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Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following Me- 
morial Day address delivered by H. Stew- 
art Potter, of Arlington, Va., at Millers- 
burg, Pa., on Monday, May 31, 1954: 

Commander Klinger, honored guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, you have signally 
honored me by extending me an invitation 
that permits my participation in these Me- 
Moria! Day exercises held annually under 
auspices of Steever R. Day Post of the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

Iam happy to come back to Pennsylvania 
and in this way join you in paying tribute 
to the veterans—dead and living—of all 
wars. 

My first recollection of Millersburg is 
When, as a small boy, my parents brought 
the family over to Crows Ferry to visit Uncle 

and Aunt Ellen McConnell, my uncle 
having operated the steam ferry for many 
years, Another uncle and aunt, the Lincoln 
Potters, resided here for many years prior 
to their deaths. Of course, during a 10-year 
Tesidence in Halifax, I became very familiar 
with your progressive town. 

Years ago, as a boy over in Newport, I was 
filled with pride on each Memorial Day when 
I was given the opportunity to gather fresh 
flowers to decorate the graves of the brave 
™men who had served in the wars of the 
United States. Each grave had its American 
flag and its profusion of flowers. Then there 
Was always an impressive parade with the 
members of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic leading, and then a Memorial Day ad- 
dress followed. Sometimes I wished for 
shorter speeches. Today, some 50 years later, 
I shall not forget. My message will be brief. 

The custom of observing Memorial Day, 
Thien had its beginning at Boalsburg, 
Centre County, in this State, 90 years ago, 
Was the outgrowth of that stirring period 
known as the Civil War, and the desire of the 
American people for a day of tribute to their 
heroic dead. All over the land our grand- 
Mothers and grandfathers on both sides of 
the Mason-Dixon line united in paying 
tribute to their dead, 

In so doing, they removed their hats, 

Ped a spray of flowers on some soldier's 
Brave, lifted their heads to the stirring notes 
the Star-Spangled Banner, and, at the 
8 time, in their hearts they resolved that 
bs is Nation shall never again be torn asun- 
an, + that we shall never again allow internal 
one or an dissention to break the 

— Ripon’ of all Americans, 

action on the part of our forebears 
= Place here in Millersburg as well as in 
throughout remote country churchyard 

8 our Nation, 

A ie on by such a determined resolve. 
a embarked upon a course, backed by 
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this unconquerable spirit of national unity, 
that transformed this Republic into a mighty 
and respected Nation among the people of 
the world. Yes, in a short span of years, 
became the leader of the world, 

While our youth have responded to their 
country’s call on each occasion, and our 
industries have hummed with activity, as 
they sought to produce the needs of an ade- 
quate national defense, we found in 1939 with 
the war clouds forming again and threaten- 
ing our peace and security, we were in truth, 
a house divided against itself. 

We lacked the spirit of our heroic dead who 
knew no “ism” but true Americanism, who 
saluted no flag but the Stars and Stripes, and 
to whom preservation and advancement of 
American ideals was a birthright and a sol- 
emn duty to one’s country. ô 

These honored dead whose memory we 
revere today belleved in a true Americanism 
and were willing to fight and die for it: an 
Americanism that keeps strict faith with 
every word in the Bill of Rights and every 
line in the Constitution. 

Yes, a kind of Americanism that gives you 
and me the right to express our own opinions, 
to approve or disapprove, to commend or 
criticize as we see fit. 

That same Americanism that gives us the 
legal right to meet under the same roof as 
coworkers in the ranks of labor, as farmers 
in our local granges, as businessmen in our 
local chambers of commerce, as brothers in 
the various fraternal organizations, 

That same Americanism which leaves our 
newspapers free to print anything not in con- 
flict with the laws of libel or decency and 
which recognizes that a free press must be 
available to all, and if we deny it to those 
with whom we disagree today it may be 
likewise denied us tomorrow. 

Memorial Day is a day of sadness and 
grief as we take a moment to reflect and to 
realize that thousands and thousands of 
Americans, the flower of this generation and 
past generations made the supreme sacrifice 
for the defense of their country’s freedom. 
Yet this is a day of fond and blessed mem- 
cries for we know that our departed heroes 
sacrificed much for us, and they would, if 
alive, want us to carry on their noble tradi- 
tion. 

Through the heroic efforts of those who 
lle here, and in the other cemeteries of this 
area, we are now able to live in a free and 
democratic country. We are free because we 
are not afraid to speak our thoughts. Our 
assemblies are not held by stealth under cover 
of night. 

We are not afraid of fine literature and 
art, and music; we do not destroy such 
things, we encourage them. Truth can never 
be destroyed, nor can the ideas of great 
minds. Those in power do not use our 
schools to spread propaganda for personal 
gain. Our press is not silent, Our churches 
are great in number and ever increasing. 
Without the love of God there can be no 
freedom. Yet there are those in this world 
who threaten our way of life. We must be 
alert not only for our own cause but also 
in honor of those who made this freedom 
possible, 

Other nations, holding dear the same 
values as we, have also sacrificed, and are 
now sacrificing the best of their manhood 
in their fight against aggression. An un- 


necessary tragedy—for how much better the 
world would be if we still had with us the 
strength, the courage, and the determination 
of our departed youth and the wisdom of our 
fallen elders. How much better the world 
would be if all nations had the same intense 
desire for human freedom and liberty as we, 

Due to the aggression of communism, we 
and other freedom-loving nations are faced 
with the necessity of spending billions for 
weapons of destruction, yet there are so 
many in the world sick in body and mind, 
without funds for medical attention and 
medicines. Billions for arms but not enough 
food to feed the world’s starving millions, 
How many people died of heart ailments, 
cancer, and other diseases who might have 
been with us today if more money for medi- 
cal research was available. This is a sad 
commentary on the history of our human 
civilization. Yet until such time as the 
enemies of freedom are prepared to lay down 
thelr arms and meet with us in good faith 
for the purpose of preserving honorable peace 
and freedom for all mankind we will con- 
tinue to be faced with the problem of neg- 
lecting our sick, our hungry, our homeless. 
To do otherwise, our presence here today 
would be but mere mockery. 

We must remember that the goal of com- 
munism is world domination. If world 
domination were not the goal of Communists, 
there would not have been a war in Korea, 
The dead and living dead of Korea would not 
be a reality. The peoples of South Africa 
would have had the opportunity to settle 
their differences amicably. Europe and the 
Near East would not now be sitting on a 
powder keg, which should remind us to keep 
our powder dry. 

Would that we here today might dedicate 
ourselves to strive, by more than mere wish- 
ful thinking, toward ending the causes of 
war. 

Memorial Day is a day of prayer and re- 
fiection—prayer for those who are suffering 
from the wounds they received in battle; re- 
flection for the noble principles for which 
they gave their all, and upon the manner in 
which we cherish and safeguard those prin- 
ciples. Memorial Day symbolizes the spirit of 
the American people—the will of a great, 
free, and enlightened Nation to pay tribute 
to the honored dead. 

Today, from countless flagpoles, Old Glory 
flutters at half mast as a moving reminder, 
that busy though we are, we still realize that 
it is appropriate to pause and remember the 
sacrifices of the heroes in whose honor we 
assemble here. 

Memorial Day is dedicated to the tens of 
thousands of Americans, young and old, who 
have given their lives in military conquest to 
present our way of life. Memorial Day is the 
day of living tribute to those honored dead. 

The intent of what we say here shall ex- 
tend far beyond the horizon. 

Our tributes to the heroic American war 
dead reach around the earth, 

Our thoughts, our prayers, and our words 
of gratitude shall travel swiftly with the 
light of day. 

The sound of our voices is directed Into 
many lands. For it is said truly that the 
sun never sets upon the American war dead. 
Let us remember that more than 150,000 
American war dead have been laid to rest 
in foreign lands. Thousands of others have 
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been lost beneath the waters of many oceans 
far from our shores. 

Our war dead are buried in Asia, Europe, 
and in Africa, as well as in cemeteries here 
at home. 

Yee; it is true that the sun of a single day 
never sets upon the graves of our honored 
dead because the sun shines perpetually 
upon some area of hallowed American ground, 
This assertion is proved by history and the 
maps of the world. 

The light of the sun races across the face 
of the continent at great speed, 1.000 miles 
per hour. When it is midnight in the United 
States the sun is shining at high noon in 
Korea and the Philippines. 

There is always a new dawn creeping 
silently over some farway ocean or jun- 
gle, over strange hills and cities. And 
there, in the pale light of each new day, 
the American Stars and Stripes is stirring 
at halfmast, and beneath it are thousands 
of white markers inscribed with the names of 
our departed men. 

If we could visit one of these cemeteries 
in the far corners of the earth and walk slow- 
ly between the white markers we would see | 
that some are of the Christian cross, and 
others the Star of David, the emblem of the 
Gentile and the Jew. Then we look at the 
flag overhead. We watch its brilliant red 
and white stripes curving with the shifting 
breeze, its folds gently to the north, then 
the east, then south, then west, The flag 
seems to speak. 

At least we sense an answer coming from 
that proud and beautiful emblem that marks 
the last resting place of our hero dead, The 
flag seems to say that speculations about 
these men as to race and creed are of little 
important. It matters not who they were, 
whether they were rich or poor, college grad- 
uates or uneducated. It makes little differ- 
ence whether they rest under cross or star, 
All your questions are in the past. They 
deal with trivial distinctions which only the 
living consider important. 

As we stand looking at the flag and the 
„graves we see it all very clearly. Death is the 
great equalizer, only in life do we judge a 
man by his money or social standing. Only 
in life do we question his race or creed. 

Then we get a final answer. The flag tells 
us clearly all the men who rest in soldier 
graves were your defenders and mine. 

On occasions such as this we are prone to 
®pend too much time and too many words 
eulogizing the dead and making eloquent 
speeches about the cause for which they 
fought. In a sense we glorify war. Whereas 
the only fitting tribute that can be paid our 
soldier dead, wounded, and alive, is to strive 
with all our hearts, with might and main, 
to put an end to the causes which require 
their sacrifices so that they will not have 
died in vain. Most certainly were our noble 
dead permitted to speak they would cry out 
for some solution to our problems more logi- 
cal and more sane than fruitless war. 

We can pay no greater tribute to the mar- 
tyrs of our Nation on this Memorial Day nor 
can we make a greater contribution to the 
welfare of our country than resolve that we 
will truly evaluate the manifold blessings 
bestowed upon us by citizenship in this great 
Republic. 

Let us carry aloft the torch of freedom; 
and, in so doing, let us march as a united 
people asking God to plece us in His infinite 
care and continue to shower us with His 
choice blessings of peace and happiness. 

From grateful hearts let us pour forth our 
prayers of thanksgiving for the American 
way of life and beseech God to preserve our 
great Republic for the countless unborn mil- 
lions to follow us. 

In the same breath Jet us in prayerful atti- 
tude ask divine providence to restore peace 
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and tranquillity to the nations of the world, 
that in so doing we may again look upon 
civilization as being rescued from the on- 
slaughts of those who would destroy it. 

With such an objective and faith in the 
future let us say from the depths of our 
hearts, thank God I am ap American. 

May Almighty God hear our prayers for a 
lasting peace on this Memorial Day, 1954, 
and may He fill our hearts with a deep and 
abiding love for our country. May He impress 
upon us each day our duty as a citizen, and 
of our need for eternal vigilance in preserv- 
ing, protecting, and defending this great 
Republic for which we owe an undying debt 
of gratitude to God for the priceless heritage 
of liberty, freedom, and equality. 

Despite the efforts made to formulate a 
just and lasting peace, the goal has not been 
reached, because the hearts of mankind have 
not yet been attuned to the spirit of uni- 
versal love, which is essential if the family 
of nations expect to dwell in harmony with 
each other. 

History is replete with the experiences of 
nation after nation, who sought power and 
glory through conquest and subjugation. It 
is written on the memories of mankind, that 
the nation that forgot God and refused to 
recognize the human dignity of every crea- 
ture created by Him, traveled the road to 
ruin and destruction. 

Yet, how short is the memory of man? 
Regardless of the lessons from history of 
the utter destruction of ancient empires, our 
minds were refreshed during the present 20th 
century by the fate that befell modern dic- 
tators, who have trod the same path to de- 
struction that counterparts traversed in the 
distant past. 

The scene which surrounds us today is 
the evidence of the cost of war. Here in 
this cemetery lie buried a number whose 
lives have been given to their country in the 
past. Who can estimate the worth of these 
lives? What these men might have meant 
to the world had they lived? What their 
loss means in the unrecorded sorrow of their 
parents, wives, sweethearts, and children? 
The great treasure of any country is not in 
its stecl mills or its rolling prairies or its 
public buildings, but its young people. And 
here we commemorate those lives, who for 
the most part were sacrificed before the 
story they could have told could be unfolded, 
or their contribution made to the family of 
the Nation which gave them birth. 

All too ready, because these dead cannot 
speak to us, we accept the fruit of their sac- 
rifice in an unthinking way. We have many 
privileges in this country. We exercise these 
privileges every day of our lives. But that 
we have them is due to the fact that in the 
past Americans have been willing to lay 
down their lives for us. Privilege is always 
preceded by sacrifice. Theirs has been the 
sacrifice. Ours now are the privileges. 

We do right when we honor them, with 
our flowers, our parades, with everything 
which can be provided, at this most beauti- 
ful season of the year, to remind ourselves 
of our indebtedness. We must also honor 
them by making a iasting peace. 

Would that we here today might dedicate 
ourselves to strive, by more than mere wish- 
ful thinking, to do something toward end- 
ing the causes of war. 

May I close with this poem: 


“God bless America, 
Land that I love; 

Stand beside her and guide her 
Through the night with a light from 

above, 

From the mountains to the prairies, 

To the oceans white with foam, ; 
God bless America, 

My home, sweet home.“ 


I thank you. 
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The Federal-State Rehabilitation Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral-State vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram has its origin in the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act of 1920. ‘The Bar- 
den-La Follette amendment of 1943 
markedly broadened the scope of the 
services. 

Through Federal-State cooperation 
for the purpose of making handicapped 
persons employable, rehabilitation agen- 
cies now offer a number of services which 
directly benefit the individuals who re- 
ceive them, and indirectly benefit the 
Nation as a whole. These services in- 
clude medical and psychological diag- 
nosis, hospitalization and surgery, the 
furnishing of training supplies and 
placement equipment, and counseling 
through the rehabilitation process. 
The Federal-State cooperative effort 
now gives some aid to about 200,000 dis- 
abled persons annually and restores 
earning power to about 65,000 persons 
each year. 

This program must be maintained and 
strengthened. The Federal Govern- - 
ment is annually spending huge sums for 
public assistance—rather than rehabili- 
tation—of handicapped persons. Unless 
more is done to rehabilitate such indi- 
viduals, expenditures for public assist- 
ance to persons classified as totally and 
permanently disabled may soon reach 
$300 million or $400 million annually— 
estimate obtained from the National Re- 
habilitation Association. The Federal 
appropriation for rehabilitation for the 
1953-54 fiscal year was only $23 million. 

The values of rehabilitation in in- 
creasing the available manpower and 
production and in reducing dependency, 
are well known. Accomplishment of 
these objectives is a national concern. 
Increase of Federal assistance for re- 
habilitation would be good business for 
the Federal Government. 

S. 2759, pending in the 83d Congress, 
would replace the Vocational Rehabill- 
tation Act with a new program. It pro- 
vides for three types of Federal grants 
to the States, namely, a fund for the 
basic rehabilitation program called re- 
habilitation services, a fund for im- 
provement and extension projects, and a 
third fund for special projects. 

The present rehabilitation program is 
financed under Public Law 113 of the 
18th Congress, which provides that the 
Federal Government shall reimburse the 
States for 100 percent of expenditures 
for necessary administration, guidance, 
and placement, and 50 percent of ex- 
penditures for case service. S. 2759 
would discard this method of financing 
the basic program and substitute for it 
allotments based upon population, 
weighted by per capita income, and a 
Federal share based upon relative per 
capita income of the States. 
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The Federal-State rehabilitation pro- 
fram has been operating on a national 
average of about 2 Federal dollars to 1 
State dollar. The proposed legislation, 
S. 2759, is aimed at an eventual 50-50 
Sharing of the cost by the Federal and 
State Governments. 

Certain provisions of the bill would 
ease the transfer from one system of fi- 


nancing to another, particularly during - 


1955 and 1956. Nevertheless, establish- 
ment of the proposed system of financing 
would create for many of the States seri- 
Cus difficulties in immediately securing 
enough State funds to replace the Fed- 
eral funds lost. Some of these States 
would be unable to replace the lost Fed- 
€ral funds, so there would actually be 
less rehabilitation service in these States 
during 1955 and 1956 than before, under 
this legislation. 

The broad aim of S. 2759 to expand 

ehabilitation services will not be soon 

ahieved unless there is a reduction in 
hardships from changing methods of 
financing. 

One way of reducing such hardships 
is proposed in S. 3039, which would pro- 
vide Federal allotments to the States 
for the basic rehabilitation program in 
two parts, as follows: 

First, An amount equal to 100 percent 
of the administration, guidance, and 
Placement expenditures for 1953 and 50 
Percent case service expenditures for the 
same year. If a State should in future 
Utilize less State money than in 1953 
it would receive proportionately less Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Second. Federal funds available in ex- 
cess of the amount needed for the pur- 
Dose stated above would be allotted on 
à population basis to States expending 
More for rehabilitation than in 1953. 
The Federal share of the additional ex- 
Penditure would be 50 percent in all the 
States. 

This plan would maintain rehabilita- 
tion programs in the States at their pres- 
ent levels, while encouraging their ex- 
Pansion on a 50-50 basis. 

Other alternatives to S. 2759 have been 
Proposed. Copies of several alternatives 
in typescript form have been prepared 
and distributed by the National Rehabil- 
itation Association. They merit care- 
ful study. 

Since first, the California Legislature 

already approved the budget for vo- 
cational rehabilitation for the year 1954- 
55, and second, there will be no oppor- 
tunity for the legislature to appropriate 
additional amounts to compensate for 
the loss of Federal funds under the fi- 
naneing formula contained in S. 2759, 
enactment of this bill as originally in- 
troduced would be a serious temporary, 
hot permanent, injury to the voca- 
tional-rehabilitation program in Cali- 
fornia, i 

At the least, S. 2759 should be amended 

brovide for a continuance of Federal 
payments to the States for the fiscal year 
55 equal to the contribution of the 

€deral Government in 1953. This would 
Bive the States a breathing space to 
€ adjustments to the different fi- 
cancing provisions of S, 2759. Under no 
umstances should we permit penny- 
a Cuts to reduce the size and scope of 
Tehabilitation program. 
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Trends in Labor Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an informative address entitled 
“Trends in Labor Relations,” made by 
Whitley P. McCoy, Director of the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
before the seventh annual conference on 
labor at the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, New 
York City, on May 7, 1954. 

The address follows: 

TRENDS IN LABOR RELATIONS 

The accidental transition of my subject 
title is not serious, of course. I doubt if any 
of you are here specifically because I was 
to speak on friends in labor relations or 
would have stayed away had you known I 
was to speak on trends in labor relations. 
As a matter of fact, with the opening given 
me by the inadvertent title change, I was 
sorely tempted to throw both friends and 
trends out the window and discourse on the 
subject of semantics. However, I have re- 
sisted that temptation. 

It has become quite popular to attack 
many of the activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as “meddling.” In fact, criticism 
of overparticipation by Federal agencies in 
the lives of our citizens comes not only from 
outside the bureaucracy, but also from with- 
in, for it is the position of the administra- 
tion that the executive agencies should, 
where possible, withdraw from activities 
which could best be handled outside the 
Federal structure, perhaps by the States, but 
preferably by private groups. I, personally, 
have always felt that government interven- 
tion and participation should be minimal 
and, as a matter of policy, I have applied 
that principle to the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. 

In recents months I have publicly spoken 
of my desire to reduce the Service's case- 
load, insofar as possible and expedient. I 
hope to accomplish this primarily by re- 
solving questions of Federal versus State 
Jurisdiction in favor of the latter, where 
feasible and practical. I have also pointed 
out that the Service has eschewed a formal 
preventive mediation program in favor of an 
informal, natural one. 

I do believe, however, that the charge of 
governmental meddling has been somewhat 
overdone. For example, even the Federal 
postal system comes under periodic attack 
by a small group of well-intentioned people, 
although its place in the American scheme 
of things is apparently secure. It is clear 
that there are areas in which the Federal 
Government's participation is desirable, 
practical, and necessary. 

Usually, the criticism of government 
meddling is confined to those agencies 
whose function is of a quasi-judicial nature; 
such agencies are almost constantly under 
attack. Generally, there is a considerable 
sincerity in these attacks, although too often 
they are made by the losers of governmental 
decisions, But regardless of the motive of 
the critics, it must be admitted that big 
government can be a dangerous thing in a 
democracy and the reduction of big govern- 
ment to necessary government is an impor- 
tant goal. 

The Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, being exclusively a service agency, 
has, I am glad to say, seldom come under 
attack as a meddier. To begin with, it is 
a very small unit of the Federal Government. 
Its staff includes only about 225 mediators, 
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thinly spread over the entire Nation. Sec- 
ondly, it is not a decision-making agency. 
It has the sole purpose of assisting the parties 
in a labor-management dispute to come to 
agreement, and it operates without compul- 
sion. It has no interest in the rights and 
wrongs of disputes. Moreover, if a formal 
charge of any type is later filed by one party 
against the other, the Service’s mediator 
cannot be called upon to testify, even in 
court, as to either opinion or fact. Finally, 
it is the tradition of the Service, confirmed 
by 40 years of practice, that the basic respon- 
sibility for the settlement of disputes lies 
with the parties, and that the Service will 
not participate only at the point of impasse, 

Nevertheless, we are not entirely free of 
criticism, which is as it should be, and we 
have undertaken to examine the two main 
areas in which we are sometimes accused of 
meddling. The first of these concerns furis- 
diction; the second, preventive mediation. 

As to jurisdiction, it has been said that 
the Service accepts many cases which more 
properly should be mediated by State and 
local agencies. In this regard, I submit that 
with the small staff of mediators available, 
the Service's job is more one of limiting its 
jurisdiction than of maintaining or increas- 
ing it. Therefore, it has been my constant 
position that in doubtful cases, our juris- 
dictional authority should be denied, par- 
ticularly where a State or local mediation 
agency is available, unless special factors are 
present which seem to make our participa- 
tion desirable in the public interest. 

It has been my policy to encourage exist- 
ing State agencies, and to urge States which 
do not have a mediation service to establish 
such a facility in order to assume part of the 
mediation burden, at least for those cases 
which are properly the responsibility of the 
States. And, far from meddling, we are quite 
anxious for the State and local services to ac- 
cept many of the cases which we have had to 
accept by default. Almost like the multiplier 
principle in economics, the very success of 
mediation as a technique in settling labor- 
management disputes has brought about 
need for more mediation services, 

Now, there may be those who consider that 
any mediation action by the Federal Govern- 
ment constitutes meddling. To that small 
minority, I would address these questions: 
Would disputants now using the Federal 
Service be expected to request mediation 
assistance of the State and local govern- 
ments? What service would be available to 
disputants in the many States which have 
no mediation facilities whatever? And in 
the States which do provide a mediation 
service, are the physical and financial re- 
sources avallable for the undertaking of the 
tremendous job which would fall to them? 
Could they become involved in disputes of a 
national character? And if they did, might 
they not be impinging upon the rights of 
other States? Would not the charge of med- 
dling now leveled at the Federal Service then 
be directed toward the State agencies? If 
meddling it be, is a meddle by a State agency 
more savory than a meddie by the Federal 
Government? 

These questions are basic to the proposi- 
tion of total withdrawal of Federal mediation 
facilities. It is my considered opinion that 
it is neither feasible nor proper to remove 
the Federal Government from the function 
of mediation. Such action would be as faulty 
and indefensible as a Federal withdrawal 
from mall delivery. And just as likely, I 
think. 

As to the question of preventive mediation, 
I will say that in all the mediation process, 
no function is so belabored or so misunder- 
stood as this one. Preventive activity is un- 
plicit in a definition of mediation, There 
is nothing particularly new about it; it has 
been practiced In one form or another almost 
from the beginning of time. As with other 
matters dealing in human relations, it has 
undergone experimentation, and even now 
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an exact definition of it is difficult. Our 
mediators are instructed that preventive me- 
dilation is any activity performed by them 
that pertains to the avoidance of industrial 
strife and promotes recognition and accept- 
ance of responsibilities by labor and man- 
agement. 

I realize that it is possible for persons out- 
side the Service to read many things into 
that general framework. For example, the 
dispute notice section of the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act has been cited as the 
initiation of preventive activity. That sec- 
tion requires parties to send notice to Fed- 
eral and State mediation agencies of the 
Intention to ask changes in an existing con- 
tract. The receipt of such a notice by the 
Service often requires an inquiry of the 
parties to determine whether we have Juris- 
diction in the matter and/or to determine 
need for mediation. This can hardly be 
called preventive activity. Preventive medi- 
ation may be many things, but no realistic 
definition of it considers that strike preven- 
tion should begin at the time of a strike— 
or even at the time of contract negotiations, 
To charge off an administrative procedure 
to preventive mediation is to miss the point 
of preventive activity. Prevention is a never- 
ending, year-around activity. I have said in 
the past that preventive mediation must be 
placed in its proper perspective. The Serv- 
ice experiments with it have led to the 
conclusion that a formal preventive program 
is lers successful than an activity which 
grows naturally out of the techniques used 
by the mediator in his day-to-day dispute 
assignments. For maximum effectiveness, 
preventive work must be informa) and nat- 
ural. It may take as simple a form as mere 
mediator participation in conferences, meet- 
ings, and classes as an invited guest. or an 
occasional luncheon or phone conversation 
with Jabor and management principals. It 
may be somewhat more complicated, as In 
acceptance of invitations from companies 
and unions to assist in the development of 
a plan for the handling of a contract, a 
grievance, or other matters. It may be in 
the writing of a thought-provoking article. 
It is, in short, any activity which will en- 
hance good labor-management relations. I 
believe that this type of activity is in keep- 
ing with a mediation service, and I cannot 
believe that It is meddling in the slightest 
degree. If there are imperfections in it, 
these must be charged to individual errors 
in judgment and not to principle. 

Whether it be in terms of jurisdiction, 
preventive mediation, or any other activity, 
it is not my desire that the Service should 
grow beyond the bounds of need. As I haye 
said, the charge of meddling by the Service 
is not often made, but I will be sensitive to 
such charges because of my own views on 
big government. At the same time, I con- 
sider that the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service performs a function which 
js useful, helpful, and necessary to the public 
interest and to labor-management relations 
in this country. It is my bope and inten- 
tion that it will continue to meet the obli- 
gation placed upon it in Jaw and spirit by 
the Congress of the United States, 


Dairy Surplus Drops 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I insert in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp a summary of 

dairy price support purchases and uses 

in May 1954: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
SumMaRrIzes Damy PRICE SUPPORT PUR- 
CHASES AND USES Mar 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, June 4, 1954. 

The most significant development in the 
dairy price support operation during the 
month of May was the sale of 403.5 million 
pounds of nonfat dry milk for mixed poultry 
and livestock feed use, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture reported today in 
summarizing dairy product purchases and 
uses during May. While this sale has more 
than halved nonfat dry milk stocks during 
the month, the remaining stocks plus cur- 
rent purchases will amply supply anticipated 
outlets for human feeding. 

Purchases during May 1954 amounted to 
44,320,838 pounds of butter, 21,854,138 
pounds of cheddar cheese, and 75,642,757 
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pounds of nonfat dry milk. In May 1953, 
purchases amounted to 42,255,757 pounds of 
butter, 35,104,647 pounds of cheese, and 74,- 
272,345 pounds of nonfat dry milk. 

May distribution totaled 20,997,672 pounds 
of butter, 11,455,909 pounds of cheese, and 
421,108,376 pounds of nonfat dry milk, Ex- 
cluding dry milk feed sales, remaining dis- 
tribution was mainly for domestic school 
lunches, and domestic and foreign welfare 
feeding—16,555,735 pounds of butter, 6,536,- 
404 pounds of cheese, and 17,249,040 pounds 
of nonfat dry milk. In addition, 4 mililon 
pounds of butter were scheduled for conver- 
sion into butter oll for the United Nations 
and 60,000 pounds of butter were sold com- 
mercially under the foreign liquid milk-re- 
combining operation. Nonfat dry milk sales 
for commercial export amounted to 277.555 
pounds and commercial sales of cheese were 
4,919,505 pounds. 

Following are purchases and uses through 
May under the 1952-53, 1953-54, and 1954-55 
dnir-support programs and estimated quan- 
tities on hand May 31, 1954; 


[In pounds] 


Turchases: 
In- (Apr. 1, 1% Mar. 31, 1953) 
1053-54 (Apr. 1, 1053-Mar. 31, 1954) 
1954-55 (Apr. 1, 1054-May 31, 1954). 


Uses: 
Commerctil sales 


Noc. 32 outlets... . 
Section 416 donations. 
Noncommercial oxpor 
U. 8. Army sales. 
Other 3.22.22. 


Cheddar Nonfut dry 
Butter checro millk solids 
143, HR, 182 75, B 130 210, 410, 007 
S40, 104, 087 474. 253, 349 CON, 929, OSA 
59, 147, 116 31, 672, 192 117, 2 771 
3 182, 004, 285 #1, 161, 671 . AIS, OF2 
— 9, 760, 334 106, 858, 071 
b BIR, 425 | 28, R32 525 
$0, 957, 560 30, 843, 300 
. 465, 000 
23, 099, SIH 3 
6, da, 410 


194, 074, 628 749, 811,816 
A Oe ̃ ——— —— 
. 019, 662 04, 102,775 | 243, 704, 130 


3 Other uses Include butter salvage sale, cocoa butter snbetitute sales, but tor sales to the Volorans’ Administration, 
conversion of butter into butter oil for U. N., donations for researcls, liquid milk recombing progran, and comm 


export saks, 


This Is Cur Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I submit the 
following editorial from the June 4 edi- 
tion of the Collins (Miss.) News-Com- 
mercial, of which the able and outstand- 
ing humorist and publisher, Jimmy Ar- 
rington, is the editor. 

The fact that the leadership of the 
South is temperate in its reaction to the 
misguided opinion of the Supreme Court 
on school segregation should not be mis- 
taken for lack of determination to see 
that the children of both races are to 
receive equal but separate opportunities 
for education in our public schools, 

The editorial follows: 

THis Is Our ANSWER 

Covington County's answer to the recent 
ruling of the United States Supreme Court 
banning segregation in the public schools, 
may be found in the fact that bids will be 
received on June 18 for the construction 
of an auditorium and gymnasium for the 
Carver Central Colored School in Collins, 


When the auditorium and gymnasium are 
added to the present school plant, Carver 
School will have one of the most modern 
schoo! buildings in the State. 

We are positive that segregation can be 
maintained in the public-school system of 
Covington County and at the same time 
not be violative of the recent ruling of the 
Supreme Court. 

This will be possible because Covington 
County over the past years has made de- 
termined efforts to provide adequate educa- 
tional opportunities for the colored students, 

It will be noted that we use the term 
“adequate” rather than “equal,” because in 
some instances the faciliites of the colored 
schools in this county are “superior” to some 
of the white schools. 

Our county has three outstanding colored 
high schools: Lincoln, Hopewell, and Carver 
Central, 

With the providing of adequate transpor- 
tation routes, there will not be a single cole 
ored child in Covington County without ac- 
cess to a modern school, 

If the Negro leadership of Covington 
County will be satisfied with educationdl 
equality as ordered by the Supreme Court, 
then Covington County will giadly provide 
it for their children, 

Hower, if this leadership lends an atten- 
tive ear to wild-eyed agitators and demand 
social equality, then they will not only fail 
to get that, but they will be doing their own 
race a great injustice. 

The News-Commercia] over the years has 
worked diligently in bringing to our col- 
ored citizens a better standard of living; 
better schools and justice before the law. 
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We have never been guilty of inciting 
racial ill will through the publishing of in- 
flamatory matter. 

By the same token, we have never advo- 
cated nor do we now advocate the abolition 
of segregation of the races. 

We know that in Covington County the 
two races can live and work side by side, 
peacefully and happy, under a system of 
Segregation. 

Therefore, every Covington Countian 
should take pride that our answer to the 
ruling of the Supreme Court is not open 
defiance of the mandate of the Court; not 
plans to abolish our public schools; not fool- 
ish threats of political reprisals; not pre- 
dictions of racial violence, but on the con- 
trary, our answer is the continuing of a 
program to give adequate educational facil- 
ities to the colored schoolchildren of this 
county. 


Offshore Procurement of Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, that the 
essential shipbuilding industry of the 
United States is approaching a desperate 
condition owing to a dearth of construc- 
tion work is becoming more evident day 
by day. Orders are very slow, work in 
Progress is tailing off, employment is de- 
clining, and some yards have already 
closed while others face that prospect in 
the near future. It is a serious problem 
and one for genuine national concern in 
view of the security importance of our 
shipyards. Consequently, I think it must 
be agreed that any policy or practice of 
our Government which serves to aggra- 
vate these difficulties should be chal- 
lenged and reexamined. 

For several years, under the offshore 
Procurement program, it has been the 
Practice of our Government to place con- 
tracts for ship construction, particularly 
of smaller craft, with European ship- 
yards of the NATO countries. It is re- 
Ported that in the fiscal years 1952 and 
1953 the United States Government ex- 
Pended or contracted for the expendi- 
ture of $237 million for such offshore 
Procurement of small vessels to be built 
in Europe. This has been a part of the 
much larger general program of offshore 
Procurement under which the United 
States has been purchasing military 
equipment abroad for delivery to its 
allies, 

Now, I recognize the importance of 

procurement program in promoting 
desirable trade relations with friendly 
foreign nations, in building up the mili- 
tary potential and self-sufficiency of the 
NATO countries, in strengthening their 
economies as vital segments of the free 
World, and frequently as a measure of 
economy in obtaining the necessary de- 
fense facilities at lowest cost. 
non also important to bear in mind, 

Owever, that there are other important 
in usiderations to be taken into account 

determining how far to go with this 
of program. We must be con- 
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cerned with how our own economy and 
security are affected. In fact, the direc- 
tive issued by the Department of Defense 
in 1951 setting forth its offshore procure- 
ment policy specifically provided that the 
items be selected for European procure- 
ment should not result in “serious ad- 
verse effects upon the United States 
economy, employment, or industrial 
mobilization base” or interpose “any 
threat to the security interests of the 
United States.” 

Let us see, then, what these provisions 
signify when applied to our own do- 
mestic shipbuilding industry. We find, 
in the first place, that it is our declared 
national policy as stated in the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 and again in 
the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946 to 
foster the development and maintenance 
of a strong merchant marine and ship- 
building industry at all times as an es- 
sential arm of our national defense and 
security. Why this is so is altogether 
clear from our experiences in both World 
Wars I and I when we were desperately 
in need of ships and shipbuilding and 
could not turn to others to furnish them. 
Never must we allow our atttention to be 
diverted from this basic security need for 
a vigorous shipbuilding industry in our 
own country. 

The 1951 directive of the Department 
of Defense also stated that the offshore 
procurement program must not seriously 
injure the domestic economy. What 
about that as applied to shipbuilding? 
Over the past months shipyard activities 
and employment have declined sharply 
and are continuing to do so. The order 
books of the domestic shipyards, both 
large and small, are virtually bare and 
propects of immediate improvement are 
poor. Some of our shipyards have al- 
ready shut down for lack of work and 
others will have to do so before long un- 
less conditions change. 

In contrast with the situation in this 
country, foreign shipbuilding, with its 
comparative cost advantages, is general- 
ly active and in some areas is booming. 
Circumstances being what they are, it 
would seem to be perfectly evident that, 
so far as ship construction is concerned, 
the need for stimulation now is not in 
these foreign countries but in our own. 
It seems very clear, also, that to continue 
offshore ship procurement with the ex- 
penditure of United States funds under 
existing conditions runs directly con- 
trary to the terms of the directive which 
the Department of Defense laid down in 
1951 to guide its program. 

A few weeks ago there were indica- 
tions that the Department of Defense, 
in connection with the Navy Depart- 
ment's offshore ship-procurement pro- 
gram, was about to let additional con- 
tracts with various foreign shipyards in 
the total amount of approximately $52 
million. Representatives of the Depart- 
ment were about to leave for Europe to 
undertake final negotiations and the 
signing of the contracts, 

Fortunately, through the timely inter- 
vention of certain interested Members of 
Congress and protesting American ship- 
yards, and with the cooperation of the 
Secretary of Defense, these plans have 
now been modified. About half of the 
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amount which had previously been ear- 
marked for expenditure in the busy for- 
eign shipyards will instead be used in 
this country to provide some urgently 
needed work for our own shipyards. It 
is intended that contracts amounting to 
$27,500,000 will be let soon on a nego- 
tiated basis for building 8 to 10 mine- 
sweepers of the medium class. This is a 
type of work which has usually been per- 
formed by our smaller shipyards, now so 
greatly in need of business to keep their 
operations going. 

This is surely a step in the right direc- 
tion, and it may be hoped that from now 
on more vigilant attention will be given 
to our own essential shipyards in award- 
ing construction contracts. In the pres- 
ent situation, with our own domestic 
shipyards in dire need of work, the plac- 
ing of contracts with foreign shipyards 
is unjustified and is, as I have said, ac- 
tually contrary to the directive issued 
by the Department of Defense itself to 
govern the administration of the offshore 
procurement program. 


What It Means To Be an American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, Dale 
Dingeman Bajema, a student in the Ben- 
son Polytechnic High School in Portland, 
Oreg., in my congressional district, has 
written the winning essay for the largest 
American Legion unit in Portland en- 
titled “What It Means To Be an Amer- 
ican.” His essay seems to me to be 
worthy of a nationwide audience and I 
include it as part of these remarks: 
Waart Ir Means To Me To Be an AMERICAN 

(By Dale Dingeman Bajema, student at 
Benson Polytechnic High School) 

Iam an American. I don’t ask for secu- 
rity—only opportunity. I don't want the 
state as my nursemaid; only the opportunity 
to take a chance—to succeed or fall by my 
own ability and ambition, 

I want the challenge of matching my 
skills and judgment against the world con- 
ditions to better my standards—the calcu- 
lated risks of the ladder of success to the 
routine existence of the perfect state. 
Only then can I realize that I am capable; 
that I am strong enough to live without 
support of someone else. 

I don't want to be a man looked after by 
the state. What pride and respect could I 
have for myself? For-my existence I want 
obligations to no one, much less the state, 
It is my heritage as an American to be self- 
supporting. Would the New England col- 
onists or the westward moving pioneers have 
expected Government care? They had pride 
that they could build a country with their 
own hands. Why should I now look to the 
state to hand me life? I want to dream, to 
build, and obtain my desires as a man inde- 
pendent of socialistic and communistic 
principles, 

I want that certain dignity which comes 
when one's neighbors look at him with re- 
spect, not the pity as if he were a state case. 
A person cannot help but be humbled, and 
his ambition and abilities dulled by having 
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all his needs looked atfer by the state. I 
don't want a guaranteed existence, but the 
opportunity to create for myself, and say 
proudly, “This I have done.” 

(Judge: Mr. Arthur Crookham, editorial 
staff, Oregon Journal.) 


Assumption by Federal District Courts of 
Jurisdiction in Cases Involving Con- 
demred Killers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. DAWSON 


or UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
today I introduced two pieces of legisla- 
tion—a private and a public bill. Both 
are an outgrowth of an increasing ten- 
dency on the part of Federal district 
courts throughout the Nation to as- 
sume jurisdiction in cases involving con- 
demned killers. In order that the Mem- 
bers will be familiar with the problem, 
I cite a specific case in Utah for which 
one of the measures, the private bill, 
seeks monetary relief. 

Verne Alfred Braasch and Melvin 
LeRoy Sullivan were tried and convicted 
to death for the brutal holdup slaying 
of a gas-station attendant in Beaver, 
Utah, on October 22, 1949. The original 
execution date was February 16, 1950. 

The execution was stayed when the 
defendants appealed to the Utah Su- 
preme Court. Utah’s highest court af- 
firmed the conviction and subsequently 
considered three additional appeals for 
extraordinary writs and reviews, all of 
which were denied after careful study. 

In addition, the two have twice peti- 
tioned the United States Supreme Court, 
and in each instance these petitions have 
been denied, the most recent one being 
October 19, 1953. 

One could reasonably expect that these 
men had run their full legal course. 
Such is not the case, however. 

Despite refusal of the United States 
Supreme Court to review the State's 
highest court decisions on the matter, 
the Federal district court assumed juris- 
diction over the case on February 21, 
1952, after the defendants filed for a 
writ of habeas corpus in his court. The 
district judge has retained jurisdiction 
of the case since that time and recently 
requested the filing of additional briefs 
by both the State and the defendants. 

Certainly it is not my intention by 
these measures to cut down the legal 
remedies available to our citizens, includ- 
ing convicted killers such as Braasch and 
Sullivan. But I do believe that where 
such extended delays in the carrying out 
of sentences occurs that the Federal 
Government should bear the cost of 
maintaining the prisoners. If the Fed- 
eral district court is going to assume the 
obligation of a court of last resort after 
all other remedies have been exhausted, 
then the concomitant expense of 
maintaining the defendants should be 
assumed at the same time. 
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We Can Sell That Dairy Surplus 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to call 
the Members’ attention to an article ap- 
pearing in the current issue of the Coun- 
try Gentleman. I think it is of particu- 
lar interest to those of us from agricul- 
tural districts. The article follows: 

We Can SELL THAT Darry SURPLUS 


The dairy industry must face up to the 
fact that it has an emergency on its hands. 
Its present situation is a threat to the in- 
come of the 2 million farmers who sell milk 
and to the solvency of the farm price-sup- 
port program. 

There are only two ways to get out of it— 
produce less or sell more milk. The policy 
that has been followed, of depending on the 
Government to take the excess production, 
has reached the limit of public tolerance. 

Put simply, a use must be found for better 
than 6 billion pounds more milk, if present 
production is maintained, at the same time 
the market is absorbing some of the accumu- 
lated dairy stocks in Government hands. 
Those stocks—butter, cheese, and dried 
milk—recently amounted to the equivalent 
of 8 billion pounds of whole milk, At that 
point the Goyernment had $310 million tied 
up in them. 

A part of these stocks is now being dis- 
posed of at heavy losses to avoid spoilage. 
Flush milk production is expected to bring 
an increased flow of dairy products into Gov- 
ernment storage, with the probability of 
more fire sales later on. 

This heedless process can't go on indefi- 
nitely. It is undermining the whole dairy 
price structure, and CCC stabilization funds 
won't stand such continued losses. 

You can see why that leaves only two 
alternatives—produce less or sell more milk. 
Both may have to be applied, but Country 
Gentleman believes that dairy farmers and 
their leaders have the ability and the in- 
centive to make the second a success and to 
put their business on a secure basis. For- 
tunately, they will have the aid of perhaps 
the best food merchandising expert in Amer- 
ica, Clarence Francis, chairman of General 
Foods Corp., who is serving as consultant to 
the President and the USDA in the disposal 
of surplus farm crops. 

It is a merchandising job that is called for, 
the most challenging one in America today. 
There is a big enough potential market to 
absorb all the production and more. It in- 
cludes the whole 161 million American peo- 
ple, a majority of whom are not drinking 
enough milk for their own good. What is 
carelessly termed a dairy surplus—only 614 
percent of our total production—isn'‘t really 
a surplus at all. It's just undersold milk. ` 

You realize how true this is when you read 
in the article We're Learning How To Sell 
More Milk, on page 29 of this issue, that 
half the adult population seldom or never 
drinks milk. This is borne out by recent 
studies in Iowa, one of the most favored 
States in wealth and education. These 
showed that where 4 out of 10 younger per- 
sons needed to drink more milk, 8 out of 10 
older people were not consuming enough 
milk for good health. 

Those figures tell one important reason 
for the undersold milk supply. The dairy 
industry has let people think of milk only 
as something good for children. The far 
larger number of adults, who need to drink 
milk all their lives to keep their health and 
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vigor, have been neglected. That a bigger 
market can be built for milk, when its real 
values are brought home to people, is dem- 
onstrated in the article mentioned. 

This combined advertising and educational 
program, carried on by the American Dairy 
Association in cooperation with local dairy 
interests, is one of numerous signs that the 
dairy industry is going after the opportunity 
to expand the use of milk and dairy products. 

But just creating more of an appetite for 
milk isn’t enough. It needs to be backed up 
by methods that will make milk easily and 
widely available. As W. E. Winn, president 
of the Pure Milk Association, which supplies 
the big Chicago market, said: “I would like 
to see a lot more effort in the field of mer- 
chandising, getting more milk-vending ma- 
chines in schools, offices, apartment build- 
ings and factories; more mechanical vendors 
of large containers of milk and Ice cream. and 
more milk dispensers in restaurants. These 
outlets offer unlimited possibilities for more 
sales.” 

All of which goes to show how much 18 
yet to be done before the limits of the milk 
market are reached. It makes you realize, 
too, that until recently how poor a mer- 
chandising job has been done with this $3 
billion a year product. 

Another thing that needs consideration 
is the increased cost spread between the 
dairy farmer and the consumer, and how 
it may be reduced. In many markets dairy- 
men are receiving a cent a quart less while 
the consumer is paying 5 to 7 cents a quart 
more than in 1945. What makes this fact 
doubly important is that if people were 
using as much milk as they did in 1945 there 
wouldn't be any surplus now. 

That consumers will take more milk when 
they can get it at savings has been proved 
by the Lawson Milk Co., which operates more 
than 100 milk stores In Akron, Cleveland, 
and Canton, Ohio. They buy milk direct 
from farmers, advertise extensively, and sell 
it in gallon jugs at their stores considerably 
below the doorstep-delivery rate. You can 
see the advantage of that gallon jug. It puts 
more milk in the family refrigerator, and 
the more milk there is around the house 
the more will be consumed. Any surplus 
milk the Lawsons have they use to make 
ice cream, candy, and bread, which they also 
sell at their stores. 

The test of this cost-cutting system is that 
milk consumption per person in Akron is 
nearly one-third above the national aver- 
age. Those are Akron Health Department 
figures. 


Such examples as cited here simply sug- 
gest how many ways there are to expand 
the use of milk. And if more milk is con- 
sumed as milk there will be less going into 
those troublesome surplus products. You'll 
hear of other plans and methods being tried 
or considered over the country. Every dairy 
producer ought to study them carefully and 
give his support to those that will help his 
business, 

The opportunity exists to build a bigger 
market, It is time to turn it to account and 
give milk the place it deserves—as 9 satis- 
fying drink, a necessary food, and a main- 
stay of a healthy America. 


Pope Pius X Canonized 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permissſon to extend my remarks, I 
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include an editorial entitled “Pope 
Pius X Canonized,” appearing in the 
Washington Star, Washington, D. C., 
June 4, 1954: 
Porx Prus X CaNONIZED 


In a sense, a worldwide audience attended 
the ceremonies wherein Pope Pius XII pro- 
claimed the canonization of Pope Pius X. 
The solemn rites were watched by thousands 
assembled at St. Peter's in Rome. They were 
reported by all the latter-day facilities of 
communication. Not to Catholics only but 
to Christians of every other school and many 
non-Christian people of good will the drama 
was compelling in its power and beauty. 

Pius X was a postman's son. He was born 
poor in 1835 and he died poor in 1914. But 
there was no poverty of mind or heart in 
him. He loved his church and labored for 
it prodigiously. It is an understatement to 
say that he earned the papal crown “the hard 
way.“ His election represented a compro- 
mise, yet possibly for that very reason was a 
tribute to his talents, his noble character, 
and his beneficent personality. Devoted to 
the masses in daily practice, not simply in 
philosophic theory, he received their devo- 
tion, in turn, and likewise was immensely 
popular in the Vatican. Many changes oc- 
curred in the organization and administra- 
tion of the church in his time. Pius X was 
a great executive officer and he taught his 
patterns of procedure to Catholicism at large 
with notably constructive results. 

One of the earliest critics of secular oppor- 
tunism, he sponsored a crusade against mod- 
ernism in economics and politics in relation 
to religion which became controversial it- 
self and to still some extent remains a mat- 
ter of debate. But the world now goes fur- 
ther in approving his resistance to the evils 
of godless materialism than it was ready to 
go in 1907. It has been educated to a better 
appreciation of the views of Pius X than was 
feasible in his lifetime. The canonization of 
“the saint that providence presents to our 
era“ is a vindication of him. World War 1 
claimed him as one of its earliest casualties, 
The world of 1954 pays him homage as a 
prophet against further disasters, 


Edgar Poe, Jr., Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I submit below an 
editorial from the June 6 edition of the 
Jackson Daily News of Jackson, Miss., 
honoring one of the page boys of this 
House, Edgar Poe, Jr. 

We are all familiar with and profit by 
our association with Mr. Edgar Poe, Sr., 
the Washington correspondent of the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, one of the 
most delightful character it has ever 
been my pleasure to know. Ed, Jr., is 
truly “a chip off of the old block.” 

Because of the interest that we all 
have in this splendid group who make 
up the page boys of this body and in 
order to give proper recognition to this 
Splendid young man, this editorial is 
Submitted: 

Encar Por, JR., HONORED 

Edgar Poe, Jr., son of a former Jackson 

Newspaperman, now serving as Washington 
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correspondent of the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, was signally honored the other 
day for notable journalistic achievement in 
connection with his work among the 90 page 
boys who serve the House and Senate. 

These youngsters on Capitol Hill attend a 
school provided by Congress and young Poe 
is one of the most popular and efficient of 
their number, This year's class will be grad- 
uated on June 14. The boys have a news- 
paper of their own known as the Capitol 
Courier and this former Jackson lad is its 
editor. Last week he was made a member 
of the National High School Honor Society. 
Members of that organization are selected 
for character, scholarship, and leadership. 

Edgar Poe, Jr., was morn in New Orleans in 
1936. He finished the sixth grade in the 
public schools in Jackson, Miss., and then 
entered the Dolly Madison School in nearby 
Virginia, where he finished the eighth grade. 
His high-school courses have been at Wash- 
ington and Lee High School and the page 
school. 


Address of Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin, 
Governor of Maryland, at the Com- 
mencement Exercises, Steed College of 
Technology, Johnson City, Tenn., May 
24, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 24, 1954, Gov. Theodore 
R. McKeldin, of Maryland, delivered the 
commencement address at Steed College 
of Technology, Johnson City, Tenn., a 
business college which is rendering a 
great service to the people. 

The address by Maryland's great gov- 
ernor attracted wide attention. It is 
such a splendid address and analyzes 
the problems of the day so well, I have 
requested permission to have it inserted 
in the Recorp, so that it might be more 
widely available for reading by Ameri- 
cans everywhere. 

The address follows: 


In Pericles’ eulogy of the Athenian war 
dead, which many people regard as the great- 
est oration ever delivered, the high point was 
touched when the speaker described Athens 
as the school of all Greece. More than 2,000 
years later we know that Athens was, in fact, 
more than the school of Greece; to an 
astonishingly large extent it was the school 
of the whole world. In fact, we are still 
learning from it. 


It is our habit to attribute this to the 
great philosophers that Athens gave the 
world, But the city was already the school 
of Greece when Pericles spoke, and at that 
time Socrates was a  not-too-successful 
sculptor turned soldier; Plato was less than 2 
years old; and Aristotle was not to be born 
for almost 50 years. It is true that the 
philosophers added the crowning touch to 
“the glory that was Greece” but Athens was 
& great school before they appeared. 

To find the explanation you must go back 
almost 150 years before Pericles, to Solon, 
the great lawgiver, who decreed that every 
Athenian, whether of high or low degree, 
must teach his son a trade. He was per- 
mitted also to leave him a fortune, if he had 
one. but he must teach him a trade, 
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This established at the very basis of Athe- 
nian culture a profound respect for the dig- 
nity of labor. You might be the son of a very 
eminent man, you might possess wealth and 
numbers of influential friends, you might 
aspire to the highest offices in the State, or 
you might devote your mature years to the 
study of philosophy; but first of all, you 
had to learn to do something with your 
hands, 

A hundred and fifty years of this resulted 
in what many wise man have called the most 
completely civilized society the world has 
ever seen, It was not a society of techni- 
cians; it was a city in which what snobs 
refer to as the common herd delighted in 
the plays of Sophocles and could appreciate 
the beauty of the Parthenon, both of which 
are now regarded as the highest of highbrow 
art. Respect for honest labor had much to 
do with making Athens intellectually great. 

More than 200 years have passed since 
Pericles spoke, but human nature has not 
changed. The time since the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States is 
only a little longer than the time from Solon 
to Pericles; and if our country has grown 
great it is because we, too, have held that 
the most important question to be asked 
about a man is not how much does he have, 
or whose son is he, but what can he do? 

We have no law requiring every man to 
teach his son a trade, but we do have a 
strong public opinion holding that a man is 
not a first-class citizen unless he is capable 
of making his own living by some form of 
labor, mental or physical. We have aban- 
doned the old idea that education consists 
entirely of being able to read Latin and 
Greek, We have realized that the ability to 
work to some useful purpose is the founda- 
tion of cultural development. 

This has become plainer and plainer as 
modern science has complicated the opera- 
tions of the crafts and industry, As long 
as the horse was the largest unit of motive 
power, a teamster needed to know horses, 
but not much else. He might be very suc- 
cessful teamster without even being able to 
read and write. But think of a modern 
truckdriver going out on the highway with- 
out being able to read the road signs. He 
would be in trouble before he had gone a 
mile, and he would be lucky not to kill him- 
self and somebody else. 

A man with the power of 200 horses under 
his hands, and with the weight of many tons 
behind him must be educated in many ways. 
His brain must be alert and his judgment 
must be swift and sure, both of which are 
qualities developed by education. A dim- 
wit simply cannot be allowed to operate one 
of those huge machines on the public high- 
ways. He would be a security risk in the 
most literal sense—a risk to his own life and 
that of everyone he met. 

What is true of truckdrivers is doubly 
true of the men who operate the complicated 
mechanism of our industrial system. The 
Apostle Paul, you remember, was a tent- 
maker. Later he became a saint and a pro- 
found philosopher, but he began by cutting 
and sawing tent-cloth. It is probable that 
his hands developed a strength and skill 
surpassing that of a modern maker of tents; 
but a tentmaker of our time has to 
knowledge that did not exist in the world of 
Saint Paul. He must know how to control 
and operate power-driven machines, he 
must be able to read and follow complicated 
directions, he must know how to adjust him- 
self to the factory system. 

All of which means that the wide gulf that 
Once existed between classical education and 
manual training has grown narrower and 
narrower until now it is impossible to draw 
a hard-and-fast line between them. 

Consider, if you please, the wonderful 
achievement that some call the triumph and 
some the tragedy of modern civilization, the 
making of the atomic bomb. The theory 
of the thing was purely intellectual, in- 
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volving mathematical calculations so difi- 
cult that most of us cannot even imagine 
what they were about, much less how to 
make them. The intellectual work, or the 
bulk of it, had been performed years be- 
fore the outbreak of the Second World War, 
but there was no bomb, nor any immediate 
prospect of one. 

The actual construction of the thing was 
only partly mental labor, and largely me- 
chanical. True, some of the mechanics were 
also very great scientists, thinkers of the 
first order of importance; yet they had hands 
ekillful enough to operate precision instru- 
ments of extreme delicacy, and without those 
hands their thinking could never have borne 
fruit. 

So the term “vocational education” has 
become less and less precise as our indus- 
trial civilization has grown more and more 
complicated, until today all education is to 
some extent vocational, and the learning of 
any craft is to some extent education. Off- 
hand one might be inclincd to say that 
no two operations could be more utterly dif- 
ferent than setting a turret lathe and trans- 
lating a line of Homer. Yet in both cases one 
must know the material that is to be worked, 
Dave a clear concept of what the end project 
is to be like, and be aware of what the dif- 
culties are and how to overcome them. 

Most important of all, each worker, if he 
is to be highly successful, must be dedicated 
to the purpose of producing something that 
is exactly right. Sloppy work means 4 de- 
fective product, whether it is a line of verse 
or a bearing with a tolerance of one ten- 
thousand of an inch. 

It is this last factor that I would urge 
upon your attention today. You have had 
in your classrooms, I know, persistent and 
consistent emphasis on the fact that it 18 
not enough to do the thing, that the only 
success is in doing it right. That is the 
basis of all education, vocational, classical, 
professional, or any other. When it comes 
to that point, it is all alike; and what your 
hands do, whether it is writing a play or 
assembling an internal combustion engine, 
will reflect the way your brain works. If 
your thinking is direct, accurate, and pre- 
cise, your work will be swift and efficient, 
and it makes no difference at all what that 
work is. 

Obviously, then, anything that Improves 
the quality of a man's thinking will improve 
the quality of his work. The converse is also 
true—as a man improves the quality of his 
work he is pretty sure to improve the qual- 
ity of his thinking—but for the moment let 
us consider the first proposition, the desir- 
ability of improving one’s thinking as a 
means of improving one's work. 

Once again let us go back to school to 
Athens. Solon required every citizen's son 
to learn a trade. It was not nec to re- 
quire him to take an interest in the city's 
affairs, for that was the very heart of Greek 
life. Remember that in ancient Greece the 
city, the polis, was the entire nation and 
interest in the affairs of the polis was interest 
in political affairs. 

If Solon were dictator of the United States 
today he would have to reverse his orders, 
Moet Americans know how to do something 
to make a living, but vast numbers take little 
or no interest in political affairs. If he were 
living today, Solon would command every 
American to tench his son, not a trade, but 
how to act as a citizen, for it is In that de- 
partment that we are falling short. 

It is that advice I urge upon you. You 
are people who have accepted the old law- 
glver's counsel. You have understood the 
honor and dignity of the craft; but let me 
remind you that men who are craftsmen and 
nothing else have never created a great civil- 
ization. That work requires men who are 
craftsmen and also competent citizens. 

We have recently had a vivid illustration 
of this very point. The man who made the 
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atom bomb was certainly a fine workman; 
you might put up a pretty good argument 
that he was the finest workman of his gener- 
ation. But in his youth he made the error 
that no Athenian of Solon's time could pos- 
sibly haye made—he devoted all his time 
and attention to his work, giving none to 
public affairs. As a result, he was deceived 
into assuming a tolerant attitude toward 
the greatest political heresy cf our time; and 
in later years that error rose to embarrass 
him and his country. 

I plead with you not to make that mis- 
take and I emphasize the truth that this 
man's original mistake was not in becom- 
ing involved with Communisis—that in- 
volvement was a result of the original mis- 
take, which was to be indifferent to the con- 
duct of public affairs. The man who is in- 
different to public affairs in a democracy 
lays himself wide open to deception, and 
deception may lead him into monstrous er- 
ror. 

On the other hand, do not fail to learn 
the supreme lesson that Athens teaches— 
that when you have a society in which all 
men, or nearly all, are at the same time skill- 
ful workmen and citizens alert to what is 
going on in public affairs, you may have a 
brilliant civilization, perhaps the most bril- 
Uant that it is possible to create. In this 
institution you students have acquired half 
of the necessary equipment; you have trained 
your minds and your hands to discharge 
the duties of private life adequately. But 
it is not enough; there remains another 
realm, that of public affairs, and no school 
can teach you how to conduct yourself there. 
You must learn for yourself, 

But the respect for accuracy, for fact not 
fancy, that you have learned here has 
equipped you to learn all that is necessary 
for a citizen to know. The one other requi- 
site 18 diligence. But with that, it is possi- 
ble for you to make a contribution to our 
country that will raise it a little further to- 
ward true greatness and enduring power. 


Two Sick Industries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include a 
timely suggestion to Dr. Arthur L, 
Burns in an editorial in the New York 
Times of June 7, 1954, entitled “Two Sick 
Industries.” 


There is no question but what the 
textile and coal industries are in a de- 
pressed condition, and are entitled to 
every consideration possible to bring re- 
lief to the workers and their families 
and to business and management. 

The editorial follows: 

Two BICK INDUSTRIES 

We hope that when Dr. Arthur F. Burns, 
the chairman of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers, holds his first gen- 
eral press conference tomorrow, he will indi- 
cate that the administration is giving 
thought to the depressed state of the coal 
and textile industries. Each week brings 
fresh reports of shut mines and mills, 
widening unemployment and erosion of la- 
bor standards. 

Workers in the Botany Mills at Pagsaic, 
N. J., long a pattern setter in the woolen 
and worsted field, will have their pay cut 
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914 cents an hour under an arbitrator's de- 
cision, effective today. Other northern mills 
are pressing for similar cuts as an alterna- 
tive to bankruptcy. The textile unions bave 
sought to cooperate in increasing the em- 
ciency of the industry and the productivity 
of its workers. But the industry has been 
losing ground in the face of competition 
from imported fabrics, synthetics, and non=- 
union producers in the South. 

The coal industry has been running down- 
hill so long that we tend to take its woes for 
granted, Now, for the first time since the 
thirties, there are signs that the mine oper- 
ators are sufficiently concerned to jettison 
their sectional feuds and work together with 
the Government in measures intended to re- 
store economic health to the vast areas of 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ilinois; and 
15 other States that are dependent on coal 
for the livelihood of their people. 

It is clear that no general upturn in the 
economy will automatically restore the pros- 
perity of the mines or the textile mills. The 
sooner the administration gets together with 
management and labor in these industries to 
seek answers to their basic problems, the 
sooner remedial programs can get underway. 


American Troops to Indochina? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in a Me- 
morial Day address in Minnesota, I dis- 
cussed the hazards which the United 
States would face if we should under- 
take to send troops to Indochina at this 
time, both in sacrifice of American youth 
and the standing of this country in the 
minds of the Asiatic people whose strong 
aspirations for national 8 
must be recognized. 

I ask unanimous consent that this FE 
dress, delivered at Memorial Day serv- 
ices at Bemidji, Minn., on May 30, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY UNITED STATES SENATOR EDWARD J. 
THYE, OF MINNESOTA, AT MEMORIAL Dar 
Services, Bemips1, MINN., SUNDAY, May 30, 
1964 

DEDICATED TO PEACE 

“Memoria Day has long been a day set apart 
from all other patriotic days, for it is a day 
not only of gratitude and appreciation of 
those who have given much in the service 
of our country, but also a day of dedication 
for all, old and young, who are privileged to 
share the blessings of our common American 
heritage. 

This day, as we know it, had its origin 
soon after the Civil War under the leader- 
ship of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
Today there is but one left In the whole 
land—our own Albert Woolson, of Minne- 
sota—of that gallant band of the boys in 
blue whose appearance each Memorial Day 
helped to make that day, at least in the 
minds of those who were the boys and giris 
of yesterday, the most touching and typi- 
cally American of the special days on the 
calendar. From earliest childhood one re- 
members the gathering of the old soldiers, 
the march under the warm spring sun, the 
cemetery where colorful flowers and the 
bright Stars and Stripes were placed at the 
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headstones of the dead. Later the veterans 
Of the Spanish-American War and of World 
War I and World War II took the places of 
the old soldiers who participated for so 
Manys years in the exercises. 

The new Memorial Day is different, in many 
Ways, with a new group of veterans, not yet 
Old, in the places of honor. But it is not 
different in purpose. Those who have gone 

ger on In grateful memory. All over this 
land there are community gatherings like 
this at this hour all with the common pur- 
Pose of paying tribute to the highest attri- 
butes of patriotic duty and renewing both 
Our faith in the America we love and our 
Purpose to keep strong those ideals of unity, 
Of justice, and of peace which those we here 

Nor sought to preserve. 

This is a day dedicated to thoughts of 
Peace among the nations and as such it is a 
true American day, for one distinguishing 
Mark of our great Republic is the desire 
ot its people to remain at peace with other 
nations and to prevent the horrors of war 
in this atomic age. It is true that peace- 
loving men and women cannot look upon 
the present world scene without some sense 
Of disillusionment, but we must not forget 
that the things which have made America 
Breat came through struggle and sacrifice, 
and we cannot keep them or strengthen 
them by easy or cheap means. And let us 
not forget that while the United States, 
Perhaps more than any other great nation 
in all history, is dedicated to peace there 
are some things we consider even more sà- 
Cred, and they are freedom and justice and 
honor, 

These ideals and, in fact, the very security 
Of this country, are challenged today by an 
Alen philosophy that is the exact opposite 
Of American principles of freedom and by a 
dictator government which is bent upon 
Spreading that ideology throughout the 
World and bringing all others under their 
domination, I need not recount to you 
What we have done in this cold war to build 
7 military and economic strength needed 
Or our own security, to bring the nations 
Of the free world together in collective meas- 
Ures against the forces of communism, to 
ie less-fayored nations in bettering the 

Of their people, and to seek understand- 
ing with our friends and allies and the peo- 
pl that vast, awakening continent of 


to Men thése forces of communism sought 
85 Overrun the independent Republic of Ko- 
t We did not hesitate to answer that 
Š èat in the only way it could be answered 
Nd understood—by force of arms—and we 
Ow the costly sacrifice of American lives 
tr, were made because of that threat to 
alten and security. Earlier we had as- 
ted Greece in fighting off the Communist 
Guerrillas, and we made a clear and winning 
Bower to the Soviet attempt to blockade 
aai, We have also furnished much in 
Pplies, material, and technical know-how 
been cochina where a fierce struggle has 
Fin going on for control of a rich and 
ategic area. 


Indochina, grave problem 
se a dochina at this time presents the most 
It ka problem in the entire world picture, 
Who — Serious, in fact, that there are those 
can lleve we should intervene with Ameri- 
ham Pops to bolster the French and Viet- 
Who 2 against the Communist rebels 
Chin, Ave enjoyed the active support of Red 
a and Soviet Russia. 
aes is my considered judgment that it 
fo rece be a grave mistake to send American 

into Indochina, and thus involve us 
rectly in that war. It would be costly in 
Aas extreme, not only in the sacrifice of 
5 na blood and treasure, but likewise 
alwa destruction of the very things we have 
ye fought for—freedom and independ- 
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ence. And it would completely undermine 
what little understanding now exists in the 
minds of the people of Asia and the Far East 
as to what our true objectives are. 

I do not underestimate the danger to 
Indochina, or the effect on that entire area if 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos, which make 
up the Associated States of Indochina, should 
eventually fall into Communist hands. I 
have always supported what we have tried 
to do there, but I am convinced that we 
must draw the line on sending American 
boys into the fight. 

When we fought in Korea we were fighting 
side by side with the people of a nation 
which had been freed. When we sent help 
to Greece, we assisted a country independent 
and united under popular rulers. When we 
resisted the Soviet blockade of Berlin we 
aided people who were struggling for free- 
dom. 

The situation in Indochina is quite differ- 
ent, for there we would not be understood as 
aiding with our troops an independent na- 
tion in a fight for freedom., We would be 
accused—and I regret to say with some 
justification—of rescuing the French colonial 
power. In the light of the national aspira- 
tions of every Asiatic nation I do not see how 
we can take such action without great dam- 
age to our position in the whole struggle of 
the free world against the slave world. 

France has not yet given true independ- 
ence to the states of Indochina, It has not 
made those states ready for independence 
through trained leadership or self-reliant 
industrial development, It will require much 
time to train adequate native military forces, 
even if true independence is now granted—as 
we granted independence to the Philippines 
in accordance with our promise. When I 
traveled in the Far East last fall in making 
& survey of our forelgn operations program I 
talked to many people in the countries visit- 
ed. I came back with the clear impression 
that a key to the fight against communism in 
these areas is a vital and phychological fac- 
tor involving the national aspirations of 
these people and their desire for independ- 
ence. I believe that the will to resist Com- 
munist domination will depend as much 
upon this factor, and their understanding of 
the purposes and objectives of the free na- 
tions, as it will upon either military power or 
economic assistance. 

Think what it would mean, solely from our 
own standpoint, if we started pouring Amer- 
ican manpower into the Indochina civil war. 
It would be an endless sacrifice because of 
the vast manpower reservolr existing along 
the northern border in Red China from 
which there would be a continuous infiltra- 
tion into the war area. Our supply lines 
would be so long there would be a constant 
drain on our resources. Such an involvement 
could be self-destructive, while Soviet Rus- 
sia meanwhile would be building up her in- 
dustrial power without a similar military 
drain of men and supplies, 

Far East security pact 


The only acceptable alternative which is 
apparent is collective security in the far- 
Pacific, while we continue to give such 
material ald as we can in Indochina. We 
must strengthen our friends in the Far East, 
including Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa and 
Syn, Rhee in Korea, encourage Japan 
to Industrial strength as part of this asso- 
clation, and bring the Philippines, Malaya, 
Thailand, Indonesia, Australia, and New 
Zealand, as well as our western allies, into 
a Pacific security pact. There are vast re- 
sources in India and Pakistan that could 
be allied in the fight for freedom, and I 
believe that one day China will see the folly 
of continuing as a tool of the Soviet. 

Such an alliance of independent and 
sovereign nations, on a basis of equality, 
seems to me to be the objective toward which 
We must now work. 
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We face a most difficult task and we know 
there is no sure road ahead, but we must 
not be discouraged either by the complex- 
ities of the situation or setbacks that will 
develop. Let us show a determination, a 
singleness of purpose, a skill in diplomacy, 
and a united spirit that will exceed those 
of the vast forces arrayed against us in the 
struggle for freedom and security. 

You cannot have order in a nation or 
peace in a world in which fundamental 
rights, opportunity and justice are denied 
to great masses of people, or where honor 
and respect are lacking. There are, in fact, 
three essential conditions of order in a 
nation: There must be a rule of justice and 
fair play; there must be permanent institu- 
tions controlling its application; and the 
means and temptation to use private force 
must be carefully Umited and controlled. 
And these, likewise, are the essential founda- 
tions of international order and world peace. 


Maybe Stalin Was Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Maybe Stalin Was Right,” 
published in the Indianapolis Star of 
May 4, 1954. I commend the reading of 
the editorial to all my colleagues, for it 
is written by Mr. Eugene C. Pulliam, pub- 
lisher of that newspaper, who has one of 
the best grasps of the foreign situation 
possessed by any man in America, and in 
the editorial he expresses the feelings of 
many Americans. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mayer Statin Was RIGHT 


Maybe Stalin was right, after all. He al- 
ways said that the capitalist nations were 
soft, decadent, confused, and plagued with 
inner contradictions. Because of this, he 
said, they would be ripe for picking by a 
confident and ruthless Communist con- 
spiracy. 

Nothing that happened in his lifetime 
proved him wrong. By preying on the enmi- 
ties, divisions, and wars of the capitalist 
nations in Europe, and on the pathetic ignor- 
ance of communism of the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations, he won control of 
half of Europe and aN of China. 

And look at us today. After making agree- 
ment after agreement with the Kremlin in 
the past 10 years and seeing them all broken, 
we are still trying again at Geneva. As al- 
ways before, our allies are putting every sort 
of pressure on us to give in “Just a little” to 
get another agreement. Now, when our 
Secretary of State tries to call a halt to this 
continued retreat, our allies haye walked 
out on us. The British are holding cozy 
talks with Molotov at which he seeks to get 
them to act as mediator between commu- 
nism and American policy toward Red China. 
Mediator. No wonder the Red Russian and 
Red Chinese delegates at Geneva gloat and 
Swagger and act as victors over an enemy 
groveling on his knees. 

No wonder Dulles came home. He twice 
tried to purchase Allied unity at the price 
of appeasement and both times he failed. 
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Now there is no unity among the Allies. 
They have walked out on us at the critical 
moment. And so it is time for the ago- 
nizing reappraisal of American foreign policy 
of which Dulles has spoken. 


WHY DIDN'T WE LISTEN? 


That reappraisal would not have been 830 
agonizing if our State Department had 
heeded Senator Bob Taft's last major speech 
made just after he had been struck down 
by the cancer that killed him 3 months later. 
Speaking of the Korean Conference, Taft 
said, We should do our best, and if we fail, 
then let England and our other allies know 
we are withdrawing from all further peace 
negotiations in Korea. * * * I believe we 
might as well abandon any idea of working 
with the United Nations in the east, and 
reserve to ourselves a completely free band.” 

We should have done it then. We must 
do it now before our timid allies drag 
us down with them again in appeasement 
and in ignoble bargaining with criminals 
and liars. 

MUNICH ALL OVER AGAIN 


Today we see Eden in the role of Cham- 
berlain, Bidault in the role of Daladier plead- 
ing for peace at any price with Molotoy in 
Hitler’s role and Mao in Mussolini's, It's 
Munich all over again. But there is a dif- 
ference. The United States Government is 
there, too. 

It's time to get out. What are we doing 
in this conference with tyrants and tortur- 
ers and betrayers? They have publicly pro- 
claimed their intention to destroy us and 
the institutions and freedoms we love. What 
are we doing trying to make another agree- 
ment with people whose word is given only 
to be broken, who have violated every treaty 
and agreement they have made with us in 
the past 10 years? 

No wonder they think we are stupid, con- 
fused, and afraid. We have acted that way 
in conference after conference. Every time 
our Allies say, It means world war III.“ 
we back away, and give in, and lose a few 
more countries to the Communist slave em- 
pire, 

It is time to show both our Allies and 
the Communists what America is really like. 
It is time to act in the spirit of these ring- 
ing words spoken in June 1952 by General 
Eisenhower: “If we are deserving of our 
heritage of freedom, there is no more reason 
to fear 190 million backward people living 
on the Eurasian continent, surrounded by 
a flock of captive and recalcitrant states, 
than there is to fear pollywogs swimming 
down a muddy creek.” 

It’s time to go it alone. Our Allies have 
forced it on us by walking out. Our ene- 
mies fear us only if we are free from the 
restraining hand of those who still want to 
do business with aggressors. 

We should make our independent posi- 
tion clear as quickly as we can. The best 
way to do that is to break off diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union and all the 
captive states immediately. This will put 
the world on notice that from now on ap- 
Ppeasement is out. We will make no more 
deals with those who seek our destruction. 
We will also get rid of a few hundred Soviet 
spies and saboteurs operating here under 
diplomatic passport. 

Congress should hold up all action on the 
foreign aid bill. Nothing should be appro- 
printed until a new policy is worked out. 
That policy should base all American aid 
on the principle of giving only to those who 
are ready to fight and die for freedom. 
Countries like Turkey, Greece, South Korea, 
and Nationalist China should have first pri- 
ority. We should stand henceforth equally 
against Communist aggression by the Soviets 
and against colonial oppression by European 
nations. 

From now on American policy should be 
made in America—not in London, not in 
Paris, not in Moscow. 
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Aid to Indochina Opposed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, a letter 
published in the New York Times of 
June 2, and written by William R. 
Mathews, editor and publisher of the 
Arizona Daily Star. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Am TO INDOCHINA OPPOSED— DANGER THAT 
PRESENT MEASURES Witt Leap TO Won 
Wan Is FEARED 

To the EDITOR or THE New Yore TIMES: 
When in the middie of April I returned 

from a 10-day trip behind the Iron Curtain 

that took me as far as Moscow and Lenin- 
grad I came home optimistic. In Europe we 
have definitely established a balance of 
power that forecasts peace rather than war. 

Since getting home I have become more 
and more alarmed by the belligerency of 

American opinion and the unwarranted as- 

sumption in high Government circles that if 

we intervene with military efforts in Indo- 
china we can win a military victory from 
which will come a political victory: the savy- 
ing of the rest of Asia from communism. 

In my opinion we have started down the 
traditional road to a world war because, in 
proposing to stop communism we will ex- 
pand our efforts into the same unlimited and 
unattainable objectives that took us into 
two world wars. The same old signs mark 
the way. Firat there is economic help, which 
we justify on moral grounds; next comes 
munitions aid, and then technical assistance 
and military advisers. 

PLAN OF ACTION 


We are at that point today. As these meas- 
ures fall, we will send military teams—not 
to fight, of course, but to train the natives 
to fight. As this plan falis we will resort to 
air strikes from our carriers. When our 
confidence in airpower does not bring the 
expected results the cry will go up to start 
hitting the source of Indochinese strength— 
China—by air and by blockading now by sea. 

As these plans miscarry our anger will 
mount. We will reluctantly consent to the 
gending of troops from America, As the war 
drags on without decision and we find our- 
selves bogged down in another stalemate 
our anger will grow into blind fury, and we 
will give the go-ahead signal to President 
Rhee and Chiang Kai-shek with the hope 
we can bleed“ China to submission, or start 
a counterrevolution there, 


The chances are, judging from what 1 
have seen of Soyiet policy, that the Russians 
will not enter a war with China at first. 
They will, of course, send munitions. If 
the Soviet Union enters, it will come from 
the slipping of some cog in Europe or the 
Middle East. 

The cry is already heard here at home, 
“We have to settle accounts sometime, so 
Jet's do it now and get It over with.” These 
words can become a popular slogan. The 
fat will be in the fire, and once more we will 
be fighting a war to end wars, a war to free 
the enslaved, etc. 

We drifted into two wars. And that is 
what we are doing today. We are mistakenly 
assuming that if we win a military victory 
in Indochina a political victory will follow 
automatically. That is a woeful illusion. 
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as most reporters who have been there can 
confirm, 

It is one thing to win a political victory 
over an enormous hostile population, and 
another thing to win it with a sympathetic 
native population. To take for granted that 
we can convert the Indochinese to our side 
overlooks the fact that their hatred is 
founded not only on opposition to the 
French but to all white men, 


SEA AND AIR POWER 


Surely the time has come to make a sober 
reappraisal of our objective and our strength. 
We Americans can by an economical use of 
our military power maintain the line of the 
Aleutians, the 38th parallel in Korea, Japan, 
Okinawa, Formosa, and the Philippines in- 
definitely. We can break up any invasion 
from the Asiatic mainland with our seapower 
and airpower. 

So many of us have absurd ideas about 
Asia. As a continent, it is a gigantic poor- 
house. We can afford to lose it, if trying to 
save it means wrecking ourselves as well as 
the world. If France cannot hold Indochina 
with the help we are giving, our policy ehould 
be “stay out.” If the British and their do- 
minions, Australia and New Zealand, will not 
muster the strength to protect their interests, 
it will be futile for us to attempt to do it. 

From what I have seen during various 
visits to the Orient, I am convinced that 
the loss of Indochina will not mean the Joss 
of Thailand in the near future. The British 
will continue to have trouble in Malay and 
later on in Hong Kong, no matter what hap- 
pens in Indochina, I also believe that India, 
Indonesia, and Burma will have much more 
respect for us when they see that they must 
face their own salvation alone. We cannot 
save people from communism when they do 
not want to be saved. 

Now that we have reestablished a balance 
of power in Europe and are maintaining a 
precarious one in the Middle East, for us to 
Tisk getting bogged down on the continent 
of Asia would, within the next few years. 
wipe out the notable gains we have made, 

It is time to recognize that there are limits 
to our strength and the scope of our ideals 
and morality. We will best serve the people 
of the United States and all our friends 
abroad by consciously limiting our objec“ 
tives instead of continuing to plunge blindly 
5 bie will be another world war 

e eclipse of freedo 
9 m at home and 
WILLIAM R, MATHEWS. 
Tucson, ARIZ., May 22, 1954. 


Report on Texas’ First Soil Conservation 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, the May issue of the Soil and Water 
magazine, published by the Association 
of Texas Soil Conservation District Su- 
pervisors, contains an article briefly out- 
lining the work during the last 14 years 
of the first soil conservation district €57 
tablished in Texas, 

The article so effectively emphasizes 
the vital importance of the work of the 
soil conservation districts that it 1$ 
worthy of the attention of all the Mem- 
bers of Congress. Therefore, I ask parent 
imous consent that the article from 
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and Water magazine be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor. 

ere being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


3 few short years ago, on June 29, 1940, 
ue first soil conservation district board of 
con visors in Texas was sworn in in the old 

Urthouse in historic Nacogdoches. 
= thought it would be interesting to see 

hat has happened in the Nacogdoches-Rusk 
Soll conservation district in the intervening 
Years. Has the district made a dent on con- 
zervatlon there? What does the evidence 
Show? 

After a hurried survey of the district, we 
ma report the dent is both visible and per- 

ent. 

The chairman of the board now Is the same 
Chairman who stood up and took his oath 
Li otce back in 1940, and his name is Belton 

timer, of Garrison. The chairman is the 

e. but the land is not the same land. 

Nacogdoches and Henderson are sur- 
TOunded by some of the prettiest pastures 
On earth, wrought out of sedge-grass hills 
and weedy valleys by the magic of know- 
2 and cooperation. This isn't to say that 
* too much of the land still isn’t in that 

*lpless state nature throws over an area 
When cultivated land has been cropped to 

ath and abandoned, but the evidences of 
A district at work are here to be seen by 
anybody for whom a pretty pasture is one 

the most beautiful sights on earth. 

Not only is it evident in the pastures, but 
a in the timberland. The care and culti- 

ation of pine trees, through planting seed- 
dens selective cutting, etc., are clearly evi- 
aoe There is a demonstration plot of 
jbout 10 acres just outside Nacagdoches, on 
1 that once was an airport, which will 

Airily take your breath. Nine years ago the 
City enlisted the aid of Boy Scouts in a 
Feforestation project, and pine seedlings 
mire put out in neat rows. Now, 9 years 
noe a magnificent stand of pines is grow- 

£ there, some of it now ready for cutting. 

By selective cutting, that 9 acres will be 
w Ucing pulpwood from now on, and 

hat has happened there is happening on 
N ny privately owned acres not only in the 
tim ogdoches area but throughout the pine 

ber area of east Texas. 

But it is the pasture improvement which 
the den the eye. On a quick trip through 
* © district, piloted by Area Conservationist 
© D. Bolton and Work Unit Conservationist 

®ude Compton, we saw pastures that 
b ked like golf courses, despite the drought, 

Ut they were not show places, they were 
At-making past ures for some ot the more 
an 100 dairies which have sprung up in 
del district in the last 5 or 6 years. Others 
fa Inged to beef cattle raisers, and the cold 
ts of the matter are that an east Texas 

Asture, when improved, will simply grow 

hat More beef than a west Texas pasture, 
Saas as west Texas farmland, when it gets 
nature, will beat east Texas farmland 

a It comes to economical production of 

von or grain. 

firms ugh the use of fertilizer (fertilizer 
lan Now sell fertilizer distributed on your 
Text! and particularly crimson clover, east 
errs sandy land is responding in an unbe- 
fg able fashion, and the spread of the work 
tar entaglous. It sort of goes by areas. One 
vin win improve his pasture, a neighbor 
low follow suit, other neighbors will fol- 
imp m, and before long the whole area is 
Cen ered: resulting in such a place as the 
‘doen Heights community near Nacog- 

“er » dotted with dairies and rolling hills 

Teen pastures. 
munde the White family at New Hope com- 
Daune Three families, Preston White, 
are P White, and their father, R. P. White, 
Imp, PPorting themselves on 105 acres of 
in poed land, with every foot of their land 

een pastures, 
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But it didn’t happen over night. There is 
no magic formula. What the Whites did 
was set out to make their land more fertile, 
and they worked untold hours hauling 
chicken litter from surrounding chicken 
farms and spreading it on their land. They 
began in 1945, fertilizing and planting, first 
Austrian winter peas, then vetch, then white 
dutch clover, then crimson clover, then mus- 
tang oats, et cetera. 

You have to see their place to understand 
how three families can live well off that little 
land, but once you've seen it, you believe it. 

The White place is cited only as an exam- 
ple of what's taking place in the Nacog- 
doches-Rusk district. The area is dotted 
with such examples, and the improved pas- 
tures in one community alone would be jus- 
tification enough for the district program. 

The goal of a completely conserved Nacog- 
doches-Rusk district is still a long way off, 
sedge grass fields can be found alongside 
clover fields, but anybody can see the area 
is on the right track and has made incredi- 
ble progress since the board of supervisors 
was sworn in a few short years ago. Texas’ 
first soil conservation district will stand in- 
spection. 


It Isn’t Fair To Judge Men by Labels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “It Isn't Fair To Judge Men by 
Labels,” which appeared in the June 2, 
1954, issue of the Messenger, of Owens- 
boro, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Ir Isn’t Fam To Jupes MEN BY LABELS 


Most of us are pretty well aware today 
that we too often substitute label pinning 
for hard thinking about issues and men. 
Perhaps, however, we are not sufficiently 
conscious of how frequently we employ one 
particular label—“leftist.” 

In its original European context, the “left” 
comprised that portion of a legislative cham- 
ber covering those political parties which 
espoused principles grading from moderate 
socialism to the extremes of Communist radl- 
calism. The right“ embraced parties rang- 
ing in principle from liberal capitalism to 
the extreme state of capitalism called 
fascism. 

As the Europeans used the term “leftist,” 
it appeared to be largely a descriptive des- 
ignation, and a pretty general one at that. 
Certainly it was not intended to be a term 
of scornful reproach, since in European poli- 
tics it is just as respectable to be a Socialist 
as to be, say, a liberal capitalist. 

As drawn into the American political 
terminology, though, the word “leftist” 
came to have a different connotation. It 
was meant to describe pure Socialists and 
Communists. Liberal Democrats and liberal 
Republicans were felt to be in the moderate 
center, with some other minor groups on 
the border between center and left. 

More than this, the word in America was 
many times used as a derisive epithet. Since 
by definition a “leftist espoused another 
form of government, he was to that extent 
un-American. 

But since the advent of the New Deal and 
the Fair Deal and the growth of the great 
Russian Communist menace to global pro- 
Portions, we in America have steadily ex- 
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panded the territory taken in by the term 
“leftist.” 

Today it is often applied loosely to all 
liberals of either major party. And often, 
indeed, it is attached even to moderate con- 
servatives who feel themselves quite de- 
voted to capitalist democracy but choose to 
differ from more confirmed conservatives at 
some points. Even the late Senator Taft 
earned the epithet when he put his name to 
a public housing bill in 1949 and earlier. 

So a word which one time had a very 
specific meaning for America at least has 
today become a sort of catchall epithet that 
may be hurled at anyone who is not either 
an extreme or a confirmed conservative. It 
is a tar-brush word, and we are daubing it 
around pretty carelessly in these times. 

If we are going to label so many Ameri- 
cans leftists, then it would seem perfectly 
fair to dub the rest of our classifiable citi- 
zenry as rightists. 

As it stands, the Impression is abroad that 
there are good Americans and then there are 
leftists, who unhappily seem to be a larger 
and larger share of the politically mature 
population. 

Of course it isn’t really like that. And 
we either ought to stop slapping the tar 
about or daub a comparable heel on every- 
body. 


Urgent Need for More Trained Medical 
Social Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, each 
day we are more aware of the fact that 
the health of our people is a first line of 
defense of the Nation. And that the 
men and women trained to fight disease 
and disabling accidents are truly de- 
fenders of the people when they serve 
the people's needs. 

My own city of St. Louis has an ex- 
cellent record of caring what happens to 
its sick people. It also has an unusually 
fine record of training young men and 
women for service in the medical and 
health professions. These young people 
are from not only St. Louis and the State 
of Missouri but from other States and 
some foreign countries. St. Louis Uni- 
versity and Washington University, with 
their allied hospitals and clinics, are dis- 
tinguished centers for medical and 
health training. 

The people of St. Louis, as well as the 
doctors and professors, have helped to 
make St. Louis a progressive medical 
center. Almost 50 years ago—in 1910— 
a small group of women volunteers who 
helped manage the affairs of St. Louis 
Children’s Hospital organized one of the 
first hospital social service departments 
in the country. 

These women of St. Louis and the 
doctors at Children’s Hospital realized 
that sick children need more than medi- 
cine and surgery. The kind of place the 
child went home to from the hospital, 
whether he had proper braces or other 
appliances, transportation to and from 
the hospital were some of the many 
things they saw as necessary to the 
child's recovery also. With money from 
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their own purses and those of their 
friends, they established a social service 
department to help their young patients 
and their families. 

Social service departments are not un- 
usual in hospitals today, due in no small 
part to the pioneering in St. Louis. In 
this field, as in many others, St. Louis 
still leads the way. 

That is one reason I am especially 
pleased to have a letter calling attention 
to the medical social work training facil- 
ities in St. Louis. Medica] social workers 
are specially trained to work with doctors 
and nurses in hospitals, clinics, and 
other health services. This is one of the 
health professions which is not so well 
known but which needs many more 
trained persons. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
to urge both young men and women to 
investigated further the training oppor- 
tunities for this and other health profes- 
sions at St. Louis University and Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis. Miss 
Lewis’ letter, which follows, gives more 
details about where such information 
can be secured. 

Medical social work is not for the 
young man or woman who wants to get 
rich quick or who will not—or cannot— 
take time for specialized training. But 
it is the kind of career that puts young 
men and women into the ranks of the 
defenders of the people's health. 

The above-mentioned letter follows: 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY CLINICS 
AND ALLIED HOSPITALS, 
SOCIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 
St. Louis, Mo., June 1, 1954. 
Representative Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
United States Congress, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mas. SULLIVAN: Like all citizens of 
St. Louis, I am sure you are proud of the 
medical facilities of our city. I feel certain, 
too, that you are equally proud of the excel- 
lent opportunities St. Louis offers for pro- 
fessional training in the medical and health 
fields. I am writing to ask your help in mak- 
ing these facts better known to young men 
and women who plan training for medical 
and health service careers. 

We are unusually fortunate in having two 
important teaching centers in St. Louis— 
Washington University and St. Louis Uni- 
versity. Both offer students a wide choice of 
Specialized professional training. For train- 
ing in medical social work, my own pro- 
fession, these two universities rank with the 
best in the country. 

Those of us who recelved our medical social 
work training in St. Louis are especially 
eager that young people choosing a career 
consider the opportunities that St. Louis of- 
fers for professional training in our field. 

The George Warren Brown School of So- 
cial Work at Washington University and the 
school of social work at St. Louis University 
gives students the best possible combination 
of classroom instruction and actual work ex- 
perience in the great teaching hospitals asso- 
ciated with the universities. The hospitals 
in St. Louls have pioneered in medical social 
work for almost 50 years, 

Medical social work is an unusually attrac- 
tive. profession for the person who likes the 
medical atmosphere and who wants to help 
sick people return to health and normal life. 

Many social workers today are valued mem- 
bers of the modern medical team in hos- 
pitals, clinics, and health agencies. We are 
trained particularly to work with doctors, 
nurses, and numerous medical specialists. 
It is our Job to help patients handle social 
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and economic problems that often compli- 
cate illness or retard recovery. 

But the hard facts are that there are more 
medical social work jobs available than there 
are trained persons to fill them. One reason 
for this is that there are no short cuts for 
medical social work training, Two years of 
specialized postgraduate study after gradu- 
ation from college are necessary. 

The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, which, of course, is most interested 
in the care of polio victims, considers the 
shortage of medical social workers so serious 
that it has taken steps to help relieve the 
shortage. The Foundation has made a grant 
to the American Association of Medical So- 
cial Workers to help recruit at least 3,500 
newly trained medical social workers by 1957. 

Our two schools of social work in St. Louis 
can and should train a much larger number 
of medical social workers in the next few 
years. We bave the know-how and we have 
the hospital facilities. We must do every- 
thing possible to keep pace with the grow- 
ing health needs of the country. 

I hope that many college students—and 
their parents—will explore further the pos- 
sibilities of medical social work training in 
St. Louis. For more detailed information 
they should write to: 

Benjamin E. Loungdabl, dean, the George 
Warren Brown School of Social Work, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louls 5, Mo. 

Rev. Aloysius H. Scheller. S.J., dean, School 
of Social Service, St, Louis University, 221 
North Grand Boulevard, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

American Association of Medical Social 
Workers, 1834 K Street NW., Washington 6, 
D. C. 

As a medical social worker, I appreciate 
very much your interest and cooperation 
in making these facts known to young peo- 
ple who want to train for a career that is 
more than a job. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary M. Lewis 
Miss Mary M. Lewis, 
Director, Social Service Department, 
Washington University Clinics and 
Allied Hospitals; Chairman, St. Louis 
Chapter, American Association of 
Medical Social Workers. : 


Address by Adlai Stevenson at Columbia 
University Bicentennial Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday, June 5, former Gov. Adlai Steven- 
son, of Illinois, delivered an address at 
Columbia University on the Nation's 
moral crisis. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TEXT OF ADLAI STEVENSON’S ADDRESS AT 

COLUMBIA ON NATION'S MORAL Crisis 

Dr. Russell, Mrs. Roosevelt, President Kirk, 
ladies, and gentlemen, here at Columbia our 
country celebrates an institution that has 
had continuous existence and tradition for 
200 years, an existence that goes back before 
there was a United States. 

In recent days you have heard far wiser 
men than I enlarge upon this theme and I 
would be presumptuous indeed to lecture 
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this distinguished audience about the nature 
of the university let alone the nature 
of Columbia. In fact, I am presumptuous 
to be here at all I am afraid. 

One of the most curious and persistent 
myths of democratic society is that political 
figures have anything important or interest- 
ing to say, especially when they are are out of 
office. 

I was instructed to speak here about a half 
dozen different things and finally I was told 
to say whatever I pleased, and my desultory 
remarks could perhaps be very crudely en- 
titled “Hooray for America” and Lock Out, 
America.” 

IRRATIONAL ABUSE OF AMERICA 


I am a great believer in national humility, 
modesty, self-examination, and self-criticism, 
and I have preached these virtues vigorously, 
although, of course, I haven't practiced them, 
Of late I have been disturbed, as I am sure’ 
many of you have, by what scems to me to 
be the course at home and abroad of irra- 
tional criticism, abuse and mistrust of Amer- 
ica, its conduct, its motives, and its people. 

I don’t mean just the voices that have 
been raised, we thank Gog, in protest against 
our current deficiencies, against the attacks 
on academic freedom, the pressure for con- 
formity, our failures abroad or the present 
wretched manifestations in Washington of 
our national neurosis. 

Nor do I mean the wholesome and the con- 
tinuous debate and self-examination that 
should and it must go on among us and 
among allies; the candid controversy that 
makes for good neighbors and for good 
friends. Rather, I am talking of the malice, 
distemper, and the new fashion of being 
cynical, sarcastic, skeptical, deprecating 
about America or fellow Americans in large 
groups, and therefore about America. 


WHAT THE VOICES ARE SAYING 


There are rising voices here and abroad 
that forget that although America occasion- 
ally gags on a gnat, it also has some talent 
Tor swallowing tigers whole; voices that tell 
us that our national energy is spent, that our 
old values have decayed, that it is futile to 
try to restore them. 

There are voices that say that at best we 
are as Rome; that once our bridges, our sky- 
scrapers, our factories, and our weapons fall 
before the iron law of decay no trace will be 
left—great issues, no great cause to mark our 
Past in universal history. 

And there are voices that seem to say that 
we are as Carthage, that our vital principle 
is commerce, Just commerce; our ethics, ovr 
politics, our imaginative faculties, they say, 
are all bent and twisted to serve our sov- 
ereign—commerce. 

Other voices cry havoc, fear that America 
is not equal to the task; that communism is 
the way to the future—is Irresistible, just as 
fascism was for them not so long ago. 


Even novelists and poets seem to have been 
infected. Humanism passes as realism. The 
very excitement in a time of change and 
testing is suspect. G 

Now, some of this talk may reflect a whole- 
some attitude abroad and a wholesome atti- 
tude here of self-criticism, if in a slightly 
fevered form. Some of it may even mark the 
reaction to the easy and the groundless opti- 
mism of the 19th century. 

I don't know, but I do know that if we 
doubt ourselves we will persuade no one. If 
we doubt our mission in the world we will 
do nothing to advance it. And if we are 
craven before the slanders that fill our ears 
we will secede from each other, But to view 
our present and our future with such sickly 
anxiety is to ignore the lessons and the 
achievements of our past. 


GENERATIONS OF ACHIEVEMENT 

For the plain truth is that we here in 
America have written the greatest succes 
story in human history. The plain truth ¥ 
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Sa on the record of performance we here 

1 America have in a few years made social- 

a 5 shown that communism is 
hing but 

Teactio’, a noisome stagnant pool of 

And it wasn't merely in 1776, when King's 
eee was a stripling, that America left 
te Ootprints on eternity. For in our life- 

me, we, the seventh generation of free and 
1 dependent Americans, have given a tidal 
Orce to the forward roll of what was set in 
Motion by the first generation. 

5 we but lift our heads for a moment 
bove this storm of criticism, of abuse, 
doubt, and “un-American activities,” and 
Survey the past 50 years, I think you will 
Say with me “Hooray for America.” 
ie first and most obvious thing we have 
cheer about is our material progress. The 
Miracle of American mass production is 
commonplace. And under our capitalist 
Artem we have increased our wealth to an 
Ant almost unimaginable 50 years ago, 

t the turn of the century. 

Now this increase in our wealth has of 
Course greatly changed our country. The 
Change for the sake of change—as I've tried 
With a notable lack of success to point out 

my countrymen—isn't worthy of ap- 
Plause. What matters is not that we have 
changed but how we have changed. 

Our national income is distributed far 
th equitably than it was at the turn of 
> e century. As late as 1935-36 there were 
niy about a million American families and 
an ttached individuals, as they commonly 

. with income of $5,000 or more, and 17 
Million with incomes of less than 81,000. 
tion? years later, in 1950, these propor- 
570 505 were just about reversed, and even 

ter allowing for inflation, the change is 
Still dramatic, 

R It is not in terms of money and products 
t we can see most clearly the change that 
at ica has undergone. Rather it is in the 
titude of the people and in the role of the 
ernment. For we have succeeded not 
1 y in making our society prosperous but 
keeping it fluid. 
daaa, while this was easy enough in the 
ian,” of the frontier, it seemed all but an 
th è dream by 1900. The frontier was closed; 
chit homestead land was gone; women and 
to dren labored in dingy sweatshops, and 
barons plundered at will. Miners in 
ny towns, and immigrants compressed 
filthy tenements were fast becoming a 
Table proletariat. 
KEYS TO A GREAT TRANSITION 
How could the roads of opportunity be 
pt open? How, short of revolution, could 
enap ast modern capitalism to democratic 
Wha ? To many it seemed hopeless. Yet see 
t happened—the gap between rich and 
P e has been greatly narrowed without rev- 
bin ion, without socialism, and without rob- 
& A to give to B—although there may be 
è dissent to that downtown. 
tna t Wealth has been mightily increased 
litter etter distributed. The rising tide has 

R. all the boats, 
dae has this transformation been ac- 

Plished? By increasing productivity and 
Deople ung government to the service of the 
velt o _ Woodrow Wilson, Theodore Roose- 
voit Robert LaFollette, and so on, led a re- 
th, I the American conscience, followed by 
They storms under Franklin Roosevelt. 

Ive altered the face of America. 
the © child-labor laws, wage-and-hour laws, 
lan utltrust acts, banking legislation, rural 
Curis ation, soil conservation, social se- 
Brag! unemployment compensation, the 
May ped income tax, inheritance taxes—it 

too much to say that all this and 
it certaj ounta to a bloodless revolution, but 
dur _inly amounts to a transformation of 

N, economic and social life, 

Ame Why was all this done? Why did 
Sponsi adopt the concept of man's re- 
lity for his fellow man? Our deci- 
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sion that the well-being of the least of us is 
the responsibility of all of us was, of course, 
not merely an economic and a political deci- 
sion; it was, at bottom, a moral decision. 
And it was not, as some are now saying in the 
Nation's capital, all a sinister conspiracy of 
the great philanthropic foundations. 

It rested upon the conviction that it’s the 
duty of the Government to keep open to all 
the people the avenues of opportunity that 
stretched so broad and so far before us in the 
days of our frontier. It rested upon the con- 
viction that the Government must safeguard 
the people against catastrophe not of their 
making. 

FACING CHALLENGES OF OUR ERA 


But this great decision has brought us face 
to face with vexing problems which have 
engaged your attention, as I understand it, 
during this past week—the problems of the 
conflict between freedom and security, be- 
tween the individual and his social safe- 
guards. 

It seems to me there is something gallant 
about man's fight to become the master 
rather than the slave of nature; but there 
is something rather tragic about his strug- 
gle to keep himself free from the impositions 
of his own social creations. 

Now it would be fatuous to claim that we 
are anywhere near solving this conflict, in 
my judgment, as it would be fatuous to say 
that because our material well-being in- 


creases year by year all must be well with 


America. It isn't. 

Too many of our people still dwell in 
wretched slums or on wornout land. Once 
again our topsoil, our national skin, is blow- 
ing away out on the plains. Our schools and 
hospitals are overcrowded; so are our mental 
institutions and our prisons. Too many of 
our cities are wasting away from neglect. 
And how can we boast of our high estate 
when more than 1 of every 10 citizens still 
do not enjoy fully equal opportunities? 

Nonetheless, our progress has been as- 
tonishing—more Americans are living better 
than ever before. The middle class, whose 
disappearance Marx so confidently predict- 
ed, has expanded as never before in the his- 
tory of any other nation. And while the 
Communist conspirators fulminate about the 
cruel capitalists, the lackeys of Wall Street, 
and the downtrodden masses, we have creat- 
ed a free society that promotes the general 
welfare of all far better, far more success- 
fully than it has ever been promoted by any 
other system or social organization. 

Briefly, I think America's record is ter- 
rific—if I may borrow a word from my junior 
son. And it is my view that its perform- 
ance abroad is even more spectacular. 

Since the turn of the century we have 
successively and emphatically renounced, 
first imperialism, then isolation, and finally 
our historical neutrality. We have trans- 
formed our foreign policy as completely as 
our domestic policy. Twice America has de- 
cisively tipped the scales for freedom in a 
mighty global exertion. 

Instead of isolation, our policy is total in- 
volvement; instead of noncooperation we 
have been the prime mover in the United 
Nations; instead of neutrality we have or- 
ganized the greatest defensive coalition in 
history. And in Korea we fought and bled 
almost alone for the United Nations and for 
collective security. 

But this isn't all. In the process Amer- 
ica has fathered three unprecedented ideas: 
Lend-lease for Hitler's intended victims in 
war, the Marshall plan for Stalin's intended 
victims in peace, and point 4 to help unde- 
veloped areas. And to pay for it all Ameri- 
cans haye borne a tax load. I mean a col- 
lected-tax load that it without counterpart 
save in Britain, and that few beyond our 
borders appreciate. 


LIFTING OTHERS AND OURSELVES 


And what have we asked in return? Why 
have we done all this? Some will say seli- 
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interest, and there is truth in that because 
communism follows the geography of human 
misery, Some will say magnanimity, and 
there is truth in that, too. For it would 
have been easy to go home, as we did after 
the first war, or go it alone, as some of our 
people have proposed. 

Call it what you will; the point is to help 
others help themselves, to help make inde- 
pendence and democracy work, to share the 
burdens of the less fortunate, to raise the 
tide a little all around the world, lifting all 
of the boats with It, just as we have done 
here at home. It was bold and imaginative. 
It was wise and responsible. It was good for 
them and it was good for us, As Edmund 
Burke said: “Magnanimity is not seldom the 
truest wisdom.” 

Now, I have touched lightly, I know, on a 
vast subject, and, while I emphatically ap- 
prove and loudly cheer America’s purposes 
abroad, past and present, I don't mean to 
imply for a moment that I approve any more 
than all of you do all of our foreign policies, 
past or present, especially present. 

My purpose has been just to suggest the 
main outlines of a success story in which we 
can all take pride. As we look back to 1900 
and look around us today, the infinite evi- 
dence of our creative impuises and of our 
vast achievements ought to be heralded, not 
mocked. 

We have heard the “least of these.” We 
have enlarged our vision, opened our heart, 
and we have disciplined our strength. We 
have turned it into a servant of justice— 
justice not alone for ourselves but justice 
for the worldwide commonwealth of free 
men and of free institutions, 

Here, indeed, is a case where mankind has 
a right to knowledge and to the use thereof— 
the knowledge of what America has done, 
how America has spread out the decision- 
making process within its many parts. 

It is the knowledge of how we have com- 
mitted 160 million people to vast social proj- 
ects, not by coercion but by persuasion and 
consent and by a balancing of the rights 
of the one with the needs of the many. 

I say it is a grand and glorious story. On 
the basis of the record, we have outperformed 
any rival proposals of communism or of 
fascism; and America has nobly accepted her 
Tesponsibility and proudly met her time for 
greatness in a troubled age. 


FEAR THAT IMPERILS FUTURE 


Why, then, all this abuse and criticism? 
Why, then, have we of late grown afraid of 
ourselves? Why have we of late acted as 
though the whole of this Nation is a secu- 
rity risk? Why do you suppose we have given 
in to the bleatings of those who insist that it 
is dangerous for a man to have an idea? Why 
do we talk of saving ourselves by committing 
suicide—in the land of Jefferson? 

So, having said, Three cheers for America; 
you've done a great Job of work,” we have to 
add, “But look out, America, your work has 
just begun; though you've nobly grasped the 
present, you could meanly lose the future.“ 

What's the matter with us, anyhow? 
[Laughter.] The usual diagnosis is igno- 
rance and fear. Ignorance leads many to 
confuse ends with means, to act as though 
material progress were an end in itself rather 
than a means to great and noble ends. This, 
I suggest, is the peril of our hard-headed, 
pragmatic attitude that has helped us so 
much to achieve our vast social and eco- 
nomic transformation; for if we ever suc- 
cumb to materialism, the meaning will go 
out of America. 

And ignorance begets fear—the most sub- 
versive force of all. If America ever loses 
confidence in herself, she will retain the 
confidence of no one, and she will lose her 
chance to be free, because the fearful are 
never free, 

But I wonder if all of these alarming con- 
cerns are not America’s surface symptoms 
of something even deeper; of a moral and 
human crisis in the Western world which 
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might even be compared to the 4th, 5th and 
6th century crisis when the Roman Empire 
was transformed into feudalism and primi- 
tive Christianity, early Christianity, into the 
structure of the Catholic Church, or the 
crisis a thousand years later when the feudal 
world exploded and the individual emerged. 
With new relationships to God, nature, to 
society. 

I sometimes rather wonder if that sentence 
sounds as wise at Columbia as it did on the 
farm: when I wrote it. 

And now in our time in spite of our de- 
votion to the ideas of religious and secular 
humanism, I wonder if we are in danger of 
falling into a spirit of materialism in which 
the aim of life is a never-ending increase 
of matcrial comfort, and the result a moral 
and religious vacuum. 

Is this leading, as lack of faith always 
mrust, to a deep sense of insecurity and a 
deterioration of reason? And I wonder, too, 
if today mass manipulation is not a greater 
danger than economic exploitation; if we 
are not in greater danger of becoming robots 
than slaves. 

HUMANISM VERSUS PAGANISM 

Since man cannot live by bread alone, Is 
not the underlying crisis whether he is going 
to be Inspired and motivated again by the 
ideas of the humanistic tradition western 
culture, or whether he falls for the new 
pagan religions, the worship of the state and 
a leader, as millions of believers in the 
Fascist and Soviet systems have already done. 

That we are not invulnerable, that there 
is a moral and a human vacuum within us, 
is I think, demonstrated by many symptoms, 
of which McCarthyism, which has succeeded 
in frightening so many, is only one. 

But it is even more certain that there are 
millions who see or at least who dimly sense 
the danger, and who want to make life in 
its truly human meaning the main business 
of living; who want to express the human- 
istic tradition of reason and of human soli- 
darity—who want to understand the truth 
and not be drawn into the mass manipula- 
tive influence of sentimentality and ration- 
alization. 

I venture to say that there are in the 
World many with a deep, intense longing for 
a vision of a better life not in a material, 
but in a spiritual sense; for love, for huntan 
solidarity. There is a hunger to hear a word 
of truth, a longing for an ideal, a readiness 
for sacrifice. Churchill's famous speech at 
the beginning of the war is an illustration 
and so is the totalltarlans' appeal to emo- 
2 5 forces rather than to material inter- 
es 


But the conventional appeal seems to 
be so often to the better life in material 
terms. I wonder if people are not eager to 
hear about the better life in human terms. 

And I think that deep down the ideas of 
independence, of individuality, of free initia- 
tive, represent the strongest appeals to 
Americans who want to think for them- 
selves, who don't want to be creatures of 
mass suggestion, who don't want to be 
automatons. 

The question is, I suppose, whether the 
human and rational emotions can be aroused 
instead of the animal and irrational to which 
the totalitarians appeal, But fill the moral 
vacuum, the rational vacuum, we must; re- 
convert a population soaked in the spirit 
of materialism to the spirit of humanism we 
must, or bit by bit we too will take on the 
visage of our enemy, the neo-heathens. 


THE ANSWER WITHIN US 


T have said to you that in my judgment 
America has accomplished miracles at home 
and abroad, but that despite all of this 
wisdom, this exert ion, this goodness the hor- 
ror of our time in history is that things are 
worse than ever before. There is no peace, 
we are besciged, we are rattled. Perhaps 
we are even passing through one of the great 
crises of history when man must make an- 
other mighty choice. 
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Deset by all of these doubts and dificul- 
ties in which direction then do we look? 

We look to ourselves—and we are not 
ashamed. We are proud of what freedom has 
wrought—the freedom to experiment, to 
inquire, to change, to invent. And we 
shall have to look exactly in the same direc- 
tions to solve our problems now—to indi- 
vidual Americans, to thelr institutions, to 
their churches, to their governments, to their 
multifarious associations—and to all the free 
participants in the free life of a free people. 

And we look, finally, to the free university 
whose function is the search for truth and 
its communication to succeeding genera- 
tions. Only as that function is performed 
steadfastly, conscientiously, and without in- 
terference does a university keep faith with 
the great humanist tradition of which it isa 
part 


For the university is the archive of the 
Western mind, it’s the keeper of the Western 
culture, and the foundation of Western cul- 
ture is freedom. Men may be borne free; 
they cannot be born wise; and it is the 
duty of the university to make the free 
wise. The university is the guardian of our 
heritage, the teacher of our teachers. It’s 
the dwelling place of the free mind. 

More than 100 years ago William Ellery 
Channing defined the free mind this way: 

“I call that mind free which jealously 
guards its intellectual rights and powers, 
which calls no man master, which does not 
content itself with a passive or hereditary 
faith, which opens itself to light whenceso- 
ever it may come, and which receives new 
truth as an angel from heaven.” 

I wonder, my friends, how many of us 
fulfill Channing's definition. And I wonder 
if that could be part of our trouble to- 
day? 

Thank you. 


Mixed Business Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Mixed Business Picture,” which 
appeared in the May 21, 1954, issue of 
the News-Democrat, of Russellville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Mrxep BUSINESS PICTURE 

Do you ever really sit down and analyze 
the state of business as a whole—not just 
here in Logan County? Try it sometime. 
Just jot down all the little things you glean 
from the pages of metropolitan dailies, and 
see what kind of a word picture you can put 
together. 

From this corner we would say that the 
business picture is a mixed one. There is 
good news about jobs, building activity, stock 
prices, and corporate earnings. In some seg- 
ments of the economy, for example steel pro- 
ductions, coal mining, textiles, retail trade, 
and agriculture, there is nothing to cheer 
about. ; 

April witnessed the first decrease in un- 
employment since October. The number of 
jobless decreased 260,000 during the month 
as compared with March, and the total num- 
ber of employed increased 500,000 during the 
month, 

The construction industry—all segments 
of it—ts really booming. 

The remarkable bull market in stocks con- 
tinues. Two weeks ago the stock market 
average was the highest in 24 years—since 
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April of 1930. The behavior of the stock 
market is the most Impressive evidence of 
confidence in the future, 

In the first quarter over 600 of the coun- 
try’s largest corporations had net earnings 
only a fraction of 1 percent less than the 
same quarter last year. Their volume was 
down and gross profits before taxes were 
down. Net earnings were substantially un- 
changed as a result of the elimination of the 
excess-profits tax. 

Retail trade is below last year. Steel pro- 
duction is still 70 percent of capacity. Car 
loadings are 11 percent below last year, The 
coal industry is suffering from a huge in- 
crease in demand, The worst drag on būsi- 
ness activity is the farm situation. 

All in all it appears the business decline 
did not stop in April, but the rate of decline 
slowed. Restrained optimism seems to pre- 
vail generally in business circles. 

Notwithstanding a 17-percent decline in 
farm prices during the last 3 years, the con- 
sumer's food cost is only a shade below the 
alitime high, No wonder the average con- 
sumer thinks farmers are rolling in prosper- 
ity. He mistakenly measures farm prices 
by what he pays at the grocery and often the 
metropolitan press makes a valiant contribu- 
tion to his inaccurate appraisal of the facts. 

A spokesman for the National Grange as- 
serts. the food prices to consumers would be 
higher if supplies were balanced with de- 
mand. He further states that the average 
consumer would save little if price supports 
were completely eliminated. Underscoring 
this fact and presenting some concrete evi- 
dence of the amazing proportion of the con- 
sumer’s food dollar the farmer does not get, 
consider the following: 

A 15-cent loaf of bread would still cost 
12.6 cents if farmers gave away wheat. 

A $3.50 shirt would still cost $3.20 if farm- 
ers gave away cotton. 

A 15-cent box of corn flakes would still 
cost 12.6 ments if farmers gave away corn, 

A 23-cent package of cigarettes would still 
cost 20.9 cents if farmers gave away tobacco. 

A 25-cent quart of milk would still cost 13 
cents if farmers gave away milk. 

And, by the way, the Government's decision 
to reduce support prices from 90 percent to 
75 percent of parity has not curbed milk 
production, which is at an alltime high— 
and the decrease in butter prices of 10 cents 
a pound has increased consumption very 
little, if any. 

What does the future hold? You may 
know. We do not. 


A Problem in Business and Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an article entitled “A Problem 
in Business and Industry.” It has to do 
with the problem of drinking. It is also 
known as the Yale Plan for Business and 
Industry and it is written by Ralph M. 
Henderson, LL.B., industrial consultant, 
Yale Center of Alcohol Studies, and 
Selden D. Bacon, Ph. D., professor of 
sociology, Yale University director, Yale 
Center of Alcohol Studies, New Haven, 
Conn. 

It will be noted as a frontispiece to this 
important article is a letter from the 
Honorable Charles E, Wilson, former 
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director, Office of Defense Mobilization 
of the United States dated July 3, 1951: 
A PROBLEM IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


Execurive OFFICE or THE PRESIDENT, 
Orrice or DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 3, 1951. 
A. WHITNEY GRISWOLD, 
President, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Dran Da. Gerswoto: My attention has been 
eee to the recently projected p of 
Yale Center of Alcohol Studies which 
1 as received endorsement from officials with- 
the Federal Security Agency and the 
nited States Department of Labor. 
ne r of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
ta On, I would like to take this opportunity 
commend Yale University for its leader- 
me in this field. I feel that the principles 
Volved are sound and that the objectives 
äs they affect the Nation's mobilization de- 
Serve very careful consideration, 
tai, PPrecizte your representatives calling 
Program to our attention. 
Sincerely, 


Dr. 


CHARLES E. WILSON. 


PROBLEM DRINKING: THE YALE PLAN FOR 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


(By Ralph M. Henderson, LL. B., industrial 
consultant, Yale Center of Alcohol Studies; 
lden D. Bacon, Ph. D., professor of soci- 
Slogy, Yale University; director, Yale 
Center of Alcohol Studies, New Haven, 
Conn.) 
THE HIDDEN PROBLEM 


inenere has been a marked increase in the 
a accorded alcoholism during the past 
„wude in the United States, an interest 
anch has been reflected in business aud in- 
has rial circles. The reflection in industry 
bee not been too bright, In fact, there has 
Tag, Suspicion of the validity of the claims 
tow, © and a certain amount of antagonism 
Pi even the possibility that 
8 & problem exists. Since no problem will 
Solved unless it is recognized, it is essential 
©. View the barriers of irritation and mistrust 
— met in introducing the problem. 
er © first barrier is that of traditional con- 
do of alcoholism, conceptions as 
den dem to the total community as to busi- 
Bwa and industry. The belief has long held 
diser that alcoholics are weak-willed, morally 
aceful, and disgusting characters. 
beller Second barrier concerns a popular 
u it about the sort of person involved. He 
a, Sally perceived as a Skid Row bum or 
& neurotic genius or Lost Weekender. 
© third barrier relates to the large area 


0 
a drinking alcoholic beverages and asso- 
mists attitudes. Two of these attitudes 


othe be expressed as follows: Anybody 
ring me about such a problem is a blue- 
Roin, , teetotaling reformer; and, nobody's 
ng to criticize my drinking. 
are € fourth barrier is the belief that there 
Quite, Problems in this or that company—a 
three natural conclusion in view of the first 
Pleasa Conceptions and one which, most 
auy utly, is reinforced by the absence of 
ompanz records indicating the existence 
uch conditions. 
acqua even if there should be grudging 
there icence in the remote possibility that 
actis is such a problem, objections to any 
Would rise fast and furiously: (1) Labor 
terna Consider any program as offensive pa- 
the late meddling. (2) Recognition of 
to, Problem would be bad for public rela- 
raoray (3) The program would call for ex- 
Petron ny and expensive techniques and 
5 nel, would result in pampering 
Way nks,” would eliminate the only practical 
of handling the few cases that do 
Shoyig ring them. (4) In any event, why 
uld business and industry have to 
a Probie, the stigma and the cost of meeting 
em which pertains to them less than 
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to almost any other group? In fact, It is 
possible to achieve rather magnificent 
heights of elocution in manifesting interest 
in a great humanitarian problem and at the 
same time proving that it does not exist and 
that nothing can be done about it anyway. 

The simply proven fact that the barriers 
are imaginary does not reduce their strength. 
Traditional beliefs are stronger than objec- 
tive proofs. However, the barriers can be 
weakened and finally overcome. This is 
possible because, first, the results of the 
problem, whether it is admitted or not, are 
continuing, painful and expensive; and sec- 
ond, because it has been shown that some- 
thing practical and effective can be done, 
The fallacious aspects of the barriers are 
worth labeling since an increasing number 
of persons within business and industry are 
becoming more aware of the problem and 
sometimes face these objections when they 
try to instigate interest or action. 

The view that alcoholism is to be ex- 
plained by moral weakness can no longer be 
held seriously as the only or even as an im- 
portant factor in explaining alcoholism. 
Actually, this term is used to describe the 
effects of a condition rather than its causes. 
When put to the test of causality, it fails, 
No matter what the definitions of strong 
and weak moral character, it will be found 
that both appear among drinkers who did 
not become alcoholics as well as among 
drinkers who did become alcoholics. The 
same applies to recovered alcoholics and to- 
abstatners. Ordinarily the term weak or 
immoral character is used to cast blame on 
those we dislike; it cannot logically explain 
alcoholism. 

THE HIDDEN MAN 


Increasing knowledge about the alcoholic 
population has been gained with the emer- 
gence of Alcoholics Anonymous and special- 
ized clinics for the treatment of alcoholism. 
It has become apparent that the psychotic 
or deeply neurotic alcoholic and “skid 
row” type are but segments of the total alco- 
holic population, segments forming less than 
half, perhaps only a quarter of the total. 
In business or industry they form but a 
tiny fraction of those with a chronic drink- 
ing problem. The following facts emerged 
from a study’ of over 2,000 consecutive 
made patients who visited 9 outpatient clinics 
for alcoholism in different parts of the coun- 


1. More than 80 percent were under 50 
years of age; 1 out of 4 was under 35. 

2. Over half were married and living with 
their wives. 

3. Three out of four were living in an es- 
tablished household. 

4. Nine out of ten had lived in their pres- 
ent town for at least 2 years. 

5. Seven out of ten had held jobs involv- 
ing skills or special responsibilities. 

6. Nearly 60 percent were known to have 
held steady employment on 1 job for at 
least 3 years, 25 percent for at least 10 
years, 

There were neurotics and “skid row“ types 
among these 2,000 men, but it is clear that 
they form a minority. The majority of 
alcoholics do not display the neurotic or 
“skid row” traits commonly associated with 
the label alcoholism: Rather, they may be 
seen to form a cross section of the male 
population between the ages of 30 and 55, 
appearing in business and industry Just as 
does the rest of that population. 

The alcoholic in business and industry 
differs from the rest of the alcoholic popu- 
lation primarily in the extent of the dam- 
age accrued and in terms of his progress in 
this slowly developing condition, He might 
be termed an incipient or early-stage alco- 
holic. He may be the laborer in the yard, 
the skilled worker in the shop, the clerk, 
the salesman, or the executive, He is likely 
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to be married and living with his family, 
to have a history of steady employment in 
positions requiring skill and responsibility, 
and is usually found to be a fairly well inte- 
grated member of his community. 

Among industrial employees, problem 
drinking ordinary appears after a 10- or 12- 
year period of development, usually between 
the ages of 35 and 45. At these ages men 
of real promise are often reaching a period 
of peak productivity. When they work and 
are not experiencing the aftereffects of their 
last drinking bout, they are capable, respon- 
sible workers. 

In the past these people generally have 
been the unrecognized alcoholics. At home 
they have been hidden by family and friends. 
In industry and business they have been hid- 
den by fellow workers, by foremen, by union 
stewards, and by management itself* Even 
after their condition has eventually reached 
such magnitude that their continuing rela- 
tionships have become intolerable for the 
employer, friends, and even the family, the 
true nature of their difficulty has seldom 
been understood, often concealed and rarely 
entered on company records. These men and 
women are actually sick people, suffering 
from a serious, progressive disorder. 


THE HIDDEN COST 


Conservative statistical studies reveal that 
there are nearly 4 million alcoholics in the 
United States* From these statistics, along 
with analysis of age characteristics and be- 
havior patterns of samples of administrative 
and plant personnel, it can be calculated that 
there are at least 1,650,000 problem drinkers 
in business and industry. 

The alcoholic in industry loses an average 
of 22 working days annually from the acute 
effects of alcohol alone—over 36 million 
working days each year. In addition, he 
loses each year 2 days more than nonalco- 
holics because of various other ailments, 
His accident rate is twice that of the ab- 
stainer or ordinary drinker, His life span is 
reduced approximately 12 years in compari- 
son with that of the nonalcoholic.* 

The economic costs to business and indus- 
try arising from problem drinking among 
employees reach staggering figures, . It has 
been authoritatively caiculated that these 
run well over a billion dollars annually. 
Direct costs are related to man hours lost 
through absenteeism; to the disciplinary 
time dealt out to alcoholics; to costs of hos- 
pitalization and disability payments to 
known alcoholics; and to costs of replace- 
ment of the trained worker or executive dis- 
missed at the peak of his productive period.* 

Indirect costs cannot even be estimated 
but are of such magnitude that they can- 
not be ignored. The loss from inefficiency 
among workers suffering from hangover; in- 
creased scrap and waste; the slow-down in 
production when an alcoholic is part of a 
„team; the effect on morale of workers asso- 
ciated with alcoholics on the job— these and 
similar hidden but still very real costs must 
be taken into account in considering the 
total loss to industry. 

THE “HALF-MAN” 

Of the problems which accrue to Industry 
from problem drinking, which one is the 
most harmful: absenteeism, accidents, labor 
turnover, loss of highly skilled men, waste 
of materials, breakdown of teamwork opera- 
tions, insult or irritation to the consumer, 
executive error, related sickness, deteriorat- 
ing plant morale? 

The answer would appear to be that in 
one sense it is none of these, in another it 
it all of them. The answer here must be 
tentative and uncertain, not in the terms 
usual to discussions of industrial problems, 
for there is a lack of solid evidence. But it 
appears that the core of the problem in 
this field is to be found in what might be 
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called the half-man. It is in this aspect 
of the problem drinker that the observant 
industrialist or businessman can see not only 
all the problems suggested but, perhaps more 
importantly, the reason why the problems 
are ordinarily not seen at all and why little 
or nothing has been done though much 
could be gained from doing even a Little. 

When an individual in a plant is found 
to be drunk, he is taken off his job. Whether 
openly or secretively, whether temporarily or 
permanently does not matter too much, 
The lors is clear, unambiguous, measurable, 
It is probably an infrequent occurrence. 

When a worker is absent from the job, 
is injured, gets into fights, quits, is obvi- 
ously inefficient, noticeably and chronically 
disturbs other workers, the loss is clear, un- 
ambiguous, measurable, and not long tol- 
erated. When an employee or executive is 
not up to the intellectual or physical re- 
quirements of his job, is accident prone, is 
emotionally unbalanced, the consequent loss 
may take longer to locate, assess, and cor- 
rect, but it can be done and plants develop 
formal or informal means for the doing. 

But the half-man is a different phenome- 
non. This half-man may be a salesman, a 
supervisor, a member of the board of di- 
rectors, a company physician, a janitor, a 
dle-setter, a fitter, an accountant, an in- 
spector or one doing any of the 80,000 jobs 
listed in a recent dictionary of occupations. 
On a particular morning he is on location: 
he shows no manifest signs of sickness or 
injury. Chemical analysis would show no or 
very little alcohol in his body. Certainly 
he is not drunk, obstrepcrous, an obvious ac- 
cident hazard or an obvious anything else. 
He responds to ordinary stimuli. If asked, 
will say that he does not feel up to par. He 
goes through certain motions, fewer than 
usual, which are part of his job routine. 
This man has been working 5 to 10 years 
for the company, knows his job, has proved 
that he can be a good worker, perhaps at 
times has shown that he can be a superior 
worker. He has friends, status, and know- 
how on his job. That is one-half. The 
other half? For practical purposes the man 
is not there at all. He is accomplishing 
nothing. From an objective, industrial 
viewpoint it would be far better if both 
halves had stayed at home; if he should do 
something, it will not be done well It 
might be even dangerous. This man has 
learned how to disguise or mask the condi- 
tion known as hangover. 

Many drinkers who are not alcoholics may 
have experienced hangover. Perhaps they 
have on occasion gone to the office or shop 
in this condition. They differ from the alco- 
holic in several ways. They do not, for ex- 
ample, show the guilt and remorse of the 
alcoholic, whose feelings do not pertain to 
just this episode, as in the case of the drinker 
who had too much, but relate to his overall 
perception of his whole personality. He did 
not just make a mistake or foolishly drink 
too much; no, the alcoholic feels this experi- 
ence as just one sample of something much 
bigger, something he can't effectively explain 
or control, something to be feared far more 
than an isolated indiscretion. Another dif- 
ference; the problem drinker, through repe- 
tition of the experience, has learned to cover 
up, to tough it out on the job. He cannot 
afford too much absenteeism. Further, 
many of these men differ from the occasion- 
ally overindulging drinker in the third way: 
they know how to relieve the pain of the 
hangover quickly and easily and have to 
fight the almost overwhelming impulse to 
seek that relief—a few quick drinks. Ra- 
tionally they know that this will make the 
situation even worse and surely prolong the 
suffering, but the known promise of imme- 
diate relief, when the individual ts at such 
a low point physically, socially, and ems- 
tionally, presents a horrible dilemma. In 
the same situation many—if not almost ali 
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nonalcoholics would view any drink with 
something akin to horror. 

The half-man is neither the whole man 
drunk and obvious, nor the whole man sober 
and useful. He is the half-man, at least use- 
less, often a liability, occasionally a positive 
danger. His condition may be recognized for 
what it is by another sober, observant alco- 
holic, but if recognized at all by others will 
be mislabeled or at least misunderstood. 
Even those who may think “George is hung 
over” cannot appreciate the alcoholic’s hang- 
over, which is quantitatively and qualita- 
tively so much more painful and threatening 
than any experience of their own. In most 
instances George himself cannot understand 
the how or the why of his repeated experi- 
ences even though he may build series of 
defensive rationalizations if pressed to 
explain. 

The day which George has spent as a 
half-man at the plant or office or on the road 
on his job will in most cases never appear 
on the record under the headings of ab- 
senteeism, accident, excessive waste, sig- 
nificant error, sickness, low output, or any- 
thing else. Very few people at the plant will 
ever know or care that this was “one of 
George's days.“ And if the day, not 
George, is remembered because of a dra- 
matic incident involving George, this very 
Incident is likely to have a profound effect 
on the hangover so that all manifest traces 
disappear as if by magic. Such events truly 
have an immediate sobering effect, although 
for the alcoholic it is equally true that they 
may, after several hours, lead to renewed 
drinking. If an accident involving injury 
or death is the dramatic event, very few 
diagnosticilans would be able to reach an 
opinion which took account of “problem 
drinking and its effects." Nobody knows 
that George ls a problem drinker, and there 
is nothing on his breath or in his behavior, 
nothing that could be detected even by 
chemical test, that would lead to this con- 
clusion. 

But George ts not likely to be involved 
often in dramatic incidents. If George's job 
is desk work, he is quite likely to sit at his 
desk with correspondence, accounts, lay- 
outs, writing pad, order book, or whatever 
it may be, in approximately the usual order. 
Probably George will not make any drastic 
mistakes in his work. The probability rests 
chiefiy on the fact that he will not do any 
work, Thoughts—thoughts related to his 
work, that !s—will be rather vague and in- 
variably depressing. The aspirin bottle, 
cigarette package, water cooler, men’s room, 
window, picture on the calendar, other peo- 
ple, and the clock may get more attention 
than usual. Or may seem to be in 
deep contemplation, lost in thought. That 
he is lost, insofar as business is concerned, 
is true enough. 

If George is on the floor, working a lathe, 
he may show considerable physical activity. 
Trained by routine—and George is poten- 
tially an efficient worker—his torso, arms, 
and legs go through the familiar motions. 
But only half of George is there; his ability 
to discriminate between different pieces of 
material, his accuracy in noting the refined 
tolerance measure, his flexibility in physical 
balance and timing, all those abilities beyond 
dull routine exertions did not come along 
to the plant. The water cooler, window, clock, 
and so on, press forward in their function 
of distraction, Good old Charlie, the fellow 
at the next. machine, may help out. George 
and Charlie have worked together for some 
time now, jointly dislike one of the in- 
spectors, have common opinions on the 
union and on the company. Charlie won't 
squawk; he will not complain to the super- 
visor and get George (and his wife and 
kids) in trouble. Furthermore, Charlie and 
George occasionally have drinks together, 
and Charlie is not going to hear about any 
nonsense on that level: “Who do they think 
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they are.“ Perhaps Charlie and George are 
aware that the supervisor and the foreman 
are thinking very similar thoughts: “George 
isn't very good today, but he's usually one 
of the best, one I can depend on. If I jump 
on George, it'll upset. the whole section. 
Charlie will cover for him today.” George's 
output is down and his waste pile is up. Of 
course, Charlie's output is down a bit too. 
But this does not. appear on the record, and 
all concerned, Inciuding George, say nothing 
about it. Why not? Decause it would upset 
personal relations, Job efliciency and morale; 
because it means extra work, worry, perhaps 
hearings; because the company, and the 
community too, are not presently willing or 
abie to do anything positive and construc- 
tive. All they can do is fire George, fine him, 
baw! him out, or take any like action which 
will usually make George worse, not better. 
It is perfectly understandable why George 
is not only a half-man as a worker but a 
half-man or an unrecognized sort of man 
insofar as management is concerned. He is 
not only @ half-man; he is a hidden half- 
man. 

To appreclate the extent of the half-man 
condition and to understand further its 
relative invisibility, it should be specified 
that George is not a half-man every day or 
even on the majority of his working days. If 
George is paid on Friday, he may well be full 
of alcohol Saturday and Sunday, perhaps 
absent from work on Monday. He ts a half- 
man Tuesday and part of Wednesday. 
Thursday he may be up to his usual com- 
petence. Such Tuesday-Wednesday phases 
may appear 10 or 20 times a year; they may 
or may not follow a regular pattern; there 
may be different degrees of intensity in the 
various incidents. It is important to note 
there is always a period of George as a whole 
man, a longer period than 2 days, which fol- 
lows and tends to cover up or even erase the 
memory of each half-man episode, 

Many companies, in addition to confusing 
problem drinking with full-blown alcoholic 
psychosis or with skid-row types, also confuse 
drinking with problem drinking and problem 
drinking with drunkenness. True, all alco- 
holics get drunk, but not all people who get 
drunk are alcoholics. One not 1 uent 
misconception runs as follows: “Alcoholism 
and problem drinking are most frequent 
among those who drink the most“ (only 
partly true); “everybody knows” (the usual 
introduction to an unprovable statement) 
“that miners and workers in heavy industry 
and members of certain nationality-origin 
groups and longshoremen and lumberjacks 
drink a lot. However, our company is made 
up primarily of service workers, salesmen, 
office help, quasi professionals and the like, 
and we haye almost none of the heavy 
drinker categories. Therefore, we have very: 
very few half-men, We probably have no 
significant problem at all.” Perhaps 
statement would come from few who are ac- 
tually in such companies; perhaps it would 
come from outsiders. 

There may or may not be more or fewer 
problem drinkers in companies of this nature · 
‘There are good reasons, based on related evi” 
dence, for believing that there may be more 
of some types, fewer of other types.. Ther? 
is no evidence at all to suggest that any com- 
pany because of the nature of the work oF 
because of company policy is free from prob- 
lem drinkers. Whether more or less, it 1$ 
clearly true that existence of the problem 15 
more serious for the company which is large!¥ 
engaged in public service, public relations, 
and quasi professional work. 

The half-man or—often quite important 
in work of this sort—the half-woman is not 
only a nonproducer for the company, he Of 
she is an almost certain lability. 
to the public, good relations with the pu 
all the characteristics associated with being 
good with people, are perhaps intangible 
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but they form one of the major assets of 
Euch companies. This asset is not protected 
ina yault, or made concrete by a figure in 
a stockholder’s report, or protected by a 
Patent. It is put in the hands of each and 
every employee who deals with the public, 
Whether over a counter, across a wire, by 
Correspondence, by interview, by home visit 
Or other means. The salesman, equipment 
Tepairmen, complaint adjuster, receptionist, 
home or office consultant, or person perform- 
E a direct intermediary service for two or 
re consumers—such workers carry that 
®8set around in full public or consumer or 
Potential consumer view. Energy, interest 
in other people, imagination, keen discrimi- 
Ration, intelligence, judgment, adherence 
to a rather high level of courtesy are all 
Tequirements for the successful and secure 
Maintenance of that asset. By definition 
the half-man or half-woman has lost just 
those capabilities. But, also by definition, 
have learned consciously or uncon- 
Sclously to disguise the loss, to avoid above 
al else operations which will necessitate 
bringing such abilities into manifest action. 
Fatigue has a similary dangerous func- 
tion, and most companies carefully guard 
against its impact on employees in this sort 
Of work. As the person's job is characterized 
by Increasing amounts of this sort of re- 
*Ponsibility, greater pains are taken to pro- 
tect against the dangers of fatigue. The 
» harried executive is increasingly less 
qnective. Compared to the half-man execu- 
Fe, however, he is hardly a danger at all. 
half-man in positions calling for rela- 
pons with the public is a far greater lia- 
lity than George on the factory floor or 
in the office, whose jobs do not carry 
this function. 
bo casionally there Is a job which calls for 
th keen physical reaction and continuing 
tions with the public, as the commercial 
alr Pilot, the bus driver. Some such jobs 
Carry specific limitations on the use 
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ha they do not, however, eliminate the 
man. 

This description of the core of the busi- 
8 industrial loss through problem drink- 
Were oud not be complete unless mention 

made of another type of “half-person,” 
most always a woman. Several companies 
trom indicated this to be their chief loss 
Problem drinking or alcoholism. This 

Pro employee is neither an alcoholic nor 
2 blem drinker; she may be an abstainer. 
» her husband or brother or father 
resident in the home is an alcoholic. 
m he is on a binge or in hangover, this 
employee—especially if she has yery 
young dependents at home—may 
similar to the half-person de- 
earlier, similar insofar as company 
ms and dangers to the company are 
Tned. Her case is similar also in that 
a or problem drinking will never 
ae on the record as the major or minor 
Mig or her absence, her leaving in the 
dle of the working day, her anxiety, her 
lic tibility, her mistakes, her inept pub- 
in Helations. There is a potential madman 
8 “But he is not a real madman, 

tan do anything about it, nobody 

uant ever know.“ Information, sympathy, 

* tanding, advice and plans on what 
muni relief from stigma, awareness of com- 

Sei resources, all these would increase 
ay ectiveness of this half-worker as much 
hime a & program for an employee who 

Sei or herself was the problem case. 
Count Core of the problem, then, is not the 
Count Of the manifest symptoms, is not the 
Prop} Of those afflicted. The core of the 

te is made up of two major items: 
dietaste ignorance about the problem and 
oan for knowledge about it on the part 
Concerned, owners, managers, all levels 
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of workers, and the public; and two, the 
very nature of the condition, which easily 
allows hiding, false labels, and 
manifestation in any and every sort of prob- 
lem already equipped with a different label. 
Yet this half-man with his hidden prob- 
lem—and there may be 2 million in business 
and industry—does not present an insoluble 
situation. There are heartening signs that 
corrective action will be taken: (1) In any 
company it is actually a small number of 
individuals from whom a large proportion 
of problems stems. (2) there is a means 
available for discovering this number; (3) 
there is a means for distinguishing those 
who can be rehabilitated by practical, tested 
methods; (4) there is a means for catching 
cases in earlier and earlier stages, leading to 
prevention; (5) the means are not esoteric, 
expensive, or incompatible with company 
policies or procedures, and they are avall- 
able; and (6) the high rate of employment 
and expanding production, with consequent 
pinch on man-power resources, makes it 
ever more likely that industry and business 
will increasingly take advantage of means 
to meet all and any problems in the man- 
power field. They can ill afford to walt. 


THE YALE PLAN 


The Yale Center of Alcohol Studies has, 
in the last few years, developed a construc- 
tive approach to the problem drinkers in 
industry. The purposes of the plan include 
discovery of the nature, extent, and cost of 
the problem; the development of means to. 
determine what proportion of those affected 
can be helped economically; provision of 
means for such rehabilitation; and the de- 
velopment of increasingly effective methods 
for discovering cases in earlier stages and at 
the time of employment. A most important 
step in realizing these purposes is a program 
of education to change existing attitudes 
toward Alcoholism and the problem drinker 
in the environment where he works. When 
management, supervisors, and the workers 
themselves develop a more sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the plight of the problem 
drinker, then the biggest hurdle has been 
cleared, The problem drinker—the hidden 
half-man on the production line—will come 
forward if he knows that he will receive sym- 
pathetic understanding and that his case will 
be given consideration as a medical disorder. 

The Yale plan is not pointed at drinking 
itself; individuals naturally resist the at- 
tempt to interfere with their personal drink- 
ing prerogatives. Paternalism or infringe- 
ment on the personal rights of the individual 
under the guise of help will only arouse sus- 
picion and distrust. The treatment of a 
problem drinker does not involve contro- 
versial entanglement in any of the wet or dry 
philosophies and arguments; nor is it effec- 
tive to resort to preaching, exhortation, or 
the use of scare methods in reaching a satis- 
factory solution to the individual's problem. 
The plan should not become a device for 
gathering evidence to be used in disciplinary 
action within an industry. It should be 
kept on a level above the reach of ridicule 
of any kind. 

For a clearer understanding of problem 
drinking, it has been suggested that the 
problem drinker in industry be defined as 
the employee whose work is materially re- 
duced in efficiency and dependability be- 
cause of excessive drinking; he is the em- 
ployee whose drinking excesses are more or 
less repetitive; he is the employee whose 
drinking is recognizably affecting his health 
or personal relations. This is the man who 
is costing his employer money. This is the 
man who in many instances can be helped. 

The plan is a fiexible program which may 
be used in whole or in part, depending on the 
existing policies of the company toward 
problem drinking, and the size and type of 
the industry. It is designed to achieve maxi- 
mum utilization of individual plant facil- 
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ities. The major steps in the institution of 
the Yale plan are as follows: 

I. The first step in the establishment of 
the program is to develop understanding of 
the problem among those in management, 
They should be acquainted with the nature 
of alcoholism as a health problem, its extent 
as it affects industry, and the approved 
methods of treatment. If the plan is to suc- 
ceed, it should have the approval and en- 
couragement of top management. Manage- 
ment should view alcoholism as an illness 
and a plant health problem, 

Material on alcoholism, especially de- 
veloped for management, is available from 
the Yale Center of Alcohol Studies. This 
material should be distributed to those at 
the highest management level, accompanied 
by a letter from someone in authority rec- 
ommending careful reading and considera- 
tion. 

When sufficient time has passed, it might 
be advisable to convene a meeting of key 
personnel openly to consider and discuss the 
problem, 

II. Responsibility for the direction of the 
program, while a matter of company policy, is 
usually assigned to one of the existing de- 
partments of the plant or office. Because 
problem drinking is primarily a health mat- 
ter, this responsibility has most frequently 
been placed with the medical department. 
In a number of instances, however, where 
this has not been feasible, responsibility has 
been given to the personnel or employee rela- 
tions divisions. 

IIL The next step is to lodge responsibility 
for carrying out the program. Management 
may select any person they consider suit- 
ably qualified to supervise the operation of 
& program within their organization. The 
individual chosen should have administra- 
tive ability and experience in employee coun- 
seling, and should be adept at presenting 
ideas. Above all, the program supervisor 
should look upon the alcoholic as a sick per- 
son and should have understanding of his 
problem. Such a supervisor or other key 
personnel, once chosen for this responsiblli- 
ty, may attend one of the specialized ses- 
sions of the Yale School of Aicohol Studies, 
where he will gain insight into the prob- 
lems of alcoholism as they affect the particu- 
lar industry. A person so chosen and trained 
should readily handle the details of the pro- 
gram or his company or corporation and 
supervise its operation under policies deter- 
mined by the appropriate department. 

IV. The program supervisor should set 
about to mobilize the existing plant facili- 
ties that lend themselyes readily to further- 
ance of the program. In a concern of 1,500 
or more employees, facilities useful for such 
a program will be available, such as a medi- 
cal department, a social-work staff, an in- 
dustrial-nursing staff, welfare services, a 
plant counselor, a legal department, a credit 
union, a recreational supervisor, union rep- 
resentatives, or others. Through the coordi- 
nation of available plant assets the program 
may be quickly put into operation without 
any material addition to the staff. 

Where treatment and rehabilitation fa- 
cilities are lacking within a particular plant, 
companies may take the opportunity to cre- 
ate such facilities under their own super- 
vision or assume the leadership in establish- 
ing them in their communities. It is advis- 
able to evaluate the agencies in the commu- 
nity which are equipped to render services 
in this field. In the area of diagnosis and 
treatment, satisfactory working arrange- 
ments should be established with physicians, 
psychiatrists, and psychologists specializing 
in alcoholic cases. Arrangements should be 
made also with reputable clinics and hos- 
pitals that admit alcoholics. Community 
welfare and social groups should be enlisted. 
The aid and guidance of the courts and 
clergy should be sought. Alcoholics Anony- 
mous is a major community asset in the re- 
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habilitation- of problem drinkers. As the 
program advances it may well prove advis- 
able to encourage development of an AA 
group within the plant itself, 

Vi As the program, especially rehabilita- 
tion service, is developed, a new conception 
of the nature and extent of the problem will 
emerge, At that time the program supervi- 
sor can ald in developing a constructive plant 
policy concerning severance, discipline, re- 
tirement, job placement, treatment, and re- 
habilitation. 

VI. A most important feature of the plan is 
counseling and referral. These services 
should be established for the problem drink- 
er as early as possible. In the early phases 
of the program the supervisor (with the 
assistance of the medical and personnel de- 
partment) will most likely be able to handle 
this responsibility. As the caseload in- 
creases—and it will as the program proves 
its worth—a trained counselor may be re- 
quired. : 

The duties of the counselor are threefold, 
namely, to identify the alcoholic employee 
who is becoming a problem to himself and 
to the company; to interpret to him the 
nature of his problem and the possibility 
of recovery from the condition; and to refer 
him to the proper means by which he can 
be restored to normal working capacity. 

If the alcoholic is to be helped he must 
be viewed realistically. It must be recog- 
nized that he cannot be expected to correct 
his condition himself. He needs help. The 
key to successful counseling is to provide 
the alcoholic with support and help without 
necessarily making him aware of his actual 
dependence, and in a sympathetic, noncriti- 
cal, nonmoralistic manner to aid him in 
developing a genuine desire to stop drinking 
and to bring about a deep conviction that 
a method is available to him. 

VII. Supervisors and administrative per- 
sonnel have a leading role to play in all 
phases of this program and will contribute 
a great deal to the success of the plan 
through their improved understanding of 
the problem of the alcoholic in industry. 
An educational program for these personnel 
should be established within the plant and 
should emphasize the vital part each is to 
play. It is not suggested that the supervisor 
assume the role of a practiced counselor. 
Rather, because of his closeness to the em- 
ployee and his knowledge of his habits and 
temperament, he should act as liasion be- 
tween the employee and the responsible di- 
vision within the plant. 

Short lectures, motion pictures, and se- 
lected reading material can be used for this 
purpose. 

VIII. Once key personnel have been indoc- 
trinated, personnel can be shown the dif- 
ferences between drinking, drunkenness, and 
alcoholism. Leaflets, pay envelope stuffers, 
posters, and brief articles in company publi- 
cations can be used profitably to introduce 
ideas of prevention of afocohol addiction and 
to bring about acceptance of treatment by 
those already suffering from the illness. 
Such materials have been especially pre- 
pared for industry. Already tested for their 
effectiveness, they can be easily incorporated 
into a consistent information program for 
any company or corporation. It should be 
carefully noted that to be effective such in- 
formational programs must be geared to an 
existing rehabilitation service, must be 
timed in accordance with a recognized pro- 
gram, and must avoid sensationalism and 
controversy. As isolated projects such ef- 
forts are not usually helpful. 

TX. A survey should be made by the pro- 
gram supervisor to ascertain the extent of 
the problem within the plant. This can be 
done through techniques developed at the 
Yale center which avoid direct questioning 
or interference with personnel, Initial esti- 
mates will probably be on the conservative 
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side since the “hidden man“ will not come 
forward until assured of the plan's honesty 
and efficacy. The Allis-Chalmers Co., for 
example, carried only 70 problem drinkers 
on its program at first; today it carries some 
300. The effectiveness of the pi must 
be continuously investigated if its results 
are to be ascertained, 
A TESTED PROGRAM 

The cost of the plan is well within the 
reach of any concern, whether of 100 or 
10,000 employees. The cost will vary ac- 
cording to the existence and utilization of 
plant facilities. If the program is handled 
largely within the plant through existing 
agencies, the cost will be small. It will be 
larger to the extent that cases are referred 
outside the plant. The cost will of course 
vary directly with the scope and intensity of 
the program undertaken by management. 
A cost analysis can be made for those con- 
templating a program. 

Several large industrial concerns, in co- 
Operation with local and civic authorities, 
have applied the ideas developed at the cen- 
ter and the results have been decidedly en- 
couraging. All of those reporting have seen 
a marked reduction in absenteeism due to 
alcoholism. Another result has been a defi- 
nite increase in the efficiency of the recov- 
ered alcoholics and a considerable decrease 
in their accident rate. These reports indi- 
cate satisfactory recovery rates varying from 
40 to 80 percent of the cases treated. In 
general, these companies seem to agree that 
a minimum of 50 percent of those accepting 
help were sufficiently recovered and that 
their drinking, if continued at all, was cur- 
tailed to such an extent that it did not in- 
terfere with their job situation or normal 
living. The increasing ability to identify 
early symptoms and to discriminate between 
those more susceptible and those Jess sus- 
ceptible to rehabilitation are valuable incre- 
ments to the direct savings of rehabilitation. 
Another noticeaDle gain stems from the 
workers new-found ability to use the infor- 
mation and services allowed by the program 
to relieve the problem of the alcoholic fam- 
ily member, a major source of difficulty for 
women employees, 

The most far-reaching advantage of the 
Yale plan is that with proper education and 
treatment the individual worker need not 
let his drinking get out of hand, need never 
reach the advanced stages of alcohol addic- 
tion. “An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure” is an adage that truly applies 
to the problems of alcoholism in Industry. 

An important feature of the Yale plan for 
industry is that it is continuously under- 
going revision. Companies conducting pro- 
grams are requested to communicate their 
experiences to the center in order that new 
techniques of treatment and education re- 
sulting from such experiences may be incor- 
porated in the plan. Research on therapeu- 
tic procedures, on definitions of success in 
treatment, on early case finding, and on such 
matters as record forms, in-service informa- 
tion programs, and cost analysis is a con- 
tinulng function of the center, which invites 
cooperation in such work by companies ac- 
tive in meeting the problems of alcoholism 
and problem drinking in industry. 
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World Government or One World 
Philosophy Exploded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Speaker, dreamy visionaries have been 
advocating a one world philosophy 
covered by a world government without 
any consideration of the realities of the 
present world conditions. 

William Henry Chamberlin, writing 
in the Wall Street Journal, calls the turn 
on this approach to world affairs. I call 
his article to the attention of all Mem- 
bers of this House: 


Lirttx WORLDS DIVIDED—THE PARTITION oF 
ETHNIC GROUPS As POLITICAL SOLUTIONS Is 
A GRIM REVERSAL OF ONE WORLD ASPIRATIONS 


(By Wiliam Henry Chamberlin) 


The still fluid conference at Geneya may 
lead-to a military collapse and forced evacu- 
ation of the French troops from Indochina. 
It may lead to an extension of the war and 
the involvement of countries which are not 
now involved in the hostilities. Apparently 
the most that is expected, in the event that 
an agreement is reached, is a partion of the 
country along some line that has not yet 
been drawn. r 

Should any such arrangement be worked 
out, it would be one more example of an 
act of unnatural partition, accepted as pref- 
erable to a continuation or extension Of 
war. Dreamy visionaries during the last war 
foresaw the coming of a one world situation, 
with internationalization under the United 
Nations as the political wonder drug {for 
every difficult situation. 

How grimly different the reality has been. 
The world is split more sharply than it has 
ever been in the past by the Iron Curtain 
which every Communist state automatically 
lowers around its frontiers. The Soviet 
Union itself has become far less accessible 
to foreign visitors. Tourist liners no longer 
disembark passengers at Shanghai; the beau- 
ties of the old Chinese capital, Peiping, are 9% 
shut off from foreign view (a few hand- 
picked delegations of foreign Communists 
and dupes excepted) as they were in the 
days of Marco Polo. 


NATURAL UNITS VIVISECTED 


More than that, countries which are nat- 
ural units have been vivisected. The judg- 
ment which King Solomon pronounced 
order to learn which of 2 claimants of * 
child was the genuine mother has been ex“ 
ecuted on 1 of Europe's great capitals, Ber- 
lin, and on the historic city, sacred to $ 
religions, Jerusalem. 
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It is only a stone’s throw from a free-enter- 
prise society in West Berlin to a Communist 
society in East Berlin. It is almost impossi- 
ble to pass through the barbedwire barriers 
which separate New Jerusalem, the capital 
of the State of Israel, from Old Jerusalem, 
won by the Arab Legion during the war and 
held by the State of Jordan. 

Korea is another example of a country 
hacked into two parts along an arbitrary line 
of demarcation created by a parallel of lati- 
tude. Trieste and the Saar are symbols of 
postwar disputes for which no agreed solu- 
tion has yet been found. 

Much the most serious of these surgical 
Operations on the living bodies of peoples is 
the division of Germany. There is no his- 
toric, ethnic, economic, or other justification 
for the present frontier between the Western 
Zone and the Soviet Zone in Germany. It is 
a demarcation line traced on a map and 
based on a guess, and an inaccurate guess, as 
to where the allied and Soyiet armies would 
meet at the end of the war. One of the 
many Santa Claus acts of the United States 
Government was the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can troops to this Hne of demarcation, in 
spite of the fact that the Soviet Government 
had already clearly violated its promises to 
assure free, unfettered eléctions in Poland. 

The people in the Soviet Zone of Germany 
were no more inclined toward communism 
before the war than the people in the Ger- 
man Federal Republic. Now, as the spon- 
taneous revolt last June showed, they are 
probably still more actively anti-Communist 
in their feelings, becnuse they can contrast 
the squalor, drabness, and general poverty 
of Soviet Communist rule with the boom- 
ing prosperity across the zonal border. 
However, they are helpless so long as picked 
Communist special police units are support- 
ed by large, well-equipped Soviet-occupation 
forces. 

GFRMAN DEADLOCK 


The Berlin Conference, held early this 
year, showed no way out of the deadlock 
which has existed for years, with the Western 
powers insisting on free elections as the basis 
of German unification and the Soviet Goy- 
ernment holding out for voting along lines 
familiar behind the Iron Curtain. An ex- 
plosive element in the German situation is 
Turnished by some 9 million Germans and 
peoples of German stock, driven from thelr 
homes in the German provinces east of the 
Ppreeent German-Polish frontier, in the 
Sudetenland area of Czechoslovakia and else 
where. x 

These refugees have their own political 
party. They have their, newspapers, their 
meetings. their organizations. Some of 
them by this time have become more or 
less resigned to living in West Germany. 
But many look forward eargerly to some 
miracle that will bring them back to their 
homes in East Prussia, Silesia and the 
Sudetenland. 

In Korea, as in Germany, partition was 
not the result of any separatiet feeling on 
the two sides of the 38th parallel, It was 
imposed as a provisional solution after the 
War. The attempt of the North Koreans, 
With Soviet and Chinese support, to conquer 
the whole country was defeated; but General 
MacArthur's march to the Yalu, northern 
boundary of Korea, also ended in defeat. 

The division of the city of Jerusalem Is 

© mort dramatic expression of the failure 
Of all dreams of Jewish-Arab coexistence in 
Palestine. And, as the frequent reports of 
Ais and reprisals show, the whole eastern 
border of Jerael with Jordan and Syria is an 
inflamed trouble spot. One reason is that 
in scme cases the border, which 1s a military 
demarcation line, cuts off Arabs on the Jor- 
dan side of the boundary from their former 
land on the Israel side. There has not been 
enough mutual trust and good will to permit 
A reasonable straightening out of the pockets 

this more or less accidental border, 


NO JUSTIFICATION 


Not one of the acts of partition, of which 
Indochina may be the latest example, is 
justified in terms of morals, politics or eco- 
nomics. All create much hardship and suf- 
fering. They have been grudgingly accepted 
because the alternative, at the present time, 
seems to be something worse, new outbreaks 
of war. Their permanence is doubted. 

This frequent resort to carving up of his- 
toric national units is a realistic commentary 
on the “brave new world“ which some shal- 
low optimists imagined as emerging from the 
late war. 


Declaration of the National Conference 
of Americans of Slovak Descent, May 
24-25, 1954, Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. BONIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
24 and 25 the Slovak League of America, 
a cultural and civic federation of Ameri- 
cans of Slovak descent, held a national 
conference at the Hotel Hamilton in our 
Nation’s Capital, 

The convention assembled set forth 
the following declaration of principles 
which were submitted to me for inser- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by Dr. 
Joseph A. Mikus, director of the Slovak 
League Press Bureau: 

DECLARATION OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF AMERICANS OF SLOVAK DESCENT, MAY 
24-25, 1954, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

We, thè participants of the National Con- 
ference of Americans of Slovak Descent, 
eponsored by the Slovak League of America 
at Washington, D. C., May 24-25, 1954, do 
solemnly and unanimously declare: , 

1. We rededicate ourselves to the preser- 
vation of our American democracy—the 
principles upon which our United States 
of America was founded and which made 
it the greatest democratic country in the 
world. 

2. Our primary interest is the welfare and 
eecurity of the United States of America. 

3. We condemn all forms of tyranny, 
every form of totalitarian political system. 
We recognize the Godless philosophy of ma- 
terialistic communism as the dread evil and 
conspiracy against free humanity that it is, 
as a political system which threatens man- 
kind with utter enslavement. We have 
fought consistently and resolutely against 
it in and out of season and, today, are more 
determined than ever to persevere in our 
fight against it with all possible means at 
our command until the plague of com- 
munism is completely wiped off the face of 
the earth. 

4. We cannot subscribe to the policy that 
doing business with the Soviet Union and its 
satellites is in the best interests of the wel- 
fare and security of the United States and 
the free world. z 

5. The Council of Free Czechoslovakia does 
not express the political will of the Slovak 
nation or the will of the Slovaks in exile. 
The Slovaks members (Czech Slovaks) of the 
council are individuals who either did not 
get a mandate from the Slovak nation, or 
betrayed it by collaborating with Commu- 
nists and the Soviet Union. 

We strongly recommend that all official, 
semioffiicial and private American institutions 
desiring any information on problems affect- 
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they wish to live. 
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ing the Slovak nation, consult with the 
Slovak League of America, an American in- 
stitution which since 1907 has been advanc- 
ing the cause of freedom and national rights 
of the Slovak nation. 

Another organization worthy of consulta-' 
tion in the matter of the problems of the 
Slovak nation is the Slovak National Council 
Abroad, whose leadership and membership 
represents the majority of the Slovak exiles. 

6. We heartily commend all efforts on the 
part of our Government, its agencies and 
congressional committees to ferret out, un- 
mask, and prosecute all subversive elements, 
specifically all Communists and fellow-tra- 
velers, which propagate class hatreds, eco- 
nomic strife, chaos, and anarchy. All per- 
sons and organizations, who wlttingly or un- 
wittingly give aid and comfort to the con- 
spiracy of communism, should be thoroughly 
investigated by the proper organs of our 
Government. i 

7. We approve the idea of a United Nations 
organization which shall promote and pre- 
serve peace and prosperity in all countries of 
the world, as far as is humanly possible. The 
UNO at the present time is not really an 
organization of United Nations, but an organ- 
ization of governments, several of which 
definitely are not representative of the 
political will and the national interests of 
the nations they claim to represent. 

8. We subscribe wholeheartedly to the 
principle that all nations have the right to 
determine by their own free choice the state 
or form of political organization under which 
The principle of self- 
determination—the fundamental principle of 
American policy in Europe since the adminis- 
tration of President Woodrow Wilson—must 
apply without reservations even to the Slo- 
vak nation from which we are descended. 

9, We endores the principle that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall refuse 
to recognize any government imposed upon 
any nation by the force of an allen power 
and urge that this principle be made opera- 
tive even in the-case of the Slovak nation, 
which is in fact dominated today by the 
Czecho-Communist regime of Prague in vio- 
lation of the fundamental principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations Organization 
and the fundamental principle of American 
policy of self-determination. 

*10. The independent Slovak Republic, es- 
tablished by the duly elected representatives 
of the Slovak nation on March 14, 1939, 
should not have been destroyed by the 
victorious allied nations without consulting 
the will of the Slovak nation. We, there- 
fore, respectfully request the President of 
the United States and the Congress to in- 
struct our delegate to the United Nations 
Organization to request an investigation by 
the UNO of the destruction of the Slovak 
republic. 

11. We, furthermore, respectfully petition 
the President of the United States and the 
Congress to voice a strong protest against 
the violation of human right in Slovakin, 
the brutal persecution of Slovak religious, 
cultural and political leaders by the Czecho- 
Communist regime of Prague. 

12. As Christians and adherents of the 
democratic way of life, we resolutely oppose 
the domination and exploitation of any 
nation by any other nation or political state. 
The Slovak nation did not want to be domi- 
nated by the Magyars prior to 1918 and, 
today, does not want to be ruled by the 
Czech nation. We firmly believe that the 
national existence and the welfare of the 
Slovak nation can best be safeguarded by the 
Slovaks themselevs in their own Slovak 
republic, 

13. We seek no special favors or grants 
for the nation we are descended from. We 
only plead for the recognition of and respect 
for its inherent and fundamental rights, 
because it cannot voice itself freely today. 
These rights are predicated on the elomen- 
tary democratic and Christian principle that 
all peoples, wherever they may be found and 
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however few thelr numbers, are morally en- 
titled to speak in the council of nations, 
there to defend the rights of their nation 
to survival and self-fulfillment. 

14. The Czechs and their Slovak hirelings 
(Czech Sloyaks), now organized in various 
Czech and Czechoslovak organizations, do 
not represent the political will of the Slovak 
nation, and, therefore, have no authority to 
speak for the Slovaks anywhere. One such 
organization, the Council of Free Czecho- 
slovakia, purports to be an organization 
of anti-Communist, democratic exiles from 
Czechoslovakia, but is, in fact, an organi- 
zation controlled by Czechs who were mem- 
bers of the Communist-dominated National 
Front government of Dr. Edward Benes and 
Clement Gottwald, which collaborated closely 
with the Solvet Union and outlawed all anti- 
socialistic and anticommunistic parties in 
Czechoslovakia. The leading members of 
this council should be recognized for what 
they really were in their homeland: pro- 
moters of socialism and the pro-Soviet policy 
of the Czech Socialists and Communists. 


Utilize Percy Jones 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


2 OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
more than 8 months since the splendid 
Percy Jones Army Hospital property at 
Battle Creek, Mich., in my district, was 
deactivated as an Army hospital. 

During that time this facility with a 
replacement value of more than $35 
million, has remained idle and unused, 
with serious economic loss to the com- 
munity and waste to the Government 
and taxpayers. 

A proposal, originating within the 
armed services, to utilize it as head- 
quarters for the Armed Services Medical 
Procurement Agency, now located in a 
top priority atomic target area, in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was turned down on the flim- 
siest of excuses, after many weeks of 
futile conferences and discussions. 

Next Monday a special House Armed 
Services Subcommittee, of which I am 
chairman, begins hearings on the De- 
fense Department policies relating to 
utilization of hospital properties and 
to this strange decision relative to the 
Armed Services Medical Procurement 
Agency. 

Meanwhile, under leave to extend and 
revise my remarks, I include an editorial 
from the Battle Creek (Mich.) Record 
and Lakeview News, which forcefully 
and accurately reflects the views of my 
fellow townsmen with respect to the 
present status of the Percy Jones Hos- 
pital and the lack of any sound Defense 
Department policy for utilization of this 
valuable property. This editorial, ap- 
pearing in the June 3 issue of the news- 
paper, was written by its editor, Mr. 
Charles Reisner. The editorial follows: 

Bear Down, PAUL 

Last week we had occasion to walk past 
Percy Jones and it was depressing to see 
that wonderful plant completely idle, Every- 
one who passes must feel the same way al- 
though all of us would rather see it standing 
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idie than have it being used to care for 
freshly wounded boys from a battlefield. We 
all know, however, that our Government is 
spending millions of dollars for rent for 
housing the many departments and bureaus 
in congested cities throughout the country 
and we are certain that some use can be 
found for this building, which will save the 
taxpayers’ money. It now stands as 8 monu- 
ment to governmental inefficiency and an 
economic blight to this community. 

As taxpayers and residents of this city we 
have a double obligation to protest the non- 
use of Percy Jones and we can, at least, lend 
our support to Representative PAUL SHAFER 
who has been carrying the ball on this sit- 
uation with little support. Now as chair- 
man of the Special House Committee on 
hospitals, Paut. is in an ideal spot to find out, 
among other things, why the Medical Pro- 
curement Agency was not moved here when 
all the heads of the various services involved 
approved the move both from the standpoint 
of safety and economy. 

It should be kept in mind that Mr. 
Suarer started in motion the chain of events 
that lead to Percy Jones being considered as 
the logical headquarters for the Medical Pro- 
curement Agency. He started this when he 
learned that the Fifth Army was considering 
moving its headquarters from Chicago to 
Fort Sheridan. He said immediately, and we 
heard him say it, “why shouldn't they use 
Fort Custer instead?" He then started ac- 
tion which brought an investigation con- 
cerning that possibility. Although Battle 
Creek was ruled out as not desirable for the 
Fifth Army as a result it was learned that 
neither was Fort Sheridan. While this in- 
vestigation was going on the Defense De- 
partment came up with the idea that Percy 
Jones would be the ideal spot for the Medical 
Procurement Agency. This was their own 
idea, which was investigated thoroughly by 
every branch of the service and approved by 
all the heads of such services including the 
head of the agency who would have had to 
live here. 

What happened when the final decision 
was made? The weak excuse was given that 
it would be a violation of the Geneva Agree- 
ment and that the Defense Department had 
no authority to make such a move. This is 
just too silly for any intelligent person to 
believe. 

It so happens that we lived for 7 years in 
Brooklyn and we know where the present 
headquarters of the medical agencies are lo- 
cated. They could not be in a worse spot 
in the entire country. One well placed bomb 
almed at the Brooklyn Bridge and the other 
nearby bridges would bottle up that section 
of the city so that nothing could move. 
Moreover the agency is located in a slum 
area of the worst kind. From the stand- 
point of safety to the entire Nation the 
present location is the worst possible and 
we believe when the facts are revealed it 
will be found to be bad from an economy 
angle as well. 

We expect the real reason is that the 
people who work in the agency just did not 
want to move to Battle Creek, or lose their 
jobs. Knowing the typical New Yorker as 
we do, he is so provincial that the prospect 
of moving out of that rabbit warren is 80 
terrifying to him that he cannot imagine 
anything worse. Actually it would be doing 
those people a great favor to get them out 
as they would soon realize. But since when 
has the Defense Department become so con- 
siderate that personal wishes have any bear- 
ing on questions that involve national 
safety? If Battle Creek is the best place to 
have this agency then why not have it here? 
We think that when all the facts are brought 
out that the logic of the situation will force 
that agency to be moved here or if not, then 
some other use will be found for Percy 
Jones. Paul, concentrate on this job, and 
do not worry about reelection, 
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Dominion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the fol- 
lowing comments from the Christian 
Science Monitor in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD. Miss Kendall 
has long been interested in United States 
development of the Antarctic region. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

DOMINION 


To the CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONTTOR: 

There is a way that any seeming conster- 
nation, any apparent sense of defeat, attrib- 
uted to the United States during the Geneva 
talks or afterward may well be refuted by the 
people and the leadership of this Nation. 

A leader such as the United States does 
not back up against a wall and whimper. 
Nor does à young and virile nation accept as 
a way of life a future consisting of plans to 
crawl under desks and/or evacuate cities. 
No. Already there are indications that the 
Nation which has become a world leader Is of 
leadership stature. 

The country is taking note of the needs of 
an ill and despondent world. In a common- 
sense and humanitarian sort of way there is 
attention being paid to future world needs; 
in other words, true progress Is still the 
watchword and little or no sense of defeat 
needs to be felt by any country In small 
diplomatic forays when fundamental right- 
ness is being upheld by that country. 

Bases for fundamental rightness are in the 
Bible. Definite orders appear there. “Have 
* © è dominion over all the earth * * > 
and subdue it” (Genesis 1: 26 and 28). This 
means just what it says—over all the earth. 
It does not mean over men arid nations, but 
over the earth, the planet, the resources to be 
developed for the good of all. 

Today one-tenth of the land surface of the 
earth is not utilized for the good of mankind, 
This Is the Antarctic Continent. The ab- 
surdity of such status quo is more and more 
being realized in the United States and not 
only scientists but civic and patriotic lead- 
ers are beginning to think about this along 
commonsense lines. There is such thinking 
in the Congress in connection with measures 
introduced, in various societies as reflected 
in their resolutions, and in scientific circles. 

United States participation in the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year in 1957-58 may 
mean not only that certain important ques- 
tions regarding cosmic rays, auroras, mag- 
netic storms, and other meteorological prob- 
lems will be solved, but that in the field of 
glaclalogy there may be some advances, To- 
day there may be sitting in some kindergar- 
ten class a youngster who later will have a 
sensible and logical plan for clearing off the 
ice cap now hindering Antarctic develop- 
ment. The ideas for this advanced thus far, 
some of them in connection with studies of 
arid areas of the world, are called ridiculous 
and insane; but as both fission and fusion 
energies emerge for practical use the idea 
of fixing up Antarctica as a part of the in- 
habitated world would surely become feas- 
ible. Thus, “having dominion” and “subdu- 
ing” the earth are terms having very different 
meaning in the intentions of a farsighted 
Nation such as the United States from the 
mere subjugation of men or nations. 

As a nation puts aside the old for the new, 
that nation cannot be embarrassed or an- 
noyed by trifling diplomatic dickerings. That 
nation does really step forward with vision 
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and commonsense toward a future freely 
Progressive with horizons symbolized by Ant- 
arctica and distant planets and embodied in 
Spiritual advancement and attainment. 
Miss ELIZABETH A, KENDALL, 
CHEVY CHASE, Mp. 


“There Must Be No American Interven- 
tion Here,” Says French Army Captain 
in Indochina z 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, there is considerable agitation in 
high circles for American intervention 
in Indochina on the flimsy pretext that 
We are obliged to stop communism there. 
Nothing could be more tragic to our Na- 
tion and the free world. 

Mr. Keyes Beech, writer for the Chi- 
tago Daily News Service, in a dispatch 
from Hanoi June 4, relates a conversa- 
tion with five French officers who are on 
Guty there. The article in question 
follows: 

FRENCH Fen Up, HANOI Visrron FINDS 
(By Keyes Beech) 

Hanor, June 4—I eat around a luncheon 
table with five French officers the other day 
aay learned why the French won't win this 

They don't believe in it. Moreover, they're 
fed up with it. 

All of them were back in Indochina for 
their second tour of duty—27 months—ex- 
Cept for one. He was back for his third tour. 

Three were captains and two were majors. 
All were in their middle or late 30's, much 
Older on the average than American officers 
Cf similar rank, because promotions don't 
Come easy in the French Army. All were 
Married, with wives and children back in 


ce. 

“There must be no American interven- 
tion here,” said a curly-haired captain. “For 
then the Chinese will come in and that 
means we would be here forever.” 

“If the Vietnamese would fight the way 
the Viet Minh (Communists) do we would 
Win the war tomorrow,” said a mustached 
Major, adding by way of explanation: “I 
command a Vietnamese light battalion, It 
ds very light indeed.” 

“The Vietnamese lack the mystique—the 
Moral spirit,” observed the curly-haired cap- 

D. “Between them and their Government 

ere is a great gulf. They have Bao Dai 
(Vietnam chief of state regarded by many 
letnamese aa a French puppet).” 

“The Viet Minh, on the other hand, have 
2 Chi Minh, Ho may be a Communist but 
e's an honest man.” 

“But couldn't something be done to per- 
uade the Vietnamese to fight?” I put in, 

“At one time, perhaps yes,” lied the 
captain. “But sys is ton re gle many 
Mistakes have been made.” 
: Those are the words you hear most often 
wore the French bere when you discuss the 

“It is too late.” 5 
woe us," said the captain, “there are only 

Ways home to France and our families. 

One ig by the Aeromanche (French aircraft 

er). The other is by telegram.” 


h 
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Need Federal Aid Now for Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Need Federal Aid Now for 
Schools,” which appeared in the June 1, 
1954, issue of the Park City Daily News, 
of Bowling Green, Ky. 

This editorial very ably sets forth the 
immediate necessity for legislation au- 
thorizing the Federal Government to 
make allotments to the several States to 
aid in their school-building construction 
programs. The need for this assistance 
becomes more urgent each year in my 
home State of Kentucky. The records 
of the United States Office of Education 
show that of the 5,013 school plants in 
my State 3,004 are 1-room schools, and 
that only 122 of the 5,013 were rated as 
satisfactory in 1950 by United States 
standards. Eighty percent of our school 
plants have no central heat and only 5 
percent had water on the grounds. As 
pointed out by the Park City Daily News, 
it is better to move fast and err on the 
side of spending too much, than to delay 
and deprive America’s young people of 
an opportunity that, for them, may never 
come again in quite the same way. 

The editorial follows: 

NEED FEDERAL Ain Now ror SCHOOLS 

A Government survey shows that in the 
school year just closing there was a deficit 
of nearly 350,000 classrooms. The likelihood 
is the situation will get worse as the chil- 
dren of World War II marriages stream 
through the school doors. 

Currently before the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee is a proposal au- 
thorizing Federal aid to the States for new 
school construction. If this measure were 
to be approved by Congress, and imple- 
mented by direct appropriations, a healthy 
start could be made toward licking this 
problem. 

However, Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby, of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, has asked that action be delayed. 
She wants to wait until planned White House 
and State conferences on the situation can 
be held, so & more accurate gage can be 
put on the ability of local communities to 
meet construction needs, 

There would seem not the slight reason 
to doubt Mrs, Hobby's good faith in this mat- 
ter. Her request for a postponement does 
not make her an enemy of new school con- 
struction, as some of her critics seem to 
suggest. 

But, assuming the best of motives, the 
effect of a postponement by Congress on 
Federal aid would be to increase the class- 
room deficit through the 1954-55 season, 
with damaging results upon the educational 
opportunities of hundreds of thousands of 
youngsters. 

There is always a certain lag between the 
voting of appropriations and the start of 
authorized projects, and obviously school 
buildings cannot be thrown up overnight 
like tents, If Federal action is put off until 
the 1955 session of Congress, the prospects 
are that the benefits of any aid will not 
be felt in the form of new schoolrooms until 
some time in 1956—possibly even later. 
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In and around Congress are some pretty 
Ingenious bill drafters. If one of these can- 
not come up with a Federal-aid formula flex- 
ible enough to accommodate to later infor- 
mation on local community resources, then 
the craft of lawmaking is sagging badly. 

The Senate and House ought to approve 
now some such flexible plan, and initial ap- 
propriations should be voted. Cramped 
quarters can produce cramped minds. De- 
lay may put an ineradicable scar upon our 

u 


It is better to move fast and err on the 
side of spending too much, than to delay 
and deprive America's young people of an 
opportunity that, for them, may never come 
again in quite the same way, 


Trees Grow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
eyes of the professional foresters of the 
United States are turned this year to- 
ward the Pacific Northwest. For the 
first time in its 79-year history, the 
American Forestry Association will hold 
its annual meeting in that area. The 
gathering will be in Portland, Oreg., 
September 6 to 9. The forest econcmy 
of the Douglas-fir region is not only im- 
portant to professional foresters, it is 
of vital concern to the whole country 
since more than one-half of the wood 
products used in the United States 
comes from the Northwest. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rscoxp, I 
include an article written by Mr. W. D. 
Hagenstein and published in the maga- 
zine American Forests for April, under 
the title “Trees Grow.” Mr. Hagen- 
stein is a forester who knows his coun- 
try and its history. In the following 
article he explains in careful detail why 
full crop development based upon full 
crop utilization has become the guide- 
post in Douglas-fir region forestry 
today: 


Trees Grow 


Acre for acre the Douglas-fir region is the 
greatest forest in the world. It is a compact 
26-million acre forest extending from British 
Columbia to California and from the summit 
of the Cascades to the Pacific shore. Its fer- 
tile forest soils and mild maritime climate 
favor its excellent timber species. 

The region, long heralded as America's last 
forest frontier, has been contributing sub- 
stantially to America’s wood products needs 
for a half-century. Its first tree was com- 
mercially harvested as recently as 1827, De- 
spite America’s heavy demand on its forests, 
more than half the region is occupied by 
trees of currently usable size. 

The Douglas-fir region is unique in the 
United States in that all three segments of 
its forest industry are substantial—lumber, 
pulp and paper, and plywood. The develop- 
ment by single companies or between com- 
panies in the same community of facilities 
which offer a market place for every kind 
of log has furnished landowners the best 
possible incentive for growing trees. Full 
crop development based upon full crop utili- 
ration is the guidepost in Douglas-fir forestry 
today, 
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Unfortunately the latest complete data on 
the total forest resource of the region are 
those which were recapped as part of the 
nationwide forest reappraisal in 1945. 
show a total stand of merchantable trees 15 
inches and larger of 439 billion board feet. 
Old-growth timber then occupied 9.3 million 
acres, young growing timber 8.2 million acres, 
seedlings and saplings 3.0 million acres, 
poorly stocked and nonstocked burns and 
harvested areas consisted of 3.3 million acres 
and there were 2.1 million acres of recently 
harvested lands, unexamined for their 
condition. 

The ownership and merchantable trees in 
1945 showed 41.3 percent in national forests, 
10 percent on the Oregon and California 
revested railroad lands, 1.3 percent in other 
Federal holdings, and 7 percent in State, 
county, and municipal holdings. All private 
owners were credited with 40.4 percent. 

Because these data were mostly bookkeep- 
ing of earlier field data, some as antiquated 
as 12 years, it has been the contention of 
many foresters that they were badly out of 
date. The United States Forest Survey has 
reinventoried some counties in the region 
in the last few years. The subsequent re- 
ports have shown an almost universal in- 
crease in the volume of usable timber. In 
these recent surveys the minimum size of 
sawtimber was reduced from 15 to 11 inches, 
new volume tables which give an approxi- 
mate 10 percent across the board increase 
because of better utilization now in general 
practice were used, and planimetric meas- 
urement of aerial photographs for determi- 
nation of forest-type areas has recorded more 
commercial land than previously thought to 
exist. 

A striking example of the increased tim- 
ber volume between the original survey of 
1933 and the most recent inventory is that 
for the five southwestern counties, 
They were estimated to have 128 billion feet 
of timber In 1933. Between 1933 and 1948, 
15.2 billion feet were harvested, which would 
project a volume by bookkeeping of 112.7 
billion. The survey reported 152.5 billion 
feet in 1948. 

Another example of this is in the eight 
counties of southwestern Washington. The 
original survey volume in 1933 was esti- 
mated at 1163 billion feet. Between 1933 
and the recent survey 39 billion feet were 
harvested which would project a volume by 
bookkeeping of 77.3 billion. The latest sur- 
veys completed between 1949 and 1952 cred- 
ited these counties with 121.7 billion feet. 

Some of the increases in timber volume 
are due to the passing of some considerable 
acreage of trees into the 11-inch size class. 
Some are due to the changed standards cited. 
Most of them, however, are due to our Na- 
tion’s dynamic economy which impelled 
rapid changes in technology and allowed us 
to tally as useful for the first time timber 
which had been standing in the region's 
forests for several centuries. 

A straight-line expansion of these data 
shows a present timber supply in the Doug- 
Ias-Hr region of over 600 billion board feet. 
The vastness of this footage can only be 
appreciated when it is recalled that 1 bil- 
lion feet of timber will provide lumber for 
111,500 homes for average size, 

Historically the Douglas-fir industry be- 
gan with lumber. After a century and a 
quarter lumber is still the region's princi- 
pal product, Wood pulp production began 
early but has increased to front rank im- 
portance in the last 20 years. Plywood has 
grown similarly during that period. In 1952 
the region had 993 sawmills, 72 plywood 
plants, 26 pulp mills, 203 shingle mills, and 
10 board mills. There were also another 
1,100 miscellaneous wood-using plants. 

In 1925 nearly 90 percent of the region’s 
logs were used for lumber, only 3 percent 
for pulp, and less than 1 percent for ply- 
wood, Shingles and miscellaneous uses ac- 
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counted for 7 percent. A quarter of a cen- 
tury later lumber required 71 percent, wood 
pulp more than 16 percent, plywood nearly 
10 percent, and shingles and miscellaneous 
uses less than 3 percent. However, lest this 
be construed as supplanting of lumber use 
by the others, it should be noted that nearly 
90 percent used for lumber in 1925 was a 
log use of 8.2 billion feet, while in 1950 the 
slightly more than 70 percent lumber use 
was nearly 8.8 billion. 

While accurate regional economic data 
are not available for the forest Industries in 
earlier years, State data indicate the trends 
in employment, payrolls, and value of prod- 
ucts. In 1921 Washington employed 47,000 
people in her forest industries. Their wages 
were $60 million and the value of their prod- 
ucts $165 million. In 1952 there were 74,000 
people directly employed by the industry, 
their wages were more than $318 million, 
and the value of their products $814 million. 
An even greater trend has occurred in Oregon 
as indicated by the 21,875 persons employed 
in 1921 with wages of $27 million and prod- 
ucts worth $70,500,000. In 1952 there were 
more than 92,000 workers in the industry 
in Oregon, their wages were $400 million, 
and the value of their products a billion 
dollars. 

A quarter of a century ago when logging 
was completed there was more sound wood 
left per acre in the Douglas-fir region than 
ever grew on most other softwood acres in 
the world. This was the circumstance of 
cheap timber, the engineering problems of 
removing 300 to 500 tons of wood from slopes 
often as steep as 150 percent, the urge to 
put an end once and for all to ad valorem 
taxes which were eating up stumpage values 
and the risk of fire which was ever present. 
With that kind of utilization in the woods 
and a refuse burner as standard equipment 
at every sawmill and plywood plant is it 
any wonder that there was little forestry be- 
ing practiced in the Douglas-fir region? 

The changes which have taken place since 
the dark days of those adverse conditions 
are no less dramatic. With rising stumpage 
values the forest industries looked every- 
where for additional sources of raw mate- 
rial, but principally at their own lands and 
plants. The pulp and paper segment of the 
industry is now getting the equivalent of 
more than three-quarters of a billion board 
feet of logs annually from sawmill and ply- 
wood leftovers. Relogging, which means 
principally gathering up the leftovers, mostly 
slash and cull trees and snags, is providing 
the Industry with about a billion feet of 
logs annually, They are used for all major 
products, 

You have all heard of the great Tillamook 
fire of 1933 which killed some 12 billion feet 
of timber. After 20 years there are more 
than a hundred operators logging in the 
burn and their salvage will not be com- 
pleted for another 10 or 15 years. Because 
the cruises of the area were so conservative 
in 1933—a year of no markets and rock bot- 
tom stumpage values—it is said that the 
total recovery of salvage wood from this 
burn will exceed that which was estimated 
to have been killed by the original fire. Of 
course, this is arithmetically absurd as some 
of the timber certainly deteriorated, but 
what it shows is that with changing eco- 
nomics, changing technology makes useful 
more and lower grades of material. 

Diversification of manufacture has devel- 
oped faster in the Douglas-fir region than 
probably any other part of the world in a 
period of fewer than 15 years. Longview, 
Wash., undoubtediy furnishes a greater vari- 
ety of wood products than any other com- 
munity in the world. Far example, Long- 
view has more than a dozen sawmills, includ- 
ing the 2 largest in the world, numerous 
planning mills, 2 plywood plants, 3 pulp 
mills, 1 paperboard plant, several shingle 
mills, a hardboard plant, a wood-treating 
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plant,. a bark products plant, a prestolog 
plant, and a factory which uses small clear 
Pieces of leftovers from a planing mill for 
inexpensive knock-down furniture and a 
variety of woodenware. While I have singled 
out the.community of Longview, let me be 
quick to point out that there are other 
centers of integrated utilization in our re- 
gion—Bellingham, Everett, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Shelton-McCleary, Port Angeles, and Ho- 
quiam-Aberdeen in Washington. In Oregon 
such centers exist at St. Helens, Portland, 
Springfield-Eugene, and others are develop- 
ing on Coos Bay, Roseburg, Medford-Ashland- 
Grants Pass and Lebanon-Sweet Home. 
Sometimes the integration is effected within 
one company, although more commonly it is 
between companies in the same community. 

The Douglas-fir region forged ahead rapid- 
ly in forest utilization to meet current human 
needs. Forest management was slower in 
starting, because its results generally serve 
future human needs. However, these two 
handmaldens of forestry now are sprinting 
ahead at a break-neck pace in the Douglas- 
fir region. 

As in all other forest regions the first appli- 
cation of forestry consisted of protection 
against fire. Organized protection has been 
required by State law for nearly half a 
century, but was largely developed through 
the initiative of private landowners. How- 
ever, it has only been generally effective for 
the last 20 years. It was the ineffectiveness 
of forest protection which had more to do 
with the origin in the State of Washington 
in 1940 of the keep green program followed 
a year later in the same State by the estab- 
lishment of the Nation's first tree farm. 

Because forests in the Douglas fir region 
develop best as even-aged stands, the ac- 
cepted method of harvesting mature timber 
with the object of regeneration is clearcut- 
ting. Fortunately, this system lends itself 
to the engineering requirements of logging 
under Northwest conditions, 

In the early days logging was done almost 
entirely by railroad. Today there are no 
more than 20 private railroad systems in the 
region. The truck has replaced the railroad 
and has been one of the means of helping 
the region do a better forestry job. The truck 
is useful not only for harvesting but pro- 
vides motorized fire protection and has al- 
lowed operators to do away with one of their 
costly headaches—the logging camp. Only a 
handful, as compared with former years, of 
Douglas fir region loggers now live in camp. 
Most of them live in small communities 
adjacent to our forests and commute each 
day in company buses or drive their own cars, 
This has improved the quality of men avail- 
able for this highly mechanized industry 
which needs men of better than average 
mental and physical agility, 

Under railroad logging methods clearcut- 
ing was accomplished by logging contiguous 
areas, One setting after another on the basis 
that logging must be completed on each spur 
before the untreated bridge piling and ties 
rotted out. Truck logging has given much 
greater flexibility in setting up harvesting 
schedules on the basis of priority so that 
overmature stands can be liquidated while 
bypassing younger stands which are allowed 
to s 

For the past 20 years modification of 
clearcutting termed “staggered settings” has 
been common practice. Under it a water- 
shed is logged in three or more rounds of 
cutting by taking a setting here, skipping a 
setting, taking a setting, and so on, By 
cutting this way green timber is left against 
which to burn slash, thus minimizing the 
risk of fire getting away. It also provides a 
much more adequate supply of seed for each 
harvest. The system has two striking dis- 
advantages, It requires a much greater cap- 
ital investment in roads earlier in the history 
of the development of a property. It also 
exposes so much more cutting edge, the 
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hazard of windfall Is increased. However, the 
tter is minimized by the fact that the road 
Tatem is in place and salvage of a few trees 
hich blow down along the margins can be 
plished without great additional cost. 
a All private lands are required to practice 
kind of forestry which results In minimum 
Pptable regeneration because the Oregon 
Washington Forest Conservation Acts 
r e the leaving of seed-bearing timber 
ing Natural regeneration, or planting or seed- 
S if the owner chooses not to reserve the 
seed sources. These acts, coupled 
With the very complete forest protection re- 
Julrements of the State laws and the addi- 
tional forestry practiced by the owners of 
more than 414 million acres of certified tree 
farms are resulting in continuing improve- 
Ment in the level of forest management be- 
ing Practiced in the woods. 
Most conclusive demonstration the 
Tegion has ever had that its cutting practices 
e regeneration is the- evidence of the 
t forest survey data. The comparison 
at nonstocked forest land, county by county, 
indicates what has happened. 
Hogs the 5 Oregon and 8 Washington coun- 
Tesurveyed by the end of 1952, accord- 
ag to the original survey, there was a total 
h 1,763,000 acres of lands which had been 
ested or burned over which. were non- 
Stocked in 1933. By the current inventory 
meee nonstocked lands had been reduced to 
tr 000 acres, or a reduction of 59 percent 
a an average of 18 years. Of this more than 
Million additional acres now supporting 
Young timber, less than 10 percent has been 


indicated previously, cutting practices 
designed primarily to obtain natural re- 
deneration. However, in the Jast 15 years 
Industry has been engaged in a wide- 
Planting program which is primarily 
Of rehabilitation of areas which years 
cutting were still-nonstocked. A 
S thousand acres haye been planted 
1. 
taxation in the Dougias-fir region 
Summed up very quickly. It is stin 
ystematic jangle of improper timber 
lateg n, ill-fitting formulas and uncorre- 
real assessments for the most part. It's a 
ard blem to private foresters, a major 
Of whose timber growing costs are the 
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attempt to start a systematic procedure 
the assessing of values under the ad 
tocia, System the Industrial Forestry As- 
der tion employed a nationally known tim- 
Jupa uation engineer and forester, the late 
This = E. Rothery, to make a study in 1951. 
ehe published in a concise copyrighted 
e entitled “A Study of Forest Taxation 

Bho Pacific Northwest.” 
artiy thereafter the Washington State 
— drawing heavily upon the 
ber recommendations, prepared a tim- 
tor ran forest land assessment manual which 
Attems first time in the Douglas-fir region 
Peau, Ed to base assessed valuations on a 
hone differentiation between “retail” and 
Saale“ timber prices. Oregon is still 
Mon ag With this problem. Only last 
Mit an interim legislative tax study com- 
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Was considering the matter. 
wine Douglas-fir region's advances in wood 
tion have been phenomenal, From 
2 south the refuse burners at saw- 
ve been progressively disappearing or 
A drawn. As pulp mills have de- 
te more chips and hard and softboard 
developed, more and more of the left- 
Sig sawmill and plywood operations 
n going into high-grade products. 
formerly used a lot of wood for 
1 fuel, but since the present genera- 
housewives prefers pushbutton 
© and it has cheap hydroelectric power 
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from its bountiful rivers, wood is in little de- 
mand as domestic fuel today. However, most 
substantial wood-using plants burn sawdust, 
bark, and other unsalable leftovers for steam 
to generate their own power. 

But the area still needs to do a more com- 
plete job of using what its forests have or 
are capable of growing. Jt must get more 
use out of that still large quantity of ma- 
terial which it ís forced to dispose of each 
day as a nuisance. Freight rates play a part 
in this as there is an economic radius beyond 
which chips cannot be shipped. Another 
reason for lack of as complete use as the re- 
gion would like is insufficient kraft mill 
capacity and other fiber outlets for the tre- 
mendous pile of slabs, edgings, trim, clip- 
pings, cores, bark, sawdust and shavings 
which an industry processing 200,000 tons of 
wood a day develops. 

Another utilization problem is how to sell 
the tremendous tonnage of low-grade prod- 
ucts which are manufactured from defec- 
tive wood from overmature trees. No. 4 
Common lumber and sheathing-type plywood 
are being manufactured from these conky 
logs in increasing quantities. The difference 
in price between them and the next higher 
grade is such as to create a brisk demand 
for them. 

The outstanding merchandising job which 
has been done on low-grade lumber since 
the end of World War II is without parallel 
in the history of the industry. It's that, 
coupled with the installation of more kraft 
capacity which furnished a market for chips, 
which has effectively extended the old- 
growth timber supplies: How important 
this is during creation of the series of timber 
age classes necessary for progressive and 
continuous yield. 

The Douglas-fir region is not resting upon 
its laurels in utilization, though they be 
many, for as stated its goal is full crop 
utilization which it is convinced is the 
greatest incentive for full crop development 
the second time around. 


Memorial Address by William H. Mc- 
Intyre, St. Laurent Cemetery, June 6, 
1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just learned that my good friend and 
fellow Legionnaire, Mr. William H. Me- 
Intyre, of Metropolitan Post, No. 385, 
of New York City, was designated by Na- 
tional Commander Arthur Connell to 
deliver the memorial address commemo- 
rating the 10th anniversary of the land- 
ing of American troops in Normandy in 
World War II. The exercises were held 
yesterday at the St. Laurent Cemetery, 
Omaha Beach, in France; and knowing 
somewhat of Mr. McIntyre’s ability I am 
sure that he ably represented the Ameri- 
can Legion at this important ceremony. 

Incidentally, I might point out that 
Mr. McIntyre in his capacity as a mem- 
ber of the Graves Registration Commit- 
tee of the Legion has met every train 
and ship upon which our overseas dead 
have becn returned to the east coast via 
the city of New York, and his present 
assignment will take him to all the prin- 
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cipal cemeteries in Belgium, Holland, 
France, and Italy. A condensation of 
his remarks delivered at St. Laurent 
follows: 


MEMORIAL TALK COMMEMORATING 10TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF LANDING OF TROOPS IN NORM- 
ANDY, Sr. LAURENT CEMETERY, FRANCE, JUNE 
6, 1954 


Once again we are observing a day of re- 
membrance, and it brings us a sobering 
thought. For death, despite its awful final- 
ity, has not yet destroyed the ability of our 
people to remember and to love. 

The spirit of those interred here still lives, 
and in a way that humbles the undertakings 
of most men. Had they not been willing to 
give up life itself, we would have a very dif- 
ferent world today, and chances are, that 
we would not have an America at all. 

It is but the simplest debt we pay when 
we take time to remember gratefully the 
services which our soldiers of the past have 
rendered. So the ceremonies of today have 
a very deep significance. 

They did not die to be honored with tears, 
flags, and flowers, they died so that the fu- 
ture would be better than the past. The 
future is in our hands, America belongs al- 
ways to the living generation. Our hero 
dead have done their part, but the task they 
have discharged so faithfully is not yet fin- 
ished. Freedom is never safe. We are still 
in a world where liberty must be defended. 

Those who made the supreme sacrifice, 
stand in the unbroken line of patriots who 
have dared to die that freedom might live. 

The silent thousands who gave their lives, 
won a mighty victory. Our debt to these 
dead can be discharged by deeds, by buiild- 
ing a secure and prosperous Nation in a 
world which never again will turn to war. 

Not all of us have been privileged to wear 
the uniform of our country in the time of 
war. However, let us, the living, dedicate 
ourselves to the support of the truths for 
which so many died. 

May God in His wisdom help us. 

WIittiaM M. Mi 
Metropolitan Post, 385, 
New York City, American Legion. 


Appropriations for Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Fact Sheet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the current appropriation for vocational 
rehabilitation in the States is $23 mil- 
lion. Between 60,000 and 65,000 persons 
are being rehabilitated annually, 

When the 1954 appropriation bill was 
in conference, restrictive language was 
added as follows: 

Provided further, That the amount appor- 
tioned to a State for fiscal year 1955 shall not 
exceed $1 for each 60.75 contributed by the 
State for the same purpose. 


The item was not in either House or 
Senate bill. It was not mentioned in the 
conference report. It was not explained 
at time of passage. 

The administration has made clear its 
displeasure with the restrictive language. 
Legislation proposed by the President 
would repeal it and expand rehabilita- 
tion services. He has stated that he will 
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ask Congress for a total of $28 million for 
vocational rehabilitation in 1955 if the 
legislation is passed. In putting $19,- 
175,000 in the regular budget for voca- 
tional rehabilitation, he made it clear 
that this was the maximum amount that 
could be spent under the restriction and 
that this was the reason so small a sum 
was listed. 

The House Committee has reported $21 
million for vocational rehabilitation in 
the States for 1955. This is $2 million 
less than the 1954 appropriation. The 
restrictive language referred to in para- 
graph 2 is not repeated in the 1955 bill 
but is effective for 1955 in the absence of 
specific repeal. 

Since legislatures in 35 States have not 
met this year, they have had no oppor- 
tunity to replace lost Federal funds with 
State funds. It is estimated that the $2 
million cut would result in 7,000 fewer 
rehabilitations in 1955. Ironically, if the 
restrictive language is not repealed in the 
appropriation act, or elsewhere, not even 


this amount of Federal funds could be 


used. $19 million would probably be the 
maximum. 

Amendments will be offered on the 
floor: First, to increase the amount to 
be appropriated to $23 million, the 
amount available for 1954; and, second, 
to repeal the restrictive language. 

Whether or not the House is allowed to 
vote on the amendment to repeal the re- 
strictive language, it is extremely import- 
ant that $23 million be appropriated by 
the House. Then, if the repeal is initi- 
ated by the Senate in the appropriation 
bill or is accomplished by the passage of 
new legislation to be reported by both 
House and Senate committee this week, 
the appropriation will be available to 
maintain the program at the 1954 level. 

Will you please participate actively in 
efforts to prevent the proposed reduction 
in rehabilitation services to the handi- 
capped? Ask for time when the amend- 
ments are considered by the House. 
Call upon the National Rehabilitation 
Association, or the rehabilitation people 
in your own State for additional infor- 
mation, 


Unity for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
article which I received from Alfred 
Held, Route 2, Pilot Grove, Mo., a vet- 
eran of the Korean war: 


Pror Grove, January 18, 1954. 

Dear Mr. MouLDER: I have been back from 
Korea only a short while. I think some- 
thing constructive should be done to keep 
peace. The amount of money spent for 
wars, even small ones like Korea, is so 
great that if it were spent for the better- 
ment of mankind instead of destruction, 
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the standard of Living all over the world 
could be raised. 

I have written sort of an article to give 
you an idea of what I think should be done. 
I know you are busy, but I hope you will 
take time to read it. Maybe if you agree 
with It, you could have it published in some 
magazine. 

You don’t need to answer this as I know 
you haven’t that much time. I feel that 
we should let our Representatives know 
once in a while what we want done so I'm 
sending my two bits worth. 

Sincerely, 
ALFRED HELD, 


— 


UNTTY ron Peace 


In the beginning of time there was no 
government. Then primitive man found he 
had to make certain rules or regulations in 
order to maintain peace within his family. 
Later, small groups, in order to protect 
themselves, formed into tribes, with the 
strongest and wisest being the leaders. 

Down through the ages, as the need arose, 
these simple forms of government grew. 
Government today is almost beyond com- 
parison with that of primitive man. Yet, 
it is the same, in that the laws regulations 
are man-made, and being man-made are 
fallible. Even though these laws are im- 
perfect, they are the best way known today 
to maintain peace among men. As the 
Atomic Age draws the countries of the world 
closer together, the need for one strong world 
organization of free nations becomes more 
and more evident, 

Two attempts at world government organ- 
izations have been made so far. The League 
of Nations was doomed to failure almost as 
quickly as it was formed. The United Na- 
tions government will fall because it has not 
got power to enforce Its laws, and because 
it has different forms of government in con- 
flict with each other, such as, communism 
and the United States. The failure of these 
governments can be understood if compared 
with the failure of our first Federal Goyern- 
ment, the Articles of Confederation. A 
government, in order to be successful, has to 
have a sourcd of revenue, and a system of 
currency among those governed. It has to 
have power, or an army, to enforce its laws. 
And last, it has to have restrictions to keep 
it from becoming too powerful. 

A representative type of government, in 
which the wisest and best men are chosen 
to represent the State or country from which 
they come, has proven to be the best. Our 
Federal and State governments are proof of 
this. Communism, dictatorships, etc., are 
not on a comparative basis with a free peo- 
ples’, representatives type of government, 
Because this type is best, it is time the coun- 
tries of the world, that have this type of 
government, united as our Sates did in 
1787—"in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 


our posterity.” 
OZARK AL. 


Social Security 
SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9366) to amend 
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the Social Security Act and the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to extend coverage under 
the old-age and survivors Insurance pro- 
gram, increase the benefits payable there- 
under, preserve the insurance rights of dis- 
abled individuals, and increase the amount 
of earnings permitted without loss of bene- 
fits, and for other purposes. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, social 
security has become a fixed policy of the 
Government, and is closely woven into 
the economic welfare of millions of our 
citizens. Having become a great indus- 
trial nation, with over 60 million people 
employed, we find that a number of peo- 
ple cannot save enough during the earn- 
ing period of their lives to provide the 
necessities of life, when their ability to 
do a day's work has passed, because of 
their age. 

The purpose of social security is to 
provide, through small payments by the 
workers and a like small payment by 
their employers, a social security insur- 
ance fund which over a span of years 
will provide a small retirement fund for 
such workers, and certain of their de- 
pendents, which will help to partially 
provide the necessities of life when theif 
earning period is over. 

This bill, H. R. 9366, before us, will 
increase the benefits for those who are 
eligible. After many months of careful 
study by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, reviewing the whole social security 
structure, the committee feels that theif 
recommendations contained in this bill 
are justifiable and within the limits of 
the social security fund to sustain. For 
this reason, I heartily approve of this 
section of the bill, 

The committee has also seen fit to 
eliminate those in the medical profes 
sion in the bill, This, in my judgment, 
is a wise move. 

I am concerned and doubt the wisdom 
of the inclusion of self-employed farmer? 
under social security. I think it wou 
be a wiser decision to have given the 
farmers an opportunity to come undef 
the social-security provisions of this bill 
by their own volition, making their ow 
decision, as to whether or not they desire 
to do so, rather than under the present 
provisions of the bill. 

Inasmuch as we cannot amend the 
legislation before us, and inasmuch 8 
the Senate, under its rules, can amend 
the legislation, I am supporting the bil! 
before us with the hope that the Senate 
will give serious consideration to amend’ 
ing the bill when it reaches that body; 
making it optional to self-employed 
farmers whether or not they desire to 
come under the provisions of this legis 
lation. 

I am also hopeful that the same con- 
sideration will be given to certain other 
professional groups, including suc? 
groups as lawyers, dentists, and so forth, 
I feel that such groups should be allowed 
to make their own decision as to whether 
or not they want to avail themselyes of 
the social-security provisions of this 
I hope, and believe, the Senate will giv? 
more thorough consideration to th 
groups referred to along the line I hav? 
Suggested, as I believe such cha 
would substantially improve the 
lation, 


‘ 


Harold G. Hoffman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, we have learned of the recent sud- 
den death of Mr. Harold G. Hoffman, a 
former Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the State of New Jersey. 
Mr. Hoffman, following his service of 4 
years in the House of Representatives, 
Went on to become an outstanding Gov- 
€rnor of the State of New Jersey. Dur- 


ing his lifetime, Harold Hoffman became 


one of the most colorful and well-known 
figures in New Jersey's political history. 
Our State, and the Nation, mourns his 
untimely passing. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Wish to insert in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Harold G. 
Hoffman,” which appeared in the Perth 
Amboy Evening News of June 5, 1954: 

HAnOID G. HOFFMAN 


The whole of thé Raritan Bay area, where 

e began and carried on his colorful career in 
Public life, is deeply grieved over the death 
of Harold G. Hofiman, former fovernor, and 
One of the most popular figures in the history 
Of New Jersey. Death came yesterday from 
a heart attack. 

In his 58 years, Harold Hoffman achieved 
& record of public service that perhaps no 
other man in the State can match in a com- 
Parable number of years. In politics, he was 
& successful candidate in 15 our of 16 cam- 
Paigns, and held appointive public offices for 
More than 20 years. 

With characteristic courage and vigor, he 
fought fer sound principles to better govern- 
Ment, responding to his own judgment and 
Conscience, rather than to political dictates 
or public clamor, He was always clearly 
frank in his opinions, to a fault at times, but 

Was never evasive, even though he found 
If often on the urpopular side of an 
e. 

The great love and respect with which 
Harold Hofman was held is shown in the 
Many tributes being paid him today by peo- 
5 all walks of life, including his political 


In his busy life he always found time to 
tain his fraternal and social contacts. 
e of the outstanding public speakers of 
Our time, he probably made more platform 
®Dpearances and speeches at social functions 
than any man in public life in America in 
A like span of years. He had been character- 
‘tically loyal to his friends and they were 
— . — to him. And as most people will agree, 
Told Hoffman had as many friends in the 
Mocratic Party as he had in his own Re- 
Pubitcan ranks. 


Harold Hofman was educated in the South 
boy public schools and when only 12 years 
U age became a newspaper correspondent. 
When being graduated from ligh school, he 
"Ved as ports editor of the Perth Amboy 
hy as News, then worked at the duPont 
5 oratory in Parlin, and 2 days after the 
ra ation of war in 1917 he enlisted as a 
Ir vate with Company H, Third New Jersey 

Wantry, 

He went overseas with the AEF and was 
to sively made a sergeant, second lieu- 
hae oe fret Meutenant and captain. His 
nei Promotion came to him on the battle- 
Nang a ne commanded headquarters com- 


Of the 114th Infantry in the Meuse- 
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Argonne sector. In the regimental citation, 
his commander said of him: “Captain Hoff- 
man served under my command in the stub- 
born engagements north of Verdun during 
the closing days of the war. His efficiency 
and his courage, on the march and in battle, 
Was an inspiration to his men.” 

Upon his return from military service, Har- 
old Hoffman became treasurer of the South 
Amboy Trust Co. and in the same year was 
elected as South Amboy’s city treasurer. In 
1923 and 1924 he was elected to the State 
legislature; in the following year he was 
elected mayor of his home city, and during 
the same year served as secretary to the pres- 
dent of the State senate. 

In 1926 and again in 1928 he was elected 
to the House of Representatives, serving in 
Congress 4 years before his recall to New 
Jersey to become commissioner of motor 
vehicles. In 1934, in a spectacular campaign, 
he defeated three opponents for the Repub- 
lican nomination for governor and in No- 
vember was elected as the State's chief exec- 
utive. For the past 15 years he had served 
as director of the State employment secu- 
Tity division. 

Harold Hoffman's life, while a busy one, 
with its ups and downs, and with the many 
controveries into which he was thrown, was 
n full one. Smiling, fighting for those things 
which he considered to be right and fair, 
giving generously of his time and worldly 
goods to help his friends, Harold Hoffman 
and his career in public life have made a 
deep impress on our State's history. 


Progress Made by Rural Electrification 
Administration Under the Eisenhower 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a statement concerning the progress 
made by the rural electrification under 
the present administration. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Republicans have always been and are to- 
Gay strong supporters of rural electrification. 

Looking at the record itself, during the 
present Republican administration, the 
Rural Electrification Administration made 
349 loans totaling $181,118,100. This was in 
the 12-month period from May 1953, when 
a Republican, Ancher Nelsen, was appointed 
by President Eisenhower to head the REA, to 
April 1954, 

Contrast this with the preceding year 
under the Truman administration. From 
May 1952 to April 1953 the REA made 315 
loans which totaled $157,612,091. The first 
year of Republican REA administration saw 
an increase in the number of loans by 34 
over the peak year of Democratic administra- 
tion loans, and these 34 loans amounted to 
about $25 million. 

What is of particular interest to Nebras- 
kans is the record of REA loans to this State. 
In the past year, Nebraska receiv the 
largest amount of money from REA for elec- 
tric development of any State in the Union, 
This amounted to $16,918,000 in 14 loans to 
rural-electrification cooperatives. This was 
more than 8 percent of all money loaned 
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during the first full year of Ancher Nelsen’s 
administration. Wisconsin was second, with 
about $2 million less in loans than Nebraska 
received from May 1953 through April 1954, 
REA regulations forbid any single State from 
receiving more than 10 percent of the total 
amount available for loans. It can be seen 
that Nebraska came very close to this limit, 
and no other State topped it. 

Belying recent Democratic charges, Ad- 
ministrator Nelsen has recommended, and 
President Eisenhower has approved, reten- 
tion of the 2 percent interest rate on loans. 
In October 1953, Mr. Nelsen gave these rea- 
sons for not increasing the rate: “Approxi- 
mately 91 percent of the Nation's farms are 
electrified. The remaining 9 percent, for 
the most part, are unusually difficult to 
reach from the standpoint of loan feasibility. 
Any increase in the interest rate would make 
the task even more difficult.” 

The REA Administrator added: 

“Over the 18-year life of the program the 
interest collected from REA borrowers has 
been sufficient to cover the interest paid 
by the Treasury on long-term borrowings, 
and there has thus been no loss to the Gove 
ernment.” 

This position was endorsed by President 
Eisenhower in February when he announced 
the Republican administration was going to 
recommend that no change be made in the 
REA interest rate. 

The Republican 80th Congress (1947-48) 
had a record of accomplishment in the field 


-of rural electrification surpassed by no 


Democratic Congress before or since. That 
Congress provided $800 million for rural 
electrification loans to extend electricity to 
nearly a million farm homes. This sum was 
nearly twice as much as any previous Con- 
gress provided, and only $275 million less 
than the total amount provided for REA 
in the whole period prior to the 80th Con- 


gress. 

During the 80th Congress President Tru- 
man's budget requests for rural electrifica- 
tion amounted to $725 million. The 80th 
Congress increased this sum to $800 million. 

In the light of this record, recent Demo- 
cratic charges of Republican oppowon and 
Obstruction to the rural electrification pro- 
gram cannot be considered other than de- 
liberately false and misleading. 

The fact is that the Republicans have vig- 
orously supported funds for REA. On the 
other hand Republicans have opposed un- 
necessary expenditure of taxpayers" money 
to construct transmission lines where ade- 
quate facilities were available, 

Commenting on the loan totals, Adminis- 
trator Nelsen declared in a press statement 
May 6: "I have never thought the success of 
a Federal program should be measured in 
terms of how much money is dispensed. But 
I do think our record to date shows that we 
are meeting the loan needs in the electric 
and telephone programs. We are constantly 
simplifying our loan procedures in both pro- 
grams so that we can give loan applicants 
faster service and operate the agency at less 
cost.” 

In a February 1954 speech at Jefferson 
City, Mo., Mr. Nelsen said, Let's put these 
charges [against us] in proper perspective 
and look at them for a moment, * * * We 
intend to meet every valid loan need where 
soundnecs and feasibility can be established. 
Also, we are going to keep at the task of ex- 
pediting the processing of loan applications.” 

Mr. Nelsen further emphasized this point 
in an address at Miami, Fla., on January 12, 
1954, when he said, “There is not, as has been 
alleged in some quarters, any understanding, 
secret or otherwise, to limit the program or 
slow down the rate of lending. We intend to 
meet every valid loan need. Also, we are go- 
ing to keep at the task of expediting the 
processing of loan applications, * * We in 
REA accept the decision of Congress as estab- 
lishing the blueprint for our lending pro- 
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gram. The only limiting factors are the 
merit of the individual applications and the 
complexities of the problems presented by 
them.” 

On September 18, 1952, during the Presi- 
dential election campaign, General Elsen- 
hower emphasized his support of REA in a 
speech at Omaha, Nebr. He said: 

“The Republican Party favors a sound pro- 
gram of rural-electrification and rural-tele- 
phone service. The Republican 80th Con- 
gress made available for REA loans $800 mil- 
lion—the largest amount ever made available 
by any Congress. We regard REA as an in- 
vestment in agrieulture's future.” 

PLATFORM 

Elsenhower’s support of the REA program 
underscores the 1952 Republican platform, 
which states: 

“We support the principle of bona fide 
farmer-owned, farmer-operated cooperatives 
and urge the further development of rural 
electrification and communication, with fed- 
erally assisted production of power and fa- 
cilities for distribution when these are not 
adequately available through private enter- 
prise at fair rates.” 


A United States Military Operation in 
Indochina Would Be Foolhardy—Com- 
munist Aggression Is More Political 
Than Military 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend me re- 
marks, I am including a recent editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal. It refers 
to an observation made by Secretary of 
Defense Wilson, after a recent trip 
abroad to the effect that the problem of 
halting Communist aggression in Asia is 
more political than military. 


Mr. Speaker, it is high time that more 
policymakers in our Government awake 
to that fact. There is too much stress 
upon the military and too much reliance 
on British policies. The editorial 


follows: 
New Loox at INDOCHINA 


Secretary of Defense Wilson, returning 
from his extensive tour of the Far East, has 
now observed that the problem of halting 
Communist aggression in Asia is more polit- 
ical than military. 

One of the parts of this problem, he said, 
is a lack of recognition among Asian peoples 
that Communist aggression is involved in 
the Indochina crisis. 

It strikes us that if Secretary Wilson can 
Just explain this to some of our more aggres- 
sive interventionists, many of whom seem 
to be within his own Department, the dis- 
cussion of what to do about Indochina can 
proceed with a lot more clarity. 

Most of that discussion thus far has 
treated Indochina as if it were strictly a 
military problem to be solved by studying 
the terrain, adding up Viet Minh divisions 
against allied divisions, or by calculating the 
relative power of airplanes against jungle 
ground troops. This would give us the an- 
sewer as to whether we should or should not 
go to war in Indochina. 

The basic assumption in all of this is that 
Indochina is very much like Korea, That is, 
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we could settle it if we would just put in 
enough arms and men. The debate has not 
been so much about whether we could solve 
the problem of Indochina as about whether 
it was worth the military effort. 

But the West's difficulties in Indochina, 
as in all Asia, do not stem from military 
weakness as such. Even the French strength, 
taxed as it is, would have been able to hold 
the rebel Viet Minh at bay if the people of 
Vietnam had been resolute against the 
rebels. The difficulty has been that a large 
number of the Vietnamese have been per- 
suaded that the Communists are their deliv- 
erers from colonialism. To the Vietnamese 
this war has appeared more as an uprising 
than as an invasion. 

True, this is an illusion. Nevertheless, it 
is the way it has appeared. Unlike Korea, 
there has been no demand from the inhabit- 
ants that we come in to save them, and there 
is a very grave question whether, if we do 
intervene, we will appear as saviors of Viet- 
nam or saviors of a foreign overlordship. 

This being so, we face something much 
worse than military battles if we intervene 
in Indochina, It is quite likely that if the 
United States Army intervened in strength 
it could soundly trounce the Vietminh bat- 
tle forces; militarily, they are not so for- 
midable as Tojo and Hitler. It does not at 
all follow that we could trounce the Viet- 
minh as a political force. 

Suppose we won the battles and beat the 
Vietminh Army and even beat back any Chi- 
nese Armies. What would we have won with 
our tremendous victory? The support of the 
Vietnamese? The trust of southeast Asia? 
Could we then come home? 

The questions answer themselves. The 
best the most ardent interventionist can say 
is that we would have demonstrated our 
toughness and deprived the Communist Em- 
pire of more terrain. No one can argue that 
we would have solved anything. And no one 
can really count the cost of it. 

When Secretary Wilson says that Indochina 
is more a political than a military problem 
he Is not giving a cheerful report, for neither 
he nor anyone else now has the solution to 
political problem. But it is well that he has, 
after personal inspection, challenged the as- 
sumption that Indochina is something we 
can settle with an army. 

Any military operation entails risks. But 
to launch a military operation that cannot 
win, even if it is successful, is just plain 
Toolhardy. 


Dr. C. E. Carlton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article ap- 
pearing in the Reveille and Central Mis- 
souri Leader, Camdenton, Mo.: : 
Dr. C. E, CARLTON Starts 54TH YEAR OF PRAC- 


Dr. C. E. Carlton has finished his 53 years 
of practicing medicine in the town of Stout- 
lande Mo., and surrounding communities 
both in Laclede County and Camden County, 
and sometimes Pulaski County. On April 20, 
1901, be came from medical college and set- 
tled here and has been all these 53 years a 
good doctor, a civic leader, and a Christian 
gentleman. Many, many years he has been 
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a deacon and a trustee of the Baptist Church 
here. 

Dr. Carlton had that indefinable some- 
thing all great men have in common, an 
unassuming manner, dignity, genuineness, 
kindliness, honesty, and intelligence. He 
was. and is always ready to give advice and 
help to all who need help. In his busy life 
serving others, he always depended on super- 
natural power. Like Jesus, his great passion 
was to help in the healing of both body and 
soul. Many times he found patients where 
the need of the soul was even greater than 
the need of the body. He feels that true re- 
ligion and medicine should go hand in hand 
as mutual forces. 


High-Tariff Crowd Set for Congres- 
sional Blitz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, inas- 
much as our trade and tariff problem is 
one of the more important pieces of leg- 
islation yet to be acted upon by this ses- 
sion of Congress, I would like to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues some 
thoughts on the subject as set forth by 
the Midwest's well-known financial edi- 
tor of the Chicago Sun-Times Robert P. 
eae oa in his column of June 2, 

The article is as follows. 

Hicu-Taaivy Crowp Ser ror CONGRESSIONAL 
BLITZ 
(By Robert P. Vanderpoel) 

A wise man once said: "The honor of s 
country depends more upon removing its 
faults than of boasting of its qualities.” 

I recalled that quotation today as I noted 
two bills that have been introduced in Con- 
gress dealing with tariffs and trade. 

There is much to boast of in the United 
State but boasting neither makes friends 
nor develops character. I suspect we have 
been guilty of too much boasting and not 
enough soul-searching, because the truth is 
that we have many faults too and we have 
not done nearly enough toward removing 
them. 

One of our great faults has been our trade 
policies, These have been based too much 
on ignorance, selfishness, and just plain in- 
sanity. We have pushed exports. We have 
restrained imports, As a result, we have 
created such a lack of balance in the econ- 
omies of nations as to do very serious harm 
to ourselves and other countries, 

Gradually, much too slowly, we have be- 
come aware of this fault. We have tried to 
take steps to remove it. But always selfish, 
greedy pressure groups, playing upon igno- 
rance, have worked efficiently in the other 
direction. 

Economists, with a unanimity not found 
in all their views, have pointed the way: 
They have had support from forward-think- 
ing businessmen, labor leaders, farm leaders 
and statesmen. President Eisenhower, rec- 
ognizing the problem, appointed the Randall 
Commission to study it and make a re 
to him and the Nation. The Commission’s 
report was conservative but clear and de- 
cisive as to the direction in which we should 
move, a direction of freer trade, of facili- 
tating greater tmports into this country: 
bringing wealth to our shores, reducing the 
need of grants and loans, 
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CONGRESS HAS DONE NOTHING 

Yet, what do we find? The record is clear. 
b mgress, dominated by protectionist lob- 

ies and a few reactionary politicians steeped 

the traditions of an age that is gone, 
done nothing about the President's rec- 
ommendations. Defeated, Mr. Eisenhower 
dicated a willingness to delay forward ac- 

On until the next Congress and accept 

ly a 1-year renewal of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act. 

But even this Is not enough. Under the 
®Ponsorship of the American Tariff League, 
representing industries desiring to mulct the 

ican people under the protection of 
ich tariff laws, two of the most reactionary 
e bilis in more than a generation have 

n introduced in Congress. 

According to a statement by Charles P. 
Taft, brother of the late Senator Taft, and 
President of the Committee for a National 
Trade Policy, these bills would double the 

1 year hence on 41 percent in dollar 
Yalue of all imports that pay a duty now. 
y would result in substantially increased 
tariits on another 30 percent of the imports 
that now pay some duty. Further, Taft is 
Convinced that if these bills are passed, na- 
Ms throughout the world would abrogate 
ir bilateral trade agreements with the 
nited States and that we would start the 
on back to the Smoot-Hawley rates 
Of 1930, 300 percent higher than the present 
average tariffs. 
AN ASSAULT UPON TRADE 

In Tafts words, “This can only be de- 
terded as a well-planned assault upon the 
Orelgn trade of the United States, skillfully 
tancealed in words that actually increase 

riffs and quotas without even saying sọ.” 
bir als, he said, would be the first effect of the 

ills, “but the second objective of their spon- 
Th and supporters is just.as destructive.” 
8 ey would take away from the President 
f the United States and “remove entirely 
m the consideration of anybody the de- 
t of the national interest” and place in 

© hands of the high- tariff group, the high- 

C€-to-American consumers group, the 

er over the Nation's trade policies. 
tion ," declares Taft, “is indeed a protec- 
hen dream, with most elements of the 

“enterprise system out the window.“ 
ne Would say that it isn’t a dream at all. 
or & nightmare, a terrible vision of reaction 
tant greed, of ignorance, a betrayal of 
votional interest. Certainly, these bills 
m uld make the search for peace just that 

uch more difficult, 
5 PEACE DEPENDS ON HEALTHY TRADE 
Tam convinced that world peace depends, 

a great extent, upon whether or not we 
— in establishing a healthy world trade 
Pres g all nations.” (Charles B. Shuman, 

ident, Iilinois Agricultural Association.) 
h If our country were to grow coffee in hot- 
Wou instead of importing it, everybody 
on) lq qualify tbis as lunacy. But it differs 
eer, in degree, not in principle, from other 
pr ctionist schemes.” (Philip Cortney. 
ent, Coty, Inc.) 


Case No. 10 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1954 


Case | CELLER, Mr. Speaker, here is a 
Rig in Which a physicist has been de- 
der 4 Visa to visit the United States un- 

the provisions of the McCarran- 
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Walter Act. I quote in full a letter, as 

printed in the New York Times, written 

by three professors of physics of Prince- 
ton University: 

QUESTIONING DAC BAN—DENIAL oF Visa TO 
Puysicist SEEN as Loss TO AMEXICAN 
SCIENCE 

To the EDITOR OF THE New York Nis: 
The New York Times of May 26 contained 

a report that P. A. M. Dirac, professor at 

Cambridge University, England, had been 

refused a visa under State Department reg- 

ulation 212A. The undersigned individuals, 

American physicists, believe this action is 

exceedingly unfortunate for science and for 

our country. 

Professor Dirac is among the most orig- 
inal living physicists. His decisive con- 
tributions to the development of the quan- 
tum theory were properly recognized by the 
award of a Nobel prize for physics in 1933. 
We have in the past benefited greatly from 
Dirac's periodic visits to Princeton. A num- 
ber of us remember his stays at the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study in the years 1934- 
35, 1946-47, 1947-48, and 1949. 

In 1930-31 and 1946-47 Princeton Univer- 
sity was especially fortunate to have Pro- 
fessor Dirac as visiting lecturer of theoret- 
ical physics. His presence in the past has 
always been a source of inspiration to us 


in our own scientific work. His exclusion - 


from this country would represent a distinct 
loss to American science, 

We do not pretend to be experts in the 
law which governs the issuance of visas. 
However, if this is what the McCarran Act 
means in practice, it seems to us a form of 
organized cultural suicide. We are very 
strongly aware of the advantages to this 
country of Professor Dirac’s proposed visit. 
We are aware of no disadvantage. We also 
know that his case is only a particularly 
obvious example of a general policy which 
operates to this country’s detriment. 

It appears to us that, as it operates at 
present, our national policy with respect to 
visas for temporary visitors is basically 
unsound. 

WALKER BLEAKNEY, 
JohN ARCHIBALD WHEELER, 
M rod G. WHITE, 
Professors of Physics, 
Princeton University. 
PRINCETON, N. J., May 29, 1954. 


The American Legion, Aldenville Post, 
No. 337, Dedication of New Home June 
6, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day marked a milestone in the history of 
Aldenville Post, No. 337. It was D-day— 
dedication day—for this comparatively 
young American Legion organization. 
Although this post is only 8 years old, 
it has realized an ambition that few 
other such organizations have in so short 
atime. The building of Post 337’s new 
home was sparked by a spirit among its 
members that defied obstacles. This 
same spirit succeeded in constructing a 
building that is a real credit to this great 
organization. I am proud to have been 
invited to participate in the dedicatory 
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exercises and I congratulate the commit- 
tee for the very fine program it arranged 
both for the afternoon and evening 
sessions, 

Mr. Speaker, I think it significant that 
this dedication was held on the anniver- 
sary of another D-day. Ten years ago, 
June 6, 1944, in the early dawn the Allied 
forces struck the continent of Europe 
with the greatest invasion force in his- 
tory. It constituted one of the mightiest 
military maneuvers of all time and it 
succeeded because of the spirit and de- 
termination of the leaders and men who 
joined in this triumph. On the beach- 
heads of Omaha and Utah on the shores 
of Normandy, 10 years ago, stories of 
unbelievable heroism and sacrifice were 
written by the men who swam, crashed, 
waded, and parachuted to a successful 
invasion of a hitherto impregnable 
enemy position. 

Mr. Speaker, many of the members of 
the Aldenville Post took part in this his- 
toric event. And on their day of dedica- 
tion, in keeping with the preamble of the 
constitution of the American Legion, the 
memories and incidents of association in 
World War II were preserved and re- 
called as the post opened its new home. 
In constructing this building, Post 337 
continues to adhere to the Legion motto, 
“For God and Country.” For these new 
facilities offer greater opportunities to 
this organization to continue its great 
work not only in providing for its own 
members but in helping to build a better 
community. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
with my remarks a brief history of Al- 
denville Post, No. 337, and its auxiliary: 
ALDENVILLE Post, No. 337, Inc., AMERICAN 

LEGION: A BRIEF Post History 

Soon after the surrender of the Japanese 
ending World War II, a group of veterans 
from Aldenville met and discussed the need 
of an American Legion post in Aldenville. 

On November 18, 1945, the first iza- 
tion meeting was held at the Aldenville Quoit 
Ciub with Philippe Brault acting as chair- 
man. 

The post received its temporary charter on 
December 22, 1945 and then settled down to 
the business of electing its first slate of ofi- 
cers. The date was set for January 6, 1946 
and thus Aldenville Post 337 had its first 
commander and full staff of officers, The 
firet big problem to confront the new poet 
was the recruiting of members, At this time 
many of the young men were returning from 
their tours of duty in various parts of the 
world and were being urged to join the ranks 
of their buddies and dads in the newly 
formed American Legion post. March 2, 1946 
saw Aldenville Post 337 hold its first installa- 
tion of officers, at which time Henry J. 
Boisvere, a veteran of World War I and a long 
time Legionnaire, took over the leadership of 
the post. 

The members of the post immediately 
recognized the need of quarters of its own 
and with this in mind filed application for 
its incorporation papers and received these on 
May 27, 1946. 

The post was granted its permanent char- 
ter on August 27, 1946, and then began the 
big push in acquiring its own quarters. 
After considering a few prospective locations, 
the banner day finally arrived. On Octo- 
ber 3, 1946, we were very fortunate in ac- 
quiring the old isolation hospital on Worth- 
ington Street. This building was built 
sometime in 1915 and had been used for the 
treatment of those suffering from tubercu- 
losis and other communicable diseases. At 
that time it was known for its spacious 
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lawns, flower beds, and general beauty. In 
later years it was used as a residence, by the 
WPA for its projects, a headquarters for 
Westover field engineers, and in World War 
II as a ground observer post under civil de- 
fense. From this point the building was 
abandoned and practically in ruins when 
deeded to the post. Immediately after tak- 
ing possession of the building, plans were 
made to demolish the south wing and start 
a complete remodeling program. This was 
done only after many months of hard work 
and the donation of many hours of labor 
by many of the members. On August 29, 
1947, our quarters were finally ready to be 
occupied. Success was not an easy goal to 
attain but we finally struggled through and 
on February 17, 1952, we held a mortgage 
burning ceremony and once again we were 
clear and set to forge ahead. 

In August 1952, we suffered two stagger- 
ing blows. Our post quarters was struck by 
2 fires that almost destroyed the entire 
efforts of 6 years. This prompted the action 
that is climaxed by this day. In a fine sense 
of cooperation the members joined to- 
gether and immediately started plans for re- 
building and expansion. Within a few weeks 
we had the salvageable portion of our build- 
ing renovated. In September 1953 the post 
launched a building program that had been 
contemplated for many years. The first 
phase being the erection of a suitable pa- 
vilion and general development of our grove. 
The post was now ready to undertake the 
major and most important part of its devel- 
opment and expansion program. On Octo- 
ber 31, 1953, a ground breaking ceremony 
was held which signified the beginning of 
construction on the new addition of our 
quarters. Today, June 6, 1954, we are proud 
to welcome all our friends to join us in the 
dedication of our new structure. 

Since our organization we have been ac- 
tive in many civic and Legion programs. 
We have always sponsored boys to Boys’ 
State and also participated in the Chicopee 
Pee Wee League. Each year a parade and 
Halloween Party is heid for the children of 
our community and at Christmas time we 
also hold a party and sponsor a visit from 
Santa for our children. Participation in 
Momorial Day services in our city is always 
one of our major annual programs and we 
have assisted in the dedication of honor 
rollis and memorials to our service men. 
Each year a prize is awarded to the boy and 
girl graduating from St. Joan of Are School 
with the highest average in United States 
history and we have also donated classroom 
fiags to this same school. Among our many 
other programs are participation in Chico- 
pee's Cribbage League, the organization of 
& drum corps, cooperation and support of 
Aldenville’s Scouting Family, active parts in 
our department and national conventions 
and also taking active part in the affairs of 
the American Legion county council in our 
district. We have published a post news- 
paper and held many social activities for the 
entertainment of our members and friends 
in the community. 

Thus is a brief resume of our activities 
since our beginning some 8 short years ago. 
We sincerely hope that the future may mul- 
tiply these tenfold and we may continue 
serving for God and country for many years 
to come, 


BRIEF HISTORY or AMERICAN LEGION 
AUXILIARY, UNIT 337 

A group of Aldenville women who were 
interested in the formation of an auxiliary 
unit to American Legion Post 337 took the 
necessary steps in 1947, and their dreams 
were realized when the organizational meet- 
ing took place on Monday evening, Septem- 
ber 29, 1947. Under the guidance of Mrs. 
Jennie Miller, who was then the director of 
Hampden County Council, American Legion 
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Auxillary, the unit was organized, and mem- 
bers soon after nominated and elected their 
first slate of officers. 

The first officers of Unit 337, serving for 
the year 1947-48, were as follows: President, 
Mrs. Alma Covington; senior vice president, 
Mrs. J. Irene Boisvere; junior vice president, 
Mrs. Phyllis Laramee; secretary, Miss Naomi 
Chartier; treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Hildreth; 
chaplain, Mrs. Aldina Breault; historian, Mrs. 
Rhea Roberts, now deceased, who put in 
countless hours in various activities of the 
auxiliary; sergeant at arms, Mrs. Rita Pa- 
quette; executive committee, Mrs. Lilllan 
Garrow, Mrs. Claire Fleury, and Mrs. Mildred 
Desmarais. 

The meetings held on the first and third 
Mondays of the month have always proved 
very interesting, and with the cooperation 
of the members, the task of officers has been 
lessened, bringing about a well-rounded pro- 
gram of activities. 

A membership campaign was begun at the 
outset of the first meeting, and when the 
charter was closed on January 2, 1948, the 
unit boasted a total of 101 senior and 14 
junior members. 

Mrs. Covington, who headed the local Aux- 
iliary in 1947-48 and 1948-49, was succeeded 
by the following presidents: Mrs. J. Irene 
Boisvere, who served in 1949-50; Miss Naomi 
Chartier, who headed the group for two 
terms, in 1950-51 and 1951-52; Mrs. Florida 
B. Swann, the leader of 1952-53; and Mrs. 
Theresa Rivet, the current head of the aux- 
Ulary. 

Each year, as the unit has expanded and 
gained experience, more and more time was 
given to the various activities related to the 
ideals of the American Legion Auxillary. 
Long interested in the varied programs of 
child welfare, rehabilitation, community 
service, etc., unit members offered assistance 
wherever it was needed, 

Among the main projects conducted year 
after year by the unit are the donation of 
a Thanksgiving basket to some needy family 
of this community, and the collection of toys 
and clothing for the less fortunate at Christ- 
mastime, The veterans are not forgotten, 
for a dance is sponsored annually at Leeds 
Hospital, where unit members help serve 
refreshments and act as hostesses. 

To further the rehabilitation work for the 
welfare of the disabled World War veterans, 
the unit has always met its quota of gifts 
for the Christmas gift shop, for which it has 
received many citations. Countless hours 
have been given by a group of members who 
served as orchid ladies at Leeds Hospital, 
for which they were commended. 

The sponsoring of poppy-poster contests, 
between the students of St. Joan of Arc and 
Aldenville schools, in the months of April 
and May, have proved of prime interest in 
the community, and attractive prizes are 
awarded the young winners. The contest is 
climaxed with the sale of poppies throughout 
the community, and proceeds are used to 
further the child-welfare and rehabilitation 
work of the unit. 

Other projects of the unit have been to 
assist its post at the annual Halloween rag- 
shag parades as well as Christmas parties for 
all children of Legion and auxiliary mem- 
bers, and children of this community. Ap- 
preciating the post for their help, members 
sponsor an annual birthday party in cele- 
bration of the birthday of the American 
Legion in March, ; 

In order to perpetuate the memory of the 
local auxiliary, the unit has recently donated 
a sum of money to purchase a pew for the 
new St. Rose de Lima Church. A donation 
toward the purchase of gifts for the St. 
Joan of Arc school graduates has been made 
annually. 

A special chair was donated recently for 
children confined to Monson State Hospital, 
for the use of those afflicted with cerebral 
palsy. 


June 7 


In the 7 years since its formation, the unit 
has progressed rapidly, and as it grows older 
the program will be expanded. This year 
of 1954 has been a banner one in membership 
and the unit now boasts 154 members, ex- 
ceeding the quota by 35 members. 

Keeping up the good work of the unit is 
the goal of all officers and members, who 
have in mind the many citations received 
year after year for membership, child wel- 
fare, and rehabilitation; 


Stop, Look, Listen: The Communist Con- 
spiracy Is at Work in the United States 
of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 26, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Freedom Club News for May 1954 
has just reached my desk. It contains 
a transcript of a radio broadcast by Mr. 
George Sokolsky over the ABC network 
on March 14. It is so timely and im- 
portant that I am inserting it at this 
point in the Recorp. Mr. Sokolsky, in 
his remarkable broadcast, is speaking 
the sentiments of millions of loyal, patri- 
otic Americans: 

The Caracas Conference, at which America 
won a victory, is unnoted. The tax bill is 
forgotten in the shuffle. What is happening 
in China? What is happening in Indochina? 
In Turkey? In Greece? All we hear is: 
Liar. Blackmail. Deceit. Falsehood, 

Big headlines over nothing fill the news- 
papers. Radio commentators fill the air 
with vigorous, almost sweaty, reading of the 
exciting items about Joe McCarthy, Roy 
Cohn, Secretary Stevens, John Adams. David 
Schine is called out of line to a press con- 
ference as though he were a movie star, 
rather than a soldier undergoing basic 
training. 

The fifth-amendment Communist dentist, 
Major Peress, must be having a wonderful 
laugh. He has split the Republican Party 
right down the middle; he has started a 
clamor and a yakity-yak all over the country 
which prevents the Congress from doing its 
proper work; he has taken the mind and 
thought of our people off the recession and 
danger of depression, and got every house- 
hold arguing as to who is telling the truth— 
McCarthy, Cohn, Stevens, or Adams. And 
how important is it all? 

I have read, as you have, the releases of 
both sides. I know there was horsetrading 
between the McCarthy committee and the 
Department of the Army. Why this Major 
Peress case should be so important to the 
Army, I do not know. After all, Secretary 
Stevens is a fine, upright American of breed- 
ing and education. And McCarrny is sincere 
in his fight on those whom Vice President 
Nrxon has called rats. 

Why should this case of an open Com- 
munist who was a dentist in the Army be 
so important? Why should it get all parties 
into such a jam, and disturb the entire 
Nation? 

We must take it that Peress is not the real 
issue, that, without knowing It, MCCARTHY 
has somehow hit a raw nerve somewhere, and 
that pressures have been brought upon 
Stevens either to soften him by holding out 
considerations for the hostage, David Schine, 
or by smearing Roy Cohn, who is a brilliant 
investigator and lawyer, so that MCCARTHY'S 


1954 
ag tte will lose his services and be slowed 


Actually, the Fort Monmouth investigation 
Was slowed up by yanking David Shine into 
ry Army, thus neutralizing his investigation 

this area of infiltration. Schine had done 
the original work on this, and could not 
complete the job, or even his memoranda, 

fore he was sent to Fort Dix. 
ae Should like to review what happens to 

en who fight Communists: 
ot RTIN Diss took a moribund commit tee 
tio nates and made it an active investiga- 
v n committee—the House Committee on 

n-American Activities. He was.hounded 
Sati he actually gave up public life. He is 
‘Ow back in Congress. 
t Robert Stripling was the chief investigator 
2 the House Committee on Un-American 
tivities. Though suitable officer material, 
the Was inducted into the Army and kept 
b re as a “yardbird” picking up cigarette 
Utts and doing similar work. No advantage 
taken of his special abilities. 
thi Parnell Thomas, another chairman of 
w committee, was Indicted and sent to jail 
ha an issue which, if investigated, would 
are been found not to be unusual in Con- 
Bress, His career was wrecked. 
tes J. B. Matthews, the most effective 
8 ttler against communism in the United 
Pe se was knocked down over an article 
ich he wrote for a monthly magazine. 
th American Mercury, prior to his joining 
© McCarthy committee. He has never 
given an opportunity to defend himself. 
8 David Schine, investigator for the Mc- 
hy committee, graduate of Harvard. 
President of a large hotel company, brilliant 
the stigator, was grabbed suddenly, put into 
bas made an object of ridicule, and 

Nele. with perhaps his career ruined. 
Dest r they are after Roy Cohn, one of the 
‘ne investigators in the country. As assist- 

United States attorney in New York, he 
ked on most of the big cases which sent 
pommunists to prison, including the Rosen- 
este Case, His record of achievement Is 
nishing for one only 27 years of age. So 
they are now trying to destroy him. 
Co, en Senator McCarran was investigating 
Mmunists, an effort was made to smash 
Teputation; but that strong personality 
chow managed to survive. 
votsorney General Herbert Brownell, de- 
and to anticommunism, entered the lists 
tn, Was silenced. Scott McLeod was cleans- 
— the State Department of Communists, 
ton has been divested of control over per- 
nel, which is the heart of the job. 
could go on and on, listing men who 
© been destroyed because they dared to 
e their country against a competent, 
1 Pulous, all-pervading enemy. 
bellebeuld like to ask this question: Do you 
thee the Communists could be so powerful 
€y were not protected by a force inside 
Gov Government, that has been inside our 
the ernment through three administrations— 
ad velt, Truman, and Eisenhower 
™ministrations? 


k at 
McCarrine, what is happening to Senator 
Gat’ is trying to discover who It Is in our 
to ernment that possesses so much power 
he Protect the Communists, Little by little, 
unpletnere a fact here and there. It is slow, 
i asant, even unpalatable work. He is 
Mu nee to his face by fifth-amendment Com- 
accus ts. If he answers back in kind, he is 
ahr ed of being unfair. If an insulting, 
they ing Communist exasperates him—as 
Jug exasperated Judge Harold Medina or 
tinvee Irving Kaufman—and he loses his 
tn tee? he is accused of kicking witnesses 
ague Shins. Pressure is brought on his col- 
t Hp to quarrel with him as to methods; 
Comm nae said about the methods of the 
Unists, 
aeitybe in the end Jor McCartiyr will be 
2 as MARTIN Dies was silenced, as the 
educator, William A. Wirt was silenced, 


hay 
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humiliated, and driven to his death by the 
Communists and their allies. 

This is a time for us to pause. The state 
of the world, the perils of our country, our 
own lives are at stake. The men involved 
in the present fracas are unimportant. Most 
of them will sooner or later disappear from 
our memories. But the struggle between 
Marxism and the Judaic-Christian civiliza- 
tion will continue—must continue—if we are 
not to be conquered by default. This is the 
issue, not whether McCarruy or Stevens is 
right, or even whether the Republican Party 
or the Democratic Party is in office, I sup- 
pose most of us prefer the sensational to the 
fundamental. It makes life so much easier. 

Yet that is how we lose sight of the main 
target. And that is what the Communists 
want us to do. They want us to forget about 
them, to quarrel among ourselves, to hate 
each other, to bargain and trick and horse- 
trade over careers until the country is in a 
turmoil. It is under such circumstances 
that they have always triumphed. 

Country after country has fallen to the 
Communists without a shot being fired. 
And it is always that they create so much 
confusion that one does not know what to 
think. Thus men concentrate on the wrong 
issues; they fight over nothing; society be- 
comes disordered; the will to resist is weak- 
ened. The beasts come in and take over. 

Always they find, weak, spineless men who 
witlessly become their pawns. While such 
men in Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, and eyen France and Italy, have 
their day of glory with their names and faces 
in the newspapers, when the Communists 
triumph is complete, they step on their faces 
and obliterate their names, Some of our 
public officials who think there is some mo- 
mentary advantage in dealing with Satan, 
might look at the record and take caution, 
No good has ever come out of hell. 

The madness of the past fortnight has been 
another Communist triumph. It has given 
this hell-brood another advantage in our 
country. They are skillful in their lies, and 
our people seem to be so easily taken in. 
Everybody enters this row to get his name 
in the newspapers. Even Tito had a com- 
ment on it. I wonder why. I wonder why. 

Who wants us to lose this battle against 
communism? 

The Communists have long attacked the 
integrity of the FBI. They hate the FBI. 
Senator FULBRIGHT is not a Communist, but 
suddenly he gives comfort to the Com- 
munists by attacking the FBI, without pro- 
viding proof of anything. 

Sanity dictates that a halt be called to all 
this personal quarreling, and that this Na- 
tion return to Its normal business. Nobody 
gains from all this shouting and cursing—no 
one, that is, but the Kremlin. The David 
Shine argument is sheer nonsense. He has 
had no special privileges. Rather, he has 
become a pawn in a fight among politicians. 
The real culprits are the Communists, not 
those who fight them, 


Mr. Speaker, Freedom Club News, pub- 
lished in Los Angeles, is under the di- 
rection of a group of very distinguished 
Americans the advisory committee is 
composed of the following named per- 
Sons: 

Erle Cocke, Jr., past commander American 
Legion; Bing Crosby, motion picture star; 
Cecil B. deMille, motion picture director; Dr. 
James W, Fifield, Jr., clergyman; Adm. M. K, 
Fleming, United States Navy retired; Adm. 
Leslie E. Gehres, United States Navy, retired; 
Dr. Edgar Goodspeed, Bible scholar and 
author; Rupert Hughes, author; Fulton 
Lewis, Jr, radio commentator, columnist; 
Clarence Manion, attorney, author, lecturer; 
Fellix Morley, author; Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale, clergyman; Dr. Roscoe Pound, dean 
emeritus, Harvard Law School; Eddie Ricken- 
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backer, president, Eastern Air Lines; James P, 
Selvage, public Relations Counsel; George 
Sokolsky, radio commentator, columnist 


Proposed Indochina Air Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle entitled “United States Twice Pro- 
posed Indochina Air Strike Blocked by 
British ‘No’.” The article was written by 
Chalmers M. Roberts and was published 
in the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of this morning. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BLockeo ur Britis “No"—Untrep STATES 
Twice PROPOSED INDOCHINA Am STRIKE 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

The United States twice during April pro- 
posed using American Navy carrier planes 
and Alr Force planes based in the Philip- 
pines to intervene In the Indochina war pro- 
vided Congress and our allies agreed. But 
the British would not agree, and the plans 

fell through. 

The Eisenhower administration even set a 
tentative date for an air strike to aid the 
then besieged fortress of Dien Bien Phu. 
The date was April 28, 2 days after the open- 
ing of the Geneva Conference. 

President Eisenhower was prepared to go 
to Congress Monday, April 26, to ask for 
passage of a joint resolution to permit Amer- 
ican intervention. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles and 
Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, first broached the 
idea at a secret meeting April 3 of the bi- 
partisan leaders of Congress. 

In neither instance was the use of Amerie 
can ground troops contemplated. 

The President himself did not discuss the 
proposed intervention with either the bipar- 
tisan congressional leaders or the ambassa- 
dors of allied nations, leaving that to Dulles 
and Radford. 

NOT BACKED BY JOINT CHIEFS 


Radford told the congressional leaders on 
April 3 that the proposal did not have the 
backing of the other members of the Joint 
Chiefs. 

It was these intervention proposals which 
divided the Anglo-American alliance, a divi- 
sion which continues to this day on what to 
do about the Indochina crisis. 

With a major Communist assault by 
Viet Minh forces expected shortly on French 
Union forces in the Red River Delta of Indo- 
china and with peace negotiations making 
little progress at Geneva, the allies soon may 
once more be faced with the problem of 
whether to act militarily to hold back Com- 
munist aggression. This is the reason that 
the following chronology is of more than 
mere historical interest. 

The chronology is based both on the 
scanty public record and on private infor- 
mation gathered by this reporter in London, 
Paris, at the Geneva Conference and in 
Washington from American and Allied om- 
cials. 8 

This is the sequence of events thus far: 

Saturday, March 20: Gen. Paul Ely, French 
Chief of Staff, who last week was made com= 
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mander in Indochina, arrived in Washington 
with reports on the Indochina war which 
gravely alarmed American officials, He con- 
ferred during several days with President 
Eisenhower, Dulles, Radford, and other ofi- 
cials. The sum of his message was that 
French Union forces could not win in Indo- 
china without American military Interven- 
tion. The American response indicated a 
willingness to act. 

Monday, March 29: Dulles, in his Overseas 
Writers speech in New York, called for 
united action though it might involve 
serious risks. He said Communist China 
was backing aggression in Indochina with 
the goal of controlling all of southeast Asia 
and that the United States felt that “that 
possibility should not be passively accepted 
but should be met by united action.” 

MEETING WITH HILL LEADERS 


Saturday, April 3: Dulles and Radford met 
in secret session at the State Department 
with eight congressional leaders representing 
both parties and with the then Undersecre- 
tary of Defense Roger Kyes and the then 
Navy Secretary Robert B. Anderson. Con- 
gressional leaders present were Senators 
KNOWLAND, MILLIKIN, LYNDON JOHNSON of 
Texas, RUSSELL, and CLEMENTS, and Rep- 
Tresentatives MARTIN, McCormack, and PRIEST. 

Dulles said the President had asked him 
to call the meeting. He said he felt that it 
was indispensable at this juncture that the 
leaders of Congress feel as the administration 
did on the Indochina crisis, 

Radford said the administration was con- 
cerned with the rapidly deteriorating situ- 
ation. 

Dulles said that the President wanted him 
to take up with the congressional leaders 
action by Congress, but action short of a 
declaration of war or the use of ground 
troops. Dulles said that if Congress would 
permit the President to use air and naval 
power, then a way could be found to prevent 
broadening of the conflict. He said it was 
felt that the necessary air and naval power 
was already in the area and that Congress 
should shoulder its responsibility in the 
crisis, 

Radford suggested that if Congress passed 
a joint resolution giving the President gen- 
eral power to act, it would be possible to 
make a single air strike to relieve the em- 
battled fortress of Dien Bien Phu, then under 
siege for 3 weeks. Radford explained the 
urgency by saying that he was not even 
certain, because of the 13-hour time dif- 
ference between Washington and Indochina, 
whether the fortress was still holding out at 
that very moment. 


FOLLOWUP CONTEMPLATED 


Radford spoke of using the approximately 
200 planes on two 27,000-ton United States 
Navy carriers, the Esser and the Bozer, then 
in the South China Sea, Radford said that 
land-based United States Air Force planes 
in the Philippines would join in such a 
strike, 

Radford was asked whether such action 
would be war. He replied that we would be 
in the war. He was asked whether, if the 
strike did not succeed in relieving the 
fortress, we would follow up. He replied 
yes.“ He was asked whether land forces 
would then also have to be used. He did 
not give a definite answer. 

Radford was asked whether he was speak- 
ing for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He said 
“no.” He was asked what was the division 
in the Joint Chiefs. He replied that the 
other members did not agree with him on 
the idea of the air strike. 

Dulles was asked why he didn't go to the 
United Nations. He replied that it would 
take too long, that this was an immediate 
problem. Dulles was asked whether he had 
lined up the British or any other allles for a 
joint venture under the united action doc- 
trine. He said he had not. The congres- 
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sional leaders suggested that he should line 
up the allies before Congress take any ac- 
tion. The meeting broke up on this note. 

Sunday, April 4, through Friday, April 
9: Dulles consulted with diplomatic repre- 
sentatives In Washington of Britain, France, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Thailand, and the three associated states of 
Indochina, Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, 

During these talkes there evolved on 
Dulles’ part a proposal for positive mili- 
tary action along the lines discussed the 
previous Saturday with the congressional 
leaders and including planes from aircraft 
carriers to be supplied by Britain, France, 
and Australia. There also was discussed a 
statement or declaration of intent designed 
to explain to the world what action was being 
taken and why, and warning the Chinese 
Communists not to intervene. 

The British reaction was negative. The 
other nations indicated they would go along 
with the plan provided everyone, especially 
the United Kingdom, joined in. 

Dulles offered to go to London, if neces- 
sary, to make clear the urgency of the sit- 
uation and the need for action. British 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill asked that 
Dulles fly over and a London-Paris trip 
was then arranged. 

Saturday, April 10: Dulles left by air for 
London and Paris on what he called a “mis- 
sion of peace through strength” and to 
pool allied strength "to create the condi- 
tions needed to assure that that conference 
(the coming Geneva Conference) will not 
lead to a loss of freedom to southeast Asia 
but will preserve that freedom in peace and 
Justice.” 

Monday and Tuesday, April 12 and 13: 
Dulles conferred with Churchill] and For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden in London. 
The British urged caution and flatly opposed 
any military action at this time, saying that 
the monsoons soon would bring the fighting 
to a halt, perhaps in 2 weeks. Dulles dropped 
the idea of immediate military intervention 
and took up the idea of creating a southeast 
Asia defense alliance somewhat similar to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in 
Europe. 

Dulles felt he had won agreement to begin 
at once creating this united front in south- 
east Asia with the idea that this would lead 
to united action if necessary to save Indo- 
china though not specifically to save Dien 
Bien Phu. Dulles agreed to soften the word- 
ing of the proposed communigue at Church- 
ill’s insistence. 

Tuesday, April 13: An Anglo-American 
communique said that the two nations were 
ready to take part in examining the possibili- 
ties of a southeast Asia defense pact. Eden, 
in announcing the communique in the 
House of Commons, said that the two na- 
tions must await the reaction of the other 
interested countries before determining what 
steps we take next. He insisted that he had 
committed Britain to no specific action but 
only to examine the possibility of such ac- 
tion. 

Dulles understood that a working group 
would be set up in Washington in a few days 
to begin drafting the pact. Dulles had ar- 
gued that the Geneve Conference would be 
more apt to succeed if there were some 
strong alternative to a failure to get what 
the West wanted by negotiation. No ultima- 
tum to Red China was intended, however, 
Dulles felt that the critical situation in 
Indochina in fact activated the pact. 

Wednesday, April 14: Dulles flew from 
London to Paris where he discussed the 
proposed pact with French Premier Joseph 
Laniel and Foreign Minister Georges Bidault. 
A Franco-American communique closely fol- 
lowed the language of the London communi- 
que. The French understood that work on 
Grafting the pact would begin at once. 

Friday, April 16: Vice President Nixon told 
newspaper editors in Washington (bis iden- 
tity became known the next day) that the 
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effect of the loss of Dien Bien Phu would be 
almost catastrophic. He said if the French 
withdrew, Indochina would be Communist- 
dominated within a month and that the 
United States, as a leader in the free world, 
could not afford further retreat in Asia, 
Nixon said that it was hoped that the 
United States would not have to send troops 
to Indochina but if the United States could 
not avoid it the administration must face 
up to the situation and dispatch forces. 

Sunday, April 18: British Ambassador Sir 
Roger Makins told Dulles that he could not 
attend a meeting called by the United States 
for the following day to begin work on the 
southeast Asia pact. Sir Roger had been 
told by the State Department late the pre- 
vious week about the meeting. At the time 
he had not received a report on the Dulles 
visit to London and hence he asked London 
for instructions, London referred him to 
the report of the Dulles-Churchill-Eden con- 
ference, by then received at the British Em- 
bassy here, Sir Roger thereupon told Dulles 
that his government was not prepared to take 
part in such discussions because of the possi- 
ble repercussions on south Asian opinion of 
an announcement that such discussions were 
being held. Sir Roger said that he could 
only discuss the other topic scheduled for 
the Geneva conference, that is Korea. The 
Monday meeting was thereupon turned into 
a discussion of Korea. 

Dulles felt that the British had switched 
their position on going ahead with the 
southeast Asia pact, There is some ques- 
tion whether Sir Roger specifically told 
Dulles that Eden had forgotten about the 
coming Colombo conference, due to open 
the following week, at Colombo, Ceylon. 
Dulles, at any rate, felt that the British 
switch was due to objections from Indian 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, who was 
to meet at Colombo with the Prime Min- 
isters of Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, and In- 
donesia. 

Monday, April 19: Dulles, after seeing the 
President at Augusta, Ga., told reporters it 
was unlikely that American troops would be 
sent to Indochina, 

Tuesday, April 20: Dulles briefed bipar- 
tisan congressional leaders on his London- 
Paris trip and on his plans for Geneva, say- 
ing that American intervention in Indochina 
was not imminent or under active considcra- 
tion at present. At the meeting were Sen- 
ators KNOWLAND, MILLIKIN, FERGUSON, SALT- 
ONSTALL, WILEY, BRIDGES, HICKENLOOPER, 
LYNDON JOHNSON, CLEMENTS, RUSSELL, 
GREEN, and FULBRIGHT and Representatives 
CHIPERFIELD, ARENDS, FULTON, and Brooxs 
Hays. 

Later that day, Dulles left by air for Paris 
and Geneva. The Paris stop was to attend 
a NATO meeting and to consult with Eden 
and Bidault on Geneva. 

Friday, April 23: Bidault told Dulles that 
Gen, Henri Navarre, then French commander 
in Indochina, had just cabled that he would 
not be responsible for the fate of French 
Union forces in Indochina if Dien Bien Phu 
fell. Bidault, therefore, asked whether the 
United States was prepared to take military 
action to prevent fall of the fortress. 

Saturday, April 24: Radford arrived in 
Paris. Dulles and Radford told Eden that 
the French were asking for military help. 
An Allied air strike at the Vietminh posi- 
tions surrounding the fort was discussed- 

The discussion involved use of the same 
two United States Navy carriers and Philip- 
pine-based Air Force planes that had been 
considered on April 3. The carriers had 
been in the South China Sea since nearly 
March, the Navy said, for training. The 
nearest point from the Gulf of Tonkin 
Dien Bien Phu was about 240 miles distant- 

Bidault said that General Navarre had 
agreed that a strike by about 500 American 
planes would be suficient to save the fort 

Dulles said that if the Allies agreed the 
President would go to Congress on Mondaye 
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Pde 26, and ask for a joint resolution au- 
pen Rg such action and that this would 
nE a strike on Wednesday, April 28, as- 
Thee that Congress had acted in time. 
lara © State Department had prepared a dec- 
Pea ao) on intentions—an outgrowth of the 
Sic) April meetings in Washington—to be 
dane on Monday or Tuesday by ambassa- 
at Of the nations allied with the United 
lande Britain, France, Australia, New Zea- 
Lod, the Philippines, Thailand, Vietnam, 
in e and Cambodia. The declaration spoke 
general terms of the danger of Commu- 
of 1 Aggression and the Allied recognition 
he necessity of repulsing that aggres- 
n by military means. 
trali Wever, there were no British or Aus- 
avail. aircraft carriers close enough or 
“ble to join in the strike on the pro- 
alre day and the only French carrier was 
ady fully occupied. 
en told Dulles and Radford that this was 
aud Serious proposal, amounting to war, 
Pre that he wanted to hear it from the 
5 toe themselves. Eden and Dulles then 
Diea et with Bidault, who confirmed the 
for aid. 
mor en said he personally opposed such a 
© and that he felt that ground troops 
d be called for within 48 hours after an 
Strike as had been the case at the be- 
Ed of the Korean war, 
= en added, however, he would not want 
he Tya & final British judgment and that 
ang herefore, would go to London at once 
At er with the British Cabinet. 
don. the end of the day, Eden flew to Lon- 
Dulles then told Bidault that (1) the 
const’ strike was beyond the President’s 
Con tutional powers without action by 
taker ets and (2) that no action could be 
trine except under the "united action” doc- 
Britis o viously discussed but delayed by 
unwillingness to act at once. Dulles 
ot e that there was doubt in the minds 
Strika erican military leaders that a single 
Bien would, at this late date, save Dien 
Su Phu. Dulles then flew off to Geneva. 
in aday, April 25: The British Cabinet met 
0 extraordinary Sunday session and de- 
actions o anst participating in the “united 
air strike. The British Chiefs of 
zumal mouz agreed that it would not 
Ede. cient to save Dien Bien Phu. 
route stopped in Paris Sunday evening en 
Airfel” Geneva and told Bidault at Orly 
Dulles of the negative Cabinet decision. 
Gene, Was told by Eden late that night in 
t ain” At this time Eden told Dulles that 
dort of Bad decided to walt and see what 
th Settlement the French could get from 
mmunists at the Geneva Conference 
wh taking any action. 
don +f day, April 26: Radford arrived In Lon- 
the om Paris to talk with Churchill and 
On tish Chiefs of Staff. 
pened e same day, the Geneva Conference 


Wane on Monday, Undersecretary of State 
Cussed Bedell Smith in Washington dis- 
a pddochina in a conference with Sen- 
Lancers ~ ALEXANDER SMITH, HICKENLOOPER, 
ang Ri FULERIGHT, GILLETTE, AND MANSFIELD 
Firre, Presentatives CHIPERFIELD, ARENDS, 
Smith and Brooxs Hays. Undersecretary 
Ameriog ned the question of unilateral 
the 2 n military action in Indochina but 
Such 8 of Congress strongly opposed 


to gittday, April 27: Churchill announced 
Dritun rung House of Commons that the 
Rive au Sowernment was not prepared to 
dom Ail unde about United King- 
ot the „tary action in Indochina in advance 
Chur uts of Geneya,” 
Not ¢ chill went on to say that “we have 
tary cn into any new political or mili- 
the backentmente“ but he did not explain 
round of his statements. 
tola hidan, April 29: President Eisenhower 
States za Press conference that the United 
48 trying to steer a course between 
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the unattainable and the unacceptable in 
the Indochina crisis. He repeated a state- 
ment of sometime earlier that the United 
States would not get into a war except 
through constitutional processes which in- 
volved the declaration of war by Congress. 

Wednesday, May 5: Dulles returned to 
Washington from Geneva and reported on 
the conference to Senators KNOWLAND, FER- 
GUSON, MILLIKIN, SALTONSTALL, WILEY, H. AL- 
EXANDER SMITH, ERIDGES, LYNDON JOHNSON, 
CLEMENTS, GEORGE, RUSSELL, and GREEN, and 
Representatives MARTIN, HALLECK, CHIPER- 
FIELD, Vorys, Jupp, SHORT, ARENDS, RAYBURN, 
McCormack, GORDON, LANHAM, and VINSON. 
Dulles indicated that the United States had 
virtually abandoned all hope of effective 
“united action” in Vietnam and that he 
was now seeking a collective security system 
designed to seal off and protect Laos and 
Cambodia, the other Indochinese States. 

Friday, May 7: Dien Bien Phu fell to the 
Communists. 

Wednesday, May 19: President Eisenhower 
told his press conference that it might be 
possible to create a collective security sys- 
tem in southeast Asia without the British 
and that the United States might possibly 
work out something with Australia, New 
Zealand and some Asian nations, 

Thursday, May 20: New Zealand External 
Affairs Minister T. Clifton Webb, asked by 
reporters about the possibilities of a pact 
without Britain, said that “I can’t conceive 
of a satisfactory alliance being made that 
would not include Britain“ and that he felt 
“that any form of security pact for southeast 
Asia that it may be necessary to form will in 
fact include Britain.” 

Thursday, May 27: Adm. Richard B. Car- 
ney, Chief of Naval Operations and a mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff said in a New 
York speech that the United States is “ap- 
proaching the fork in the road,” that the 
“choice could be a fateful one” and that 
however graye are “today’s alternatives” 
their “gravity may well be dwarfed by those 
which will confront us in a few years if our 
country fails to choose properly now.” He 
said the question was: “Do we want to turn 
into the smooth dead-end or take the rough- 
er road that offers us a good destination if 
we have got the guts and strength to manage 
1t?” 

Wednesday, June 2: President Eisenhower 
told his press conference that he had not, 
by any manner of means, reached any deci- 
sion to ask Congress for authority to act in 
southeast Asia. 

Thursday, June 3: Five-power military 
talks between high ranking officers of the 
United States, Britain, France, Australia, and 
New Zealand opened in Washington. Ad- 
miral Carney was the United States repre- 
sentative, The talks, due to last & week, 
were military and not political in nature and 
were designed to explore military problems 
which might arise from a southeast Asia de- 
fense pact, among others. 

Thursday, June 3: Gen. James A. Van 
Fleet, who had been sent to the Far East 
in May as a special envoy by President Eisen- 
hower, gave what one Senator termed “a 
very alarming” report to the combined Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations and Armed Forces 
Committees. 

Friday, June 4: Dulles told the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee that the sit- 
uation in Indochina is “grave but by no 
means hopeless’ and that it is “fraught 
with danger not only to the immediate area 
but to the security of the United States and 
its Allies in the Pacific area.“ When Senator 
FULBRIGHT observed that recent witnesses 
before the committee had urged a go-it-alone 
policy, Dulles replied that he would not want 
to make an answer which conceded that 
Britain had a veto on what we might want 
to do and that a situation might arise when 
the United States would have to act with- 
out the British, 
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Saturday, June 5: Senate Majority Leader 
KnNnowLlanp in an interview said that the 
free world has reached the “jumping-off 
place” and if it does not force some kind of 
showdown with the Communists in Indo- 
china within the next 30 days all Asia may 
fall to the Communists. He added that 
the United States ought to face up to the 
fact that it may have to fight in Indochina, 

Monday, June 7: Admiral Radford and 
General Van Fleet have an appointment with 
President Eisenhower at 10:30 this morning, 


Battle of the Honorable Raymond 8. 
McKeough Ends in $4 Million Recovery 
for People of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
the full text of the statement of the Hon- 
orable Lindsay C. Warren in reference to 
the $4 million settlement with the United 
States Lines, Members of this body who 
served in the 74th, 75th, 76th, and 77th 
Congresses with the Honorable Raymond 
S. McKeough, later a member of the 
Maritime Commission, especially will be 
pleased by Mr. Warren's high praise of 
Mr. McKeough, whose long and coura- 
geous battle with other members of the 
Maritime Commission has received the 
satisfying vindication of a recovery of $4 
million for the people of the United 
States. The statement of Mr. Warren 
follows: 

Lindsay C. Warren, former Comptroller 
General, on being contacted with reference 
to the settlement with the United States 
Lines, made the following statement: 

“During the week immediately preceding 
my retirement as Comptroller General rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Justice 
consulted with me on a proposed settlement 
with the United States Lines with respect to 
the superliner steamship United States. I 
approved the proposed settlement in a letter 
to the Attorney General dated April 30, 1954, 
my last day in office, as being in the best 
interest of the United States. I have just 
been advised that the settlement has becn 
agreed to by all parties. 

“Two years ago I rendered a decision to the 
then Secretary of Commerce, Charles Sawyer, 
pointing out numerous misinterpretations 
and misapplications of the law underlying 
the contract which had been executed be- 
tween the former Maritime Commission and 
the United States Lines. I advised Mr. Saw- 
yer that the contract was illegal and that the 
steamship United States should not be turned 
over to the company until a new agreement 
fixing proper price was worked out. Mr, 
Sawyer chose to act in direct contradiction 
to that decision. 

“This settlement should stand forever as 
a stern warning to administrative officials 
of the Government who choose to substi- 
tute their own views for the mandates of 
the Congress. No man in this country is 
above the law. I refer particularly to Mr. 
Sawyer and to the members of the former 
Martime Commission—with the outstanding 
exception of Mr. Raymond McKeough, who 
not only voted against the subsidy in this 
case but continued thereafter to voice his 
vigorous dissent. 
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“I wish to pay tribute to the courage and 
integrity displayed during the course of this 
controversy by former President Truman and 
hie naval aide, Admiral Dennison, the con- 
gressional committee headed by Porter 
Hardy, Jr., former Attorney General Mc- 
Granery, Attorney General Brownell, and 
Maritime Administrator Rothschild. Par- 
ticularly do I wish to express my admira- 
tion for Assistant Attorney General Warren 
Burger. He is a lawyer of the highest abil- 
ity and character. His thorough grasp of the 
issues has greatly facilitated the settlement 
of this case. 

“I feel sure that this settlement will dispel 
any doubts there may have been with re- 
spect to the powers of the General Account- 
ing Office to review the administrative ac- 
tions of the executive branch. This is es- 
pecially gratifying to me, coming as it does 
at the time of my retirement as Comptroller 
General. 

“May 18, 1954." 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, news 
item: Pennsylvania Railroad installs 
13th president in its 107 years of success- 
ful operation. President's father was 
Pennsy baggagemaster for 25 years. New 
president went to work on railroad after 
finishing kigh schocl. 

Quaere: Can capitalism be so bad 
when when it gives a man this kind of 
chance? 


What’s the Economic Picture Today? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


- Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, some 
people enjoy the idea of rushing fran- 
tically into every situation with either 
legislation or executive action. The 
moment a difficulty arises anywhere 
they want to pass a bill or issue an order, 
Fortunately for the Nation, the legisla- 
tive and executive branches of our Gov- 
ernment are not so easily stampeded 
into precipitate action. 

A few months ago, labor leaders were 
mobilizing for marches on Congress, for 
special legislative sessions. They were 
reviving old anti-Republican slogans and 
preparing to lay the blame on their tra- 
ditional target, the GOP. A strange 
silence has suddenly fallen upon the 
“gloommongers.” They have. discovered 
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national employment dropping, con- 
struction contracts rising, farm prices 
lifting, metal markets strengthening, 
and the whole picture one of new confi- 
dence in the prospects for future de- 
velopments. 

With the construction of large new 
units by automobile manufacturers, air- 
conditioning companies, and other ma- 
jor industries, there can be little doubt 
that the country is betting on a good 
year of business activity all around. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordercd by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. 8. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Scrgeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Dolegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
coples of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 


June 7, 1954 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
Jere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 18 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased, Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenscs of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional. Directory, The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recor at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Govcrument Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committecs with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 


who have changed their residences will please gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 


give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


A New Day for the Wool Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


4 Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, a few 
ays ago the Chamber of Commerce, of 
aynesburg, Pa., held a wool festival, 
&t which 15,000 persons assembled. At 
festival there were fine floats depict- 
the wool industry in southwestern 
unsylvania. A very interesting ad- 
ress was delivered by Mr. F. W. Im- 
t he, of the Department of Agricul- 
Arti and I ask unanimous consent to 
ave his address printed in the Appendix 
Of the Recorp. 
W. There being no objection, the address 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
A New Day ror THE WOOL INDUSTRY 
(Address by F. W. ImMasche, Livestock and 
Division, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
St the Pennsylvania State Wool Festival, 
aynesburg. Pa., May 22, 1954) 
Pees is a high honor and a real pleasure to 
Sta Part here today in your Pennsylvania 
te Wool Festival. is one of our 
in erican ways of g and encourag- 
8 Projects beneficial to the general welfare. 
its Waynesburg Chamber of Commerce, 
Wh, and committees, and everyone 
Plin, helped put on this festival are to be com- 
mented. 
plane parade, the floats, the window dis- 
cho the exhibits which include world 
of. Pion wool, are something to be proud 


eu can be assured that I am going to tell 

™ down in Washington how well you do 
kather nere in Greene County. vou folks 
om ring here bears ample testimony to your 
ing munity spirit and deep interest in hav- 


a 
indus sound and prosperous domestic wool 


are, nave always been impressed with this 


Rome's I have driven through it on my way 
Woods. . Your rolling pastures and 
kept. are beautiful. Your farms are well 
And your girls—I am sure of one 
bars » Selection of your queen for 1954 must 
all a most difficult decision, because 
as 2 young ladies—the princesses as well 
tr queen—are most charming. 
have ot will pardon a personal reference, I 
My Some Pennsylvania blood in my veins. 
Couns ners People moved to Washington 
1784 ty from Northumberland County in 
e family records show that hostile 
made occasional raids; wolves, bears, 


This 


India 
Pan zs 


Over On salt was luxury and was carried 
8 mountains on pack horses. The 
the uluß wheel and hand loom furnished 
re acipal part of their clothing. 

Praise” completely unnecessary for me to 
ity of the wool you produce. The high qual- 
ness 2 Delaine merino wool—its fine- 
Irom 8 length of staple, and its freedom 
Ong y Ck fibers—spenks for itself wherever 

Wool is needed for the manufacture of 


thers and wildcats were very numerous. 
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beautiful fabrics. The continued improve- 
ment in your sheep which has made this 
superb wool possible as well as producing 
blocky lambs for meat is a credit to your- 
selves and the leaders of the industry. I 
want to pay special tribute to two men who, 
I understand, have made great contributions, 
One is Lloyd Eugle— Dad“ as he is known 
to you—who worked with you for many years 
here in Greene County as county agent. The 
other is Dr. William Henning, of your State 
university, under whose leadership the sheep 
industry in Pennsylvania has made great 
strides both in the quality of breeding stock 
and in the preparation of wool for market. 

I always feel at home when I'm talking to 
livestock people. Livestock people, no matter 
where they are, seem to have something in 
common—a something that makes us all 
pretty much alike. We always can agree 
upon the good qualities of an animal; al- 
ways can complain about high costs and low 
prices; and always are interested in com- 
paring one area with another. 

I made some comparisons myself on my 
way up here. I couldn't help but compare 
your area with ranches in the far West. Here 
you have your sheep under fence, all close 
at hand the year around. I know of ranches 
in the West where the sheep are moved 200 
to 300 miles for year-round grazing, utiliz- 
ing the high mountain ranges in the summer 
and the open desert in the winter. 

But the West has one feature you don't 
have—and I rather think that you have 
missed something. I refer, of course, to that 
picturesque character of fable and song, the 
sheepherder, Some sheepherders are talka- 
tive; some are not. Some look forward to 
a gay old time when they go to town; some 
are confirmed hermits. 

One of the most interesting people I have 
ever known is a chap named Archer B. Gil- 
fillan, who first studied for the ministry, 
and then decided to become a sheepherder. 
He used his experiences on the range to write 
the book to which he gave the one-word 
title “Sheep.” I'd like to quote one little 
passage from that book, a passage in which 
he compares the sheepherder's job with the 
task that faced a minister of the Gospel. 
Here is what he says: 

“The herder can tell his black sheep at 
a glance, which is something no pastor can 
do. Besides all this, the herder’s black sheep 
will average only about 1 to the 100. Where 
is the pastor who can boast a score like that? 
Lastly, when the whole flock shows a tend- 
ency to go wrong, as it frequently does, the 
herder doesn’t tearfully beg it to go right, 
and get in another herder to work over it a 
week or two. No, he addresses his flock in 
short, concise phrases. He alludes in pass- 
ing to certain interesting facts about their 
ancestry, touches briefly on the present state 
of their morals, winds up with a reference to 
their hoped-for destination, and then sets 
the dog on them, The pastor has certain 
inhibitions of speech; the herder has none 
unless he is tonguetied, and few of them 
are. But, after all, the herder and the pastor 
speak much the same language, only dif- 
ferently arranged.” 

Whether we talk about the West or the 
East, we can be sure of one thing: Sheep 
and wool always have been most important 
to the economy of this Nation. 

Here are just a few brief facts from the 
pages of American history. Our American 
colonists soon learned what was essential to 
living in a new land, Cattle were highly 
important because of their ability to fur- 


nish milk, meat, and draft power. But a 
year’s wear on English woolens, plus the cost 
of their replacement soon made the settlers 
demand flocks of their own. 

The colonies restricted the exportation of 
sheep in order to increase wool production. 
In some colonies, sheep were exempted from 
taxation and given preference in grazing. In 
Connecticut, all male citizens over 13 years 
were required to work 1 day a year to clear 
more land for sheep. The slaughter of lambs 
was restricted in some colonies, It was also 
provided that no sheep under 4 years old 
were to be killed. 

When the westward trend to the Ohio 
River Valley got underway after the Revolu- 
tion, the new settlers, of course, took sheep 
with them. One of the trails used in reach- 
ing the New West led through this region, 
Seeing how ideal it is for sheep production, 
settlers in the region now comprising Greene, 
Washington, Fayette and Somerset Counties 
in Pennsylvania, and the area that is now 
the West Virginia Panhandle, developed a 
dominant sheep culture. That explains, in 
part, why we are in Waynesboro today. 

Sheep, of course, followed the frontier on 
westward across the continent. History 
shows that few indeed were the military ex- 
peditions leading to the settlement of this 
country which did not have their quota of 
sheep with the advance party or train. No 
important step has taken place in the bulld- 
ing of our Nation without the contribution 
from sheep or their masters. 

Domestic wool production 1s still—in 
1954—-vitally imprtant to us. Here is why 
I say that: 

First, we produce less than a third of our 
domestic requirements, 

Second, the foreign wool on which we 
must rely has to be shipped over sealanes 
5.000 to 8,000 miles—from Australia and 
other Southern Hemisphere countries, 

You can see what that means. The sup- 
ply lines in time of war will be exposed 
to enemy action. Wool is a critical mate- 
rial and we must have a strong domestic 
wool industry for our national defense. 

Recognizing this, President Eisenhower 
last July asked the Department of Agricul- 
ture to make a study of the wool situation. 

Secretary Benson reported to the Presi- 
dent that, along with research and other 
programs to Increase the efficiency of the in- 
dustry and improve its products, some form 
of price assistance is needed to enable our 
woolgrowers to compete with wool imported 
from the low-cost areas of the world. 

Price support through loans at 90 percent 
of parity has not been effective in main- 
taining, let alone stimulating, domestic wool 
production. Sheep numbers have declined 
sharply in recent years and are near a rec- 
ord low. Under our present do- 
mestic wool has accumulated in the hands 
of the Government, while imports have sup- 
plied an increasing share of our require- 
ments. 

With the advice of woolgrowers, President 
Eisenhower has recommended special legis- 
lation for wool. His recommendation pro- 
vides for an incentive price to encourage 
larger production of wool. At the same 
time, the Government would be taken out 
of the wool business. Wool would move into 
consumption in competition with other 
fibers. And all this would be done without 
nereasing the tariff or otherwise affecting 
our relations in the Southern Hemisphere, 
Here are the main features: 
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An incentive price for wool aimed at en- 
couraging a yearly production of 300 million 
pounds of shorn wool would be announced 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. Today we 
are producing about 230 million pounds. At 
the end of the year, woolgrowers would re- 
ceive a payment to supplement the returns 
they receive from wool sold in the open 
market and thereby bring the average price 
for all growers up to the incentive level. 

For example, if the incentive price is 60 
cents and the United States average price for 
the year turns out to be 50 cents, 20 percent 
more is needed to bring growers’ returns up 
to the 60-cent level. In that case, the pay- 
ment to each grower will be 20 percent of the 
amount he received for wool sold during the 
year. Your account of sale will serve as a 
basis for the payments. Payments on a per- 
centage basis will encourage growers to ob- 
tain the best price possible. This is a pro- 


gram that will really mean something to you, 


who are producing high-quality wool. 

Funds to pay for the program will be taken 
from the tariff collected on wool. In this 
way, the protective tariff will be worked 
“double action.” The present level of pro- 
tection will be continued and the duties will 

. be used to compensate wool growers for the 
higher tarif they should have to protect 
them from imports. 

The proposed legislation known as the 
National Wool Act has already been passed 
by the United States Senate. It now is be- 
ing considered by the House of Representa- 
tives. With early enactment, this incentive 
payment plan could be applied on wool 
marketed this year. In the meantime, price 
support through loans is available to you. 

In closing I wish to leave this thought 
with you wool growers. You are growing a 
product which is essential and critical to our 
Nation and we need larger production. The 
situation is different than in the case of 
cotton and wheat where we have surpluses. 
Your Government is fully aware of this and 
is recommending a program which will pro- 
mote the development of a sound and pros- 
perous domestic wool industry. It has been 
a pleasure to be with you and indeed a high 
honor, I thank you. 


Courage of Texas Youth Stricken by Polio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, some people spend a great deal of 
time worrying about American youth. 
I am not included among them. I be- 
lieve our boys and girls face the future 
with courage and confidence—that they 
are preparing themselves well for the 
positions of leadership they will be called 
upon to fill. 

Daily they show themselves capable of 
outstanding accomplishments. I submit 
as a case in point the story of Jerry Wil- 
liams, of Tyler, Tex., who recently was 
graduated from Tyler High School in 
the face of difficulties that would have 
downed many adults. 

The story of Jerry Williams is told in 
a special dispatch to the Dallas Times 
Herald. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article from the Times Herald be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TYLER, TEx., June 4—For one 19-year-old 
Tyler high school graduating senlor in par- 
ticular participating in commencement exer- 
cises this week marked a special triumph 
over personal handicap. 

Spunky Jerry Williams pushed himself 
across the stage in a wheelchair to get his 
diploma and climax a 3-year fight against 
polio. 

Wiliams, son of Mr. and Mrs. Stafford 
Wiliams, beamed as he rolled across the 
stage to get his certificate from School Board 
Member M. M. Haws. Jerry could have re- 
ceived his diploma in special ceremonies in 
a school office, but he chose to join his more 
than 300 fellow graduates and get his just 
like the rest. 

Graduation ended a year's stay at Tyler 
High. Jerry's other schooling, since he was 
stricken with polio in 1950, had been at an 
exceptional children’s class in Ramey Ele- 
mentary School. There he did high school 
work among a group of children in grade- 
school level, 

Tyler Businessman Woody Tunnell “adopt- 
ed” for the advanced class of 
Glenwood Methodist Church, and the class 
provided taxicab transportation for the 
youth to and from high school and gave him 
a typewriter. 

Tyler Junior College has awarded the para- 
lyzed youngster a scholarship so he can con- 
tinue his education, and the Glenwood Sun- 
day School class will continue to provide him 
transportation and other needs when he 
begins college work. 

This past year students at Tyler High 
solved Jerry's big problem of getting from 
one floor to the other in the high-school 
building, which has no elevators. Fellow 
students took turns on a voluntary, non- 
assignment basis, carrying Williams up and 
down stairs in his wheelchair between 
classes, 


The Miracle of the Hydrogen Bomb 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Memphis Press-Scimitar 
in which the editor, Mr. Edward J. 
Meeman, gives an excellent and thought- 
ful discussion on the miracle of the 
hydrogen bomb. He gives us hope in 
that the challenge is not too great for 
this great people to outlaw war com- 
pletely if we are to survive and to de- 
velop our spiritual progress as we have 
our scientific progress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wat We Must Do Anour THE Bonn: It’s a 
Minacte—It Witt TAKE ANOTHER MIRACLE 
To CONTROL Ir 

(By Edward J. Meeman, editor, Memphis 

Press-Scimitar) 

The explosion of the hydrogen bomb in the 
Pacific astonished the world. 

It shouldn't have astonished us. It was 
only the to-be-expected climax of a devel- 
opment that had continued for decades— 
man's mastery of the material world. 
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The explosion frightened the world. It 
frightened us because we didn’t see how we 
could control this power to control the 
world * * * and the power to control, we 
saw, is also the power to destroy, 

Why did we feel helpless? 

Because the amazing, constantly accel- 
erated growth of man’s knowledge and 
mastery of the material world has gone on 
without a corresponding growth of the 
knowledge and mastery of himself—his mind 
and soul. 

Had we chosen to progress equally and 
with equal speed along these two parallel 
lines, the explosion would have been greeted 
only with awe, wonder and delight—without 
a thought of fear of the future. 

Before the age of natural science man 
didn't think he could know the secrets of, and 
attain dominion over, nature. When he lost 
the superstitious fear and sense of helpless- 
ness before nature, and applied pure reason, 
the process of control of the outward world 
began moving step by step until the climax 
in the Pacific. 

But the man who accomplished this 
miracle—inconceiyable before the time of 
Roger Bacon—is little different mentally, 
emotionally and spiritually from the man 
who wielded sticks and stones and a gun 
which would kill only one man at a time. 

We simply neglected the other parallel 
line of progress—spiritual progress—al- 
though the road of it was as wide open as 
the road of material progress proved to be 
once we had curiosity and interest enough 
to enter upon it. 

Now we are confronted with the need to 
make in one great leap the mental and 
spiritual progress which we should have been 
making all the while we were making this 
amazing material progress. 


We can do it because we must, 
and we can always do what we haye to do. 

Why do we have to make this sudden leap, 
this great profound change—each of us in 
ourselves, and all of us together? 

We have to do it in order to live, and the 
desire to live is stronger in mankind than 
the desire to commit suicide. 

Obviously, the current situation gives no 
assurance of survival, but promises death 
to our country, to our civilization, to our 
freedom. 

What is our situation? 

Face up to it. 

The United States has the hydrogen bomb. 
Communist Russia has the bomb. 

Most of the rest of the world stands by, 
wishfully thinking that it can be neutral 
and watch the collision of the giants, if it 
should occur, from the sidelines. 

What is our hope? 

That the bomb is so awful that the other 
side will not use it, and we feel sure we 
won't start anything. 

A slender hope. 

How can we build a real hope that we can 
live with the bomb? 

By building a preponderant power in the 
world which will protect freedom and en- 
force peace. 

We can do this by uniting the nations that 
have freedom and want peace in a great 
union of the free, This would be, not a 
loose league like the United Nations, but a 
permanent, unbreakable federation like the 
United States, which has brought secure 
peace, prosperity, and freedom to a wide area 
because it is composed of states, which 
though widely differing, are firmly united. 

Such a great union of the free, from the 
instant of its formation, would be so strong 
that no nations outside would dare attack, 
and there would be no danger it would at- 
tack those outside, because it would be non- 
aggressive. But its greatness would be a 
magnet that would attract the outsiders, one 
by one, into it. 
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n turn science could not have achieved 
Marvelous results, culminating in the hy- 
gen bomb, if scientists had been en- 
cumbered with prejudice. They asked only: 
at are we trying to do? What's the next 
Step? How shall we do it? They never 
asked whether they liked one substance bet- 
ter than another—only which one would 
Work with which. They never dared to be 
afraid; they did what they had to do. 
we come to the great leap. 
We can't survive without a great union of 
the free. 
And we can't form this necessary union 
Without giving up our prejudices. We can't 
orm it without sacrificing our small imme- 
late self-interest to our larger, long-range 
selk-interest. 
1 This requires us to make the jump upward 
Fs the dark cellar of prejudice and fear to 
i © heaven-lit towers where every action is 
Qspired by reason and love. 
1 * live with the final awesome product of 
© technological system, we have to face all 
he facts about man and technology, and 
Man's needs in a technological world. Man 
1 the master ot the machine and the process, 
Ot an automaton attached to the process, 
is not the fascinated victim of speed: 
automobile becomes a conveyance, not 
rument of mayhem and murder, He 
not produce unneeded things with his 
Great mass-production machines which clut- 
—8 life and belittle man, but only things 
hich add to man's dignity. He does not 
iene that the machines will overproduce and 
ing him depression in a world in which 
ny are in want. He recognizes what he 
d have recognized in the beginning of 
2 age —that if we are to have a profit sys- 
m, au must share in the profits, directly, 
Ma er than only through wages, and bo he 
u 8 the capitalist system a system of 
all Versal profit sharing. He sells stocks to 
‘<r for if we are to have a_private-property 
Ystem, all must own private property. 
too American candidly admits that our 
eh Standard of living is due to no superior- 
a — at Americans over other peoples. It is 
do to these causes (1) our personal free- 
Sas guaranteed by a great Constitution, (2) 
ata Federal system which has brought peace, 
oun ity, and free trade over a wide area, (3) 
th Productive technological system, itself 
€ result of freedom, free inquiry, and ex- 
ù nt. So if we want other people to 
kor erstand us, and like us, and join with us 
bi Peace, we have to extend these three 
aa to other peoples, who racially are 
ing gene of living up to them and benefit- 
from them as we are. 
tnother nations have to face the facts— 
t America has no cause of its own, like 
Pea munist Russia, but only the cause of 
ce and freedom—their cause. 
inter Americans have prejudice and self- 
tor est to give up, too. There is no room 
bo race prejudice in the world of the atom 
blass The brown Filipino has as much a 
Whi in the Great Union of the free as the 
the te American, We need a freer trade with 
brin free worid. We cannot refrain from 
nations up the standard of living of other 
Ons for fear it might mean some tem- 
ir * drop in our own. It need not, but 
ral ad. it would be small price for the sur- 
$ of our way of life—a way of life that 
tena tinue in the world only if it is ex- 
tn oe to others, America is like a ship 
ver, When we come to the locks we need 
80 un to take a drop to a lower level 
S t we may safely continue our progress 
decur ucler stream. Such a drop need not 
eno! but unless we are unselfish and brave 
nenen to be willing to take it, we are not 
W y to avoid disaster. 
thin oò Says this challenge is tbo great for 
Siora people? Who says we are not brave 
ugh to do what we have to do? 
© have already proved what we can do. 
Pampered boys went to Korea and en- 
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dured unendurabſe hardships, 
feats of the grandest courage. 

The people back home, too, would have 
endured any sacrifice, any hardship, had they 
been called upon to win a war rather than 
reach a stalemate. 

But, they say, “people will not sacrifice in 
peacetime.” 

Here comes that need for pure reason 
which we are to employ from now on, that 
utter facing of all the facts. 

It Is not peacetime. We are engaged in a 
war, which however cold it may be, is a war 
of survival, a war in which every thought, 
every act of every one of us, every day, is 
determining whether government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, shall 
perish from the earth—and whether the 
people so governed shall perish from the 
earth, whether the giant cities their enter- 
prise has built shall be traps of doom. 

We shall never have peace again until we 
build peace. 

We face but two alternatives—destruction 
or construction. 

Do we want to die—or live? 

If we want to live, then let us now make 
the great leap—make at once the spiritual 
progress we might have made in all these 
years of material progress—the progress we 
can and must make now. 

We can now become men whose every 
thought and act is governed by reason and 
love. 

Such men can form now, a Great Union 
of the Free, in which the explosion in the 
Pacific will become the symbol not of man's 
death but his dominion and triumph. 

The hydrogen bomb is a miracle. We must, 
we can, control it with another, better 
miracle. 
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Increase in Armament Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Cornerstone of Defense,” 
published in the Wednesday, June 2, is- 
sue of the Wall Street Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe CORNERSTONE OF DEFENSE 

Recently the news stories out of Washing- 
ton have contained a number of those hints 
and inspired speculations which are fre- 
quently harbingers of a new policy. This 
time the talk is about the need for a vastly 
increased armament program. 

Pentagon officers have quietly passed the 
word that they are reexamining military 
money needs in view of increasing world ten- 
sions. Elsewhere officials let it be known 
that they are drafting blueprints for a com- 
plex system of rationing, allocations and 
price controls whose only political justifi- 
cation would be a huge inflationary jump in 
the budget. Commentators closely attuned 
to the mood of the more impetuous planners 
speak dolefully of how unprepared we are 
to face our enemies. 

What this actually portends, we do not 
know. But it suggests there is strong pres- 
sure in Washington to overthrow the admin= 
istration’s budget plans, embark on another 
multibillion dollar spending spree and return 
to the philosophy of inflation-be-hanged. 
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And the argument for all of this, of course, 
is the magic word, defense. We must be 
strong—therefore, we must get more guns, 
ships, planes, and soldiers. Who but the 
penurious would count the cost of defense? 

But it seems to us that Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey, who no more than any- 
one else would sacrifice security to economy, 
has offered a n reminder that 
strength for defense is not wholly a matter 
of guns. The worth of our defense, he said 
this week, must be measured not by its cost 
but by its wisdom. 

“If our economy should be weak and fal- 
tering * * * we would not suffer alone. Our 
allies would also suffer; the strength of the 
whole free world would be threatened. To 
maintain this vital strength of our Nation 
we must have economical and efficient op- 
erations of our Government. * * * The cor- 
nerstone of our whole program is our firm 
belief that a sound economy is an absolute 
prerequisite to a strong defense over any ex- 
tended period. It is the balance needed for 
maximum development of both that we must 
maintain.” 

The United States has had only a brief ex- 
perience with inflation; and with the pains 
over, it is easy to forget them. Yet the mem- 
ory of history is that great nations have fal- 
len not alone from conquest but from the 
onslaught of unchecked inflation. Even now 


_ we have an expected deficit for next year of 


$3 billion. To add more billions to it with 
no more than a few weeks frightened 
thought certainly does not commend itself 
to wisdom, ` 

Whenever we are threatened, the tempta- 
tion to react by just spending more money 
for guns is an easy one. It helps assuage 
fear. But what is really to be feared as 
threatening our existence is not today but 
tomorrow; not Indochina but world war IIL. 

And we are not protecting ourselves against 
tomorrow if what we do today crumbles the 
economic cornerstone upon which our de- 
fense must rest when that day comes. 


Attlee’s Journey to Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE, Mr. Speaker, it is 
the fashion in some quarters to feel that 
any criticism that is leveled at our coun- 
try, especially from Great Britain, should 
be received with meekness and accepted 
almost gratefully. On the other hand 
we are supposed never to criticize, or if 
we do, it is taken up by the British press 
as an insult and properly resented. 

I am very glad to see that Mr. David 
Lawrence has seen fit to point out the 
gratuitous slap in the face dealt to us by 
the high command of the British Labor 
Party in visiting Red China at this time, 

Let us take note of the fact that Messrs. 
Attlee and his followers value the friend- 
ship of the U. S. S. R. and their satellites 
more than that of the United States. 

Mr. Lawrence says: 

ÅTTLEE’S JOURNEY TO Rep CHINA—BLUNT AN- 
NOUNCEMENT MADE OF TRIP BY LABOR PARTY 
Leapers—Barttish Don’r REALIZE How 
DEEPLY ÅMERICANS WILL RESENT Ir 

(By David Lawrence} 

Lonpon, June 7.— How readily the relations 

between Great Britain and the United States 
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can be subjected to acute irritation when all 
the facts are not put in perspective is well 
Mlustrated by the blunt announcement that 
eight members of the British Labor Party in 
Parliament, headed by former Prime Minister 
Attlee, have decided to go for a visit to Red 
China this summer, 

If some of the minority leaders in Congress 
hed suddenly decided during the summer of 
1940, after Britain had been bombed, to go 
on a visit to Adolf Hitler, it can ensily be 
imagined what the reaction inside Creat 
Eritain would have been, Furthermore, if 
today some of the Democratic Party leaders 
had decided to visit the Kremlin without 
having consulted the United States Depart- 
ment of State in advance and if the an- 
nouncemont had sald that the purpose was 
to discuss public policies with the Moscow 
government. The British press would prop- 
erly have hailed it as an unwarranted inter- 
ference with the prerogatives of the American 
Chicf Executive. There would be even more 
criticism than there was a few months ago 
when Senator McCartuy undertook to per- 
suade Greek shipowners to carry out the 
spirit of the American embargo on trade 
with Red China, 

But while the announcement of Mr. Att- 
lee’s proposed visit has been adversely com- 
mented upon in some of the British news- 
papers, and while the Foreign Office has de- 
nied that it was consulted or that it ap- 
proved of the mission, the fact remains that 
the British people as a whole are not at all 
exercised about the episode and few persons 
really know how deeply the Attlee mission 
can wound the sensibilities of the American 
people. 

Why, it may be asked, is there such in- 
difference? The answer is that the sacri- 
fices made by the American people—the 140,- 
000 casualties in Korea—are not now and 
never have been impressed upon the British 
people by most of the newspapers here. 
There is a sort of “it’s all in the day's work” 
attitude in Britain which seems to say, 
“well, we have had many killed in little 
wars for the last 100 years.” This is but an- 
other way of brushing off the Korean War 
itself, which seems never to have been con- 
vincingly presented in Britain as a war for 
an ideal—the repelling of aggression 8,000 
miles away from home primarily by the 
forces of a country with no colonies in the 
Far East and with no commercial interests 
to defend. There is no other logical ex- 
planation for the tendency in the British 
Parliament to forget so soon that Red China 
Was declared an aggressor by formal reso- 
lution of the United Nations in February 
1951 and that she has done nothing since to 
atone for her sins before the world. Amer- 
icans cannot understand the British willing- 
ness to take the blood-covered hand of the 
Red China government. 

But it would be a mistake to say that the 
British Government, and particularly its 
Foreign Office, is unaware of the American 
attitude. Had the Attlee mission come be- 
fore the Cabinet for permission, which ap- 
parently it does not need to obtain, the an- 
swer would have been, “not at this time.” 

Also there are plenty of members of Parlia- 
ment who say privately that the Attice mis- 
sion is a grave mistake and they hope Amer- 
ica will understand it is not a policy of the 
Eritish Government or of the majority in 
Parliament. For after all, Mr. Attlee and 
his associates—among them the fiery 
Aneurin Bevan—do not represent Britain, 
but only themselves. 

Clement Attlee himself has a deep preju- 
dice on the matter of American policy in 
the Far East. He thinks the United States 
should have abandoned Formosa to the Reds. 
Mr, Bevan believes America caused the ag- 
gression by the North Koreans and the Red 
Chinese. Both men are mature enough to 
know the comfort that the Communists 
will derive from their journey. Mr. Attlee 
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defends his course in an interview published 
in the London News Chronicle: 

“Our politicians are too ignorant of the 
China of today. We want to make an 
honest report about the changes taking 
place in this vast country whose civiliza- 
tion is thousands of years old. We want, 
if we can, to see how we can make friends 
in this great community and to gain the 
good will of its leaders. I cannot see how 
anything but good can come of such a visit.” 

There is something naive about a man of 
the exporicnce of Mr. Attlee who believes 
that he will be able to get an honest look 
at anything behind the Iron Curtain or that 
the hand of friendship should be extended 
to a government which holds in prison many 
American citizens captured in the Korean 
War and never returned as the armistice 
agreement required. 

Prime Minister Churchill, moreover, has 
just told the House of Commons that the 
Government of Red China has snubbed for 
4 years a British offer to exchange ambas- 
sadors. 

It is, therefore, the function of a group 
of minority members of the national legis- 
lature to conduct the foreign policy of the 
British Government and decide for them- 
selves whether or not it is opportune to 
start their own conversations with Chou 
En-lai, the foreign minister of Red China, 
who cannot but feel he is dealing with the 
British Labor Party and possibly with the 
men who will head up the next British 
Government? The American people may 
confidently expect that all this will be clari- 
fied before long. For never in the heyday 
of his assertion of congressional powers in 
inquiring into international policy has even 
a certain Wisconsin Senator ever suggested 
that he or his assoclates go abroad to deal 
directly with a foreign government, especi- 
ally when his own government, as well as 
the United Nations, are still in a technical 
state of war with that aggressor government. 


The Contribution of the Townsend Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I should like to include my speech 
delivered at the 14th national convention 
of the Townsend Clubs held at Santa 
Cruz., Calif., June 7. The speech fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Chairman and friends, almost 21 years 
ago, a simple, straightforward letter appeared 
in the columns of the Long Beach Press- 
Telegram which began very sincerely: “If 
the human race is not to retrogress, two facts 
of essential importance must be recognized; 
the stimulus to individual effort must be 
maintained by the certainty of adequate 
monetary reward. 

“If business is good at all times, we need 
not worry about the reward of individual 
effort; and if money is plentiful we need 
have no fears that business will become bad.” 

This straightforward statement and the 
elaboration of a plan which followed in the 
remainder of the letter were destined to 
catapult its author to a position of national 
prominence. This author was Dr. Francis E. 
Townsend, and the plan was the Townsend 
plan. 

Very briefly, let us trace the events which 
led up to this momentous proposal. 
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The great wave of prosperity which flooded 
over the United States in the 1920's came to 
an abrupt halt in 1929, with such sudden- 
ness that a great portion of our people found 
themselves depressed under a hure weight of 
unfinished financial ventures, The big de- 
pression was on. The brakes had been ap- 
plied to all business, and it had stopped. 
The economy was nearly paralyzed. Panic 
took the place of prosperity. 

With this panic and depression came 
almost unbelievable suffering to large scg- 
ments of our population. Particularly pa- 
thetic were the cases of those of our fellow 
citizens who had reached the latter years of 
their lives. As Dr. Townsend has sald: “The 
most soul-wracking (medical cases) were 
those cld men and women suddenly reduced 
to absolute begging penury from compara- 
tive affluence. They were lost—gamely and 
hopelessly groping for something to cling to, 
some tangible enemy against whom they 
might prove thcir courage by a valiant fight 
for themselves and for their dear ones. They 
had had their savings in the banks, or in 
the building and loan, or in stocks and 
bonds. They were gone. There was no one 
to fight. Even their natural anger was 
thwarted by being denied an outlet.” 

As a result of these conditions, this large 
group of people who had given the young 
and vigorous years of their lives to making 
the United States the greatest Nation on 
the face of the earth abruptly found them- 
selves lost in a sea of hopelessness and de- 
spair. Then, like a light from out of the 
darkness, this kindly doctor kindled the 
spark with this letter which started a flood 
tide of hope which surged across our Nation, 
I feel sure that those famous words of the 
poem Invictus must have been ringing in 
the hearts of all these people: Out of the 
darkness that covers me, black is the pit 
from pole to pole, I thank whatever gods 
may be for my unconquerable soul.” y 

From very humble beginnings, the Town- 
send cause has become one of the most con- 
troversial issues in the political history of 
our Nation. Before the appearance of the 
Townsend Clubs on our national scene, old- 
age pensions in America were limited to 
Supreme Court justices and their widows, 
policemen, firemen, war veterans, and other 
such organized groups. Most people of re- 
tirement age were simply left “out in the 

A cold.” 

There was no serious attempt on the part 
of the Federal Government to enact a social 
security law until the Townsend plan caught 
the imagination of the American people. In 
1936, 3 years after the Townsend wave had 
begun swelling toward Washington, Congress 
acted to alleviate some of the uncertainty 
and insecurity of old age by passing the 
Social Security Act. I am one of the first 
persons to state publicly that it is my opin- 
ion that the Social Security Act was not and 
is not a perfect plece of legislation. It has 
been amended several times in recent years 
culminating in the passage just last week in 
the House of Representatives of new amend- 
ments which extend the coverages of social 
security to an additional 1 million persons in 
the United States by 1960. 

It is of deep interest to note that there has 
been a decided trend toward the adoption of 
a universal old-age security program. Those 
of you who through the years have been 
fighting for a more adequate program should 
be encouraged by the trend In recent events 
which show that informed public opinion 
increasingly supports amendments to social 
security as to make its coverage universal 
and improve it in some other ways. Still it 
remains incomplete, inadequate, and in 
many respects inconsistent and unfair. 

President Eisenhower should be compli- 
mented for his recommendations for the 
extension of social security and increase of 
benefits, but we must also in mind 
that the coverage still fails to take within its 
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Protective shield all those who are entitled 

be covered, and the benefits, even in- 
creased by the recommendations of the Pres- 
ident, are insufficient to maintain the eld- 
erly people of America in decency and health 
&ccording to American standards. 

I do not feel that it is necessary to dis- 
Cuss with you, our senior citizens, the var- 
lous provisions of the Soclal Security Act 
and/or its relationship to the Townsend 
Plan, In all probability, you are familiar 
With such considerations. 

There is one final point, however, which I 
Would like to make. We as Americans should 
never lose sight of the indisputable fact 
that the Townsend plan and its effect on the 

t passage of the Socieal Security Act in 
1936 have proven to be an effective weapon 
in our never ending fight against the in- 
Sidious disease of international communism. 

is has been accomplished by.showing that 
Our great system of free enterprise under law 
asses any other form of society and its 
Senuine regard for the individual, Many 
es men have given up their freedom and 
liberty in the hope of obtaining security, but 
tead they reaped insecurity, chaos, and 
War. Thank God here in America we have a 
Plan to meet the challenge of insecurity in 
Old age with wisdom, compassion, and mu- 

l respect for our fellow citizens without 
*ncroaching on human dignity or our funda- 
Mental rights and liberties guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

We have come a long way since those dark 
days of 1933, but we still have a long way 

go. I feel sure, in my own heart, that with 

e continued assistance of Dr. Townsend 
and others of like mind, we will yet arrive at 
dur cherished goal. I was one of the first 

Zners of Dr. Townsend's petitions. I am 

roud of my long friendly association with 


great American, Dr. Francis E. Town- 
send. 


Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


8 Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
moker, under leave to extend my re- 
I tks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
Renclude herewith an editorial from the 
ding Times of June 3, 1954: 
Social. Securrry 


When the members of the high school 
eisses that will get diplomas all over the 
Untry this month were 1 year old, their 
Meets and fathers were haunted by fear. 
lions of men and women were unem- 
Ped ed in that great depression and though 
Admin programs like the Works Progress 
Min inistration and the Public Works Ad- 
to istration gave scant bread and butter 
— many jobless men, the men themselves 
less than their Government in Wash- 
aug n recognized these devices as temporary 
Mal experimental. Thus, the fear re- 
the nod—tear of what would happen when 
made ernment stopped plowing money into 
The lebe fear of poverty in old age. 
5 United States first permanent pro- 
bl 


to allay the fears not only arising from 
or — but also from the insecurities 
It Sa age was enacted into law in 1935. 
Droi called the Social Security Act and 
angg ed for old-age and survivors insur- 
tiong nd the three public assistance func- 
Departe” locally administered through the 
old. ment of Public Assistance. Later, 
Vorces® and survivors insurance was di- 


from unemployment compensation 
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and the assistance functions. Accordingly, 
the social security law now pertains only to 
old-age and survivors insurance. 

The law was amended, to increase benefits, 
in 1950. On Tuesday the House of Repre- 
sentatives, acting on recommendations made 
by President Eisenhower early this year, ap- 
proved further liberalization of the act and 
there was every reason to believe that the 
Senate also would approve. 

The amendments will make 9,500,000 more 
persons eligible for social-security benefits, 
including farmers, farmworkers, State and 
local government workers, self-employed pro- 
fessionals (except physicians), additional do- 
mestic workers, and ministers. 

The 6 million present beneficiaries will get 
bigger monthly benefit checks and the em- 
ployees under the program, as well as em- 
ployers, will pay more tax to support the 
program. In addition, retired pensioners will 
be allowed to earn more money on outside 
jobs without losing their benefits. 

In the years immediately succeeding the 
passage of the law in 1935, there was much 
talk, among its opponents, of the possibility 
of repealing it. They argued that it de- 
stroyed initiative to assure a superannuated 
worker of a bare livelihood rather than have 
him save his money through his productive 
years—though they did not say how a man 
with a family and making, say, 62.500 a year, 
could save enough to keep body and soul 
together between the time he was 65 and the 
time he was gathered to his fathers. 

Gradually, the talk of repeal subsided, but 
conservative forces in the Congress continued 
to criticize the law and the law's basic phi- 
losophy. These forces blocked liberalizing 
amendments session after session. Actually, 
the only liberalizing amendments of any im- 
portance that were ever made to the 1935 
law came in 1950, through an unusual set 
of circumstances. 


That the politicians have come to under- 
stand that it would be political suicide to 
do less than is now being done is plain from 
the vote in the House on Tuesday—355 to 8. 
Thus, the cry of “socialization” comes to 
naught in the end and conservative joins 
Uberal in improving the act. Which is just 
as well, perhaps, because If the Social Se- 
curity Act is “socialization,” what is it if 
you don’t help aging Americans help them- 
selyes? 


Good Advice From Walter Lippmann 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


4 OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I recom- 
mend to the House the thoughtful read- 
ing of an extremely interesting article 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of June 8, 1954. The 
administration should give serious con- 
sideration to the detailed advice particu- 
larly with reference to rescinding the 
cuts and reductions in our military 
power. It is apparent that the free 
world has lost its position in the balance 
of power and thus is faced with some 
very serious and dangerous problems, 

The article follows: 

Topar AND Tomorrow 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE BEST OF A BAD JOB 

The military position in northern Indo- 
china is critical and within a week or so 
decisive battles could begin. The stakes may 
well be the capital city of Hanoi, the port 
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of Haiphong, the Red River Delta with its 
thousands of villages, and even the security 
of the French Expeditionary Corps. The 
situation has become critical because on 
the one hand the Viet Minh have increased 
their forces; they have brought in large ele- 
ments of the divisions from Dien Bien Phu. 
On the other hand, the French forces have 
grown weaker through defection and through 
the growing unreliability of their native 
levies. a 

The determining factor is not guns, tanks, 
trucks, and airplanes. In these, the French 
have, in large part from us, far more than 
Ho Chi Minh has received from the Chinese, 
The determining factor is that the French 
do not have popular support, and a civil 
war cannot be: won without popular sup- 
port. The Bao Dai government has made 
2 draft calls and only 10 percent of the men 
called have joined the army. When they do 
join, they cannot be relied upon to fight a 
battle. A 

The position of the French is a cause for 
great anxiety. For they are an army fight- 
ing a losing war in an unfriendly country, 
The real military question may well be 
whether the beset and harried French expe- 
ditionary forces can be regrouped and drawn 
back to a security position from which an 
orderly evacuation can be arranged. 

The answer to this question ought, at 
least, in theory, to be found at Geneva. It 
may not be easy to find it there. The answer 
could be found if a cease-fire could be ar- 
ranged now, that is to say, before the mili- 
tary position, which is deteriorating, be- 
comes still worse. But that, of course, is 
precisely the reason why we must expect the 
Communists to be very stiff—to ask in a 
negotiation for some considerable part, per- 
haps not all, of what they have a good 
prospect of winning by force of arms. There 
are reasons for thinking that the crucial 
point in a negotiation is the capital city of 
Hanoi—the administrative, cultural, and 
commercial center of northern Indochina, 
and an important commercial outlet of 
southern China, 

The French still hold Hanol. But the 
Viet Minh are deployed where it looks possi- 
ble that they may be able to cut the connec- 
tions of Hanoi with the port of Haiphong, 
and then to surround it as they did Dien 
Bien Phu. Will Ho Chi Minh be prepared 
to negotiate an armistice which leaves Hanol 
in the hands of the French? And can the 
French agree to an armistice which sur- 
renders Hanoi to Ho Chi Minh? This is a 
cruel issue, Are the French in a position 
where they cannot hold Hanoi without mas- 
sive intervention by the United States and 
yet cannot give it up unless it is taken from 
them in battle? 

In northern Indochina the French have a 
bear by the tail. Their problem, which is 
our problem and a world problem, is how to 
let go in the north without letting go also 
of Cochin-China, Cambodia, and Laos, On 
the strategical map, which does not include 
the political attitude of the people, there 
is no reason why a partitlon—say, at the 
16th parallel—should mean the fall of south- 
ern Indochina. The connections between 
northern and southern Indochina are not 
overland but by sea and by air. Northern 
Indochina can be invaded by Chinese armies 
marching on foot. But the Chinese armies 
cannot invade southern Indochina, much less 
Malaya, except, as the Japanese did, by sea. 

The weakness of southern Indochina is 
that the Bao Dai government has no genuine 
popular support and, therefore, once Ho Chi 
Minh is seated in the capital city of Hanoi, 
he will probably be generally regarded as the 
national leader of the whole of Vietnam. 
The French in Indochina are trying, as the 
saying goes in the East, to carve a wood that 
is rotten. 

There is no use pretending that the pros- 
pect is good. The best that can be made of 
this very bad Job is almost certainly to parti- 
tion the country with a chance, not a good 
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chance but not a hopeless one, of keeping 
southern Indochina more or less neutralized 
and outside the military orbit of revolu- 
tionary China. 

Even at this late date, and after all the 
mistakes that have been made by everybody, 
this ought still to be an attainable objective. 
If it is attainable, it will be because there is a 
united front of the powers to back it up. 
But that as Mr. Dulles has found, is easier 
said than done, and the situation ts now so 
critical that it is time to stop pulling the 
wool over our own eyes. It is time to realize 
that a principal, almost certainly the prin- 
cipal, obstacle to the united front is right 
here in Washington. 

The obstacle is in the fact that the inter- 
ventionists, led by Admiral Radford, have an 
unlimited objective—namely, the overthrow 
of the Red Chinese regime. For this objec- 
tive Secretary Dulles can never hope to or- 
ganize a united front In Europe and in Asia, 
and there is not even a united front among 
the Chiefs of Staff, and with Congress and 
with American public opinion. It is because 
of Admiral Radford’s well-known views on 
the necessity of a general war with China 
that every military proposal he sponsors dis~ 
unites the front that Secretary Dulles has 
been trying to organize. 

The whole western position is undermined 
because Admiral Radford's objectives go so 
far beyond the stabilization and guarantee- 
ing of some kind of armistice in Southeast 
Asia. The West is divided by his objectives 
and is unable to agree on any practical and 
effective measures in the emergency because 
the West cannot be united behind Admiral 
Radford. There is no use talking about a 
united front if he is to be the military leader 
of it. He cannot lead a coalition because he 
Wants to go places where nobody in Europe, 
no great power in Asia and mighty few 
Americans are willing to go along with him. 

What we need is to clarify and limit our 
objectives. They are now in the utmost con- 
fusion and inflation because there are a 
dozen semiofficia] versions of them. Because 
of these confusing statements, we are giving 
the world the impression that we do not want 
to negotiate at ail in the Far East, that our 
people do not want to fight, but that there 
is a faction within the administration and 
in Congress which is trying to entangle us 
in a general war. That is a disastrous im- 
pression for the prestige of a great power, and 
our prestige is—to put it mildly—not what it 
ought to be. 

Talking less recklessly will not make the 
bad situation better. It will, however, help 
to keep it from becoming less bad than it 
will become if the tall talk goes on. The 
Western World is faced with the problem 
of how to redress the balance of power, which 
though far from upset, is not in the balance 
that it was, because the war in Indochina 
is being lost. 

We should act to redress the balance and, 
in my view, the wisest way to do that is to 
raise the level of our own military power— 
to rescind the cuts and the reductions and 
to increase the expenditures, especially for 
research and the development of new weap- 
ons. An increase of 10 percent in the mili- 
tary appropriations will have a more salu- 
tary effect on the balance of power and on 
the prestige of this country than a whole 
collection of speeches and press conferences 
by admirals, Senators, and administration 
spokesmen. 

That surely Is a wiser and more effective 
way to redressing the balance than to com- 
mit our forces in a region where no man— 
not Admiral Radford or anyone else—can 
limit the commitment once it is made. As 
a matter of fact, the commitment of Amer- 
ican forces on the mainiand in that part 
of the world would unbalance further the 
present balance of power. For the United 
States would be committed for a serious 
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part of its total forces and the Soviet Union 
would still be entirely uncommitted. That 
would not be a healthy position in Europe, 
in the Middle East, or in Japan, 


The Hells Canyon Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
letter from Mr. G. H. R. Taylor, a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Hells Canyon Association, and an 
article from the Idaho Farm Journal of 
April 29, 1954: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 24, 1954. 
Hon. Gracie Prost, 
Member of Congress, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Prost: As you know, much of 
the argument, pro and con, about the pro- 
posed Federal high dam at Helis Canyon 
versus the proposed three dams of the Idaho 
Power Co., has in southern Idaho been based 
upon the effects of the high dam upon pres- 
ent and future water rights above Hells Can- 
yon site. 

Farmers and the general public along the 
Snake River have been subject to a colossal, 
misleading propaganda effort by the Idaho 


Power Co. to discredit the proposed Hells 


Canyon project. 

The company has been telling the public 
again and again that the water rights of 
irrigators, present and future, would be en- 
dangered if the Federal Government were to 
construct the high dam, that the cost of 
construction would be prohibitive, and that 
there would not be enough water to fill Hells 
Canyon reservoir in dry years by virtue of 
future upstream depletion of Snake River 
for irrigation. 

Testimony in the hearings by four emi- 
nent hydrologists including Lynn Crandall, 
upper Snake River watermaster, hace effec- 
tively laid the old ghost of not enough water 
for both Hells Canyon and future upstream 
irrigation. But the Idaho Power Co.'s public 
relations mill still grinds out the same shop- 
worn contentions, and in addition continues 
to tell the public that it is the greatest 
protector of the farmers’ headgates since 
Rameses I of Egypt. It is with this latter 
point that I should like to deal in this letter. 

In one of its series of advertisements pro- 
moting its case (some $44,000 was spent on 
adyertising by Idaho Power for promotion of 
its proposal in 1953 was reported to the 
Oregon Public Utilities Commission), the 
company declared: “Idaho Power Co.'s plan 
fully protects irrigation rights, present and 
future.” The advertisement, which has 
been carried in newspapers all over Idaho 
and eastern Oregon cited a proviso protect- 
ing irrigation rights written into the water 
permit filings in the office of the Idaho 
State reclamation engineer. 

T. E. Roach, president of Idaho Power 
Co., on July 8. 1953, before the Federal 
Power Commission Examiner Wiliam J. 
Costello in the hearing on application of 
the company for license to build three small 
dams in Helis Canyon, said: “Currently, all 
of our State permits in the State of Idaho 
carry in them specific provision which pre- 
serves for irrigation not only now, but for 
all times in the future, a prior claim on the 
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water, with the claim for hydroelectric en- 
ergy being second to that of the irrigator or 
farmer,” 

A letter written to Gov. Len. C. Jordan 
by A. C. Inman, vice president and secretary 
of the Idaho Power Co., dated March 14, 
1952, reads: “Idaho Power Co. fully recog- 
nizes the primary importance in southern 
Idaho of the use of water for reclamation 
and irrigation purposes, and over more than 
85 years of its experience has cooperated 
fully with water users of the Snake River 
Valley.” 

The clause which the company declares 
appears in all water permit applications 
“for the Hells Canyon area projects” was 
part of the letter referred to written by 
Mr. Inman and just cited. Its date was in- 
terestingly coincidental with the hearings 
held by the House Subcommittee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation on the Hells Can- 
yon bill (H. R. 5743) about a week later. 

Governor Jordan, employing the custom- 
ary alacrity with which he follows the sug- 
gestions of the power company, sent a letter 
dated March 23, 1952, to Mark Kulp, State 
reclamation engineer, which stated: 

“I am attaching hereto a letter from Idaho 
Power Co. which should become a part of 
the Oxbrow license permit. This letter is 
not only a clear exposition of the Idaho 
Power Co.'s attitude toward upriver con- 
sumptive use of water for irrigation, but it 
contains an amendatory statement to the 
Oxbow permit.” 

It is to be noted that this waiver, there- 
fore, applies only to the Oxbow permit. 

It is also to be observed that Governor 
Jordan did not take the normal precaution 
to protect the interests of upstream irriga- 
tors by seeking and obtaining an opinion 
from his attorney general that this waiver 
was legally binding, that it conformed with 
State law, and that it actually would be 
safeguard against future conflict betwee? 
the interest of Idaho Power and the inter- 
ests of reclamation in the use of Snake River 
waters. 

Let us examine the testimony under oath 
by President Roach in the Federal Power 
Commission hearings, that “all of our Stat® 
permits in the State of Idaho“ carry pro- 
visions which preserve the rights of irriga” 
tors for all time. This simply is not true. 
Permit No. 20,223 covering the Bliss power 
Installation of the company carries no su 
waiver. Permit No. 19,864 for the Low Malad 
power project and generating plant carries 
no such waiver. 

But the most interesting feature is the 
company’s position in the C. J. Strike mat“ 
ter, permit No. 21,716. 

Application to the FPC for preliminary 
permit to investigate Strike site was mad? 
by the company July 17, 1950. License Was 
issued by the Commission on February 
1951, after negotiations were abruptly hal 
on January 11, 1951, over a proposal by the 
Department of the Interior directed to the 
Federal Power Commission and dated De- 
cember 18, 1950. 

In this letter just refcrred to, the Sec“ 
retary proposed that the company's licens? 
be made subordinate to certain future uP” 
stream irrigation developments. The com” 
pany commented as follows in its response @ 
the Commission: 

“We cannot agree with the argument 
contained in the Secretary's letter of DE 
cember 18, and respectfully urge that su 
stipulations do not come within the boun 
contemplated or permitted either under the 
Federal Power Act or the Constitution of 
the United States. Essentially, the Depart 
ment’s proposal is one which would in effect 
if not in intent, deprive the licensee of lt 
property by taking such property from the 
given public use for which it was construct 
ed, as contemplated and authorized unde’ 
the Federal Power Act, for another publi 
use.” 
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The company was actually telling the FPC 
t. contrary to the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Power Act which do not give title to 
licensee on any licensed project and holds 
the power of recapture to the Federal Gov- 
ernment after the 50 years license period 
has elapsed, that C. J. Strike was company 

Property in fee simple. 

The company was also informing the FPC 
that if it allowed a certain stipulation estab- 
lishing priority of irrigation over power on 
Snake River (which State water law already 
does), that FPC might be losing its 
Jurisdiction. 

' But the FPC did not accede to the com- 
Pany's suggestion. The license order pro- 
vided that should the project works 

damaged or the power output of the proj- 
ect reduced by subsequent upstream diver- 
Sion of the waters of Snake River by the 
United States * * * then the-United States 

ll have the option, in full settlement of 

&ny and all claims by the licensee, of paying 
Such damages as the licenses shall then be 
entitled to receive as a matter of law, or of 
acquiring the licensee's project in the man- 
ner provided by the act.” 

But the effect of such condemnation when 

ct arises between uses of water on 
Snake River simply adds to the financial 
burden of irrigators paying off project costs. 

Consult any farmer on the Minidoka proj- 
det who has been there several years. When 
the Bureau of Reclamation built American 

Reservoir, it was necessary to condemn 

a power filing of Idaho Power Co. at its 
erican Falls plant. The condemnation 
amounted to $960,000, which according 

Teclamation law was included as an addi- 

mal cost of the Minidoka project, and 
$750,000 of which the farmers are still repay- 

to the Federal Treasury. In addition, the 
Company received valuable storage space for 
Many thousands of acre-feet in American 
Palis Reservoir, and by virtue of firm-up in 
amfliow provided by the reservoir, has 
Produced without any financial reimburse- 
nt to the Government thousands of addi- 
tional kilowatt-hours of electric energy 
"Very year for years for all its downstream 
Plants, 

oettainly under law the company is en- 

tled to reimbursement for any damages in- 

by its installations by diversion of 

Water upstream for irrigation, but its con- 
tittency in posing as a selfless friend of the 
larmer when such conflicts arise is mislead- 
and dishonest. Like any other monop- 

Sly that has property for sale under any cir- 
tances, it will take all the traffic will 
pear, regardless of its effect upon the com- 

Unity. The Idaho Power Co.'s pious words 
"Mell of hypocrisy. 

Miche waiver written into some of Its water 
mass, but not all, carries little meaning, 
doe Waiver merely says that under State law 

wer users of Idaho waters are secondary 
therriority to irrigation uses. Therefore, if 
tio Government or a water-users associa- 

n condemn a portion of the company’s 

hts on a power project, the company 

id go to the courts to obtain what it 
Rt ards as just compensation. It is not 
thes anything away. The sole purpose of 

Waiver is propaganda. 
ut even on the far fetched assumption 
a t the waiver had any legal relevance, or 
rg luntary abdication of company power 
hot ts, it is easy to see that the company is 
Whee king a chance at its key plant at Bliss 

12 Te no such waiver exists. Bliss filing of 
tive, cubic feet per second controls the 
Can, from King Hill gaging station to Hells 
Snap en. This is the point at which the 
tou? regains its full flow from underground 
Mi des after it has been almost depleted at 
mer Dam. 


are Cannot imagine any irrigation project 
rer Bliss affecting the return flow of the 
there which could escape condemnation 
— in acquiring irrigation rights. And 
any new irrigation project below 
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Bliss reduce the power output of the com- 
pany's Strike or Swan Falls projects, the 
Federal Government or water users associa- 
tion would be forced to condemn all, or part 
of the company’s filings at those two plants. 
These additional costs, as adjudicated, would 
then be passed on to the settlers on the new 
tract, Just as took place on the Minidoka 
project. ; 

It is time for the irrigators and other citi- 
zens interested in expansion of reclamation 
along Snake River to penetrate behind the 
smoke screen of Idaho Power propaganda 
and weigh it against Idaho Power's real posi- 
tion on this matter, as well as its historical 
record. Certainly neither can give the pub- 
lic any confidence that the general public 
interest will be regarded as superior to the 
Idaho Power Co.'s corporate interest. To 
relinguish any further sites on the river to 
this corporation, is to place future iriga- 
tion which is more and more dependent upon 
ald from power revenues from multiple- 
purpose projects, either on or off the immedi- 
ate project, into great danger, and can very 
well bring it to a complete halt in southern 
Idaho. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. H. R. TAYLOR, 
Board of Directors, 
National Hells Canyon Association. 


— 


|From the Idaho Farm Journal of 
April 29, 1954] 
HELLS CANYON WATER RIGHTS SCARE Is 
PHONY PROPAGANDA 


Analysis of expert testimony at the Federal 
Power Commission hearings on Hells Canyon 
area power development has strengthened 
the conclusions of previous studies that the 
high storage dam is no threat to either pres- 
ent or future water rights in southern Idaho. 

Testimony of three Government engineers 
and one independent hydrologist, recognized 
as leading authorities in their field, showed 
that operation of the Hells Canyon power 
plant would not conflict with Idaho's future 
irrigation development. Essence of the 
testimony was that there is plenty of water 
in the Snake basin for both future irrigation 
and for Hells Canyon Dam. 

Lynn Crandall, Snake River water master, 
who submitted an engineering report to the 
Commission and testified in great detail on 
possible future upstream depletion of Snake 
River waters, summarized the engineering 
facts on water rights when he told the Idaho 
Farm Bureau Institute, a few days after 
the hearing: ' 

LYNN CRANDALL GIVES FACTS 


“The average depletion from future tirri- 
gation during the 50-year period (which 
power revenues will repay the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the dam) will be about 13 per- 
cent of the average annual runoff, so this is 
not a controlling matter in the Hells Canyon 
development and its effect will be less than 
the cyclic changes in runoff between wet 
and dry years.” 

He added that “it is possible that the best 
overall long-time solution would have been 
to let the Government bulld its high dam 
under an arrangement whereby the Idaho 
Power Co. would get a firm long-time con- 
tract to purchase at wholesale rates say 60 
percent of the output at the site.” 

ELEVEN MILLION ONE HUNDRED FIFTY THOUSAND 
ACRE-FEET AFTER 50 YEARS 

Crandall told the FPC hearing examiner 
that even after all possible irrigation devel- 
opment in the Snake River plain during the 
next 50 years, annual flow of the river into 
Hells Canyon would average approximately 
11,150,000 acre-feet. The average annual 
runoff of the river at Hells Canyon from 1919 
to 1952 was 12,800,000 acre-feet. 

In his report, Crandall explained that the 
effect of future irrigation, construction of 
additional reservoirs and ground-water 
pumping will be to level out the streamflow. 
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“As a result the streamflow at Hells 
Canyon will generally be depleted more than 
the average in wet years and less than the 
average in dry years,” Crandall reported. 

He pointed out that Idaho Power Co. owns 
storage rights requiring the discharge of 
about 155,000 acre-feet annually over Milner 
Dam for downstream use by the power com- 
pany. Except for the company’s water rights, 
he sald, it was quite likely that future years 
will see the flow of the upper Snake con- 
trolled so as to practically eliminate spills 
past Milner Dam. 

Crandall, who has been studying Snake 
River flow characteristics since 1910, has 
occupied the position of district engineer 
for the United States Geological Survey and 
Snake River watermaster since 1930. 

NO DEPLETION AFTER 40 YEARS 


Milton Sachs, formerly with the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation in Boise and 
now chief hydrologist with Bonneville Power 
Administration, gave the FPC examiner 19 
detailed engineering exhibits dealing with 
Snake River runoff, area rainfall, and effects 
of irrigation on streamflow. 

Sachs told the examiner that there was no 
evidence that 40 years of irrigation in south- 
ern Idaho had depleted the Snake River flow. 
One of his exhibits showed that for the 10- 
year period, 1912-21, the average runoff at 
Welser per inch of precipitation was 976,000 
acre-feet. In the last 10 years, 1943-52, the 
average was 974,000 acre-feet per inch of 
precipitation. 

“We can only forecast the future to the 
extent of what we know and understand of 
the past,” Sachs said. “Therefore, it occurs 
to me that it is very logical that since during 
the past 40 years we had 1,800,000 acre-feet 
of irrigation development upstream from 
Hells Canyon and couldn't find any signifi- 
cant depletion to affect the runoff at Welser, 
therefore, with a similar development for the 
next 40 or 50 years, depletion from this addi- 
tional acreage would also be as insignificant 
as far as the total streamflow at Oxbow is 
concerned.” 


SACHS’ REPORT SUMMARIZED 


He summarized his conclusions on the re- 
lationship of future Irrigation to the Hells 
Canyon project as follows: 

“(a) Future irrigation developments, 
whether 734,000 or 1,196,000 acres, will have 
very little effect on water resources for the 
generation of power in the Hells Canyon 
reach of the Snake during the 50-year pay- 
out period: 

“(b) In the event of recurrence of weather 
which resulted in the low flows of 1928-37, 
the runoff at Oxbow will closely approximate 
the streamflow observed and recorded during 
that period; 

“(c) A dependable water supply will exist 
at Oxbow, adequate for the development of 
power resources in the Hells Canyon reach 
of the Snake River.” 

Sachs also presented at the hearing details 
of studies on the use of cloud seeding to 
increase the water supply of the Snake River 
plain. 

“Evidence Is accumulating that such de- 
partures from normal occur as à result of 
cloud seeding that it cannot be overlooked 
in any appraisal of future water resources,” 
Sachs said. He said that a committee of 
engineers with Dr. Schaefer, General Elec- 
tric’s research laboratory scientist, as con- 
sultant studied the effects of a cloud-seeding 
program in the Pend Oreille River, Flathead, 
and Clarkfork River Basins and concluded 
results of the tests warranted further studies, 

“Any increase in runoff resulting from 
cloud-seeding operations in the Snake Basin 
would tend to improve the low-water flows,” 
Sachs testified. 

MORE IRRIGATION, MORE WATER DOWNSTREAM 


Additional support for the theory that 
more irrigation in Idaho will increase the 
water supply available for power production 
during dry years was supplied in the testi- 
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mony of Raymond A. Hill, a civil engineer in 
private practice as a consultant. Hill is a 
member of the engineering firm of Leeds, 
Hill & Jewett, of Pasadena, Calif., specializ- 
ing in water-supply surveys. 

“The expansion of irrigation uses above 
King Hill by storage and diversion of surface 
waters will tend to increase the supply of 
water available for the generation of power 
at the plants further west during years of 
deficient runoff,” Hill testified. “The deple- 
tion which will be caused by increased con- 
sumptive use of water will be limited to 
those years in which there is an excess be- 
yond the quantity reasonably usable for 
power generation.” 

In testimony that followed, J. R. Riter, 
Chief of the Hydrol Branch, Project Plan- 
ning Division, United States Bureau of 
Reclamation, said he agreed generally with 
Hill's conclusion that “irrigation develop- 
ment east of King Hill would have little or 
no depletionary effect on Snake River 
streamfiows in dry years.” 

ENOUGH TO FILL HELLS CANYON TWICE 

Riter raised the possiblity of discharging 
upper Snake flood waters into southern 
Idaho laval beds as a means of creating un- 
derground reservoirs. He emphasized that 
if any of the things he discussed take place— 
further irrigation or recharge of the under- 
ground reservoirs or all in combination—the 
net effect would be “to make the streamflow 
below King Hill more constant and stable.” 

In summary, the testimony of Crandall, 
Hill, and Riter showed that the addition 
of 630,000 acres of new Irrigated land and 
added supplemental water for 150,000 acres 
of presently irrigated land will have no 
effect upon the ability of the reservoir at 
Hells Canyon to fill even during the lowest 
period of recorded streamflow. 

The hearings confirmed the basic engi- 
neering fact that even with all possible up- 
stream irrigation use and even during the 
driest year on record, enough water will pass 
through Hells Canyon to fill its reservoir 
nearly twice. 


Memorial Day, 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVA BOWRING 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mrs. BOWRING. Mr. President, I 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an editor- 
ial entitled “Memorial Day, 1954,” which 
appeared in the Omaha World-Herald, 
Sunday May 30. 

The editorial represents the thinking 
of a very substantial number of Ameri- 
can people. In fact, it might be said 
all good Americans will share the hope 
expressed in this editorial that the young 
men of America may not again be re- 
quired to sacrifice their lives in futile 
battle in the far corners of the earth. 

As to the editorial opinion that we are 
seeking ideals that cannot be attained, 
there will undoubtedly be differences of 
opinion. I, for one, reserve the right to 
differ on the latter point, depending 
upon the course which is taken by suc- 
ceeding world developments. 

The editorial is provocative and for 
that reason I think it should be brought 
to the attention and consideration of 
Members of the Senate. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: z 

Mont Day, 1954 


Today America will bow its head in grati- 
tude for the sacrifices and bravery of those 
who bave gone this way before. 

Sermons will be given. Memorial services 
will be held. Prayers will be offered. Per- 
haps some speaker will read the majestic 
lines carved on the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier: 

“Here rests in honored glory an American 
soldier known but to God.” “In honored 
glory.” A beautiful phrase. 

Those whose loved ones have joined the 
army of eternity may feel sure in their 
hearts that it is a true one. 

But the young men who left their bodies 
at Chateau Thierry, and Iwo, and Seoul— 
what would they think if they could bear 
the words of homage? 

Alfred Noyes, the British laureate, wrote 
a sardonic poem at the end of World War I, 
as he watched the nations spiral toward 
World War II. He called it a Victory Dance. 


“God, how those dead men grin by the wall, 
Watching the fun of the Victory Ball.” 


What would those shadows think now, 
after watching World War II fade into Ko- 
rea, and Korea into Indochina? 

But enough of such sorrowful thoughts. 
As Abraham Lincoln said, “It is for us, the 
living.” 

For us to accept humbly the sacrifices that 
have been made for us; for us to try to learn 
the lessons that the past has taught and 
build a nobler society on the ashes of those 
who now dwell in honored glory. 

And what lesson does the past teach? 
What truths can we moderns learn from it 
that may help to end the dreadful sequence 
of war, war, war? 

For a fragment of an answer—only a frag- 
ment, but one not without significance—we 
turn to another writing from the past. 

More than a century ago the essayist, Syd- 
ney Smith, wrote to Lady Grey, the wife of 
the British Prime Minister: 

“For God's sake, do not drag me into 
another war. I am worn down and worn 
out with crusading and defending Europe, 
and protecting mankind. I must think a 
little of myself. I am sorry for the Span- 
iards—I am sorry for the Greeks—I deplore 
the fate of the Jews; the people of the Sand- 
wich Islands are groaning under the most 
detestable tyranny; Baghdad is oppressed; 
I do not like the present state of the Delta; 
Tibet is not comfortable. Am I to fight all 
these people? The world is bursting with 
sin and sorrow. Am I to be champion of 
the Decalogue, and to be eternally raising 
fleets and armies to make all men good and 
happy? We have just done saving Europe, 
and I am afraid that the consequence will 
be that we shall cut each other’s throats. 
No war, dear Lady Grey. No eloquence, but 
apathy, selfishness, common sense, arith- 
metic. I beseech you, secure Lord Grey's 
swords and pistols, as the housekeeper did 
Don Quixote’s armor.” 

“The more things change, the more they 
remain the same.” 

The sword and pistol of Lord Grey's time 
have given way to the A- and H-bombs. 

Yet in the midst of change, one peril re- 
mains immutable: the driving urge in the 
hearts of good people to remake others in 
their own image. 

Their ways are not our ways, their god 
is not our God, their features have a strange 
look to our eyes, therefore sound the tocsin. 
Let the bugles blow. Force the unbelievers 
to conform, or dfive them from the face of 
the earth. 


That is not, of course, the only cause of 
war. But it is a major one. Those who try 
to trace the origins of the modern conflicts 
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which so densely have filled America's mili- 
tary cemeteries with white crosses, will find 
tangled in the roots the same intolerance, 
the same insatible desire to reform, that 
Sydney Smith noted in 19th century Eng- 
land. 

America is a grand country. Its spiritual 
climate is the kindliest, the most benign 
the individual, ever known on earth. 

It should be the devout prayer of all on 
this Memorial Day that today's young men 
be allowed to live in their own land, and to 
glory in its freedoms, and that they not be 
sent abroad, as so many of their fathers and 
brothers were, to end their days in miserable 
foxholes, while waging a crusade for ideals 
that cannot be attained. 


The Situation in Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, in order that the people of the 
Nation may know the facts regarding 
the situation in Indochina, I ask unani” 
mous consent to have printed in thé 
Appendix of the Recorp excerpts from 
the Kiplinger letter of June 5. In it Mr. 
Kiplinger points out how close we are to 
war in the jungles of Indochina. Today 
the press reports indicate that almost 
the natives are lined up with, or at! 
are sympathetic to, the rebel forces in 
opposing the hated French forces. Are 
we about to enter a war against the na- 
tives, and on the side of their enemy? 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the letter were ordered to bé 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Inquiries are pouring in to Washington on 
the war in Indochina, and the possibility 
our getting directly involved in shooti 
there. Few weeks ago there was an atti 
tude of skepticism or outright disbelief, THI 
still persists, but in lesser degree, and is be- 
ing replaced by fear that the United Sta 
is secretly taking on commitments whic? 
may lead to war. 

That is true. We are making commit’ 
ments more or less secretly. They do in- 
volve the risk of war, and the only questi 
is how much risk. On this we can only 
again what we have said to you in 
weeks, that the outcome is as if balance? 
on a knife edge, could go either way. Ther 
is still hope, but the developments this w 
point more to a war than to peaceful ad, 
justment, and more to the chance of United 
States intervention. 

Dulles says he expects no war, but he's got 
to talk that way, for it's his job to mi 
peace, and war is regarded as a last 
after diplomacy has failed. Dulles thin 
that by forming an alliance, and by 
senting the Reds with a show of force, ¥¢ 
can persudae them to desist from war, Bu 
even with this he thinks the risks are great. 
He doesn't say “50-50,” but some of b¥ 
friends say that's not far wrong as an in 
cation of what he privately thinks, - 
of those same friends, men of high ran% 
think that on the chances of war he is under 
estimating. 

There's a sort of conspiracy of silen? 
among the top officials. They don't spew 
out freely, lest they interfere with delient 
diplomacy. Yet in their talks with key Me™ 
bers of Congress (talks still going on), the 
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palain with some degree of candor, and 
enjoin further secrecy. This is why 
— ot Congress cannot speak out about 
8 Prospects, even though they admit they 
much disturbed” by a “grave situation.” 
tor nsequence is that the public is not in- 
tien and is not aware. We've seen many 
30 conspiracies of silence here in the past 
we but this seems to us to be one of the 
t. Public should be forewarned. + 
things stand now, the President will 
Derhs Congress soon, perhaps in 4 weeks, 
they De in d weeks, and state the facts as 
of y are. He may ask approval of a treaty 
alliance against Reds in southeast Asia, 
thane treaty is ready by that time. Or if 
treaty is not quite ready, he will explain 
“im ask for powers of some sort—powers to 
wit ement.” Precise nature of what he 
Veltner has not been determined as of now. 
“not er has the time, but the quiet talk Is of 
later than mid-July.” 


8o to 


Continued Support for Vocational Edu- 
cation Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
11 Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


placig TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
lati S in the Recorp two editorials re- 
Bran to the vocational agriculture pro- 
Operated under the Smith-Hughes 
are George-Barden Acts. These articles 
especially appropriate, since the 
Ween” will consider appropriations this 
entity for this program. The editorial 
ed “For What It’s Worth,” ap- 
red in the magazine Better Farming 
entities April 1954, and the editorial 
ed “In Summing Up,” appeared in 
Mag county Agent and Vo-Ag Teacher 
[Pro ane, May 1954: 
m Better Farming Methods of April 1954] 
For War It’s WORTH 
(By Herbert L. Schaller, Editor) 


It te 2 THREAT TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Cultur. money time“ again as far as agri- 
al leaders are concerned. The budget 
of adj n given to Congress, and the period 
Once ment is now at hand. 
While ia again vocational education as a 
Other pi down for a cut. in funds. On the 
sion he de of the educational fence, exten- 
Crease as been recommended for a big in- 


W 

tuen a Tesearch and education receiving 
day, it Play in the minds of the people to- 
ducati not conceivable that vocational 
the n should receive a cut in funds in 


f 
— 15 extensive increases for education 


Peau’, ction as proposed in the current 
Aueatiobudget is to increase funds for an 
Schoo) nal program outside our public 
eq, un while decreasing funds for 
Man n within our public schools, 
State Matteultural leaders are frank to 
Tace oF t if this cut is sustained in the 
trougno a reased emphasis on education 
matter t government, then it is only a 
Cultura time until all Federal aid to agri- 
I education is ended. 
tion 


— no way intimating that the Exten- 
= ani 


is not entitied to or should not 

m. in funds. Its service has been 
much p adous value. It no doubt can do 
more with increased financial support. 
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Extension and vocational agriculture each 
has a place in the field of educating farm 
people. Each has some jobs they can do bet- 
ter than the other, but neither can do the 
job alone. 

This serves to point up a condition that 
could become acutely serious. It is a prob- 
lem that is of concern to all agricultural 
leaders. 

During the 82d Congress, Charles A. Quat- 
tlebaum, education research analyst, made a 
comprehensive report on Federal education 
activities for the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

In this report he lists approximately 275 
separate Federal educational programs under 
200 divisions of the Federal Government. 
Most of them are entirely outside the public 
school system as we know it. 

Included in the report, also, are many new 
Federal educational activities being proposed 
by many private, industrial, professional, and 
worker organizations. 

For instance, the American Federation of 
Labor has recommended for years the crea- 
tion of a labor extension service. It has 
wanted Federal funds to help eradicate adult 
illiteracy. It has wanted funds to promote 
the health and welfare of every child in the 
United States. 

This is not to deny the right of labor to 
have its extension service. But it does help 
to point up the fact that more and more de- 
mands are being made on the Federal Gov- 
ernment for aid to education, much of it out- 
side the public school system. 

It is unlikely that an unsubsidized pro- 
gram of agricultural education can exist in 
the schools in competition with a heavily 
subsidized program outside the schools. The 
net effect would be to transfer agricultural 
education out of the public school system. 

What may happen here in agriculture is 
only the beginning of what could happen to 
other subjects in public school education, 

The problem is this. There is a danger to 
our entire system of public school education 
when the Federal Government emphasizes 
and increases ald to out-of-school programs 
while deemphasizing the sanre type of pro- 
gram carried on in our public schools, 

Vocational education should not be con- 
sidered for a cut when out-of-school educa- 
tional agencies are getting a large increase. 
Under these circumstances, it has a right to 
expect and to receive the full amount of 
funds allotted it by Congress under the 
George-Barden Act. 

The entire field of agriculture has a stake 
in this problem. The answer is not with- 
drawal of all Federal funds for vocational 
education. 

The answer is not more and more Federal 
aid for vocational education, vocational 
agriculture, or for general public school edu- 
cation. 

The answer is not increased emphasis on 
out-of-school education and less on public 
school programs. 

The answer lies in the intelligent promo- 
tion of both programs together, so that each 
may complement the other to obtain the 
maximum benefits for the entire field of 
agriculture, 

The strongest educational program, re- 
gardless of its origin, will be the one that 
continues to receive increasing support from 
its local and State governments, 

In conclusion, let me leave this one ques- 
fion with you. Do we want our schools to 
become minor agencies of education as the 
Federal Government builds up competitors 
to them in nearly every useful kind of edu- 
cation? 

There is no room for jealousy or envy 
between agricultural groups on this ques- 
tion. It is a problem that concerns every 
leader—vocational, agriculture, and exten- 
sion. 
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[From County Agent and Vo-Ag Teacher or 
May 1954 
In SUMMING Up 


Dran Mr. Concressman: These are days 
when the vocational agriculture instructor 
finds himself at the crossroads again. A year 
ago he weathered the storm. But the issue 
of whether funds should be made available 
for vocational education in 1955 is up again. 

At this time, two big questions come into 
everyone's mind. How can the teacher do 
an effective job of teaching with this con- 
stant threat hanging over him? With his 
valuable college education, why does he stay 
on in vocational agriculture? 

He always has a stock answer. He'd assure 
you that it isn't blind faith in a deep-seated 
principle that keeps him coming back—he 
had always wanted to help raise farming 
standards, vocational agriculture has a 
tremendous future, and he likes kids. 

The real issues in this big debate, he in- 
sists, are human lives, jobs, prosperous farms, 
and, above all, national security. It's not 
the shaving of a million dollars from an 
overall national budget that runs into the 
billions, 

He has all the facts stored in his mind, 
He knows that such a cut, though just a 
drop in the bucket as far as the overall 
budget is concerned, would virtually destroy 
the Future Farmers of America. He knows 
that it would wipe out the vocational agri- 
culture program in at least 25 percent of the 
communities of the Nation. He knows that 
the hardest hit States would be the poorer 
ones—where, even with the most courageous 
efforts in recent years, State and local 
budgets still lack the necessary capital to 
tackle the job alone. 

The instructor ts certain that Mr. Taxpayer 
does not wish to see small communities €x- 
perience economical and social setbacks for 
the sake of saving only about 8% cents a 
month, It is in these communities that the 
true greatness of vocational agriculture is 
reflected. It is here that vocational agri- 
culture departments stand as the centers of 
all rural activity. The teacher has been 
known to fill in for the local minister. He's 
pitched in and driven school buses during 
a crisis, and performed many other tasks. 

The term “teacher” doesn't exactly fit the 
man. He's more than that. His interests 
in a boy don’t fade at 4 o'clock. That's when 
his work really begins, with supervised farm- 
ing projects, young farmer meetings, adult 
classes, FFA advisory work, and a host of 
other activities. Let's call him a big 
brother to these kids. He's always around. 

Many vo-ag teachers will agree that edu- 
cation is the responsibility of the States and 
local communities. But, they remind us, 
while other educational systems have been 
with us for centuries, vocational education 
did not come into existence until as late as 
1918. It must be given a chance to grow. 

He's thankful for the Federal dollar that 
got the program rolling—and which has been 
responsible for the tremendous growth in 
responsibility from State and local govern- 
ments, especially in recent years. But Fed- 
eral funds, he pleads, should not be cut off 
just when the other two sources of support 
are really coming into their own. He cites 
the battle slogan of one of vocational edu- 
cation's best supporters—Congressman 
Barven, of North Carolina: 

“It hurts a dog's tail just as much to cut 
off 1 inch as it does to cut off 8 inches,” 

Two of the Nation's top vocational agri- 
culture leaders—Mr, A, D. Anderson, super- 
visor of agricultural education in South Car- 
olina, and Mr. C. B. Davenport, a vo-ag 
teacher at Mount Holly, N. J., for more than 
30 years—are well qualified to discuss this 
subject. Their articles are enclosed with 
this letter. 

To all of us who work with vocational 
agriculture, the issue is national security— 
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not dollars. To us, it’s ironical that most 
charity drives net far more money than 
vocational education does. This vital work 
is not charity. The cost is infinitesimal 
compared to the benefits realized. Our au- 
thors speak from experience. Their articles 
demand careful consideration before any 
action is taken on this issue. We are con- 
fident you will not substitute expediency for 
national honor. 
Respectfully yours, 
Gorpon T. Bene, 
Editor. 


Are Inconsistencies Plaguing the Admin- 
istration’s Promises for Greater Inter- 
American Economic Cooperation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, with 
Communist infiltration of Latin Amer- 
ica posing a serious threat to the West- 
ern Hemisphere it is imperative that the 
administration take prompt and positive 
action to obtain greater inter-American 
economic cooperation. The fact that 
the United States has not as yet formu- 
lated any consistent economic policy 
with regard to the nations of Latin 
America is of vital concern to the West- 
ern Hemisphere. I should like to insert 
in the Recorp an extremely timely edi- 
torial on this subject which appeared in 
the Spanish-American newspaper, the 
Americas Daily, of Miami, Fia., on June 
2, 1954: 


DULLES VERSUS HUMPHREY IN THE BATTLE FOR 
FORMULATION OF A LATIN AMERICAN POLICY 


Concern and mistrust are the keynotes 
of reaction in Latin America to the fact that 
the United States has still not formulated 
any consistent economic policy with regard 
to those nations. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles told 
delegates from the Latin nations at the re- 
cent Caracas conference that the United 
States would undertake to implement con- 
sistent plans for economic collaboration with 
the Latin American Republics, which along 
with the United States, make up the Organ- 
ization of American States, 

According to a report published by the 
authoritative New York Times which has 
not been denied, on January 28 this year 
the National Advisory Council in an execu- 
tive session imposed restrictions on the 
operations of the Export-Import Bank, an 
institution which could go far to promote 
economic development of the hemisphere’s 
lesser developed nations if it had a well 
thought-out-loan policy toward the Latin 
American republics. 

The National Advisory Council is headed 
by Secretary of the Treasury George Hum- 
phrey. By their action Mr. Humphrey's 
counseling agency showed that there are 
some internal inconsistencies plaguing the 
Eisenhower administration, for this action 
is certainly not in harmony with the solemn 
promises for greater inter-American eco- 
nomic cooperation pledged by Mr. Dulles at 
Caracas. 

It is noteworthy that American business- 
men support the stand of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries in the sense that bank lend- 
ing policies should be liberalized and not 
curtailed, They feel the way they do bocause 
they are fully cognizant that the bank's 
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operations have always come out on the earn- 
ing side. By December 31, of last year the 
bank showed earnings of $324,100,000 after 
interest due the Government had been dis- 
counted. Furthermore, American business- 
men realize that terms of bank loans re- 
quire imports of American-manufactured 
materials for carrying out projects made pos- 
sible by a bank credit. United States mer- 
chants stand to benefit as a result every time 
a loan is made. 

Policy makers in the United States would 
do well to coordinate their efforts in order 
to avoid exposing themselves to hemispheric 
opinion as being at cross purposes with one 
another as far as inter-American economic 
programs are concerned. The hemispheric 
economic conference to take place at Rio de 
Janeiro in November is not far off, and the 
United States must be prepared to offer prac- 
tical proposals at the inter-American con- 
clave for preservation of hemispheric soli- 
darity. 

The operations of the Export-Import Bank 
are one of the mediums through which the 
United States can cooperate with its other 
American sister republics in an economic 
sense. These activities of the bank aren't 
charity; they're conducted in a business- 
like manner and the case history of Latin 
American nations with obligations toward 
the bank is unspotted by sorry fallures. 


Reducing Airmail Subsidies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE | 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp my exchange of correspond- 
ence with the Postmaster General con- 
cerning the amount of excess earnings 
of airmail contractors which could be 
applied under the offset principle of the 
Supreme Court decisions of February 1, 
1954, in Summerfield against Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, to reduce airline subsidy 
claims. 

I note that in his letter of June 5 to 
me, Postmaster General Summerfield 
upholds the statement of Congressman 
Gary and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] to the effect that 
the protests under the offset principle do 
total exactly $35,034,000. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the Post- 
master General notes in his letter that 
subsequent to the period referred to in 
the statements of Congressman Gary 
the Senator from Massachusetts addi- 
tional exhibits and other legal docu- 
ments have come forward pointing to an 
additional $15,764,000 which could be 
used to reduce airline subsidy claims. 

That brings the total of disputed 
amounts to $50,798,000, and I might note 
for the record, Mr. President, that these 
figures more than substantiate the sug- 
gestion of the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
that the airmail subsidy appropriations 
requested by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
could well be reduced by $50 million. 

Mr. President, the letters which I de- 
sire to have printed in the Recorp are 
a copy of the letter of May 24, 1954, 
from me to Postmaster General Sum- 
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merfield, and the letter of June 5, 1954, 
from Postmaster General Summerfield to 
me, together with a tabulation attached 
to the letter. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and tabulation were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Untren STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
May 24, 1954. 
The Honorable ARTHUR H SuMMERYIELD, 
Postmaster General of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR GENERAL SUMMERFIELD: On page 2468 
of the ConGressionaL RECORD of March 3, 
1954, appears a statement by Congressman 
Gary, who, as you know, occupies the same 
position in the House that I do in the Senate, 
namely, ranking minority member of the 
Treasury-Post Office Subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee, 

At our hearings on the Civil Aeronautics 
Board's request for appropriation for airmail! 
subsidies Congressman Gary's statement has 
been called into question by representatives 
of the Air Transport Association and thé 
Civil Aeronautics Board. I would appreciate 
knowing from you whether the statement bY 
Congressman Gary is correct, especially his 
itemization of various briefs, exceptions, and 
other legal documents filed by you totaling 
approximately $35,034,000. 

If the Congressman's statement is not cor- 
rect, could you furnish me with the total 
figure of excess earnings of the airline’ 
which, in the opinion expressed in your legal 
documents in the cases mentioned by the 
Congressman, could be applied under the 
offset principle of the Supreme Court to re* 
duce airline subsidy claims. 

It would also be appreciated if you could 
give us an idea concerning excess earnings to 
which the offset principle might be applica 
ble to subsidy claims in periods subsequent? 
to those covered in the documents men” 
tioned by Congressman GARY, 

Finally, it would be greatly appreciated 1 
you could furnish me with a list of the air- 
mail payments claimed by carriers, or pro- 
posed by CAB or its examiners, in the cases 
referred to by the Congressman, to which 

have taken exception. 

It would be appreciated if your reply could 
be received prior to consideration of the 
appropriation bill, H. R. 8067, in the mark 
up session of our subcommittee. 

With best personal wishes, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. M. KILGORE. 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., June 5, 1954. ` 
Hon. HarLEY M. KILGORE, 
United States Senate. 

Dran SENATOR Konz: My staff informs 
me that the figure of $35,024,000 does repre” 
sent the totalization of claims previously 87 
serted by the Department in those vari 
proceedings before the Civil Aeronaut! 
Board referred to in your letter of inquiry of 
May 24, 1954. 

I am also informed that additional claim’ 
as to excess earnings have been or are being 
asserted by the Department in those 
proceedings for other rate periods after 5 
complete and detailed data are made aval! 
able for analyses and presentation, Thes? 
claims involve the past calendar year of 19 
in the case of Pan American World Airw® 
and Trans-World Airlincs, and the TA 
period commencing December 16, 1950, 1% 
Delta Air Lines, as successor in interest 25 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines. Our 3% 
sertions and the related airmail pay cl 
of the carriers, in accordance with your f° 
quest, are set forth on the basis of present! 
available information in the attachment t 
this letter of reply. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. 
Postmaster 
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The Superficial Aspect 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


ty OF PENNSYLVANIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


gp". RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr, 

manne: under leave to extend my re- 

I 8 in the Appendix of the Recorp, 

Ww clude herewith an article by Gerald 

Ney Imson in the current issue of the 
Republic: 


THE SUPERFICIAL ÅSPECT 


tugat Myth of the Abominable Snowman 
ot ore to inhabit the extreme altitudes 
vernment in Washington is fading, as 

a ney ths always fade after 114 years of 
Politi. ministration. Eighteen months ago 
tracy, wt Alpinists were full of wild tales of 
= 28 inches long left by a creature no- 
Whose oula venture to name definitely, but 
ang We nitials were supposed to be H; S. T. 
dow t hose habits were unspeakable. But 
Mit ge st the climbers have scaled the sum- 
gy, h Political power, interest in this shag- 
Subsjg l thetical denizen of the neve has 
ate It's cold up there, too cold and 
Ate, Beery to encourage a hue and cry 

80 K thecanthropus. 

™ensio, 8. T. has shrunk almost to the di- 
Shoe, us Of an ordinary mortal wearing 
ig Propet eating with a knife and fork. It 
Commo ole that he would be quite down to 
Musi, n size except for one of his ways of 
& the 8 himself. From time to time, even 
Consul Nero cast the head of Hasdru- 


~ 
bal into the camp of Hannibal, H. S. T. 
hurls a dead cat in the midst of the ad- 
ministration, making it necessary to revive 
the legends of his fearsomeness. 

One of the most interesting of these is 
the story that he has set up as the Bashaw, 
not to say the Sultan of the Democratic 
Party, and the candidate to whom he throws 
the kerchief will be the acknowledged favor- 
ite of 1956. It is improbable, but its super- 
ficial aspect suggests that this tale may 
contain a modicum of truth. There is not 
much doubt that in the case of H. S. T. dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view, and 
by 1956 at a distance of 4 years, he may take 
on very seductive hues indeed. 

Already it is apparent that he did a re- 
markable job in containing communism 
from 1945 to 1953. We had no idea how re- 
markable it was until someone else tried it 
and communism promptly began to leak out 
all over Asis. Somewhat more slowly we 
are realizing that it took pretty smart work 
to hold together the coalition of democracies. 
After awhile we shall understand that this 
unimpressive citizen of Missouri had to make 
a larger number of momentous decisions than 
President Washington had to make. 

Oh, yes; he did wallop a music critic, and 
he did call a commentator an s. o. b., and 
he did have a distressing affection for clowns, 
and he did refuse to regard any man as a 
Communist until it was proved that he was 
a Communist, which rarely happened. But 
all that is beginning to seem not much more 
important than Theodore Roosevelt's Ana- 
nias Club, and reformed spelling, and re- 
moval of “in God we trust” from the coins; 
while the atom bomb, the Truman doc- 
trine, the Marshall plan, Korea, and NATO 
increase in stature with passing time, and 
point 4 begins to seem colossal. 
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H. S. T. is plainly assembling what it takes 
to constitute an elder statesman, Like 
Madison and Jackson his size was not ac- 
curately measured while he remained in the 
White House because, as with them, the 
decor of the little palace never harmonized 
with his complexion, The Israelites lusted 
after the fleshpots of Egypt no more ardent- 
ly than Americans lust after a President who 
looks the part, and we cannot be reformed 
even by getting one. Within the memory 
of living men we haye had two, William Mc- 
Kinley and Warren G. Harding, and our ex- 
perience with them should have subdued the 
fierciest libido, but it has not done so, Be- 
cause H. S. T. looked out of place on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue we assumed that he was 
out of piace, and if facts point the other 
way, so much the worse for the facts. 

In the environment of a small Missouri 
town, however, he begins to look a bit like 
Andrew Jackson in the Hermitage. As his 
successors become more and more entan- 
gled in messes of various kinds it is likely 
that he will seem less and less like a monster 
of fearful mien and more and more like a 
workman who had an appallingly difficult 
job and got away with it in highly com- 
petent fashion. The myth of the Abomina- 
ble Snowman has already faded. The myth 
of the well-meaning but bungling fathead 
is fading. The conception of H. S. T. as a 
smart cookie is already seeping into public 
opinion. 

So if I were a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination, while I would not rely on 
snatching the kerchief, I would walk as 
delicately as Agag in the neighborhood of 
Independence. For times change, and being 
polite to H. S. T. is no longer suicidal in an 
aspiring politician. 


The Bryson Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr, JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
and at the request of Miss Clara R. 
Smyre, of Lincolnton, N. C., I include a 
petition signed by residents of my district 
in support of the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227: 
To Our CoNGRESSMAN: 

We, the undersigned, citizens of North 
Carolina, in view of the appalling toll or 
murder on our highways called to our atten- 
tion by the President, and of the recent 
frightening disclosures of the Senate hearing 
on juvenile delinquency, urgently beg you to 
remove unfair inducement to drivers to drink 
and the dangerous influence of sales talk for 
alcoholic beverages being channeled into our 
very homes over the air to the eyes and ears 
of our children by voting for and passing the 
Bryson bill, H. R, 1227. 

Marvin S. Sneed, Clara R. Smyre, Mrs. 
C. S. Digh, Mrs. Charlie Heavner, Mrs. 
Roy Williams, Mrs. Hazel Pitts, Mrs. 
H. J. Marley, Mrs. Dora Robinson, Mrs. 
Hillard Hartsoe, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Plonk, Mrs. Ola H. Heafner, Mr. and 
Mrs. M. E. Modlin, Mr. and Mrs, A. B. 
Senter, Mrs, John Murphy, Mrs. R. G. 
Carter, Mrs. John Hoffman, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. G. Bynum, Mr. and Mrs, 
D. W. B. Coon, Mrs. Rosa Lee Lynn, 
Mr. and Mrs, E. T. Ballard, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Stowe Wehunt, Mr. and Mrs E. H. 
Baxter, Mrs. Mildred Hicks, Mrs. C. R. 
Harrison, Rev. and Mrs. W. E. Baulding. 
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Code for Investigators 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, many Members of both the House 
and the Senate are seriously interested 
in improving the rules under which our 
investigating committees operate. This 
question has become increasingly urgent 
in recent weeks. Because of the general 
interest in this topic, I am submitting 
the following editorial, from the Newark 
(N. J.) Evening News of June 7, 1954: 

CODE FOR INVESTIGATORS 

Evidence of the growing concern in Con- 
gress over legislative investigative practices 
is the submission of recommendations by 
two groups of Senators—one Republican, 
the other Democratic—of proposed codes to 
govern these inquiries. 

Expressions of concern, both in and out 
of Congress, are evoked by opposition to 
methods made famillar by the McCarthy 
subcommittee of the Government Opera- 
tions Committee. But they apply also to 
procedures of the Jenner committee in the 
Senate and the Velde Committee on Un- 
American Activities of the House. Early in 
the year New Jersey's Representative 
FrELINGHUYSEN sensibly proposed consoli- 
dation of all these investigatory excursions 
in a new Senate-House committee. 

The code proposals were calied to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's attention at his news 
conference, with the suggestion he might 
like to make the idea of an enforcible code 
a part of his legislative program. His re- 
Sponse was that this was a “very deep and 
grave responsibility of the legislators them- 
selves.” It is encouraging that Members 
of the Senate are recognizing this fact. 

There are similarities in the codes put 
forward by Senator Prescort BUSH, of Con- 
necticut, with the support of 4 other Repub- 
licans and by Senator KEFAUVER, of Tennes- 
see, with the sponsorship of 17 other Demo- 
crats. The latter formulation is the more 
comprehensive. It includes a provision for 
setting up a committee under chairman-~ 
ship of the Vice President to police obsery- 
ance of the code. It would provide that an 
accused be accorded the right to appear and 
testify In his own defense, or to file a sworn 
statement; to have the adverse witness re- 
called for cross-examination, to be repre- 
sented by counsel, and to obtain the sub- 
penaing of witnesses or evidence in his own 


A major aim of the Kefauver group's pro- 
posal would be to ban the practice frequently 
referred to as “smearing” a person by mak- 
ing public uncorroborated statements by un- 
identified informants to which the accused 
has not been given opportunity to enter 
defense. 

There can be no question of the need for 
Congress-prescribed regulations governing 
the investigatory committees. What is often 
Overlooked is the fact that the purpose of 
these inquiries is to gather information on 
which legislation can be based. These com- 
mittees are not law-enforcing or prosecuting 
agencies, 

But if there is congressional reform of the 
practices of investigating committees, the 
corollary problem of proper cooperation be- 
tween the legislative and executive depart- 
ments also requires consideration. The 
hearings in the Army-McCarthy dispute have 
spotlighted this and likewise have produced 
some suggestions for remedy. 
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Senator Munpr’s comments last Thurs- 
day deserve study, Acknowledging that the 
executive branch is as eager as the Congress 
to eliminate security risks, he e be- 
lief in the possibility of finding a workable 
formula for joint effort for the common 
good. 


The Rights We Seek To Save 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Wall Street Journal of Tuesday, June 
1, 1954: 

THe Ricuts We SEEK To Save 


We doubt if there are many people about 
who will question that communism in the 
United States is a serious problem for those 
whose responsibility is the Nation's secu- 
rity. The internal Communist movement 
was recognized by the Congress as a clear 
and present danger to that security when 
it enacted the Internal Security Act of 1950. 

The difficulty arises when the Congress 
tries to make security secure, or when the 
officers charged with maintaining security 
go about doing it. It is not an easy task for 
the one or the other. 

Proof that it is not easy lies in the sug- 
gestions Attorney General Brownell has made 
from time to time to tighten the net about 
communism. He has asked that wiretapping 
be legalized for admission as evidence. He 
has asked that a law be passed which would 
compel witnesses invoking the fifth amend- 
ment to testify if granted immunity from 
prosecution in connection with anything 
testified about. 

It was not lack of appreciation of the 
tasks before Mr. Brownell but awareness of 
the dangers we thought inherent in these 
proposals that convinced us they were wrong. 
These suggestions may make the job a bit 
easier for the Justice Department, but they 
would whittle away rights and privileges of 
the citizens all the same. 

Mr. Brownell has recently proposed two 
other laws to knit loopholes he finds in the 
1950 Internal Security Act. 

One of these deals directly with the prob- 
lem of security of private facilities—such 
as powerplants or producers of supplies re- 
quired by defense plants—and would em- 
power the President to issue regulations to 
bar individuals from employment where 
there is reasonable ground to belleve that 
they may engage in sabotage, espionage, or 
other subversive activities. Such regula- 
tions may issue when the President finds 
that the Nation’s security is endangered “by 
reason of actual or threatened war, or inya- 
sion. or insurrection, or subversive activity, 
or of disturbance or threatened disturbance 
of the international relations“ of the 
country, 

The later reason would seems a rather 
sweeping one; and we trust that the Con- 
gress will spell out specifically what it means. 
But in any case, the proposal has much 
merit. A Communist at the switches of a 
great city’s powerplant could do great dam- 
age at an opportune time. 

Under Mr. Brownell's other proposal any 
organization—including a private business 
or a unlon—may be destroyed if the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board determines 
that such organization is Communist 
infiltrated, 
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Four guides are created under the measure 
for determining whether an organization is 
Communist infiltrated. These include the 
extent to which persons who are active in 
its management, direction or supervision, 
whether holding office or not are also active 
in the world Communist movement; the 
extent to which funds, resources or per- 
sonnell are used to further world commu- 
nism; the extent to which policies of the 
organization do not deviate from the policies 
of any world Communist organization, and 
the extent to which the firm or union or 
group is in position to impair mobilization 
of manpower or use of economic resources 
in connection with defense or security. 

This new yardstick to measure Communist 
activity is an extension of the purposes of 
the 1950 act which defined Communist- 
action and Communist-front organizations 
and required registration with the Attorney 
General of any group which the SACB said 
fit the pattern. A Communist-action or- 
ganization is there defined as one estab- 
lished by the Communist dictatorship of a 
foreign country in which is vested the direc- 
tion and control of the world Communist 
movement. A Communist-front organiza- 
tion is one created and maintained to pro- 
mote the ends of Communist-action groups 
The general idea was to expose fronts and 
action groups and to cut off sources of funds 
received from unsuspecting contributort- 
There is, of course, recourse to the courts 
for any accused and there are ways for fronts 
to clear themselves and get off the hook. 

Mr. Brownell's new and more sweeping 
bill also provides recourse to the courts and 
attempts to set up some safeguards for mem- 
bers and stockholders in case an organiza- 
tion is ordered liquidated. The SACB is re- 
quired to take into consideration and to 
preserve the legitimate rights and interests 
of such people; but only to the extent the 
Board determines Is consistent with the pur- 
poses of the act. These powers are obviously 
too broad and raise the question whether 
the Board could not seize the property as 
well as liquidate the business or union if 
it decided some morning that such action 
was consistent with the purposes of the law- 

In our view all this sort of language 13 
far too vague and creates a catchall for 
Communists which quite possibly could in- 
jure many innocent people. It is a drasti¢ 
departure from the purposes of the 1950 law 
which set out to throw light on action groups 
and fronts and thus to limit their effective- 
ness, But the 1950 act did not try to destroy 
them as this one does. 

As we see it, the trouble with Mr. 
Brownell's bill is that he here seeks not to 
expose organizations or to punish people for 
what they have done, but to punish people 
for what they may be in a position to do. 

Certainly the Daily Worker—and perhaps 
many other publications—could fall into the 
net. And even though the courts finally 
ruled against the SACB and the Attornéy 
General those who have had to go to the 
judges to protect their rights to privatë 
property, freedom of speech or publication 
would have been put in unwarranted 
Jeopardy. 

Freedom of speech, thought, and press 
Including that for the Dally Worker—wert 
specifically acknowledged in the Intern® 
Security Act of 1950 which Mr. Brownell’ 
bill seeks to strengthen. That law says: 

“Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
authorize, require, or establish military or 
civilian censorship or in any way limit of 
infringe upon freedom of the press or of 
speech as guaranteed by the Constitution of 
the United States and no regulation shall ba 
promulgated hereunder having that effect 

Mr, Brownell’s bill contains no safeguard. 
Indeed, it would have been most dificult 10 
make reference to the Bill of Rights and then 
attempt to do what this measure sugges 

We recognize the trying task the Attorney 
General and his law officers face in combat” 
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ting the secret and sinister Communist in- 
e. But it is not the part of wisdom 
lyes to chip away at the very rights we 
to save from that menace. 


Time Turns Backward in Its Flight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


tot: TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
the end my remarks, I am inserting in 
ing Rxconp an excellent editorial appear- 
Di in the Halifax Gazette, a newspaper 

blished at South Boston, Va., of Thurs- 
of : June 3, 1954, relating to the decision 

the Supreme Court of the United 
States with regard to the subject of seg- 
Pi ont of our children in the public 


topis newspaper is now and has been 
years published in my home 
ieunty of Halifax. The high standards 
teas maintained are such that it enjoys 
whic spect of the people in the field in 
Ch it circulates. The editor of this 
ang cation, Mr. Lynn Shelton, is an able 
vid fearless journalist. He has earned 
thay Tecognition and acclaim. Mr. Shel- 
aan a native of Southside Virginia and 
in €rstands the problems of the people 
that section. 
© editorial is as follows: 
Turns BACKWARD IN ITS FLIGHT 


We have delayed comment until now on 
the Supreme Court ban of segregation in 
tive Public schools in order to gain perspec- 
Passion to express our sentiments as dis- 
Which ately as possible. This situation in 
win „ “he Southern States find themselves 
Can Autre as much of that as southerners 
Nasen mand. for calm tempers and sweet 
intem must prevail lest we revert to the 
Recon peta teness and blood letting of the 
W. truction Days. 
tor the still fail us to express our contempt 
to Boy. Usurpation of the rights of the States 
Ulate ern their schools and to otherwise reg- 
Supre nt safeguard a way of life. That the 
& ne € Court has reversed itself and placcd 
the construction and interpretation on 
depren tution of the United States is 
to th ensible to us. The 14th amendment 
Challe, Constitution has stood almost un- 
More Aged for over 80 years as meaning no 
teme oan it said until the nine robed gen- 
ang an sought to grab history by the tall. 
backa th a sudden jerk, set civilization on a 
latian Course. And that Southern civi- 
aif is turning backward there is not 
Shtest doubt in our mind. 
the Sara of the progress of Negroes in 
Short) th speaks for itself. It was only 
Were to Over three centuries ago that they 
count? from savagery and brought to this 
tty thes Through a sorry spectacle of slav- 
Riven Y were finally emancipated and were 
the er richts as citizens to vote, attend 
Much lle schools, and in short, make as 
as ings themselyes as it was their capacity 
been odua and as a race to do so. It has 
data © of the shining pages of southern 
Made dt 80 much social progress has been 
Peace 8 the two races working together in 
Lappen, in harmony. Lynching has all but 
antes ed from the South. Ku Klux 
‘Uther, a all but a thing of the past. The 
Derity. e bro lives in pence and in pros- 
© has the right to seek the highest 
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levels of attainment possible anywhere in 
this broad land of ours, and it is a source of 
southern pride, shared by both races, that so 
many Negroes from Dixie have reflected these 
opportunities in their own personal advance- 
ment. j 

But now comes the almighty force of Fed- 
eral dictates to tell both the southern Negro 
and whites that they must integrate and 
amalgamate whether they like it or not. 
They cannot wait on the slow wheels of 
evolution to turn. The wheels must mesh 
and revolve fast, ready be the races or no. 

It augurs no good. In the South where 


the races are so nearly matched in numbers, 


and in several States where Negroes are in 
the majority, the transformation the Su- 
preme Court has in mind cannot and will 
not be made without time and lots of it. 
Perhaps a generation ahead mixed schools 
and integrated attendance at other public 
places will be accomplished without the 
nudges of Federal bayonets. But if one is 
to properly gage the southern mind and 
temperament today, he must not mistake 
what it is and what it means. Southerners, 
many of them, think less of what some men 
may define the law of the land to mean 
than what a way of life means to them. 

What we have said we say in the fondest 
kind of spirit and admiration of our Negro 
citizens, the great body of whom are as re- 
eentful of this Intrusion into local and States 
rights as we are. What we point up is that 
race relations can be improved cnly by the 
slow grinding of the wheels of progress, On 
that score southern history speaks for itself. 
To enforce social laws is to retard and set 
back progress and to lose much of what has 
been gained. Ironically, perhaps, the race 
that the Supreme Court appears to be so 
concerned over and has gained the most, 
stands now to lose the most. 

It is a day of dark despair and mourning. 
Stygian darkness obscures the morn of to- 
morrow in a Iand that once was happy and 
glad to face the future. Time turns back- 
ward in its fight. 


H. R. 9430 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
at this time to add my name to the roll 
of those Members who joined with our 
able and forward-looking colleague, 
AIME J. Foranpb, of Rhode Island, in in- 
troducing H. R. 9430. This bill, to pro- 
vide for unemployment reinsurance 
grants to the States and to revise, extend 
and improve the unemployment insur- 
ance program, has been introduced to 
meet a pressing need in revitalizing this 
established program so that it can con- 
tinue to fill its place in our antidepres- 
sion program. 

Carcful analysts of our social and eco- 
nomie structure have come to agree that 
this program is a most worthwhile built- 
in stabilizer in our kit of tools to meet 
periods of slack in our great free eco- 
nomic system. The virtue of this pro- 
gram is its very anticyclical and auto- 
matic operation. When the level of op- 
eration is high and employment rolls 
are full, a balance is diverted into this 
fund for unemployment relief. When, 
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on the contrary as things are now and 
the level of operation slacks off, then this 
reserve purchasing power returns to the 
economy in the form of sustaining pur- 
chasing power until the slack can be 
taken up in the employment situation. 

However, with the passage of time and 
changes in the economic scene and in the 
general price level, it is now necessary 
to make certain adjustments in this pro- 
gram and I am happy to join in this 
effort to see these necessary changes 
adopted by the Congress. 


Jefferson Davis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, June 1, at 9:45 p. m., radio 
station WWDC extended its facilities to 
the United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy for the presentation of a special 
program in tribute to the memory of 
Jefferson Davis. The program was un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Maude Howell 
Smith, division chairman of radio for 
the United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy. Mrs. Smith presented Congress- 
man James C. Davis, who represents the 
Fifth Congressional District of Georgia 
in the House of Representatives, who 
paid tribute to the distinguished Ameri- 
can in whose memory the program was 
broadcast. 

In presenting Congressman Dayis, 
Mrs. Smith called attention to the fact 
that he is the grandson of two Con- 
federate veterans, and is himself a vet- 
eran of World War I. 

Congressman Davis spoke as follows: 

It is indeed an honor and privilege to 
speak to you today on the life, character, 
and work of a man who stands as one of the 
immortals of all time, Jefferson Davis. 
When we hear his name, many of us think 
of a man who was the first and only Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States of America, 
True, as President of the Confederacy, Jef- 
ferson Davis experienced his finest hour, but 
this great southerner, this great American, 
occupies a broader view on the horizon of 
American history. Jefferson Davis exempli- 
fied in his life and character fundamental 
Americanism. He was consecrated to con- 
stitutional liberty. He believed in the Con- 
stitution. Jefferson Davis believed that the 
truths as laid down by the Founding Fathers 
in the Constitution were fixed, and not sub- 
ject to later interpretations and variations 
based on political, social, or economic ex- 
pediencics. He was one of the greatest ex- 
ponents of States rights in American his- 
tory. Te Jefferson Davis, the Constitution 
was not a complicated document. Those 
powers not enumerated and given explicitly 
to the Federal Government were reserved to 
the States and to the people, The Consti- 
tution was as simple as that, he sald. 

Today the things he loved and cherished 
are again being assaulted. Renewed attacks 
on the sovereignty of the States is abroad 
in the land. The Constitution is being given 
a new meaning never contemplated in the 
wildest dreams of our forefathers. 

For a few minutes, let us examine some 
of the highlights in the life of Jefferson 


Davis, a life that has all the grandeur and 
tragedy of a Shakespearean drama. 

Mr. Davis was born on June 3, 1808, In 
what is now Todd County, Ky. He and 
Lincoln first saw the light of day in the same 
State. His father was a native Georgian and 
a Revolutionary War hero. At the age of 16, 
Mr. Davis entered Transylvania College and 
from there he went to West Point, graduating 
in 1828. In all of his schooling, his brilliant 
mind, his logic and gentle manner impressed 
all with whom he came in contact. After 
graduation from West Point, Jefferson Davis 
took part in the Black Hawk Indian War. In 
1835 he resigned his commission and having 
married the daughter of Zachary Taylor, 
later President of the United States, he 
settled on a plantation near Vicksburg, Miss. 
Here he lived until 1845 when his neighbors 
and friends sent him to Washington as a 
Member of the House of Representatives. He 
had been in Congress only a year when he 
answered the call of his.country again. The 
drums of war were beating in far-off Mexico 
and his friends in Mississippi, having elected 
him colonel of Mississippi Volunteers, he re- 
signed his seat in Congress and hurried to 
join his regiment, which, never doubting the 
acceptance of its colonel, had started to 
Mexico without him. Colonel Davis caught 
up with his regiment at New Orleans and 
proceeded on to Mexico. 

In Mexico, Colonel Dayis displayed con- 
spicuous gallantry. His military genius and 
courage contributed greatly to the splendid 
victories at Monterey and Buena Vista. At 
the battle of Buena Vista he received a severe 
wound, the effects of which he felt until his 
dying day. For more than 40 years he carried 
this wound inflicted in defense of the liber- 
ties of his people, and yet there were those 
who called him traitor as he lay in his coffin. 

Returning to his beloved Mississippi in 
1847, the governor of that State appointed 
him to fill out an unexpired term in the 
United States Senate. Mr. Davis accepted and 
in 1848 was unanimously chosen by the 
legislature as Senator. In the Senate his 
great powers of leadership won for him the 
chairmanship of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. Upon the election of Franklin Pierce 
as President, Jefferson Davis was offered the 
post of Secretary of War, and resigning his 
Senate seat he accepted. 

Jefferson Davis contributed greatly to the 
stability of Franklin Pierce's administration. 
Under his direction as a cabinet member, 
surveys were made for a transcontinental 
railroad, sea coast fortifications were 
strengthened, infantry tactics were improved, 
and iron was substituted for wood in arma- 
ments. 

Upon the conclusion of President Plerce's 
term, Mississippi returned Mr. Davis to the 
Senate and again he became the recognized 
Democratic leader. At a time when northern 
abolitionists were fanning the fires of sec- 
tional hatred, Jefferson Davis remained 
calm and collected. He urged a course of 
moderation. He believed the differences be- 
tween North and South could be settled by 
& just application of the simple remedy that 
lay within the Constitution itself, the appli- 
cation of the doctrine of States rights. 

But his eloquence was lost in the passion 
of the times, and when he was formally noti- 
fied that Mississippi had left the Union, he 
resigned from the Senate. His farewell to 
that body Is a striking example of the char- 
acter of the man: “Whatever offense,” he 
said, “I have given which has not been re- 
dressed or for which satisfaction has not 
been demanded, I have, Senators, in this 
hour of our parting to offer you my apology 
for any pain which in the heat of the dis- 
cussion I have inflicted. I go hence unin- 
cumbered by the remembrance of any injury 
received and having discharged the duty of 
making the only reparation in my power for 
any injury offered. 

“Mr. President and Senators, having made 
the announcement which the occasion 
seemed to me to require, it only remains for 
me to bid you a final adieu.” 
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Mississippi! wanted Mr. Davis to command 
her troops and upon his arrival from Wash- 
ington he was commissioned major general. 
But a higher and nobler duty awaited him 
and, against his wishes, his people persuaded 
him to accept the presidency of the newly 
organized Confederate States of America. 

Jefferson Davis by sheer force of charac- 
ter created a government where none existed, 
organized and put armies in the field, con- 
ducted the innumerable civil functions of 
government, and stood a rampart of strength 
and courage to his people. In every place, 
under every condition, he proved himself the 
president. His messages, state papers, and 
public utterances were models of states- 
manship and scholarly diction. 

He demanded honesty and integrity and 
no one has ever accused his administration 
or any phase of his public life with corrup- 
tion and graft. f 

The dead and mangled, the suffering and 
horror of Antietam, Gettysburg. Chancel- 
lorsville, the Wilderness, and Spottsylvania 
Court House wrung his heart out. The hun- 
ger and privation of his people saddened 
and burdened him, But steadfast he clung 
to the helm of the confederacy and, like a 
captain who goes down with his ship. he 
went down with his government and his 
people. 

Shortly after the surrender of General Lee 
on April 9, 1865, Jefferson Davis was cap- 
tured by Federal troops and imprisoned at 
Fortress Monroe, Va. Here his imprisonment 
marks a dark chapter in American history. 
Shackled like a common felon, he was con- 
fined to a dungeon and denied the right of 
habeas corpus. 

Sick, scorned, slandered, and vilified, he 
remained at Fortress Monroe 2 years until he 
was released on ball. Mr. Davis was never 
brought to trial as the radicals of the North 
knew they could never convict him, 

After his release from prison, the broken 
and weary president traveled in Canada and 
England where he was received with great 
honor. 

Returning to his Southland he devoted the 
rest of his life to writing and lecturing. 
Death came to him in New Orleans on De- 
cember 6, 1899. and he was buried in that 
city. In 1893 he was reinterred with great 
honor in Hollywood Cemetery, Richmond, 
Va. There he sleeps today in the city he 
did so much to bring eternal fame. 

The United States sorcly needs men of the 
caliber of Jefferson Davis today. His stead- 
fast devotion to principle, his veneration of 
the constitutional process of government, 
and his unswerying loyalty to God and man 
are fundamentals upon which America can 
seek a new dedication. 


“Under God” 
SPEECH 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, this measure is more than one 
of passing importance. It goes to 
the very fundamentals of life and crea- 
tion. It recognizes that all things which 
we have in the way of life, liberty, con- 
stitutional government, and rights of 
man are held by us under the divine 
benediction of the Almighty. There is a 
hope and a hereafter in these two words 
and they, of course, should be included 
in the pledge of allegiance to Old Glory. 
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I have worked for the day when our 
pledge of allegiance would be thus modi- 
fied. I have wondered why the Senate 
committee which deliberated on this 
matter at first vacillated and finally 
acted in approving the change. I am 
now anxious that this measure be finally 
passed. 

Free nations today battle for theif 
very existence in many parts of the 
world. Communism with its siren voice 
of false appeal is heard round the world 
and many peoples and many nations f 
prey to these false headlights on thé 
shores of time. One thing separates free 
peoples of the Western World from thé 
rabid Communist, and this one thing ií 
a belief in God. In adding this onë 
phrase to our pledge of allegiance to our 
flag, we in effect declare openly that wë 
denounce the pagan doctrine of commu- 
nism and declare “under God“ in favor 
of free government and a free world. 


Some Senatorial Reputations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been said in the past concer? 
ing the possible effects of television upon 
the conduct of the Nation's affairs. 1. 
has been said that a good television per- 
sonality will become the greatest asse 
of those who seek the suffrage of 
people; the greatest asset, too, of those in 
Government who wish to gain public ap“ 
proval for their policies and their ac“ 
tions in connection therewith. 

In support of the ideas I have just no 
set forth, Mr. Speaker, I, under unani’ 
mous consent, insert in the Recorp a 
editorial published on Monday, June “ 
1954, in the Chicago Tribune, and en“ 
titled “Some Senatorial Reputations“: 

The temptation to discuss the merits 
the McCarthy-Stevens controversy should fi 
resisted until all the evidence ts in, but 
is not too early to comment on what t 
hearings have done to and for some s¢ 
torial reputations. 

Senator Munor has unquestionably gained 
the most. Those who were acquainted w! 
him have always respected him for his chê” 
acter and abilities, but to the country a5 
whole he was little known. Now he is 
knowledged by millions to be a man of mu” 
personal charm, sincere, thoughtful, urbane, 
friendly, and genuinely gifted as a parli 
mentarian. If Mr. Munpr came from a ? 
and politically doubtful State be could er, 
pect to go very far on the reputation he ps 
made in these hearings. As it is, it is ut 
ly an exaggeration to say that he has P 
South Dakota on the political map. 

In the course of the radio and televisi” 
show, Mr. McCarTuy has managed on mos 
than one occasion to irritate his friend 
while confounding his enemies. It 
easy, but he did it. We have never suppos”? 
that he was likely to get a presidential nom, 
nation and now we believe it is more — 
likely than ever. Delegates to national os 
ventions do not nominate sluggers like r 
McCarTHY. Citizens down east who 7 
found it dificult to sleep of nights for f si 
that the junior Senator from Wiscon 


Foul 
Ro Langer in the White House need worry 


ger. 
he: Dimxsen early in the hearing distressed 
cha Tlends with his unction but has happily 
Mr ged his manner, and all for the better. 
Be 13 is really a very bright boy. 
bri Always in danger of being a shade too 
Eht for his own good but, by and large, 
Poin oo Ple of Illinois haye not been disap- 
¥ ted in his behavior. 
tain ene Mr. Porrer is no ball of fire, cer- 
y. and he could have used a little more 
ming before he broke into the big 
he + but in his favor it may be sald that 
frien tent done anything to distress his 
ndg, 
in Democrats have done themselves and 
Bing Party some harm with their pettifog- 
e Ot the three, Mr. Me- 
able has shown himself to be the most 
ort he has the most attractive TV 
sonality, 
— Symincron has more than his share 
his aty and is in love with the sound of 
The ce: as is Mr. Jackson, the Boy Scout. 
Millions who have viewed or heard the 
se cana Ings must harbor the gravest doubts 
Boog : Symincron’s honesty, sincerity, and 
his faith in view of Friday's disclosures of 
Monitored telephone conversations with 
Tous} of the Army Stevens. He is se- 
ugh, y compromised. A fair view is that he 
ang t to be listed among the instigators 
that principals, rather than to be pretending 
1 he can sit in disinterested judgment. 
tay ne Of the three Democrats, we should 
kat advanced his political fortunes, at 
cerne ar as national politics are con- 
Came through his participation in the Mc- 
Viewer Proceedings. Maybe there is one TV 
have somewhere who thinks the Democrats 
Mina, Pproached this hearing with open 
halve but there can't be two observers 80 


The American State of Mind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


IN OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1954 


arn JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
isting cress by Morehead Patterson, 
the ed chairman of the board of 
dellvamerlean Machine & Foundry Co., 
of thea at the second annual banquet 

rae American Society of Tool Engi- 
on ay Commodore Hotel, New York City, 

Pril 6, 1954: 
ot the castmaster, honored guests, members 
ladies American Society of Tool Engineers, 
like to and gentlemen, this evening I should 
troy, uss with you one of the most con- 
Ject gaal subjects of our time. Itis a sub- 
lang be y in France, concern in Eng- 
deren Wilderment in Canada, and even dis- 
ang ment here at home. The subject, ladies 
Ming temen, is the American State of 

1 
Rauer subject of importance not only be- 
I belie the past but especially of the future. 
are Bene this country is on fire. I believe we 
ttimula on the edg of a rich, fruitful, 
è ting, exciting, rewarding, and dynamic 
dt Percona Person, indeed, no single group 
tängihi can accurately analyze this in- 
tain e. Each of us, however, can view cer- 
ene nS and draw certain future 


1 
tonia Pose everyone of you at this banquet 
leant toon heard the word “recession” at 
men in today. Some ot the most respeeted 
rica have prophesied danger 
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ahead. A variety of ills has been diagnosed 
in our economy, a variety of cures has been 

bed. But the patient is not sick. He 
is bursting with energy. 

The use of the word “recession” to describe 
the American state of mind, or the American 
state of being, stems, I think, from misap- 
prehensions and misunderstandings, or, 
more bluntly, from an astonishing reluc- 
tance to recognize facts. Soin the few min- 
utes we have together this evening I shall 
attempt to analyze 1 or 2 small areas of 
the American state of mind and try to ex- 
plode some of the myths that surround them. 

It is believed by many Americans, as well 
as Many Europeans and even Indians—that 
we in the United States are a vulgar lot. 
English school masters view our comic strips 
with horror. French intellectuals cringe at 
what they call the banalite of our motion 
pictures. In Italy, we are told, even the 
truck drivers sing grand opera. I think you 
will agree that it ls an often expressed view 
that while we are sensational on the as- 
sembly line, we are really a little gauche in 
the drawing room. 

Now the plain facts available on this area 
of the American state of mind, tell a 
completely opposite story. We Americans 
are actually living in an environment of 
extraordinary cultural abundance. 

You are aware of course, that we have 
over 200 symphony orchestras in the United 
States? Two hundred. You know that the 
Bell Telephone Company in the New York- 
New Jersey area has a full scale symphony 
orchestra made up of employees that plays 
an annual concert in Carnegie Hall? Doubt- 
less you have observed that physicians, and 
lawyers, and tool engineers traditionally 
virile are no longer considered sissy if they 
play in string quartets. You know also 
that we spend over $90 million a year for 
tickets to the legitimate theater and grand 
opera? That is more than we spend for 
tickets to baseball games. Perhaps you will 
be as astonished, as I was, to learn that our 
museums have increased during the past 
quarter century from 600 to 2,500. There 
are 3 times as Many concerts given in the 
United States as in all the other countries of 
the world combined. 

It seems difficult, then, to entertain a low 
opinion of American culture. It is, how- 
ever, a good example of the misapprehension 
that exists both here and abroad about this, 
the American state of mind. 

Life magazine is a popular publication 
and yet each week it presents articles on 
science, editorials on current politics, 
samples of modern poetry, and beautiful 
color reproductions of art masterpieces to 
5 % million people. Culture, in America, is 
not something exclusively for the elite. 
Surely it is indicative that anybody who has 
25 cents, and the inclination, can buy a fair 
reproduction of an impressionist master- 
Piece in Woolworth’s. We are ceasing to 
think of it as a noble abstraction and begin- 
ning to take it for granted. To me, at least, 
this proves that we are not money maniacs, 
and that our powers of organization and tool 
design are transferable to other things be- 
sides material goods. 

You can see, then, from this rather detailed 
example, what I mean by misapprehensions 
concerning the American state of mind in 
its cultural area. There are many other 
areas, and many other apprehensions, but 
we cannot go into all of them this evening, 
or indeed, in a thousand evenings. 

As lieutenants of business you are, of 
course, concerned with the economic aspect 
of the American state of mind. During 
the past 15 years, the American state of 
mind has been stirring and shifting and 
changing in more areas than culture alone. 
Fenton Turck, the well-known New York 
consulting engineer, has enumerated a few 
of these changes under the very apt title of 
“The Great American Explosion.” Mr. 
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Turck believes that we have exploded in a 
flood of new ideas, new tastes, and new 
standards. We are emerging (he states) 
into a fresh and exciting age. An age al- 
ready indelibly marked by changed attitudes, 
changed customs and changed goals. 

I should like to repeat to you a few of the 
extraordin statistics which Mr. Turck so 
rightly ers significant: 

Americans increased their annual use of 
electric energy more between 1940 and 1950 
than in the entire previous time since elec- 
tric power was first installed in the United 
States. In the same 10 years 141 million 
people moved either from farms to indus- 
trial centers, or from one house to another. 
We are indeed a restless and a changing 
people. Forty-five percent more Americans 
graduated from college in 1948 than in 1940, 
and more Bibles were purchased between 
1941 and 1951 than in the previous 40 years. 
Yes, we are better educated and more con- 
cerned with spiritual things than we realize. 
Today, for the first time in history more 
consumers (54 percent) own their own 
homes than pay rent. The picture of the 
average American as a highway-happy wor- 
shipper of a shiny new automobile is sadly 
out of date. In 1950, 96 percent more con- 
stant dollars spent for books than 10 years 
before. We spend $44 per person per year on 
education, more than any country in the 
world. Today, classical music accounts for 
40 percent of all record sales in the country. 
Think of it. Two thousand towns, two thou- 
sand, now provide serious music regularly 
for their populations. 

These extraordinary changes are happen- 
ing now, and they will continue to happen. 
That is why I believe this country is on fire. 
It is alive with expanded opportunities for 
those who recognize the new signposts and 
have the courage to follow them. And yet, 
we continue to labor under misapprehen- 
sions even in the economic area of the 
American state of mind, the area concerned 
with business. 

Let me give you an example of what I con- 
sider a misapprehension involving the econ- 
omics area. 

At the beginning of the war, a certain 
prominent company was asked a question 
by the Government. “How much,” the Gov- 
ernment representative asked, “can you in- 
crease your production for the war effort?” 

Now this company did an annual gross 
volume of $120 million. So, after some 
lengthy conferences, its officers told the 
Government that they could increase this 
annual production figure by 50 percent. 
“Gentlemen,” replied the Government repre- 
sentative “50 percent won't do. We must 
have 1,200 percent.” 

The executives of this company thought 
he was crazy. But during the 5 years of war 
they performed miracles. Today, instead of 
producing $120 million a year, they produce 
$120 million worth of goods a month. 

Now why do you suppose these very ca- 
pable and experienced executives failed to 
see their own potential. After all they were 
running it. They knew it, and the people 
in it. Could it be, that they did not know 
themselves? Criticism by hindsight is easy, 
but in view of their performance now, it is 
difficult to explain their limited outlook at 
the beginning of the war, The plain fact 
is that probably each of us here would have 
reacted as they did, with incredulity. We are 
not kids any more. And it is dangerous to 
underestimate us. 

The American state of mind Is mature. It 
has grown up. I for one have faith in it. In 
fact I think it is the most exciting thing in 
the world today, so let us not underestimate 
it. That is the road to depression. Instead, 
let us try, if we can, to anticipate its next 
move. 

Until recently, a Florida vacation tradi- 
tionally has been two things. It has been 
in the winter, and it has been expensive. 
Five years ago, a Florida building contractor 
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decided that tradition was changing, and 
that he would anticipate the American state 
of mind. He gambled $5 million on a hous- 
ing project that included 650 modern Span- 
ish villas, a shopping center, a country club, 
and a golf course. He did not raise his rates 
in the winter, nor did he reduce them in the 
summer. Instead he tailored his prices to 
the middle-income vacationer. Today, his 
project is doing a roaring business all year 
around. He evaluated and anticipated the 
American state of mind shrewdly, and it 
paid off handsomely. 

At AMP, we are trying very hard to anticl- 
pate and to evaluate correctly, the American 
state of mind. For most of our 50 years, we 
stuck to our role of designer and maker of 
machines for the tobacco, apparel, and bak- 
ing industries. : 

In the days when Sir Walter Raleigh first 
took tobacco to England, cigarette smoking 
was unheard of. Even in the good old “roll- 
your-own” era the habit was not exactly 
widespread. With the invention of a rapid 
automatic cigarette-making machine, ciga- 
rettes became not a luxury but a necessity. 
There are many examples like this, but they 
all prove the same point. Necessity is not, 
the mother of invention, invention is the 
mother of necessity. That is the real secret 
of American strength in all fields. 

There is scarcely any limit to the capacity 
of man to consume goods. The need for 
more output per man-hour is virtually un- 
limited, except perhaps, for power and ma- 
terials. Our present resources Of power will 
not last forever, and it is this need, and po- 
tential shortage of power, that brings me— 
inevitably—to the atom. 

We at AMF are not strangers to atomic 
energy research. We have taken part in the 
design and production of atomic energy 
equipment since the beginning of the AEC 


program. 

We were engaged to develop, design and 
build, special process machinery for the AEC 
Savannah River plant, a work which we be- 
gan in late 1950 and will complete this year. 
At its peak, this project employed some 400 
of our technical personnel, many of whom 
had prior atomic energy experience at Ar- 
gonne, Brookhaven, and Oak Ridge National 
Laboratories. 

Iam particularly proud and happy to tell 
you that the Atomic Energy Commission an- 
nounced today their acceptance of AMF's 
proposal to undertake a study program on 
industrial reactor development. Along with 
11 groups composed of such prominent Amer- 
ican corporations as the General Electric Co., 
the Dow Chemical Co., the Detroit Edison 
Co., and the Monsanto Chemical Co. (to 
name only a few), the American Machine & 
Foundry Co. has contracted with the Com- 
mission to participate in a study of reactors 
and reactor equipment related to industrial 
atomic energy applications. We expect to 
bear the direct cost of this study which will 
run to at least a hundred thousand dollars a 
year. 

We at AMF believe in the atom's peace- 
time future and we are engaged in a broad 
program of engineering development. For 
instance, we are designing a research reactor 
on a building block principle, a nuclear 
mechano set if you will, to make such re- 
actors flexible and versatile and able to 
satisfy a wide variety of requirements. We 
believe, you see, that nuclear reactors and 
nuclear package powerplants are in the im- 
mediate future of the “American state of 
mind.” The quicker, therefore, that they 
are standardized, the quicker their industrial 
use will become general. 

Nuclear package powerplants are needed 
in many remote areas of the world. Think 
of what electric energy could do for ore-rich 
countries, where there are no waterfalls, 
no supplies of coal, oil, or even wood. Nu- 
clear package plants can compete with con- 
ventional plants in these areas today. There 
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is no question in my mind that nuclear 
powerplants will compete commercially with 
conventional powerplants anywhere in the 
near future. 

Now as you know, there is a by-product of 
atomic power which is already of great prac- 
tical value to humanity. These are the 
radioisotopes, and they have many uses. 
Radio sodium, injected into the blood-stream 
is of vital use to doctors studying the treat- 
ment of circulatory deficiencies. A radio- 
active isotope of iodine is, in wide use in 
the diagnosis and analysis of thyroid-gland 
diseases. Isotopes are used in many ways in 
agriculture, to show, for instance, how much 
fertilizer is actually taken up by a plant. 
Tiny invisible amounts of radio-active ma- 
terials can be used to run control checks on 
the chemical composition of huge batches of 
molten steel, or to measure and control the 
thickness of tissue-thin plastic films. They 
can be used to determine the rate of flow of 
liquids through long pipelines. Petroleum 
scientists use radio-carbon to study the 
fundamental and very complex processes 
which take place in the big cracking units 
where gasoline is produced. 

In addition to applications that we can 
foresee today we are convinced that the 
number which will emerge in the future is 
practically without limit. I do not know, 
whether an American housewife will ever run 
her washing machine with an atomic battery. 
However AMF wants to be there with the 
tools to make the washing machine and also 
the battery when the time comes. 

Yes, we want to be prepared, That 18 
why we are exploring industrial atomic 
energy to the fullest, so that we may accu- 
rately evaluate and anticipate, the American 
state of mind. 

Atomic energy is a slave which, if we have 
the wisdom, we can control and command. 

I believe that there lies before us a golden 
age of progress and prosperity. We hold it 
in our hands to win a crowning victory for 
human progress throughout the world. We 
will be prepared for this if we study and 
comprehend that fabulous thing—the Ameri- 
can state of mind. 


Low Tariff on Woolens Crippling Mills 
In New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by 
James F, Leonard, being the first of a 
series published in the Boston Post on 
New Enland tariff problems: 


Low TARIFF ON WOOLENS CRIPPLING MILLS IN 
New ENGLAND 


(By James F. Leonard) 


(This is the first of two articles on the 
tarif problems of the depressed wool textile 
industry. It tells some of the problems wool 
merchants and wool product manufacturers 
are experiencing under the present tariff 
structure.) 


A competitor much tougher than the 
southern mill operator has appeared on the 
scene to plague further the hard-pressed 
New England woolen mill owner. 

This competitor has Government sanc- 
tion—in fact Government solicitation in the 
form of reciprocal trade and Government 
aid in the form of a very low tarif—to com- 
pete for American textile business with a 
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product manufactured by workers who make 
from a low of 14 cents to a high of 43 cents 
an hour in contrast to $1.56 paid to our mill 
workers, 

Last year production of apparel fabrics 
containing 25 percent or more wool dipped 
to its lowest since the depression years of 
the early 1930's. 

At the same time imports of woolen yard 

reached a new 30-year high. More 
than 30 million yards of imported woolen 
goods reached the American market from 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, 

Even with duty paid, the imported woolen 
goods sell for less than a similar product 
manufactured in this country. 

“The only way we can meet this competi- 
tion,” says Harry F. Blake, president of Blake 
& Co., Boston wool firm, “is for a speedy 
readjustment of the tariff rate.” 

Under the Reciprocal Trade Act there is 8 
provision for raising the tariff rate on any 
class of fabric in which imports exceed 5 
percent of the annual domestic production 
in the 3 preceding years, 

It is called the peril point. When the 
point has been reached, the tariff rate may 
be raised from 25 percent to 45 percent. 

There's just one hitch,” says Ed 
Wilkinson, executive vice president of the 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
“the machinery for this procedure is sô 
cumbersome it would take a couple of years 
to get the measure through.” 

The Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO, which has joined the manufacturers 
and the wool merchants in the fight for & 
readjusted tariff on wool imports, reports 
that 180 mills have been liquidated or closed 
down permanently and 70,000 jobs have been 
lost since 1946. 

Meanwhile imports have risen from 4.169. 
000 yards in 1946 to 30 million yards in 1953. 

“Irreparable damage is being done the in- 
dustry because of the present low tariff.” 
says Hugh Munro of the firm of Munro, Kin- 
kaid, Mottla, Inc., an old Boston wool firm. 
“but we can't seem to get the relief we need.” 

MOSTLY FROM BRITAIN 

The majority of imported wool products 
come here from Great Britain, where the 
average textile workers’ wage is 42 cents an 
hour. In 1952 Great Britain exported 79 
percent of wool products to the United 
States. 

Italy, where the worker gets 30 cents an 
hour, supplied 9 percent; France, where the 
wage is 43 cents an hour, supplied 3 percent- 

Japan, where textile workers receive but 
14 cents an hour, offers worsted yarn fof 
about $4.10 a pound, duty paid, $85 to $! 
cheaper than comparable American yarn. 


Resolutions Congratulating the Town of 
Saugus, Mass., on Its 325th Year as 4 
Settled Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, unde? 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC 
orp, I include the following resolutions 
introduced in the House of Represents” 
tives of the Commonwealth of Massa“ 
chusetts by Representatives Belden G- 
Bly, Jr., of Saugus, and Fred A. Hutchin* 
son, of Lynn, on petition of John J. Buc’ 
chiere and his associate members of th® 
Saugus Board of Selectmen congratulat- 


1954 


28g the town of Saugus on its 325th year 
& settled community: 
CONGRATULATING THE TOWN OF 
Baucus on Irs 325TH YEAR aS A BETTLED 
Comacunrry 


tno areas when the Puritans who founded 
Sal Massachusetts Bay Coloney landed in 
em Harbor on the ship Arbella in 1629, 
beeral of their number explored along the 
Utiful north shore until they found the 
Tolling meadows bordering upon the mean- 
— river which the Pentucket Indians 
inhabited this area called the Saugus, 
tendeg in their language long and ex- 
and 
cou herens as former residents of the fens 
by try of old England, they were fascinated 
area of boundless marshes bordering 
With satal-clear waters of the river teeming 
Wile edible fish, and the countless coveys of 
birds who feasted along its banks, and 
in) determined there to make their homes 
N land they christened “Newe Eng- 
and 
— the tiny settlement they built 
ing E the riverbank became one of the found- 
Brey na of the Bay Colony, and for the 
8 years between 1629 and 1637, it encom- 
Brea all of the area now constituting the 
ing t industrial city of Lynn and the charm- 
Ly “idential towns of Swampscott, Nahant, 
and 4, Saugus, Reading, and Wakefield, 


Whereas in tribute to their second pastor, 
a Reverend Samuel Whiting, who had been 
Lyn te at St. Margaret's Church in King's 
tione ng land, the citizens of Saugus peti- 
ber the great and general court on Novem- 
hong 1637, to change their name in his 
is eal and the legislature voting, “Saugus 
the led Lin,” the ancient Indian name of 
Unt ement was retained only in the river 
tet February 17, 1815, when the legislature 
torpor, tbe west parish of Lynn under the 

Wher name of Saugus; and 
Beneray cn. with the formation of the first 
ina) court in 1634, Saugus, under its orig- 
to e, was 1 of the 8 founding towns 
on . 1 of the first legislative assemblies 
3 of iy North American continent, and had 
Warg 5 Citizens, Capt. Nathaniel Turner, Ed- 
among omlins, and Thomas Willis numbered 
ot res the 24 original members of the house 
Muniti ntatives from the founding com- 
Dorchester! Boston, Charlestown, Roxbury, 
ang . Cambridge, Watertown, Salem, 
emm, ugus, as part of the first elected gov- 

Waat Of this great Commonwealth; and 
Lynn reas in 1646 that part of the town of 
ol Am hich is now Saugus became the “cradle 
Of the pocan industry,” with the foundation 

first successful ironworks on the Amer- 
continent, thereby founding our great 
enterpria System, which birthplace of free 
ring ue is now being restored as a national 
ang 8 * the First Iron Works Association 
and American Iron and Steel Institute; 


— 1 of the founders of the first 
8 Sent to London to organize the 

In Seu, at underwriters for the ironworks 
Wax 1 SUS. the Honorable Robert Bridges, 
Difeaniy. 2 citizens of Saugus to be sig- 
the ho...) BOnored by election as speaker of 
the Honore representatives, the second being 
Where Table Frederick Bancroft Willis; and 
1D Eber Gy c UgUS, the second largest town 
Tearing CUnty, with more than 19,000 God- 
triotie Well-governed, law-abiding, and 
aleo u eng ot the Commonwealth, has 
Blving to & Pioneer in the field of education, 
Nustrig ard University one of its most 
Pelton, be Presidents in Cornellus Conway 
N ary in the site of the first female 
loneerin America, and in keeping with Its 
monument waditions is now engaged in the 
Ment of Lal task of erecting for the enrich- 


N ®hooj outh a new and beautiful senior 
ew plant fronting on our scenic 
t herens Turnpike; and 


de Saugus pays grateful tribute to 
Bt to its heroic founders of Puritan 
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days, despite the fact that it is now a com- 
munity of many races and creeds, all living 
happily and harmoniously in the American 
tradition, and all taking pride in the fact 


that there has never been a war on the North - 


American continent, commencing with the 
colonial expedition against the Pequots in 
1636 in which Saugus sent a company of 21 
men, in which the men and boys of Saugus 
haye not willingly fought for their homes, 
their liberties, and the ideals of the Ameri- 
can way of life, even at the cost of life itself; 
and 

Whereas Saugus will fittingly pay tribute 
m this year of 1954 to its 325 years of life 
as a settled community, first of the Bay 
Colony, and then of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, for whom its sturdy farmers 
and their sons fought so valiantly on the 
retreat from Concord and Lexington, at 
Bunker Hill, at Saratoga, and in the final 
victory at Yorktown; and 

Whereas this 325th anniversary program 
of the patriotic citizens of Saugus is being 
arranged by the board of selectmen, Town 
Manager Walter E. Lawrence, and other offi- 
cials and citizens as an inspiration to youth 
in these days when a godless and materialis- 
tic philosophy seeks to undermine all that 
Saugus has stood for over the centuries, and 
as a guide post to Indicate the increasingly 
great role to be played in our Commonwealth 
by this Essex County town with its memories 
of the past and its eyes focused upon an 
even greater future: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the great and general court 
extends its congratulations and felicitations 
to the town of Saugus upon this auspicious 
occasion, together with its sincere best wishes 
for its continued growth and prosperity; and 
be it further À 

Resolved, That In recognition of the fact 
that Saugus was 1 of the 8 founding towns 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony which in 
1634 joined to form one of the first legisla- 
tive assemblies in America, thereby making 
possible representative government in Mas- 
sachusetts, this general court authorizes the 
appointment of a committee of 8, of whom 
5 shall be designated by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and 3 by the Pres- 
ident of the Senate, to officially extend the 
congratulations of the Commonwealth at a 
civic celebration to be conducted by the 
citizens of Saugus in this 325th anniversary 
year of their settlement; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be in- 
structed to send a suitably inscribed copy of 
these joint resolutions to the town of Saugus 
to be preserved in its archives for the benefit 
of posterity. 


These resolutions were unanimously 
passed by both branches of the legisla- 
ture, and to note the subsequent action 
thereunder I also include with these 
remarks the following story from the 
Wakefield Daily Item, a newspaper serv- 
ing the town of Saugus: 

Savcus WILL Nore 325TH ANNIVERSARY 

Membership of a joint committee to ex- 
tend the congratulations of the general 
court to the town of Saugus this fall at a 
celebration marking its 325th anniversary 
as a settled community has been announced 
by President Richard I. Forbush, of the 
State senate, and Speaker Charles Gibbons, 
of the house of representatives. 


Although resolutions congratulating towns , 


and cities on their anniversaries are rela- 
tively common in the legislature, the unani- 
mous action of both branches of the general 
court in this instance was unique in that 
it authorized the appointment of a com- 
mittee of eight to deliver the congratula- 
tions of the Commonwealth in person. 
This, in the language of the resolutions 
introduced jointly by Representatives Bel- 
den G. Bly, Jr., of Saugus, and Fred A, 
Hutchinson, of Lynn, who represent that 
town on Beacon Hill, was prompted by the 
fact that "Saugus was one of the eight 
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founding towns of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony which in 1634 joined together to form 
one of the first representative assemblies 
m America, thereby making possible repre- 
sentative government in Massachusetts.” 

The resolutions called for the appoint- 
ment of fiye members of the house of rep- 
resentatives and three senators on the com- 
mittee of eight. 


House Speaker Charles Gibbons, of Stone- 
ham paid Saugus the unusual compliment 
of naming himself to the committee from 
that body. 


Speaker Gibbons represents Wakefield as 
part of his legislative district. The town of 
Wakefield, formerly South Reading, was in 
1629, when Saugus was founded under its 
present name, a part of the area occupied 
by the Puritans. Saugus in its founding 
years included all of what is now the city 
of Lynn and the towns of Swampscott, 
Nahant, Lynnfield, Reading, Wakefield, and 
Saugus. 

Serving with the speaker as members of 
the house delegation will be Representa- 
tives Bly and Hutchinson, Joseph F. Walsh, 
of Lynn, and John E. Murphy, of Peabody. 

Chairman of the committee from the sen- 
ate is Senator Philip A. Graham, of Hamil- 
ton, a Swampscott native, whose district 
includes Saugus and Lynnfield. His two as- 


_sociates will be Senator Charles V. Hogan, 


of Lynn, and Senator Robert Campbell, of 
Medford, home town of Town Manager 
Walter E. Lawrence, of Saugus. 

Prior to the Saugus civic celebration of 
its 325th anniversary this fall, the First 
Iron Works Association will dedicate its 
colonial reproduction of the "Cradle of Amer- 
ican Industry” in the colonial iron works on 
the banks of the Saugus River in that town. 

Leaders of the Nation's iron and steel in- 
dustry will be among the several hundred 
invited guests. 

Arrangements for the Saugus celehgation 
are being made by Town Manager Law- 
rence and the board of selectmen, whore 
chairman, John J. Bucchiere, sponsored the 
résolutions authorizing the legislative com- 
mittees announced today on Beacon Hill, 


The town of Saugus is one of the com- 
munities within my congressional dis- 
trict, and I shall take pleasure in ac- 
quainting my colleagues later on with 
further happenings in connection with 
this noteworthy anniversary. 


Disorderly Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Wal- 
ter Lippmann's column Today and To- 
morrow, in the June 3, 1954, issue of the 
New York Herald Tribune, speaks vol- 
umes. I commend it to the attention of 
our colleagues, 

DISORDERLY GOVERNMENT 

The President is in serious trouble as he 
faces a mounting disorder in the Govern- 
ment and in his party. This is not solely or 
mainly because he must deal with so many 
problems for which there is no good solution 
and must make so many decisions where all 
the choices are painful. We live in a time 
of troubles and the President is at the center 
of all the big storms. The grave question, 
which is being put more and more insist- 
ently, bas to do with his ability to cope with 
these problems—with whether he is losing 
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his authority, his power, and his control 
over the process of governing. 

He does not have the support of his party 
in Congress. He does not have effective con- 
trol over the conduct of foreign affairs, not 
in matters of policy or even in matters of 
personnel. His prerogatives as the Chief Ex- 
ecutive are challenged by Senator MCCARTHY, 
who is supported by Senator Mordor and 
others, in what is in plain and sober truth 
an act of open rebellion against constituted 
authority. And within the executive branch 
itself there is a pernicious demoralization 
due to intimidation and muddle—of which 
the Oppenheimer case, though the latest, 18 
not the beginning nor will it be the end. 

Acommon characteristic of the sensational 
episodes is that none of them should have 
been or needed to have been allowed to hap- 
pen. The President, if-he had a few compe- 
tent advisers in the art of governing, had 
only to act promptly, firmly, and lucidly ac- 
cording to the elementary and traditional 
practice of constitutional government, 

Take, for example, the ordeal of Secretary 
Stevens. The Army was being subjected to 
improper pressure by McCarthy, Cohn, and 
Carr on behalf of Schine. 

Why did Mr. Stevens or his superior, Sec- 
retary Wilson, and his superior, the Presi- 
dent, not tell Senator McCartny to stop the 
pressure? When Mr. Stevens did finally de- 
cide to fight back, why was any doubt al- 
lowed to exist that he was acting under 
the authority of Secretary Wilson and the 
President? Only a year ago in the message 
of April 30, 1953, on the reorganization of 
the Defense Department, the President de- 
scribed the chain of command. “The three 
civilian Secretaries * * are responsible” to 
the Secretary of Defense. “No function in 
any part of the Department of Defense, or 
in any of its component agencies, should be 
performed independently of the direction, 
authgsity, and control of the Secretary of 
Defense. The Secretary is the accountable 
civilian head of the Department of Defense, 
and under the law, my principal assistant 
in all matters relating to the Department.” 

What then was the point of allowing Mc- 
CartHy to muddle up the hearings and to 
call Stevens a liar with all the hullabaloo 
about whether Stevens had or had not had 
orders from higher up? Either Stevens 
should have been removed when he quar- 
relled with McCarrny, or he should have 
been supported explicitly by the Secretary 
of Defense and by the President, and not 
treated as if perhaps he was somebody else's 
Secretary of the Army. 

The Oppenheimer case raises Issues of a 
very far-reaching kind which we shall all 
be discussing for a long time to come. But 
this much can be said at once since that 
which was easily foreseeable when it started 
has now in fact come to pass. The case was 
one which a wise, a just, and a good govern- 
ment would never have brought unless it 
was certain to be ended by a conclusive ver- 
dict. The one intolerable result is the re- 
sult we have got, a divided, confused, con- 
tradictory verdict that raises enormous 
issues and settles none of them. Yet from 
the outset this was the probable, it seemed 
to me at the time the almost unavoidable, 
outcome. For the allegations were so vague- 
ly defined, the issues were so carelessly posed, 
that they invited an indecisive result. 

The Oppenheimer case is a product of stu- 
pidity in the administration of the loyalty 
and security program. Unless there was evi- 
dence—which there was not—of perjury or 
espionage which would have made Dr. Op- 
penheimer Hable to criminal prosecution, the 
question of whether to use him or not to 
use him as an adviser was not one of legal 
right. It was one within the President's ad- 
ministrative discretion. It was not a ques- 
tion therefore which could be answered wise- 
ly or decently by a board because it was not 

-a question which could be answered by a 
quasi-trial, . 
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If the President did not want Dr. Oppen- 
heimer to be an adviser, he should have told 
him so, and that would have been that. The 
President did not have to order a trial to 
decide whether to chop off Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
head in order that the President would no 
longer need to have him as an adviser. 
There must have been a dozen ways of ter- 
minating his services if that was what the 
administration wanted to do. But all the 
decent ways of doing it required the exercise 
of the Executive power, instead of the tire- 
some and demoralizing process of avoiding 
decisions, of evading responsibility, and of 
finding someone—usually a board—to which 
to pass the buck, 


From the Far West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS , 
or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from a former Member of this 
body, John T. Wood, 817 Sherman Ave- 
nue, Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, comes Wash- 
ington Impressions of June 7, 1954, 
which reads as follows: 

Time marches on. Day by day our inter- 
nationalists in government are trying to get 
us into world war III, that great world 
catastrophe which will no doubt wreck civi- 
lization as we know it. All other problems— 
bread and butter, income tax, wages and 
hours, your bridge score, your latest stock 
market gains or losses, the Ike-McCarthy 
issue, the result of this fall's elections; all 
pale into comparative insignificance with 
that of whether or not we are to be sold to 
the god of war a third time. : 

Stalin did a better job for his side than 
F. D. R. did for us during the last war. 
Malenkov is still doing a better job for the 
commies than Dulles is doing for this coun- 
try. The true winners of World War II are 
still winning; we are still losing. 

We shall probably continue thus until we 
renounce the insane idea the United States 
is a great world leader, divinely appointed, 
to force the whole world into an unwork- 
able ideal of collective security under the 
reign of world law, through that thoroughly 
discredited, and enemy dominated bastard 
orguntratlon— the United Nations. 

Step by step the disunity of the United 
Nations, and the unwillingness of our sup- 
posed allies to go along with us in the execu- 
tion of these delusions of grandeur—a la 
Dulles and company—are becoming more and 
more apparent daily. 

We are embarking on a trek over a water- 
less desert with leaky water containers 
which will not hold water. We are not tak- 
ing the most elemental precautions against 
ultimate disaster. We have too much to lose 
in such an insane venture, led by the same 
type of irresponsibies who got us into World 
Wars I and II. and the police action in 
Korea. 

In the coming war we shall be opposed 
by 800 million so far unbeaten Communists: 
another 400 million so-called neutralista in 
India, who are much more disposed to go 
along with the Communists than with us; 
and still another 400 million colored peoples 
in Asia and Africa, who have been sold a 
bill of goods by the Communists that Asia 
should be for the Asiatics and Africa for 
the Africans, 

These 400 million coloreds have been com- 
mie-taught, or otherwise, to hate the white 
man, and white colonial rule. Our inter- 
nationalists in our Government have been 
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defending colonial rule in Indochina, Iran, 
Egypt, Morocco, and central Africa through 
the United Nations, and otherwise. Indeed, 
the United Nations was set up in the first 
Place to defend the vested interests of the 
victor nations against those of the van- 
quished at the close of World War I. and 
most of its decisions have not been such as 
to endear the United States to the colored 
nations. 

Our supposed European allies are no more 
dependable than were those whom Britain 
hired to do her fighting in our Revolution- 
ary War, who lost the war for the British. 
We have paid the national debts of most of 
these European peoples, at the expense of 
increasing our own to nearly $300 billion, 
and the end is not yet. 

Now that we have set them up in business, 
and have about reached the end of our 
financial rope, they are unwilling to go along 
any further with our internationalists in 
their mad delusions of grandeur. They have 
served notice upon us since the Korean 
debacle and the silly Geneva conference they 
want no more of it. Perhaps they are wiser 
than we. 

So, from here on we go it alone; if and 
when we go. And the colored world, used by 
Russia, may yet prove to be the deciding 
factor in the coming war which has been 
projected for us by the internationalists- 
And perhaps the world’s biggest guess from 
here on may be: Where will the colored 
world go from here on, and with whom will 
they join forces? 

Americans. Stop, look, and listen. We 
cannot hitch our wagon to the star of the 
internationalists. For that star is sterile 
and barren and cannot support life. Their 
bungling lost us World Wars I and II and 
the Korean police action. How can you 
assume they might conduct world war III 
any better? They are steadily building up 
sentiment to treasonably force us into ® 
world government. How can you assume 
they can be intelligent in conducting our 
affairs within that body, when they have 
just about wrecked our own? You might 
as well expect that Judas Iscariot might 
have founded the Christian religion. 

No. This wagon of ours has too much 
in it. We must never hitch it to that kind 
of a star. That wagon carries the attain’ 
ment of individual freedom, under God 
our Constitution. It carries the results of 
the genius of the American people tow: 
self-government, which was triumphant un- 
til we listened to the stren's song of the 
internationalists during World War I 
since. It is still not too late to save the 
rest of the world. But to do it we m 
first save America as the world's greatest 
Object lesson of how a free people 
become a happy people in contrast to 
despair of those under any form of totali 
tarian rule. Only by the reestablishment 
of America as a free constitutional, repre? 
sentative republic, may the world be saved 
from the horror of a second Dark Ages. 


House Bill 8834 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived so many requests for information 
concerning a bill which I introduced i 
the House recently—H. R. 8834—that jr 
desire to make a brief explanation $ 
the provisions of this bill for the bene® 
of the membership of the House. 
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= R. 8834 provides for the payment of 
Persone ation to reinstated or restored 
Service in the Federal classified civil 
Temor a nen the grounds are that the 
or unya o Suspension was “unjustified 
determi santed” either as a result of the 
becaus tion of the merits of the case or 
shal] 85 of procedural error. Such pay 
Derea > et the period during which such 
for 8 removed or suspended and 
ep h no compensation was received. 

of Suck shall be at the rate at the time 
Suspension or removal. 


duced iner that any person who is re- 
erans' pr compensation under the Vet- 
answe eference Act of 1944, who, after 
such rl the reasons advanced for 
Civi Bastion or after an appeal to the 
Under a vice Commission as provided 
Tate ore act, is restored to his former 
Such redoa pensation on the ground that 
ranted. uction was unjustified or unwar- 
Minati> either as a result of the deter- 
Cause 21 of the merits of the case or be- 
an amo Procedural error, shall be paid 
tween r equal to the difference be- 
he Soule. the amount of compensation 
d have received during the pe- 
duceg 11 me of compensation was re- 
made zd duch reduction had not been 
tation rey (b) the amount of compen- 
Period. © actually received during such 
€ctive as of April 1, 1951, 


drehen ne, United States Code, volume 5, 


Fiction Titles on Anticommunism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON 85 
- EUGENE J. McCARTHY 

IX OF MINNESOTA 

TRE Atay OF REPRESENTATIVES 
day, June 8, 1954 

Mr. say, 1 
leave McCaRTHy. Mr. Speaker, under 
OR, 1 ince my remarks in the REC- 
the Wilson de the following article from 
Pero, n Library Bulletin: 


Times on ANTICOMMUNISM—A SE- 
CTED List or THE Past 15 Years 


Borge piled by Antoinette Cioli) 


(Engi Hy (Lady Spears), Catspaw 
950); le: For the Record) (Longmans, 
ilusion pores to be the confession of a 
*ecretary Communist spy. who had served 
— se the popular prince of a small 
bY the te, which was eventually taken 
Prince was Communists. The unsuspecting 
— Ser rsa at a catspaw by the Commu- 
(Ro, been hen it became evident that he 
* Re taken in, he committed suicide. 


W Digest.) 
deal: We cld, Post of Honor (McGraw, 


i 
= 


are introd 
tor in 8 uced to young Max 
hue the 24. agitation-propaganda direc- 
Ye alst Les lie branch, Young Com- 


ved bassin’ Of America. Max Gerard be- 
wether nately in the Communist ideal, 


untist leader Barney Price 
ve ta piep rovoke a police attack on a 
touow line * + * Prom that first split 

el ea through the stages of his 
hos War, Gane in Harlem, Spanish 


to 
Ad. ere, ee Point where he casts aside 
the t 
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Dos Passos, John, Adventures of a Young 
Man (Harcourt, 1939) : This is a novel written 
out of a mood of disillusionment * * » 
Glenn Spotswood is a very earnest, idealistic 
youngster, conditioned to championship of 
the underdog by a vaguely liberal father who 
lost his professorship at Columbia because 
of his opposition to our entry into the world 
war. He was seduced by Das Kapital at a 
tender age, and soon after college enrolled 
as a member of the Communist Party. His 
story is one of progressive disillusion and 
frustration in the revolutionary movement, 
to which, in its objectives, he remains faith- 
ful to his death. (Book Review Digest.) 

Fischer, Bertha Mark (Mrs, Louis Fischer), 
The Nazarovs (Harper, 1948): Story of 50 
years in the lives of the Nazarovs, a Russian 
textile manufacturing family, from the end 
of the reign of Alexander III to the middle 
of World War II. Although some of the fam- 
ily became loyal Communists, their former 
bourgeois background prevented them from 
keeping high positions in the Soviet Union, 
„ * Since the history of a betrayed idea 
is it real subject and since the fates of most 
of her characters are predictable long in ad- 
vance, the aliveness of Mrs. Fischer’s story 
is a real achievement. * * Mrs. Fischer 
grinds a heavy ax in this militantly anti- 
Stalinist story, but it is one that is deadly 
sharp. (Book Review Digest.) 

Gibbs, Willa, Tender Men (Farrar, Straus, 
1948): Dakota farm boy cuts home ties to 
become a newspaperman. When he is down 
to his last dollar a Communist organizer 
picks him as usable material. Psychoana- 
lyzed, schooled in Marxism and his trade, 
he becomes a valuable asset. Under severe 
stress he fails to follow directions and is 
sentenced to death. Exposé of Communist 
methods and strategy, individual equality, 
but complete subjection of national and per- 
sonal rights. (Book Review Digest.) 

Hazlitt, Henry, The Great Idea (Appleton, 
1951): Stalenin’s son, Peter, sheltered from 
babyhood on a remote Bermudian isle, re- 
turns to Moscow, capital of Wonworld, to face 
a rigorously regimented life. * * * Stalen- 
in's death places Peter in power, but opposed 
by ambitious No. 1. Deputy Bolshekov, and 
aided in his search for a restoration of hu- 
manitarian government by No. 2, the Ameri- 
can, Adams. Peter and Adams engage in 
endless economic discussion, but do take 
time out to activate reforms by restoring free 
enterprise, For this they are forced to flee 
westward, where the form Freeworld in 
America. (Kirkus quoted in Book Review 
Digest.) 

Koestler, Arthur, Age of Longing (Mac- 
millan, 1951): Set in Paris, the story opens 
on Bastille Day, 195- and closes the follow- 
ing February, with the air-raid sirens an- 
nouncing the last judgment —or maybe just 
another alr-ruld exercise, [It] assembles a 
group of characters who exemplify a variety 
of viewpoints, and whose talk and conduct 
dramatize the author's ideas. (Book Review 
Digest.) 

The young writer “sees through commu- 
nism” and hankers for the utopia he has 
intellectually rejected. (Book Reyiew Di- 
gest.) 

Koestler, Arthur, Darkness at Noon (Mac- 
millian, 1941): A novel of the Moscow 
trials.. 

Brilliant as this book is as a novel, and 
a piece of prison literature, it is probably the 
most valuable as an interpretation of the 
Moscow “confessions” by someone with an 
inner knowledge of totalitarian methods, 
(Fiction Catalog, 1942-46 Supplement.) 

Orwell, George, Animal Farm (Harcourt, 
1946): A political satire, written in the 
guise of an allegory. The animais on a 
certain farm, rise, overthrow their drunken 
master, and take over the running of the 
farm themselyes. The pigs, being more in- 
telligent, are the leaders. Gradually the 
utopian state passes and dictatorsHip seeps 
in; the situation is no better than it was 
before. 
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It has the double meaning, the sharp edge, 
and the lucidity of Swift; it also has a clever 
hostility if one applies the analogy to Soviet 
Russia. (Book Review Digest.) 

Orwell, George, Nineteen Eighty-Four 
(Harcourt, 1949): A satirical novel about 
a future time when people living in 
a coliectivist society are persuaded by 
thought police into thinking that ignor- 
ance is strength and war is peace. The 
chief character is an average man, Winston 
Smith, whose work in the ministry of truth 
consists of falsifying records when state pol- 
icy changes. “The novel depicts his heroic 
search for an underground movement in re- 
volt against the state. It also tells of the 
sad course of his attempt to escape the frus- 
trated conception of sex and to carry on a 
love affair that bears some resemblance to 
romance, some relation to physical joy.“ 
(Saturday Review of Literature quoted in 
Book Review Digest.) 

Singer, Israel Joshua, East of Eden (orig- 
inally published as Chaver Nachman) 
(Knopf, 1959): A story of Jewish lite in 
Poland and Russia from just before the 
World War through the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. The story centers around poor and 
idealistic Nachman, a Socialist who longed 
to go to Russia, that land east of Eden, 
and was bitterly disillusioned with what he 
found there, (Fiction Catalog, 1941.) 
` Sothern, t, Death Solves Nothing 
(Sheed, 1938): Sophia, the heroine, is a Ger- 
man-Polish woman of aristocratic birth, re- 
duced to direct poverty by the Nazi regime. 
In France she meets a Russian Communist 
spy, with whom she falls in love. After 
a period happiness, bitterness and doubt 
again assail Sophia, and the book ends with 
her violent death. (Book Review Digest.) 

Sperber, Manes, Burned Bramble (Double- 
day, 1951): Novel about the Communist 
Party in Europe in the 1930's. The book 
centers around the figure of Soennecke, an 
old-time colleague of Rosa Luxembourg, 
the leader of the German Communist Party, 
and his two chief lieutenants, Vasso and 
Doino, young central European Communists, 
as pure in intent as Soennecke, but already 
incipient deviationists, beset with desperate 
doubts about the Soviet leaders and the 
naked expediency of the party line. These 
three make the nucleus and it is through 
their activities that you come to know the 
many other figures whom Mr. Sperber weaves 
into the labyrinth of the underground Com- 
munist network. (New York Herald Tribune 
Book Review quoted in Book Review Digest). 

Sperber, Manes, the Abyss (Doubleday, 
1952): Second in a trilogy of novels dealing 
with Communists and ex-Communists in 
Europe during the 1930's and 1940's. The 
chief character in this installment is Doino 
Faber, a Yugoslav who escapes the fate of 
his friends and finds refuge for a time in 
France. (Book Review Digest.) 

Trilling, Lionel, Middle of the Journey 
(Viking, 1947): A novel of ideas, the scene 
of which is a Connecticut farming district 
in the late 1930's, The chief protagonist 
is John Laskell who goes there to recover 
from an almost fatal illness, and to be near 
his friends, the Crooms, who sre summer 
residents. Although he is not a devout Com- 
munist, Laskell is instrumental in saving 
an ex-Communist friend from possible vio- 
lence. That fact and the pitiful death of 
the young daughter of one of the natives 
provides the little action of the novel. (Book 
Review Digest.) 

Wylie, Ida Alexa Ross, Furious Young Man 
(Little, 1936): Fired by youthful zeal and 
faith in the principles of communism, Tor 
Wyatt went to Russia, where he married a 
loyal Soviet worker. Disillusionment fol- 
lowed when he saw communism in action— 
his hoped-for Utopia was brutal and auto- 
cratic, his Russian wife deserted him, and 
he returned to conservative England and 
an English sweetheart. Melodramatic and 
tinged with propaganda. (Booklist quoted 
in Fiction Catalog, 1941.) 
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Annual Banquet, Ward 1, Lynn Woods 
Civic Association, Lynn, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following, which is part of the ad- 
dress I delivered at the annual banquet 
of ward 1, Lynn Woods Civic Associa- 
tion, Lynn, Mass., on Monday, June 7, 
1954, at Briarcliff Lodge: 

The neighborhood in which a person grows 
up or spends many years of his life rates 
high in his affections. 

The fact that its people are well known 
to him, that its familiar places are a com- 
forting sight, gives him a feeling of friend- 
ship, loyalty. and security. 

Here is the school he went to. 

There is the church he attends. 

Next to his family and his home, the 
neighborhood is very close to him, almost 
like a larger family to which he belongs. 

It is not just a street or a block. 

When someone in Lynn inquires about a 
person, you begin by saying: Joe Johnson? 
Sure I know him. He lives in ward 1.“ 

That is the main point of identification. 
Incidental details follow. 

Wards were originally intended as politi- 
cal subdivisions of a city. 

They also have a social meaning, like those 
groupings in a big city, for instance, that 
ace known as the Ward 14 Social and Ath- 
letic Club or the Ladies’ Charitable Aid So- 
ciety of Ward 20. 

Ever notice how clannish some wards can 
be? 

A newcomer has to serve an apprentice- 
ship—prove himself before he is admitted to 
full membership. After that, if he wants to 
run for public office or begins to keep com- 
pany with a girl with an eye to matrimony 
or starts up in a business or profession, the 
ward gives him confidence and support that 
he would receive nowhere else. 

In all the patterns of life, from family 
to religion, to political party, fraternal mem- 
bership, and one's relationship to an occupa- 
tion or a profession, none has the balanced 
community interest that is typified by a good 
neighborhood. 

Ward 1 is a section of neat and attractive 
middle-class homes that has taken on a new 
look with all the residential building that 
has taken place since the end of World War 


It is representative of a significant devel- 
opment in American life during recent years. 

High or low the dream of every citizen is 
to own a home of his own with a lawn 
around it for beauty and privacy, and with 
neighbors who have also Improved their 
position in life. 

People once lived in the center of cities, 
in crowded tenements where there was little 
light or alr, and no elbow room for children 
to develop in a safe and healthy environ- 
ment, 

The automobile has changed all that. 

People don't have to live within walking 
distance of their work. 

Greater conveniences have enabled the 
humblest citizen to work and save and plan 
for a home instead of a tenement. 

This is what we mean by opportunity and 
progress, 

And, in the process, a change comes over 
people. 

With a chance to realize their dreams, 
their morale improves, and they acquire a 
greater sense of responsibility, 
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The man who owns his home has a real 
stake in the life of his community and its 
problems. 

The tax-rate is no longer a remote sub- 
ject for others to solve. 

He does not take city services for granted. 

The school is much more to him now than 
an institution that contacts him once a 
month through the medium of report cards 
regarding the educational welfare of his 
children. 

He suddenly finds himself taking a real 
and vital interest in all matters that affect 
his neighborhood. 

At the start it is prompted by the imme- 
diate recognition that the progress or decline 
of his neighborhood is tied in with profit 
or loss. 

But the roots of real living go much deeper 
than that. 

Happier home life, happier children, and 
encouraging signs that those around us— 
across the street. down the avenue, and up 
the hill, are sharing in the progress of your 
ward, buld self-respect and pride In the life 
around us. 

In the world of today, where there is so 
much suspicion, envy, and turmoil, the ex- 
tension of neighborliness in action that we 
witness here could accomplish far more to 
solve problems than all the postures and in- 
trigues and forced compromises that keep 
the world in fear and confusion, 

The Ward 1 Civic Association is an example 
of people working together for a common 
purpose voluntarily. 

Doing it on your own Initiative and be- 
cause you have learned to have confidence 
in one another. 

This ts true community spirit. 

It cannot be regimented. 

It cannot be left to Government. 

Only as people do things for themselves 
and for their neighborhood, whether it be 
the ward, the city, the State, the Nation, or 
the world community and through the me- 
dium of public opinion, can we ever make 
genuine progress that is fair to all concerned. 

The Ward 1 Civic Association is proof that 
it can be done. 

I congratulate you on your enterprise. 

Your neighborhood is a finer place in which 
to live because you have made it 30. 


Intemperance Opposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from the people in my home 
town comes another petition in support 
of legislation prohibiting the advertising 
of alcoholic beverages and its transpor- 
tation in interstate commerce. 

It reads as follows: 

Inasmuch as our Nation faces a world of 
dangers in which it becomes imperatively 
necessary to conserve our youth and to 
achieve a high degree of fitness, we, the mem- 
bers of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union and friends of the churches of Michi- 
gan, earnestly beseech you to support the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, and the Langer bill, 
S. 3294, to prohibit in interstate commerce 
the transportation of alcoholic-beverages ad- 
vertising in newspapers, periodicals, etc., and 
its broadcasting over the radio and television: 

Lucy Hicks, Hilda Woonders, Jessie Gor- 
lock, Myrtle P. Kremer, Leah Weston, Zelma 
Harris, Grace Teusink, Lucille Ingalsbee, Ted 
Hicks, Ernest Harris, Henry Teusink, Ben 
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Woonders, Jean Alcott, Milan J. Leveth 
Pauline Peterson, Ruth Terry, Mina S. Tracy: 
Etta C. Lemon, Florence Cook, Mrs. Amy 
Glaze, Lewis Huntley, Emily S. Wise, Azells 
Welsh, Dora Warner, Cleo Stukel, Harriet 
Moore, Nellie B. Hope, W. J, Moore, William 
B. Plummer, Evelyn Gillette, Myra Tripp 
Marguerite Hale, James O. Leech, Clara H. 
Brainard, Thelma M. Meyer, Jo Mihelheim, 
Joyce Magers, Betty J. Levett, Grace A. Camp” 
bell, Doris Adams, Helen Whisler, Allegan, 
Mich.; Blanche Kenbeck, Kalamazoo, Mich,; 
Lois Plummes, Mahlan J. Henrich, Harold 
E. Terry, Edward E. Peterson, Gael E. Marvin: 
Ona L. Terry, Frank J. Terry, Peggy Leech. 
Helen Kilburn, June Zuerback, Allegan, Mich 


Let's Protect American Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


Or WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, foreign im- 
ports have struck again, and the cons¢* 
quences are closed plants and greater un- 
employment. Last week, the Charleston, 
W. Va., plant of the Libby-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. announced the closing of * 
production furnace and an experimen 
furnace, a move which will cost 240 men 
their jobs. Two other units closed less 
than a year ago, affecting about 260 em- 
ployees, and these have not been pu 
back into production. The competition 
of cheap foreign labor in the plate-g 
industry has, therefore, cost 500 skilled 
and highly paid craftsmen the means of 
earning a livelihood. This is an Ameri- 
can industry, Mr. Speaker, and these are 
American workmen, They are Ameri” 
cans who pay taxes and who give th 
sons and daughters to protect America 
on the fields of battle. 

The Libby-Owens-Ford plant is th? 
largest plate-glass factory in the world. 
The plant normally employs approxi 
mately 1,800 workers, and the latest cut 
back has reduced the force to 1,300. 

Officials of the company and repre, 
sentatives of labor are in agreemen 
that the rapid increase in imports of 
European window glass, made under lo 
wage conditions, has been the 
cause of the work loss. Wages at 
Charleston plant average six times 
much per hour as those paid to Euro 
employees for the same type of work, and 
almost identical types of machines 
used. The disastrous increase in impor” 
can readily be seen by comparing fi 
for 1948 with those of 1953. In 19 
about 1 million square feet of plate glas 
was imported. In 1953 the United state 
imported 100 million square feet l 
glass—an increase of 100 times the 
amount imported 5 years earlier. The 
1953 figure represents 1,020,000 
hours of work in modern window-g13% 
factories. = 

The bad effects of glutting window 
glass markets are not confined to 
district in West Virginia. The America“ 
Window Glass plant at Jeannette, P., 
has recently closed, and 800 employe, 
have been laid off. Likewise, reductiO’, 
have been made at the Pittsburgh Pla 
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Glass plant, and the Libby-Owens-Ford 
Plant at Shreveport, La., is operating 
Only 2 out of 4 furnaces. 

Mr, Speaker, American industries can- 
Not stand against the competition of 
Slave labor in foreign countries without 
reasonable protection. Since coming to 

Ingress, many of us have clamored for 
and demanded this protection from the 
administration. Our voices have been 
Taised in vain and have fallen upon 
heedless ears. In following the admoni- 
tion that we are our brother's keeper, 
the administration thinks only of our 
brothers abroad but is thoughtless of our 

thers at home. The storm warnings 
are continuing to grow on the economic 
orizon, as more and more men and 
Women are thrown out of work and are 
added to relief rolls. 

A few days ago, I introduced a bill 
designed to restore to Congress the final 
Tesponsibility for any adjustments made 

tariffs. The aim of my bill would be 

establish imports on a fair competi- 
tive basis by avoiding import injury to 
mestic producers. The final authority 
tariff modification would be shifted 

m the executive to the legislative 
branch. I believe this change is im- 
Perative, because the tariff would no 
longer be used as an instrument of di- 

lomacy even to the detriment of Amer- 
industries and the people who work 

in them. While the executive branch 
Would no longer have the final word in 
R tariff adjustment, the bill neverthe- 
lesg provides that the Department of 
State might, if it so desired, send to Con- 
a statement seting forth its views 

N any tariff adjustment order. The 
ational Security Council would likewise 
given a voice in the determination 

Cases, to the extent of having a repre- 
dentative sit with the Tariff Commission 
during hearings. 

The bill also provides for an import 

ta on residual fuel oil. This provi- 
don would be a protection to the coal 
dustry. 

The overall objective of this bill is to 
assure the largest volume of imports that 
May be absorbed by this country with- 
ire causing import injury to American 

ustries. It would provide the ma- 
Shinery by which our tariffs may be rea- 
Wendls and fairly adjusted so as to pro- 
one the American people first. It would 
er some help to the coal industry, the 
th industry, the pottery industry, and 
© many other industries whose enter- 
g initiative has given the American 
Wople the highest standard of living in 
Am, World and whose ingenuity has made 
erica the hope of all humankind, 


Congress Should Probe Poultry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
N Te HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


wude PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the , leave to extend my remarks in 
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entitled “Congress Should Probe Poul- 
try,” written by Hilton E. Hanna for 
the May issue of the Butcher Workman. 
In this article Mr. Hanna focuses at- 
tention on a problem of sanitation in the 
meat industry. The article follows: 
CONGRESS SHOULD Prose POULTRY 
(By Hilton E. Hanna) 


(Eprror's Nore.—The following article by 
our feature writer, Hilton E. Hanna, focuses 
attention on a problem that has too long 
been ignored. Time for action in this situa- 
tion is already overdue. It ought to be 
pointed out, however, that nothing in this 
article or in others that might follow on 
the subject, is intended to cast reflection or 
damage the reputation of the poultry in- 
dustry, which has literally mushroomed 
into a mammoth industry practically over- 
night and in a sense may still be exper- 
iencing “growing pains.” Despite this fact, 
it is the sincere hope of the Butcher Work- 
man, that the American people and their 
elected representatives will so “rise to the 
occasion” that the practices described here 
may be promptly and completely eliminated, 
not only from the operations of companies 
in which they have been reported, but where- 
ever they might exist, and that such con- 
Gitions never again be permitted on any 
scale or in any area of the industry. When 
such action has been taken, then chicken— 
back, the breast and all the rest—wil] once 
more be the bird we have always loved. 
P. E. G.) 

Approximately 50 years ago, 1906 to be 
exact, Upton Sinclair aroused an indifferent 
Nation to the incredible lack of sanitation, 
sickening economic conditions, and the sea 
of human misery that surrounded the meat- 
packing industry of that period. Sinclair 
vividly described those conditions in his long 
famous book, The Jungle. 

Today, conditions in certain areas of the 
poultry industry cry out to high heavens for 
another Sinclair to paint forceful word pic- 
tures and focus attention on the appalling 
new jungle which as sprung up in the poultry 
industry. This “jungle business“ in the poul- 
try industry seems to flourish in cases where 
the rotten products can be most easily 
“passed off" without detection. In other 
words the purveyors of this filthy trade make 
their “big haul” on the unsuspecting con- 
sumer in instances where the chickens are 
cut up and sold in packages of breasts, 
wings, drum sticks, or some other particular 
parts of the bird and featured as ready for 
frying or stewing. 

The story of this modern jungle Is neither 
the easiest nor the most pleasant for the 
Butcher Workman to relate. It is difficult 
to handle, first of all because of the welfare 
of our members, 30,000 of whom are earning 
their Livelihood in the poultry industry. 
Equally important, it is a difficult story to 
handle because of the welfare of those em- 
ployers in the industry who take pride in 
the reputation of their business and do 
everything in their power to make sure that 
the products they handle are every bit as 
sanitary and wholesome as those of the great 
meatpacking industry of today. In spite 
of these considerations, the general welfare 
of the consuming public—which means all 
of us—demands that the story be told. 

At the present time it is estimated that 
approximately 300,000 workers are employed 
in the poultry industry in the United States. 
In plants where the workers are organized, 
their contracts provide for sanitary and other 
decent working conditions, This pride in 
production and cooperative policing of work- 
ing conditions has developed to such & point 
that in a number of areas of the country, 
processed poultry products carry both the 
seal of our International Union, the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
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trademark of the company employing our 
members. This system of labeling serves as 
a double guaranty of highest quality prod- 
ucts. It is double assurance that both the 
union and the companies stand 100 percent 
behind the products they produce. 

On the other hand, recent attempts to or- 
ganize in certain areas of the poultry in- 
dustry reveal the existence of some truly pu- 
trid, filthy, inhuman, and almost unbeliev- 
able conditions. Affidavits in our possession 
point out that In instance after instance, 
employees are forced to work day m and 
day out under sickening conditions, handling 
and preparing diseased birds which move 
along in trade and eventually wind up on 
the tables of unsuspecting customers. 

Get the story firsthand from some of the 
poultry workers themselves. Listen to this 
account from affidavit No. 1: 

“My job was to pull feathers, and those 
who were on this job with me and I were the 
first ones to handle the chickens after they 
had passed through the scalding process and 
roughing machine. When the chickens 
reached me, most of the feathers were off the 
bodies and I could see the skin of the birds 
very clearly. 

“It is quite often that thousands of 
chickens would pass on the line with sores 
on their bodies. Thousands of them would 
have large swellings as large as a chicken egg 
on their bodies. These swellings were filled 
with a yellowish pus, and the odor was very 
strong. Others would have red spots all over 
their bodies that looked like smallpox.” 

Affidavit No. 2 reads in part as follows: 

“I have seen thousands of chickens that 1 
have worked on that had large sores on their 
bodies. Some of the sores had hard scabs on 
them and some of them would be open. I 
have, when I had time, cut these sores off. 
These sores would range in size from a dime 
to the size of a half dollar, I have also 
seen chickens with red spots all over their 
bodies. We did not know what caused there 
red spots but we would remark to each other 
that they had smallpox or measles.” 

Here is another worker's sworn statement: 

“When I was killing chickens I have cut 
the throats of many chickens that were al- 
ready dead and stiff. These dead chickens 
would at times have part of their heads 
mashed off. The first time I saw these kind 
of chickens come along, I did not cut their 
throats, but (my) supervisors came and told 
me to cut their throats and let them go 
through with the good ones. I obeyed them 
from then on until I changed jobs. 

“When on the killing job, I would also kill 
chickens that would be sick and have long, 
thick, and stringy pus coming from their 
mouths and nostrils. 

“When clipping gizzards I would see large 

on the entrails that looked like a 
mass of jelly. These chicken entrails would 
smell awfully bad, and at times would make 
me sick at the stomach. The entrails would 
have small pimples on them that looked 
similar to measles. The gizzards would be 
full of worms and would get all over my 
hands, and they would also have some kind 
of hard growths on them. ‘The livers would 
be almost green at times. 

“These diseased livers and gizzards would 
be taken to the stuffing table and put in a 
sack and placed back in the chickens.” 

Affidavit No. 4 gives this picture: 

“When packing there would be hundreds 
of chickens per day come into the packing 
room that would be bruised, have sores on 
them, and the chest cavity would be covered 
with pus. Sometimes the skins of chickens 
would be so covered with sores (sores that 
would have openings with a hard gristly 
ring around them, others that would have 
scabs over the sores, and others with red 
pimples that looked like measles and chicken 
pox) that I would have to take the entire 
skin off. Some of these sores could be cut 


conn, I herewith include an article of North America, and the brand name or off, After taking the skin off or cutting the 
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sores off, I would pack them in boxes and 
see them loaded on trucks to be taken to 
market. Others that would have different 
parts that had turned green would have 
the green parts cut off and the rest of the 
carcas would be packed and loaded out for 
market.” 
FEDERAL INSPECTION NEEDED 

This threat to the Nation's health and 
welfare exists primarily because there is no 
Federal law compelling inspection of poul- 
try products which move in interstate com- 
merce. Consequently, in the main, only 
the laws of the jungle prevail in the prepar- 
ation of poultry products for market. 

Contrast poultry with meat and you get 
the picture. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the Nation's meat sup- 
ply ls prepared under compulsory Federal 
inspection and most of the rest is subject 
to State or local inspection laws. On the 
other hand, none of the Nation's poultry is 
sold under compulsory Federal inspection 
and relatively few States have any com- 
pulsory poultry inspection. For example, 
even the great State of Illinois, home of our 
International headquarters, has no com- 
pulsory poultry inspection. 

There is, however, a Federal poultry in- 
spection and grading program, but it is pure- 
ly voluntary and covers less than 20 percent 
of the Nation's commercial poultry supply. 
This voluntary program is invited and ac- 
cepted by those poultry houses and estab- 
lishments that take pride in being able to 
advertise and offer their products to the 
public as “U. S. Government inspected” 
or “Government graded.” These pro- 
ducers, and others whose contracts with 
thelr organized employees provide for sani- 
tary conditions, and other operators who 
cater to a limited trade or invite their custo- 
mers to watch their birds being dressed, are 
the major exceptions to the jungle laws 
that prevail in the industry. 

Time and again the affidavits that call 
attention to the complete lack of sanitation 
and utterly filthy conditions that exist in 
certain areas of the poultry industry, point 
to the fact that no inspectors, Federal, State, 
or local, are ever seen around the plants. 

Another worker makes a sworn statement: 

“My job was cleaning up and during the 
last 4 months my job was cutting off feet. 
This job required that I handle and cut the 
feet off every third chicken. During my 
tenure of employment I have never seen the 
Federal, county, or State Inspector in the 
Plant. I have seen thousands of chickens 
with large sores, broken wings, discolored 
spots, and some were green and slimy: 
These chickens were then sent into the pack- 
ing room for shipment. I have never seen 
a chicken that was discarded as unfit for 
human consumption. All chickens regard- 
less of their condition were sent to the pack- 
ing room.” 

Affidavit No. 6 says this: 

“My Job was to take the galls off the livers. 
I also had to handle the hearts. I have han- 
died thousands of livers with big ugly sores, 
hearts that were enlarged to twice their nor- 
mal size, and hearts that were covered with 
pus. Sometimes these sores would break 
Gpen and an odor was so bad that I could 
hardly stand it. I would put the livers and 
hearts into a trough, diseased ones and all. 
They were then washed by a machine and 
sent to the packing room where they were 
prepared for shipment, I was instructed to 
put every one, including the diseased part, 
into the trough which I did. I have never 
ce an Inspector in the plant.” 

The description of conditions above re- 
ported was furnished our union by poultry 
plant employees who have recently entered 
our ranks and who seek through the Amalga- 
mated the benefits of collected bargaining. 
Our union will always insist upon contracts 
that provide at least minimum standards of 
health and sanitation in production as well 
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as improved conditions of employment for 
the workers. 


ISSUE BIGGER THAN JUST A CONTRACT 


By their affidavits these newly organized 
workers show an unwillingness to act as 
silent partners in abuses of the American 
public. They themselves have taken the first 
important step to remedy the situation. 
They have called on our international union 
to help save their health, their lives, and 
thelr consciences. 

We have responded and entered the picture 
in all good faith, as their chosen representa- 
tives. As the record of our organization 
shows, we are never unmindful of the wel- 
fare of our employers. At the same time, no 
representative of the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen would or could 
afford to accept a contract unless such an 
agreement specifically provided for sanitary 
conditions of production and other improved 
conditions of employment, as well as higher 
wages, 

Putting it bluntly and briefly, the workers 
have acted—they have started the ball 
rolling. Our union in turn has gone to bat 
and is doing everything in its power to help 
clean up the mess. Now it seems that it ts 
time for Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public to swing 
into action, not only with an aroused con- 
science and moral indignation, but also with 
a positive demand for action and result by 
Congress, the State legislatures, city and 
county lawmakers, public-health officers, and 
other interested citizens and officials. 

It is true that the passing and enforce- 
ment of adequate food-inspection laws to 
protect the American people from diseased 
poultry, foul chicken, and such matters, may 
not appeal to the fancy or capture the imagi- 
nation of either the general public or the 
lawmakers in the same manner as spectacu- 
lar congressional hearings, pock-marked 
windshields, or somber speculation about 
involvement in another shooting war, But 
it strikes us that this poultry jungle which 
has been described for us is a perfectly 
natural field, fertile with possibilties for a 
super on-the-scene congressional investi- 
gation, fully equipped with TV, radio, and 
newsreel pickups. 

Paraphrasing a well-known quotation, we 
would say that now is the time for all good 
men—lawmakers and crusaders included—to 
come to the aid of their country. And if 
the old adage still holds good that the way 
to a man’s heart is through his stomach, then 
the gentleman or gentlelady who first pro- 
motes the investigation here suggested and 
follows it up with positive and effective 
action, will not only win the undying praise 
of his countrymen, but will have earned the 
everlasting support of his constituents, 

CHALLENGE TO THE INDUSTRY 


We pointed out at the beginning that this 
story is neither the easiest nor the most 
pleasant for the Butcher Workman to pub- 
lish, We are fully aware that there are 
limitless possibilities for distortion, mis- 
understanding, and even condemnation of 
the entire poultry industry because of the 
situation described in these pages. 

In spite of the adverse possibilities re- 
ferred to here, we have complete faith and 
confidence in the basic judgment of the 
American people. They can be counted on 
to act with sanity when all the facts are 
known. The history of the country proves 
that. For example, there is hardly a major 
industry of the Nation which has not had 
its “black sheep" or “dark days” sometime 
through the years, but playing ostrich by 
sticking one’s head in the sand has never 
solved any problem. Problems are solved by 
frankly facing facts and acting on them in 
an honest, intelligent, and determined 
manner, 

It might be worth pointing out here that 
as & result of public reaction to the count- 
less tales of grease jolnts or eating places, 
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the catering industry has developed a healthy 
trend of closer inspection of food and equip- 
ment, and more rigid health requirements 
for its personnel. It has brought in the 
development toward more plain-view or see- 
it-done kitchens. 

We again call attention to the fact that 
30,000 of the employees in the poultry in- 
dustry are organized workers. The con- 
tracts of these workers, with health and 
sanitary working condition clauses, are as- 
surances that the products they handle are 
produced under sanitary conditions. In 
many sections of the country, in the absence 
of adequate Federal or State law, these con- 
tracts of the organized workers are the only 
guaranty that consumers have that they 
g getting food fit for human consumption 

hen they purchase poultry products. This 
means that in such cases, our Amalgamated 
members and their employers are the guard- 
ians of the health and welfare of the con- 
sumers. 

On the other hand, we are forced to call 
attention to the fact that there are still 
approximately 270,000 or 9 times as many 
unorganized as organized workers in the 
poultry industry. The unorganized are wage 
earners without contracts and therefore 
without effective voice in saying anything 
about the sanitation and working condi- 
tions in their places of employment. Wher- 
ever this is the case and where no adequate 
State inspection law exists and where the 
processors choose not to invite Federal in- 
spection, the consuming public is completely 
at the mercy of plant operators, many of 
whom may prove to be unscrupulous. 


ORGANIZING DRIVE GOES FORWARD 


We have carried our drive for union organ’ 
ization of poultry workers right into the 
heart of tough antiunion territory with ex- 
cellent results thus far. Last fall the em“ 
ployees of the Denison Poultry & Egg Co- 
and the Eastex Poultry Co., both of Center. 
Tex., voted in an NLRB election to have the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Bu 
Workmen represent them as 
agent. 

For fully 6 months representatives of ouf 
union tried by every legal means possible to 
negotiate contracts for better wages and con- 
ditions of employment for the workers, in- 
cluding such conditions of health and sanita”? 
tion for the employees as would insure ths 
the workers would not be compelled to touch 
or expose themselves to unwholesome or 
eased products. But when all negotia 
efforts failed and no sign of reasonable agre?” 
ment was in sight, the workers went out 
strike. It was their means of last resort. 


INSPECTION LAWS IN ACTION 


Eastex Poultry Co. ts listed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture on 1 
January 1954 list as a plant operating under 
the voluntary Federal sanitation program 
contract with the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. 

Denison Poultry Co. is not so listed VI 
Uncle Sam. 

Affidavits in our possession concerning tps 
operations of Eastex Poultry raise some 
ous questions about the thoroughness an 
effectiveness of the present Federal poultii 
inspection program. 

The products ot Denison Poultry and otnef 
Texas poultry processors have moved in of 
merce to some States under circumstances d, 
doubtful legality. A few States, like «$ 
fornia, have rigid poultry inspection 1a bed 
which provide that out-of-State poultry n tet 
not be relnspected if it originates in Sta elf 
whose inspection laws are as strict as th 
own. 

Texas has no poultry inspection law at — 
But nevertheless to enable Texas-produt ng 
poultry to reach out-of-State markets. tut 
Texas Commissioner of Agriculture wees 
ahead on his own and appointed inspec’ to 
to whom he gave authority to certify 35 jy 
sanitation and grade of poultry produ 
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eras Without the guidance of any published 
or standards. 
The legality of these unwarranted appoint- 
ray Mts and so-called inspection procedures 
Under severe challenge initiated by 
Wislgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
kmen of North America Local 103. As 
Diets to press, on the union's motion the 
ant Court of Travis County has issued 
Mie restraining and enjoining the Com- 
1 ioner of Agriculture of the State of Texas 
taki Appointing any poultry inspectors or 
tion € &ny action relative to poultry inspec- 
th anywhere in the State of Texas other 
an adherence to the standards and tests 
8 by the United States Department of 
culture, 
—.— urther developments in this case will be 
Wor i future issues ot the Butcher 


THREAT TO HEALTH OF ALL 


thin’ Situation gets worse the more you 
You of it. It gets to be really tragic when 
tan, realize that in this air age, poultry from 
and uninspected plants can be 
fee from one end of the country to another 
mply a matter of hours. Or if we con- 
p er only the refrigerated trucks, poultry 
hunde and packed in one place can be 
borden of miles away, possibly across the 
period. of several States, in an overnight 
u This means that distance from the 
norganized and uninspected plants is no 
nger a protection, 
tna ds situation ts a direct threat, both to 
Consuming public and to those workers 
Way employers who are cooperating in every 
oni Possible to produce quality products. If 
ray) from the standpoint of its own mate- 
Welfare, therefore, it would seem that 
the 2 industry itself should be leading 
pectin ub campaign, both for effective in- 
a Wel m laws adequately enforced and for 
Ry l-organized, self-policing campaign. 
Aang though another Upton Sinclair comes 
of 25 fully dramatize the surroundings 
Cutte ther "jungle," the Amalgamated Meat 
Wi TS will continue its usual course. We 
tervan, On organizing the unorganized and 
talr- -E Our members, coperating with those 
minded and decent employers, and ap- 
dt the to the American people, the Congress 
legisla United States and to the various State 
Strain’? for action in cleaning up and 
W. tening out any unhealthy situations 
tny aay encounter, whether in poultry or 
Other industry or enterprise, 


Disposal of Government Surplus Food 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


In OF WEST VIRGINIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
as Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


ot thi YRD. Mr. Speaker, in January 
P, Dn year, I contacted Mr. Marshall 
Brangi ss. Chief, Direct Distribution 
Aerien Food Distribution Division, 
Qesteg Tal Marketing Service, and re- 
10 that adequate amounts of food 
ed f vernment surplus stocks be pro- 
Deople Or distribution to the unemployed 
to in West Virginia. The response 
te dest was encouraging and im- 

hay, te. Many carloads of surplus food 
that qubsequently been channeled into 
thous, sa and have brought relief to 
ig Con ds of families. The distribution 
on the nuing through the cooperation 
Wepartutate level of the West Virginia 
ent of public assistance, the 
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United Mine Workers of America, and 
the Salvation Army. 

There has been some misunderstand- 
ing as to whether there is any regulation 
in the law which limits the quantity of 
surplus foods that may be made avail- 
able to eligible recipients. In order to 
clarify this question, I have contacted 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and have received a reply which 
answers the question as follows: 

There is nothing in the law which limits 
the quantity of surplus foods that may be 
made available to eligible recipients. They 
can be distributed in any quantity which 
can be utilized in its entirety and not be 
Wasted. 


In order that other Members of Con- 
gress may have the benefit of this infor- 
mation, I am including a letter from Mr, 
George A. Dice, Acting Deputy Admin- 
istrator, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Speaker, 136,500 people in West 
Virginia are receiving surplus food, 
While I am grateful to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the cooperation rendered 
by the Department of Agriculture in 
supplying hungry families with food, I 
must say, nevertheless, that the Federal 
Government continues to do nothing to 
offset- growing unemployment and to 
provide the coal industry, the glass in- 
dustry; the pottery industry, and other 
American industries with the protection 
which they so vitally need against the 
importation of cheap foreign goods 
which are continuing to glut the markets 
thus depriving our fellow Americans of 
the right to work and earn their daily 
bread. 

The letter referred to follows: 

June 3, 1954. 
Hon. Rosert C. BYRD, 
House of Representatives. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN: On several occasions 
you have directed inquiries to Mr. M. P. 
Driggs, of this service, concerning the dis- 
tribution of surplus commodities to needy 
families and persons in West Virginia. Just 
recently, you asked Mr. Driggs for additional 
information about the continued availability 
of surplus commodities, 

Surplus commodities are acquired by the 
Department under the provisions of section 
32 of the act of August 24, 1935, as amended. 
They may be made available to nonprofit 
echool-lunch programs, charitable institu- 
tions, needy Indians, and families and per- 
sons determined to be in need by appropri- 
ate State and local agencies. In West Vir- 
ginia, the State department of public wel- 
fare is administratively responsible for the 
distribution of surplus commodities. The 
Toods presently available are butter, cheese, 
nonfat dry milk solids, canned beef and 
gravy, dry beans, shortening and, in some 
instances, potatoes. There is nothing in the 
law which limits the quantity of surplus 
foods that may be made available to eligible 
recipients. They can be distributed in any 
quantity which can be utilized in its en- 
tirety and not be wasted. Thus, if a State 
distributing agency is requested for permis- 
sion to increase the quantity of a particular 
surplus commodity because of need, the dis- 
tributing agency has authority to grant the 
request as long as the supply is sufficient for 
this purpose. We are attaching a guide for 
distribution to needy persons which State 
distributing agencies use as a base. As indi- 
cated, it is elastic in its application, 

Twenty-six counties in West Virginia at 
the present time are distributing surplus 
commodities to needy families and persons, 
The total number of participants under the 
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program is 136,500. The counties include 
Barbour, Boone, Braxton, Cabell, Clay, Fay- 
ette, Greenbrier, Harrison, Kanawha, Lin- 
coln, Logan, Marion, Mason, Mercer, Mingo, 
Monongalia, McDowell, Nicholas, Ohio, Pres- 
ton, ‘Putnam, Raleigh, Randolph, Taylor, 
Wood, and Wyoming. 

As was indicated to you, the Department, 
upon request, will continue to make surplus 
commodities available to West Virginia con- 
sistent with the needs of the State. 

Sincerely yours, 


Acting Deputy Administrator. 


Thousands of Yugoslav Patriots—Sovict 
Slaves in Siberia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, between the time the Russian 
troops first entered Yugoslavia and the 
final liquidation of the forces of General 
Mihailovich, I am informed that thou- 
sands—perhaps 50,000—troops of Mi- 
hailovich’s were brutally deported from 
their homeland into Siberia where they 
now languish. These Yugoslav patriots 
fought on the side of freedom during the 
war and because of that they are now 
living under subhuman conditions of 
Soviet slave camps. The United States 
should present this matter to the United 
Nations and demand the freedom of 
these individuals. Recently I received a 
letter from an authoritative person de- 
scribing this situation. I will not dis- 
close the name of my informant because 
of relatives and friends of his who are 
presently living under the Communist 
regime in Yugoslavia. It seems that it 
is as necessary to protect people believ- 
ing in liberty whether in Tito’s Com- 
munist state or in the Communist states 
under Moscow’s rule. The letter is as 
follows: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN KERSTEN: May you 
raise your voice in favor of many thousands 


of Yugoslav patriots who were forcibly de- 


ported to the Soviet concentration camps ds 
a result of a devilish Communist policy to 
destroy everybody and everything that is on 
the side of God and the free world. 

With this letter I would like to draw your 
attention and the attention of the Congress 
of the United States to those who up to now 
are forgotten by the free world, only because 
they do not have their own country, govern- 
ment, or a party interested in their destiny, 
that can make known their fate and ask for 
their release from Soviety slavery. 

You certainly remember the heroic strur- 
gle of Gen. Drazha Mihallovich and his 
troops on the side of the United States and 
western allies in the World War II. It hap- 
pened that his troops and Chetniks, who at 
that time were fighting against the German 
Army of occupation directly supporting in 
this way our then Soviet ally and its troops 
in their mission for the liberation of the 
northwestern part of Yugoslavia. They were 
rewarded by the Soviets with deportation 
and enslavement into Siberia. It is not nec- 
essary to say that these camps are places of 
horror, misery, and death. These Yugoslav 
patriots were sent there in order to destroy 
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them, because they were on the side of God 
and the free world. 


THOUSANDS DEPORTED BY THE COMMUNIST TITO 


Thirty-five thousand of civilians, patriots, 
in Belgrade alone, when Tito's partisans en- 
tered Belgrade were liberated—killed out- 
side of town or delivered to the Soviets for 
a reeducation in the Soviet schools (camps) 
by the Soviet specialists. The victims were 
packed into the railway wagons bulit for 
cattle and sent in them to the Soviet 
paradise. 

Additional thousands of General Mihailo- 
vich's troops who resisted the Communist 
regime in the woods for many months more, 
even after the Communist regime was es- 
tablished in Yugoslavia, were captured, ow- 
ing to the lack of ammunition and food. 
Many of them were killed in the last battles, 
but many of them were also captured and 
sent to Soviet camps. It suited both Stalin 
and Tito to annihilate these stubborn pa- 
trlots who were Christians and freedom- 
loving people. 

Apart from those above mentioned, nu- 
merous others had the same destiny. All 
those who remained in Yugoslavia had to 
be liquidated. Siberia, which is very far 
away from Yugoslavia, and into which the 
“damned westerners” and “war mongers” 
could not have an insight, was the best place 
for them. ‘There many of these “criminals” 
after being physically tortured, had to die. 


THE PROOF OF THEIR PRESENT SLAVERY EXISTS 


It is a well-known fact in Yugoslavia that 
many thousands of these troops of General 
Mihatlovich’s and the civilian population 
were deported. But nobody dares to talk 
about or mention it. The Communist secret 
police, Tito's UDBA, would take care of such 
enemies of the people. The patriots cap- 
tured by the Tito partisans or UDBA were 
loaded into trains and deported. ‘Thousands 
upon thousands of families know that the 
missing members of their families were not 
killed in battle against the partisans, nor 
were they executed by the UDBA, they were 
not found in Tito's prisons or camps. The 
government never gave an account of them 
to their families. 

It has happened that some of these un- 
fortunates have escaped from the trains dur- 
ing the transportation across Rumania and 
the western part of Russia and confirmed 
the already known fact of their deportation. 

Some Italians who were POW's in Russia, 
and who were recently released, confirmed 
the existence of these deportees. They have 
seen not only the former soldiers of Gen- 
eral Mihallovich but also Yugoslav civilians 
In different Soviet camps. The exact num- 
ber of them is unknown because they are 
dispersed into numerous camps. There is 
no doubt that these patriots could not be 
mistaken for the pro-comminformists, who 
escaped Tito’s land after the split between 
Tito and Stalin. ‘The proof concerning the 
deportation of Mihailovich’s men originated 
much earlier than the split between Tito and 
Stalin. The procomminformists were treat- 
ed as friends by the Soviets when they were 
banished by Tito. Recently almost all of 
these procomminformists were returned by 
the Soviets into Yugoslavia to serve the 
Soviet interests there. They were returned 
to Yugoslavia immediately after relations 
between Moscow and Tito were reestablished. 


WHO WILL TAKE CARE OF THE DESTINY OF THESE 
ANTI-COMMUNIST YUGOSLAYS? 

The free world and free humanity only 
can do this because the deportees have lost 
their country toa Communistregime. They 
are stateless. Tito's government will never 
act in their behalf? Tito will never forget 
these reactionaries and criminals who fought 
against him. If they would return, they 
would be additional trouble to the other 
troubles which he already has with the tre- 
mendous majority of Yugoslay population. 
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They could do nothing else but strengthen 
the already existing resistance to Tito’s com- 
munism, and, moreover, their release would 
reveal the truths unpleasant to Tito and 
provoke reaction against him with the 
United States public. Sothe Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment keeps quiet about the whole situa- 
tion. The Soviets, on the other hand, need 
the slaves. 

The free world, in which the United States 
holds a leading position, should ask that 
these enslaved Yugoslav patriots be released 
and given a chance to come to parts of the 
world free of any kind of communism. 

It is not necessary to emphasize the tre- 
mendous moral effect on the population of 
satellite nations and Yugoslavia particularly 
if a step for their liberation ts undertaken. 
The United Nations and the Red Cross should 
feel obliged to make efforts in their behaif 
because it Is their duty to do so and the 
very reason why these organizations exist. 

It is for these reasons that each of us gives 
to these organizations our moral and mate- 
rial support. 

I will te very happy, as the thousands 
upon thousands of families will be, if you, 
dear Congressman Kersten, will raise your 
voice in the Congress in behalf of these 
unfortunates, forgotten by the free world. I 
sincerely think that their hope is this great 
country and its institutions. 

Who else can do something for them If 
not the freedom-loving people of the United 
States? 

Very sincerely yours, 


(Name omitted because of fear that the 
Telatives and friends of the writer of this 
letter could be persecuted by the Commu- 
nist regime in Yugoslavia.) 


A Deserved Tribute to Dan Reed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the 
June 3 issue of the Olean Times-Herald 
carried an editorial entitled “Soon Will 
Be Law,” commenting on the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, H. R. 8300. 

When you talk about that great piece 
of legislation, which passed the House 
recently, you naturally have to talk 
about Dan REED; so the editorial does 
that in most favorable terms. No man 
will be more responsible for the develop- 
ment and enactment into law of H. R, 
8300 than the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, Mr. 
REED. He made the original motion 
that started the preliminary work nec- 
essary to the writing of a comprehensive 
Internal Revenue Code back in 1952. It 
was his integrity, perseverance, and out- 
standing ability that permitted the House 
on March 18 to vote overwhelmingly in 
favor of the passage of H. R. 8300. 

I insert the editorial from the Olean 
Times in the Recorp at this point: 

Soon WI. Be Law 

One by one, points of difference between 
House and Senate in regard to the monu- 
mental Internal Revenue Code bill of 1954 
are being ironed out; and there is every 
likelihood that the measure will be on the 
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1 
desk of President Eisenhower for signature 
before many weeks have passed. 

The bill, which originated in the House 
Ways and Means Committee, of which Rep- 
resentative DANIEL A. Reep, of Dunkirk, is 
chairman, and which bears his name, repre- 
sents the first comprehensive revision of the 
internal revenue statutes since before thé 
turn of the century and the advent of thè 
Federal income tax. 

The bill provides a complete rearrange- 
ment of the code provisions in order to plac? 
them in more logical sequence; it insures 
the deletion of obsolete material, and it 
expresses the internal revenue laws in a more 
understandable manner. 

The new code contains many changes 
the purpose of which is to remove inequities 
end harassment of the taxpayer, and elim- 
inate tax barriers to further expansion of 
Production and employment. 7 

As Chairman Reep has expressed it, “w° 
have sought to create tax laws which 
be conducive to the dynamic development 
our national economy.” 

As far as the Federal Treasury ts con- 
cerned, the Reed bill will reduce annual re- 
ceipts by around $1,400,000,000, $800 
of which will be left in the pockets of indi- 
vidual taxpayers while $600 million will be 
eased from the tax burden of American 
business. 

However, the bill also contains a provision 
extending the 52 percent corporate rate fof 
1 year; and this will produce an estimated 
$1,200,000,000 in additional revenues for th? 
next fiscal year. 

‘The bill contains many provisions that at 
important to the growth and survival of 
small business; and literally millions of in“ 
dividuals will benefit directly from its stipt” 
lations. 

Chairman Reep enumerates some of the 
benefits that will accrue as follows: 

“A broader definition of dependents; per’ 
mitting children to earn over $600 a yer 
without loss of the exemption for the! 
parent; a greatly liberalized medical deduct 
tion; more equitable rules for the taxation t 
pensions and annuities; eased requiremen” 
for the filing of returns; tax incentives to en 
courage invention; deduction of soll cone 
vation expenses by farmers; fairer treatmen 
of homeowners where they sell their homes 
Hberalized deductions for contributions 
schools, churches, and hospitals; deductlo™ 
for the child care expenses of working 
mothers, and broadened deductions for tne 
transportation expenses of employees. * 

“The tremendous scope of this pill. 
Chairman Reep observes, “has been o 
by public discussion of 2 or 3 provisions. 

"Each of its hundreds of pages covers OV 2 
due changes in the tax laws; and well beet 
50 loopholes in the present law have 
closed. of 

“This bill constitutes the cornerston® „ 
the present Government's tax legislative P 
gram. It is a tax revision rather than a 
reduction, measure, nt 

“We have made tremendous strides in 
last 17 months in restoring fiscal order 
what had previously been fiscal chaos. p 

“We have not fully attained our objectis | 
of reduced Federal expenditures, rode et 
Federal taxes, and a balanced Federal bude 

“But bearing in mind that the effects g 
20 years cannot be changed in 20 days oS 
months, I believe that we can be proud oe 
record of achievement.” e 

This Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (Epo l 
8300) will be duly enacted, as stated, at 
present session of Congress. te 

Tt will take its place as one of the gre) y 
milestones in American fiscal history: p% 
would seem to be Inevitable that when — 
been sealed and signed the name of Rep g 
sentative Danter A. Reen will have take? 
place among the immortals of co 
annals. 
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Polish Liberation and American Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr, KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to include herewith re- 
Marks that I made to the rally for Polish 

Onstitution Day, Sunday afternoon, 

ay 2, 1954, at Chicago, Ill.: 


Horten LimERATION AND American SECURITY 

(Address of Congressman CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 

of Wisconsin, at Humboldt Park, Sunday, 

my 2, 1954, at rally for Polish Constitution 
y) 


parais is the greatest celebration of the 
Then traditional National Day in the world. 
in re are more people of Polish descent liv- 

£ in Chicago than in any other city in the 
mee outside of Poland. Only Warsaw has 
la re Poles, and certainly in Warsaw there 
8 Silence today. Millions all over Poland 
balnmemorate the May Constitution secretly, 
th nfully, and hopefully in churches and in 

© cellars in fear or the Communist police. 
De is is so because Poland lost her inde- 

Rdence as a result of the Communist ag- 

ton. We must keep this fact in mind, 
a free Americans, whatever we do and what- 
You, We say with regard to the country of 
Po, forefathers, It is a tragic reality that 
h “nd. a traditional friend of America, lost 
the freedom to America's enemies. We know 
woe Poles in Poland as well as over the 

Orid were always tied to-this land and to 
Re People by participating in the American 
ingelutlon—in our war of liberation and 

ependence—and by the military ceme- 
thet of every American war attesting the 
cen ands of American boys of Polish an- 

try who have given their lives for Ameri- 
freedom., 

The constitution we commemorate today 
lew Proclaimed in Warsaw in 1791, just a 
Our years after we Americans had written 
thoa, "2 Constitution. The nearness of 
onde two dates, as we know, had very great 
dam uences. The same spirit and the 
we, ‘deals which animated our forefathers 
eat in the hearts of the Poles. The high- 
dom verelgnty resting in the people; free- 
ane ot religion, humanitarianism, toler- 
Sve Separation of three powers—legisia- 
Don executive, and judicial; strong but re- 

e wible-to-the-people government. These 
Ame Ce ideals which we find both in the 

tican and in the Polish Constitution. 

dom Was not strange that it was so. Free- 
ot th been always the greatest treasure 
this 2 people and it was in order to secure 
Wey, edom that we took arms in 1776 as 

~ As it was in order to secure that free- 
the Poles started their great work of 
™s, crowned by the constitution of 


Ter 
for 
Wai. 


— 

beat community of the spirit of freedom 
day ten Americans and Poles continues to- 
they at., 15 because Poles want to be free 
ru did not surrender to the Communist 
5 it u because we want to be faith- 
the fe our own American tradition and to 
want N 8 of the Founding Fathers that we 
tre 11 hem to be free, In the final analysis, 
tieg beration of Poland is bound up with 
dom “Curlty of the United States. The free- 
tate Of each is necessary to the ultimate 

Auer the other. 
men nre created free and all men are 
Pure: equal and all men have the right 
Prine 3 their happiness these ever-living 
In . — . as written in our Declaration of 
ring Ndence, were not understood as ap- 
only to the Americans. As did our 
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forefathers, so we want them to apply to all 
human beings. 

The policy of liberation which we initiated 
and which we will not renounce is not a new 
concept. It is the basic political philosophy 
as contained in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Announcing it we only follow our 
American tradition and our American ideals, 
Indeed, it is the surest expression of what we 
call the American way of living, 

But the policy of liberation also has an- 
other meaning no Iess Important and of the 
greatest practical significance. In the world 
of today, of which one-third has fallen under 
the Soviet slavery, America became the 
bulwark and citadel of the free world. Re- 
gardless of wheher we like it or not, and It is 
only understandable that many of us do not 
like it, we have the largest part of the burden 
of responsibility for the future of the whole 
human race, What would happen to the 
world if we were not strong, if we are not 
wise and not honest or if we compromise with 
the principle of human freedom? What 
would happen if we make agreements and 
have dealings with the Communists that 
endorse the captivity of the enslaved nations. 
The gates to the Soviet conquest of the 
world lead through the United States and 
our enemies know it very well. This is why 
communism concentrates its attacks, Its 


campaign of hatred and its calumnies on- 


this country. 

In this situation America needs allies, not 
satellites; faithful, trusted and understand- 
ing allies. We cannot defend the whole 
world alone. For this even we, strong as we 
are, are too weak. The Soviet Union knows 
this and this is the origin of their efforts to 
split the free world, to confuse all of us and 
to undermine the confidence of the free na- 
tions in each other. We Americans know it 
too, and this is why we cannot cease our 
efforts to secure allies and to make the free 
world understand that only by standing to- 
gether can we preserve our freedom and break 
the mortal embrace with which communism 
wants to strangle us, and in our seeking of 
allies against the Communists let us never 
forget that those hundreds of millions who 
now suffer under Red rule are potentially the 
greatest anti-Communist force in the world, 
and they are also close to the tyrants who 
are feverishly preparing to attack us. 

The policy of liberation, and only the pol- 
icy of liberation can maintain and strengthen 
the tles of confidence and friendship between 
the enslaved nations and ourselves. If we 
abandon those millions of people behind 
the Iron Curtain, if we do not counteract 
the Communist indoctrination and pressure 
exercised upon them, we take a great risk 
indeed that they will turn away from us, 
This we cannot afford to do. 

It was in this spirit and in this under- 
standing that I proposed several bills and 
several resolutions to the Congress of the 
United States, of which I am sure you are 
aware. It was in this spirit that I proposed 
the resolution to declare the unfortunate 
and erroneous Yalta Agreement null and 
void, never should have been entered into, 
and denounced the betrayal of Poland at 
the end of the war by the allies. It was in 
this spirit that I, along ago—1948, proposed 
to the Congress of the United States the 
withdrawal of recognition from the so-called 
Polish Government in Warsaw. These peo- 
ple are not a government—they are agents of 
the Kremlin installed in thelr offices by mere 
Physical force and terror. It was in this 
spirit. that I proposed to the Congress of the 
United States the expulsion of the Polish 
delegation from the United Nations. This 
delegation does not represent the Polish 
people; it represents Soviet interests. Again, 
it was in this spirit that I proposed, and 
the Congress adopted and enacted Into law, 
and appropriated money which is still un- 
used and available, the provisions to form 
from Polish and other Iron Curtain coun- 
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tries, escapees and exiles, free Polish and 
other national military units in their own 
national uniforms and under their own free 
flags, to be attached to the military forces 
in Western Europe. It is also in this spirit 
that we will open hearings in Chicago tomor- 
row to show the crinrinal take-over of Poland 
by the Communists and the ruthless per- 
secution of a Christian people. Let the 
youth of Poland know that there is one thing 
which has no price for us and for which we 
will not accept a compromise—that is, their 
freedom and ours. 

My dear fellow Americans, looking at this 
magnificent demonstration of today, seeing 
your faces and reading in your hearts, I 
know that you burn with a desire to help 
the country of your forefathers, Poland, to 
regain her independence. As a Member of 
the Congress of the United States, I tell you 
that this desire of yours and your work for 
this purpose is a great contribution to our 
America. Continue your work and do not 
stop your efforts and sacrifices. The inde- 
pendence of Poland as well as the inde- 
pendence of all countries under the Com- 
munist slavery is in the direct interests of 
the United States. It is the best security 
that we will be able to preserve our own 
freedom, 

Last August, Malenkoy announced the 
Soviet hydrogen bomb, Will the Commu- 
nists, in their own good time, use it upon 
American cities if they can? Their aban- 
donment of morals as shown by their sadistic 
murders, from Katyn to Korea, their com- 
plete disregard for their own people shows 
that they will use the hydrogen bomb upon 
us, if and when they can. 

The policy of massive retaliation to Soviet 
bombing of America is not of itself enough. 
Such a policy accepts the not remote possi- 
bility of many destroyed American cities, 
Furthermore, if the Soviets attack us, they 
know In advance that we will counterattack 
and, therefore, they will be prepared for 
weeks, even months ahead. The atest 
warning that we could have would only 
a matter of hours. 


The policy of liberation—and I do not 
mean by that a war of liberation 
the military forces under Communist con- 
trol as George Kennan would attempt to 
twist it into—tls the only policy which can 
cope with the Communist determination 
ultimately to destroy us. A policy of lib- 
eration Is the only true policy for permanent 
peace and to make impossible, in fact para- 
lyze, the Communist ability to conduct all- 
out aggressive war against us. Many of the 
military forces now under Red control can 
be enlisted to our side. Such a policy is 
also capable of bringing about the disarma- 
ment, the disarmament by the enslaved 
peoples of the ruthless Communist clique 
that controls them, and who now seeks to 
attain a position of power in order to initiate 
atomic war. 

A policy of liberation is not Interfering 
in the affairs of foreign nations. A policy 
of liberation is taking steps in the true 
American tradition to stop the present Com- 
munist interference in the affairs of the 
enslaved nations, in order that the enslaved 
nations cannot be molded into instruments 
of aggression against us. Instead of dealing 
with the criminal gangsters who now enslave 
the captive nations, our appeal must be to 
the suffering millions whose only hope for 
freedom lies in thelr liberation. 

Since this is so—since all of us gathered 
today as sons of this blessed free land of 
America, since all of us want America to be 
great and to be free and since all of us are 
ready not only to live but to die if necessary 
for this country, for its future, and for its 
security, I finish by saying that it is here 
our prayer that the day will not be long 
delayed when the Christian nation of Poland 
will live in freedom under its own great 
constitution. 
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The Menace of Lewd and Lurid Literature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an article by Mark 
Kinsey, director of Americanism, Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, entitled “The Men- 
ace of Lewd and Lurid Literature,” which 
appeared in the June 1954 issue of the 
VFW magazine, the official magazine of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars: 

THE MENACE or LEWD AND LURID LITERATURE 


(By Mark Kinsey) 

Newsstands in practically every city dis- 
play and sell lurid literature glorifying vio- 
lence, crime, sex, perversion, liquor, and 
dope. 

Because obscenity in print is poison for 
adolescent minds, and breeds juvenile delin- 
quency, Congress has taken note of the sit- 
uation, 

The Gathings committee of the United 
States House of Representatives has con- 
demned the presence of downright dirty 
comic magazines and pocket-size booklets on 
the market. The public in general has been 
asked to help stamp out this growing evil. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has stoutly 
condemned this nationwide disgrace also. 
At its 54th national encampment, the VFW 
adopted this resolution: 


“RESOLUTION 261. A RESOLUTION TO ELIMINATE 
OBSCENE LITERATURE 


“A congressional committee bas disclosed 
nationwide dissemination of lewd, indecent, 
obscene comics, magazines, and pocket-sized 
books glorifying crime and the criminal, en- 
gendering disrespect for law and order, 
glamorizing bloodshed, violence, sex, perver- 
sion, polygamy, and narcotic addiction. The 
VFW urges that all VFW posts heip eliminate 
tuch literature in every community.” 

Charles Dougherty, chairman of the VFW 
national Americanism committee and chief 
justice of the Cook County (Il.) criminal 
court, is giving dynamic leadership to this 
campaign against objectionable literature. 
Judge Dougherty says this: 

“I believe our organization should imple- 
ment this resolution (No. 261) by a united 
effort on the part of all of the State depart- 
ments to minimize the effect of this type 
of literature. 

“As the chief justice of the criminal court 
of Cook County, I am disturbed by the in- 
creasing number of teen-aged defendants 
who are brought before me each day, to be 
arraigned on all types of felony indictments. 

“I am well aware of the fact that—from 
a legal standpoint—little can be accom- 
plished in abating these publications. But 
I believe that if all post commanders could 
be made aware of this growing evil, and a 
sincere effort made by all of us to educate 
the public generally on the prevalence of this 
type of literature, much good could be accom- 

lished 


P H 

“If the chairmen of VFW Americanism 
committees in the various States will urge 
their post commanders to alert the law-en- 
forcement officers to this menace in their re- 
spective communities, much good can be 
accomplished. We should invite the parent- 
teachers and other clvic- minded groups to 
help us combat this condition. We should 
also ask our ministers, priests, and rabbis to 
give their influence to this campaign. 
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“I don't mean to imply that all of the 
juvenile delinquency is chargeable to this 
source. But from my own investigation of 
cases appearing before me, I know that it is 
one of the contributing factors.” 

Those who profit from the sale of obscene 
literature will point to freedom of the press 
as one of our cherished constitutional guar- 
anties. However, the first amendment was 
never intended as a license to corrupt the 
morals of young citizens, nor to encourage 
crime, delinquency, or degeneracy. The 
elimination of indecent literature protects, 
Tather than violates, the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. 

What to do? Survey local conditions. If 
you find obviously objectionable literature 
on sale at drug stores or newsstands, seek 
to arouse public opinion against the situa- 
tion. Get school Officials, parents, and 
church leaders to express themselves pub- 
licly. Use the press and radio in your drive 
to wipe out this dangerous filth. Let those 
who sell obscene literature feel the lash of 
public indignation. Make those who profit 
from the sale of erotic books and magazines 
understand other phases of their business 
operations will suffer if they continue to 
antagonize their customers. No newsstand 
owner, located in corner drug stores or else- 
where, will try to sell objectionable pub- 
lications to juveniles if he is in danger of 
losing the patronage of irate parents. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. 5. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctiy given in the RECORD, 


June 8, 1954 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at bis office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recor at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 


Orricx Apprress: Senate Office Bullding, 
Washington, D. C. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 
Alken, George D., Vt. Carroll Arms. 


Anderson, Clinton P. 6 Wesley Circle, 
N. Mex. 


Barrett, Frank A., WyO -The Woodner 
Beall, J. Glenn, Md — 

Bennett, Wallace F., Utah... 

Bowring, Mrs. Eva., Nebr 

Bricker, John W., Onio. The Mayflower. 
Bridges, Styles, N. H_......The Dorchester. 
Burke, Thomas A., ORio 

Bush, Prescott, Conn 
Butler, Hugh, Nebr. 3065 Chestnut St. 
Butler, John Marshall, Md. 

Byrd, Harry Flood, va The Shoreham. 


Capehart, Homer E., Ind. -The Westchester. 
Carlson, Frank, Kans_.....Sheraton Park 
Case, Francis, S. Dax. 4545 Conn. Ave. 
Chavez. Dennis, N. Mer. 3327 Cleveland 


Ave. 
Clements, Earle C., Ky_....2800 Woodley Rd. 
Cooper, John S., K 
Cordon, Guy, Oreg — 


Daniel, Price, Tex — 
Dirksen, Everett M., III. 
Douglas, Paul H., Iu 
Duff. James H., Pa 5 
Dworshak, Henry C., Idaho. 


Eastland, James O., Miss_.5101 Macomb St. 
Ellender, Allen J., La 


Ferguson, Homer, Mick The Westchester. 
Flanders, Ralph E., Vt 
Frear, J. Allen. Jr., Del. 
Fulbright, J. William, Ark_2627 Belmont Rd. 


George, Walter F., Ga. The Mayflower. 

Gillette, Guy M., Iowa 

Goldwater, Barry M., Ariz_. 

Gore, Albert, Tenn 

Green, Theodore Francis, University Club. 
R. 


Hayden, Carl, Ariz___.---.. 

Hendrickson, Robert C., 
N. J. re 

Hennings, Thomas C., Jr. 
Bo. 


Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 
Iowa. 


5511 Cedar Park- 
way, Chevy Chase, 


Hubert H., 


Ives, Irving M., N. T 


Jackson, Henry M., Wasn 
Jenner, William E., Ind 
Johnson, Edwin C., Colo - Carroll Arms. 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Ter 
Johnston, Olin D., S. C 


Kefauver, Estes, Tenn 4848 Upton St. 
Kennedy, John F., Mass 
Kerr, Robert S., Oka 
Kilgore, Harley M., W. Va_.3834 Macomb St. 
Knowland, William F. 

Calif. 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif. 


Langer, William, N. Dak... The Roosevelt. 
Lehman, Herbert H., N. T.. Sheraton Park 
Lennon, Alton A., N. C 
Long, Russell B., L 


McCarran, Pat, Nen. . 4711 Blagden Ave. 

McCarthy, Joseph R., Wis 

McClellan, John L., Ark... 

Magnuson, Warren G., The Shoreham. 
Wash. 


Malone, George W., Nev. The Mayflower 
Mansfield, Mike, Mont 


Monroney, A. S. 
Okla, 


Towers. 
Murray, James E., Mont. . The Shorcham. 
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Neely, Matthew M., W. va 


Pastore, John O. R. 7 
Payne, Frederick G., Maine. 
Potter, Charles E., Mien 
Purtell, Wiliam A., Conn 


Robertson, A. Willis, Va... 
Russell, Richard B., Gd 


Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass_2320 Tracy PL 
Schoeppel, Andrew F. 

Kans. 
Smathers, George A., Fla 
Smith, H. Alexander, N. J..Sheraton Park 
Smith, Margaret Chase, 

Maine, 
Sparkman, John J., Ala__._4920 Upton St. 
Stennis, John C., Miss 
Symington, Stuart, o. 


Thye, Edward J., Minn 
Upton, Robert W., N. H_.... 


Watkins, Arthur V., Utah.. 
Welker, Herman, Idaho 4823 Tilden St. 
Wiley, Alexander, Wis__...2122 Mass. Ave. 
Williams, John J., Del 


Young, Milton R., N. Dax. - Quebec House So. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—J. Mark Trice. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Forest A. Harness. 
Secretary for the Majority—William T. Reed. 
Secretary for the Minority—Felton M. John- 


ston. 
Chaplain—Rey, Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
Messrs. Aiken (chairman), Young, Thye, 

Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, Schoeppel, 

Welker, Ellender, Johnston of South Caro- 

lina, Holland, Anderson, Eastland, Clements, 

and Humphrey. 
Committee on Appropriations 
Messrs. Bridges (chairman), Ferguson, 

Cordon, Saltonstall, Young, Knowland, Thye, 

McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of Maine, 

Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, Hayden, Russell, 

McCarran, Chavez, Maybank, Ellender, Hill, 

Kilgore, McClellan, Robertson, and Magnuson. 

Committee on Armed Services 


Messrs. Saltonstall (chairman), Bridges, 
Flanders, Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs. 
Hendrickson, Case, Duff, Cooper, Russell, 
Byrd, Johnson of Texas, Kefauver, Hunt, 
Stennis, and Symington. 


Committee on Banking and Currency 


Messrs. Capehart (chairman), Bricker, Ives, 
Bennett, Bush, Beall, Payne, Goldwater, May- 
bank, Fulbright, Robertson, Sparkman, Frear, 
Douglas, and Lehman. 


Committee on the District of Columbia 


Messrs. Case (chairman), Barrett, Beall, 

Payne, Morse, Neely, Gore, Mansfield, 
Committee on Finance 

Messrs. Millikin (chairman), Butler of Ne- 

braska, Martin, Williams, Flanders, Malone, 

Carlson, Bennett, George, Byrd, Johnson of 
Colorado, Kerr, Frear, Long, and Smathers. 


Committee on Foreign Relations 
Messrs, Wiley (chairman), Smith of New 
Jersey, Hickenlooper, Langer, Ferguson, 
Knowland, Aiken, Capehart, George, Green, 
Fulbright, Sparkman; Gillette, Humphrey, 
and Mansfield, 


Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. McCarthy (chairman), Mundt, Mrs. 
Smith of Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, 
Butler of Maryland, Potter, McClellan, Jack- 
son, Kennedy, Symington, Burke, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

Messrs. Butler of Nebraska (chairman), 
Millikin, Cordon, Malone, Watkins, Dworshak, 
Kuchel, Barrett, Murray, Anderson, Long, 
Clements, Jackson, Daniel, and Lennon. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce 

Messrs. Bricker (chairman), Schoeppel, 

Butler of Maryland, Potter, Buff, Purtell, 


- 


Payne, Mrs. Bowring, Messrs. Johnson of 
Colorado, Magnuson, Johnson of Texas, Hunt, 
Pastore, Monroney, and Smathers. 
Committee on the Judiciary 

Messrs. Langer (chairman), Wiley, Jenner, 
Watkins, Hendrickson, Dirksen, Welker, But- 
ler of Maryland, McCarran, Kilgore, Eastland, 
Kefauver, Johnston of South Carolina, Hen- 
nings, and McClellan. 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

Messrs. Smith of New Jersey (chairman), 
Ives, Purtell, Goldwater, Cooper, Upton, 
Mrs. Bowring, Messrs. Murray, Hill, Neely, 
Douglas, Lehman, and Kennedy. 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 

Messrs. Carlson (chairman), Duff, Jenner, 
Cooper, Purtell, Upton, Mrs. 
Johnston of South Carolina, Neely, Pastore, 
Monroney, Daniel, and Lennon, 

Committee on Public Works 


Messrs. Martin (chairman), Case, Bush, 
Kuchel, Beall, Upton, Morse, Chavez, Holland, 
Stennis, Kerr, Gore, and Burke, 


Committee on Rules and Administration 


Messrs. Jenner (chairman), Carlson, Potter, 
Barrett, McCarthy, Hayden, Green, Gillette, 
and Hennings. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California, Hotel 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Justice Reed, of Kentucky, the Mayflower. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, of Massachusetts, 
3018 Dumbarton Ave. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 3701 
Connecticut Ave. 

Mr. Justice qachson, of New York, McLean, Va. 

Mr. Justice Burton, of Ohio, the Dodge. 

Mr. Justice Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 
Ave. 

Mr. Justice Minton, of Indiana, the Methodist 
Building. 


OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Clerk—Harold B. Willey, 3214 N, Wakefield 
St., Arlington, Va. 

pric CIRA ci C. Dull. 1329 Hem- 
oc 6 

Deputy Clerk—Hugh W. Barr, 4701 Connecti- 
cut Ave. 

Marshal—T. Perry Lippitt, 4916 Flint Dr., 
Westgate, Md. 

Reporter—Walter Wyatt, 1702 Kalmia Rd. 

Librarian—Helen Newman, 126 3d St. SE. 


UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 


District of Columbia: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. District of Columbia. 

First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Jack- 
son. Vermont, Connecticut, New York. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Burton. 
1 New Jersey, Delaware, Virgin 


Fourth fudicial circuit: Mr, Chief Justice 
Warren. Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina. 

Fifth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Black. 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, Texas, Canal Zone, 

Sizth judictal circuit: Mr. Justice Reed. 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial circuit: Mr, Justice Min- 
ton. Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Arkansas, 

Ninth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Douglas. 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona, Alaska, Hawall. 

Tenth judicial circuit: Mr, Justice Clark. 


Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, 
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The State-Federal Program for 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am inserting a statement 
of interest to all who believe in and sup- 
port rehabilitation legislation: 

THE STATE-FEDERAL PROGRAM FOR 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


As a public program, vocational rehabilita- 
tion for the disabled was established short- 
ly after the close of World War I. While 
the need for such a program had been recog- 
nized earlier, it took the war to focus wide 
public attention on the problems of dis- 
ability. Demands for a civilian program were 
exercised as soon as the needs of disabled 
soldiers had been considered. Among the 
voluntary organizations that took an active 
part in advocating rehabilitation was the 
Red Cross Institute for Crippled and Dis- 
abled Men, which was founded in New York 
City in 1917 to conduct research and demon- 
strations in rehabilitation work. Early in 
1918 this organization became active in pro- 
moting State legislation. 

Twelve States passed rehabilitation laws 
before enactment of the Federal statute, al- 
though only six State programs actually were 
functioning when the first Federal law was 
passed. In 1918—1 month before the Federal 
soldier rehabilitation law was passed—Massa- 
chusetts became the first State in the Union 
to adopt a vocational rehabilitation law. 

On June 2, 1920, the President signed 
the Smith-Fess bill, and the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act (Public Law 236, 66th Cong.) 
became law. Federal legislation in this field 
had been passed with bipartisan support, and 
had been supported by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and numerous other organi- 
vations representing social welfare, medi- 
cine, education, and State government. 

The first Federal legislation for the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of civilians provided for 
grants to the States for a 4-year period (sub- 
sequently extended), based on relative popu- 
lation, with a 50-percent matching require- 
ments; the grants to be used for services to 
the disabled consisting of training, guidance, 
placement, and prosthetic appliances, 

During the fiscal year 1921, Federal and 
State expenditures on the program totaled 
slightly less than $285,000. The following 
year’s expenditures exceeded §736,000 and 
expenditures on the program have never 
been below the $1 million mark since 1923. 
Federal and State expenditures during the 
past fiscal year, by way of contrast with the 
early years of the program, amounted to 
$34.6 million. 

Federal responsibilities for vocational re- 
Habilitation initially were vested in the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education. Sub- 
sequently the Federal agency for vocational 
rehabilitation became a part of the United 
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States Office of Education. Since 1943 the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has been 
a separate agency. State agencies for voca- 
tional rehabilitation, since the inception of 
the State-Federal program, have been divi- 
sions of the State boards for vocational edu- 
cation. (Today, in 36 of the States, separate 
agencies provide rehabilitation services to 
the blind. Most of these agencies are ele- 
ments of State agencies for public welfare.) 

In the period between 1930 and 1932, 
amendments to the Vocational Rohabilita- 
tion Act further extended the program and 
authorized annual appropriations for Federal 
grants to the States totaling 61 million. 
With the adoption of title V of the Social 
Security Act of 1935, the vocational rehabili- 
tation program became permanent. Contin- 
uing annual appropriations of nearly $2 mil- 
Mon were authorized and these were in- 
creased in 1989 to $3.5 million annually. 

The Barden-La Follette Act of 1943 is the 
basic law under which the program operates 
at the present time. This legislation pro- 
vides for the full administrative costs of the 
program and expenses for vocational guid- 
ance and placement being borne by the Fed- 
eral Government. It also makes specific pro- 
vision for the physical restoration of the dis- 
abled through medical services. The costs 
of medical examinations and services, train- 
ing, living expenses during rehabilitation, 
necessary travel, and occupational tools and 
licenses are shared by the State and Federal 
Governments on a 50-50 basis. 

During the first 23 years of the program's 
operations, 210,000 disabled men and women 
were rehabilitated for useful work. How- 
ever, during this period, vocational rehabili- 
tation agencies had to train around the dis- 
abilities of those who were served. Physical 
restoration to overcome or reduce disabilities 
was not provided. 

Since the services of the program were ex- 
panded in 1943, well over a half million 
Americans have been provided with substan- 
tial services under the program and restored 
to useful employment. 


OPERATION OF THE PROGRAM TODAY 


The services which are provided under the 
public program for vocational rehabilitation 
are geared to the specific needs of the indi- 
vidual, with due regard to the nature of his 
disability, his Interests and aptitudes, and 
his goals for a career. 

In this program no disabled Individual is 
considered rehabilitated until he has been 
placed in suitable employment after being 
provided with substantial rehabilitation 
services. In most cases the criterion is suc- 
cessful accomplishment in paid employment, 
verified by personal followup. In some cases 
it is the ability to perform the important 
work of making a home. 

There are nine services In all: (1) Medical 
diagnostic services to learn the nature and 
degree of disability and to help determine 
eligibility for services, the need for additional 
medical services, and the individual's work 
capacities; (2) individual counsel and guid- 
ance, including psychological testing, to 
help select the right job objective; (3) medi- 
cal, surgical, psychiatric, and hospital serv- 
ices to remove or reduce the disability; (4) 
artificial limbs and other prosthetic appli- 
ances to increase work ability; (5) training, 
including occupational training and adjust- 
ment training for the blind; (6) maintenance 
and transportation during treatment or 
training; (7) tools, equipment, or licenses, if 
these are necessary to give the individual a 


fair start; (8) placement in a job commensu- 
rate with the individual's highest physical 
and mental capacities; (9) followup to insure 
that the rehabilitated man or woman is suc- 
cessful and that both he and the employer 
are satisfied. 

The payment from public funds for sery- 
ices other than diagnosis, counseling, train- 
ing, placement, and followup is conditioned 
upon the economic circumstances of the dis- 
abled individual. 

The services of vocational rehabilitation 
are available to men and women of working 
age who have disabilities that are handicaps 
for employment. Federal responsibilities for 
the program are discharged by the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
These responsibilities consist of disbursing 
grants-in-aid to State agencies, and support- 
ing the efforts of these agencies with leader- 
ship and technical assistance which can be 
provided most economically on a national 
basis. 

The program is operated in every State and 
Territory except the Virgin Islands, General 
agencies for vocational rehabilitation are 
components of State boards of education. In 
35 of the States and in Hawail, separate agen- 
cies provide rehabilitation services for the 
blind. In the District of Columbia, services 
are provided by an element of the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Each public agency for vocational rehabill- 
tation operates its program in accordance 
with an approved State plan that meets the 
provisions of Federal law. These plans are 
developed by the State agencies with the 
cooperation of the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. The evaluation, improvement, 
and approval of these plans constitute a con- 
tinuing Federal responsibility. To ensure 
the best possible service to the disabled and 
the most efficient utilization of Federal 
funds, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
staff works closely with State agencies in 
keeping State plans abreast of current needs, 

In order to insure that rehabilitation sery- 
ices are provided in conformity with ap- 
proved State plans, and that the Federal 
portion of the funds is being spent properly, 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation con- 
ducts periodic reviews of the operation of all 
State rehabilitation agencies. In the course 
of these reviews individual case records are 
studied, methods of administration are re- 
viewed, and agency staffs benefit from evalu- 
ation of services to disabled individuals. 
These reviews reveal trends within the pro- 
gram, the manner in which State and Fed- 
eral policies are applied, and the needs and 
accomplishments of the State agencies. 

For the third successive year, the State- 
Federal program for the vocational rehabili- 
tation of disabled civilians prepared more 
than 60,000 substantially handicapped Amer- 
icans for work and placed them in useful 
occupations, The vast majority of these men 
and women are now completely self-sup- 
porting. 

‘The return of last year’s group of disabled 
individuals to productive work brings to 
more than a half million the number of 
disabled civilians rehabilitated since 1943. 
It brings to 738,000 the total number of 
rehabilitations during the 33 years in which 
vocational rehabilitation services have been 
available to Americans as a service of their 
State and Federal Governments. 

Nearly 1 out of every 5 disabled persons 
rehabilitated during the fiscal year ending 
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June 30 was receiving public assistance at 
the time services were begun, or at some 
time during the course of rehabilitation, To 
maintain these disabled recipients of pub- 
lic assistance on relief for just 1 year would 
cost an estimated $8.7 million. But the cost 
of their rehabilitation was only about $6.4 
million. This expenditure is less than three- 
fourths what it would cost to maintain these 
disabled people at public expense for only 
1 year. 

— many of these individuals undoubt- 
edly would have needed public assistance 
over an extended period of time, the say- 
ings made possible by their rehabilitation— 
which is generally a one-time expenditure— 
are cumulative. Disabled people who are 
receiving public assistance year after year 
consume taxes, whereas rehabilitated people 
who are working pay taxes every year of their 
working lives. 

Although 11,355 of the 61,308 disabled in- 
dividuals rehabilitated during the year were 
recipients of public assistance, many more 
would have become public charges if they 
had not been rehabilitated into gainful em- 
ployment before the effects of disability and 
enforced idleness had exhausted their re- 
sources. There is no way to measure the dol- 
lar savings from preventing public depend- 
ency by restoring disabled people to self-sup- 
port before they become completely impoy- 
erished by their inability to earn. 

Regardless of whether or not the disabled 
people who are served by vocational rehabili- 
tation repay in one way or another the cost 
of the services made available to them, our 
society—under the American tradition of a 
fair chance to all—has an obligation to re- 
store to them the capacity and opportunity 
for self-support. However, the economic 
facts of rehabilitation—as illustrated by the 
achievements of the program during the past 
year—give strong support to the proposition 
that vocational rehabilitation is an invest- 
ment in human welfare that is wholly self- 
liquidating. As an investment, it pays high 
returns in dollars as well as in social better- 
ment. 

Following are some of the highlights of vo- 
cational rehabilitation in the United States 
during 1953. 

The Federal income-tax payments which 
will be made by the disabled men and women 
rehabilitated during 1953 are estimated at 
$10 million a year. Thus the $30 million in 
Federal income taxes that these rehabili- 
tated workers are expected to pay In the next 
3 years exceeds the entire 1953 Federal in- 
vestment in the rehabilitation program by 
more than 30 percent. 

The cost of operating the program for the 
year was $564 per person rehabilitated. This 
is substantially less than the estimated $700 
which would be the cost of maintaining a 
disabled individual on relief for just 12 
months. 

The combined annual earnings of the dis- 
abled men and women rehabilitated during 
the year were estimated at $17 million when 
they became clients of the program. After 
their rehabilitation, their combined earnings 
were estimated at $114 million a year. 

An estimated 100 million man-hours a year 
have been added to the Nation's productive 
effort by this group of disabled men and 
women. Many of them have acquired new 
skills which are in short supply and which 
are vitally important to the Nation's pre- 
paredness effort. More than 9,000 went into 
the skilled trades, and about 5,500 more be- 
came farmers or agricultural workers. An 
estimated 3,000 entered professional fields 
in which shortages exist, such as education, 
medicine, and engineering. 

PROPOSALS FOR THE FUTURE 

Each year an estimated 250,000 persons 
disabled by disease, accidents, or congenital 
conditions come to need vocational rehabili- 
tation in order to work. Only about 60,000 
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disabled persons are rehabilitated each year 
under the present State-Federal program. 
It is easy to understand, therefore, why there 
are some 2 million disabled persons in the 
United States today who need vocational re- 
habilitation services, Disease, and particu- 
larly chronic disease, is the cause of about 88 
percent of all disabling conditions, Acci- 
dents account for about 10 percent of the 
total problem of disability. The other 2 per- 
cent results from congenital conditions. 

The majority of the disabled who can be 
rehabilitated are within the age limits 14 to 
64; a small portion, about one-twentieth, are 
65 years of age or older. About one-tenth, 
roughly 200,000, are currently confined to 
various types of institutions—tuberculosis 
sanatoria, mental hospitals, and chronic dis- 
ease hospitals. Restoration of this group to 
gainful work would help to reduce hospital 
and institutional loads. 

It is apparent from the foregoing that the 
present public program for vocational re- 
habilitation falls far short of meeting the 
Nation's needs in relation to the annual 
number of disabled persons who come to re- 
quire vocational rehabilitation in order to 
work. This is why the President, in his 
health message, recommended a progressive 
expansion of our rehabilitation program over 
the next 5 years. In that message, the Presi- 
dent said: 

“There are no statistics to portray the full 
depth and meaning in human terms of the 
rehabilitation program, but clearly it is a 
program that builds a better America.” 

He suggested that we establish goals to 
increase the number of rehabilitants far 
above the present 60,000 per year. As a 1955 
goal he recommended 70,000 rehabilitants; 
for 1956, 100,000; and progressively upward 
until we reach by 1959 the goal of 200,000 
rehabilitated persons in the course of the 
year. This scheduled progression takes into 
consideration the time required to expand 
facilities and to increase the supply of 
trained personnel. It also gives the States 
an opportunity to plan for their part of the 
additional financial support needed. 


If the program were to be merely continued 
at its present level during the next 5 years, 
we could anticipate rehabilitating in that 
period about 300,000 persons. The expanded 
program would rehabilitate an additional 
360,000 persons at an estimated additional 
cost of $209 million. The additional cost to 
the States and Federal Government would 
be offset several times by the resulting sav- 
ings in public assistance costs and the rev- 
enues from income taxes of the persons re- 
stored to jobs. 

Some of the administration’s proposals in 
this feid, embodied in an amendment to the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act, al- 
ready have been passed by the House of 
Representatives. Prospective changes in the 
law embodied in this amendment have an 
important bearing upon vocational rehabili- 
tation. The amendment would provide for 
Federal financial assistance in the establish- 
ment of public and nonprofit rehabilitation 
facilities for serving the severely disabled. 
An objective of this amendment is to pro- 
mote the development of comprehensive re- 
habilitation centers which, at the present 
time, are far too few in number even to 
begin to meet the Nation’s needs. 

Other proposed legislation would author- 
ize Federal funds to be spent for personnel 
training to help relieve acute shortages of 
professional personnel in rehabilitation; re- 
search and demonstration to improve re- 
habilitation techniques and disseminate 
knowledge of such developments; and ex- 
pansion of special facilities by the States 
such as speech and hearing clinics and others 
tor which needs are urgent, 

The administration recognizes the rights 
and prerogatives of the States in meeting 
the problems of their citizens, and the re- 
sponsibilities of the Federal Government in 
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cooperating in the common effort. It is our 
aim to increase State and local responsibility 
in vocational rehabilitation, to reduce Fed- 
eral controls, and to provide more flexibility 
in the administration of the program. These 
aims are covered in specific legislative pro- 


posals. 

Vocational rehabilitation to the Individual 
is a means for regaining or achieving self- 
sufficiency and independence. To the States 
and to the Federal Government, it is a field 
in which long-standing cooperative effort is 
paying huge returns in social and economic 
gain, e 
INTERNATIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS IN THE FIELD OF 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


The spirit of international interaction has 
also extended itself into an interest and 
concern for the rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped. This is not only true today, when 
constantly we are reminded of the common 
international language of rehabilitation 
through the Increasing interest of govern- 
ments and international organizations, It 
has been true down through the ages. Look- 
ing through the literature on rehabilitation 
we never fail to find evidences of the in- 
ternational interchange of ideas and infor- 
mation on the various aspects of vocational 
rehabilitation. For research purposes in the 
field of prosthetics, for instance, we can go 
back to 2830 B. C. and find a bas-relief carv- 
ing believed to be the earliest illustration 
of the use of a crutch, or to the 5th Egyp- 
tian Dynasty (2750-2625 B. C.) to find the 
most ancient splints. These ancient pros- 
theses discovered in the 20th century nev- 
ertheless are indications of the universal- 
ity of disability and the efforts from the 
earliest days to overcome it. 

As in other fields of endeavor, much of 
the growth and development of rehabilita- 
tion in the United States can be traced to 
the influence of the rehabilitation move- 
ment in other countries. As early as the 
nineties, many of the large charity organ- 
izations in this country had established spe- 
cial bureaus for the handicapped, and drew 
on the experience of European countries in 
developing their programs. Many of the 
State Workmen's Compensation Commis- 
sions owe development of their vocational 
rehabilitation features to studies of the Ger- 
man system as far back as 1911. Likewise 
it was during the First World War, as a 
result of observing the early experiments of 
the European nations in retraining and re- 
turning disabled soldiers to useful employ- 
ment, that studies of these systems were 
made by the United States and utilized in 
the framing of the first Federal legisla- 
tion—which was passed in 1918 as the Smith- 
Sears Act for the vocational rehabilitation 
and return to civil employment of disabled 
persons discharged from the military and 
naval forces of the United States. This was 
followed by enactment of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act for civilians in 1920, with 
further reliance on study of the progressive 
developments abroad. 

Since the early beginnings in the inter- 
national exchange of information on the 
rehabilitation front, the United States can 
point with gratitude to many specific areas 
of the rehabilitation process where interna- 
tional contributions have played a vital role 
in the development and refinement of our 
rehabilitation process. To mention only a 
few: 

Our program for rehabilitation of the 
tuberculous which provides for introduction 
of rehabilitation measures, particularly 
counseling, guidance, development of the 
rehabilitation plan, and training during the 
early stages of treatment, was Inspired by 
the English colonies for the tuberculous 
which successfully demonstrated feasibility 
of starting rehabilitation as early as medi- 
cally possible. 

To Italy and Germany, we owe the cine- 
Plastic procedure in amputation surgery 
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which was introduced in the United States 
by Dr. Henry Kessler. The widespread and 
growing use of this technique in the United 
States particularly in the Army and Navy has 
done much toward facilitating the rehabill- 
tation of amputees. As recently as 1951 it 
was reported by Commander Canty, Medical 
Corps, United States Navy, an outstanding 
authority in this field, that cineplastic pros- 
theses available were essentially the same as 
those developed by Sauerbruch and his asso- 
clates in Germany 35 years ago. With these 
cineplastic prostheses as a base, current 
United States research in cineplastic pros- 
theses is now directed toward improvements 
of certain cosmetic, functional, and mechan- 
ical features. Of course Germany has long 
been a leader in the prosthetics field and the 
contributions of England and other countries 
have also been noteworthy. 

Dr. Howard Rusk, director of the Institute 
of P'iysical Medicine and Rehabilitation, 
New York, and international leader in re- 
habilitation has brought back to the United 
States information on mañy of the recent de- 
velopments and techniques from virtually all 
areas of the globe. 

From Engiand, for example, the develop- 
ments in training and retraining the dis- 
abled, the remarkably good experiences with 
Remploy, Ltd., which provides employment 
in factories for many thousands of severely 
disabled men and women; the Roffey Park 
Rehabilitation Center, which has done so 
much toward rehabilitation of white-collar 
employees suffering neurosis or mild mental 
illnesses; the inspiring reports of the Spinal 
Injuries Center at Stoke Manderville, headed 
by Dr. Guttman, where paraplegics are vo- 
cationally trained and from which they are 
graduated into employment, all have had 
their influence on United States rehabilita- 
tion activitics. 

Although we have been fortunate in being 
able to adapt and utilize many of the ex- 
cellent rehabilitation procedures and tech- 
niques from other countries, there are still 
others which we hope eventually can be put 
into effect here. Most unique among the 
services in Finland, reported by Dr. Rusk, 
is the Sheltered Colony at Suitia Manor, 
about 20 miles from Helsinki, where about 
63 brain-injured veterans are permanently 
employed at farming, gardening, metalwork, 
and woodworking. Wages are paid to these 
disabled employees according to the normal 
union scales and the colony is practically 
self-supporting. In addition to providing 
for the permanent residents, provision is 
also made for training brain-injured in- 
dividuals who leave the colony when their 
period of training is over. Experience at 
the colony indicates that the seizures of 
the large proportion who are epileptic are 
reduced by the controlled-work program and 
the security the colony affords. Experience 
of this center would be of great value to 
the United States toward developing re- 
hablilitation programs, particularly for per- 
sons with epilepsy. 

Another particularly impressive Finnish 
development is its program for the mentally 
III. In one 1,200-bed state mental hospital 
visited by Dr. Rusk and a group of inter- 
national rehabilitation experts, more than 
75 percent of the patients, even in the dis- 
turbed wards, were busily engaged in work- 
therapy programs that included shoemak- 
ing. machine cperation, and handwork of 
all types. To quote Dr. Rusk: “Certainly 
there is no State mental institution in the 
United States that can boast of such an 
activity program.” 

Little has been said of the techniques and 
procedures we have “borrowed” from abroad 
in rehabilitation of the blind. However, the 
United States public and yoluntary organi- 
zations have excellent relations, established 
far in the past and strengthened throughout 
the years. The United States and Canada 
work closely together in development of 


their programs for increasing employment 
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opportunities for the blind. We have fust 
recently been exploring again the possibili- 
ties of developing training facilities and 
securing employment opportunities in this 
country for blind physiotherapists, having 
seen England’s successful pioneering work 
in this field. Recent discussions with the 
Royal National Institute for the Blind as to 
how many of the same obstacles we face have 
been overcome in the English system give 
hope that progress in the United States can 
be made in opening the field of physical 
therapy to blind persons who can qualify 
for training. 

The student braille library operated by the 
Royal National Institute for the Blind is an- 
other program we would like to see devel- 
oped in the United States. 

No discussion of international cooperation 
would be complete without fully recogniz- 
Ing the influence of the international organ- 
izations concerned with the welfare of the 
disabled. Noteworthy among these is the 
International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples, founded in 1922, This is a federa- 
tion of nongovernmental national organiza- 
tions engaged in programs for the welfare of 
the disabled. Through its secretariat in 
New York it serves as a clearing house for 
information concerning the physically dis- 
abled of the world, assists in the establish- 
ment of national organizations for the 
handicapped, promotes scholarships, fellow- 
ships and international exchanges of reha- 
bilitation specialists. It provides consulta- 
tion services to the United Nations Rehabili- 
tation Unit, the World Health Organization 
and other official international bodies and 
arranges international conferences such as 
the one to be held in The Hague this summer. 

The United Nations Rehabilitation Unit 
established in 1951 has already demonstrated 
its significance for millions of the world’s 
disabled. It has developed recommendations 
on a coordinated comprehensive program of 
rehabilitation; through the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration it par- 
ticipates in the social welfare scholarsbip 
and fellowshp program; and provides for 
selecting and supervising the activities of 
rehabilitation in technicians who provide 
consultative services to countries interested 
in developing their services for the disabled. 

Ag rehabilitation to be effective for the 
individual disabled person must mean an 
integration of services, rehabilitation on the 
community, national, and international ley- 
el also requires coordination of programs 
and services. It is gratifying that the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies have 
recognized this, for increased integration 
will eventually mean more services for more 
people in more nations. 

The United States is happy to have the 
opportunity of International sharing of our 
rehabilitation experience. This, of course, 
is constantly belng done through exchange 
of publications, interchange visits of experts, 
and the strong relationships of voluntary 
and public agencies over the years referred to 
above, A significant development, strength- 
ened in recent years through the inaugura- 
tion of the technical assistance programs of 
point 4 and the United Nations, is the 
United States participation in the training 
programs of these organizations for leaders 
and technicians in the field of rehabilita- 
tion. During 1953 the Federal Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation planned the pro- 
grams for 37 such persons from all areas of 
the world. We have just about equaled the 
same number for 1954, and Judging by the 
growing interest of the countries, we esti- 
mate a considerable increase in 1955 in ap- 
plications for training. We have partici- 
pated in these two training programs since 
their inception, and in addition have 
planned programs of training over the years 
for individuals referred by the Department 
of State, Department of Defense, and the 
many voluntary agencies, such as Rocke- 
feller and Kellogg Foundations, 
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There are many different national ap- 
proaches. No country can claim to have de- 
veloped an ideal service yet. By continuing 
the exchange of views, hearing results of 
new experiments, developing new tech- 
niques, increasing international profession- 
al cooperation, and stimulating interest in 
overcoming the problems of disablement, the 
physically handicapped in their own par- 
ticular countries and throughout the world 
will be benefited. 


Is a McCarthy Critic Seeing the Light? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, from the Washington Star, 
which has had thousands of words of 
condemnation of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, comes an editorial which 
reads as follows: 

THOSE MONITORED CALLS 

It is hard to understand why anyone on 
the Army side of the dispute with Senator 
McCarrny thought that the transcriptions 
of the monitored telephone calls would help 
the Army's case. For actually, if it be 
thought that the Army once had a case, it 
has collapsed in the face of these telephone 
conversations. 

This does not mean that Senator McCar- 
THY is in the clear. He has much to answer 
for, including especially his shameful abuse 
of General Zwicker and his appeal to the 
executive employees to convert themselves 
into a host of informers. Neither does it 
mean that the questions of veracity have 
been resolved. The conflicts in the direct 
testimony—the conflicts in which one side 
said one thing, in which the other side said 
the opposite, and in which some one obvi- 
ously was not telling the true—remain to be 
cleared up it if is possible to do so. 

The formal accusation from the Army in 
this hearing, however, is of a different na- 
ture. The claim is that Senator MCCARTHY, 
his committee counsel, Roy Cohn, and staif 
director Francis Carr exerted improper pres- 
sure on Secretary of the Army Stevens and 
Army counselor Adams in behalf of Pvt. 
David Schine. (The complaint against Mr. 
Carr has been dropped.) 

The Army claim is destroyed by the phone 
conversations. On March 8, 1954, the day be- 
fore the Army filed its charges, Secretary 
Stevens called Senator SYMINGTON., Some of 
the things said by the Missouri Senator in 
that conversatien have been used effectively 
against him by Senator McCarTuy. But this 
is what Secretary Stevens said “I personally 
think that anything in that line (in the na- 
ture of the Army charges) would prove to be 
very much exaggerated. That would be my 
opinion. In other words, I think there has 
been some talk around that has been very 
much exaggerated.” : 

On November 7, 1953, 3 days before Private 
Schine reported to Fort Dix, Secretary Ste- 
vens told Senator McCarty with reference 
to the Schine matter: “You never have done 
or said anything that spurred me on in this 
situation at all, other than to take a friendly 
interest.” 

The Army's first complaint of improper 
pressure was dated July 8, 1953. On Septem- 
ber 28 Mr. Stevens told Mr, Cohn: “The way 
you have played ball with me has been 100 
percent.” The record also discloses that on 
October 21 of that year Secretary Stevens 
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phoned Schine to tell him that he had dis- 
cussed his case with Defense Secretary Wil- 
son; that they could not see any appropriate 
way for him to avoid basic training, but that 
when basic training was over “I personally 
would like to arrange it in such a way that 
you would come into this Army or Military 
Establishment in such a way that you would 
use the knowledge and ability you have in 
certain fields.” 

This is a record which certainly reflects an 
extraordinary readiness on the part of the 
Secretary of Arnry to please Mr. Schine. It 
is not a record, however, which reflects pres- 
sure, improper or otherwise, in any signifi- 
cant degree. 


“The Value of Self-Communion,” by Dr. 
W. T. Tutt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day, Saturday, June 5, 1954, I heard 
a very interesting discourse over the 
radio by Dr. W. A. Tutt, which impressed 
me. I requested a copy of Dr. Tutt's re- 
marks and am extending them below. 

I consider these remarks include a 
valuable lesson for our times, not only 
for Members of Congress but for all 
citizens: 

THE VALUE or Seir-COMMUNION 

You, perhaps, have overheard members of 
your family, lost in reverie (or daydreaming), 
talking to themselves. You, no doubt, have 
asked, What did you say? They responded 
quickly, “Nothing, I was just talking to 
myself.” 

I know of no conservation so vital and so 
important as self-communion. What an in- 
dividual says to himself will greatly affect 
his conduct daily as he moves among his 
fellowmen. Only a few persons, if any, have 
turned out as others have planned. We are 
products of our own thinking and planning. 
The Big Book says “As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.” The currents of thought 
that run through our minds will either 
purify our lives or fill them with corruption. 
Thoughts are index of character; people do 
like they do because they think like they 
do. You can't lift a person or a people above 
their thinking. 

When George Washington was a boy in 
school, his teacher asked him one day, What 
are you going to be, George? He replied, 
that I must first of all make a man out of 
myself; if I fail in that I cannot succeed in 
anything else. * * Note: I must do it. 
Not my mother, nor my father, nor my 
teacher, nor my preacher, but I must do 
it * * History shows that with God's help 
he was a man. * * Fach of us is not one, 
but two (myself and me); these two go on 
from day to day counseling together and 
planning together; there is no way to escape 
this inner conservation, there is no way for 
& person to separate himself from himself. 

I wonder if you have ever read the lines of 
Edward A. Guest, entitled “Myself and Me“: 


“I have got to live with myself and so, 
I want to be fit for myself to know; 
I want to be able as the days go by. 
Always to look myself straight in the eye; 
I don't want to stand with the setting sun, 
And hate myself for the things I have done. 
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“I can never hide myself from me, 
I see what others may never see; 
I know what others may never know, 
I never can fool myself and so, 
Whatever happens, I want to be, 
Self respecting and conscious free.” 


There is a right and a wrong way to talk 
to yourself. Perhaps you have heard some 
people say, willy nilly, its nobody's business. 
They release their moral brakes and start in 
the wrong direction; down they go to dis- 
grace and shame. Why not say to yourself 
that you just cannot afford to do certain 
things; your mother has confidence in you, 
and your father is hoping you will reward 
his efforts by turning out to be a son of 
which he should be proud. Therefore, say 
to yourself, “I just cannot disappoint my 
parents and my friends; I have got to be the 
right kind of citizen, nothing short of that 
will please me.” 

You have read about Hannibal, that re- 
nowned Carthaginian and lion of war who 
ascended the Alpine heights, who went be- 
yond its icy peaks and laid waste the Roman 
empire because he knew how to talk to him- 
self. “Let there be no Alps,” he said. The 
men and women whose names shine In sacred 
and profane history knew how to talk to 
themselyes. One can overcome any obstacle, 
surmount any difficulty, and accomplish any 
end if he only knows how to talk to himseif 
about it. There are temptations and oppor- 
tunities on every hand to go in the wrong 
direction that would mar our lives and ruin 
our character. To deal with these forces of 
evil calls for courage, convictions, and will- 
power. The community in which the indi- 
vidual lives furnishes the basis that gen- 
erates the material for commentation. Great 
movements have been started by men and 
women who knew how to talk to themselves 
about existing conditions that needed to be 
set right In said communities. The commu- 
nity’s obligation to society is to produce the 
right kind of men and women; and It is the 
duty of every boy and girl In the community 
to work to that end, that the standard of 
righteousness might be obtained. 


I once heard of a very prominent woman 
who was struck blind at the height of her 
powers. She said, “I’m in a bunker all right, 
but watch me use my niblick and get out of 
it." She knew how to talk to herself. There 
is no obstacle, no difficulty however 
hard they may appear, that cannot be over- 
come, if only one knew how to talk to him- 
self or herself about them. Ask men who 
have built great institutions, and led large 
organizations, they will tell you how it was 
done. It took hard work, willpower, and de- 
termination, that stood over against doubts, 
discouragements, and fear. The right kind 
of life can be built, and has been bulit, be- 
cause people knew how to talk to themselves. 

If you would associate the cost with the 
act of a deed, you would say to yourself, “If 
I do this I may be arrested, and have my free- 
dom taken away from me, and maybe my 
life.” You cannot associate the cost with 
the crime and then commit the crime. Talk 
things over to yourself before you act, and 
the action will beyond a reasonable doubt be 
right. 


“With knowledge so vast, 
And with judgment so strong; 
No man with half of them, 
Ever went wrong. 


“With passions so patient, 
And fancies so bright; 
No man with half of them, 
Ever went quite right.” 


You, I am sure, have heard about two men 
who lived in or near the ancient city of 
Jericho. One was a blind beggar, the other 
a rich tax collector. This blind man heard 
& passing throng and asked what it meant. 
After he was told, he cried for help. Some 
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tried to discourage him, but he said to him- 
self, this is my chance and kept on crying. 
Because he knew how to talk to himself 
he received the needed blessing; and the 
rich man was rewarded because he knew how 
to talk to himself. 

Arthur Colton makes one see in his Mr. 
Smedley's Guest the results of the man who 
talked wrongly to himself. Sitting one night 
by his fireside he falls asleep, and dreams he 
has a visitor, who strangely does all of the 
things he himself had once dreamed that 
he would do. He spends an enchanting 
evening with this guest, and when the guest 
is about to leave he asks, “Who are you 
anyway?” The guest replies, “I am the man 
you might have been.” 


“Life is a sheet of paper white, 
Whereupon each one of us may write, 
His word or two, and then comes night; 
Greatly begin, though you have time, 
But for a line, be that sublime, 

Not failure, but low aim is crime.” 


Hollywood, Fla., Civic, Business, and 
Industrial Survey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the bureau of economic and business 
research of the University of Miami, un- 
der the direction of Dr, Reinhold P. 
Wolff, has just recently completed an 
economic survey of the city of Hollywood, 
Fla., which is one of the outstanding 
and growing cities of the Nation. The 
growth of this city and area has attracted 
national attention and is of such general 
interest that the committee on civic, 
business, and industrial survey thought 
it warranted inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

I am therefore including in my re- 
marks the results of a civic, business, and 
industrial survey of the city of Holly- 
wood, Fla.: 

HOLty woop, FLA., Crvic, Business, AND 

INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 

Hollywood, Fla., a city of 25,000 today, may 
expect a population of over 70,000 by 1970 
and nearly 100,000 after 1975. The land area 
of Hollywood comprises 15.7 square miles. Of 
this, roughly 60 percent is developed, the rest 
is raw land. 


TOURIST INDUSTRY 

It may be estimated that Hollywood ac- 
counts for roughly 7 percent of the total 
tourist population of the so-called “Gold 
Coast area. 

INDUSTRY 

There are many conditions that are favor- 
able to small plants. Outstanding is the 
availability of a labor force of considerable 
quantity and quality. There is, also, an 
ample supply of housing, a good community 
atmosphere, a first rate transportation sys- 
tem, and a favorable location to markets. 

RETAIL TRADE 

At present the retail trade is at nearly $33 
million annually or about $1,300 per capita 
of the residential population. It can be ex- 
pected that the present retall sales volume 
will nearly double by 1965 and triple at the 
ultimate stage of development. 


ve’ 
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RESIDENTIAL DEVELOPMENT 

The powerful forces that drive toward the 
residential development of high-lying land 
in the orbit of Greater Miami are a chal- 
lenge to the city of Hollywood. As the com- 
muter distance of Greater Miami broadens, 
larger and larger segments of the popula- 
tion will find Hollywood not too far a place 
to choose as their residence, Service by 
two railroads and the limited-access State 
road No. 9 will shorten the time distance of 
commuting. 

A great advantage in the development of 
Hollywood as a residential city is contained 
in the financial soundness of its municipal 
system. Despite the homestead exemption 
of the Florida State law for real properties 
under $5,000, the full taxable valuations have 
shown almost constant and satisfactory in- 
creases. This and the economy of the public 
household has made it possible to reduce 
the total millage from 32 mills in 1934, to 
only 16 milis in 1958. 


PARKING 


The parking problem is susceptible to con- 
siderable improvement at the present time. 
It is recommended that a survey of parking 
spaces be undertaken to determine the areas 
which would best lend themselves to off- 
street parking. s 

ZONTNG 

There should be adequate consideration 
for well-located shopping centers, churches, 
schools, and similar facilities in close vicinity 
to residential areas. Business string zoning 
along the thoroughfares should be discour- 
aged and concentrated business districts 
should be encouraged. Parks and beach fa- 
cilities and recreational resources both for 
resident and nonresident population should 
be provided at the scale of the expected 
population rather than in accordance with 
the present population size. 


LONG-RANGE PLANNING 


We recommend a procedure of planning 
in which various projects are attacked in 
the order of their importance. The insti- 
tution of a permanent planning department 
as part of the municipal setup is highly de- 
sirable. This should not prevent the city 
from employing outside experts on individual 
projects that require such technical assist- 
ance. 

CONCLUSIONS 


The land surplus offers wide opportunities 
for developing profitable tourist trade on a 
year-around basis, expansion of residential 
development, enlarging the downtown shop- 
ping facilities, establishing small-scale in- 
8 and attracting distributing facili- 

les. 

The most important task is the planning 
of traffic and parking, the improvement of 
zoning, the creation of park and other rec- 
reational facilities, and the Institution of 
long-range municipal planning, 


The Bryson Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRINCE H. PRESTON, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
letter addressed to me and signed by the 
Cobbtown Methodist Official Board rela- 
tive to H. R, 1227. It is a pleasure to 
comply with their request by placing 
their letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The letter follows: 
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Coxsprown, Ga., June 2, 1954. 
The Honorable PNC H. Preston, 
House of Representatives Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN PresTON: The Official 
Board of Cobbtown Methodist Church is 
keenly interested in the increasing number 
of accidents, criminal acts, and broken 
homes due to alcohol, and we feel that it is 
our Christian duty to oppose the sale of in- 
toxicants. We helped defeat the liquor in- 
terests in a county option bill, but we realize 
that much more needs to be done on a na- 
tional scale. We are therefore appealing to 
you as our Congressman to vote for the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, and we request that 
you place this letter in the CONGRESSIONAL. 
Recorp in order for others to see that some 
of your constituents have expressed an inter- 
est in the elimination of harmful liquor ad- 
vertising. 

Sincerely, 
COBBTOWN METHODIST OFFICIAL 
Boarp, 
Rurvus MOXLEY. 
LUCH C, Evans. 


Wool Mills Braced for New Blows 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
pend hereto, under leave to extend my 
remarks, the second of two articles on 
the tariff problems of New England 
written for the Boston Post by James F, 
Leonard: 

Woot MILLS Bracep FOR NEw BLOWS 


(This is the second of two articles on the 
tariff problems of the depressed wool tex- 
tile industry. Low tariff on imported wool 
products has resulted in cheap-labor textiles 
flooding the United States markets with 
resultant unemployment and liquidation of 
New England mills.) 

(By James F. Leonard) 

The sick and staggering wool textile in- 
dustry is being measured for what could be 
a knockout blow by a Federal Government 
committee intent of further lowering an al- 
Teady dangerously low wool-products tariff. 

Back in 1946 a Government group suc- 
ceeded in having the tarlif rate cut 50 per- 
cent. It opened the gates for a flow of $192,- 
173,000 worth of cheap-labor wool products 
from Great Britain, Italy, France, Japan, 
and Germany to the American market to 
date. 

Unable to compete with goods produced 
by textile workers who average only be- 
tween 14 cents and 43 cents an hour com- 
pared to $1.56 an hour paid to the textile 
worker here, 92 New England mills were 
either liquidated or closed entirely. 

At present there are about 40,000 unem- 
ployed woolen and worsted mill workers 
walking the streets of New England mill 
cities and towns. 

Between January 1, 1949, and May 1, 1954, 
in Massachusetts alone 35 mills have been 
closed; 19 have been closed in Rhode Is- 
land, 11 in Maine, 11 more in New Hamp- 
shire, 8 in Vermont, and 8 in Connecticut. 

In that same period wool products im- 
ports have increased from 8,917,000 yards 
to a record high of 24,275,479 yards. 
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Despite this alarming situation striking 
deep at the heard of New England's economy, 
the Federal Commission on Economic Pol- 
icy has urged a 3-year extension to the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements program with a 
5-percent tariff reduction in each of the 3 
years, 

“What we need is a higher tariff, a pro- 
tective tariff to safeguard the jobs of our 
mill workers, not lower tariff and further 
competition from the low-pay industries of 
Europe and Asia,” comments Harry J. Blake, 
president of Blake & Co., and former presi- 
dent of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 

Hugh Munro of Munro, Kincaid, Mottla. 
Inc, one of Boston’s foremost wool mer- 
chants, declared, Any lowering of the tariff 
would hurt like the devil. It would be a 
terrible blow to the industry.” 

Mr. Blake, Mr. Munro, and John Sheldon, 
another prominent Boston wool merchant, 
have been spearheading a fight against the 
proposed tariff reduction. So far, though, 
despite aid from Mayor Hynes, Governor 
Herter, and the entire congressional deleza- 
tion from New England, it has not been 
a winning battle. 

ITALIAN COMPETITION 


The impact of $45,892,000 of weol product 
imports on the New England mill owner is 
best illustrated by a Connecticut worsted 
mill operator who cut his profit margin 
razor thin and placed a plain worsted shark- 
skin on the market for $4.65 a yard. 

“I found I was in competition with an 
Italian sharkskin, made of finer yarn, for 
the same price even with the duty paid,” 
he said. The textile worker in Italy re- 
ceives but 30 cents an hour. A 

Added to tbe complications of the finan- 
cially troubled domestic wool textile man 
is the fact that this country produces only 
about one-third of the wool needed for the 
finished product. Two-thirds of the wool 
used in the textile industry must be im- 
ported. 

There is a tariff on the imported raw wool 
amounting to 25 percent on most grades. It 
is, in effect, “Just another tax passed on to 
the American consumer,” say Boston wool 
merchants. 

“It’s another impediment to recovery of 
the textile industry from its present de- 
pressed state,” Mr. Blake explains. “Amer- 
ica is the only country in the world with a 
tariif on raw wool imports. If the raw wool 
tariff was lowered and the tariff on finished 
products was raised, we could compete on 
equal footing with the more cheaply pro- 
duced foreign products.” 

This is the crux of a situation which has 
seen woolen and worsted mill employment 
drop from 166,947 in 1947—the year the tariff 
on wool product imports was lowered to 
25 percent—to a figure of slightly more than 
90,000 employed in the industry today. 

“We're being undersold in our own market 
by foreign mills and unless we can compete 
on an equal basis with them through re- 
adjustment of tariff rates the domestic 
woolen business is in a precarious position,” 
says Edward Wilkinson, executive vice pres- 
ident of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers. 


Back From a Troubled Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include in the Rrecorp a very per- 
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tinent editorial which appeared in the 
Lakeland (Fla.) Ledger on Sunday, June 
6, 1954, reviewing Gen. James A. Van 
Fleet's recent fact-finding mission to the 
Far East. 

We all know General Van Fleet as one 
of the greatest soldier leaders of our 
times. Fellow Floridians, as all Ameri- 
cans everywhere, can be justly proud of 
the tremendous job he has done and is 
doing for our country. His extensive 
knowledge of the Par East area can be 
invaluable to us in these troubled times, 
and it would be well for all of us to heed 
his warning and advice. 

The editorial follows: 

Back From 4 TROUBLED Agra 


Back in Polk County, Priday, for a little 
while, General Van Fleet has just returned 
from a distant area now generaliy referred 
to as the world’s big trouble spot. 

Much concerned about what is happening 
out yonder in that Asiatic area, the people of 
Polk County would like to have been along 
with the General during the few weeks that 
had intervened since he took filght from Polk 
as a special Ambassador. 

For the people of Polk, like their fellow 
Americans throughout the remainder of the 
Nation, have an extremely uneasy feeling 
about developments in the Far East and they 
want to know as much as possible about 
what's going on. 

Lacking firsthand knowledge, they give 
serious study to the views expressed by such 
men of reliability as General Van Fleet. 

What does he think about the situation 
now? 

He is not brimming full of optimism, by 
any means. 

Like many other people in America, he does 
not think it is necessary to send United 
States land forces into Indochina. Navy and 

Force aid perhaps, but not land forces. 
But he is emphatic In his assertion that the 
threat to the free world is becoming more 
serious yonder in the Asiatic realm. He ex- 
pressed that view in Washington as he made 
an Official report during a stopover en route 
back to Polk County. 

Now, as often during recent months, Gen- 
@ral Van Fleet stresses that manpower of 
the nations in the Asiatic portion of the 
world that are friendly to the United States 
should be equipped and trained to fight. 

Thereby is spotlighted again the choice 
between sending American material re- 
sources or American manpower. 

We may eventually have to send both, 
But until such an eventuality becomes an 
imperative reality, the people of America 
would much prefer to send material re- 
sources—if American participation in the 
Indochina trouble becomes completely un- 
avoidable. 

It should give the American people a feel- 
ing of satisfaction that the stalwart Jim 
Van Fleet is one of the Nation's principal 
observers in the troubled area. 


A Historic Letter to General Washington 
From the General Court of Massachu- 
scits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 
Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, Hon. 


Charles Gibbons, speaker of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives and 
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a constituent of mine, recently read to 
the house of representatives a release 
from his office containing an old letter 
from the general court to General Wash- 
ington, and the statement with the letter 
was incorporated in the journal of the 
house. In view of the nationwide his- 
torical value of the letter, I am including 
it herewith under leave to extend my re- 
marks. The credit for bringing this in- 
teresting letter to light and to the atten- 
tion of Speaker Gibbons should go to 
Paul A. Haley, of the Lynn Daily Evening 
Item, who also is a constituent of mine. 
The release follows: 

Guidance of an all-wise Supreme Ruler of 
the Universe led the Thirteen Orizinal Col- 
onies to select George Washington as the 
commander in chief of their armies in the 
Revolutionary War, according to a letter sent 
to the victorious general at the conclusion 
of the struggle by the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. 

Text of the long-forgotten expression of 
thanks to General Washington by both 
branches of the great and general court was 
released today by Speaker Charles Gibbons, 
of the house of representatives. 

It was found in an old copy of the Acts 
and Resolves of the Legislature for 1782 and 
1783 and is not believed to have been previ- 
ously published. 

The letter was adopted by unanimous vote 
of both the house of representatives and 
senate and is signed by Samuel Adams, presi- 
dent of the senate, and Tristram Dalton, then 
speaker of the house. 

It follows: 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACUSETTS, 
Boston, July 10, 1783. 
To His Excellency General WASHINGTON. 

Sm: The Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts in general court assembled take this 
opportunity of congratulating you on the 
happy return of peace. Your Excellency, we 
are assured, will join with us in the warm- 
est expressions of gratitude to the Supreme 
Ruler of the Universe, under whose influ- 
ence and direction the struggles of a vir- 
tuousg and free people have terminated in 
a Revolution which excites the Admiration 
of the World. 

Guided by His all-wise Providence, your 
country early fixed her eyes upon you; And 
confiding in those eminent qualities which 
you possessed, appointed you to the Com- 
mand of her Armies. 

The Wisdom of your Conduct in the dis- 
charge of that important Trust, has given a 
compleat Sanction to the Appointment, and 
crown'd the most enlightened Expectations. 
In every Stage of the arduous Conflict, what 
trying scenes have you not passed through! 
What Hardships have you not endured! 
What Dangers have you not encountered? 

May Heaven reward you for your unre- 
mitted Exertions! May you long live, be- 
loved by a Grateful Country and partaking 
largely in the enjoyment of those inesti- 
mitable Blessings, which you have been so 
eminently successful in securing for us! 

While Patriots shall not cease to Applaud 
that sacred Attainment which you have con- 
sistenly manifested of the Rights of Citi- 
zens—too often violated by Men in Arms, 
your Military Virtues and Achievements will 
be deeply recorded in the Breasts of your 
Countrymen and thelr Posterity, and make 
rs brightest pages in the History of Man- 

ind. 

We are with every Sentiment of Respect 
and Esteem, In the Name and behalf of the 
General Court, your Bxcellency’s. 

Most obedient and very humble ser- 
vants, 
S. Apams, 
President of the Senate. 
TRISTRAM DALTON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


June 9 


Is Congress Attempting To Take Over 
Executive Functions? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, recently much has been said 
and written about the efforts of Congress 
to interfere with the executive branch 
of the Government. 

In reality, the shoe seems to be on the 
other foot. Legislation is the business of 
the Congress. Execution of that legis- 
lation is the business of the executive 
branch. The President is authorized 
and directed by the Constitution to keep 
the Congress advised as to the state of 
the Union. But, nowhere in that docu- 
ment, is there a statement which either 
directly or indirectly suggests that he 
should dictate legislation. 

Nevertheless, today, seldom does an 
important controversial bill come before 
the House that the House leadership, 
which ordinarily each Monday sees the 
President as to the pending legislative 
program, does not advise the House, as 
to the President’s wishes. Sometimes 
stating “this is an administrative meas- 
ure. I have been authorized to advise 
the Congress that the passage of this 
legislation is the administration's wish.” 

What an uproar there would be if the 
House passed a resolution suggesting to 
the President the name of its choice for 
a Cabinet position; dictated the terms 
of some statement which the President 
was to make to another nation, or sug- 
gested what he should include in a mes- 
sage to the people or to the Congress, 

Sure, the executive and the legislative 
departments are independent but coordi- 
nate departments of the Government 
and neither should seek to usurp the 
functions of the other. 

Illustrating the thought just expressed 
is an editorial from the Chicago Tribune 
of June 3, 1954, which reads as follows: 

THEY Seem To SUSTAIN CONGRESS 

The effort of President Eisenhower to re- 
strict the Senate committee's investigation 
of communism in the Army has resulted in 
some erroneous statements being made about 
the historic relationship of the legislative 
and executive departments under the Ameri- 
can system of government. The following 
quotations from the writings of authorities 
should contribute to better understanding: 

“The weakening of the legisintive arm 
leads to encroachment by the executive upon 
the legislative and judicial functions, and 
inevitably that encroachment is upon Indi- 
vidual liberty. If we examine the fate of 
wrecked republics over the world we shall 
find first a weakening of the legislative arm.” 
(Herbert Hoover, The Challenge to Liberty, 
1934.) . Ae Me 

“The most eminent Senators would have 
received as a personal affront a private mes- 
sage from the White House expressing a 
desire that they should adopt any course in 
the discharge of their legislative duties that 
they did not approve. If they visited the 
White House, it was to give, not to receive, 
advice, Any little company or coterle who 
had undertaken to arrange public policies 
with the President and to report to their 
associates what the President thought would 
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have rapidly come to grief.” (Senator George 
F. Hoar, Autobiography. 1903.) 

“The executive department of a republic 
like ours should be subordinate to the legis- 
lative department. The President should 
obey and enforce the laws, leaving to the 
people the duty of correcting any errors com- 
mitted by their Representatives in Congress. 
(John Sherman, Recollections of 40 Years in 
the House, Senate, and Cabinet, 1895.) 

“The President's wishes conveyed in a 
Message haye not necessarily any more effect 
on Congress than an article in a prominent 
newspaper * * and. in fact; the sugges- 
tions which he mekes, year after year, are 
usually neglected, even when his party has 
a majority in both Houses, or when the 
subject lies outside party lines.“ (James 
Bryce, The American Commonwealth, 1908.) 

“I have never felt that it was my duty to 
attempt to coerce Senators or Representa- 
tives or to take reprisals. The people sent 
them to Washington. I felt I had dis- 
charged my duty when I had done the best 
I could with them. In this way I avoided 
almost entirely a personal opposition, which 
I think was of more value to the country 
than to attempt to prevail through arousing 
personal fear.” (Calvin Coolidge, Auto- 
biography, 1929.) 

“Congress does not domineer over the 
President himself, but it makes the Secre- 
taries its humble servants. Not that it would 
hesitate upon occasion to deal directly with 
the Chief Magistrate himseif; but it has few 
calls to do so, because our latter day Presi- 
dents live by proxy; they are executives in 
theory, but the Secretaries are executives in 
fact.” (Woodrow Wilson, Congressional 
Government, 1835.) 


The Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix, I include an ar- 
ticle by Peter Edson which appeared in 
the Washington Daily News on June 2, 
as follows: 


There doesn't seem to be such a thing as 
an average taxpayer. So, when it comes to 
figuring how much a taxpayer of modest in- 
come will benefit from the Republican ad- 
ministration’s new tax blll, which has passed 
the House and is all ready to be reported to 
the Senate, the subject becomes a bit 
confusing. 

There will be an estimated 47 million in- 
dividual income-tax returns filed this year. 
The total benefits from the removal of in- 
equities in next year's taxes, if the pending 
tax reform bill is passed, is estimated at 
$690 million. 

It does not follow that the average tax- 
payer will have his taxes cut by an average 
$15. Over half aren't going to get any re- 
Uef at all. 

Deductions and credits to reduce double 
taxation on dividends recelved by individuals 
offer an excellent illustration. Next year it 
is proposed that there will be no tax on the 
first 850 of income from dividends. For div- 
idends of over $50, a 5-percent credit will 
be allowed. This supposedly will reduce 
taxes collected on all dividends received by 
$240 million. 

The trouble Is, there are only 6 to 8 million 
Americans who own stocks and receive divi- 
dends. This is one-sixth to one-eighth of 
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the 47 million income-tax payers. These 
stockholders will therefore benefit only $30 
to $40 apiece, on the average. 

The only other group of comparable size 
who will benefit are those who have medical 
expenses in excess of 3 percent of their ad- 
justed gross income. Present law allows de- 
ductions for those having medical expenses 
in excess of 5 percent. 

This is supposed to benefit an estimated 
8 million. The total amount the change 
will cut income tax collections next year is 
estimated at $80 million. So the average 
taxpayer having medical expenses of over 
3 percent of his adjusted gross income next 
year is going to benefit by $10. 

Another inequity to be removed will per- 
mit unmarried taxpayers—single people or 
widows and widowers who support depend- 
ents—to split their income for income tax 
purposes, the same as married couples now 
do. This is supposed to benefit about 1 
million unmarried heads of families for a 
total of 650 million. The average benefit in 
tax reduction will be about $50. 

It also is proposed to allow working par- 
ents a credit of $600 for baby-sitting and 
child care expenses. Only $500,000 are ex- 
pected to benefit from this, though it will 
cut tax collections $40 million. The average 
tax benefit for each working parent affected 
will be $80. 

In an effort to put all retired workers 
on the same tax basis as those receiving 
tax-free United States social-security bene- 
fits, the new tax bill would exclude from 
Federal income taxation the first $1,200 from 
Pensions, annuities, rents, interest, and divi- 
dends received by retired persons over 65. 
Tax experts estimate this will benefit about 
1 million. It would reduce collections by 
an estimated $125 million. The average 
benefit for each of these taxpayers of 65 
and over would thus be $125 a year. 

What this all adds up to is a pretty selec- 
tive reduction of income taxes for people in 
special circumstances. It is in no way com- 
parable to a flat increase of $100 in personal 
exemption for everybody. This would cost 
the Government an estimated $2,400,000,000 
next year and benefit the average of 47 
million taxpayers by $50 apiece, 


Making Self-Government Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
continuation of our democratic form of 
government, our self-government, we 
must attract to public office young men 
of capacity and integrity, young men 
with sincerity of purpose and dedication 
to our American ideals. I, as many 
Americans, am seriously concerned over 
the disinterest that young men today 
are showing for public office. 

Recently our distinguished and es- 
teemed senior Senator from Florida, the 
Honorable Sprssarp L. HOLLAND, spoke 
before the graduating class at his alma 
mater, Emory University of Atlanta, Ga. 
Senator HorLAxp's remarks on the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship and our need 
for sincere and intelligent young men in 
public service were a challenge to those 
graduates, 

I include an editorial tribute to Sen- 
ator HolLAxp's timely speech, which ap- 
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* 
peared in the June 6, 1954, edition of the 
Lakeland Ledger. The editorial follows: 
MAKING SELF-GOVERNMENT Work 

Forty-two years ago Polk County's United 
States Senator SPESSARD HOLLAND was gradu- 
ated from Emory University in Georgia. 

Yesterday he stood before that institu- 
tion's graduating class and said among other 
things: 

“I know there is a tendency on the part 
of many good citizens to feel that there is 
something unwholesome or unclean about 
political life. Such a feeling is not just a 
reflection upon our public officials. Much 
more significant, it is an indication of a lack 
of confidence in the soundness of our system 
which, if it justifies its existence, must pro- 
duce sound leadership through selection by 
the votes of free people, who indispensably 
must have the intelligence, courage, and pa- 
triotism to make self-government work. I do 
not believe there is any greater need which 
our Government feels today than to put an 
end to this unwillingness on the part of 
many good citizens, who are highly trained, 
to seek and accept public office because they 
regard politics as unclean.” 

In proof of his implied contention that 
good men can go into politics and continue 
to be good men, HoL_tanp was able to cite 
Georgia's own two Senators—Geronce and 
RUSSELL, whose prestige as men of ability and 
integrity is not exceeded by any other men in 
Congress. 

In its entirety, the message delivered there 
in a nostalgically familiar setting yesterday 
by HorLanp was an appeal to a new crop 
of graduates to keep their eyes lifted up to 
the highest level of citizenship in order that 
our American system of self-government may 
be best sustained. 

No more pertinent exhortation could fall 
upon the ears of this Nation’s graduates 
of the class of 1954. 


What Can We Do if the Natives Won’t 
Fight? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am convinced our Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles, is doing his best to 
prevent this Nation from being dragged 
into the war in Indochina. However, 
there are obviously men in high positions 
in this country who are apparently de- 
termined to send American military 
forces into that distant colonial war on 
the side of the French. 

These interventionists could not do 
better than to ponder the following arti- 
cle by Mr. Ludwell Denny, Scripps-How- 
ard foreign editor, which appears in the 
Washington Daily News on June 9, 1954: 
WILSON AND NAVARRE AGREE ON Low VIET- 

NAMESE MORALE—WHAT CAN WE Do Ir THE 

Natives Won't FIGHT? 

(By Ludwell Denny) 

The Vietnam people will not defend them- 
selves against the Red aggressor. This is the 
clincher used here by opponents of American 
military intervention in Indochina. 

The low morale of the native population 
has just been confirmed by two high authori- 
ties, one French and the other American. 

Gen. Henri-Eugene Navarre, retiring 
French commander in chief in Indochina, in 
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a farewell interview with the press, said a 
national spirit of self-defense is lacking 
there. This cannot be dismissed as an alibi. 
For, as he pointed out, the Vietnam Govern- 
ment is unable to draft soldiers. In its last 
desperate attempt to do so it could not catch 
more than 1 draftee in 10. 
WILSON AGREES 

Defense Secretary Wilson, in returning here 
from his Inspection trip, used different words 
to say the same thing. He emphasized that 
the Indochina problem is not essentially 

military but political. 

Of course, there is nothing new about this. 
Since that war began almost 8 years ago, 
this has been the overriding fact. 

It explains why the French, who are good 
officers, and why their Foreign Legion, which 
is one of the best fighting forces in the 
world, have not been able to defeat the Reds. 
The population has been more hostile to 
the defenders than to the aggressors. Under 
such conditions a victorious defense is im- 
possible, and always has been. 

EVADED THE ISSUE 


But the Prench could not admit this and 
carry on. So they have evaded that decisive 
issue, with disastrous results. And now 
many advocates of American intervention 
are doing likewise. French-American eva- 
sions have taken the following forms: 

The myth that the Reds could be licked 
if the French had more dollars and sup- 
plies. On the basis of that phony argument 
the United States taxpayer has been financ- 
ing that French colonial war without any 
control over expenditures, and without exact- 
ing any reforms to convert it into a clear 
struggle for independence. 

Actually there never has been a time when 
the French were not better armed than the 
enemy, with more modern weapons and 
planes. Until recently the amount of sup- 
plies obtained by the Reds from China was 
relatively small, according to both French 
and American experts. 

The myth that more native troops could 
bring victory. Actually the defenders al- 
ways have outnumbered the aggressors. But 
the native troops are inferior, and the French 
have been unwilling to give native generals 
high command for fear the troops would go 
over to the enemy—as many have done. The 
assumption here is that American training 
could produce an effective Vietnam army, 
comparable to the excellent South Korean 
army, evades the fact that the Vietnamese 
lack the Koreans’ spirit of self-defense. 

The idea that a French treaty granting 
Tull freedom—long promised but still with- 
held—could create a native spirit of self- 
defense quickly. Like the Koreans who con- 
tinue to hate their former Japanese rulers 
long after liberation, the Vietnamese will 
go on distrusting the French and betraying 
them to the Reds for a long time. 

The absurdity that the Vietnam Govern- 
ment of the playboy Bao Dai, loafing on the 
French Riviera, can be bulit into a fighting 
ally like South Korea under the genuine 
patriot President Rhee. 

There is no patriot party with Vietna- 
mese support on which to build. 


To Use the Land and Save the Soil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BURR P. HARRISON 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Appendix, I include an 
essay on the importance of soil con- 
servation by Miss Betty King Biggs, of 
Front Royal Elementary School, Front 
Royal, Va. This essay won the top 
award in the annual contest sponsored 
by the Lord Fairfax Soil Conservation 
District, which conducts an outstanding 
program in the field of soil-conserva- 
tion education. 

The essay follows: 

To use the land and save the soll Is a 
most important lesson that man has not 
fully appreciated. All through his history 
on the good earth he has left more destruc- 
tion than conservation and we are told that 
nowhere has the destruction of productive 
soil and the bounties of nature been so rapid 
as in our own country. In much less than 
200 years over 100 million acres of once good 
land have been virtually ruined for further 
cultivation. 

We have at last come to land's end and 
demands increase from year to year on our 
remaining productive land. We have left 
now 460 million acres of land suitable for 
cultivation. This is not quite 3 acres to 
each of our 160 million people today. And 
90 percent of this is subject to soll erosion 
where soil-conservation measures are not 
used. 

Most certainly we are living at a time 
when the conservation of soll and natural 
resources is of vital importance to every- 
body. A great many people are doing a lot 
about it in many ways. But there is so 
much to be done. So much destruction 
continues to our fields, forests, streams, har- 
bors, and our wildlife. This does not have 
to be. Conservation farming produces more 
at less cost and in less time. Everybody 
benefits from the good things of life. Prog- 
ress must be our watchword. Our whole 
existence is very largely tled to productive 
soil—good health and good living from good 
soil. The Mississippi River alone carries 40 
acres of topsoll downstream every minute 
when at flood stage, creating havoc along 
the way. Soil and water are so important to 
all life and progress we must do what has 
to be done to use and conserve both. Every 
little watershed must show thoughtful 
attention. 

Our own Lord Fairfax Soil Conservation 
District includes the counties of Frederick, 
Clarke, Warren, and Shenandoah. It is one 
of the 27 soil conservation district in Vir- 
ginia and one of America's 2,750 districts 
organized and supervised by the farmers in 
their districts where they farm. This is 
great progress along the conservation way 
that increases day by day. In our Lord 
Fairfax district over 1,000 farmers have de- 
veloped their farm plans for conservation 
farming. As in other districts they have 
the assistance of their Soil Conservation 
Service technicians and all who can make 
a contribution in any way to the conserva- 
tion program of the district. This may well 
include everybody in all walks of life. 

The following is from the annual report 
of the supervisors of our district. Each 
year some 10,000 illustrated copies are giv- 
en to the schools and others of the dis- 
trict. We use them in our classrooms and 
take them home along with a lot of other 
conservation literature made available each 
year. Progress is so important, and this 
is from the recent progress report of our 
district, To Use the Land and Save the Soil, 
the basic heritage from one generation to 
another. 

“Tailored to fit the potentalities of the 
Individual farm and the farm economy is 
the basic 11-point soll conservation pro- 
gram of the district—evolved through the 

development of some 1,000 soil conserva- 
tion farm plans throughout the district. 
Fitting land capabilities of the individual 
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farm and designated watersheds of the dis- 
trict. The following  soll-conservation 
measures are in parts of the basic 
soil conservation farm plans for production 
and protection—preservation and improve- 
ments: : 

1. Conservation crop rotation built 
around good sods of grasses and legumes, 
Planned 37,200 acres. 

“2. Conservation crop rotations in a pat- 
tern of alternate contour strips, conserving 
topsoil and rainfall on sloping fields, 
Planned 17,100 acres. 

“3. Contour tillage: Farming operations 
on the level. Planned 23,100 acres. Rows 
up and down do not fit a field that's round. 

“4, Grassed waterways in natural draws: 
Drainage and diversions, all carrying surplus 
rainfall safely. Grassed waterways 1,070 
acres, drainage 1,360 acres. 

“5. Productive meadows and pastures of 
grasses and legumes, water, and shade in a 
good land-use pattern. Planned 90,100 acres. 

“6. Conservation cover crops on orchards 
and cropland, Planned 19,100 acres. 

“7. Correct use of lime and fertilizers, ma- 
nures and crop residues, all fitting the soils 
and crops. See your land capability map of 
your farm. Planned for 93,200 acres. 

“8. Farm ponds: Storage of surplus rain- 
fall on the farm. Planned 690. Stocked with 
fish 540; 5,100 farm ponds are required in 
good land-use patterns. Water for livestock 
and wildlife, fire protection, trrigation, recre- 
ation. An acre pond holds 1 million gallons 
of rainfall on the farm. 

“9. Vegetate galls and gullies, cuts, and 
fills with grasses and legumes, shrubs, and 
trees. Many potential wildlife habitats. 

“10. Woodland protection and manage- 
ment for sustained yields of woodland prod- 
ucts; protect from fire and grazing. Leave 
ample den trees for wildlife. Planned 36,100 
acres, 


think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree.’ 


“11, Wildlife: Its survival and abundance. 
Vegetate field and woodland borders and 
other areas for food and cover. Planned 610 
acres. 

“We believe with those who say: Youth 
molds its future as it helps to save the soil 
by which we live; good health and good liv- 
ing from good soll, 

“Will future generations say of us: Knowl- 
edge comes but wisdom lingers in saving the 
soll as we use the land.” 

The oldest living things in the world are 
trees. Living monuments of thrift and con- 
servation. Pupils of our schools in Lord 
Fairfax Soll Conservation district have 
planted 150,000 seedling tulip poplar and 
pine in the last 3 years. Planted along with 
bicolor and sericea wildlife habitats—on 
land not good for other farming purposes, 
Our interest grows as we see our trees grow 
and beautify idle areas about the farm. 


Democratic Leader United States Senator 
Lyndon B. Johnson Praised in Full- 
Page Editorial of Great Texas News- 
paper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the San 
Antonio Express-San Antonio News, for 
Sunday May 30, 1954, carried a full-page 
editorial concerning the Democratic 
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leader in the United States Senate, the 
Honorable Lrxpon B. JOHNSON. In ad- 
dition to the statements on the page, it 
contained a complimentary cartoon 
showing the Senator to be a great, tall 
Texan and deservedly popular with the 
Masses of the people. It also shows a 
large picture of the Senator. This is a 
great endorsement—every word of it de- 
served—coming from one of the great- 
est newspapers in Texas and the entire 
Gulf Southwest. The editorial and ac- 
companying statements are as follows: 


Jounson Merits FULL SUPPORT— EXPRESS, 
News FAVOR SENATOR FOR. REELECTION 


Senator Lynvon B. JoHNson has attained 
one of the most outstanding records of 
achievement for a freshman term in the an- 
nals of the United States Senate. 

Senator Josnson’s public life and record, 
as outlined in detail on this page today, 
undoubtedly have won bim the trust and 
support of the vast majority of his fellow 
Texans. He has ably and honorably repre- 
sented this State through two decades of 
public service in ashington. 

While San Antonio News and San Antonio 
Express may pot agree with Senator JOHNSON 
on every point of public policy, it certainly 
considers his official record and general po- 
litical philosophy to be in close harmony 
with the best interests of this Stata and the 
Nation. These newspapers wholeheartedly 
endorse the senior Senator's campaign for 
Democratic nomination and for reelection, 

Senator Jonwnson's position as third-rank- 
ing Democrat on the Armed Services and 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce com- 
mit tees is a decisive influence on important 
Texas, and San Antonio area, relations with 
the Federal Government. 

Even more constructively influential 18 
Senator Jonnson's role as Senate Democratic 
minority leader, with the prospect of his at- 
taining the majority leadership should his 
party regain congressional control. 

LYNDON JoHNson’s Senate leadership has 
won bipartisan acclaim, and its continua- 
tion is vital to the success of the Eisenhower 
administration in overcoming deepening 
crises at home and abroad. 

Senator JOHNSON is universally conceded 
to be one of the hardest working public ser- 
vants in the National Capital. And his 
heavy national and party responsibilities 
have not lessened his close attention to 
Texas interests and opinions. 

Texas can take profound pride in the ma- 
turing statesmanship of its senior Senator. 
This State should reward his splendid serv- 
ice with a record vote of confidence in the 
coming primaries and general election. 

No one is better able to judge LYNDON B. 
Jounson's stature as a statesman than his 
colleagues on the Senate floor. Here is what 
they think of bim: 

Senator RUsSsELL, Democrat, of Georgia: 
“I did not believe that any man could have 
achieved as much harmony within the Dem- 
Ocratic Party and contributed as much to 
the operations of the Senate as a whole.” 

The late Senator Taft, Republican, of 
Ohio: “I do not see how any majority and 
minority leaders could cooperate better than 
we have done, and it is due very largely to 
your thoughtfulness and understanding.” 

Senator Gore, Democrat, of Tennessee: 
“His proven ability as a leader in the United 
States Senate makes him needed by every 
one of the 48 United States.” 

Senator Green, Democrat, of Rhode Island: 
“Admirable qualities of leadership.” 

Senator Mansrrecp, Democrat, of Mon- 
tana: “He certainly has indicated to us a 
Freut wisdom, a wide field of knowledge, and 
a good deal of understanding,” 

Senator KNOwWIANn, Republican, of Call- 
fornia: “The distinguished minority leader 
has been cooperative and has put his coun- 
try ahead of any narrow partisanship.” 
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Senator Hnr, Democrat, of Alabama: 
“Time and again on this floor during this 
session we have seen our leader demonstrate 
his exceptional ability, his courage, and, 
most of all, his devotion to our country and 
its welfare.“ 

Senator Wier, Republican, of Wisconsin: 
“He is always courteous; he is always 
friendly.” 

Senator McCarran, Democrat, of Nevada: 
“He has rendered valiant service to America.” 

Senator Jounstron, Democrat, of South 
Carolina: “The Senator from Texas Nas been 
truly a great Democrat, and at the same time 
he has been able to cooperate in the Senate 
with the Republican Members.” 

Senator Jounson, Democrat, of Colorado: 
“T can thing of nothing better than that we 
might have a continuation of the leadership 
of LYNDON JOHNSON.” 

Senator Smarts, Democrat, of Florida: 
“His attention to legislative duties has 
sroused the admiration of the country.” 

Senator Sryminoton, Democrat, of Missouri: 
“No Senator ever contributed more to ef- 
cient management and operation of the ad- 
ministrative branch.” 

Senator Pastore, Democrat, of Rhode Is- 
land: “In Lynvon JonNson there is not one 
intolerant, not one bigoted, and not one 
partial bone.“ 

Senator DougLas, Democrat, of Illinois: 
“The party owes a great debt to the Senator 
from Texas.” 


HIS LIFE; TEXAS’ SENIOR SENATOR RISES TO KEY 
POWER 

LYNDON Barnes JOHNSON, 45, senior Sena- 
tor from Texas, today is second in political 
influence only to President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. 

His pivotal position in the United States 
Senate, as floor leader of the Democratic 
Party minority, makes him a decisive factor, 
both in domestic and foreign policy. 

Profoundly respected by the Republican 
majority as well as by his Democratic col- 
leagues, LYNDON JOHNSON is as typically 
Texan as a man can be. 

Six feet 3 inches tall, weighing 204 pounds, 
he is deceptively mild for one of strong con- 
victions, apparently easygoing but one of 
the National Capital's hardest workers. In 
his southwestern drawl, he says what he 
thinks and means what he says. 

Senator JoHNSON was born on a modest 
farm near Stonewall, Tex., and he has not 
strayed far from his origin. He and his wife, 
the former Lady Bird Taylor, whom he mar- 
ried in 1934, and their two daughters, Lynda 
Bird, 9, and Lucy Baines, 6, have their home 
on the LBJ ranch on the Pedernales River 
near Johnson City, north of San Antonio. 

After finishing his public school educa- 
tion, JoHNson worked his way through 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College at 
San Marcos, receiving a bachelor of science 
degree in 1930. He attended law school at 
Georgetown University in Washington, D. C. 

After teaching school for a while, he went 
to Washington in 1931 as secretary to former 
Congressman Richard Kleberg, manager of 
the famed King ranch. He resigned in 1935 
and returned to Texas as State director of 
the National Youth Administration, youngest 
man in the country ever to hold a com- 
parable position. 

JouNnson entered politics actively in 1937, 
winning election to the national House of 
Representatives with a whirlwind campaign 
in the 10th Congressional District. Follow- 
ing that special election, he was reelected for 
five successive terms. 

At that time, JoHNSON was a strong sup- 
porter of the Roosevelt administration, 
though political maturity was later to swing 
him to the middle-road course of construc- 
tive conservatism. He learned the congres- 
sional ropes from House Speaker Sam Ray- 
BURN, of Texas, who showed him how a party 
leader operates on the Hill. 

Jounson made a bid for a Senate seat in 
a special election in 1941, but lost and re- 
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mained in the House. In 1948, JOHNSON 
opposed former Gov. Coke Stevenson for 
Democratic nomination to the Senate post 
vacated by W. Lee O'Daniel, and the likes 
of that campaign may never be seen again. 

JOHNSON beat Stevenson by only 87 votes 
out of nearly a million cast. Stevenson 
failed in his court contest of the election, 
and JonNnson then beat Republican Jack 
Porter, of Houston, in the general election 
after another hot campaign. 

In the House, Jounson had made a good 
record as an exceptionally effective member 
of the Naval Affairs Committee. And he was 
the first House Member to take leave for 
active duty. He served in the Navy after 
Pearl Harbor and was decorated with the 
Silver Star by Gen. Douglas MacArthur for 
gallantry under fire. 

JoHNsSON maintained his interest in na- 
tional defense in the Senate. He fathered 
the special Senate Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee and served as its chairman. Inde- 
pendent Senator Morse, of Oregon, has said 
of that work: 

“The JoHNSON subcommittee in its 43 
unanimous reports—there was not a single 
one of its reports which involved a partisan 
vote—saved the taxpayers of the United 
States, on the record, at least between 82 
billion and $3 billion, and there are those 
who say we saved much more.” 

Jounson's subcommittee is generally 
credited with saving the country more than 
a billion dollars during the Korean war. He 
is third ranking Democrat on the Senate 
Armed Services Committee—of tremendous 
importance to the San Antonio area—and 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, one of the most important in 
the upper Chamber. He also served for a 
brief period on the Joint Congressional 
Atomic Energy Committee. 

JOHNSON was elected unanimously in 
January 1953, to his present position as Sen- 
ate Democratic leader. That heavy respon- 
sibility includes serving as chairman of the 
Senate Democratic conference, the Senate 
Democratic policy committee, and the Sen- 
ate Democratic steering committee. 

Jomnson is the youngest floor leader in 
Senate history, and, both Republicans and 
Democrats agree, one of the ablest. Sea- 
soned politicos shook their heads and said 
JOHNSON was taking over “a receivership in 
bankruptcy.” But he quickly turned the 
Democratic minority into a loyal and con- 
structive opposition. 

Jounson worked to put fresh, vigorous 
young men on key committees. He was able 
to tell the people of Texas last year: 

“We have supported the (Eisenhower) ad- 
ministration when we thought it was right, 
We have opposed the administration when 
we thought it was wrong. But in no case 
did we oppose merely to obstruct.” 

JOHNSON did not join the pro-Eisenhower 
Democrats during the 1952 presidential cam- 
paign, but during the first year of the Eisen- 
hower administration the President re- 
ceived more support from the Johnson-led 
Democrats than he did from the members 
of his own Republican Party. 

In Texas, JOHNSON has managed to retain 
the respect of both the Rayburn-Truman- 
Stevenson Democrats and the Eisenhower 
Democrats and Republicans. He has re- 
celved the personal congratulations of the 
President, 

JOHNSON last fall covered virtually all 
Texas, reporting to the people and getting 
first-hand information on their problems. 
Though the pressure of urgent duties will 
prevent him from undertaking an extensive 
campaign this year, the odds are over- 
whelmingly in his favor for reelection. 

HIS RECORD: MINORITY LEADER STEERS A 
MIDDLE-ROAD COURSE 

Senator Lrnpon B. Jonnson reached a 
new peak of personal popularity during his 
marathon of 200 speeches over this State last 
fall in a report to the people that left no 
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doubt where the Democratic Senate minority 
leader stands on today's vital issues. 

Senator JoHNSON’s public record is an 
open book in which all Texas can take pride. 
It is a record of constructive conservatism, 
and it is one of fine balance among his du- 
ties to State, party, and Nation. His atti- 
tude toward the Eisenhower administration 
is this: 

“T never hesitated to oppose a Democratic 
administration when I thought it was wrong. 
I shall not hesitate to support a Republi- 
can administration when I think it is right. 
The American people are more concerned 
with the fortunes of the next generation 
than they are with the fortunes of the next 
election.” 

Though Senator Jounson in recent weeks 
has directed a somewhat more aggressive 
opposition on the eve of congressional cam- 
paigning, he can be fully trusted to cooper- 
ate with the Eisenhower administration on 
sound foreign and domestic policies. 

Senator JOHNSON, the first Senator in his- 
tory to lead his party during his “freshman 
term, has accomplished the near miracle of 
taking firm legislative stands while con- 
solidating a badly split minority opposition. 
He is the only Texan ever to hold the posi- 
tion of Democratic floor leader. 

San Antonio News does not agree with 
every stand that Senator JOHNSON has taken, 
just as it does not rubber stamp every item 
in President Eisenhower's program. But it 
is in general accord with the broad political 
philosophy of both. 

A nonpartisan survey shows that Senator 
Jounson’s voting record in support of the 
Eisenhower administration has been better 
than the record of the average Republican 
Congressman. Yet he has been able to work 
amicably with the northern liberal and 
southern conservative wings of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Here is a running glance at his stalwart 
record: 

Senator Jounson coauthored legislation 
returning the oil-rich offshore lands to Texas. 
He brought that measure to the floor when 
it was almost lost in a committee pigeon- 
hole. 

He has been a leading advocate of water 
conseryation to solve Texas’ growing short- 
age problem, and he has acted promptly in 
drought and flood-control emergencies. 

Senator JoHNson repeatedly has fought 
successfully to prevent passage of the Fair 
Employment Practices Commission bill in a 
form that would violate States’ rights. 

He has been a consistent supporter of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and has helped block un- 
desirable amendments to the law, such ss 
those to pull its antistrike teeth and to tack 
on an FEPC provision. 

In 1952, Senator Jonnson opposed a grant 
of authority to President Truman to seize 
steel mills during a strike that hampered 
prosecution of the Korean war. He voted 
for a resolution urging the President to use 
Taft-Hartley Act powers to end the strike. 

Senator Jonson voted for the McCarran- 
Walter omnibus immigration bill, and voted 
to override President Truman's veto of that 
measure. 

He successfully fought a drive in Congress 
to lower oil depletion allowances for Federal 
income tax purposes, a measure that would 
have hit Texas hard. He also voted for capi- 
tal gains treatment of profits from sale of 
cattle used for breeding and dairy purposes, 
against raising the capital gains maximum 
tax rate, and against prevention of family 
partnerships for income tax purposes. 

Senator JoHnson has fayored State over 
Federal control of natural gas resources, 
strong Communist-control measures, and 
economy in the national administration. He 
opposed increasing the national debt ceiling. 

Senator Jonnson has worked for superior 
airpower and well-rounded national de- 
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fense. He favors international cooperation, 
but with closer supervision of foreign aid and 
more congressional control over treatymak- 
ing. He opposed both the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. 

Senator Jonnson is a firm advocate of 
soil conservation, rural electrification and 
parity-price supports. He favors continua- 
tion of the Federal welfare program. He 
supports the United Nations, but stand 
squarely against admission of Red China. 

A champion of military and industrial de- 
Tense preparedness, Senator JoHNson pushed 
wartime strategic-materials stockpiling, de- 
velopment of synthetic rubber and tin 
smelting at Texas City, the latter a valuable 
industry that he is now struggling to save. 

All in all, Senator JOHNSON represents the 
majority will of Texas with a rare degree of 
accuracy. This is his job, and he is doing 
It admirably. 


Breakfast in New York—Dinner in 
Honolulu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following item 
from the Washington Daily News of July 
9, 1954: 

BREAKFAST IN New YORK—DINNFR IN 
HOoNoLULU 


(By Inez Robb) 


Honotvurv, June 9.—Ours is the only Gov- 
ernment tbat ever had a chance to Incorpo- 
rate a piece of paradise as a State and hesi- 
tated. 

This is a land where every schoolgirl wears 
orchids in her hair and the office boy sports 
one in his lapel. In this clime even those 
Harry Truman shirts look good. Can anyone 
ask for more? 

There is scant literature about the life and 
times of a lady beachcomber, but since arriv- 
ing here and sighting Waikiki, I am seriously 
considering the possibilities, 

I did not exactly arrive here by rocket, 
but in a plane that will do until a rocket 
comes along. It was a United Air Lines 
DC-7 that chased the sun one-fifth of the 
Way around the globe. 

THE sUN WON 

Tt was a photo finish, with the sun nosing 
out the 00-7 in the stretch. But even if the 
plane came in second, it flew so high, wide, 
and handsome that I had breakfast in New 
York and dinner—the same day—in Ho- 
nolulu. 

Breakfast was a mite early in New York, a 
few minutes before 6 a. m., when I am not 
ordinarily at my best or brightest. But with 
pluck and luck, I made the 7 a. m. takeoff. 

Seventeen hours and one minute later, or 
slightly after 6 p. m., Honolulu time, Capt. 
Gus Sommermeyer, general manager of flight 
operations for United, set the plane down 
without so much as a ripple, 

I will grant you that it was then midnight 
in New York and I was beginning to feel it. 

Then it was announced that the flight had 
clobbered all previous New York to Honolulu 
flight records by 3 hours and 15 minutes. 

This perked me up considerably. But 
when the door of the plane was thrown open 
and we intrepid travelers were given a 
Hawaiian welcome, I felt like Ponce de Leon 
quaffiing from the fountain of eternal youth. 
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LEIS TO THE EYEBROWS 


T love flowers more than most anything In 
the world and within 3 minutes flat, I re- 
sembled the principal of a high-class gang- 
ster funeral. When the orchid leis got up 
to my pompadour, I was thoughtfully pro- 
vided with a seeing-eye guide by the recep- 
tion committee. 

And still the leis kept piling up. It is an 
old Hawaiian custom not only to toss a let 
around the neck of the new arrival but also 
to kiss him on the cheek. 

I'm no fool. The minute I caught on to 
the local usage, I started dishing out floral 
wreaths and the old, customary buss to every 
handsome man at the airport. A girl can 
meet a lot of interesting men in this way in 
a really short space of time. 

As I can determine, every day is Sadie 
Hawkins Day in Hawail. 

And now, if you'll excuse me, I am going 
out to have my new grass skirt shortened 
and distribute the rest of these flowers. 
Wow. How long has this been going on? 


Surpluses Can Be Managed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, our 
abundant agricultural production, al- 
though it has presented us with a difficult 
economic problem of bringing surpluses 
into manageable proportions, is one of 
the most powerful weapons for peace 
ever given a nation. We know that com- 
munism has no greater ally than hunger, 
and that democracy and freedom, on the 
other hand, have no greater ally than a 
well-nourished people. If we use our 
surpluses wisely, they will be a blessing 
to our coantry and to other nations. 

Having introduced in the Senate a bill 
to provide for the transfer of portions of 
surplus agricultural commodities to vol- 
untary agencies, for distribution in 
friendly nations, I discussed the use of 
our surplus food and fibcr in an address 
I gave on June 5 at the Morrison County 
Dairy Day program at Little Falls, Minn. 
I ask unanimous consent that the pre- 
pared text of this address be printed in 
the appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SURPLUSES Can Be MANAGED 
(Address by United States Senator Epwarp 

J. Tays, Republican, of Minnesota, at 

Morrison County Dairy Day, Little Falls, 

Minn., Saturday, June 5, 1954) 

How to deal with our agricultural surplus 
situation is our most important domestic 
problem. Its solution involves not only the 
prosperity of our farmers, but sooner or later 
the continued prosperity of the city laborer 
and industry. And it affects to a profound 
extent our foreign relations and whether or 
not we will have real friends among the 
free nations of the world. 

With all our know-how in Industry, in 
commerce, and in distribution—to say noth- 
ing of the demonstrated capacity of Ameri- 
can agriculture to produce an abundance to 
meet our needs in war or in peace—we must 
demonstrate our ability to handle these sur- 
Pluses. Only when we have proved that 
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ability can we afford to take steps toward 
settling the question of price supports or 
deciding what our farm price supports 
should be. 

These surpluses need not be regarded as 
a curse, as some seem to think. They could 
well be one of our greatest blessings if only 
we have the good sense to use them as a 
blessing. We must always have sufficient 
plantings of food and fiber to meet our needs. 
It is inevitable that in some years, when 
all factors are favorable, including such an 
uncertain one as the weather, there will be 
surpluses, We must not allow the propor- 
tionately small surpluses of our Nation's 
farm economy to bring poverty to our 
farmers. 

We must meet the surplus problem, not 
only by temporary acreage controls to help 
bring them into manageable proportions, but 
by a long-range program of larger use of 
the commodities in Government warehouses 
to improve the nutritional standards of the 
American people, to provide for increased 
distribution in welfare programs consider- 
ing the needs of certain low-income groups, 
and to enlarge the benefits of the school- 
lunch program. 

The dairy producer has one of the greatest 
foods that could be offered on the market. 
Fluid milk contains not only the natural 
milk sugars but contains the calcium that 
is so essential in one's diet. Children must 
have it for their health and well-being. 
Adults should have it because of the calcium 
that this food product contains. The sur- 
pluses in dairy products would vanish if we 
undertook a real selling program in this 
country of this highly nutritive food. 

USE OF PRIVATE AGENCIES 


In addition, there are three foreign chan- 
nels for use of surpluses in farm production 
in this country; namely, (1) normal com- 
mercial export markets, (2) sale of surpluses 
outside of these channels with acceptance 
of local currency for reinvestment in the 
purchasing countries, and (3) distribution 
of surpluses largely through church relief 
organizations, refugee organizations, CARE, 
CROP, and other similar organizations. 

While administration bills pending in 
Congress provide for methods of using these 
commodities for foreign-aid purposes, for 
sale or barter (including barter for strategic 
materials) to develop new or expanded mar- 
kets, and for donation to the school-lunch 
and relief programs at home, provision was 
not made for such distribution by nonprofit 
voluntary organizations. I have introduced 
a bill to provide this third channel which 
I think holds much promise for effective 
distribution where it is most needed and 
where it will build good will. Voluntary 
agencies are equipped to do this job and 
they are ready to do it on a basis that would 
give a maximum of benefit to persons who 
really need this help. 

In many years we will have unused sur- 
pluses on our hands after we have exhausted 
all disposals under normal commercial 
means, and have met our domestic needs, 
and we will need to use our remaining sur- 
pluses to distribute to the needy people 
of our allies and friends. By this means 
wastage of these surpluses can be avolded, 
good will can be created, and profitable new 
markets for the future can be opened up. 

Even a cursory examination into the 
nature of farming in our Nation will reveal 
the inevitability of surpluses in some years 
regardless of the kind of price support or 
farm program we may have, The nature of 
the farm business makes a continued full 
output from our farmers essential. Also, 
the rapid improvement of our knowledge, 
methods, and machinery insures a continued 
rapid increase in our productivity per man, 
per acre, and per head of livestock. 

Because of our own and world needs, our 
agricultural machine has been geared to a 
high level of productivity. It is most dif- 
cult, u not impossible, to reverse the up- 
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ward movement of increased productivity of 
American farms at the present state of our 
development. Acreage controls, diversion of 
land to planting of legumes for soil building, 
and other means will help maintain a bal- 

ce, but basically we must anticipate that 
surpAises will occur. I do not know of any 
farm economist who would predict where 
the increased productivity of our American 
farms will level off, especially with research 
paying such good returns and with expanded 
research and extension being advocated by 
nearly everyone. 

In our acreage-control efforts during the 
last two decades we have never reduced our 
total crop acreage any—but merely shifted it 
from one surplus producing crop to others. 
We are trying to avoid that by encouraging 
shifts to soil building rather than market- 
able crops. Nevertheless, the high fixed-cost 
nature of the farm business and the uncer- 
tainties and hazards of farming make the 
effort for full production not only logical 
but necessary. 

WEAPON FOR WORLD PEACE 


Stated in very simple terms we have two 
facts to consider. Over one-half of the 
world’s population is living on the edge of 
starvation and suffering from malnutrition 
diseases. And, yet, we are piling up in Gov- 
ernment storage billions of dollars’ worth of 
surplus foods and fibers which are feeding 
and clothing no one. 

These surpluses could well be the most 
powerful weapon of peace ever given to a na- 
tion. Let us use them to help feed hungry 
people, to help them gain strength so they 
can themselves become more productive. 
Let us use them as a far more potent de- 
stroyer of communism than is the hydrogen 
bomb, for communism has no greater ally 
than hunger and democracy and freedom 
have no greater ally than a well-nourished 
people, 

I believe that a serviceable use of some of 
our current and future unmarketable sur- 


pluses is highly important as a means of 


avoiding the spread of an aggressive com- 
munism. If these surpluses are allowed to 
waste, or are dumped onto the world markets 
to break normal markets, great discredit and 
ill will to us will be the result. On the other 
hand, if these surpluses are used to relieve 
hunger, to increase productivity and trade, 
and to establish new future demands with- 
out interfering with normal private trade, 
we can reap rich harvests of goodwill, of 
reduced costs of checking aggression, and of 
increased profitable future trade with friend- 
ly nations. 

We must realize that the great continued 
abundance of our food and fiber—the even 
Tull flow from our farms of the means of high 
standards of living—is one of the greatest 
factors in our Nation’s greatness and of its 
leadership in the world. Let us not for once 
look upon it as & curse, but as one of the 
greatest blessings sent to a troubled, hungry 
world, 


Texas Research Foundation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presl- 
dent, a brochure was published recently 
on the story of the first 10 years of the 
Texas Research Foundation, of Renner, 
Tex. 

This review lists briefly some of, the 
principal accomplishments of the foun- 
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dation during the past decade. Implicit 
in those accomplishments is a bright 
promise of what the organization will do 
in the future. 

I ask unanimous consent that this re- 
view of the Texas Research Foundation’s 
first 10 years of work be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Texas Research Foundation celebrated the 
10th anniversary of its founding on Febru- 
ary 8 with a luncheon in the Texas room of 
the Baker Hotel. 

The foundation in one decade has grown 
from an idea to a powerful force in agri- 
culture of the Southwest,” Dr. C. L. Lundell, 
director of the foundation, stated in his 
address, 

Dr. Lundell said that the foundation was 
created in answer to one of the greatest 
needs that has ever confronted our econ- 
omy—a declining agriculture which threat- 
ened the future stability of the entire re- 
gion. It was refiected in one-fourth bale 
per acre cotton, 11-bushel-per-acre wheat, 
and 15-bushel-per-acre corn, and in soils 


-which were being steadily mined of all their 


virgin fertility. 

In 1943 Dr. Lundell, on leave from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for wartime service with 
the Foreign Economic Administration, and 
Dr, Umphrey Lee, president of Southern 
Methodist University, began a series of con- 
ferences about an approach to this problem, 
and in December of that same year Dr. Lun- 
dell joined the staff at Southern Methodist 
University to initiate an agricultural project. 

At its meeting of January 21, 1944, the ex- 
ecutive committee of Southern Methodist 
University took action to start a program to 
stem the tide of agricultural deterioration, 

Dr. Lundell presented the proposal to the 
executive committee, and Mr. Karl Hoblit- 
zelle, a member of the committee, endorsed 
the plan wholeheartedly, stating that he 
would give it his backing. 

The executive committee took action, and 
on motion made by Mr. Eugene McElvaney 
and seconded by Mr. W. B. Hamilton, the 
committee authorized the establishment of 
an institute of technology and plant indus- 
try and approved a budget of $43,941.80 as 
proposed by Dr. C. L. Lundell for immediate 
outlay for the purchase of plant and im- 
proyements and an annual operating budget 
of $15,000. 

On February 8, 1944, the recommendation 
of Dr. Lee to establish a division of the Un- 
iversity to be known as the Institute of 
Technology and Plant Industry was author- 
ized by the board of trustees of SMU. 

At considerable sacrifice to itself, Southern 
Methodist University carried on the program 
for 2½ years, Dr. Lundell stated, “putting 
more than $200,000 into the work at Renner. 
During this early period of development, 
the first private support was received, a gift 
of $5,000 from Mr. G. B. Dealey, and $1,000 
from Mr. John Alford of Henderson.” 

It soon became evident that if the pro- 
gram was to be established on a firm basis 
to carry out the research job needed in the 
State, steps should be taken to obtain con- 
siderably more financial backing than the 
resources of Southern Methodist University 
could supply. Through the initiative of 
Mr. Karl Hoblitzelle, who offered $250,000 
for expanding research facilities at Renner, 
with the understanding that the community 
would underwrite operating expenses, the 
board of trustees of Southern Methodist’ 
University on June 24, 1946, authorized the 
transfer of the facilities and land of the 
Institute at Renner to a new corporation 
to be known as Texas Research Foundation, 

Since July 1, 1946, Texas Research Foun- 
dation has functioned as an independent, 
nonprofit research and educational institu- 
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tion operated wholly by funds contributed 
by businessmen, farmers, and ranchers, and 
maintains the only privately supported agri- 
cultural experiment station in the United 
States. Today its plant is valued at ap- 
proximately $1,500,000 and it has an annual 
budget of some $350,000. More than 1,350 
corporations and individuals, who recognize 
the constructive role of the Foundation, 
provide financial support. 

All the way it has been a pioneering ven- 
ture—a flexible growing program in which 
businessmen, farmers and ranchers have 
gotten together to work out mutually 
threatening problems. It has been de- 
scribed as a paramount example of how the 
free enterprise system operates to protect, 
sustain, and extend itself in providing 
greater security for more people. 

Dr. Lundell described the program of 
Texas Research Foundation as an integrated 
attack on the basic problems facing agri- 
culture in the Southwest. 

It has for its long-term objective the real- 
ization of the productive potential of every 
acre through the development of sound land- 
use systems and efficient production prac- 
tices adapted to individual farms and 
ranches. Its approach is through funda- 
mental research, seeking improvement of our 
solls, plants, and livestock. 

“Our philosophy,” Dr. Lundell said, “is 
that the problems of agriculture basically 
are local and can best be worked out at the 
community level. In other words, under our 
free-enterprise system, the solution of the 
agricultural problems and a more efficient 
farming industry must be the direct respon- 
sibility of the farmers and ranchers them- 
selves, working through organizations such 
as we have here.” 

In agriculture the foundation operates in 
three main areas: (1) Fundamental research; 
(2) development of farming systems with 
combinations of practices which will rebulid 
the soils and increase crop yields; and (3) 
pasture and range improvement to restore 
productivity of the grasslands. 

Another important objective of the pro- 
gram of the foundation is to encourage inte- 
grated industrial development in rural com- 
munities, recognizing that marketing and 
utilization of farm products are inseparabie 
from sound agricultural development. 

Dr. Lundell briefly reviewed some of the 
basic accomplishments of the foundation in 
its first 10 years: 

1. In 1944 it initiated a corn-breeding pro- 
gram which has produced TRF-3 and other 
hybrids to be released in the next few years. 
TRF-3 is already recognized as a top white 
hybrid corn in 85 percent of the corn-growing 
area of Texas. 

2. It initiated a project to develop new 
sources of vegetable oils and protein. Three 
new oil seed crops already have been devel- 
oped at Renner. These are sesame, now in 
commercial production, and new varieties 
and hybrids of soybeans and sunflowers 
which are ready for field testing, 

3. In an intensive research program to 
find economical means for rebuilding soil 
fertility and to maintain fertility at high 
levels, a grass-legume program has been de- 
veloped which has resulted in the adoption 
in the Southwest of the idea of all-season 
pastures. This program represents two 
phases—cool-season and warm-season pas- 
tures. Although there is much research still 
to be done on grasses and legumes for the 
production of all-season pastures, the basic 
philosophy has already been accepted, 

The grass. program has the double empha- 
als of strengthening the livestock program 
of the region and of improving solls. Major 
emphasis is being given to the improvement 
of various native and introduced grasses for 
inclusion in the rotation cycle with cash 
crops on tillable lands. 

“The acceptance and wide usage of our 
grassland farming practices with both warm 
and cool season pastures indicates that 
within a very few years grass marketed 
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through Uvestock well may be our most im- 
portant cash crop in this area,” Dr. Lundell 
reported. 

4. It has been demonstrated that a combi- 
nation of good farming practices—grass- 
legume sod in rotation, adequate fertiliza- 
tion, insect control, proper tillage, and the 
planting of the best varieties of adapted 
crops—pays off handsomely in increased 
per-acre yield. In field tests, yields of wheat 
have been increased from an average of 11 to 
38 bushels, cotton from one-fourth to 1% 
bales, and grain sorghum from 1,800 to 4,200 
pounds per acre, 

5. The foundation has introduced a new 
concept of the role of agricultural experi- 
ment stations in our economic Ife, The 
foundation starts with a basic research 
problem and carries it through ali the inter- 
mediary stages from laboratory to green- 
house to field plots to outlying farm demon- 
strations, and finally to testing on an oper- 
ating farm unit. Thus the principles de- 
veloped from research are being tested under 
actual farming conditions to determine their 
value in the agricultural economy of Texas. 

6. Texas Research Foundation as an im- 
plement of the free-enterprise system has 
seryed as a stimulus to tax-supported or- 
ganizations working in the-field of agri- 
cultural research. It is providing the same 
impetus to agricultural research that private 
enterprise has so long supplied in the field 
of medical and industrial research. 

7. In addition to operating the only in- 
dependent agricultural experiment station in 
the country, the Foundation is carrying on 
a program of research in the more funda- 
mental aspects of the botainical sciences, 
and in agro-industrial research. Continu- 
ously it is looking for new outlets for farm 
products and for the development of more 
processing of products in the communities 
where they are grown. 

8. In the broad field of industrial research 
it has made specific and immeasurable con- 
tributions in petroleum chemistry, radio- 
chemistry, uranium ore processing, develop- 
ment of synthetic lubricants, and other 
fluids and in the chemurgic evaluation of 
new raw materials, 

9. The Foundation makes getting the re- 
search which it develops quickly into use on 
the farm an integral part of its job. Not only 
does it hold field days and demonstrations 
on its 850-acre site at Renner, but through 
its agricultural relations diyision provides 
assistance to farmers and ranchers in devel- 
oping a complete soll- conservation and im- 
provement program. These farms in turn 
serve as community demonstrations of ap- 
plied research and in the use of sound farm- 
ing and ranching practices. It carries on an 
active program for the dissemination of its 
research results through newspaper, radio, 
and television publicity, and through the 
distribution of printed literature. It also 
reaches thousands of interested individuals 
each year who come to the Foundation to 
study Its work in progress. 

10. Through the administration of the 
Hoblitzelle Awards, it has served to stimulate 
scientific research, and promote the adop- 
tion of sound farming and ranching prac- 
tices, statewide as well as nationally. 


Time for a Showdown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 


June 9 


entitled Time for a Showdown,” relat- 
ing to the commodity price support 
structure, and published in the New 
York Times of June 9, 1954, 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

‘TIME ror a SHOWDOWN 


The House Agriculture Committee, now 
considering an omnibus farm bill, has chal- 
lenged the central thesis of the whole farm 
program proposed by the administration. 
It did this yesterday when it voted to con- 
tinue through 1955 the high, rigid price 
supports (90 percent of parity) on the so- 
called basic commodities. It is this system 
of rigid price supports, originally adopted 
purely as a temporary wartime measure, that 
has been predominantly responsible for the 
huge and costly accumulation of farm com- 
modities in the hands of the Government. 

The action of the House committee is in 
no sense a surprise development. CLIFFORD 
R. Horr, the committee's chairman, Issued 
a statement a little over a week ago in 
which he said that “a large majority“ of 
that body “still favors a high level of price 
supports.” It was another House Agricul- 
ture Committee, headed by this same Repre- 
sentative, that was responsible for wrecking 
the only previous effort by his own party to 
rid the country of the incubus of continuing 
crop surpluses, with all their unfortunate 
repercussions, That was in 1948 when the 
Republicans produced the basically sound 
and farsighted Aiken bill in the Senate. 
The most important single provision of the 
Aiken bill was one calling for flexible price 
supports. Then, as now, however, Mr. Horz 
committee adopted what its chairman re- 
ferred to euphemistically as a “compromise” 
measure; and then, as now, by a compro- 
mise,” it meant putting off the effective date 
which the law had provided for abandoning 
rigid price supports, 

This time, however, Mr, Horx and other 
Members of Congress who refused to accept 
the fact that the Nation has returned to a 
free price system may find the going some- 
what rougher than it was in 1948 under an 
administration with a definite leaning in the 
direction of a regimented economy. The 
President told his press conference a week 
ago that he would not compromise on the 
essential principles of his farm program, On 
top of this, Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
is now reported to have declared that he 
would recommend a Presidential veto of any 
bill including high, fixed price supports, 
Their position is logically impregnable. It 
deserves the Nation’s unstinted applause and 
support. 


Report by Hon. Herbert H. Lehman to the 
People of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of a 
radio report which I made to the people 
of New York State on the evening of 
Sunday, June 6, 1954. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

This is Senator Hervent H. LEHMAN report- 
ing to you from the Capitol in Washington. 


1954 - 


I wish I had a cheerful report for you. I 
wish I could pacite a list of been 
constructively accomplished past 
month since I made my last radio report 
over this station. I wish I could say that 
all is well along the Potomac, and that we 
are moving forward in strength, security, and 
Prosperity, at home and abroad. But I 
cannot. 

The truth Is that events and developments 
of the past month In Washington have not 
been encouraging. They do not lift up the 
heart. They do not inspire hope and con- 
fidence for the immediate future. 

The main theme of the past month in 
Washington has been largely turmoll, sensa- 
tion, conflict, and confusion. 

I need not tell you that the center of the 
stage has been occupied by the unfortunate 
McCarthy hearings. I say “unfortunate” not 
because the holding of the hearings is un- 
fortunate, but because the content of those 
hearings has been so distressing, 

They have been distressing because they 
have disclosed a shocking picture—even a 
frightening picture—of what has been going 
on, behind the scenes of a congressional in- 
vestigating committee for the past 2 years. 

We have seen how a congressional com- 
mittee could use and abuse great powers, for 
mean and unworthy purposes, In the case 
of the McCarthy committee those powers 
have been used to dominate and intimidate 
the executive branches of Government, 

It is clear that these powers were exercised, 
in the name of a congressional committee, 
by one man, the committee chairman, 
Senator Mecaxrnr. The other members of 
that committee apparently had very little 
influence on the course of the committee's 
activities. Senator McCartay did not permit 
them to know what was going on, what was 
being done, and what material was being 
collected in the files of the committee. 

The committee counsel, Mr. Roy Cohn, os- 
tensibly a civil servant, an employee of the 
committee, seems to have exercised far more 
power than any Senator on that committee, 
with the exception of Senator McCartuyr 
himself. 

We have seen, during recent days, the in- 
credible spectacle of committee members 
seeking vainly to obtain material from the 
files of thelr own committee, being required 
to subpena those files, and being defied by 
the chairman of that committee. 

The counsel of the committee, Mr. Cohn, 
has had free access to all the so-called con- 
fidential material in the committee files, but 
members of the committee, Members of the 
United States Senate, representing the sov- 
ereign States of the United States, were de- 
nied such access. 

We have heard Senator McCartity issue a 
broadside invitation to all Government em- 
ployees to violate the Jaws, to confide in 
him the innermost secrets of the United 
States, to. break all security regulations, to 
make Senator McCartnuy the supreme arbiter 
and judge of the loyalty of all Government 
officials and employees, 

Who selected Senator McCarrnuy for this 
supreme responsibility? The answer to that 
question is: Senator McCarruy himself. 

Of course, the people of Wisconsin elected 
him to the Senate, and that is their re- 
sponsibility. But under the Constitution 
the Senate is the Judge of the qualifications 
of its own Members. And the Senate, itself, 
elects members to committees, and elects the 
chairman of committees. So the Senate has 
& responsibility, a very heavy one. 

In my judgment the Senate must soon pro- 
ceed to take action in regard to Senator Mc- 
CARTHY. 

It must decide whether Senator McOAaRTARY 
is properiy discharging his responsibilities 
as chairman of the Government Operations 
Committee and as a member of that com- 
mittee, 
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Tt must decide whether he is properly 
using the funds supplied by the Senate, and 
by the taxpayers, for the operations of his 
committee, 

The Senate must decide whether Senator 
McCartuy is conducting himself properly 
‘as a Member of the Senate, and whether 
his open invitation to Government employ- 
ees to violate the laws and security of the 
United States is consistent with the written 
and unwritten rules of deportment governing 
the conduct of Members of the Senate. 

Iam not prepared today to pass final judg- 
ment or even to recommend what measures 
should be taken. Today I say only that the 
Senate has a primary responsibility which 
cannot be denied or evaded. At a proper 
time, that responsibility must be assumed 
and discharged. 

About 10 days ago I, and 18 other Senators, 
and 6 Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, joined in introducing a proposed code 
of fair procedure for congressional investi- 
gating committees. Two of the six Members 
of the House who Joined in Introducing that 
proposal are from the New York area, Repre- 
sentative EMANUEL CreLLER and Representa- 
tive FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR, both Demo- 
crats, 

But this Is not a partisan matter. I must 
say that Representative Keattnc, of Roch- 
ester, and Representative Javrrs, of New York 
City, both Republicans, among others, have 
also introduced proposals pointing in the 
same general direction as ours. 

I think our proposal, of which the prime 
sponsor is Senator KEFAUVER, of Tennessee, 
is the best that has been introduced. It 
provides a machinery for enforcement of 
the rules. None of the other pending pro- 
posals on this subject contains an effective 
enforcement provision. 

Our proposal sets down uniform rules to 
guide the conduct of investigating commit- 
tees, and to protect the rights of witnesses 
appearing before those committees. 

The investigative power of congressional 
committees is carefully safeguarded, under 
our proposed rules. The rights and liberties 
of the American people are also safeguarded, 
It is a strange paradox that the Bill of Rights 
in our Constitution serves to protect the lib- 
erties of the American people against abuse 
by the executive branch of the Government, 
but there are few protections against abuse 
by the legislative branch. 

We now propose to supply that protection, 
by our code of fair procedure. 

Senator Know.anp, the majority leader of 
the Senate, has announced that he does not 
favor taking up this or any other fair play 
proposal at this session of Congress. He 
does not think the Senate will have the time 
this session to consider and debate this 
code of committee procedure. 

I say that this is a matter of paramount 
importance. Nothing is more important 
than the protection of the rights. and lib- 
erties of the American people, I hope the 
citizens of this State and of every other 
State will demand that hearings be held Im- 
mediately on the proposals for a code of fair 
committee procedure. 

If you agree with me, write to Senator 
Know.anp, the majority leader, write to 
Senator JENNER, chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee; and write to your own Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. 

Yes, my friends the McCarthy inquiry has 
occupied the center of the stage in Wash- 
ington during the past month. It has al- 
most crowded to one side other matters of 
vital national and worldwide tmportance. 

The situation in Indochina and in south- 
east Asia has not improved. Far from it. 
The administration has not developed a co- 
herent and consistent policy to deal with 
that situation. Indochina is in acute dan- 
ger of being lost to the Communists. I do 
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not blame the administration for that. I 
do not pretend, myself, to know any magic 
formula for saving Indochina, I do not be- 
lieve that sending troops to Indochina, un- 
der present conditions, at this time, is the 
answer. 

President Eisenhower and Secretary of 
State Dulles have said this, too. But they 
have also said different things at different 
times. On April 8, President Elsenhower said 
that we cannot afford to lose Indochina. On 
May 11, Secretary Dulles said that we can 
afford to lose Indochina. 

One thing for which I do blame the ad- 
ministration is for its failure to provide a 
consistent leadership for the American peo- 
ple and for the free world. The American 
people have been told one thing on Monday 
and quite a different thing on Tuesday. 

Admiral Carney, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, said only the other day that we must 
prepare for the worst, while the Secretary 
of Defense has assured the Congress that it 
is safe to cut appropriations for the Army 
and Navy. 

Whom are we to believe? In what direc- 
tion are we going? What is our defense 
policy? What is our policy toward Indo- 
china and southeast Asia? 

What is our policy toward India? Are we 
determined to help India save itself from 
communism, or will we be so intent on de- 
fending colonialism in southeast Asia that 
we will forget India, and lose India, and all 
of Asia? 

These are among the questions which the 
administration must answer. These are the 
problems to which our Government should 
be directing the attention of the American 
people, 

These questions are not being answered. 
The American people are not being given 
the guidance which the situation calls for, 
In the last analysis, the American people 
must decide the foreign policy of the United 
States. But the Government must supply 
the leadership. The people must be told 
the facts, all the facts, even if it hurts—even 
if it hurts the administration, 

The survival not only of the United States 
but of mankind is involved. The unity of 
the free world, so firmly knit together by 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman is in dan- 
ger of breaking up, disastrously and fatally. 

The administration has the awful respon- 
sibility for the preservation of free-world 
unity, of freedom, and of mankind, I pray 
for them inspired guidance. I demand of 
them unflinching frankness in telling the 
people what must be done to save ourselves, 
and the world, from unutterable disaster. 

Of course, my friends, there are scores and 
even hundreds of less dramatic problems 
confronting the Congress. The legislative 
schedule is heavy with vital matters. But 
the progress being made is slow and uncer- 
tain. Much of the legislation being sub- 
mitted for final consideration is either inade- 
quate to meet the public need or directly 
contrary to the public interest, in my judg- 
ment, at least. 

I do not have time today to report on the 
many matters which should and do concern 
you as citizens. I can only urge you to 
follow as carefully as you can, through all 
the means of public communication, what 
is going on in Washington. It affects you, 
your livelihood, your security, your health, 
your welfare, and the future of this whole 
country of ours, 

Keep us, in Washington, informed as to 
your views, your anxieties, your problems. 
Give support to those causes you feel are 
right. Stand fast for the cause of freedom. 

If we in Washington know that we have 
behind us an alert and informed citizenry, 
we will find a way—the right way—to solve 
the heavy problems of this troubled age, 
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Monetary Policy’s New Look 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by E. Sherman Adams, deputy 
manager in charge of the department of 
monetary policy, American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, before the Richmond Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking, at 
Richmond, Va., on Friday, May 7, 1954. 

I have been informed by the Public 
Printer that the manuscript will make 
approximately 212 pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at a cost of $212.50. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Monetary Pouicy’s New Loox 
(Address of E. Sherman Adams) 

Since 1950, monetary policy has been ac- 
quiring a New Look. Events have already 
demonstrated that this remodelment has 
far-reaching implications for banking and 
for our whole economy. It is important for 
bankers to appraise carefully the emergent 
new role of motetary management, 

Varying interpretations vie for acceptance. 
Some hail the renascence of monetary policy 
as the dawn of a new era of economic sta- 
bility. Others say that monetary policy has 
shot its last bolt. Some profess to see a 
conspiracy to ruin the country with “hard 
money.“ In between are views of varied 
hues—the official Federal Reserve pronounce- 
ments, the Republican “party line,” those 
who feel that the monetary policy has been 
too timid, and those who feel it has been 
too bold. Clearly, it is still a free country. 

One would be rash indeed to try to de- 
lineate exact truth in this field. Neverthe- 
less, we can at least avoid unbalanced views. 
We should also.be able to distinguish areas 
of general agreement and reach certain con- 
clusions regarding some of the points at 
issue. 


THE ACCORD AND AFTER 


From the outbreak of the Korean war 
until the spring of 1953, the Federal Reserve 
sought to prevent excessive credit expansion 
in order to combat the threat of inflation. 
What conclusions can we draw regarding this 
period? 

It is generally agreed that at least through 
1952, Federal Reserve policy was well con- 
ceived and well executed. The Federal Re- 
serve-Treasury accord of 1951 was surely a 
landmark in monetary history. The aban- 
donment of the par pegs for Government 
bonds payed the way for the rehabilitation 
of monetary policy as an economic stabilizer. 

During 1950-52, credit tightened mod- 
erately and interest rates were generally 
firm. Official support in the Government 
securities market was greatly reduced. 
Member banks were faxced to borrow rather 
heavily from the Reserve banks to obtain 
the additional reserves they required. 

There is widespread agreement that dur- 
ing this period, monetary management made 
an important contribution to the stability 
of our economy. It goes without saying 
that it was not the only stabilizing factor, 
but it was one of them. Many would go 
so far as to say that stability would prob- 
ably not have been attained during this 
period if the support-at-par program had 
not been abandoned. 
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THE CREDIT SQUEEZE 

The story since 1952 is less unanimous. 
There is considerable agreement, neverthe- 
less, on a number of major points. 

One of these is that economic conditions 
early in 1953 justified some stepping up of 
the Federal's restrictive credit policy. Our 
economy was booming and getting boomler. 
Business inventories were increasing at an 
unsustainable rate. Demands for credit 
were abnormal. A policy of greater restraint 
appeared to be warranted. 

It is generally conceded that for a short 
time last spring credit did get too tight. 
The Federal Reserve has explained this 
partly in terms of underestimating the ex- 
pectations of investors. What happened 
was that some investors and borrowers got 
the impression that the Federal Reserve and 
the Treasury might follow really get-tough 
credit and debt-management policies. Fear 
of a financial crisis created a temporary 
credit squeeze, 

It should be noted that this squeeze never 
came even close to being an old-fashioned 
panic. It consisted largely of a temporarily 
demoralized bond market. The general pub- 
lic was unaffected. There were no bank 
runs, no hoarding, no financial failures, no 
spiral of credit liquidation. On the contrary, 
the credit mechanism continued to process 
a record volume of loans and investments, 
and the Nation's 15,000 banks continued to 
serve the credit requirements of their cus- 
tomers very much as usual, 


EFFECTS OF CREDIT RESTRAINT 


Was the net effect of the credit restraint 
program of early 1953 beneficial or harmful 
to the economy? 

Opinions naturally differ as to precisely 
what effects this program had. There is con- 
siderable agreement, nevertheless, that it 
probably helped to moderate the boom and 
thereby contributed to the long-run stability 
of the economy. If the boom had gone fur- 
ther, the Inevitable readjustment would 
probably have been more severe. 

Federal Reserve officials have had the com- 
mendable candor to admit that for a time 
last spring credit became tighter than they 
intended. Unfortunately, some people have 
the impression that this was a serious 
blunder. There is no evidence that this 
short-lived stringency had any lasting ill 
effects. In fact, a case could easily be made 
that this kind of shock treatment, even 
though unintended, was just the right pre- 
scription to prevent another wave of infa- 
tion. 

Indeed, it seems clear that monetary policy 
served as more than simply a deterrent to 
renewed inflation. The evidence suggests 
that it actually caused some shifting of capi- 
tal investmeht from 1953 into 1954. This 
was particularly apparent in the case of 
housing and industrial construction. Mone- 
tary policy thereby helped not only to temper 
the boom but also to cushion the readjust- 
ment, 

From an economic standpoint, therefore, 
the restraint program appears to have been, 
on balance, definitely a success. 

THE HARD-MONEY CHARGE 


There is a different standpoint, however, 
from which some believe that this program 
may have been unfortunate. The tighten- 
ing of credit in 1953 was sufficiently spec- 
tacular to encourage some opponents of the 
administration to try to make hard money 
a major political issue. The monetary au- 
thorities were accused of raising interest 
rates and making money scarce in order ta 
serve the interests of bankers and other 
lenders. 

Ridiculous as these charges seem to bank- 
ers, they are widely regarded as being polit- 
ically effective. In fact, they are still being 
made in spite of the fact that interest rates 
have been declining precipitously for almost 
a year, 
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Some people wonder whether the Federal 
Reserve and the Treasury may have become 
overly sensitive to these attacks. It has been 
suggested that this may partly explain why 
the Federal Reserve has moved so actively 
in the direction of easy money and why the 
Treasury has not undertaken any long-term 
financing since the issuance of the 314 's. 

In short, it is argued that the credit re- 
straint program was unfortunate because it 
led to attacks which may tempt the Federal 
Reserve and the administration to lean too 
far in the opposite direction. 


IS MONETARY POLICY DOOMED? 


A few observers haye gone so far as to 
say that the Reserve Board and the admin- 
istration were forced to abandon their sound 
money policies in 1953 when it became evi- 
dent that the political. results might be 
serious. It is even contended that after the 
experience of last year, no political party 
will assume the risks involved in permitting 
interest rates to rise. This would mean that 
general monetary policy would never again 
be used to combat inflation. 

This viewpoint is surely extreme. If the 
monetary authorities are defunct, they show 
no signs of having heard the news. One 
might perhaps contend that the authorities 
might have been forced to abandon their 
sound money policies if the inflation had 
continued, but that is entirely in the realm 
of speculation. 

Some confusion on this point may arise 
from the fact that the Federal Reserve did 
engage in some open-market operations as 
early as May, which was before the boom 
had passed its peak. Those operations were 
undertaken, however, because the market 
was becoming demoralized. They did not 
constitute a reversal of the policy of prevent- 
ing excessive credit expansion. It is cer- 
tainly clear that the easy money policy of 
the past year has been an exercise in Mone- 
tary flexibility, not a retreat from it. 

The fact of the matter is that the timing 
of the reversal of monetary policy from re- 
straint to ease was amazingly good. Seldom, 
if ever, have the monetary authorities acted 
£0 promptly to ease credit while business was 
still so close to the peak. This perform- 
ance admittedly may have contained some 
element of luck, but it nevertheless deserves 
special citation. 

As for the future, it seems naively cynical 
to assume that no efforts will ever again be 
made to restrain credit expansion. Such an 
assumption is reminiscent of the premature 
obituaries of monetary policy that were be- 
ing bandied about only a few years ago when 
Government bonds were being pegged. Re- 
ports of its demise, as of Mark Twain's, 
proved to be exaggerated, 

NEED FOR UNDERSTANDING 

‘There may be a real danger here, neverthe- 
less, that should not be ignored. It is not a 
new discovery, to be sure, that sound mone- 
tary management requires courage, but per- 
haps it takes more courage to be courageous 
today than it used to. The Federal Govern- 
ment has now assumed considerable respon- 
sibility for the Nation's economic health. 
As a result, despite the greater degree of in- 
dependence achieved by the Federal Reserve 
since 1950, monetary policy can no longer 
be considered as an isolated operation. It 
has become a matter of direct concern to the 
Government and is now regarded as a com- 
ponent part of its broad economic program, 

Moreover, the évents of the past year do 
Suggest that political opposition to a pro- 
gram of credit restraint may be more potent 
than formerly. 


These considerations emphasize the need 
for more widespread understanding and sup- 
port of monetary management. This is a 
matter that presents a challenge both to the 


monetary authorities and also to bankers, 


* 
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THE ADVENT OF EASE 


Over the past year, the credit situation 
bas been completely reversed. Stringency 
has been replaced by ease throughout the 
entire credit market. 

This has been reflected in the spectacular 
riso in bond prices and decline in interest 
rates. Long-term Government bonds have 
adyanced more than 10 points from their 
lows of last spring. Yields on 90-day Treas- 
ury bills, which approached 2½ percent a 
year ago, have been averaging less than 1 
percent. 

During most of this period. the Federal 
Reserve System has actively promoted mon- 
etary ease. There is almost universal agree- 
ment that this policy has been in the right 
direction. Monetary flexibility obviously 
must be a two-way proposition. Policy 
should flex in the direction of restraint when 
inflation threatens and in the direction of 
relaxation when there is some slack in the 
economy. 

The Treasury has followed a somewhat 
comparable policy with respect to its debt 
Management operations. It has done some 
lengthening of the bank-held debt but has 
refrained from offering really long-term se- 
curities which might compete with other 
borrowers for investment money. 

NATURAL OR MANAGED? 


To what extent has the decline In interest 
rates been caused by natural supply and 
demand factors and to what extent by Fed- 
eral Reserve and Treasury policies? This 
question is obviously one of considerable 
practicable significance from the standpoint 
of bankers and other investors. 

Some confusion on this point seems to 
have arisen as a result of the emphasis which 
the Federal Reserve authorities have placed 
on the increased freedom that has been 
achieved in the money market over the past 
few years. At times, they seem to go a long 
way in the direction of disavowing responsi- 
bility for the level of interest rates. At the 
same time, they describe their policy as being 
one of active ease. Some bankers have diffi- 
culty in reconciling these ideas. 

Part of the answer may be that the Reserve 
authorities take pride in having contributed 
to the much greater degree of freedom that 
now exists in the money market. As they 
have repeatedly pointed out, the nrarket to- 
day is a far cry from the rigidly pegged mar- 
ket of only a few years ago. This has been 
& major accomplishment and one for which 
the Reserve authorities deserve a great deal 
of credit. 

On the other hand, admiration for the vir- 
tues of a free money market can be overdone. 
After all, central banks are instituted among 
men because mrodern monetary systems re- 
quire some degree of management, 

Moreover, it is generally recognized that 
the money market is not and cannot be 
completely free by any means, This is abun- 
dantly clear if one stops to review the extent 
to which the market has been affected by the 
actions and the statements of the Federal 
Reserve and the Treasury over the past year 
and a half. After all, the Reserve System is 
the key factor on the supply side of the 
credit picture; and the Treasury is a major 
factor on the demand side. Neither agency 
can possibly avoid influencing money market 
conditions. 

It is obvious, for example, that the Fed- 
eral’s open market operations are bound to 
affect the reserve positions of the member 
banks and thereby influence short term in- 
terest rates. It is equally apparent that 
longer term rates will be affected indirectly. 

INVESTORS CARRY THE BALL 

Yet, the money market does today enjoy 
a notable degree of freedom. The Federal 
Reserve now operates only in very short-term 
securities in order to affect prices and yields 
as little as possible. Its basic approach is to 
supply a suitable quantity of bank reserves, 
not to determine the level or pattern of in- 
terest rates, 
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Moreover, while Government security 
yields are admittedly sensitive to changes in 
the reserve position of the banking system, 
this relationship is by no mean constant and 
fixed, This is true even in the case of short- 
term yields. The relationship between bank 
reserve positions and long-term rates is even 
more variable, 

It would not be realistic, therefore, to re- 
gard the monetary authorities as being solely 
responsible for the extent to which Interest 
rates have declined over the past year. The 
Reserve System has eased the reserve posi- 
tions of the banks, to be sure, and has given 
its blessing to lower interest rates. On the 
other hand, security prices and yields are 
established by tranactions among investors; 
and the willingness of investors to buy se- 
curities at progressively higher prices and 
lower yields bears no precise relationship to 
the actions of the Reserve System. 

In short, the Federal has been pointing 
the direction for interest rates to go; but 
it has been the investors who have actually 
been running with the ball. The Federal has 
not forced investors to run as far as they 
have. 

It is true that the monetary authorities 
could have tempered the decline in rates if 
they had so desired. The answer seems to 
be that both the Federal Reserve and the 
Treasury have been understandably reluctant 
to make any moves that might even possibly 
have accelerated the downturn in business. 


WHAT CAN EASY MONEY DO? 


What can be expected from an easy money 
policy? Does it simply remove impediments 
to the flow of credit? Or is it, in addition, a 
positive stimulant tō the use of credit? 

The phrase “easy money” refers primarily 
to the degree of ease with which borrowers 
can obtain credit. It is mostly a matter of 
the availability of credit, not its cost. Avail- 
ability and cost are closely related, to be sure, 
but they are not the same thing. Generally, 
when credit becomes more easily available, 
interest rates tend to decline. In the case 
of most types of credit, lower rates have little 
or no effect upon the demand for credit. 
Availability, however, may have considerable 
influence upon the volume of borrowing. 

The chief objective of an easy money 
policy, surely, is to make certain that credit 
is adequately available. This is largely a 
matter of eliminating pressures that might 
make lenders cautious and might inhibit 
lending and investment policies. It means 
seeing to it that the banks are amply sup- 
plied with reserves and giving them con- 
fidence that they will have no difficulty in 
obtaining additional reserves if Mey need 
them. It is largely a negative matter of 
avolding a restrictive policy which might dis- 
courage the extension of credit. It also in- 
sures against a shortage of credit which 
might aggravate a recession. 

An easy money policy cannot be ed 
to reverse a decline in business activity. It 
cannot do much more than remove pres- 
sures that might otherwise be deflationary. 

EASE SHOULD NOT BE OVERDONE 

Once credit is amply available at reason- 
able rates, therefore, there may be little point 
in making it still cheaper. Just because 
money should be easy, it does not follow that 
the looser it becomes the better. 

In fact, it is highly Important that credit 
should not be permitted to become exces- 
sively easy. This is just as clearly a re- 
sponsibility of the monetary authorities as it 
is to prevent credit from becoming too tight. 

One of the chief dangers of supereasy 
credit is its tenacious tendency to perpetuate 
itself. For illustration one has only to look 
at the entire decade of the 1940's. The 
overcheap money that had developed during 
the big depression sure did stay for dinner 
and with most unfortunate consequences. 
It should also be noted that excessive ease 
during the 1930's stimulated an expansion 
in the money supply which subsequently 
proved to be inflationary. 
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It is obvious, of course, that cheap money 
tends to undermine the earning capacity 
of banks and other financial institutions. 
Also, it may encourage people to use credit 
for purposes which are economically un- 
sound. 

At the present time a supereasy money 
policy would represent in essence an attempt 
to inflate our way to full employment, 
What we should strive for is healthy, bal- 
anced growth, not repeated doses of infla- 
tion. The adoption of a policy of continu- 
ous inflation would be a serious threat to our 
economy. 

Some people do exist, of course, who have 
a built-in propensity to exaggerate the harm- 
ful effects of easy money and to underrate 
its benefits, That is no excuse for going 
overboard in the other direction of ignor- 
ing the validity and importance of the points 
mentioned above, 

HOW FAR IS DOWN? 


What criteria should be employed to deter- 
mine how far a policy of monetary relaxa- 
tion should be carried? Ease, yes; but how 
fast and how far? When does easy“ be- 
come “sloppy”? 

We should not seek to find a magic for- 
mula to answer these questions. There can 
be no single guide for monetary policy at 
any time. What is needed is broad appraisal 
of the whole economic situation. 

Yet, one cannot escape paying more atten- 
tion to certain yardsticks than to others, 
Which are the most important? 

Last year there was considerable discussion 
of the idea that the money supply should 
expand at an annual rate equal to the aver- 
age annual growth rate of the economy— 
somewhere around 3 percent per year, This 
concept is not entirely devoid of merit when 
applied to a period of full employment. At 
other times, however, it has little applica- 
tion—or none. Under present-day condi- 
tions, there appears to be no definite guide- 
posts to monetary policy other than assure 
ing an ample availability of credit and the 
avoidance of excessive ease, 

ARE WE GOING TOO FAR? 

Has credit been easing too rapidly over the 
past year? How much further, if at all, 
should cheapening be permitted to go? 

We do not have very accurate methods of 
measuring the availability of credit. Never- 
theless, there is widespread agreement 
among competent observers that credit has 
now become amply available throughout all 
the major segments of the credit market. A 
Federal Reserve spokesman recently de- 
clared that the persuasiveness of ease today 
is unprecedented. 

In view of this and in view of the collapse 
of open-market rates, it is not surprising 
that many bankers feel that easy money has 
already been carried far enough, at least 
under present circumstances. 

On this point there seem to be some mis- 
givings with respect to the policy of the 
Federal. One reason may be the extent to 
which some Federal Reserve spokesmen seem 
at times to disclaim responsibility for money 
rates. Also certain monetary Officials appar- 
ently feel that easy credit can be a more pow- 
erful spur to business than most bankers 
believe. Recently, for example, one Board 
member spoke of easy money as a stimulus 
that can give impetus to the economy by 
promoting credit expansion. Most bankers 
would use a different emphasis. 

The Reserve authorities have stated frank- 
ly that their policy had been to err on the 
side of ease. They have admittedly picked 
the right direction for erring, if err they 
must; but bankers may perhaps be pard- 
oned for wishing they did not have to err 
quite so vigorously. Also, some bankers 
find it hard to understand why the authori- 
ties should not backtrack a bit if they find 
they haye gone too far. Moreover, some 
question the desirability of compounding 
such an error by successive reductions in the 
discount rate. 
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On the other hand, the Reserve System has 
not created a plethora of funds. It has not 
piled up large quantities of excess reserves. 
Also, the Reserve authorities must certainly 
be cognizant of the dangers of overabundant 
money. They are inevitably concerned with 
the health of financial institutions. They 
know it is important that money should re- 
ceive a living wage. They cannot abdicate 
all responsibility for the level of interest 
rates. 

So, the Federal Reserve may have erred in 
the direction of ease, and may continue to 
do so; but it can assuredly be counted upon 
not to go to a ridiculous extreme. 

It would not be at all surprising to see in 
the not-too-distant future another reduc- 
tion in member bank reserve requirements, 
If the Reserve authorities exercise care, 
however, they should be able to accomplish 
this without further depressing short-term 
interest rates. 

EXPLANATIONS HELP 

With respect to these problems, and some 
others as well, it would be most desirable to 
have more illumination from official sources. 
At times, when official statements have been 
misconstrued by the market, some people 
have criticized the monetary authorities for 
“talking too much.” A more sensible con- 
clusion would seem to be that spokesmen 
might be more careful to guard against such 
misinterpretations. The misunderstandings 
of investors can best be dispelled by clear 
explanations, not by silence. 

In this connection, we are indebted to the 
Reserve authorities in recent months for a 
number of statements which have been un- 
usually informative. There has also been 
the early publication of the Board's annual 
report, together with the full minutes of the 
deliberations of the open-market committee, 

The monetary developments of the past 
year and a half have nevertheless raised more 
questions than have been fully answered. 
All who are concerned with the credit market 
would benefit from further clarification of 
these problems. 

SOMETHING OLD, SOMETHING NEW 

So there we have monetary policy, post- 
accord style. Essentially, of course, it is the 
same old-fashioned monetary medicine. 
Nevertheless, some important new ingredi- 
ents have been added which may have im- 
proved its effectiveness. 

The doctors, by and large, have shown 
considerable skill. They may have used a 
little too much medicine at times; but after 
all, they are relearning a complicated art un- 
der radically changed conditions after a long 
period of disuse. 

In addition, they do seem to have learned 
some lessons from the past. For one thing, 
they are not as rough as their predecessors 
were—in 1920, for example. Also, they seem 
to be considerably more interested in having 
the patient back on his feet as rapidiy as 
possible. 

In general, both the doctors and the pa- 
tient are to be congratulated. It is to be 
hoped, surely, that they will continue to work 
closely together over the years ahead. That, 
of course, will require good doctoring; but 
it will also depend upon whether the patient 
realizes that monetary medicine is good for 
him. 


Social Security Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 
Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recor, I want to say that 
I am glad to be a Member of the 83d 
Congress, which has just passed by a very 
large majority the amended Social Secu- 
Tity Act. For many years we Democrats 
have worked and voted for social legisla- 
tion of this type. It makes us proud to 
see that our efforts have not gone unno- 
ticed, particularly by our colleagues on 
the Republican side of the aisle. The 
bill which we have just passed is basically 
Democratic legislation. It has proved 
itself so well that even our Republican 
friends find it necessary to extend and 
enlarge it. 

This legislation adds an estimated 10 
million persons to the social-security 
rolls. Besides extending coverage to 
large new groups, the bill will provide 
for increased benefit payments, larger 
annual contributions by employers and 
employees, and a more liberal income 
for persons already under the program. 

For the first time, farm owners and 
workers will be included, as well as many 
State and municipal employees, clergy- 
men, and professional people such as 
dentists, lawyers, architects, and engi- 
neers; Schoolteachers, for example, 
would have the option of joining the 
social-security system, if they carry a 
vote to do so by a two-thirds majority. 
Social-security coverage would not pre- 
vent them from receiving benefits from 
their State or local retirement systems. 

For the worker who has already re- 
tired, this bill raises the minimum 
monthly payments of social security 
from $25 to $30 and increases the maxi- 
mum monthly payments from $85 to 
$98.50. These benefits would become 
effective 2 months after the bill becomes 
law and would affect approximately 6 
million persons. Workers not yet re- 
tired may expect to receive up to $108.50 
per month. 

While the maximum annual wage on 
which benefits and taxes are based has 
been raised from $3,600 to $4,200, it was 
felt that a more equitable salary floor 
would have been $4,800. This proposal 
was defeated in committee. 

There is a provision in this bill for 
retired persons receiving social security 
who accept employment to supplement 
their income from the social-security 
pension. At the present time, these 
persons lose their social-security bene- 
fits each month that they earn $75 or 
more. Under this bill, maximum earned 
income is placed on an annual basis, and 
this amount is fixed at $1,000. My col- 
leagues and I hoped that the maximum 
income earned by a person receiving 
social security would be set at at least 
$1,200. However, we were unsuccessful 
in our efforts. 

The Social Security Act which has 
passed the House admittedly has its 
defects. On the other hand, I am con- 
vinced that it will provide more bene- 
fits than ever before to many more 
people. It will be a welcome boon to 
many of my constituents. Let me note 
here that the original Social Security 
Act of 1936 has been amended five times. 
This is an indication that Congress has 
kept up with the times and has shown 
itself willing to correct inequities as they 
appear. I feel sure that should experi- 
ence prove that this bill is inadequate, 
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measures will be taken to adjust it to 
make adequate provision for all our 
people. 


Real Wages in the Soviet Union, 1928-52 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Colum- 
bia University, of New York City, has 
issued a press release and a summary of 
an article entitled “Real Wages in the 
Soviet Union, 1928-52,” written by Dr. 
Abram Bergson, a member of the Colum- 
bia faculty. The article will appear in 
the May issue of the Review of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics—Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 

Dr. Bergson is an eminent authority 
on Russian affairs, especially its eco- 
nomic aspects. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the news release and the sum- 
mary of the article referred to be printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the release 
and summary were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Soviet Government's recent highly 
publicized price cuts for consumers’ goods 
have in efect only been restoring the Rus- 
sian worker's real wage to the low level of 
1928. 

This is the principal finding of a study 
that has been in progress at Columbla Uni- 
versity for over 4 years. The study, by far 
the most detailed and exhaustive to date on 
Russian real wages, is being made by Mrs. 
Janet Chapman, a consultant of the Rand 
Corp., of Santa Monica, Calif. It is part of 
a project being directed by Prof. Abram Berg- 
son, of Columbia's Russian Institute, on be- 
half of the Rand Corp. Part of the results 
of the study are being made public for the 
first time in an article titled “Real Wages in 
the Soviet Union, 1928-52.“ It will appear 
in the May issue of the Review of Economics 
and Statistics (Harvard University Press). 

The study shows that, after a series of 
much heralded 5-year plans, the average 
worker is earning many more rubles than he 
did in 1928—over 10 times as many. But 
the rise in the cost of living up to the De- 
cember 1947 monetary reform far outstripped 
the worker's money income. The series of 
annual price cuts instituted since the mone- 
tary reform have only partly offset the pre- 
vious inflation. In sharp contrast to Soviet 
claims, real wages as late as 1952 were still 
below the level of 1928, which marked the 
introduction of the first 5-year plan. 

The 5-year plans witnessed major changes 
in the patterns of workers’ consumption, 
Thus, as the prices of meats, fats, and the 
like skyrocketed, the worker was able to buy 
much less of these goods than before and 
had to subsist relatively more on bread and 
potatoes, The government also supplied in- 
creased quantitics of “cultural and sport 
goods,“ reading matter, and the like at rela- 
tively low prices, 

These changes in the things going into 
the worker's market basket inevitably com- 
plicate measurements of the cost of living 
and real wages. In order to test the effect 
of the changes in the worker’s market basket, 
the Columbia study makes two alternative 
calculations of the cost of living and real 
wages, one in terms of a 1928 market basket 
and one in terms of a 1937 market baskct. 
According to the calculation in terms of the 
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1928 market basket, real wages in 1952 were 
only two-thirds of the 1928 level. In terms 
of the 1937 market basket, real wages in 1952 
were nine-tenths of the 1928 level. 

Although it is impossible to rely on one 
measure, to the exclusion of the other, the 
article points out that many of the changes 
in the worker's consumption patterns under 
the 5-year plans were artificial and not in 
accord with the worker’s wants. For this 
and other reasons the 1937 market basket 
probably gives a relatively blased picture of 
the change in real wages. 

The Columbis project, which has made 
extensive use of ‘Soviet official price and wage 
data checked by foreign visitors’ reports, has 
focused primarily on the period up to 1952. 
Tentative calculations indicate, however, 
that the cuts of 1953 and 1954 reduced the 
Official prices of consumers’ goods by some 
15 percent. But this and further gains due 
to a few percent increase in money wages 
and reduced compulsory bond subscriptions 
have been partially offset by the growing de- 
ficienctes of goods offered at the reduced offi- 
cial prices in state Shops, the resulting high 
prices in the free collective farm markets 
where peasants sell their surpluses, and 
planned increases in deposits in savings 
banks. 

For your Information, a summary of the 
article, Real Wages in the Soviet Union, 
1923-52, is attached. 


Sumatary or ARTICLE “REAL WAGES IN THE 
Sovter Union, 1928-52" 


The Russian worker's real wage in 1952 
was lower than it was 25 years earlier. 

After a series of much-heralded 5-year 
plans, the average worker was earning many 
more rubles than he did in 1928—over 10 
times as many. But the rise in prices has 
far outstripped the worker's money income. 
While the Government has made a series of 
price cuts since the monetary reform of De- 
cember 1947, they have been only a partial 
Offset to the previous inflation. In sharp 
contrast to glowing Soviet propaganda 
claims, the Russian worker was able to buy 
less in 1952 than he could in 1928 when the 
5-year plans started. 

The amount of the reduction in real wages 
depends on the things going into the market 
basket in terms of which real wages are 
measured. In terms of a 1928 market bas- 
ket, the reduction was as much as 37 per- 
cent. 

These are the principal findings of a study 
that has been in progress at Célumbia Uni- 
versity for over 4 years. The study, by far 
the most detailed and exhaustive to date 
on Russian real wages, is being made by 
Mrs. Janet G. Chapman. It is part of a proj- 
ect being directed by Prof. Abram Bergson of 
Columbia’s Russian Institute on behalf of 
the Rand Corp., of Santa Monica, Calif. 
Part of the results of the study are being 
made public for the first time in an article 
titled “Real Wages in the Soviet Union, 
1928-52." It will appear in the May Issue 
of the Review of Economics and Statistics 
(Harvard University Press). 

The study presents two alternative meas- 
ures of the cost of living, and on this basis 
two alternative measures of real wages. In 
one case, the changes in the retail prices of 
different consumers’ goods are weighted by 
the percentage share of each product in a 
typical worker's market basket in 1928. In 
the other case the weights are based on a 
typical worker's market basket in 1937. 

Because of the large changes in the struc- 
ture of retail prices and in the pattern of 
worker's consumption under the 5-year 
plans, the different measures differ signifi- 
cantly. Thus, as the prices of meats, fats, 
and the like skyrocketed, the worker was 
able to buy much less of these goods than 
before and had to subsist relatively more on 
bread and potatoes. The government also 
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supplied increased quantities of “cultural 
and 8 reading matter and the 
like at relatively low prices. Compared with 
the typical market basket of 1928, that for 
1937 gives less weight to the things that rose 
most in price, and vice versa. Hence, from 
the standpoint of the 1937 market basket, the 
cost. of living rose less and real wages fell 
less than from the standpoint of the 1928 
market basket. 

Although it is impossible to rely on one 
measure, to the exclusion of the other, the 
article points out that many of the changes 
in consumption patterns under the 5-year 
plans were quite artificial, and not In ac- 
cord with the worker's wants. For this and 
other reasons, the 1937 market basket prob- 
ably gives a relatively biased picture of the 
change in real wages. 

Under the first two 5-year plans (1928-37), 
real wages declined according to both meas- 
ures. The decline was 43 percent in ternis 
of the 1928 market basket and 19 percent 
in terms of the 1937 market basket. As a 
result of the enormous agricultural losses 
in the collectivization drive, there was an 
even greater decline under the first 5-year 
plan alone, but this was partly offset by a 
limited recovery under the second. 

There was a further decline from 1937 to 
1948, so that in the latter year real wages 
were 60 percent below 1928 in terms of the 
1928 market basket and 44 percent below 
1928 in terms of the 1937 market basket. 
This change from 1937 reflects the wartime 
losses and a partial postwar recovery. 

Between 1948 and 1952 there was a strik- 
ing increase in real wages. But a quarter 
of a century after the inauguration of the 
first 5-year plan real wages were still lower 
than in 1928. In terms of the 1937 market 
basket real wages in 1952 were but 99 percent 
of the 1928 level. In terms of the 1928 
market basket real wages were but 63 per- 
cent of the 1928 level. 

The study takes as a point of departure 
Soviet official figures on average money 
wages, but these refer mainly to prewar 
years. In view of the postwar secrecy of 
the Government on this matter, the postwar 
figures had to be estimated partly from in- 
direct evidence, particularly from scattered 
releases on individual industries and social 
security taxes. The postwar estimates are 
believed to be consistent with the prewar 
figures but may be somewhat on the high 
side. 

In support of their claims on rising real 
wages, the Russians before the war often 
cited only the official figures on money wages. 
The Soviet Government, since 1929, has sys- 
tematically withheld overall measures of the 
cost of living which are needed to translate 
the money wage figures into real terms. In- 
terestingly, the government is now secretive 
even on money wages, which since the war 
apparently have been maintained at a rela- 
tively stable level, 

The major part of the Columbla study ts 
concerned with the compilation of measures 
of the cost of living. While the Soviet Gov- 
ernment withholds overall measures of the 


cost of living, it publishes from time to time 


price handbooks, mainly for purposes of 
trade administration, and price decrees, giv- 
ing the price quotations in effect for indi- 
vidual consumers’ goods. The cost of living 
mreasures were compiled from an exhaustive 
study of this official information, as checked 
and supplemented on the basis of numerous 
reports of foreign visitors to the U. S. S. R. 

In all, 94 consumers’ items bought by the 
Russian worker were priced for the period 
1928-37. For later years 149 items were 
priced. These represent 90 percent or more 
of the purchases of goods and services by 
Soviet worker families. In order to ascer- 
tain comparability of the products whose 
prices are compared, a detailed study was 
mrade of information in Soviet trade hand- 
books and other sources on commodity speci- 
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fications and grading practices. The indices, 
originally computed on the basis of Moscow 
prices, are adjusted so as to represent 
changes in the cost of living of urban work- 
ers in the entire U. S. S. R. 

The main results of the study are sum- 
marized below: 


[Index, 1928= 100} 


1928 | 1937 | 1948 | 1052 
Money wages, ros 100 | 405| 061 | 1,039 
Gross real wages: 

(a) Based on cost-of- 
living index using 

1028 market basket. 100 58 72 
@) Based on cost-of- 
living index using 

1937 markot basket.| 100 82 103 


Not real wages, alter taxes 
and bond purchases: 

(a) Based on cost-of- 
living index using 

1928 market basket. 

@) Based on cost-of- 
living index using 

1937 market basket. 


100 57 40 63 


100 8i 56 %9 


The gross money wage figures are average 
annual earnings. of workers and employees 
outside agriculture. The study measures 
both real wages and net real wages. 
The latter allow for direct taxes and also 
for purchases of Goyernment bonds, which 
are now largely compulsory in the U. S. S. R., 
and for practical purposes differ little from 
taxes. Only net real wages measure the 
goods that the worker's money wage can buy. 

The study is limited to real wages of 
workers and employees outside agriculture. 
For the population as a whole Soviet figures 
on the output of consumer goods suggest 
that per capita consumption may not have 
suffered any sizable decline over the period 
studied. Possibly there was even a limited 
increase. This appears possible despite the 
decline in real wages and despite a probable 
decline also in the real income of the pens- 
ants in view of the great movement which 
took place during this period from the farms 
to the cities, where the standard of living 
was relatively higher. Also, many city 
women are now working who did not do so 
before, and this has meant that family real 
income for the working class fell less dras- 
tically than real wages. 

The article concludes that the Soviet 
worker has never been as well off in terms 
of real wages as he was in 1928, and accord- 
ing to one calculation he is still far worse 
off. Nevertheless, the Soviet Government's 
ability to provide a steady and appreciable 
increase in real wages over the last few years 
albeit from a very low level, during the cold 
war, is a matter of real domestic and inter- 
national significance. The indications are 
that the present Soviet rulers are attempt- 
ing to continue this trend. But unless they 
are able to overcome their longstanding difi- 
culties in agriculture, they will still hardly 
be able to go far beyond the low standard 
of the eve of the first 5-year plan. 


Are We Embarked on the Road to Peace 
or the Road to War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


or UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
our country today is plagued my many 
vexing problems in the field of foreign 
affairs. We have numerous divergent 
opinions as to what course we should 
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pursue in southeast Asia, and especially 
on what action we should take in regard 
to Red China. I am sure that at the 
present time, a majority of the Members 
of Congress are opposed to admitting 
Red China to membership in the United 
Nations, but there are many prominent 
Americans who believe as do the British, 
that China cannot long be ignored as a 
world power, even though we abhor and 
shun her present form of government. 

This matter was recently called very 
vividly to the attention of the American 
public by a gentleman who I am sure is 
known and respected by most Members 
of Congress, Mr. Marriner S. Eccles, 
former Chairman, Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. In a speech 
on May 3, 1954, before the National As- 
sociation of University Presidents, Mr. 
Eccles said in part: 

Age WE EMBARKED ON THE ROAD TO PEACE on 
THE Roan To War? 
$ (By Marriner S. Eccles) 

In any realistic appraisal of the world to- 
day we are bound to ask ourselyes, “Are we 
embarked on the road to peace or the road 
to war?" We should have learned from the 
logic of events that wars never solved any of 
the world’s problems but only accentuated 
them. Today we must recognize that the 
world generally is divided Into two divergent 
political systems—the democratic and the 
communistic. Any idea that there could 
emerge a victor in a war between these two 
systems is totally unrealistic in the light of 
today's completely destructive weapons. 

after winning World War II. 
lost its opportunity to enforce the condi- 
tions of peace without risk of war. We are 
therefore forced by the relentless logic of 
events to accept the unpalatable fact that 
Russia and her satellites are copowers with 
the democratic world. 

We should know by now that the forces of 
communism cannot be contained by isloated 
military efforts around the world and the 
cost in blood and treasure in attempting 
to do so is formidable, endless, and futile. 
It would be far less costly and more suc- 
cessful to use our knowledge and substance 
to create economic and political conditions 
in the backward countries of the world 
which the Communists cannot exploit. 

It is equally important that we discon- 
tinue our blessing and backing of the re- 
actionary governments that lack the con- 
fidence and support of their people, such as 
Chiang Kai-shek, Syngman Rhee, the French 
colonial government of Indochina. We must 
mot repeat the costly and futile mistakes 
of Korea by a military intervention in 
Indochina. 

Having recognized Russia and all her 
satellites as well as Tito, Perón, and Franco, 
it would seem that the time has passed when 
the communistic regime of China should 
have been recognized by us as the ruling 
power which it is. Great Britain and most 
of the other countries of the free world have 
done so long ago. 

Nothing is solved by our denial of the 
fact that the Communist government is the 
Government of China. In fact our attitude 
toward China only serves to weld the Com- 
munist world more closely together. Real- 
ism instead of political expediency is sorely 
needed. A solution of the involved prob- 
lems of Korea and Indochina, which so 
directly affect Red China and the free world 
now being discussed at the Geneva Confer- 
ence, will not be hastened by Mr. Dulles’ 
refusal to either speak to or look at Mr, 
Chou En-lai, Red China’s Premier, as re- 
cently reported by the United Press. 

We must recognize sooner or later that 
economic necessity is more powerful than 
any other force in ultimately determining 
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the course of history. We are therefore go- 
ing to find ourselves increasingly isolated 
from our natural political alliances if we 
do not accept the fact that the nations of 
the free world must trade with those of the 
Communist world, Mr. McCartuy notwith- 
standing. Japan, for example, cannot long 
survive as a free nation without such trade. 

Although at this time it is unfortunately 
still necessary for the free world to main- 
tain a defense effort sufficient to deter war, 
it is however even more important that we 
recognize the wisdom and the value of the 
principles of compromise. Essentially the 
human race has no wish to blow itself to 
bits for with all of its diversity it has far 
more in its heart that unites it than di- 
vides it. 


Legion’s Second Look at UNESCO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the quo- 
tation which follows is from the maga- 
zine America of June 5, 1954: 

Lecion's Seconp Loox at UNESCO 


Last year the national executive commit- 
tee of the American Legion passed a resolu- 
tion roundly condemning the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO). Enemies of the 
agency rejoiced. The authority of the Legion 
was invoked in school-board meetings 
throughout the land. The fanaticism of its 
ideological bedfellows seems to have caused 
the Legion misgivings. A special committee 
began a comprehensive study of UNESCO, 
resulting in a report presented to the na- 
tional executive committee at its meeting 
May 2-4 in Indianapolis. The committee, 
headed by Ray Murphy, past national com- 
mander, carefully examined the charges that 
UNESCO reflects ideals and philosophies 
alien to the American tradition and that it 
is atheistic and subversive. It found them 
all false. To the charge of atheism, for 
example, the committee replied that the 
Vatican has a permanent representative at 
UNESCO. “The Catholic Church, which is 
hardly atheistic or communistic, has actively 
fought what it considers unwarranted at- 
tacks on UNESCO as atheistic.” Blame for 
the fact that “a small number of patriotic 
organizations” oppose UNESCO is laid at the 
door of the American Flag Committee, whose 
anti-UNESCO material the committee found 
to be a “complete fabrication.” It was on 
this material that the national executive 
committee apparently based its resolution 
No. 33 last year. The thoroughness of this 
factual report encourages us to hope that 
the Legion will adopt the committee's rec- 
ommendation to accept membership on the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO. That would indeed be an amende 
honorable. 


I believe today that there is growing 
understanding of the purpose and work 
of UNESCO. Much of the credit for this 
important development should go to that 
very able member of the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CARNAHAN]. 

The resolution discussed above, among 
other things, describes one of the many 
contributions Representative CARNAHAN 
has made to a better understanding of 
this important agency. 


June 9 
No Place for Needless Tinkering 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
a very interesting and thought provok- 
ing editorial appeared in the Deseret 
News and Salt Lake Telegram of May 31, 
1954, dealing with proposed amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
I believe the observations contained in 
this editorial are well worth considering 
before the House takes any action on the 
proposed amendment to limit the num- 
ber of Supreme Court Justices and to 
prescribe retirement ages and other cri- 
teria governing the operation of this 
great appellate body. It is especially 
significant to note that this editorial was 
printed directly under the motto of the 
Deseret News and Salt Lake Telegram 
which reads: 

We stand for the Constitution of the 
United States, with its three departments of 
government, each fully independent in its 
own field, 


The editorial follows: 
No PLACE FOR NEEDLESS TINKERING 


It is a thing to marvel over that the same 
Constitution of the United States which was 
drawn up to govern the affairs of a strug- 
fling collection of 18th century settlements 
strung along a thousand miles of seaboard 
now governs, and adequately, the affairs of 
the world's greatest industrial nation in the 
fastest-paced age mankind has seen. 

That it does is because its makers were 
wise enough to outline only broad basic prin- 
ciples of government—principles good for all 
time. They left the details of administra- 
tion to be worked out as needed by each 
succeeding generation. 

This Constitution has been amended only 
11 times in 163 years of incredible change— 
and 2 of the changes canceled themselves 
out. 

One would think that with a history like 
that men would consider changing it further 
only for the most fundamental reasons, and 
then only with the utmost care. One would 
think men would think carefully before clut- 
tering it up with minutiae that may be good 
for this generation but may or may not be 
good for the next. 

The Senate had the good sense to kill 
1 neediess amendment proposal on 18-year- 
old voting. But another proposed amend- 
ment regarding organization and opcrations 
of the Supreme Court went sailing through 
the Senate by a 3-to-1 majority, and it did 
so virtually without advance notice to the 
public, with less than 4 hours of debate, 
with only 10 witnesses (all favorable) being 
called, and with relatively few Senators even 
present on the floor. 

And what would be accomplished that is 
important enough to change the basic law 
that has served so adequately? 

Well, the amendment would deprive Con- 
gress the right it now has to deprive the 
Supreme Court of its appellate powers. 

It would fix 75 as a compulsory age limit 
for retirement of Supreme Court Justices. 

And it would fix the number of Justices 
at nine. 


There may be justification for the first 
change. The language of the Constitution 
gives the Supreme Court appellate jurisdic- 
tion “* * * with such exceptions, and under 
such regulations as the Congress shall make.” 
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Only once, in 1868, has this power been used. 
Still, it may be argued that the “except” 
clause has no longer any practical effective- 
ness and might well be stricken in the inter- 
est of simplicity. 

As for the others, not much good can be 
said. It borders on the ridiculous in this 
day when life expectancy and usefulness are 
steadily increasing to nall down in the su- 
preme law of the land an arbitrary limit to 
service. Somehow the Nation has managed 
to get along all these years without such 
shackles, and thereby obtained the bene- 
fits of the distinguished latter years of such 
men as Oliver Wendell Holmes who was 91 
when he left the bench, Roger Taney who was 
87, Louis Brandeis who was 63 and John 
Marshall who was 80. Perhaps the Court 
ought to consider some house rules to be 
sure the more elderly Justices carry a proper 
load. But surely the Constitution of the 
United States, the classic expression of broad 
fundamentals of statecraft, is not the place 
to rule that reaching a certain age ends a 
man's usefulness. - 

Those who would forever fix the number 
of Justices at 9 makes much of the fact that 
in 1866 Congress reduced the number to 6 
in order to prevent President Johnson from 
making certain appointments. Also the fact 
that in 1937 President Roosevelt tried—but, 
note this, falled—to pack the Court by in- 
creasing the number. But what is not 
pointed out is that the number of Justices 
has been changed many other times, for rea- 
sons thought good and proper at the time, 
and may well need to be changed again. 
Congress fixed the original number at 6. 
Subsequently it was changed to 5 In 1801, 
7 in 1802, 9 in 1837, 10 in 1861, 7 in 1866, 
and 9 in 1869. Who is to say that as legal 
problems multiply in this technological age— 
consider the legal implications of cloud- 
seeding as just one example—that more 
Justices might not be needed in the future 
to handle the Court's load? 

What seems to be reflected In this attempt 
at constitutional rigidity is a decay of con- 
fidence in the future. Article III establish- 
ing the Supreme Court and defining its 
powers is among the shortest and least spe- 
cific of all sections of the Constitution. 
It was left that way deliberately, in order 
that the Court could grow with the country. 
And it did grow. There is not a word in the 
Constitution, for example, about, the Su- 
preme Court’s power to review and overrule 
acts of Congress. That right was established 
by the Court itself in the historic Marbury 
v. Madison decision that laid the basis for 
the growth in power and stature of our 
court system to become the world’s greatest 
judiciary. 

In avoiding enshackling detalls the found- 
ers of the Constitution showed inspired wis- 
dom. Moreover they showed abiding faith 
in the future of government and in the in- 
tegrity and wisdom of the men who would 
administer it. There is nothing in this day 
to indicate their faith was misplaced; noth- 
ing to indicate our generation shouldn't 
have equal faith. 

There is something belittling and timid 
about the proposed Supreme Court amend- 
ment. It does no credit to those who sup- 
port it. 


Dr. Scholl Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OF INDIANA + 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
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honor a Hoosier farm boy whose name 
has become a byword, not only in homes 
all over the United States, but also every- 
where in the world, outside of the Iron 
Curtain. 

The man I am referring to was born on 
a small farm near La Porte, Ind., 1 of 13 
children. His life story is one that we, 
in Indiana, are particularly proud of. 
It is an example to every struggling boy 
and girl, because it typifies the fact that 
in this great Nation of ours, a man can 
truly rise “from rags to riches.” 

Sixty years ago he seemed like any 
other Hoosier barefoot farm boy, 
struggling behind an old hand plow. He 
was hot, tired, and footsore. Night after 
night he would turn in for dinner, aware 
of the fact that not only he, but most 
of the people he knew, felt the same 
way. Night after night he saw his par- 
ents and their friends try to find relief 
by removing their shoes for more com- 
fortable slippers. 

He realized that a tired foot means a 
weary body, with its accompanying loss 
of efficiency. And so he decided to de- 
vote his life to foot comfort. He left the 
farm to serve as a shoemaker so that he 
might learn something of shoe construc- 
tion, and at the same time earn enough 
to put himself through medical school. 
It was his belief that the care of the feet 
should be an exact science, and he 
was determined to prepare himself for 
the role of foot doctor to the world. In 
the last 50 years he has brought more 
foot comfort to the world than anyone. 

Therefore, I would like to pay tribute 
to this Indiana farm boy who has be- 
come one of the great pioneers in manu- 
facturing—I refer to Dr. William M. 
Scholl, M. D. It is particularly appro- 
priate that we honor Dr, Scholl, because 
this month is the 50th anniversary of 
the formation of the Dr. Scholl Co. It 
is a tribute to the foresight and imagi- 
nation of Dr. Scholl, that the public to- 
day reaps the benefit of healthier feet. 

Dr. Scholl is responsible to a great de- 
gree foy the introduction of the large va- 
riety of shoe lasts and sizes found in to- 
day’s shoe stores. His efforts turned the 
hit-and-miss method of fitting shoes into 
a scientific procedure; he equipped shoe 
salesmen with tools to perform their 
work, such as the pedograph to detect 
deficiencies. He went further and in- 
structed these same salesmen on the 
whys and wherefores of fitting shoes 
properly, with a text on practicpedics,“ 
a term he applied to the new science. 

The response to his effort was an over- 
whelming that from a two-room cubby 
hole he has been forced to expand to the 
10 manufacturing plants in the United 
States and 6 foreign countries, and 424 
exclusive retail stores scattered through- 
out 57 countries. He produces more 
than a thousand separate items. His 
payroll covers more than 6,000 workers. 
Surely this is in the best tradition of the 
growth of American business. 

It is an interesting sidelight that al- 
though his firm has been a part of the 
American scene for half a century, many 
people do not associate a living person 
with the Scholl Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
However, no mere trade name—Dr, 
Scholl is the active head of his company. 
He still assumes personal responsibility 
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for every phase of its activities and con- 
tinues his project of originating new 
ways of alleviating foot discomforts. He 
holds more than 200 patents in his own 
name. 

Global demand has resulted in Dr. 
Scholl's becoming foot missionary to the 
world. While aiding the cause of aching 
feet, he has become a good-will emis- 
sary in the many countries he has 
visited. 

For his good work, I am sure we all 
join in wishing him and his company a 
hearty and happy 50th anniversary. 
The story of the success of this farm boy 
is a monument to American opportunity, 
courage, ingenuity, and industry. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
later this week when we meet in Com- 
mittee of the Whole to consider amend- 
ments to H. R. 9447, I shall rise to urge 
a more substantial appropriation for vo- 
cational rehabilitation for the handi- 
capped than is provided in the bill as it 
comes from the committee. 

An adequate program for vocational 
rehabilitation is not only humanitarian 
but it is good business. It restores to 
happy, productive living fellow citizens 
who would otherwise be a burden to 
themselves and the community. 

The program of vocational rehabilita- 
tion was born during World War I. 
Paraplegics represent the problem well. 
As a result of World War I there were 400 
paraplegics. One-third died before they 
reached the United States; one-third 
lasted a maximum of 3 months after 
their return; of the third third, 90 per- 
cent died during the first year after they 
had been stricken. 

During World War IT about 2,500 sur- 
vived, thanks to antibiotics. They were 
strong men who had given the best of 
their bodies to their country. We owed 
to them all the assistance we could give 
to make the best of the remainder of 
their lives. 

Because of the dynamic rehabilitation 
program established in veterans’ hos- 
pitals, 1,763 of the original 2,500 are liv- 
ing in their own homes and driving their 
own automobiles, Eighty percent are 
either in school or on a job. 

It is estimated that there are today 
2 million persons unemployed, because of 
disability, who could be made employ- 
able through vocational rehabilitation. 
The origins of these disabilities are: con- 
genital, employment accidents, other ac- 
cidents, and disease. Public-assistance 
programs and charitable funds are both 
inadequate and expensive—expensive in 
terms of the taxpayers’ dollar, and in 
terms of the waste of human material. 
Helping the disabled to obtain employ- 
ment not only reduces State and Federal 
costs but provides sources of taxation for 
State and Federal Governments, 
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Dr. Howard Rusk, director of the In- 
stitute of Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation, New York, testified that at 
Bellevue Hospital in 1953 there were 147 
patients with broken backs, 38 with 
broken mnecks—completely paralyzed, 
many of whom came from the Miners’ 
Welfare Union; others from the State 
vocational rehabilitation program. Dr. 
Rusk testified that of the 147 with 
broken backs, 80 percent are now at 
work. Of the 38 with broken necks 50 
percent are either in school or at work. 

The investment in rehabilitation re- 
turns $10 for every $1 expended. 

However, the program of rehabilita- 
tion is but the third phase: the training 
from bed to job. The first phase ob- 
viously is prevention; the second, medi- 
cal and surgical care. For each of these 
steps there is need for specially trained 
doctors and research facilities. Weneed 
young doctors in this field trained and 
scattered about the country to head pro- 
grams and hospitals which are begging 
for them, doctors and trained personnel 
who within a year could get 50,000 in- 
dividuals out of hospitals and back into 
life. It is not a question, my colleagues, 
of whether we can afford it. Can we 
afford not to appropriate every dollar 
asked, for an investment in our fellow 
countrymen. 


Uranium and Its Relationship to the 
Upper Colorado River Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sure my colleagues, as well as most 
of the citizens of our country, are vitally 
interested in our Nation's atomic-energy 
program. Certainly we in Utah have a 
big stake in this program because the 
Utah-Colorado plateau is the largest pro- 
ducing area of uranium in the United 
States. The Beehive State is following 
this development very carefully because 
our expansion and growth is very closely 
related to mineral production. 

Anyone familiar with mining opera- 
tions knows that a great deal of water 
and power are required to extract and 
process ores for commercial use. The 
fact that eastern Utah and western Colo- 
rado is the location for most of our do- 
mestic sources of uranium urgently need- 
ed to continue our atomic-energy pro- 
gram, is one more major argument for 
approval of the upper Colorado River 
project. The construction of the pro- 
posed dams and reservoirs contemplated 
under H. R. 4449, will insure that our 
atomic-energy program is not jeopard- 
ized. It is sincerely hoped that the 
Rules Committee will soon clear this leg- 
islation for floor action. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
all Members of Congress, the following 
article from Deseret News and Salt Lake 
Telegram, of May 31, 1954, which deals 
with the uranium rush in Utah: 
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Usanrium: THe RusH GETS BIGGER—STOCKS 
Not NECESSARILY PROFITABLE—FIVE HUN- 
DRED AND Firry MINES PRODUCE URANIUM 
ORE 


Everyone's talking about uranium, but few 
realize the true situation. Here are some of 
the facts about the West's new glamor in- 
dustry. 

Uranium fever, diagnosed as an acute urge 
to get rich quick, hit epidemic proportions 
last week. 

The most obvious symptom was a fantastic 
boom in speculative uranium issues, 
Brokers in San Francisco, Salt Lake City, and 
other cities reported a stock-buying spree 
by people from all walks of life. New com- 
panies popped up nearly every day, and 
uranium stock buying and selling at times 


took on appearances of a bingo game at a. 


carnival. 

“It's crazy,” said one broker. “These peo- 
ple don't even know what they are buying. 
Some of them are going to get burned.” 

But the fuss and fury of stock speculation 
doesn't give a true picture of the uranium 
industry, In the Western States, uranium 
is big business and getting bigger. Activity 
is at an all time high, with an influx of 
prospectors and miners. There are boom 
towns and bonanzas as well as heartbreak in 
this glamor industry. 


THESE ARE THE TRENDS 


The surge of interest that has kept brokers 
“using a club to beat off people trying to get 
rid of their money“ has obscured these ye- 
cent trends in the uranium industry: 

1, More and more big companies—with big 
money—are moving into uranium. By and 
large, they're companies that have already 
made their mark in copper, oll, gold, lead, or 
zinc. 

2. For all its frenzy and excitement, the 
uranium industry is beginning to settle 
down. Prospecting and production are go- 
ing along at record levels. 

3. Exploration, once centered along the 
Colorado-Utah border and into Arizona and 
New Mexico, now is expanding to other 
Western States. 

4. Modern mining methods are replacing 
the wheelbarrow era in the production of 
uranium ore. 

SPECULATIVE ISSUES 


Uranium company shares being offered 
now are mostly speculative issues—with the 
emphasis on the word “speculative,” brokers 
say. 
Most of the companies issuing stock have 
mining claims and some have even started 
production. But this doesn't mean that all 
companies are as interested in production as 
they are in selling stock. Some of them are 
in no position to make a qualified search for 
uranium, nor do they have potentially valu- 
able claims. 

ARE COMPANIES SUPERVISED? 


Most of the uranium securities are not reg- 
istered with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission because the amount of money 
being raised is usually less than $300,000. 
The SEC is notified of a pending offer, how- 
ever, so that shares can be offered through 
the mails. 

In Utah, companies must be licensed by 
the Utah State Securities Commission, Mil- 
ton H. Love, chairman of the commission, 
says his unit checks on the eredit and back- 
ground of backers of the prospective com- 
pany, and makes sure that the company has 
land avallabie for exploration, 

WHO SHOULD SPECULATE? 


“Don't buy unknown stocks unless you can 
afford to lose the money you invest,” one 
broker sald, 

Obviously, some people will make money, 
Others won't. The issues are speculative. 

If a person is determined to buy uranium 
stock, he should find out about the backers 
of the company, the company’s holdings, and 
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the number of shares issued. Sometimes, so 
many shares are issued that stockholders 
don't have a fair chance to get a return on 
their money. 

WHAT ABOUT PRODUCTION? 


A Salt Lake City businessman in New York 
City recently was asked, When do you think 
uranium really will be discovered?" 

When the Salt Laker tried to explain that 
ore was being mined in quantity, the New 
Yorker commented, “Yes; I know that some 
of the people have found a little ore, but 
there’s nothing very big out there.” 

The fact are these: 

Ore is being produced from 550 properties 
in the Colorado Plateau area, according to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. f 

There are eight processing mills in the 
Western States, all operating at capacity. 

The United States now probably ranks 
second in the free world in uranium ore 
production, (The Belgian Congo is first.) 
Production in the United States chiefly is 
centered in the Colorado Plateau, a 130,000 
square mile area along the Colorado-Utah 
border, 

Total uranium production figures, of 
course, are secret. But to date, the Atomic 
Energy Commission has paid out more than 
$3,275,000 in initial production bonuses— 
that is, bonuses for the first 10,000 pounds 
of ore produced from new mines. This is in 
addition to payments for the ore, One indi- 
cation of stepped-up activity is that more 
than half of these bonuses have been paid 
in the past year. 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO UTAH 


The uranium boom has given the economy 
of Utah (and other uranium-producing 
States) a shot in the arm. 

It has provided employment for several 
thousand persons and put a lot of money 
into circulation. 

Construction of uranium roads has 
opened up vast new areas to tourist travel. 

Some towns in the uranium areas—Moab 
and Monticello, for example—have boomed. 
Business has Jumped, but there have been 
problems, too, Housing facilities have been 
taxed as have utilities. 

Just as any new industry benefits an area, 
uranium production has aided Utah's 
economy. 

THE BIG BOYS MOVE IN 


Almost as significant as the uranium 
scramble itself is the nature of the outfits 
that are jumping on the bandwagon—the in- 
creasing role played by a group of big come 
panies. 

Homestake Mining Co., largest gold pro- 
ducer in North America, recently acquired 
properties near Moab. Floyd Odium, of 
Atlas Corp., is interested in uranium, Ana- 
conda Copper Co, is firmly entrenched with 
a mill and holdings near Grant's Pass in 
New Mexico. United States Vanadium Co. 
and Vanadium Corp. of America were 
uranium pioneers and producers. National 
Lead Co., Vitro Manufacturing Co., the Santa 
Fe Railroad, New Jersey Zinc Co., among 
others, all have uranium interests. 

These larger companies are providing sta- 
bility to an industry long regarded as a 
“freak” in business. Too, they furnish capi- 
tal needed to develop promising properties. 

However, the nature of the uranium 
country—rugged and isolated—assures a 
vital place in exploration and production for 
the individual prospector and the small 
company. 

WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE? 


Uranium apparently will be a much 
sought after mineral for years to come. 

Recently AEC extended its system of bonus 
payments for initial production until 1957, 
and its guaranteed minimum price for ore 
until 1962. 

Peacetimé uses of atomic power may in- 
crease the demand for uranium. 
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With these facts in mind, experts generally 
think the uranium industry has an unlim- 
ited future. Exploration and production 
will increase, they believe. 

Utah has a bright new industry. 

But that doesn’t mean that uranium 
stocks are anything but highly speculative. 


Timothy J. Murphy, Junior Vice Com- 
mander in Chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, Appeals for Korean Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the National 
Tribune-Stars and Stripes, Thursday, 
June 10, 1954: 

VFW Junior Vice COMMANDER TELLS Anour 

CONDITIONS FOUND ON TRIP TO INVESTIGATE 

WAR-TORN AREAS 


Returned from a speclal mission to Korea, 
Timothy J. Murphy, junior vice commander 
in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
appealed to all his comrades in the VFW to 
lend their fullest support to the American- 
Korean foundation drive to relieve the misery 
of the war-ravaged people of Korea, 

“We should do this in the name of hu- 
manity and to help the brave allies of our 
own Armed Forces in Korea,” said Murphy 
at his Dorchester, Mass., home. Helping 
these people is the best way to insure the 
United States against the propaganda of 
underground Communists who are trying to 
exploit the misery that exists. 

“Our GI's in Korea have given us splendid 
examples of what we can do on the home 
front to help save the people of that coun- 
try from utter chaos and tragedy.” 

Leaders of other veterans’ organizations 
also participated in the mission, sponsored 
by the American-Korean foundation for the 
Purpose of permitting their first-hand ob- 
servation of that country's desperate needs. 
To President Syngman Rhee they tendered 
President Eisenhower's flag as General of the 
Army, also a testimonial scroll on behalf of 
United States veterans. Rhee told them, 
Murphy said, that “with a little assistance 
from the United States, our devastated coun- 
try can be restored to normal.” 

NO PROVISION FOR WOUNDED 


“During our first evening in Korea,” Mur- 
phy said, “we were guests of the veterans’ 
association. There we learned that no pro- 
visions have been made to assist disabled 
Korean veterans. Even those who have lost 
their arms and legs are unable to obtain 
artificial limbs or vocational guidance to 
speed their rehabilitation. There are no 
hospitals to provide care or treatment for 
men who were wounded in the fighting 
against North Korea and the Chinese Reds. 

“We agreed with the conclusion that these 
disabled and neglected veterans need the 
kind of help that will make them immune 
to Communist propaganda. 

“The Korean veterans with whom we met 
questioned us as to procedures in forming 
an organization like our own. They recog- 
nize the need of organized action by vet- 
erans themselves in the effort to obtain 
proper care for their disabled comrades. 
Swift rehabilitation of disabled Korean vet- 
erans is urgently needed and much of the 
money collected by the American-Korean 
Foundation would be used for this purpose. 
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“We were privileged to inspect various 
installations, including an orphanage being 
built by GI’s. Gen. Maxweil Taylor briefed 
us on the activities of the Eighth Army 
and conditions generally in Korea. Describ- 


ying the program which the Armed Forces 


have undertaken, he pointed out that much 
of the construction machinery required in 
Korea during the war is now being used to 
build schools, hospitals, orphanages, bridges, 
etc. He sald GI's serving in that theater 
have contributed more than $25 million to 
Korean reconstruction and relief, each out- 
fit having underwritten a specific project.” 


MADE COMPLETE INSPECTION 


“By plane and helicopter we were taken 
close to the buffer zone where, as guests 
of Generals Taylor and Bradley—the last- 
named of the 40th Division—we reviewed 
the troops. President Rhee was in the party 
that witnessed the final review of the 40th, 
which is being retired.” 

“At Inchon, the group inspected the Star 
of the Sea orphanage, a project that is being 
vigorously supported by the Department of 
Washington VFW. There, Sister Philomena, 
who is in charge, told them of the pathetic 
plight of countless thousands of orphans 
and of other children of parents who lack 
food and shelter. Murphy said seeing the 
438 children who are housed in the Star of 
the Sea orphanage was a soul-stirring expe- 
rience, one I shall never forget. 

“Everything I saw convinced me that most 
Koreans are living in absolute misery,” he 
said. “Japan left this country drained of 
its resources prior to the war with North 
Korea, and the war itself destroyed nearly 
all that was left. There are no sewerage 
installations, no plumbing, no water. Most 
of the people’s homes have been destroyed. 
As many as 10 or 12 persons are today hud- 
died in shacks half the size of a one-car 
garage. 

“Any change would be an improvement 
for our Korean allies. They are courageous 
and anxious to help themselves, if we will 
come to their rescue in this crisis,” 


Nevada Fortunate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
it is an infrequent occasion when a citi- 
zen writes to his local newspaper editor to 
sing the praises of his own Congressman. 
But an even more unusual occurrence is 
when a person writes to a newspaper edi- 
tor commenting favorably on a Con- 
gressman from a neighboring State. 
Such an event recently occured in Utah 
when two of our fine citizens wrote to 
the Salt Lake Tribune and praised Rep- 
resentative CLIFTON Youns, Republican 
of Nevada, for his statesmanlike support 
of legislation authorizing construction of 
the upper Colorado River project. 

I would like to include in the RECORD 
the following letter which appeared in 
the Salt Lake Tribune on May 30, 1954. 
It is indeed a fitting tribute to an out- 
standing legislator, a good American, 
and a true friend of reclamation—Con- 
gressman “CLIFF” YOUNG: 

NEVADA FORTUNATE 
Eprror, TRIBUNE: 

We watched with great Interest the final 

outcome of the action in the House Com- 
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mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs on 
the administration's proposed $1 billion up- 
per Colorado project including the contro- 
versial Echo Park Dam and the $281 million 
central Utah project. 

We are deeply grateful that Representative 
CLIFTON Youns, of Nevada, so ably supported 
the upper Colorado States in their just 
rights and we are sure that Utah will long 
remember and appreciate his stand in up- 
holding what was right and just regarding 
the division of the water in the Colorado 
River. 

We feel Nevada is fortunate in having such 
a fine Representative. The United States 
Government has great need of men and 
women who stand on what is right for all. 

Mr. Found did a fine piece of work when 
he made it possible for States outside the 
site of the dams to purchase power. 

HELEN GUBLER, 
ELLA H. PERKINS. 


National Emblem of the United States 
of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following excellent editorial from 
the current issue of the National Trib- 
une-Stars and Stripes: 

We HAIL THE Frac 


One hundred seventy-seven years ago on 
June 14 the Continental Congress adopted 
the Stars and Stripes as the national em- 
blem of the United States of America. It 
was accepted by the people of this then 
infant Republic as a symbol of the princi- 
ples of Americanism and of the effort then 
launched by our forefathers to secure on 
this continent a government, the goals of 
which must be personal freedom, liberty of 
thought and conscience and a mode of living 
that spelled absolute justice for all who de- 
served it. On next Monday, this country will 
observe Flag Day on the anniversary of the 
Flag’s adoption, a day that should be dedi- 
cated to a universal display of the emblem 
as a reminder to ourselves and to all people 
of the values that unite us as Americans. 

We are glad to aline our thoughts with 
those of a great patriotic national veterans’ 
organization, the American Legion, which 
has been carrying on an intensive campaign 
for the showing of Old Glory all over the 
country on June 14—a clean, bright and 
sparkling reminder of the glory that has 
attached itself to American progress and to 
which these war veterans have given the 
slogan, “New Glory for Old Glory.” We think 
it a little unfortunate that some thought- 
less individuals have sought to glean per- 
verted humor from an agreement between 
25,000 dry cleaners and the Legion's 31,000 
post and auxiliary units to clean without 
charge any soiled ensign which will be flown 
on Flag Day, but this is an aggravated in- 
stance of the need for reeducation of our 
citizens in the symbolisms that have meant 
so much during our progress as a nation. 
Physical cleanliness is conducive to moral 
conversion, so we gain some satisfaction 
from a thoughtless play on words and hope 
that, in addition to encouraging un actual 
fiying of the flag on June 14, some greater 
consideration will be devoted to the morality 
of the occasion. There has been entirely too 
much disregard for our established institu- 
tions in wide areas of the world; it would be 
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well to know better the many involvements 
of unconcern as we gather in awe before the 
massed colors next week and pledge our 
allegiance to the flag and to th Republic for 
which it stands. 

Down through the years since June 1777, 
this country has enlarged physically. It has 
progressed from a small confederation of 
States to a vast Union spreading from ocean 
to ocean and beyond the seas. With its 
physical expansion has come increased pow- 
er, development of resources, a growth of 
national and international influence, all 
without the stifling of ideas with their help- 
fulness, The flag itself has changed only as 
new luster has been added to the stars that 
number the States which compose the Na- 
tional Government. But with those changes 
has come a willingness to accept all of the 
blessings of a free people while there has 
been a growing disregard of the bases upon 
which our freedoms are won. As some have 
fought to preserve our priceless ideals, others 
have sought to deprecate them and far too 
many take issue with the most loyal among 
us who toil to prevent their dissolution. 

At no time to our knowledge have those 
in authority in our country, or any among 
the mass of us who make up the citizenry, 
sought to prevent the development of ideas 
and yet there is heard constantly a wail of 
dismay from idealistic intellectuals who 
blame a condition of fear for an intelligent 
resistance to a breakdown of the fundamen- 
tal reasoning that has permitted the expan- 
sion of our country and has contributed to 
its safety. Actually there is no suppression 
of the individual, nor is there any threat to 
his freedom, but there must always be an 
awareness of inimical influences which are 
proposed to alter our ideals through a dis- 
guised plea for political change that would 
prove suicidal. We have in our midst a 
strong element of misguided liberals who 
would dissolve the Union by the acceptance 
instead of a world alinement, one that would 
replace the Stars and Stripes with the blue 
spiderweb of an international government, a 
threat so real that there is indeed a need 
today to revitalize our educational programs 
lest our younger and coming generations not 
know of the significance of free government 
as symbolized by the American flag. To the 
end that our children and our children's 
children may know and appreciate the 
splendor that is characterized by Old Glory; 
there must be carried into the schoolrooms 
of the country an intensive campaign for the 
study of American history by those who be- 
lieve in it with the enthusiasm required to 
Plant in the minds of students a desire to 
preserve our form of government. No prog- 
ress nor any degree of progression can justify 
the replacement of Americanism with one- 
worldism. 

Without any attempt here to do other 
than to draw a contrast, we would remind 
that for the past 178 years this country of 
ours has done well in following the precepts 
of its founders. It grew and prospered as an 
entirely independent peopie. It has settled 
its own internal quarrels without assistance 
up to the present hour. Its strength and 
promise have permitted it to settle three 
world conflicts in which it participated 
against its will but which it fought in its 
desire to free others from oppression and to 
defend its own shores against desecration. 
When, however, it permitted itself to become 
involved in foreign diplomatic entangie- 
ments, its influence has waned in propor- 
tion to the extent it has freely given of its 
power. We believe we voice the thinking of 
most of the war veterans of the Nation, and 
particularly those who have mobilized for 
the good cf our people into the major or- 
ganizations of veterans, when we suggest 
that the occasion of marking Flag Day is one 
on which we might well reassess the values 
of sacrificing for others who seem incapable 
of protecting themselves or who are demon- 
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strating an unwillingness to do so. We face 
hazardous times in a world that has too little 
regard for the principles symbolized by the 
American flag and we would do well to think 
more generally in terms of harboring our re- 
sources for our own preservation. 

A little more self-thought is in order in 
these days of world turmoil. As we watch 
Old Glory waving from the flagpoles all over 
the land, we should consider how fortunate 
we are to have the protection of that flag, 
how lucky we are to have been born and to 
have lived under it as Americans. As it 
is the symbol of America, so it is that which 
suggests our homes, our churches, and 
schools, the enterprise and the progress that 
is the United States. It represents the 
heritage that is ours and the debt of grati- 
tude we owe to our forebears to keep it un- 
sullied. Its heart beats to the tramping of 
soldier feet from Valley Forge through Heart- 
break Ridge. It is a promise that those who 
have kept it from defeat must never be 
forgotten by their neighbor beneficiaries. 
It is the emblem of freedom, of protection, 
justice, honor, sacrifice, and opportunity to 
free men. As it has fought oppression, in- 
folerance, and injustice with wisdom and 
with honesty and understanding, it must 
still resist those evils and it must keep this 
country free from the taint of both totali- 
tarian aggression and the fiction of inter- 
national betterment. 

It is our belief that the flag of our country 
can be kept morally clean just as it can be 
cleansed of the soil which comes from con- 
stant usage. As we display it this Flag Day, 
we must remember that all America is bound 
within its folds. 0 


The Plight of the Soft Coal Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the plight 
of the soft coal industry, not only in my 
home State of West Virginia but in the 
other States producing coal, is such as to 
compel me to severely criticize the pres- 
ent practice of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, through its Purchasing Division, 
in the purchase of coal to operate its sev- 
eral steam plants in the area. 

Awards on bids taken recently have 
gone almost exclusively to the operators 
of nonunion mines in total disregard to 
providing wage rates. This has forced 
the closing of many standard mines, 
causing loss of profits to the operators 
and jobs to the miners. 

In this connection, I desire to include a 
letter from the Southern Appalachian 
Coal Operators’ Association, addressed 
to the Honorable Estes KEFAUVER, of 
Tennessee. The letter follows: 

May 5, 1954. 


Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Keyavver: Southern Appa- 
lachian Coal Operators’ Association, repre- 
senting its member firms and speaking, I 
think, for the established coal producers in 
this area, would like to direct your atten- 
tion to a situation that is severely under- 
mining the wage structure of the coal-min- 
ing industry in Tennessee. I refer to the 
present coal-purchasing policies of the Ten- 
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nessee Valley Authority which are directly 
responsible for some of the reduction of 
the miners’ wages by as much as $10 a day 
in some instances, and as a result of which 
no coal operator who pays the union wage 
scale can compete with the substandard 
wage producer. Is it any wonder then that 
the coal industry in the valley is in the worst 
condition in its history at a time when it 
could be expected to be, and as TVA officials 
repeatedly predicted it would be, in the 
strongest position of any segment of the 
coal industry in the Nation. 

As an example of the practice referred to, 
on the latest invitation to bid for coal to be 
furnished to the Kingston steam plant on 
long-term contracts a majority of the ton- 
nage was awarded to firms not paying the 
union wage scale, and if their usual practice 
is followed, the Authority, haying used these 
substandard producers as a lever to further 
depress the price of coal produced in the 
Tennessee Valley, will insure their further 
cooperation by not penalizing them when 
they fail to deliver on their contracts (even 
though the contract Incorporates stringent 
provisions in this regard). You can readily 
see that, though some of the tonnage 
awarded is never actually delivered, the 
damage will already have been done: when 
union wage scale producer X see that he 
has again failed to meet the nonunion price 
to TVA he reluctantly decides to close down 
his mine, and the fact that the low bidder 
doesn't deliver on this contract doesn't give 
the miners their jobs back. The so-called 
robber barons of the last century were not 
guilty of a more cynical waste of a great 
natural resource. 

While the coal business, like any other, 
has its ups and downs, and Is at present in 
a very low period nationally, this is some- 
thing entirely new in purchasing policies. 
This situation has been repeated so many 
times during the past year that a cata- 
strophic condition has resulted. Private 
utilities in the Southeast which are also 
large buyers of coal have been forced by 
this TVA policy to abandon their practice 
of paying enough to enable the mineowners 
to pay the union miners’ wage, and they 
are now following the Government agency's 
lead in buying coal from producers who are 
able to reduce wages 40 to 50 percent, 

In calling this matter to your attention, 
we do not claim that these purchasing poli- 
cies are illegal. In fact from a short-range 
standpoint it may be smart business to so 
depress the price of a product which the 
Authority must purchase in large quantities, 
But what of the lofty aims of TVA to re- 
habllitate the valley? And, incidentally, 
how do TVA officials square this practice 
with their conspicuously liberal wage poll- 
cles on their own jobs? To pinpoint the 
first of these two questions, perhaps there 
should be recalled to their minds the first 
sentence of the first paragraph of the act 
8 the Tennessee Valley Authority. 1 
quote: 


y 
practices and are being sold for what will 
undoubtedly prove to be a mess of pottage * 
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when TVA coal requirements have increased 
by several million tons per year and they 
have either no reliable suppliers left in the 
area, or a reenactment of Federal control by 
the Congress establishing a floor on coal 
prices at a considerably higher level than 
TVA is now paying, or both. 

By reason of this policy of a Government 
agency, and by reason of this alone, the large 
coal producers of Tennessee are now faced 
with the alternative of either closing down 
their mines permanently or drastically re- 
ducing wages, and if this policy is to be 
sanctioned by the Congress we believe that 
we are entitled to be advised of that fact. 

Yours very truly, 
C. R. GRIFFITH, 
President. 


Ira Harold Ames 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
column from the Brooklyn Eagle of 
Tuesday, May 18, 1954. 


Ira Harold Ames, about whom this 
column is written, is the son of my old 
friend, Dr. Lawrence Ames, and is a con- 
stituent of whom Iam very proud. This 
young man has just graduated with the 
highest honors from Brooklyn Poly Prep, 
one of the finest preparatory schools 
in the city of New York, and has 
been admitted to Princeton University in 
the class to commence in September 
1954. Princeton University is indeed 
fortunate in having among its students 
a young man like Ira Harold Ames. All 
of us who know Ira know that he will 
prove to be a great credit to that famed 
institution of learning, Princeton. 

The article follows: 

Jimmy Murpuy’s COLUMN 
EMULATING NAMESAKE 

Possessing the last name of one of the 
greatest right-handed pitchers that ever toed 
a big league rubber, Ira Harold Ames, ortho- 
dox heaver of Poly Prep, has played a major 
part in the Blue and Gray winning the Ivy 
Preparatory League championship for the 
third successive season. Ira tossed 6 of the 
9 straight triumphs that the team so ably 
coached by the veteran Herb Bohnet turned 
in. It was the first time in the history of 
the colorful loop that a team finished the 
diamond campaign with a clean slate. 

The namesake whom Ira is emulating is 
Red Ames, formerly of the Giants, away back 
when grandfather was a boy. 

A HEADY CHUCKER 

Being a close student of the game and a 
good observer, Ira has improved his twirling 
by copying the styles of various major 
leaguers, particularly Carl Erskine. He has 
a fine assortment of twisters, a fast ball that 
is alive, good control, and a change of pace 
that keeps the batters off stride. 

He pitches with his thinking cap as well 
as his arm and is quick to discover defects 
in the style of the hitters. Like his name- 
sake of yesteryear, Ames is as cool as the 
proverbial cucumber under fire. 

WINS COVETED TROPHY 


Ira's ability has not gone without recog- 
nition at Poly Prep. He has won the Froeb 
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Cup, one of the most cherished prizes the 
Dyker Heights seat of secondary education 
has to offer. Donated for the past 28 years 
by Augustus Froeb, who was one of the out- 
standing all-around athletes of Poly Prep 
around 1902 when he graduated, the prize 
goes to the member of the graduating class 
who has best represented the school ideals 
in character and varied achievement. 

The presentation was made by J. Wesley 
Cunningham, assistant headmaster and head 
of the mathematics department, who retires 
at the end of the current school year after 
43 years on the faculty. Mr. Cunningham 
called attention to the fact that the names 
on the base of the trophy are those of some 
of the most illustrious graduates of the 
Blue and Gray institution. 

The winner a year ago was Pete Holmes, 
football, basketball, and track star, who is 
now a freshman and an honor student at 
Colgate University. 


JAMES FORMER WINNER 


Among the other former winners of the 
trophy were Jack James, Jr., all-scholastic 
football player, who carried on to earn All- 
America recognition at Princeton. He was 
killed a couple of years ago in a New Jersey 
railroad wreck. Fred Tuttle, current foot- 
ball coach of Poly, who starred on the grid 
and track for the school as well as at Williams 
College, was another who earned the coveted 
award. 

In addition to baseball, Ames was a main- 
stay with the swimming team. He is a 
member of Cum Laude, and sports editor of 
the Polyglot, the school yearbook. He will 
enter Princeton University in the fall to 
major in engineering. 

DAD OLD ATHLETE 


The boy's dad, Dr. Lawrence Ames, is a 
former basketball star, who helped give the 
Jewish Community House of Bensonhurst 
its first court championship. 

Soon after becoming a physician he took 
care of the New Utrecht football players in 
the days of Coaches Dave Sehres and Abe 


Warchaizer. Abe is now track mentor at 
Erasmus Hall. He was also the Midwood 
doctor. 


A SEVERE LOSS 


It is with deep regret that we learned of 
the approaching retirement of John Wesley 
Cunningham. He is one of the finest edu- 
cators in the country and a real credit to his 
profession. The borough can ill afford to 
lose such a man and his departure is going 
to be felt. 

John has been a good and faithful servant 
in the educational field. He has been square 
in his dealings with his fellow man which 
built up a popularity that is hard to equal, 

Let's all Join in in wishing him the best of 
everything as he disappears from the class- 
room. A little meditation for continued 
good health won't do any harm. 

John, we are going to miss a sincere friend 
when you go. 


Baccalaureate Address by S. Orestes Bond 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
quested permission to insert my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp for the 


express purpose of paying tribute to one 
of America’s outstanding educators, Dr. 
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S. Orestes Bond, president emeritus of 
Salem College, Salem, W. Va. 

This Seven Day Baptist institution, 
nestled in the beautiful hills of my State, 
is truly a citadel of learning. Its history 
and growth closely parallels the life of 
Dr. Bond, who for nearly a half century 
has been the guiding light that has dedi- 
cated this seat of higher learning to the 
service of mankind—including the thou- 
sands of young men and young women 
who have been privileged to enter its 
portals and absorb the teaching of this 
truly great man. 

On May 30, 1954, at the 66th com- 
mencement, Dr. Bond delivered the bac- 
calaureate sermon, and was introduced 
by the Honorable Jennings Randolph, 
former Member of Congress, who lauded 
Dr. Bond's services as president of this 
college for a period of 32 years, 

Dr. Bond's address follows: 

STRONGER THAN THE SPLIT ATOM 


(Baccalaureate address by S. Orestes Bond, 
president emeritus, Salem College, May 30, 
1954) 

“And God said, Let us make man, and let 
them have dominion" (Genesis 1: 26). 

All of ancient Gaul is not the only thing 
divided into three parts for discussion and 
study. 

Since this is a religious service, perhaps we 
should seek a Biblical reason which might 
justify our division of the subject tonight. 
Seven has always seemed, in the minds of 
most people, to be the charmed Biblical 
number. Almighty God Himself gave the 
idea of its importance when He established 
the creation week of 7 days—6 days for 
work and 1 for rest; but certainly we cannot 
use 7 classifications in the brief hour allotted 
for this service. Many numbers have come 
in for special emphasis in the scriptures, 
and among these, 3 stands out as one espe- 
cially emphasized. 

When David had sinned before God, trying 
to determine his strength by numbering the 
fighting men of Israel rather than by his 
trust in the power of the God of Israel, 
God sent the prophet Gad to him with a 
message. The message said, “I offer thee 3 
things, choose thee 1 of them that I may do 
it unto thee.” The 3 things offered were: 
and I quote, “Three years of famine, 3 
months of flight being destroyed before your 
enemies, or 3 days the sword of the Lord, 
even the pestilence in the land and the angel 
of the Lord destroying throughout all the 
coast of Israel.” That was a difficult trio 
from which to choose a punishment. David 
thought carefully and long and chose the 
latter saying, “I am in a great strait, let me 
now fall into the hands of the Lord for great 
are His mercies, but let me not fall into the 
hands of man.“ Christ's inner circle of di- 
ciples numbered 3—Peter, James, and John. 
Saint Paul's cardinal Christian virtues as 
emphasized in First Corinthians, verse 13: 13, 
were 3: “And now abideth faith, hope, and 
love, these three, but the greatest of these is 
love.” And finally one other reference which 
in itself should be enough to sanctify the 
word “three” as a sacred number, The three 
manifestations of God Himself were, and are, 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost. It can truly be said that we 
live in many worlds, but for our purpose 
tonight, we have classified our human ex- 
periences under three heads. 

We live in a world of things, Or, if you 
prefer to use the scientists“ expression, we 
may say that we live in a world of matter. 
Matter is defined by Webster as “the sub- 
stance of material things.” God Himself em- 
phasized the importance of things. He spent 
5 whole days of creation week in creating 
things. He spent a considerable part of the 
sixth day in creating things. When the sixth 
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day of that week was far spent, the Scripture 
says that God looked on His creation “and 
God saw that it was good and God sald let 
us make man in our Image after our like- 
ness and let them have dominion; so God 
created man, and God blessed them and said 
unto them, ‘Be fruitful and multiply and 
replenish the earth and subdue it and have 
dominion over every living thing that mov- 
eth upon the earth.““ At the close of the 
sixth day, the Bible telis us that God saw 
everything that he had made and behold it 
was very good. Of all of God's creation the 
special blessing pronounced by Him was giv- 
en to man alone. It is also evident that this 
Planet was created for man. It was not made 
for the rocks and the metals which hold up 
the mighty peaks of our mountain ranges. 
They have no appreciation for the glorious 
dawn which ushers in the day or for the 
brilliant sunset which closes the doors of the 
night. The trees are never conscious of their 
own beauty and stateliness. The higher 
forms of animal life are alike unconscious of 
their marvelous surroundings except, per- 
haps, that they follow instinct alone in their 
search for food and in their flight from 
danger, The faithful dog and the family 
horse seem to be almost human in their 
demonstrations of affection for their masters, 
However, they are only following their in- 
stincts of association with man. They never 
have one thought for the kind providence 
that provides their meat and their corn. 

Neither was this planet created for angels, 
God could have left off many of the intri- 
cacies of His creation had it been intended 
for them. The laws of transportation need 
not have been included. If man has inter- 
preted aright, angels received their trans- 
portation facilities as original equipment, if 
I may borrow the expression from automo- 
bile salesmen. Since food would be of no 
concern to them, the laws of crop growing, 
preparations for processings, and preserva- 
tion could also haye been omitted. In- 
numerable other things could be listed that 
would have been superfluous in a world for 
angels, This planet was made for man. I 
doubt not that everything made on this 
planet by the hand of God is useful to man. 
If the human race does not destroy itself 
from the earth by some of its inventions now 
made, or to be made, man will probably go 
on indefinitely discovering new things and 
mew uses for old things. With all the in- 
numerable things in the world, our scien- 
tists had discovered even before I went to 
college that it was rather a simple world 
after all. I was taught that there were in 
the whole world only about 92 distinct ele- 
ments. I checked with our college scientist 
a few days ago and found that we have 
been able in the last half century to iden- 
tify a few more separate elements, making 
now a grand total of 103 that are each differ- 
ent from all the others. Try to imagine how 
an Infinite God could make a world and all 
the millions of things that challenge our 
interest with only 103 elements. Any sen- 
sible man who would think of this marvel 
could scareely doubt the existence of a God 
who created such a complex world from such 
simplicity. But we live in three worlds. 
Perhaps an illustration will clarify this 
statement. A judge found himself facing a 
prisoner who had been proven guilty of three 
crimes. The minimum sentence for each of 
the crimes was 5 years in the Federal peni- 
tentiary. The judge looked at the prisoner 
and realized that he might be expected to 
die before being released from prison. Fi- 
nally the judge sald, “I cannot lessen the 
penalty for any one of the crimes, but I can 
legally do this: I can permit you to serve 
them concurrently.” 

Now let us examine a little more carefully 
the world of things. We study history and 
learn something of the primitive nature of 
tools, houses, and factories in pioneer days. 
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It seems to us that we are the only genera- 
tion that has attempted to take seriously 
God's world of things. We now make more 
adaptive uses of things in a year than other 
generations made in a century. Even one 
of our own graduates of a very few months 
ago made a little gadget for use in a chem- 
ical laboratory that will do the work of eight 
chemists. Incidentally, his salary was 
quickly raised to five figures. But please do 
not mention this to our financial represent- 
ative. To enumerate just a few of the adap- 
tations of things and the principles written 
into them by the hand of God during cre- 
at lon's week, we might mention communica- 
tion. The voice, with all the power that 
man could put behind it, was limited to a 
mile, more or less. This interesting story 
comes down to us from about 125 years ago. 
Two early settlers in the Lost Creek com- 
munity lived approximately 2 miles apart. 
They arranged a signal to be used as an in- 
vitation to Sunday dinner. The one who 
had success first In hunting would go to the 
top of a very high hill on upper Lost Creek 
and fire three blank shots. That meant that 
the other family was invited to come over 
to dinner that day. There was no way to 
carry the human voice across the miles ex- 
cept to send the one who owned the voice. 
Now the human voice is carried from house 
to house, from community to community, 
from State to State, and from nation to na- 
tion in the twinkle of an eye. 

The lines, dots, and dashes, a sort of new 
alphabet, came but 110 years ago. This in- 
vention doubtless led to the telephone which 
invention was announced but a single year 
before I was announced, Then, in turn, 
came wireless communication, the radio, the 
moving picture, at first silent then the talkie, 
the television and all the rest. These came 
in the next half or three-quarters of a 
century. Today we can hear the jargon of 
many tongues, peoples, and nations without 
moving from the easy chair at our fireside. 

Again we might look a moment at the 
transformation of this world through the 
facilities of transportation. The earliest 
historical records limit speed and distance 
in travel to the strength of a man's legs and 
heartbeat. Later it was speeded up by the 
use of the strength and endurance of the 
horse, People are still trying to improve 
this speed but it is not for utility purposes 
but for amusement; for there are still those 
who enjoy a good horse race. It was probably 
as late as 1843 that a Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad engine raced 15 miles with an old 
gray horse hitched to a buggy. The engine 
won by a small margin. It still wins at a 
100 miles or more per hour. 

There have been other contenders for speed 
and load carrying. The automobile, with its 
variations in trucks, in trailer, and what 
have you, is an important invention for moy- 
ing things and people about the world. How- 
ever, the final accomplishment of transpor- 
tation speeds to date is the airplane and its 
variations culminating in the jetplane which 
travels faster than sound. Just last week 
the papers announced that 1,600 miles per 
hour had been made. All these improve- 
ments together with a million more that 
might be mentioned have been made by 
man’s manipulation of God's creation of 
thin 


gs. 

The Heavenly Father must have watched 
with real concern the slow growth of man’s 
use of things. It seems to us who live today 
surrounded by gadgets for doing almost 
every kind of manual and mental work, that 
Past generations made little use of things. 
The three worlds under discussion tonight 
are not wholly separate. In fact, the second 
world uses almost constantly the world of 
mind or of thought. Matter can exist with- 
out mind but it is doubtful if mind on this 
planet can exist without matter. Inanimate 
things have no trace of mind or mental proc- 
esses. Animate things in the higher classes 
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of the animal kingdom have certain instincts 
which may be used by men to develop in 
animal] life the simplest of mental processes. 
The animal could not do it alone, but may, 
through the guidance and efforts of man, 
make at least a little progress toward that 
which we label as mind. 

The mental worlds is man's interpreter. 
Through it he classifies his knowledge se- 
cured through the other two worlds. Never 
in history has new knowledge multiplied so 
rapidly as during the last half century. 
Never have the facilities’ for planting this 
new knowledge in human minds, improved 
so rapidly. The whole field of visual educa- 
tion and laboratory education is a recent 
development. Figuratively speaking, it is 
already the automobile of the mind and 
pushing rapidly to the status of the airplane. 
I taught a child in my first school to read a 
little in spite of my clumsy methods. Now 
with the facilities of modern schools, she 
would learn 10 times as much in one-tenth 
of the time. 

The progress of this planet has not moved 
forward on men’s backs but in men's minds. 
The importance of growth and development 
here becomes more and more evident with 
each passing year. Long ago this fact was 
quite clear to the world’s great philosophers 
and teachers but only recently has the “hot 
polloi” recognized it in any large sense. How 
could Watt look at the water and then at 
the fire and conceive the power that would 
serve our factories and move our commerce? 
It was through the mind. How did Franklin, 
stung by the electricity at the end of a wet 
kite string, envision the power that was so 
soon to light our homes and streets and turn 
the wheels in so many of our factories. It 
was his active and highly imaginative mind 
that led to his suggestions for others and 
still others who would experiment and fol- 
low out their varied mental imaginations 
through their minds. How did Thomas A. 
Edison surpass all world records in giving the 
world useful inventions for the benefits of 
the human race? Someone has figured out 
what his inventions have added to the world 
of values. It is no longer millions; it 18 bil- 
lions, These billions represent his contribu- 
tion to American convenience, to American 
wealth, and to American comfort. 

The mental world is a God world just as 

-the matter world is a God world. Make no 
mistake about its importance to man. Use 
it, cultivate it, preserve it, else we defeat the 
purposes of the Creator who looked upon all 
his creation and pronounced it good. 

There is a third world in which we live. 
It transcends the second world as far as the 
second surpasses the first. Matter in higher 
and lower forms waited through those long 
days of creation week for the mind of man 
which would change it and give variety and 
usefulness to its myriad forms, The first 
world had no power of its own to change its 
status. There were no control over which 
it presided. The second world had great 
power to change things but it was as likely to 
destroy as to build up. Perhaps I should say 
more likely to destroy. The same kind of 
mental processes can save a life or destroy 
one, The bank vault time clock was mado 
by the same careful mental activities as were 
used to make the burglar tools to rob it. 
The same power wrapped up in splitting the 
atom may be used through the minds of 
other men to destroy the race. The controls 
of life are not primarily in the second 
world. The controls of man are largely in 
the third world. There is a spiritual world 
and men live in it whether they choose or 
not. They may emphasize any one of these 
worlds or they may neglect any one. Man 
was made for the spirit world as fishes were 
ee for the sea, as birds were made for 

e air, 


The Lord created man for his own pleasure 
as the prophet cried out in the 149th psalm, 
“For the Lord taketh pleasure in his people,” 
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In the elghth chapter of Romans Paul de- 
clares that “as many as are led by the spirit 
of God they are the sons of God.“ Keep in 
mind that Paul was speaking of people living 
right here on this earth, “The Spirit beareth 
witness with our spirit that we are the 
children of God and joint heirs with Christ.” 
It would seem from sacred Scripture that 
immediately after creation God talked with 
men much as men talked with each other, 
Genesis tells us that God walked in the 
garden in the cool of the day and said, 
“Adam where art thou?” Then followed a 
long conversation about man’s first sin, and 
its results on the race that was to follow. 
“Enoch walked with God and was not be- 
cause God took him.” This seems to imply 
conversation. And again in the sixth chapter 
of Genesis we read, “God saw that the 
wickedness of man was great in the earth, 
and that every imagination of the thoughts 
of his heart was only evil continually. And 
it represented the Lord-that he had made 
man on the earth, and it grieved him at his 
heart. And the Lord said, I will destroy man 
whom I have created from the face of the 
earth.” Following immediately after this 
statement God seemed to look at Noah and 
the scripture says that “Noah found grace 
in the eyes of the Lord.” It further says that, 
“Noah was a just man and perfect in his 
generation and Noah walked with God.” At 
later periods God spoke to the children of 
men through prophet and seer, kind and 
wise man, as well as by His oracles. And 
finally He bridged the gap between himself 
and men by sending His own Son into the 
world to live and to teach as the Son of God 
and the Son of man. Jesus, when the time 
of his departure from the earth in human 
form was at hand, promised that the Father 
would send the Holy Ghost who would live 
in the hearts of men. Jesus said, He shall 
teach you all things and bring all things to 
your remembrance whatsoever I have said 
unto you.” 

We may thus be assured that from crea- 
tion's day to this moment the eternal 
Father God has never severed the communi- 
cation line that reaches from himself to His 
faithful children on this planet. The con- 
trols of life are not in the secular but in the 
spiritual. When men can no more hear the 
voice of God from within, they cannot hear 
it from without. 

The supreme power in the world is not 
steam, not TNT, not the atom, or the adap- 
tation of hydrogen, or any other substance. 
The supreme power is in the spiritual world, 
provided and measured out to the children of 
men by God himself. 

Moses lived to be 120 years old but it was 
said of him that “his eye was not dim nor 
his natural force abated.” It was his great 
spiritual power that supported his body, 
mind, and soul during those 40 years in the 
wilderness leading that rebellious group that 
was as unstable as the waves of the Red 
Sea before the hand of God divided it. 

Samson, the strong man, is an example of 
one who fell into sin and lost his strength 
and his eyes. David, the lad, the man, and 
the king is one of the finest illustrations of 
spiritual power in the Bible. When he, as a 
youth, cared for his father's flocks, a lion and 
a bear came to steal the lambs from the 
Hock. He slew them with his short sword. 
Later, when his older brothers were serving 
in Saul's army against the Philistines, the 
father Jesse sent David, the youngest, to 
carry some loaves to them. He arrived just 
in time to hear Goliath, the mighty giant 
of the Philistines, shout out his challenge to 
the armies of Saul. David Ustened care- 
fully for one of his brothers or for some other 
valiant soldier to accept the challenge. All 
were fearful, Then David offered to go 
against the giant, He was taken to the 
great Saul, the king and leader of the armies 
of the Lord. Saul was probably 7 feet tall 
and truly a mighty man. David offered to 
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go and fight the Philistine but Saul said, 
“thou art not able to go against this Philis- 
tine to fight with him; thou are but a youth, 
and he a man of war from his youth. And 
David replied, the Lord that delivered me out 
of the paw of the lion and out of the paw of 
the bear, He will deliver me out of the hand 
of this Philistine. And Saul said unto David, 
“Go and the Lord be with thee.” Goliath, 
the Philistine, had challenged the armies 
of the Lord for 40 days. The remainder of 
that story, the sling, the pebbles chosen 
from the brook, and the conversation be- 
tween the two is familiar history to all, The 
one thing that we might miss in this story is 
that David's strength was a spiritual 
strength and with the exception of a few 
brief periods it remained a spiritual strength 
to the end of his days, 

There is indeed no time to tell of the 
power Moses received on the mountain when 
he was tending the sheep of Jethro, his 
father-in-law. A voice, God's voice, called 
to him saying. “Put off thy shoes from off 
thy feet for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground.“ Gideon, hidden away in a 
secluded place threshing grain, heard the 
voice of God calling him to deliver Israel 
from the Midianites, the Amalekites, and 
other groups who had assembled an army 
of 100,000 soldiers, Gideon brought together 
32,000 of the fighting men of Israel and God 
said, it is too many and he permitted 22,000 
to go home. God said it's still too many. 
It was reduced again at the brook to 300 and 
God gave the victory to Gideon and his 300: 
Gideon's strength was of God. These men 
and 10,000 more that might be named from 
the Bible and secular history utilized the 
power that can only be secured from this 
third world of spirit. Washington, on his 
knees in the snow at Valley Forge found it. 
Abrabam Lincoln found it as he prayed with 
Henry Ward Beecher after traveling from the 
city of Washington to New York City with 
no other errand than to seek the prayers 
of that great preacher who dared to auction 
off a slave girl in the pulpit of his church 
and set her free. It was a spiritual power 
that fortified both Washington and Lincoln 
during those dark days in American history. 

There probably has not been a 50-year 
period in the last 500 years when the people 
of all nations in the world have been so 
frightened and felt so helpless in their de- 
fense of families and possessions as they 
feel now. People everywhere seem to be 
looking to the world of things to protect 
them: bigger guns, bigger cannons, bigger 
bombs, bigger airplanes, bigger submarines, 
bigger battleships, and bigger armies to han- 
die these bigger weapons. I would like, 
however, to be just and fair to the Christian 
ministry and to a relatively small group of 
our truly great leaders of thought coming 
from all walks of life. Thus, I acknowledge 
that the last few years, and particularly the 
last few months, have brought to all of us 
by radio and daily papers, statements of hope 
and assurance that we might find the true 
source of our strength. Certainly our de- 
fense of the freedoms we have known in the 
past and to which we still cling, and the 
ingredients which have been fused with 
freedom to make up what we have been 
pleased to call the American way of life is 
first and always a moral and a spiritual de- 
fense. This way of life came to America 
in the hearts of those who steered the May- 
flower to Plymouth Rock in New England. 
It came in the hearts of William Penn and 
his Quaker brethren to Philadelphia. It 
came in the hearts and lives of John and 
Charles Wesley to Georgia. Others and 
others and others from abroad came with 
ideals human and divine. Later America 
itself developed these ideals and defended 
them with its primitive weapons until they 
could grow into the warp and woof of this 
Nation. Now this way of life has become 
the envy of the world. 
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We want to share it, every part of it that 
is good. But it is not likely that our de- 
Tense of it is largely in our military buildup. 
This defense will come through the power 
of God or it will not come at all. The 
prophet Zachariah brought a message from 
an angel of God to Zerubbabel, the leader 
of the first band of Jews that returned to 
Canaan from the Babylonian captivity. 
The message said, “Not by might nor by 
power but by my spirit saith the Lord of 
hosts." This message was certainly for the 
purpose of centering the mind of Zerub- 
babel on his only hope of defense since he 
had but a handful of people with him. The 
wise man of Proverbs wrote, “Righteousness 
exalteth a nation but sin is a reproach to 
any people.” 

Can this generation make these truths 
live again in the hearts, minds, and lives 
of our leaders in America? Many.wise men 
in recent years have been willing to tell 
the American public by word of mouth and 
by the printed page that the center of our 
defense must be in the spiritual realm rather 
than in the realms of mind only or in things 
only. 

A man whose name you would recognize 
and who is now a multimillionaire found 
himself, at the age of 30, in the midst of 
a big business. The business had gone awry. 
He ceuld not pay his help; he could not pay 
his creditors; he was far more than broke 
financially. He sat down to think through 
the problem that he himself had created. 
He called upon God and tried to explain why 
he had not been a giver to good causes. He 
enumerated what he had given. It was so 
small that he was greatly humiliated. He 
spoke to the Father God and said, “I have 
tried to be honest with myself; I have been 
honest with my fellowmen but I can no 
longer pay my just debts. If you will help 
me to pay these debts, I promise to pay to 
your work while I am paying the debts, 10 
percent of every dollar I can make. When 
the debts are paid, I promise to pay a larger 
percent of every dollar I make.” He not only 
made the money to pay his debts, but he 
rapidly became very wealthy. He then in- 
creased his proportionate giving. He now 
gives 90 percent of all that he makes and 
lives on the other 10 percent and still the 
money continues to pile up. He spends 
sums in traveling about the world and telling 
the story of the spiritual power of the God 
of Heaven as he works with men in their 
business activities. 

I am glad to make reference to some of 
our statesmen who seem to have found the 
key to the solution of America’s problems. 
President Eisenhower is an outstanding 
example of a soldier and now a statesman 
who puts his trust chiefly, I believe, in God. 
Could he and the Members of Congress see 
that if the sums now spent on building up 
physical defenses with which to frighten our 
possible enemies could be matched and in- 
vested in our spiritual defenses, the God 
of Heaven would certainly fight for us. The 
sword of the spirit would pierce the hearts 
of those, who, for personal ambition or for 
private gain, try to use and abuse America, 
Mr. President of Salem College, this Nation 
is still in the hands of Almighty God. This 
college is in His hands and the defense of 
both are in His keeping. Forget not the 
source of your strength. 

To this graduating class of 1954 let me 
say that in the first world you are the direct 
heirs of the richest values in things that 
have ever existed, No doubt you will leave 
it richer still. 

In the second world you have had the 
accumulation of the wisest conclusions of the 
thinkers throughout all time. You have had 
the best interpreters this college could as- 
semble to guide you in your studies. Your 
mental heritage is as rich as your matter 


heritage. 
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If you appreciate the values to which you 
are heirs in these two worlds you should be 
prepared to evaluate your status and your 
supreme opportunities in this third world 
of the spirit, Remember that the same God 
who breathed into the first man this breath 
of life from which he became a living soul, 
expects you to make a worthy contribution 
to the spiritual accumulation of your 
generation. 

“The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof; the world and they that dwell there- 
in. This is the generation of them that 
seek Him. Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
even lift them up ye everlasting doors; and 
the King of Glory shall come in. Who is 
this King of Glory? The Lord of Hosts, He 
is the King of Glory.” 


Yankee Enterprise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


* 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following interesting article that ap- 
peared in the May edition of the New 
Englander, published by the New Eng- 
land Council: 

THE Fmsr HUNDRED YEARS 


The National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, the Nation's oldest trade organi- 
zation, started on its second century this 
month with a modern point of view and the 
courage of youth. 

William F. Sullivan, president of the asso- 
ciation, which numbers in its membership 
a great majority of Yankee cotton and syn- 
thetic fiber mills, said at the centennial 
celebration: P 

“Today is not to be devoted to contem- 
plating the past nor attempting to fathom 
the future. 

“Today is an occasion upon which we 
should repledge and rededicate ourselves to 
those enduring principles upon which we 
are founded—search for knowledge and free 
exchange of ideas in a spirit of mutual trust 
and. confidence. 

“The centennial has been held to switch 
New England thinking from the mills that 
are gone to the mills that are here.” 

And to give New Englanders something to 
thing about in this respect, Sullivan quotes 
some of the great assets the Yankees have 
in their cotton and man-made fiber textile 
industry. Such things as: 

There are 125 cotton and synthetic-fiber 
mills located in New England. 

New England-made fabrics are worn by 
men, women, and children throughout the 
country, and are used in homes in all sec- 
tions of the Nation. 

Industries through the United States use 
cloth made in New England specifically for 
industrial purposes. 

These mills turn out more than 1% billion 
yards of goods annually. 

More than half the Nation's looms weav- 
ing fine cotton goods are in New England 
mills. 

Almost one-quarter of the Nation's looms 
producing the newer manmade fibers are in 
New England mills. 

The New England cotton and synthetic- 
fiber milis employ 65,000 men and women. 

They have an annual payroll of almost 
$200 million, which supports thousands of 
families and helps support thousands of New 
England business enterprises, large and small. 
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Since the end of World War II these New 
England mills have spent $185 million on 
modernizing plants and equipment— that's 
more per employee than other industries and 
it’s 18 percent more per worker annually 
than the national cotton and synthetic tex- 
tile-mill average. 

These mills also make other great con- 
tributions to the region’s economy. They 
spend many millions of dollars with other 
New England industries for services and sup- 
plies, for power and for textile machinery, 
itself a substantial factor in the region's 
economy. And local, State, and Federal tax 
payments add even more millions. 

All of this is money spent in New England. 

Seabury Stanton, president of the Hatha- 
way Manufacturing Co., of New Bedford, and 
chairman of the association’s centennial 
committee, echoed the firm determination 
of most New England millmen when he says: 

“We have no sympathy for the defeatists 
who say that our industry should cease 
operating and leave New England. 

“We are not minimizing the difficulties 
ahead, but we believe that since these diffi- 
culties are manmade they can be overcome 
by men.” 


More Power to the Northwest Through 
Teamwork 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp I am pleased to 
include the following speech recently de- 
livered in Spokane, Wash., by Henry J. 
Kaiser: 


Moke POWER TO THE NORTHWEST THROUGH 
TEAMWORK 


Our gathering together today symbolizes a 
drama of tremendous teamwork. 

The corporation's directors and manage- 
ment men—and, I am sure, all the Kaiser 
aluminum men and women who dwell and 
work among you—would want to join me in 
expressing our deep appreciation for this 
magnificent civic luncheon and especially 
for what it means in terms of our working 
together through the years—aspiring to- 
gether—daring together—and achieving to- 
gether. 

“Together we build” is the slogan among 
the people of our “family of industries.“ and 
I feel it expresses the spirit of our mutual 
teamwork with the friendly people of Spo- 
kane and the great Pacific Northwest. 

The busy days of our directors and asso- 
clates in Spokane have been packed with in- 
spiring experiences and renewed insights 
into how much there is for all of us to “build 
together” in the Northwest. 


TODAY'S FILLED WITH MORE CHALLENGING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Here, in the city of my first home in the 
West, I have been asked whether today there 
is less opportunity—less challenge—less to 
fire the imagination and spirit of enter- 
prise—than when I first came to Spokane 
just 48 years ago, 

* . 


* . . 

I must answer that today’s opportunities 
and the challenges for the future in the 
Northwest are far greater than those of the 
past. 

. . . * s 


June 9 


It has only been during the last decade or 
two out of the century since the Washington 
territory was founded, that the Northwest 
has started making fast and dramatic 
changes in the structure of its economy. 

For the first 80 years or more the North- 
west was preoccupied with and overwhelm- 
ingly dependent upon exploiting its basic 
natural resources and exporting its raw 
materials. 

Yet even a region of rich resources cannot 
always be content to live off its natural 
wealth, rather than off its ideas. Nearly half 
our national wealth has come from ideas 
which a half century ago were not known or 
not applied to the production of “more 
things for more people.” 

Today we witness only the beginnings, 
We are only at the threshold of greater de- 
velopments that can be achieved. 

It is people who build a region great and 
strong, and although from 1940 to 1950, the 
Northwest increased the priceless asset of 
population by almost one-third, still the 
people come, And still the markets grow. 


. * * . . 
QUESTIONS IN THIS YEAR OF CRITICAL DECISIONS 


However, it is my duty to caution that 
1954 will be known as a year of critical de= 
cisions in the history of the Pacific North- 
west. 

Developments as fabulous as the modern 
day upsurges of California and the Gulf 
Coast and Texas will not Just drop in our 
laps in the Northwest. This region has 
vigorous competition from many other areas; 
it has immediately pressing problems, as well 
as untouched opportunities. 

Will our leaders and the people put forth 
the united teamwork required to make good 
on the Northwest's long-range growth po- 
tenttalities? 

How will the Northwest obtain the highly 
productive investment of billions of dollars 
of capital that it justifies? 

Are there any keys to the Northwest's 
future? 

Is there any single asset of the region that 
can be capitalized upon to a greater extent 
here than anywhere else in the country if not 
the world? 

The first key I have emphasized is people— 
their teamwork, faith, and courage, their 
willingness to engage in the real American 
risk taking, competitive kind of private ini- 
tiative, their relish for building together. 


POWER IS TREMENDOUSLY SIGNIFICANT KEY TO 
NORTHWEST'S FUTURE 

The tremendously significant physical as- 
set that sets the Northwest apart is ita 
gigantic potentiality of hydroelectric power. 

I have been profoundly impressed by 
studies proving that an industrial civiliza- 
tion and a people's standard of living rise 
in direct relation to the development of 
sources of energy and power, 

* . . * . 

We already have witnessed the amazing 
progress that low-cost hydroelectric power 
has brought to the Northwest, but before I 
speak of the crisis over power tbat we are 
face to face with, let us think back a bit. 

Most of us will recall, when we were 
bullding the Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
Dams, the gloomy warnings that the power 
which these stupendous dams would gen- 
erate could not be used for a hundred years. 

Why, I used to be almost ashamed to go 
into Portland, because of the unmerciful 
ridicule I had to take about the building of 
these so-called fantastic “white elephants.” 

Bonneville at first was provided with only 
2 generators out of its capacity of 10, and 
Coulee Dam only one-third of its potential, 
on the theory that not until the distant fu- 
ture would it be necessary to consider put- 
ting in the rest. 

Then came World War IT, and I hate to 
think what a setback to the then-losing Al- 
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Med war struggle tt would have been had 
the Nation not had the abundant power of 
the Pacific Northwest to draw upon for the 
great industries of the light metals, minerals, 
wood products, and chemicals. The Nation 
still has a great stake in the development 
of much more Northwest low-cost power for 
the long years ahead during which, it seems, 
we must wage the winning struggle against 
international Communist imperialism. 


POWER PROPELS REGION INTO NEW INDUSTRIAL 
AGE 

Since the close of the war, nothing could 
have been proved more wrong than the fore- 
casts that the Northwest would have power 
to burn and that aluminum would be run- 
ning out of our ears. 

Again, think how fortunate it was that 
the Nation—faced with the Korean war and 
Communist aggression—could call upon the 
Northwest power and electroprocess in- 
dustries, and a Northwest growing stronger 
year by year. 

‘The Pacific Northwest has been literally 
power-propelled by the “white gold” of 
energy from falling waters into a new age 
of aluminum, electronics, atomic sciences, 
plastics, and the many applications of mod- 
ern chemistry. 

The aluminum industry and all the wealth 
of electrochemical plants, as well as the 
Hanford, Wash., atomic plant, which holds 
promise of products for peace as well as de- 
fense—are dependent upon large quantities 
of low-cost power. Likewise abundant pow- 
er can bring about much larger utilization 
of undeveloped mineral resources. 

The electroprocessing industries, which 
can only be built where there is ample, low- 
cost power or fuel, are basic or seed“ in- 
dustries. They, in turn, start a chain re- 
action of creating other plants, new busi- 
nesses, and more jobs. Take aluminum. 


NORTHWEST ALUMINUM MAKES GREAT GAINS 


Are not you thrilled and proud of the way 
that northwestern enterprisers have gone 
ahead in aluminum manufacturing? 

I certainly am thrilled that this year the 
number of manufacturing firms engaged in 
the production and fabrication of aluminum 
in the 4 Northwest States has grown to a 
total of 511. That is an increase in the last 
3 years of 26 percent. In the State of Wash- 
ington alone, there are 296 plants manu- 
facturing aluminum products. They make 
a wide range of products—building, indus- 
trial, farm, transportation, and household 
products. In addition, a host of businesses 
in aluminum are flourishing. 

Iam confident that we haven't even begun 
to see the hundreds of northwestern manu- 
Tacturers and businessmen who will capi- 
talize upon the bright opportunities in alu- 
minum. 

We are backing up this confidence with 
money and action. The directors and man- 
agement of Kaiser Aluminum are happy to 
make the significant announcement that the 
corporation is investing another $1,500,000 
here at the Trentwood mill. We are add- 
ing two new rolling mills and are further 
expanding and diversifying the production 
of aluminum-mili products for fabricators. 

One new Trentwood mill will roll out 
sheets of aluminum at 3,000 feet per minute 
to go into a myriad of products—such as 
food containers for bakery products (pies 
and pastries), frozen foods, and heat-and- 
serve meals; interesting architectural and 
building uses, and consumer products. 

A new Trentwood embossing mill will in- 
crease production of embossed sheet for ar- 
chitectural paneling, corrugated roofing, re- 
frigerators, food freezers, automobiles, and 
other uses. 

MORE JOBS, MORE PRODUCTS COMING IN 
ALUMINUM 

This latest expansion program exempli- 
fies how Kaiser Aluminum has soundly in- 
vested millions of dollars throughout the 


last 8 years in constantly building up its 
tremendous investment in Washington. Our 
expansion investments in the State have 
now been raised to a total of approximately 
825 million. 

During our directors’ trips to the Trent- 
wood plant yesterday and the Mead reduc- 
tion works this morning, we saw and heard 
many things that could well make the peo- 
ple of Spokane and the Northwest proud 
and also hopeful for aluminum’s future here. 

. . . . » 


It is indeed imagination stirring to glimpse 
what the scientists are developing in the 
Trentwood research laboratories. 

The present accepted forecasts are that 
American demands for aluminum by 1960 
will be nearly 244 times the 1950 level. Yet 
just one out of the several major new uses of 
aluminum that our research men are work- 
ing on here could result in an aluminum 
expansion tremendously in excess of these 
forecasts. Why? Just one of the major and 
promising new uses of aluminum alone could 
more than double or triple the forecasted 
demand for aluminum. 

The Washington State Industry Utiliza- 
tion Committee has pointed out that the 
aluminum industry in this State alone em- 
ployed 43,587 persons in 1953 in primary 
production and fabrication. 

The estimated annual payroll amounts to 
$195,600,000. Millions of dollars more are 
paid by the industry for local supplies, trans- 
portation, and other services. 

All these contributions reach such mag-. 
nitude that it may certainly be said that 
unwanted hydroelectric power was converted 
into a new basic industry—aluminum—to 
add to agriculture, lumber, and wood prod- 
ucts, mining, and fishing. 

The State's report went on to project the 
anticipated market growth and to predict 
that the Washington aluminum industry by 
1960 will be employing 107,750 persons. 
That's not counting the jobs and enormous 
payrolls in Oregon and elsewhere in the 
region. 

It is true that the next half dozen years 
could—demandwise and opportunitywise— 
more than double the number of jobs in 
aluminum production and fabrication 
industries. 

However, I think I should say to you that 
as things stand at this time the startling 
truth is that there is not the prospect of 
enough Northwest power being made avall- 
able by 1960 to begin to make possible this 
big increase in jobs. It is a shocking thought 
that we are not prepared. 

NORTHWEST IS FACING ACUTE POWER SHORTAGE 

The expected shortage of hydro-electric 
power threatens not only to cut short the 
aluminum industry. It threatens to curtail 
other basic industries dependent upon low- 
cost power. In turn, it jeopardizes all the 
train of new manufacturing, new businesses 
and livelihoods for thousands upon thou- 
sands of more people that the seed industries 
stimulate. 

Bluntly, thenew and unique pattern of 
industrialization which the Northwest has 
only recently entered is already threatened 
with being seriously curtailed. 


TODAY, THE NORTHWEST IS FACING A PERIOD OF 
ACUTE POWER SHORTAGE AFTER 1960 


With Bonneville and Coulee being utilized 
to capacity, the Northwest's normal demands 
for electrical energy are increasing faster 
than the supply—and faster than the com- 
pletion of McNary, the Dalles, Chief Joseph, 
and smaller dams can meet. 

It is imperative not merely to get more 
dams started promptly to take care of ordi- 
nary load growth after 1960, but to provide— 
just as soon as possible—a large additional 
amount of job-producing power to attract 
new electro-processing industries and expand 
existing ones. 

Our studies bear out the startling finding 
that the Northwest, at its present rate of 
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growth, will need an additional half million 
kilowatts of electric power—the equivalent 
of a new Bonneville Dam every year. 

Yet for the fourth straight year, no appro- 
priations are provided for a major new power 
project in the Northwest. It takes 5 to 8 
years to build major power-producing dams 
after financing and engineering are dofie. So 
we are already late. Thats what makes 
this a critical year for decisions and actions. 


UNTHINKAELE SHORTAGE AMIDST UNPARALLELED 
POTENTIALITIES 


Already, because of the scarcity of firm 
power and the lack of any assurance that 
sufficiently large blocks of firm low-cost 
energy for industrial use are anywhere in 
sight, industries which would be naturals 
for the Northwest are locating or expanding 
elsewhere. 

. * . . . 


The picture beyond 1960 becomes rapidly 
worse and cannot be improved unless dams 
are started now. 

Isn't it downright unthinkable that this 
region, the richest in undeveloped but use- 
able hydropower potentialities, should go 
hungry for electrical energy? 

POWER CRISIS IS ACTUALLY AN OPPORTUNITY AND 
CHALLENGE ~ 


I have stated a problem, but everyone who 
knows my philosophy will understand my 
conviction that problems are only oppor- 
tunities in work clothes. The Northwest's 
immediate problem of getting new major 
multipurpose dams under way with all possi- 
ble speed is both a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity. 

The opportunities are breathtaking. The 
Northwest possesses more than 37 percent 
of the Nation's hydroelectric resources. 
Think of it, the Northwest's hydro poten- 
tial amounts to more than 35 million kilo- 
watts. What a national asset. Yet so far 
only about one-fifth of this vast resource 
has been or is being developed. 

It is in the Nation's interest that power 
development be pushed forward in the 
Northwest. The power from falling water is 
an inexhaustible resource, unlike other 
natural resources that are depleted. 

It will have an ever-greater market, mul- 
tiplying its benefits manyfold beyond the 
cost in more enterprises and a higher stand- 
ard of living. It will greatly augment our 
national defense and strengthen the na- 
tional economy. 


ONLY UNITED TEAMWORK CAN WIN 


So what are we waiting for? 

If there is one thing crystal clear and es- 
sential to Northwest power development, it 
is that the people must be united in the all- 
out efforts. Only by united teamwork can 
we hope to find a solution fast enough. 

The northwesterners’ disputes among 
themselves have been all too publicized 
throughout the United States. Bickering 
will kill anything. Bickering most assured- 
ly can kill power projects. The controver- 
sies over whether development of water re- 
sources shall be done through public or 
private means have occupied a major amount 
of time, 

President Eisenhower has proposed 
partnership program for practical 3 
tion of power development by a wise com- 
bination of prudent public investment and 
courageous private enterprise. This objec- 
tive can be achieved only through whole- 
some public and private cooperation at the 
grassroots level. 

It will be essential for private funds to 
be invested heavily, and under present and 
foreseeable circumstances, full power de- 
velopment of the magnitude required to pro- 
vide needed power in advance will not be 
accomplished without the Federal Govern- 
ment also carrying out its part of the part- 
nership. 

This is far more than a Northwest regional 
problem. The Government has an Over- 
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riding interest in the development of these 
natural resources. The development of re- 
sources in any region helps the entire coun- 


try. 

In this case, the development of power 1s 
a bulwark and necessity for national defense. 
Consequently it is to the interest of all the 
country that these vast natural resources 
in the Northwest be developed. 

The Congress will not authorize and ap- 
propriate funds for such & program unless 
the people of the Northwest are united in 
desires and unless the Congress ls convinced 
the proposals are prudent and in the best 
interest of the United States. The problem 
of unity and teamwork is in the hands of 
the people of the Northwest. 

There are signs that greater understand- 
ing and unity will come, but it cannot come 
too soon. The people cannot see their des- 
tiny thwarted; they need more kilowatts, 
not more controversies. More job-producing 
industries, not partisan politics just for 
politics’ sake. More power for one and all, 
for big and little industries, for homes and 
farms and businesses. 

A recognition in the Northwest that na- 
tional defense is an important feature of 
developing its resources will do much toward 
accelerating action, 

The transcendant objectives necessitate, 
moreover, close cooperation between the 
States and prompt, fair, and equitable agree- 
ment between the United States and our 
neighbor, Canada. 

THE NATION HAS A GREAT STAKE IN FATEFUL 
DECISIONS 


Today, unlike in World War IT, the North- 
west has no readily available supply of 
“power on demand” for national defense In 
event of emergency.” 

The goal should be the maximum devel- 
opment of the natural power resources of 
the Northwest. Of course, the Northwest 
can be the principal and tmmediate benefi- 
clary of the development of these resources, 
But the whole Nation’s Interest transcends 
the regional interest. The entire country 
has a tremendous stake in development of 
these resources. 

It was heartening that our Government 
within the last month announced the deci- 
sion to seek construction of the great Libby 
Dam on the Kootenai Riverin Montana. We 
can surely agree with Secretary of Interior 
Douglas McKay's declaration that this calls 
for all groups interested in the prosperity 
and economic stability of the Pacific North- 
west to unite in support of this project. 

I would add that it calls for all concerned 
with our national defense to push for speedy 
action, and specifically for the International 
Joint Commission to expedite the reaching 
of necessary agreements between the United 
States and Canada. 

The fact that “no other proposed single 
dam site on the Columbia River system will 
provide for the huge quantity of salable 
power at the site and downstream as Libby” 
is, in itself, a spur to united action. 

Libby Dam will store more than § million 
acre-feet of water—about the same as Grand 
Coulee, It will provide more than a million 
kilowatts of firm power in the Pacific North- 
west. This firm power will be generated at 
Libby and at downstream plants now exist- 
ing and under construction. That’s enough 
power to supply a population of a million 
people in cities Uke Seattle, Spokane, and 
Portland. 

As additional downstream plants are con- 
structed on the Columbia River, the water 
stored in Libby Reservoir will provide still 
more firm power. 

The time has come to ask some pointed 
questions and get definite answers—and 
results, 

When do we get going full speed ahead on 
Libby Dam? 
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When will the Interest of national defense 
be r in carrying out imperative 
development of power? 

When—instead of just talking—will we all 
team up and do something? 

Out of teamwork and united action, here 
is the kind of program that reasonable men 
of vision can accomplish; here are 5 points 
that I believe we can agree should be done: 

1. Develop a power program that is ade- 
quate to the needs of the national defense 
and the economy. 

2. Obtain immediate starts on some of the 
large Government-programed dams, 

3. Stimulate major partnership plans by 
encouraging private utilities and partner- 
ships to the maximum practical extent to 
construct multipurpose dams, with adequate 
Federal underwriting of nonpower features 
such as flood control, navigation, etc. 

4. Assure adequate Federal appropriations 
to complete on schedule the dams now under 
construction, 

5. Be sure that the overall program will 
provide job-producing power, the low-cost 
and ample power that is essential to develop- 
ing basic industries and creating more johs. 

In conclusion, the Northwest Is at the 
crossroads of converting its traditional raw 
materials economy into a balanced and di- 
versified economy of its own—of building its 
own kind of new industrial age around 
power—and still retaining and enriching its 
own enjoyable way of life. 

Paramount in realizing our dreams, I 
have placed, first, the people in united team- 
work; second, the Northwest's inexhaustible 
resource of power; and, third, the national 
interest and advantage in developing the 
Northwest. 

In this year for vision and action the great 
Pacific Northwest may well call upon her 
citizens in these words of a poet: 


“Bring me men to match my mountains, 
Bring me men to match my plains, 
Men with empires in their 
And new eras in their brains.” 


—Sam Walter Foss, The Coming American, 


Foreign Operations Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the statement I was privileged 
to make before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs regarding the draft of 
the mutual security bill: 

Chairman CHIPERFIELD. The committee 
will come to order. 

Mr. Murer, we are happy to have you 
here. I see you have a statement. Will you 
proceed in any way you care to? 
STATEMENT OF ABRAHAM J. MULTER, A REPRE- 

SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 

NEW YORE 

Mr. Morra. Mr. Chairman and distin- 
guished members of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you and to state my 
views with reference to the very important 
foreign aid bill that your committee is now 
considering. 

I am aware of the fact that you have con- 
ducted many and long hearings on this very 
important problem, and that much informa- 
tion has been given to you in executive ses- 
sion by high and respected members of the 
executive departments. 
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I wish to address myself briefly to that part 
of the proposed bill which will deal with 
economic aid to that area of the world which 
is commonly referred to as the Middle East. 

At the outset, I ask you to believe me when 
I earnestly say to you that In addressing my- 
self to this subject I do not do so from any 
partisan interest in any particular country 
in the Middle East. I do so primarily as an 
American citizen profoundly concerned with 
the peace of the world. I know that this 
committee agrees that conflict in any part 
of the world threatens the peace of our own 
country. It is because I sincerely believe 
with you in that concept that I presume to 
come before you and offer my comments on 
the subject. 

Long before I came to Congress, I had been 
urging, publicly and privately, that the solu- 
tion of the problems in the Middle East 
could be accomplished only by outside aid 
to the peoples of that area, giving them the 
technological know-how and the where- 
withal with which to improve their stand- 
ards of living and thelr general economic 
welfare, 

One of the first speeches that I made in 
the Congress after coming here in 1947, was 
addressed to that subject. You will remem- 
ber that that was before the establishment 
of the State of Israel. 

I urged then, as I have continued to urge 
ever since, that peace in that area can be 
assured only if the economic conditions of 
all of the peoples of the area were Improved. 
When I use the words “peoples of the area,” 
I never limit it to Jews or to Christians 
or to Moslems. I specifically, at all times, 
pointed out that “peoples” of that area in- 
clude all the people, the Arabs of the Mos- 
lem faith and the Arabs of the Christian 
faith, as well as the Jews. I pointed out 
that there could never be peace in that area 
if only the Jews prospered there. It is 
essential that all of the surrounding Arabs 
be taught how they too could prosper, and 
be given the implements with which to at- 
tain such prosperity. 

The need for such a broad, all-inclusive 
program has increased since the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel. 

Military aid, however, will not accomplish 
that important goal. 

It cannot be denied by any military au- 
thority worthy of such designation, that if 
Soviet Russia should decide to march upon 
the Middle East, she could conquer every 
country within that area almost overnight. 
Every military expert must concede that, if 
we sent Into the Middle East every dollar of 
military aid that heretofore has been allo- 
cated to that entire area, together with that 
allocated to India, Turkey, and Greece, send- 
ing none of it into India, Turkey, or Greece, 
and I do not advocate that, but If we sent all 
of it into the Arab countries and Israel, it 
could not stem an onslaught by Soviet Rus- 
sia for more than a few hours, 

It should, therefore, be evident that any 
military ald sent into any of the Arab coun- 
tries could be used only by such Arab coun- 
tries, elther for fighting with one another 
or for fighting with Israel. Either alterna- 
tive must be condemned, 

If the pretense Is made that such ald must 
be sent into these countries to be used solely 
for their internal security, then I venture the 
opinion that we cannot be sure that, even 
80, it will be properly used. We have no way 
of being certain that such aid to an Arab 
country will be used only by a government 
friendly disposed to us and our democratic 
ideals. We cannot be sure that such aid, 
under the pretense of being used for internal 
security, will not be seized by forces within 
such countries inimicable to the United 
States of America, who would turn such aid 
against us. 

In view of all of this, my suggestion is that 
appropriate safeguards be written into any 
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foreign aid bill that this committee reports, 
which will prohibit any military aid going 
to any of the Middle East states which has 
not entered into a peace treaty with each 
and every other of the Middle East states 
and given satisfactory assurance that it will 
engage in no acts of aggression at any future 
time. 

I earnestly urge that this committee give 
serious consideration to this proposal. 

Chairman CHIPERFIEULD. Thank you, Mr. 
Murer, for a very constructive statement. 

Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Morano, Mr. Mutter, why do you call 
this a foreign-aid bill, when it has specifical- 
ly been called mutual security? 

Mr. MULTER. Possibly I have taken the col- 
loquial description, but I would prefer that 
rather than the legislatively correct descrip- 
tion. 

Mr. Morano. The reason I ask you that, I 
moved to call it a foreign-aid bill this morn- 
ing, and I didn't get anywhere with it. 

Chairman CHIPERFIELD. That is no criti- 
cism of you, Mr. MuLTER. It was only that 
we had that point raised this morning. 

Mr. Murer. I hope I have offended no one 
by using a designation other than its tech- 
nically correct one. 

Mr. Benriry. In the third paragraph on 
page 1 you say you are going to speak about 
economic aid and then your suggestion goes 
to military aid. Is that correct? 

Mr. MuLTER. Yes. I don’t want to be put 
in the position of saying that I am opposed 
to aid to any of these countries. My affirma- 
tive program is like that of this committee, 
that there must be aid. Then, of course, you 
break it down into whether it will be eco- 
nomic aid or military aid. 

I don't take the position that there should 
be no military aid. I take the position there 
should be no military aid except where we 
have satisfactory assurances that that mili- 
tary aid will not be used for purposes that 
we and the United Nations condemn. 

Now, I would like to express the need for 
economic aid and to urge all the economic 
aid possible without any military aid, be- 
cause I don't think military ald in itself ac- 
complishes the end. So far as our defense 
is concerned, our national security 1s con- 
cerned, we must also give military aid to our 
friends and allies abroad. 

Mrs. Botton, You know, when we have a 
tripartite agreement in the Near East, any 
money that goes to any of those countries 
is under agreement and neither we nor any- 
one else, the British, the French, the Arab 
States, or Israel, could really have anything 
more defined, more clearly and distinctly 
said. 

Mr. Murr. I am quite in agreement with 
you that under the tripartite agreements we 
have those covenants and commitments. I 
don't think that with reference to the Middle 
East, they go far enough. I sincerely be- 
lieve that if there are no peace treaties be- 
tween the Arab States, vis-a-vis themselves, 
and between the Arab States and the State 
of Israel, no military aid should go into that 
part of the country, either to Israel or to 
any of the Arab States, 

Mrs. Botton. You are so convinced, then, 
that it is of no interest to us to strengthen 
our foreign defenses there and bring them 
into a more closely interwoven possibility 
of defense, 

Mr. Mutter. I believe that is of paramount 
importance and of paramount interest to 
us and all the peace-loving peoples of the 
world. But, I say before you can get to 
that point of taking this area, whether it 
is just an Arab State or the Arab States 
alone, or together with Israel, and strength- 
ening them as against the Communist world, 
strengthening them so they can withstand 
aggression from without, we must first be 
sure that they are not going to fight among 
themselves. 

Mrs. Botron. That is a very interesting 
angle of it. I am very much interested in 
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it because I would feel reluctant to haye the 
nations of the world wait until the intran- 
sigents of both sides were converted to peace- 
ful mind, with the thought that we used that 
very strong northern pressure. As you prob- 
ably realize, within the last 2 or 3 months, 
the Soviet has moved into the Near East, 
as she has not before, and it would seem 
as though we would have to really consoli- 
date a little bit with such countries as 
Turkey, Greece, and Pakistan, and with some 
of the other countries. 

Mr. Mutter. There is no doubt in my mind 
when we are dealing with Turkey, Greece, 
and Pakistan, we do not have that conflict 
between them so that we can strengthen 
them as against our common enemy. But, I 
would state my same views would apply if 
Greece and Turkey were fighting each other, 
or threatening to fight with each other, or 
Pakistan was threatening to fight Turkey and 
Greece, or Greece and Turkey against Pak- 
istan. 

Then, I would say the principle applies 
there, too. We dare not go in anywhere and 
give arms that we hope will be used against 
communism which only helps stir up strife 
among the recipients of our aid. 

Mrs. Botton. We are taking a big chance 
with Yugoslavia and we are taking chances 
in other places. In other places we don’t 
have a tripartite agreement which holds the 
status quo. 

Mr. Mutter. At the same time, I think you 
will agree with me that we wouldn't have 
sent a dollar of aid into Yugoslavia if we 
weren't reasonably certain that Yugoslavia 
would not turn upon one of her neighbors. 

Mrs. BoLTON. But, we have said many 
times here that we are not reasonably cer- 
tain; that we are taking a tremendous 
chance. We have said that in this commit- 
tee over and over again. We haven't the 
remotest idea what Yugoslavia will do in a 
pinch. We are taking the gamble that she 
won't. 

Mr. MULTER. At least we do have the com- 
mitment from Yugoslavia, do we not? 

Mrs. Botton. We have commitments from 
the other states, too, in the tripartite agree- 
ment, 

Iam very glad to have your point of view 
very much, Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. MuLTER, Let me put it this way. With 
the agreement upon the part of Yugoslavia 
that she will not attack any of our friendly 
allies—— 

Mrs. Botton. We don't have that. 

Mr. Mutter. Don't we have that with Yu- 
goslavia? 

Mrs. Botton. She has gone in with Turkey 
and Greece and she says she is all right with 
us, but how about Italy? There is a con- 
stant war going on, there, you see; it is not 
as clear as we would like to have it. Or, 
with other countries, 

Mr. Mutter. We are not getting the threats 
from the other parts of the world that we 
get from the Middle East. Regardless of 
which side they come from, whether the 
Israeli strike back to keep the marauder 
from coming into their borders, or it is the 
other way around. You don’t have the con- 
stant activity im other parts of the world. 

Mrs. Botton. We don’t at the moment, 
I am very glad to have your point of view. 
Thank you very much. t 

Chairman CHIPERFIELD. Are there further 
questions? 

Mr. Javrrs. I would like to ask a ques- 
tion. 

Chairman CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Javirs—— 

Mr. Javrrs. I wasn't here, Mr. Murer, 
when you made your direct presentation, but 
it seems to me that one of the points of dif- 
ference between what we face in Yugoslavia 
and what we face in Iraq is the fact that 
Iraq is in a state of war with a country in 
the Near East, to wit, Israel. Would you care 
to make a comment on that? 

Mr. MuLTER. That is one of the precise 
things I had in mind in discussing the mat- 
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ter with Mrs. Borrow a moment ago. At 
least outwardly there is peace between all of 
our allies that we are helping, outside of the 
Middle East area. In the Middle East area, 
we have an armed truce which is being con- 
stantly violated by one side or the other. 
Who initiates the violation is immaterial. 
The violations are occurring daily. We have 
constant threats emanating from some of 
the Arab States that they are just waiting 
for the opportune moment to step in and 
take what they claim is theirs, despite the 
United Nations decrees and edicts to the 
contrary. 

Mrs. Borron. With what forces are they 
going to take them? I didn't know they had 
any real forces with which they eould take 
anything. 

Mr. MuLTER, You are referring now to the 
Arab States not having any forces? 

Mrs. Boiron. Yes. 

Mr. Murer. I did not know they claimed 
not to have any forces, but they are cer- 
tainly using arms and whether they recog- 
nize the bearers of the arms as their own 
armed soldiers, or not, the fact of the mat- 
ter is that the Arabs are constantly moving 
in and out of the Israel borders. 

Mrs. Bouton. Yes; I think that is happen- 
ing on both sides. 

Mr. MULTER. That is what I say, no matter 
who initiates it, is immaterial to this dis- 
cussion, The fact of the matter is, the con- 
stant scrapping is going on and they are 
using arms. It has gone beyond the point 
of just threats. There have been no threats 
out of the State of Israel, but there have 
been threats, open, public statements out of 
the Arab States that they will move in. 
They implemented those threats at least 
to the extent of the armed incursions for 
which they then say they are not respon- 
sible. If these sovereign states are going 
to deny responsibility for these armed acts of 
invasion which occur daily, how can we pos- 
sibly consider giving them more arms? The 
least we should get is the commitment in 
writing from them that this is going to 
stop, that they are not going to use these 
arms and this military aid for warfare among 
themselves. We are giving it to them to 
stand off a common enemy. We ought to 
at least have the very firm commitment that 
there will be no more threats and there will 
be no more of this armed incursion, to use 
the milder term. 

Mr. Javrrs. My collegaue knows, as in every 
committee, we'll be discussing this when 
we are to mark up the bill. I think we are 
interested in this point of view and in the 
facts, and I think it Js a fact that Iraq and 
the other Arab States have organized armies. 
Otherwise, we would not be contemplating 
aid to equip forces; we must be convinced 
that there are forces in being. 

Mr. Murer, There is no doubt the man- 
power is there. 

Mr. Javirs. The Iraquis actually have an 
organized army. There is no use in our 
negating the fact, 

The important thing I would like to under- 
stand is my colleague’s argument so we 
have it of record: Do I understand, then, 
that adding the responsibilities upon us in 
the three-power declaration, which gives us 
a special interest In seeing that there is no 
aggression or renewal of active hostilities, 
plus the climate of the area, the statements 
made, the border incidents, plus what we 
gain through furnishing more supplies in 
terms of anti-Communist defense, that on 
balance you plead as one of our colleagues 
that we do not get any net gain—on the 
contrary we get losses and, therefore, we 
shouldn't do it. 

Mr. Mutrer. I think that is a fair sum- 
mary of my position. I think we should pre- 
fer at this time to gamble every dollar that 
we allocate to that area, in economic aid 
which will reach the people even thovgh 
they renmin unarmed, as against using any 
part of this for military aid to that area, to 
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any of the people In that area. Particu- 
larly, because the military experts have told 
us that all the military aid we are sending 
there cannot withstand an onslaught from 
Soviet Russia if she should move in on that 
area of the world. 

So, instead of sending in materiel that may 
perhaps be captured by the Russians and 
used against us, let us concentrate on giving 
the people the economic assistance they 
need. I think that is a better gamble than 
sending military aid in there, with the 
status of that area, what it U today. 

Mr. Javrrs. Thank you, Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. Sirs. Following up that argument, 
Mr. Mutter, then would you you say that by 
the same: reasoning we ought no} to send 
anything to Europe? I don't think I have 
heard a military man yet say that so far as 
the defense of Europe is concerned that the 
Russians couldn't move from East Berlin to 
the seacoast in 4 or 5 weeka. 

Mr. Mutter. I think the situation there is 
slightly different unless you have informa- 
tion which you have recelyed in executive 
session which is contrary to much of the in- 
formation I have with reference to Europe. 

For instance, in Spain. I advocated mili- 
tary aid to Spain at a time when it was very 
unpopular to do so. I advocated the military 
aid be in such a way that we, the United 
States, would go in and build the basis, pro- 
vided we could have control of such bases of 
operation, And, I think all of Europe is a 
base of operations for us. 

Now, if you were going to say this military 
sid we were sending into the Middle East 
must be used to establish bases for us, the 
United States, and we will be in control of 
that military aid and those defense bases 
that we build there, I'd say let's do it. But, 
the situation, I think, is different. When 
you are going to go in and arm people who 
are constantly scrapping among themselves, 
the chances of their finally using it against 
the common enemy are not so good. 

Mr. Surrk. I can only say to you in re- 
sponse to that statement, this, that we were 
in the area last fall, and our military people 
who were there seemed to think that we had 
to do this very thing. I think we are up 
against that very practical problem, where 
the military feels that we must have the 
bases, and I have assumed, at least, that the 
bases were going to be used for our defense, 
or part of our defense system. 

Now, it may be that you have other in- 
formation which would lead you to conclude 
that we would get a different result. 

Mr. Mutter, I have been in the area twice, 
but I have not been there recently. 

If the military aid that would be allocated 
under the bill that you have before you, or 
any bill that has heretofore been enacted 
is going to be used to establish our bases in 
this area, I would not raise any objections 
against it, but if it is to arm the people in 
the area, either in the Arab States or in 
Israel, then I say until they have made com- 
mitments, satisfactory commitments, that 
they will not war upon each other, until 
they have entered into treaties of peace one 
with the other and given us assurance that 
the arms will not be used against each other 
but only against the common enemy, we 
should not send in that kind of military 
aid. Bullding up bases is another story. I 

; go along with you there. Just as we are 
doing it in Europe. AU of this is a calcu- 
lated risk, but I think there is less danger 
of losing where we are going in and building 
bases that are going to be made available 
to us. 

I didn’t think such was the situation in 
the Middle East. For instance, when they 
are attempting to drive the British out of the 
Middie East where we know that the British 
forces that are there today are not there to 
fight the Arabs, or to fight the Israelis, that 
they are there to fight the common enemy 
if there should be an attack, yet there is an 
attempt to move them out of there. 
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Now, are we going to move the British 
out of there and move in ourselves and take 
over the bases, or are we going to go along 
with those Arabs who say none of us should 
be in there? 

Mr. Smrrx. Our military people are saying 
that the British should remain there and 1f 
not the British then ourselves, because they 
consider it very vital insofar as the whole 
Middle Eastern defense area is concerned. 

Mr. Mutter. You see, Mr. Smith, I draw 
the distinction between sending in military 
aid which will be in bases under our control 
and just sending in military supplies which 
will be entirely under the control of belli- 
gerent sovereign states. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. MULTER, if we terminate 
military aid, as you suggest, for the time 
being in your statement, do you think there 
is a possibility that they might be coming in 
from other sources? 

Mr. MuLTER. If that possibility exists, the 
sooner we find it out, the better. If there is 
a possibility—the only other source would 
be from a Communist source, and if they 
will turn from us now when we don’t give 
them military aid and take military aid from 
the Communist source now——— 

Mr. BENTLEY, You are speaking of any of 
the middle eastern states? 

Mr. Mutter. Any of the Middle East; yes. 
Any part of the that area, if they should turn 
on us because we wouldn’t give them mili- 
tary aid and take it from a Communist 
source, we better stop all aid, including eco- 
nomic aid. If they do that, then they are 
not friends of ours and we can't rely on 
them. I think that is one very simple way 
of testing it. 

Chairman CHIPERFIELD. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Mutter, I believe that is all the 
questions. We appreciate your coming be- 
fore us. 

Mr. Murer. Thank you again, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the committee, for 
the opportunity to be here. 

Chairman CHIPeRFIELD. We will proceed in 
executive session. 


Vocational Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I set forth specifically 
some of the telegrams and letters which 
I have received from people in Louisiana 
supporting the increase in the appro- 
priation for vocational education. ‘They 
are as follows: 

r Ruston, La., June 3, 1954. 
Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
United States Congressman, 
House Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

The Louisiana Agricultural Teachers As- 
sociation, representing 251 teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture in Louisiana, assembled 
today in Ruston, La., passed a resolution re- 
questing your support and interest in secur- 
ing the full $29 million authorized in the 
George-Barden act of Congress for vocational 
education. We will appreciate anything you 
can do to amend the proposal on the House 
floor to secure the badly needed additional 
funds for our State. 


C. ULMER, 
President, Louisiana Agricultural 
Teachers Association. 
ZACHARY, La. 
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Ruston, La., June 3, 1954. 
Hon. Overron Brooxs, 
United States Congressman, 
House Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 
The Louisiana Association of Future Farm- 
ers of America, representing more than 9,000 
members, assembled today in Ruston, La., 
passed a resolution requesting your support 
to work in the interest of securing the full 
$29 million authorized in the George-Barden 
act of Congress for vocational education. 
We will appreciate anything that you can 
do to amend the proposal on the House floor 
to secure the badly needed additional funds 
for our State. 
Bruty PESNELL, 
President, Louisiana Association of 
Future Farmers of America, 
RUSTON, La. 
Sr. Josepn, LA., June 4, 1954. 
Hon. Overton BROOKS, 
House of Representatives, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Vocational education funds are very im- 
portant in providing adequate training of 
girls and boys in public schools. Urge you 
to support bill providing for maximum 
amount. 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF FUTURE 
HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA, 
Juvirm Crown, President. 


Lake CHARLES, LA., June 4, 1954. 
Hon. Overton BROOKS, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives: 

More than 1,500 vocational teachers in 
Louisiana request your vigorous support for 
full $29.3 million vocational fund as author- 
ized by George Barden. 

Rex H. SMELSER, 
President, Louisiana Vocational Asso- 
ciation. 


LAFAYETTE, LA., June 4, 1954. 
Hon. Overton BROOKS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Louisiana Home Economics Associa- 
tion urge unlimited support to vocational 
educational bill. 

Marre LOVISE Comraux, 
President, Louisiana Home Econom- 
ics Association. 


Natcuitocues, LA., June 5, 1954. 
Congressman Overton BROOKS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge your support of the vocational educa- 
tion appropriation bill and the amendment., 
CECILE MELACON, 
President, Central District, 
Future Homemakers of America. 


UNION PARISH TRADE SCHOOL, 
Farmerville, La., June 5, 1954. 
Hon. Overton BROOKS, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: I would appreciate it 
very much if you would use your influence 
and vote toward securing the full $29.3 mil- 
lion that vocational education needs to do 
an adequate job of training the hands and 
minds of the youth and adults of this area. 

I feel that there is no better investment our 
Government can make than money used to 
train the greatest asset we have—our citizens. 

If you feel that this program is worthwhile, 
it would be appreciated if you would support 
It. 

Sincerely yours. 
W. C. wunrrx, Jr. 
Director. 


` 
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BIENVILLE TRADES SCHOOL, 
Ringgold, La., May 25, 1954. 
Hon. Overton BROOKS, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Brooks: You may recall that on 
April 1, 1954, I wrote you concerning the 
George-Barden funds for vocational educa- 
tion. The A. F. of L. and the CIO have gone 
on record requesting that the full 829.3 mil- 
lion be appropriated under this act. 

I asked you on April 1 if you would take a 
definite stand for or against this bill. It is 
my understanding that the office of educa- 
tion officials appeared before the House sub- 
committee on May 13, 1954. 

Your reply of April 13, 1954, assured me 
that you would give this close consideration 
when it reached the House floor. I believe 
that it will reach the floor around June 1 and 
I trust that you have by now decided that 
you will or will not support this bill. 

Would you please advise me as to what 
your stand is? 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. ARMSTRONG, 
Director. 


Address by Nelson A. Rockefeller, Under 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, at the 90th Commencement, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., 
June 5, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
last Saturday, June 5, Gallaudet College, 
the world's only college for the deaf, ob- 
served its 90th commencement exercises, 

Those of us who have had the privi- 
lege to be associated with the program of 
this great college are very proud of its 
splendid contribution to the education of 
the deaf. We have been and are con- 
cerned over the lack of physical facilities 
on its campus and are hopeful that soon 
the Congress will provide the funds 
which will help to make it a first-class 
college and allow all qualified applicants 
to obtain a college education. 

At the commencement exercises Sat- 
urday, it was my privilege to listen to 
the inspiring address delivered by the 
Honorable Nelson A. Rockefeller, Under 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. I believe it is interesting to note 
here that his address, while delivered 
orally by Mr. Rockefeller, was translated 
into sign language while he spoke. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s tribute to the college 
and his advice and counsel to the gradu- 
ates was both timely and well chosen. 
Because I believe every Member of Con- 
gress will find it extremely interesting, 
I respectfully include Mr. Rockefeller’s 
address in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
It follows: 

I am very happy to return once again to 
this inspiring campus, which is making 
such an outstanding contribution to Amer- 
ica and the world. 

Gallaudet is dedicated to the advance- 
ment of the individual. The same noble 
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cause is the mission of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. We are 
proud indeed that the interest of the Fed- 
eral Government in Gallaudet College is 
expressed through the Department. 

Since taking up my present duties, I have 
learned much of Gallaudet's history and 
tradition. This is a story well known to 
many of you. It is a rich and fascinating 
tale, however, to those who do not know it. 

We are all in the debt of that modest but 
resolute young man of 20, Edward Miner 
Gallaudet, who came to Washington in 1857 
to found a college. The steadfast purpose 
of Amos Kendall—and his wisdom in the 
ways of Washington—were well joined with 
Gallaudet's vision and determination. 

Together they finally interested Congress 
and the President in a college for the deaf. 
The country was then at war—torn in the 
greatest struggle that has yet embroiled us. 
No matter. Lincoin took time to think of 
plowshares as well as swords. 

Founding this coliege was another great 
act of emancipation. 

It is noteworthy, also, to recall that 
Gallaudet College was the outcome of po- 
litical efforts by Kendall—a Jacksonian 
Democrat—and the party of President Lin- 
coln. From that beginning, as Edward 
Gallaudet has recorded, "Men of both the 
great parties have always appeared to be- 
friend the college.” 

Building by building, Gallaudet has grown 
in the 90 years since its founding. It has 
grown, too, in purpose and capacity. Today 
it trains scientists as well as teachers and 
sends forth architects and accountants, 
cartographers, and librarians. 

Nor has Gallaudet neglected the interna- 
tional obligations that rest upon every in- 
stitution of learning. In some countries, as 
you know, the talents of deaf young men 
and women are not so widely recognized. 
This is one reason Gallaudet has welcomed 
students from around the world. 

Although Gallaudet has grown through 
the years, it has never been able to catch 
up with its expanding needs—not to men- 
tion its advancing goals. To be sure, its 
task—like that of any college—is virtually 
unbounded. 

Be that as it may, today the disparity be- 
tween Gallaudet's needs and Gallaudet's re- 
sources is far too great. In recent years 
especially—when many other humanitarian 
ventures were being forwarded—the needs 
of this unique Institution were somehow 
ignored or overlooked. 5 

Let me assure you, however, that you have 
many stanch friends, who are all working 
together to help build up Gallaudet. 

Your president, Dr. Elstad, is outstanding 
and your board of directors is extremely 
able. We of the present administration 
have been proud to help as have, of course, 
the many Members of Congress who take a 
deep interest in the progress of the college. 

Your alumni have been very loyal. And 
as the general public has come to know more 
about Gallaudet and its splendid work, 
philanthropy, too, has alded you. 

It is that sort of cooperation—for an un- 
selfish end—by Government and private 
citizens that is so essentially American— 
and so superbly democratic. 

In the last few days, as you all know, 
your friends have made wonderful progress. 

This week the Senate passed, and soon 
President Eisenhower will sign, the bill 
granting Gallaudet a new charter and con- 
solidating its basic legislation. 

The time for all to recognize that Kendall 
Green is primarily the seat of a national 
college has been long overdue. That is why 
this bill names this entire establishment 
Gallaudet College. E 

The new charter, as you know, estab- 
lishes—for the first time—an unequivocal 
relationship between the college and the 
Government. It also gives to your board 
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of directors the powers and privileges norm- 
ally enjoyed by the trustees of a public or 
private college. 

This week also the appropriations com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives re- 
ported out a bill which included funds for 
the construction of a new library and class- 
room building. 

With Federal support joined to the gifts 
of your alumni, and through the generosity 
of the Meyer Foundation, Gallaudet will— 
if the Congress agrees—gain its first major 
new building in 37 years. 

Surely its centennial—only a decade 
away—will find Gallaudet a much stronger 
and sounder institution. To help bring this 
about, we bespeak you to continue your ef- 
forts to enlist the interest of the public at 
large. 

My own experiences with Gallaudet and 
the Kendall School have made a deep and 
lasting impression. I have gained a warm 
and friendly feeling for this dedicated fac- 
ulty and their eager students. 

This convinces me that—as the American 
people learn more about Gallaudet and its 
unique educational mission—they will sup- 
port it with their traditional warmhearted 
generosity. 

Now I should like to speak specifically to 
the class of 1954. 

Throughout the land, in this springtime 
of hope and opportunity, many schools are 
holding graduation exercises. Among the 
schools which are sending the youth of the 


. new generation out into the world, Gallaudet 


College on this occasion holds inspirational 
meaning for all of us. 

Here is a reminder that worldly affairs are 
shaped by the qualities of the human spirit, 
by the courage to dare and to do, by the 
will to struggle and to win over obstacles, 
by love and understanding for others, by 
aspiration for freedom and for a better life, 
by faith in human capacity to achieve an 
age of peace. 

Life essentially is struggle against obsta- 
cles. Gallaudet College is an expression of 
that impulse to struggle against obstacles 
which has lifted mankind out of the dark- 
ness of savagery into the light of civiliza- 
tion, science, cooperative effort among peo- 
ple and among nations. 2 

The light of the future shines here in the 
courage and hope, in the determination to 
overcome obstacles, which the youth of this 
school have shown in their quest for knowl- 
edge. 

What you have learned here of the arts 
and the sciences, of history and philosophy, 
will be useful in meeting the problems of 
life. But greater than any of these is the 
essential truth of life, the knowledge that 
progress is spun out of the intangibles of the 
buman spirit. 

That essential knowledge surely is im- 
planted deeply in the hearts and in the 
minds of each of you who have risen above 
obstacles by the strength of your will and 
your faith, by your courage and determina- 
tion to achieve in spite of handicaps, 

The courage to dare and to do, to experi- 
ment, to seek the truth and live by the 
truth, is the great unseen force in human 
affairs; by this mighty force mankind learned 
the secret of fire and the secret of the atom. 

And now, with courage and endurance, we 
seek to move on to a wider world order of 
peace and security, to more health and edu- 
cational facilities for the millions, to more 
goods and services for all through the use 
of mechanical power, to a society of freedom 
and opportunity for the individual. 

Who doubts that these goals will be 
achieved? 

In the long record of hunran achievement, 
from the primitive struggle of the cave to 
the strivings of a Beethoven or a Lincoln, 
the main line of is clearly shown, 
Out of the endless cycles of time and tide, 
there emerges a great design which justifies 
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unbounded faith in human capacity to over- 
come the hazards and the obstacles of the 
times. 

So long as courage fortifies the will as 
strongly as it does here at Gallaudet College, 
there is no reason to despair for the future 
nor to doubt that we shall find a way out 
of our troubles and the solutions to the con- 
flict which divides East and West. 

One truth we hold, however, to be funda- 
mental in this confilct—courage and faith, 
love and understanding, are qualities best 
nurtured in an environment of freedom for 
the individual. The impulse to experiment 
with the unknown in search for the truth 
is not called forth by compulsion. Nor does 
love for one's fellowmen thrive on fear and 
terror. 

No, the qualities of mind and heart which 
have shaped human destiny toward democ- 
racy and Christianity, toward the coopera- 
tive spirit of the United Nations, are those 
which are nourished by liberty and oppor- 
tunity to develop as God gave one talents and 
will to develop. 

Your generation is privileged to take a 
larger part in the unprecedented tasks of 
shaping human destiny toward peace, coop- 
eration among nations, the advance of 
science and technology for the improving of 
living standards on a world scale, the growth 
of an international order which will give the 
enormous productive potentials of the na- 
tlons—electricity, atomic energy and all 
other aspects of modern technology—fuller 
outlet in providing a better life for people 
everywhere. 

In the United Nations, in the inter-Amer- 
ican system of cooperation, in a widening 
variety of public and private enterprises, 
the pattern of an international order of de- 
velopment for peaceful ends is emerging. 
What has already been accomplished but 
points the way to achievements in a still 
larger design of international amity. 

Here is opportunity for achievement call- 
ing for the highest qualities of the human 
spirit, for daring innovations, sympathy and 
understanding for others, the will to per- 
severe in face of obstacles, falth in buman 
capacity to learn and experience and to use 
reason, and stout belief in man’s capacity 
to continue the quest for truth in his long 
climb up the slopes of progress. 

Much of the responsibility for leadership 
now rests upon America. That is why I say 
your generation has historic tasks ahead of 
it. Take up these tasks with courage and 
good will, to understand and work with other 
peoples of the world toward common goals. 

In that spirit will a new age of peace and 
order be achieved. 


Correction of Remarks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the Recor» the following state- 
ment by me which appeared in the 
Recorp of June 7, page A4224 of the Ap- 
pendix. I am most anxious to do this 
since a typographical error completely 
changed the meaning of my remarks, 
Many people have called it to my atten- 
tion, and I feel it is important to make 
the correction. The statement is as 
follows: 

Mr. Speaker, some people enjoy the idea 
of rushing frantically into every situation 
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with either legislation or executive action. 
The moment a difficulty arises anywhere 
they want to pass a bill or issue an order. 
Fortunately for the Nation, the legislative 
and executive branches of our Government 
are not so easily stampeded into precipitate 
action. 

A few months ago, labor leaders were 
mobilizing for marches on Congress, for 
special legislative sessions.’ They were re- 
viving old anti-Republican slogans and pre- 
paring to lay the blame on their traditional 
target, the GOP. A strange silence has sud- 
denly fallen upon the gloommongers.“ 
They have discovered national unemploy- 
ment dropping, construction contracts rising, 
farm prices lifting, metal markets strength- 
ening, and the whole picture one of new con- 
fidence in the prospects for future develop- 
ments, 

With the construction of large new units 
by automobile manufacturers, air-condi- 
tioning companies, and other major indus- 
tries, there can be little doubt that the 
country is betting on a good year of business 
activity all around, 


It’s Time Our River Went To Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include an editorial from the Wenatchee 
Daily World. I was born on the banks 
of this great river and have watched its 
growth. There is, as the editorial points 
out, much yet to do in order that wasted 
energy and wasted benefits be put to use. 

The editorial follows: 

Ir's Time Our Riven Went To Work 


Once again in north-central Washington, 
as happens each spring, our streams are ris- 
ing, floods are in the making, and millions 
of tons of water will pour down from our 
mountainsides into our streams and out to 
sea in a mad orgy of lost and wasted water- 
power. s$ 

Not only is the huge potential power that 
lies latent in these tons of water lost and 
wasted, but In those uncontrolled flood- 
waters lies a destructive force that rips out 
roads, devastates farmlands, disrupts rall- 
road services, destroys homes, and even takes 
human life. 

And yet, we could use every bit of this 
power if we just had it harnessed. 

It's time we put it to work without fur- 
ther delay. 

Anyone who stands along the shores of 
the Columbia, or any other stream of this 
area during the next few weeks and watches 
this uncontrolled floodwater rolling un- 
checked past our cities and towns cannot 
help but feel a tinge of sadness that such 
waste is permitted. 

For uncounted centuries it has gone on. 

But its day of unchained licentiousness is 
nearing an end. 

Engineers, utility districts, reclamation 
planners, flood-control engineers, all have 
been eyeing this economic waste for years 
and it won't be long until something is done 
about it. 


Then will come dams, until the mighty 
Columbia will be a succession of lakes and 
pools, each impounding its share of the 
waters and feeding them downstream in a 
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controlled and orderly manner, after extract- 
ing the last ounce of power as it passes 
through the hydroelectric turbines on the 
way down. 

When that time comes, the force and fury 
that now rages uncontrolled will be tamed 
and put to work, turning washing machines 
in countless homes, powering industrial 
plants, irrigating what is now wasteland. 

The plans for all this are already clearly 
mapped by our engineers and planners. 

The carrying out of these plans takes time, 
but each year the goal is brought a little 
closer. The taming of the Columbia is near 
at hand, and it Js about time, 

The rip-roaring, slap-bang days when the 
river did as she pleased may have been all 
right for her as an untamed youth, but they 
have lasted long enough. 

It's time she grew up, settled down, and 
went to work. 


The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 ` 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
four petitions forwarded to me by Mrs. 
L. Bower, president of the Women's 
Christian Temperance Union of Harri- 
son County, Ohio. 

The petitions follow: 

To our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to 
our constitutional rights as American citi- 
zens to be free in our homes of an offensive 
invasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic 
beverages by high-pressure advertising di- 
rected through magazines, newspapers, and 
over radio and television, at our children. 
We urge you to obtain consideration of and 
pass the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227). 

Mamie Host, Elizabeth Dick, Blanche 
Bower, Ola Crawford, Elizabeth Roth, Hazel 
Edie, Emma Edie, Mary Bontrager, H. L. 
Brown, F. D. Strausbaugh, Myron Ramsey, 
Blanche Price, Mary F. Hilligas, C. G. Hilligas, 
Leota B. Host, Bowerston, Ohlo; Hattie H. 
Hunt, Uhrichsville, Ohio; G. A. Bower, Bow- 
erston, Ohio; H. B. Hunt, Uhrichsville, Ohio: 
W. R. Swinehart, E. G. Bishop, Ania Mil- 
ler, Ella Mull, Bowerstown, Ohio. 


To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to our 
constitutional rights as American citizens to 
be free in our homes of an offensive invasion 
by those who wish to increase their huge 
profits from the sales of alcoholic beverages 
by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television, at our children. We urge 
you to obtain consideration of and pass the 
Bryson bill (H. R. 1227), 

Mrs. Blanche McGill, Mrs. Hazel Baldwin, 
Mrs. W. E. Heavlin, Mrs. W. W. Ralph, Mrs. 
Ernest E. Ross, Dennison, Ohio; Mrs. Maxine 
Price, Uhrichsville, Ohio; Grace Carmack, 
Mary Agnes Ritchey, Pauline H. Reed, Rev. 
Walter W. Ralph, Mrs. Frances Raush, 
Joseph K. Ritchey, Rudy Wenger, Emil 
Redevun, Birney Carmack, Clara Wenger, 
Paul C. Wenger, Marian E. Wenger, Anna 
Butler, Mrs. Harry Patterson, Delmer McGill, 
Mrs. Delmer McGill, George McGill, Denni- 
son. Ohio, 
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To our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to our 
constitutional rights as American citizens 
to be free in our homes of an offensive in- 
vasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic 
beverages by high-pressure advertising di- 
rected through magazines, newspapers, and 
over radio and television, at our children. 
We urge you to obtain consideration of and 
pass the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227). 

Margaret B. Wright, Gladys G. Wuson, 
Twyla Thompson, Melissa Stewart, Olive Sal- 
mon, Eva Thompson, Lydia Bargar, Pearl Ar- 
bsugh, Vivien L. Reid, Gentea Harriman, 
Jewett, Ohio; May M. Crawford, Bowerston, 
Ohio; Doris Zimmerman, Alice Arbaugh, 
Jewett, Ohio; Anna L. Bower, Priscilla Mill- 
horn, H. C. Millhorn, W. B. Masters, W. E. 
Masters, Margaret Thomas, William J. 
Ronada, H. H. Scott, Jr., Bowerston, Ohio. 


To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to our 
constitutional rights as American citizens 
to be free in our homes of an offensive in- 
vasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bev- 
erages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television at our children. We 
urge you to obtain consideration of and 
pass the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227): 

Mary Palmer, Dennison, Ohio; Mrs. Vesla 
Grimes, Mrs. Margaret Gibson, Bowerston, 
Ohio; Katherine Chaney, Dennison, Ohio; 
Ivy M. Unger, Guadenhutten, Ohio; Margaret 
Grimes, Dennison, Ohio; Laura Host, Bow- 
erston, Ohio; Hattie Wright, R. B. Dallas, 
Mrs. R. J. Chaney, Mary Warner, Emerson T, 
Warner, Calvin Unger, William L. Chaney, 
Dennison, Ohio; Howard Caldwell, Mrs. Betty 
Caldwell, Bowerston, Ohio; J. J. Wagner, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Alma Custer, Jessie Wilson, 
Walt Wilson, Bowerston, Ohio; Mary M. 
Stauffer, Leesville, Ohio. z 


Amending the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag of the United States 


SPEECH 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, on May 5, 
1954, I appeared before a subcommittee 
of the House Judiciary Committee in 
support of House Joint Resolution 479, 
amending the joint resolution of June 22, 
1942, with respect to the pledge of alle- 
giance to the flag. I pointed out that 
this year our country celebrated the 
145th anniversary of the birth of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. President Lincoln recog- 
nized that only under God could this 
Nation win a new birth of freedom. I 
would like to quote the last sentence 
from President Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress: 

It is rather for us to be dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us— that from 
these honored dead we take increased de- 
votion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion—that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain—that this Nation, un- 
der God, shall have a new birth of freedom— 
and that government of the people, by the 
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people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth. 


The State of Wisconsin and 46 other 
States recognize in the preambles of 
their constitutions the authority of Al- 
mighty God. 

I can only say that the importance of 
favorable action of the House on House 
Joint Resolution 243, which is the reso- 
lution now before us similar to the one 
introduced by me and other Members, 
cannot be overemphasized. 


Statement by James E. Folsom, Governor- 
Nominate of Alabama, Before the Task 
Force on Water Resources and Power 
Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., June 1, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Governor-nominate James E. Folsom 
appeared before the Task Force on Water 
Resources and Power, Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government, at Chattanooga, and 
presented his views, and those of a great 
majority of the citizens of the State of 
Alabama, on TVA. I commend the read- 
ing of his statement to Members of Con- 
gress and all people interested in TVA: 

Gentlemen of the task force, as a former 
Governor and presently as Governor-nomi- 
nate of the State of Alabama, I am per- 
sonally familiar with the great accomplish- 
ments of the Tennessee Vailey Authority 
and I am here to urge you to leave the TVA 
alone—to let it continue to perform cap- 
ably and without Washington interference 
under the TVA Act. 

I know how the people of Alabama and the 
whole valley region feel about TVA. They 
are for it. And they have long known me 
as a strong and appreciative supporter of 
TVA. In the recent primary election in 
our State, I carried every county in Ala- 
bama served by the TVA. So they think 
nearly as much of me as I do of the valley 
people and the TVA. 

Under my approaching administration, 
there will not be any need for the people 
of my State to have to look to the Governor 
of Tennessee to carry the full burden of ap- 
pearing wherever the cause of the TVA is 
being discussed and debated. I shall be there 
with him to represent the people of the Ten- 
nessee Valley section of Alabama and Ten- 
nessee—and, in fact, to speak for all of the 
people of our State. In other words, I shall 
be on hand, just as I am here today, to help 
fight the battles of TVA. 

We in Alabama are for TVA because it 
has not only reduced the cost of electricity— 
a basic commodity today in the lives of 
nearly all American citizens—but because of 
many, many other contributions it has made 
im the total resource development of the 
Tennessee Valley region. 

There is a lot of loose talk about the TVA 
not paying taxes. The TVA has been mak- 
ing payments in lien of taxes to the State 
and to the counties and municipalities con- 
cerned, ever since it first began operating. 
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The official report just released by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority shows that the State 
of Alabama and the affected counties will 
have received in the current fiscal year a total 
of $650,095 in the form of in-lieu tax pay- 
ments. While we do not yet have the figures 
covering payments in lieu of taxes to the 
municipalities, I can tell you that they will 
be sizable—in the neighborhood of a half 
million dollars. So, as an answer to those 
who say that TVA does not pay taxes, let me 
remind you that in excess of a million dollars 
a year is being paid by the Authority in lieu 
of taxes in my own State of Alabama. This 
is considerably more than private power com- 
pany operations ever produced in the same 
area. 

The people of my State are strong for the 
TVA because of its major contributions made 
to the agricultural industry of our State 
and region—in fact, to the entire Nation, 
through the development of new high- 
analysis nitrate and phosphate fertilizers 
that made possible a gradual but steady 
switch from soll-depleting row crops to cover 
crops and others connected with dairying 
and cattle-raising, So successful has been 
the TVA method of teaching by demonstra- 
tions that now 15 north Alabama counties 
have increased the use of fertilizer 245 per- 
cent—from 102,500 tons in 1935 to 354,000 
tons by 1951—contrasted with a 147 percent 
gain in fertilizer use in the rest of the State 
during the same period. 

Just what the TVA-recommended methods 
have meant in the 15 valley counties of 
Alabama was clearly shown in a special study 
conducted in 1953 showing comparisons with 
52 nonvalley counties. Between 1939 and 
1949 net farm income increased 172 percent, 
compared with 137 percent in the nonvalley 
area of the State. Cotton yields in the val- 
ley went up from 227 pounds per acre (1930~ 
34) to 320 pounds in the period 1946-51, com- 
pared with an increase from 173 to 260 
pounds in the rest of the State. Corn pro- 
duction increased from 14.7 bushels per acre 
to 24.7 bushels per acre in the valley, and 
from 11.1 bushels to 16.8 bushels per acre 
outside the valley area. Under TVA-sug- 
gested practices, forage changed considerably 
in the valley—16 percent of the hay coming 
from alfalfa in 1949 as compared with 1 per- 
cent in 1934, while the alfalfa increase in 
the rest of the State ran from only 1 to 3 
percent, (See p. 41, 1953 Annual Report of 
TVA.) 

In a sense, I am here today as a repre- 
sentative of one-half of the TVA partnership, 
As you know, the ownership and manage- 
ment of the distribution systems in the Ten- 
nessee Valley are in the hands of the local 
people and their elected representatives. It 
is accurate to say that in no other region of 
the country do the ultimate consumers of 
electric power have greater control of their 
power distribution systems than in the area 
served by TVA. 

The Federal half of the partnership Is, 
of course, the generation and transmission of 
power. The local half is made up of the 
148 publicly owned distribution systems, of 
which 97 are municipally owned, At the end 
of fiscal 1953 the assets of these 148 systems 
totaled nearly 400,000,000, which is approxi- 
mately the same amount of money invested 
in TVA power generating facilities serving 
the needs of the valley people, as contrasted 
with atomic energy defense needs. So., both 
in terms of job-sharing and cost-sharing, the 
TVA electric system is truly a partnership 
between the Federal Government and local 
interests, a partnership policy which surely 
should square with the publicly announced 
aims and objectives of the national admin- 
istration in this area of activity. 

Nor has this arrangement been imposed 
from above on the people of the valley. In 
every case the people themselves voted to 
get rid of the private power companies and 
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their local electric service and turn to the 
TVA as a source of low-cost electricity. 

Gentiemen, I submit that the people of 
the valley are upholding their end of the 
partnership, and it is up to you and Congress, 
it seems to me, to make sure the Federal 
Government meets its end. In brief, this 
means that TVA must be operated and 
maintained at maximum efficiency, as prom- 
ised by the President when a candidate. 

Permit me to say just a few more words 
on the people's contribution to the effective- 
ness of the partnership. We have used the 
opportunities presented us by the efficient 
development of our natural resources to in- 
crease our own economic welfare and thereby 
to make a larger contribution to the sup- 
port of the Nation asa whole. Twenty years 
ago, gentlemen, we paid into the Federal 
Treasury only a little more than 3 percent of 
all Federal income taxes collected in the 
country. Today that figure is over 6 percent. 
It should be a source of gratification to you 
and the administration that the Tennessee 
Valley, under the stimulus of the TVA de- 
velopment, is bearing a fairer share of the 
general costs of Government than it did 20 
years ago. 

Moreover, because we made use of the 
wonderful opportunity to build electricity 
into our lives, so to speak, we stimulated the 
tremendous expansion of the TVA system. 
And although it may be immodest to say so, 
we believe our unprecedented use of elec- 
tricity and the consequent expansion of the 
TVA system made possible a convenient, 
ready-made source of electricity for the Gov- 
ernment to develop the atomic bomb. We do 
not want any special credit for this, but we 
believe it is a factor to be kept in mind by 
Congress and by your Commission in consid- 
ering the Nation’s obligation to TVA and the 
Tennessee Valley. 

I belleve it is also fair to say that the TVA 
and its power consumers have proved to be 
great friends of the private power companies 
surrounding the TVA area. TVA has shown 
them how to make money. It is significant 
that some of the lowest private power rates 
in the country are charged by the private 
systems operating in States and areas ad- 
joining TVA. Unquestionably, this is due to 
the example of the TVA yardstick. Coupled 
with the reduction-of rates in private-power 
territory surrounding TVA has been an 
above- normal increase in common stock 
earnings. Common stock earnings of private 
power companies, nationwide, have doubled 
since TVA began power operations; but com- 
mon stock earnings of the private power 
companies in the 8 States surrounding 
TVA have increased 5 times. As I say, 
TVA has shown private power companies 
how to make money. There is much to be 
said for the formula of high use and low cost. 

Gentlemen, permit me to conclude my 
testimony by pointing out that there are 
many other benefits that have come to the 
valley region as a result of the TVA pro- 
gram, including an ever-growing use of the 
Tennessee River for freight transportation 
by barge line at great savings to shippers and 
consumers. As a result of this, numerous 
new industries have started up and old ones 
expanded. The vast benefits accruing from 
flood-control measures that have harnessed 
a once-wild river for the benefit of mankind 
are not to be overlooked. Then there's the 
great advance in the public health through 
the elimination of mosquitoes causing 
malaria that formerly attacked at least 30 
percent of valley residents each year, taking 
them out of the ranks of workers and causing 
great economic losses to themselves and to 
our whole area. 

Nor do we in Alabama overlook the major 
defense contribution our industries were 
able to make in World War II because of 
river transportation, making it possible to 
build seagoing vessels inland and send them 
to deep water to carry out their appointed 
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tasks. The chemical plants produced many 
tons of chemicals needed in munitions of 
war, 

Gentlemen of the Task Force, we ask that 
you recommend to the administration in 
Washington that the TVA be allowed to carry 
on on the basis of its proven record and pro- 
gram of regional development through the 
wise use of water, land and forests for the 
good of our people—and to the everlasting 
credit and benefit of the whole Nation, 


H. R. 9447 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9447) making 
appropriations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated independent agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the committee for its fine work on 
this entire bill, but particularly I com- 
mend the members of the committee on 
its appropriation for aid to federally 
impacted areas. I note that the com- 
mittee appropriated $70 million for 
school construction, which was $4 mil- 
lion less than the request, but it is com- 
forting to note that in its report, the 
committee said: 

If the Department's guess proves to have 
been better than the committee's a supple- 
mental appropriation will be in order any 
time before July 1, 1955. 


I take this to mean that, at least by in- 
ference, if the Department finds that it 
needs the extra $4 million, the commit- 
tee will not hesitate to make the appro- 
priation. 

I should also like to take this oppor- 
tunity to suggest to the committee a 
careful study of the possibility of some 
different formula for distributing the 
money appropriated for Federal aid to 
impacted areas. As I understand it, the 
present formula is largely based on the 
number of children whose parents work 
in Federal installations within the ju- 
risdiction of the district, county, city, or 
other area receiving the money. Sucha 
formula does not adequately take care of 
the problem of areas such as those in 
Maryland and Virginia, adjacent to the 
District of Columbia in which live thou- 
sands of Government employees who 
work within the District of Columbia. 
As a matter of fact, most of the impact 
in such areas is caused by the expansion 
of Government employment in a juris- 
diction—District of Columbia—outside 
of the areas receiving the moncy. A dif- 
ferent formula is vitally important to 
such areas because the only business or 
industry except the usual service busi- 
nesses is the “business” of Government. 
Taxation for schools and other services 
in such areas is at the present time ob- 
tained solely from real property, and 
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that real property is almost entirely 
composed of residences. 

The committee's careful consideration 
of this problem is respectfully and ur- 
gently requested. 


Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr, Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a petition forwarded to me by 
Pearl Walker, of Salem, Ohio: 

To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to 
our constitutional rights as American citi- 
zens to be free in our homes of an offensive 
invasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bey- 
erages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over ra- 
dio and television, at our children. We urge 
you to obtain consideration of and pass the 
Bryson bill (H. R. 1227). 


Milford Landmert, Mae Montgomery, Clara 
Stewart, Mrs. Ray Pearce, Mrs. Dolores 
Dickey, Mrs. Nora Fitzpatrick, Mr. R. D. 
Johnston, Mrs. R. D. Johnston, Jerome 
Eagleton, Bertha Eagleton, Mrs. Scott 
Warner, Salem, Ohio; Laura M. Bartges, 
Beloit, Ohio; Margaret Wank, Columbiana, 
Ohio; Ruth Ingram, E. F. Ackelson, L. C. 
Woeshey, Shirley Holloway. Alice Greenawalt, 
Mrs. Anna Lutos, Mrs. Beulah Harveth, Mra, 
Clyde Oman, Salem, Ohio; Mrs. Leon Breck- 
enridge, Beloit, Ohio; Mrs. Sam Paxson, 
Salem, Ohio; Stella, Pelhicain, Elisworth, 
Ohio; Peggy Thomas, Canfield, Ohio; Rilda 
Fowler, Salen, Ohio; Mrs. Hennon, Smith 
Corner; Mrs. Schelber, Leetonia, Ohio; Hazel 
Tanner, Columbiana, Ohio; Mrs. H. J, Barnes, 
Berlen Center, Ohio; Mrs. Jabob Maurer, 
Mrs. Voletta Bohmer, Salem, Ohio; Mrs. 
Florie Delmont, Berlen Center, Ohio; Mrs. 
Geo. Goodman, Mrs. Carson Maysle, Salem, 
Ohio; Mrs. Myrtle Paterson, Berlen Center, 
Ohio, 

Mrs. M. D. Waithman, Mrs. Loule Ramsey, 
Mrs. N. Berninger, Salem, Ohio; Mrs. Marjan 
Barnes, Mr. Richard Barnes, Berlin Cen- 
ter, Ohio; M. K. Rickman, Mrs. Jean 
Adams, Mrs. Barbara Knopp, Mrs. John 
Kesseg, John Kesseg, Julius J. Phillips, 
William J, Jury, John J. Demes, Jr., Shirley 
Steinmetz, Salem, Ohlo; David E. Barth, 
Carol Barth, Poland, Ohio; Margaret Clinger- 
man, Ray Tanner, Columbiana, Ohio; 
Norbert Berninger, Sam Paxson, Nev. 
Clarence W. Hahn, Salem, Ohio; Florie Del- 
mont, Berlin Center, Ohio; M. D. Waithman, 
Salem, Ohio; Lester H. Scheiben, Leetonio, 
Ohlo; Emery Barnes, Berlin Center, Ohio: 
George Goodman, Columbiana, Ohio; Carson 
Marple, Chas. Greenawait, Steve Hanuth, 
Cyide Owen, Sharman Steinmetz, Salem, 
Ohio; Harold Barnes, Berlin Center, Ohio. 
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World Questions Must Be Answered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including a remarkable 
address by Hon. Charles Malik, Ambas- 
sador of Lebanon, at the 155th annual 
commencement of Georgetown Univer- 
sity on June 7. Ambassador Malik has 
had a distinguished career in the diplo- 
matic service of his country and is pres- 
ently a valued member of the United 
Nations Organization. On many occa- 
sions his voice has spoken to the world 
on questions that must be solved by the 
people of the world sooner or later. 

Mr. Speaker, the address by Dr. Malik 
should be read by every Member of Con- 
gress because it presents to all of us a 
responsibility and a challenge. 

THE ULTIMATE QUESTIONS 

In the world situation today there are some 
ultimate questions which it is well worth 
our while to ponder. I propose to examine 
some of these questions largely as they spring 
from and bear upon the great question of 
decision. For nothing is more obvious, it 
seems to me, than that history is decisively 
in the making today, and yet the quality of 
decision is largely absent. There is an omi- 
nous drift; people appear overwhelmed; and 
the clear, decisive, destiny-laden, summon- 
ing voice is not heard. It is as though the 
complexity and multiplicity of present issues 
is too much for the mind of man. But if 
one thing is certain, it is that where people 
refuse to decide, events will decide for them. 
And if personal decision is both difficult and 
risky, it is not at all certain that to allow 
events to decide impersonally, although rela- 
tively easy, is not itself a decision involving 
the greatest risks. 

Those who claim, whoever they be and 
wherever they are, that their internal con- 
ditions are a veritable paradise while the out- 
side world is all evil, and those who feign 
that they can effectively shut their eyes to 
what goes on abroad concentrating upon 
their internal problems alone, do greatly err 
if they imagine either that they can escape 
responsibility for the general mess of the 
world or that they can live through a possi- 
ble world crisis unscathed. While it is al- 
ways essentially true, as Father Zosima in 
the Brothers Karamazov affirmed, that 
“everyone is really responsible to all men for 
ali and everything,” yet through the hard- 
ness of our heart we often fall to see that, 
and it takes an actual or impending disaster 
to cause the scales to fall from our eyes so 
as to realize, in all humility, our inalienable 
moral solidarity with all mankind. 

There are the prophets of doom. There 
are the apostles of progress, the incurable 
optimists. There sre the pacifists and ap- 
pensers. There are the cynics who do not 
care what comes or what goes, who therefore 
Just float. There are those who preach that 
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one dramatic stroke, perhaps of a radical and 
violent nature, will once and for all solve all 
problems. There are those who blame every- 
thing on communism, or imperialism, or 
colonialism. There are those who believe 
that the raising of the standard of living 
through science and technology is the an- 
swer. There are the believers in education— 
that lf only people knew how to read and 
write, if only they achieved a certain degree 
of intellectual culture, all would be well. 
And there are, of course, the nationalists, 
whose analysis of the world is that it is made 
up of 60 or 80 nations, and that the mil- 
lennium would be upon us if each one of 
these units enjoyed what they ambiguously 
call freedom and independence. The babel 
of tongues with respect to what is the matter 
and what is the remedy could not be more 
striking. 

Nothing, therefore, is more worth while 
than to try to elicit some order in this wide- 
spread confusion and disorder. Understand- 
ing and vision precede action, and we may 
safely lay it down as one of the preliminary 
matters which constitute the trouble of the 
world today that this formula has been 
largely inverted. In the name of what is 
called trial and error, people rush to action 
without adequate antecedent reflection. The 
greatest need is for the elaboration of a 
grounded, truthful, fundamental, responsible 
theory which will illumine, guide, and justify 
the men of action. When you leave people 
in the dark as to the reasons for what you 
are proposing to do, when you fall to answer 
the thousand and one questions that they 
are mutely asking in their hearte—and you 
ought to be discerning and loving enough to 
guess these questions—then they may rightly 
conclude that perhaps you do not know these 
reasons yourself and that, therefore, your 
guiding philosophy is nothing deeper than 
that of trial and error. But such a philos- 
ophy will never move the hearts, it will never 
induce respect, it will leave in its wake a ter- 
rible disenchantment, a futility that rends 
the soul, a disgust that can easily turn to 
rebellion. Just as there are ultimate ques- 
tions which it is our duty to seek, so there 
must be ultimate reasons which it behooves 
us to understand. 


People talk of a settlement of the cold war. 
They bandy about such phrases as “peaceful 
coexistence” and “peaceful competition.” 
Now a real settlement implies the restoration 
of a balance that has been disturbed. Both 
in Europe and in Asia there was a sort of 
balance of political forces that no longer 
obtains. Nothing is more obvious than that 
to reestablish this balance, and therefore to 
help bring about a real settlement, first, 
China must be effectively independent, sec- 
ond, Eastern Europe must be effectively inde- 
Pendent so as to enable the complex unity 
of the European spirit to be restored, and 
third, Japan and Germany must once again 
Play a balancing part in their respective 
regions. “Peaceful coexistence” when the 
political balance is already considerably 
tipped on one side is of course nonsense. 
As to “peaceful competition,” I ask: how can 
one compete fairly, and therefore peacefully, 
when the field where competition is per- 
mitted to take place is all on one side, all 
in one's home and one's back yard, and 
never on the other? 

It follows that the three fundamental con- 
ditions for any real settlement are, first, a 


freer movement, on the basis of just regula- 
tions, of goods, Ideas, and men between the 
two worlds; second, a fundamental change 
in the theory and practice of communism, 
and third, adequate assurance of security, 
equality and respect given the great Russian 
people whose creative genius in humane and 
spiritual matters is truly astounding. So 
long as Marx, with his irrational and atheis- 
tic doctrine of matter, man, society, and his- 
tory, is the effective prophet of powerful 
states, and so long as the Marxist technique 
of revolution ts the weapon of powerful par- 
ties, peace, in any sense of the term, espe- 
cially in the sense ot of mind,” is im- 
possible. Everything should be done to con- 
vince the Russian people that neither their 
freedom, nor their happiness and greatness, 
nor their place in the world, nor their des- 
tiny, really depends upon Karl Marx and his 
followers. 

There are two things worse than war: to 
surrender on the fundamental issues, and 
to put off a showdown until a less favorable 
moment. And if you bequeath this moment 
to your children, then it is entirely possible 
that they will not have much wherewith to 
bless your memory. 

mr 


‘The Asian revolution is much talked about. 
This great upsurge in Asia is no doubt in- 
spired partly by the original American revo- 
lution. The terms “freedom” and inde- 
pendence” are basically American. The in- 
fluence of this country in facilitating and 
hastening the independence of India, Pakis- 
tan, Indonesia, and other Asian and middle 
eastern nations is well known, and many an 
eastern nationalist today in arguing with 
Americans appeals to the precept and exam- 
ple of Washington and Jefferson. Diverse 
cultures have every natural right to be, in 
freedom, the maximum that can possibly be. 

Although this revolution is an abiding 
fact, to which people have not yet fully ad- 
justed, still from the point of view of peace 
its course has been complicated by three 
factors. First, the social and economic as- 

of the revolution, which from many 
points of view is its most important aspect, 
is completely dependent upon industry, and 
since for a long time to come, at least until 
the consummation of some sort of world 
decision with respect to communism, there 
will only be three world centers of industry, 
namely, Russia, Europe, and North America, 
the Asian revolution, to succeed at all, must 
come to some understanding with one or 
the other of these three centers. It is naive 
to suppose that this understanding, with 
whichever center, is possible except—in part 
at least—as a function of the cold war. 

Secondly, there are some who develop the 
concept of “neutrality” or “a third force” 
which will either remain aloof from or else 
mediate the world conflict. It can be shown 
that in a magically contracted world this 
concept is without objective validity. In a 
radical war of cultures, the useful, where- 
ever and whatever it be, will certainly be 
utilized, and the useless will be tolerated 
only so long and so far as its uselessness ts 
useful. There is no escape in this modern 
world from the law that to be is to act, to 
decide, to play a part. 

Thirdly, there is a real danger that the 
Asian revolution might turn into a massive 
racial and cultural reaction. But this in its 
turn will inevitably induce a counter-reac- 
tion on the part of the West. Such ultimate 
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vicious circles can only be broken through 
the effective development of a concrete uni- 
versal message, ® genuine meaning. à real 
fullness of life, based not upon arbitrary 
willfulness, but upon the very nature of 
things, that is, upon the being of man in 
all his mysterious depths. Asian racialism 
is no answer to the sin of western racial ex- 
clusivism. What is needed is an honest con- 
crete idea which transcends—not sentimen- 
tally, but in truth—race, language, and cul- 
ture, and which, by austerely including and 

ing all in its loving bosom, makes 
costly demands upon all. An idea of such 
magnitude, absolutely required by the his- 
torio moment, will entail, among other 
things, humility. in fellowship, rising above 
false self-sufficiency, free interchange of 
goods and ideas, and a voluntary acceptance 
of some international juridical order. 

The Asian revolution, then, demands from 
the West understanding, respect, and equal- 
ity. Equality and respect are fairly clear. 
But understanding means the unsentimental 
recognition of the possible pitfalls of this 
revolution and the wise determination to 
help it not to fall into them. 

* Iv 

War and peace constitute an ultimate 
question today requiring decision; so does 
the Asian revolution; and there is a third 
question of equal ultimacy. It is the rise 
and revolt of the masses all over the world. 
By the term “the masses” I do not refer to 
particular classes or peoples; for insofar as 
certain sections of mankind have been re- 
pressed, oppressed, denied light and freedom 
and being, whether this denial came about 
from outside or from the falsity of their 
own systems, it is right for them to bestir 
themselves and become human. The phrase 
“the rise and revolt of the masses“ means 
that In one mode of the existence of all of 
us we constitute a mass, more or less un- 
reasoning and primitive, a mass in which the 
individual ceases to be able to think and 
judge for himself. Only insofar as this re- 
duction of individual responsibility over- 
takes large classes or distinct peoples may 
we say that such classes and peoples have 
really become masses. 

What has happened is that for various 
reasons, both spiritual and material, this 
massive, unreasoning, turbulent mentality 
is becoming more and more frequent, more 
and more dominant, more and more over- 
whelming, more and more decisive, not 
only in this or that country, but all over the 
world, and not only with such and such In- 
dividuals, but in the life of each one of us. 

The result is the increasing prominence 
of the primitive and backward, the instinc- 
tive and dark, the unformed and Ul- formed. 
the massive and quantitative, the irrational, 
the potential, the material, the underdevel- 
oped and undeveloped. The forces of dark- 
ness have literally erupted into the light de- 
manding to be recognized. Witness how peo- 
ple love to be anonymous, to travel unknown, 
incognito, to just let go every restraint, 
every sense of responsibility. The one moral 
characteristic of this age is the general 
breakdown of standards, the determination 
of the norms of truth and goodness by the 
tastes and whims of the masses. 

When one is given day and night to the 
problems of the formless and undeveloped, 
whether in his own life or in society, it is 
exceedingly dificult for one to keep his gaze 
upon the perfect and complete. One gets 
overwhelmed oneself. There is no greater 
tribulation than to try to retain the vision 
of the perfect, in all its reality and power, 
while you are moved by the clamor and need 
of the imperfect. This is the peculiar snare 
of the deyil for our times, 

The masses must be loved and saved. They 
can only be saved if powerful, actual stand- 
ards of excellence are set up before them. 
Nothing is more important today than to 
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know that absolute standards exist and to 
demonstrate their existence in theory and in 
life; to instill the sense of individual, per- 
sonal responsibility so as to save man from 
falling into massive unreason and trrespon- 
sibility; and to inculcate the fear ef God so 
that men might live in the certain presence 
of a hidden judge. Men are swept off their 
feet by massive mass movements, but what Ís 
supremely needed is to convince them of the 
irreplaceable importance of personal char- 
acter, of the value of a single individual re- 
deeming, by the depth of his own being, a 
whole age. The tremendous assertion “for 
their sakes I sanctify myself" applies today to 
every man who, while loving the world and 
aspiring to help it, yet knows and sets 
his heart upon another real world of per- 
fection which will save him, in the process 
of his trying to save this world, from losing 
his own soul. 

The seductiveness of material things stands 
in the way of people becoming decisive and 
therefore really facing up to the ultimate 
questions. Civilizations have fallen when 
soft and silken things have sò bewitched the 
mind that it could see nothing else worth 
seeking and enjoying. 

It is true there are organized systems of 
tyranny and falsehood ‘enslaving the mind. 
But an equally great enslavement is the wor- 
ship of the soft and silken, of comfort and 
security. The man who interprets his life as 
consisting in the quest of more and more 
comforts, more and more pleasure, more and 
more years of the same sort of sensuous ex- 
citement, is not superior to the man whose 
mind is warped by false doctrine. 

A life of comfort and security cannot un- 
derstand, much less respond to, the ultimate 
questions, including the question of its own 
vacuity. Slothful and afraid, it will buy 
mere existence at any price. It cannot make 
up its mind, it cannot take worthy chances, 
it cannot break away with meaningless, not 
even with harmful, habits. Such a life is in- 
capable of believing with all its heart, of 
standing up for and defending the supreme 
values of its own civilization, in a word, of 
becoming heroic. On the contrary, it will 
always find an excuse, it will always refuse 
to expose itself. Soft and easy living can 
never produce heroes of the spirit, and yet 
the present world situation requires, above 
military and material security, above eco- 
nomic abundance, above political wisdom, the 
rise of a new breed of men with the highest 
heroic stature, 

This is the test of decisiveness and of the 
deleterious effect of the soft and silken; sup- 
posing you were told—and I believe it to be 
true—that you must count on parting with 
at least half of your possessions and you must 
expect besides plenty of suffering and hard- 
ship before you can really master the crisis, 
would you accept to pay that price? I fear 
there be many who would much rather bury 
their heads in the sand, 

Whatever may be the material need of other 
parts of the world, certainly one of the 
greatest needs of the West is for the virtue of 
poverty to be once again preached and prac- 
ticed. And while it is perfectly true that the 
West in general, and the United States in par- 
ticular, can teach Asia and Africa how to 
produce and multiply material wealth and 
therewith how to satisfy their appalling ma- 
terial needs, I assure you that if that is all 
you are going to mean to this humanity on 
the march, they will profit from and thank 
you for your teaching, but they will not on 
that account either love you or stick by you 
in your moment of need. The grounds of 
love and community are all spiritual, and he 
alone is rich in spirit who knows how to be 
free from all material things. Again and 
again the poor have been called blessed, and 
we may be sure that God can only appear in 
our midst as one of the poor. It is difficult 
to compress a total problematic in one nut- 
shell, but I am nearly persuaded that if only 
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the West practiced voluntary poverty, all 
would be well with the world. 

There is a movement proper to matter: 
it seduces. There is a movement proper to 
the masses: they overwhelm. Both move- 
ments blind the reason, so that we can no 
longer either see the truth or act in accord- 
ance with its requirements. But the situa- 
tion is so critical that freedom from both 
movements is absolutely necessary if right 
vision and courageous action are to be prop- 
erly wedded to each other, 

I will then sum up what T honestly see. 

There is a universal revolution against 
all that has been held sacred and true for 
thousands of years. The more deeply you 
go into this revolution, the more you become 
convinced that it admits of no possible 
compromise. 

The essence of this revolution, whatever 
form it takes, is to hate the authentic free- 
dom of the spirit, to reject any ultimacy 
to the individual human person, to subvert 
the traditional norms of truth and conduct, 
to split up the total man into sensations and 
dreams, to reduce reason to conditioned 
refiexes manipulated in the interests of some 
arbitrary philosophy enthroned and backed 
by force, to spurn any objective truth, to 
deify matter and material security, and to 
deny the existence of God. 

Where this revolution prevails, people like 
Aristotle, Paul, Augustine, Dante, Pascal, and 
Kant find themselves utter strangers. Since, 
however, without such people and what they 
saw and were Western history has no mean- 
ing, the cali is for the defense of the soul 
of the West. 

But such a defense will be hollow and half- 
hearted if it does not spring from absolute 
faith in this soul, Thus the real crisis is 
the crisis of faith. In fact if faith had been 
vigorous, the revolution probably would not 
have arisen, 

What avails most so far as vision and deci- 
sion are concerned is prayer, contemplation, 
adoration, the peace of nothingness, the love 
of God. 

If the fantastic development of modern 
weapons should in due course have the effect 
of neutralizing physical war as the final 
means of settlement, then the struggle must 
move entirely onto the economic, political, 
intelectual, and spiritual planes, On these 
planes I am not at all sure that the West 
is yet adequately prepared. 

The real West is hardly known in the East. 
What is known is only the commercial, tech- 
nological, and political West. But there can 
be no greater pity, no more ultimate ques- 
tion, than if the truth and light and spirit 
and freedom and love and vision which con- 
stitute the essence of the West should re- 
main hidden under a bushel. 

Western civilization, if it is to survive, 
must stand for what is genuinely and con- 
cretely universal in its heritage. This can 
only mean in the order of nature the moral 
law and in the order of God the Christian 
message in its concrete plenitude. 

Without God and without the law of na- 
ture the West cannot save itself, let along 
the whole world. 

Even after the truest and clearest vision is 
revealed and the most courageous decision 
taken, there is no certainty that all will be 
well. Let no man therefore set his heart 
only upon outside things. What if the mess 
is inherent to the world. What if it could 
only be patched up a little here and a little 
there, but never quite eradicated. He will 
always be disappointed who puts all his eggs 
in the basket of the world. 

Therefore we must have independent ac- 
cess all the time to another independent 
realm in which there is complete victory, a 
realm not dependent upon our subjective 
feeling and imagination, nor upon the ma- 
nipulation of our body, but one that is real, 
Objective, in itself, given, full of truth and 
life. May it not be the case that the only 
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sense in which all will be well with the ers. Other dealers made deliveries to under- change for tires, rubber goods, trucks, and 


World is for this independent realm to re- 
Main integral and whole even if the whole 
World went to pieces? 
ond War and peace, beyond economics 
ey Politics, beyond the atom and its poten- 
lalitles for good or for evil, beyond the ques- 
ion of whether Western civilization can be 
Saved, beyond even any immediate personal 
Radering or sorrow or profound secret un- 
Appiness or even sin, beyond all this towers 
8 supreme question whether we really 
Ow and are comforted by what Christ 
Meant, both in itself and in history, when 
Said: “These things I have spoken unto 
You, that in me ye might have peace. In 
© world ye shall have tribulation: but be 
good cheer; I have overcome the world.” 


The Illicit Narcotic Traffic in the Far East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, Fed- 
eral Narcotic Commissioner Harry J. 
ger in his capacity as United States 
representative on the United Nations 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs delivered 
the following address to the Commis- 
Sion's ninth session recently held at 
Cine Nations headquarters, New York 
y. 

Commissioner Anslinger's address is 
very interesting and should receive the 
attention it merits from persons in every 
Walk of life. 

The address follows: - 

ILLICIT NARCOTIC TRAFFIC IN THE Far EAST 


(Remarks of the Honorable Harry J. An- 
Slinger, United States representative on 
the United Nations Commission on Nar- 
Cotic Drugs, ninth session, April 19 to May 
14, 1954) 

vest year I told this Commission that the 

fo States is a target of Communist China 

be supplied with a flood of foreign-ex- 

[aange-earning, health and morale-devastat- 
& heroin, For several years I have pre- 

Sented documented facts which established 

that narcotic trafficking from the Chinese 

or inland is an insidious, calculated scheme 

7 the Chinese Communist regime to obtain 

teerating funds and at the same time spread 

‘he debauchery of narcotic addiction among 

he free nations. 

On April 5 of this year in San Francisco, 

+ after several months of intensive un- 
dercoyer investigation, we made important 
on this traffic when we arrested eight 

Prominent Chinese and indicted Judah Isaac 

Ezra, of Hong Kong, who collaborated in sup- 

Plying heroin from Communist China to out- 
ts on our west coast. Pure heroin seized in 

8 © raids or purchased as evidence by our 

coe during the investigation amounted 

6 pounds. 

Merchant seamen who frequented Ezra's 
®stablishment obtained heroin from Ezra and 
unngsled it into the United States for the 

it market. In most instances the heroin 
is: brought into the country concealed on 

e persons of seamen. Ornately carved 
Camphorwood chests with specially built 
compartments were also used for the smug- 
Eling operations. 

One of the dealers arrested in San Fran- 
li Operated a florist shop and made his de- 

Verles of heroin disguised as boxes of fow- 


cover agents in the usual manner in such 
places as Chinese restaurants and meeting 
places for seamen. Arrangements for sales 
of heroin were often negotiated over elabo- 
rate Chinese dinners. Chinese social clubs 
were frequently the meeting places to arrange 
for sale and delivery of the narcotics. One 
such social club is known to authorities as 
& gathering place for Communist Chinese and 
Chinese alien smugglers. 

The importance of this coup can be 
gaged by the fact that in the diluted form 
in which it reaches the addict, this oper- 
ation would have represented over a million 
addict doses of this deadliest of drugs. It 
offers additional dramatic proof that we are 
not here dealing with a petty adversary but 
rather with a formidable and far-reaching 
plot to gain foreign exchange and at the 
same time to demoralize the people of the 
free world. 

Spreading narcotic addiction and obtain- 
ing funds for political purposes through the 
sale of heroin and opium is not just the 
policy of one man in the Communist re- 
gime. It is the policy of the entire Com- 
munist regime in mainland China, 

The now well-known Communist, Po I Po, 
had become an important official among the 
Communists in China by 1938, and was one 
of the principal exponents of the sale and 
distribution of heroin for funds and for po- 
litical purposes. At that time the distri- 
bution of heroin was carried on from an 
area controlled by the Communists in Shensi 
Province, at which place the sale of heroin 
was part of an agent's underground assign- 
ment. The agent received instruction in 
such activity along with other political prop- 
aganda. Po became minister of finance of 
the Communist regime in October 1949, in 
which position he was able to expand in- 
ternational narcotic traffic from Communist 
China to heretofore unimagined proportions. 
When he was relieved as minister of finance 
in 1953, Jung Tzu Ho became minister of 
finance, 

After visiting Moscow for several months, 
Po returned to Peiping to attend a meeting 
of the central committee of the party. Be- 
fore the meeting of this committee, Jung 
had held a conference and perfected an im- 
proved plan for the export and sale of opium 
and heroin in conjunction with Yeh Li Chu- 
ang, minister of trade, and Fang Jung Ho, 
chief of special trade. The latter term sig- 
nifies narcotics. According to the report 
of Jung, during the year Communist China 
exported opium, morphine (large quantities 
of morphine base were shipped out because 
of the shortage of chemicals), and heroin 
with a value of US$60 million amounting to 
over 800 tons. Jung stated that the ship- 
ments were 20 percent short of the goal. 

The innovation tn the present arrange- 
ment over the former operation of the Com- 
munist regime in narcotic traffic is that the 
foreign ministry has overall control over the 
entire program, and directs the export and 
further distribution of the heroin and opium 
through the National Trading Co., which 
maintains headquarters in Peiping. 


At the time the Communist regime was 
promoting illicit narcotic traffic in the in- 
terior of China in the area controlled by the 
Communists in 1938, Chen Kwan Yuan, allas 
Chen Kun Yuen, alias Chen San Yuan, was 
busily engaged in Tlentsin smuggling nar- 
cotics off Taku Bar as circumstances per- 
mitted. He was still in Tientsin in 1951 
when the now well-known “Lions Globe” 
brand of heroin began to reach Japan in 
large quantities. Since that time he has 
become one of the most powerful representa- 
tives of the Communists in the narcotic 
traffic outside Communist China, and has 
built his fortune on narcotics through and 
under the cover of his far-flung Tin Shing 
Trading Co., moving heroin out of Commu- 
nist China to all parts of the world in ex- 


other strategic material. He has all the 
brass and front of a gangster and relies prin- 
cipally on bribery and buying protective in- 
formation to smooth the smuggling of from 
5 to 50 pounds of heroin at one time. Crew 
members of various kinds of ships have 
been used for this operation in addition to 
individual Chinese couriers. One of these 
is a relative of Tze Oi Chan, alias Mrs. Wu, 
the international female smuggler of nar- 
cotics who was arrested in 1953 and who, 
while awalting trial, is now living in grand 
style through a portion of the profits of 
Chen Kwan Yuan who arranged for her 
movements from one country to another. 
The coconspirator of Mrs. Wu, the infa- 
mous Li Sul Po, allas Lee Sau Fung, who has 
also been arrested, was in the organization 
of Chen Kwan Yuan. 

There are two principal groups exporting 
and distributing heroin and opium for the 
Communist regime in China in addition to 
the group which deals almost exclusively in 
heroin and opium from Yunan Province. 
All of these are under the direction of the 
National Trading Co. One of these groups 
exports directly from the north China ports 
of Tientsin (Taku) and Tsingtao, and in this 
way avoids the jurisdiction and control of 
the more powerful group in south China, 
In this northern group is Hsieh Chun Mu 
who went to Peiping in 1952 where he has 
become a powerful political agent continu- 
ing his narcotic trafficking through Com- 
munist representatives with whom he has 
been associated for many years. 

The group in south China functions as 
the Trade Bureau of South China, a depart- 
ment of the Communist regime in China. 
The Trade Bureau operates powerful trad- 
ing companies as fronts and has the great- 
est concentration of stocks of heroin and 
opium in all of China stored at Canton and 
Chungsan, Shek-ki, for export to affillated 
trading companies in free countries. Mem- 
bers of the Communist regime undertake the 
management of these trading companies and 
other enterprises, including banks, which 
these companies control, 

Eighty percent of the heroin from Com- 
munist China flows from Canton to these 
trading companies. The South China group 
and their affiliates control this flow of her- 
oin to the free countries by means of more 
trading companies and representatives in 
these free countries from whom payment for 
the heroin is received. Some of these repre- 
sentatives have become rich and powerful 
and are able to negotiate directly with the 
Communist regime as well as with major 
distributors who control the traffic in other 
free countries. The close connection be- 
tween these trading companies and the over- 
all Communist control may best be illus- 
trated by their method of either pooling or 
borrowing stocks of heroin from whichever 
company or representative available in or- 
der to make delivery of large consignments, 
In this respect the dealers in this dirty 
business operate as legitimate enterprises in 
that each knows where additional stocks of 
heroin may be obtained as necessary. 

The fanatical Communist narcotic traffick- 
ers have resorted to the extreme measure of 
cutting off the ears of those small-time sell- 
ers who dared reveal the identity of the sup- 
plying group, Another method has been to 
take them into a Communist organization 
whereby they are sealed off and thereby 
silenced. 

The golden web of the conspirators pro- 
tecting them in their palatial surroundings 
has been spun through the funds ultimately 
obtained from the very persons destroyed by 
the product—the very persons who pay in 
money and blood to “Chase the Dragon” or 
“Shoot AA Guns“, terms which are now 
heard throughout the Orient with reference 
to the use of heroin, 
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From the beginning the Communist pur- 
veyors of heroin have realized the dual pur- 
pose of its sale since they have forbidden 
members of their own organization to use the 
drug. This was true in 1938 and it is true 
today. Communist traffickers in the drug 
on the wholesale level talk of the dual pur- 
pose of sale, and also of the fact that users 
lose their effectiveness. Like remarks are 
heard from coolies on the streets. 

The close relationship between the heroin 
and the opium and political agents extends 
all the way to the top. In Chungjin, a city 
in the suburbs of Peiping, a factory for the 
manufacture of heroin is located. Here also 
is the training center for Communist China's 
political agents. The same pattern involv- 
ing Communist agents and the sale of heroin 
was followed in the cities of Rashin and 
Wonsan, North Korea. 

One of the principal methods of distribu- 
tion to the ultimate consumer continued 
to be through use of brothels operated by 
Chinese Communists or supplied by Chinese 
Communists who funneled the profits of the 
trafic to powerful traders and representa- 
tives in the organization in the principal 
cities. These traders and representatives 
were also aided by Chinese who ostensibly 
were traders, but who were actually operat- 
ing on behalf of the Communist regime in 
China and could supply any amount of 
heroin, They negotiate directly with Com- 
munist bosses on the Chinese mainland for 
Jarge supplies of opium. In the offices of 
these traders, which bear little resemblance 
to offices of legitimate commercial compa- 
nies, the clerical force is composed of stooges 
and lookouts. One such company is the 
Aaron Trading Co. which operates with a 
headquarters office and a branch office, and 
which has a direct connection into Commu- 
nist China for quantities of heroin and 
opium. This company, operated by two Chi- 
nese, endeavored to establish connections 
directly into New York City, and proposed 
using letters of credit concealing final desti- 
nation. 

Li Chin Sul, who heads a Chinese export- 
import company, is one of the most active 
traffickers in the Far East, operating under 
the direction of the gigantic combine. Li 
Chin Sui, a Chinese, was forced out of Japan 
by investigating agents of the enforcement 
division of the narcotic section, Ministry 
of Welfare, after he had accumulated a for- 
tune trafficking in Communist heroin in the 
Yokohama-Tokyo area. Li's company chan- 
nels strategic material to Canton and takes 
charge of the movement of opium and heroin 
under the direction of the South China 
Trade Bureau and representatives affiliated 
therewith. 


Powerful Chinese closely associated both 
commercially and socially with top-notch 
Communist agents have accumulated for- 
tunes of tremendous magnitude even by 
western standards through feeding gold and 
strategic materials into Communist China 
in return for heroin and opium. The extent 
of this operation becomes clear when it is 
realized to be a cold fact that 200 tons of 
opium from Communist China are required 
annually to carry on the established busi- 
ness of these Chinese traffickers and their 
associates. Most of this opium is from 
Kwangtung, Kweichow, Szechwan, | and 
Ewangsi Provinces. In addition to this 
known 200 tons of opium tremendous quan- 
tities of finished heroin with a high degree 
of purity, heroin pills, and morphine base 
from which heroin is later refined, are chan- 
neled by these same traffickers to their Com- 
munist representatives in other countries. 
Large amounts are shipped on consignment 
and need not be paid for until they are 
distributed to representatives through trad- 
ing companies or couriers by the political 
activity committee members who collect the 
money or acquire strategic materials accord- 
ing to a prearranged plan. 
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The Communist regime has decided that 
the system of consignment will be eliminated 
as far as possible since some of the profits 
have been embezzled. A large portion of the 
profits will continue to be used as a special 
fund for various organizations under the 
control of the Communist bosses in the area 
where the heroin is sold, but there is a 
strict requirement that a set portion of the 
profits must be returned to the Finance Min- 
istry of the Communist regime in China. It 
has likewise been decided that the system 
of trade cooperatives and agents transporting 
and selling the heroin must be more efi- 
cient and close-knit to avoid detection and 
to provide more funds for the organization. 
Special attention is being given to improving 
the technique of the Communist bosses in 
control of the smugglers who are to take 
more care in the use of bribes to permit the 
smooth flow of drugs. The same procedure 
applies to entry and exit papers to facilitate 
the movements of the operators. The 
equivalent of more than US$1,000 is often 
used in such an operation. 

Traffic in heroin and opium has been found 
to be so lucrative and otherwise effective 
by the Communist regime in China that they 
have taken great pains to improve the culti- 
vation of the opium poppy. Not only does 
the opium come from beyond the Great Wall 
in the provinces of Chahar, Jehol, and Sul- 
yuan, but also from Tsinghai, Sinkiang, 
Shensi, Kansu, and Ningsia Provinces. 
Yunnan Province also produces Immense 
quantities of opium under the direct con- 
trol of the head of the secret police. In this 
area 500 tons of opium were shipped out in 
1950 at the same time as 500 tons were being 
offered for sale in Canton. Opium caravans 
from Yunnan Province numbering approxi- 
mately 200 men are moving at the rate of 
2 or a week. Recently morphine base has 
been moved out in large quantities by air, a 
continuation of the traffic over the past sey- 
eral years, A seizure of 418 pounds of opium 
from Yunnan was made from an air cargo 
in November 1953. Other seizures of Yun- 
nanese opium were made in April, 1,700 
pounds, and in June, 3,250 pounds. 

Forty tons of Yunnanese opium were of- 
fered for sale through agents of the Com- 
munist regime in China in June 1953. It 
was stated that the morphine content would 
be 9 percent; that the opium would be packed 
in i-kilogram packages wrapped in cello- 
phane; and that 50 pieces in a tin container 
would be boxed and covered with jute cloth 
stitched with string. This shipment was 
offered at US$2 million. 

In Szechuan Province the governor con- 
trols the opium production and also operates 
a factory with a capacity of 150 kilograms. 
Heroin factories were established in Kwangsi 
Province and in Yunnan Province. In 
Kwangtung Province the opium poppy plant- 
ing is about three times what it was in 1951. 
In Yunnan and Kweichow Provinces the 
Communist authorities have issued special 
instructions to increase the production of 
opium, Because the authorities have not 
shared the huge profits with the growers, 
they have not obtained as much opium as 
Was expected. The yield must be sold to the 
Communist cooperatives who with their 
agents openly sell the opium at prices rang- 
ing from US$35 per pound in large quanti- 
ties to more than US$100 per pound in quan- 
tities of a few pounds, Heroin is from six 
to ten times this price. These prices are in 
line with quotations by the Bank of China 
offering opium at US$72 per pound and 
heroin at US$500 per pound, 

JAPAN 


‘Through international liaison, the enforce- 
ment division of the narcotic section, Minis- 
try of Welfare, Japan, was able to effect the 
arrest of the notorious international nar- 
cotic smuggler from Shanghai, Li Sui Po, 
alias Lee Sau Fung, during the past year. 
Brilliant undercover work and surveillance 
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preceded the arrest of this trafficker in pos 
session of 500 grams of heroin. He is now 
under trial and is held on a Y10 million 
(U8$25,000) bond, the highest of record for 
narcotic traffickers in Japan. The authori- 
ties also have under arrest Li's coconspirator, 
Tze Oi Chan, altas Mrs. Wu, formerly or 
Shanghai. 

Approximately 12 kilograms of heroin, 50 
percent more than for any like period since 
the end of World War IJ, were seized from 
the unending flow of heroin to Japan from 
Communist China. In view of the state 
enforcement in Japan, officials do not con- 
sider the seizures to be more than 1 percent 
of the total smuggled into Japan from Com- 
munist China, This means that a huge 
amount of Communist heroin is being sold 
in Japan in a 12-month period. One mem- 
ber of the Communist organization stated 
that 120 pounds of heroin entered Japan 
Niigata Prefecture, arriving from Com- 
munist China through the North Korean 
port of Wonsan. The explanation for the 
manner of payment for such a quantity: 
about US$300,000, was that no money or 
goods are paid until the heroin is distributed 
to the Communist bosses in the various 
cities. Strategic goods are preferred tO 
money. 

Chinese Communist bosses in control of 
the traffic, assuming the role of import- 
export merchants and businessmen, relied 
principally on their tremendous capital t? 
facilitate the smuggling and distribution of 
heroin. 

For the Communists, the traffic in heroin 
in Japan was highly profitable and success 
Tul, but it was at the same time a grim 
deadly serious project. It was here that 
traffickers who dared reveal the identity of 
the suppliers had their ears severed from 
their heads. This method proved effective 
in closing avenues of information concerning 
factories producing heroin, accurate esti- 
mates of areas devoted to poppy cultivation: 
and the extent of the activities of the opiu™ 
buying and selling cooperatives in the In- 
terior of China. Even former employees 
dared not talk. 

Heroin poured into the country throug? 
the ports of Yokohama, Kobe, Kure, Sasebo. 
and smaller ports along the Japan Sea 85 
well as through the airports. With this very 
real weapon, Chinese Communist collabora- 
tors acting as representatives of the Commu- 
nist regime in China posed a threat to the 
health and safety of the nation. The Japs- 
nese press has begun to cry out against this 
dirty business of the Communist regime in 
China, 

As Jate as February 1954 the Japanese 
authorities were seeking 30 kilograms. ol 
heroin and 3,000 revolvers reported to have 
been landed in Kyushu from Communist 
China during the first part of the month. 

SOUTH KOREA 

South Korea is the target of tremendous 
quantities of heroin from North Korea. The 
trading companies in North Korea, as in 
China, controlled by the Communist regime 
insist that at least one-fourth of all 
leaving North Korea for South Korea m 
be either heroin or opium, The smugglers. 
usually agents operating both for informa- 
tion and monetary gain, have for the; 
part used the same route into South Kores 
since 1947. They obtain heroin in Kaesong 
and at small villages along the coast of Ni 
Korea, opposite Kanghwa Island, and enter 
South Korea at Inchon. Some have pro- 
ceeded overland directly to Seoul and thence 
to Taegu and Pusan, 

There is extensive cultivation of the opium 
poppy in the areas around Pyongyong in the 
west and Wonsan on the east coast. There 
is also considerable cultivation in the north- 
easternmost province of North Korea. Some 
of the opium is shipped to a factory in Com- 
munist China at Chungjin near Peiping, but 
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2 of the oplum is processed at a factory 


Ongyong. As much as 5 tons of heroin 


have been stored at this factory. 

Heroin is purchased in North Korea from 
the Communist trading companies in ex- 
Change for commodities most needed by the 
Communist regime. One of these commod- 
ities is rubber shoes, which on one occasion 
Were used in the amount of 3,000 pairs to 
Obtain 2,000 grams of heroin and 1,500 grams 
Of opium. The opium in this case came from 
Communist China. The heroin was the 
Coarse, granular, off-white type which has 
been sold into international traffic in North 

a since 1948. The heroin was originally 
u the familiar heavy tin cans with slip-over 

PS soldered and waxed to protect the con- 

nts. Communist trading stores in North 

ea have trafficked in heroin in this kind 

2 Container since 1949 in wholesale quant- 

ties. The containers appear to have been 
ammered out of corrugated metal. 

The 2,000 grams of heroin and the 1,500 
; > ams of opium were seized early in January 

ae The heroin had been placed aboard a 
qo foot boat about an hour before departure 

Tom Heichampo, a small town with 5 or 6 

Ocks capable of accommodating 17 to 18 

kani ships at one time on the coast of North 
rea between Kaesong and Kanghwa Island. 
a e smuggler was so confident of the con- 
toand and so accustomed to smuggling 
hat he did not bother to examine the con- 
eran of the packages which proved to be 
ae Percent heroin. The value of the rubber 
des traded for the opium and heroin was 
US81,200, 
A The smuggler stated that the Communist 
ume issues instructions to the trading 
companies in regard to the narcotics which 
ety the property of the Government. Most 
1 the smugglers average two trips monthly 
rom North Korea to South Korea with nar- 
dotles. Young girls working as maids or 
Prostitutes receive the narcotics on many 
t aslons. At other times the narcotics are 
3 over to wholesale syndicates, some of 
hich are made up of businessmen. 


A police official in the National Police 
Headquarters, Republic of Korea, stated that 
dom April 1, 1952, to March 31, 1953, 2,400 
Munists from North Korea, most of them 
Posing as refugees, were arrested in South 
Orea. These Communists had received 6 
onths* training in Communist ideology, 
tae names of associates, names of con- 
ts, answers to police in case of arrest, etc., 
1 political training school in northwest 
ea, 

Using the expression of this oficial, these 
Communist agents carried gold in one hand 
eat heroin in the other. The gold was for 
* vellng and living expenses; the heroin 

as for political activity, for mental pur- 
>} - Young girls from 18 to 23 years of 
ad had come down into South Korea from 
ore Korea as Communist agents. Some 

these became housemaids at appropriate 

es of politicians, others became prosti- 

a , not in the true sense of the word for 

living, but in order to accomplish their 

Political When the Communists 

ur wed with heroin they knew in advance 
here to deliver it. 

On May 10, 1953, heroin of the same qual- 
RA texture, and physical appearance, in the 
et Ount of 851 grams and in the same kind 
It Containers mentioned above, was seized as 

Was being smuggled into South Korea. 
— detail of similarity in the containers 
tended even to the wax paper sack fitted 
kate a brown sack of a peculiar texture and 
“stened at the top with paper clips of an 
Usual variety. 


72 grams was seized from a known Commu- 
t agent from North Korea. 
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Some of the narcotics sold by the Commu- 
nist trading companies in North Korea is 
morphine base which is usually delivered to 
guerrillas in the mountains in southwest 
South Korea. On October 31, 1953, a crude, 
clandestine plant, utilized for processing this 
morphine into heroin at the rate of 250 grams 
daily, was seized. 3 

In September 1953 a seizure was made of 
15.8 pounds of opium and 135 grams of 90 
percent heroin which had been brought in 
from North Korea. The opium was in glass 
jars and was in the odd-shaped balls which 
are characteristic of opium grown and col- 
lected in North Korea. The cultivators sell 
it in this form and it is usually cut through 
with a knife to prevent concealment of rocks 
for increased weight. 

One distributor of heroin in wholesole lots 
in Seoul was a North Korean who spoke per- 
fect Chinese and who operated a brothel over 
his flourishing trading store, To enter the 
brothel it was necessary to pass through the 
trading company. The heroin was sold by 
the prostitutes on the premises as well as 
directly by the operator of the business, It 
was established that this smuggler and 
wholesaler knew the heroin was manufac- 
tured in Pyongyong and was brought in 
through Kanghwa Island to Seoul, Taegu, 
and Pusan. He had several customers on an 
every-other-day basis at the rate of United 
States $10 for one-half gram of heroin. 

The heroin is sold at prices which the 
traffic will bear, which vary from US$2 per 
0.03 gram to about one-half that price when 
it is supplied to lepers, thieves, pickpockets, 
and the prostitutes in the “ditch” at Pusan. 

HONG KONG 


While movements of heroin through Hong 
Kong, because of its geographical location, 
continued despite efforts of local police who 
acted vigorously, there has been a notice- 
able trend toward bypassing this area when- 
ever possible with shipments to other free 
countries. Enforcement officials and the 
courts have taken a positive attitude to 
thwart the traffickers. On February 26, 
1954, in the Victoria District Court, Judge J. 
Reynolds, in sentencing a defendant for 

ion and sale of 12 grams of heroin, 
said, “I regard this offense of possession and 
sale of narcotics as one of the most serious 
offenses to come before me, and you are 
sentenced to 2 years and 6 months on each 
charge.” 
CONCLUSION 

The threefold increase in some areas in 
the land devoted to the cultivation of the 
opium poppy in Communist China, the es- 
tablishment of new heroin factories in Com- 
munist China, the continuation and expan- 
sion of a 20-year plan to finance politi- 
cal activities and spread addiction among 
free peoples through the sale of heroin and 
opium by the Communist regime in China, 
and the extension of the same pattern of 
narcotic activity to areas coming under the 
jurisdiction of Communist China has mush- 
roomed the narcotic menace from Commu- 
nist China into a multiheaded dragon 
threatening to mutilate and destroy whole 
segments of populations from whom the 
danger of addiction through ready avall- 
ability of drugs had been removed during 
the past 40 years by the uncompromising 
work of the narcotic enforcement authori- 
ties in the free countries of the world. 

Until this Communist traffic in narcotics 
is dried up, the agents of this menace wher- 
ever found must be apprehended and dealt 


On May 19, 1953, heroin in the amount of with surely and severely as a means of 


bringing under control this unbridled 


monster, 
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Aid to India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ok, I include the following statement: 
STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE EMANUEL CEL< 

LER, SUBMITTED TO COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 

AFFAIRS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JUNE 

8, 1954, ny SUPPORT or Unrrep STATES AS- 

SISTANCE TO INDIA 


It is proposed for the fiscal year 1955, the 
United States grant India $104.5 million, of 
which $85 million be in the form of develop- 
ment assistance and $19.5 million in the form 
of technical cooperation. In addressing my- 
self to this proposal and in support thereof, 
I say if we cannot afford more, most assur- 
edly we cannot afford less. 

I spent a little time in India some 6 
months ago, India bears a gruesome burden, 
hunger. India, at the beginning of both 
her independence and _ industrialization 
must maintain and sustain two and a half 
times the population of the United States in 
a country one-half our size. Enormous and 
intricate problems face India; first, the in- 
crease in agricultural output to feed her 
hungry, which means more arable land, more 
water, less disease that incapacitates, greater 
technical skills for the agricultural worker. 
For greater industrial output, there is the 
lack of investment capital, the lack of trained 
personnel, the lack of steel and the like. 
There is the huge illiteracy problem to 
wrestle with; there is unemployment in the 
cities and disease in the villages. But there 
is also an India alive with men and women 
of searching, sensitive minds, There is also 
an India that embraced democracy, that 
struggled through to proud independence; an 
India willing to take upon herself the re- 
sponsibilites and challenges of these problems 
through a government responsive to the peo- 
ple and representative of them; in short, to 
take them on in the free way of life. 

The people of Asia have their eyes upon 
India and upon Communist China. Which 
pattern shall impress itself upon the mind 
of men? That of democracy, of the free way 
of life with its trials and errors, its fluid 
give and take and compromise, its divided 
political pressures? Or that of the totalitar- 
lan state with its rigidities, the iron whip, 
the coerced direction? Which will succeed 
in giving man the fuller measures of food, 
employment, education, health? There are 
many in India, particularly among the young 
in the colleges, among the unemployed in 
the cities who watch the race. 

We who know the answer, who are so sure 
of the answer because we have the fruits of 
freedom which have placed us in the posi- 
tion to help others through to self-help can- 
not avert our eyes from the struggle of free- 
dom anywhere. 

I have seen some of the results of the eco- 
nomic and technical assistance we have 
granted India heretofore. You have the 
facts and the figures before you, but I have 
before me the memory of an Indian and his 
wife standing in front of their new one-room 
house, proud and loving of their tiny vege- 
table garden planted around the tiny ground 
of their home, the very first such garden they 
have seen, the very first of its kind in India, 
This is the work of their own hands through 
United States aid. 
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Fertilizers and steel are mighty good 
friends of independence. 

I have talked with many in India. I have 
gcen many of their villages, their community 
projects and their training schools, particu- 
larly the work done with and for refugees. I 
returned from India with the conviction 
that such aid as we give India is not a one- 
way stream. What flows back is a knowledge 
of India and Indians, enriching our under- 
standing not only of one another, but of the 
interplay of cultures and arts, of her in- 
fluences upon us and ours upon her. The 
ald is a bridgeway of learning both for us 
and for India. India has endured for cen- 
turies and has ancient wisdoms and patience 
and tolerance upon which we ourselyes can 
profitably draw and our aid to her cannot 
ever be that of some beneficence arrogantly 
insisting that she receive our bounty. It is 
because we have not understand the fierce- 
ness of the anticolonialism of the East, nor 
her surge for independence, nor her pride in 
jt for those who have achieved it, nor her 
cultural heritage of centuries that we have 
blundered in practical operation of our for- 
eign affairs in Asia. If we can understand 
and let India know we understand that in 
the act of giving we are receiving as well we 
shall have made a giant stride forward in 
strengthening our now necessary ties in the 
East. 

In the many quiet talks I had with In- 
dian leaders, I learned how, internally, the 
Indian Government insistently and effective- 
ly attacks the problem of Communist sub- 
version. I make this point because there 
are those who oppose aid to India on the 
false premise that India is pro-Communist. 

To deny our differences with the Indian 
Government would, of course, be absurd. 
Where there are freedom and independence, 
differences do arise. We have our differences 
with Great Britain, France, Italy. Just so 
do we have them with India. The differences 
are sharper, and, perhaps, more crucial. 
But aid is not an instrument for the carving 
out of a country’s mind. Let it suffice that 
India is free and that that freedom is worth 
nourishing and strengthening. 

We can neither save India from herself 
nor buy her for us with some millions of 
dollars. We couldn't if we would and we 
wouldn't if we could. We can only express 
our gratitude for the abundance which is 
ours and for the freedom many have died to 
give us by trying in whatever measures we 
can that others, too, grow in abundance and 
in freedom. 


Toward a Greater America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. A. L. MILLER 
Or NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, water—America’s greatest resource 
will continue to rule progress in the 
United States. What we do today will 
determine whether we will continue to 
experience our phenomenal growth and 
Maintain our standard of living, the 
highest in the world. 

The United States may run out of 
water before it runs short of oil or coal. 
There is a rapid depletion of our water 
resources and the President, when he 
appointed the new Cabinet-level group 
to study the situation, recognized that 
it is a serious problem that is facing the 
country. 
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The use of water in the United States 
has quadrupled in the past half century. 

There is no such thing as an inex- 
haustable supply of underground water. 
It comes nearer to be inexhaustable in 
the sand hill area of Nebraska, where it 
is estimated there are some 600-million 
acre-feet of water stored in the sand 
hills. 

Many engineers and farmers find that 
where they depend upon an underground 
supply of water for irrigation purposes, 
that the underground beds of water can- 
not be pumped indefinitely because the 
water supply and level go much lower 
after pumping. In some instances, the 
water level gets so low that only the very 
large companies, who are willing to spend 
some $50,000 to $75,000 for a well, can 
afford to develop new irrigation pumping 
projects. 

WHAT CAN WE DO? 


One might ask, “What can we do to 
preserve the water supply of the United 
States?” Proper soil conservation meth- 
ods, such as soil terracing and slowing 
up the runoff in wet weather would 
permit more moisture to sink into the 
soil. The building of dams to hold any 
runoff floodwater will make more water 
available during drought. The greatest 
waste this country has, when it comes 
to water, is from not using the water 
that constantly flows to the ocean from 
the several water divides in this country. 

I am reminded of what Daniel Webster 
once said in opposing western railroad 
development: 

I will never vote one cent from the Public 
Treasury to place the Pacific Ocean 1 inch 
nearer to Boston than it is. What do we 
want with this vast worthless area—this 
region of savages and wild beasts, of shift- 
ing sands and whirlwinds of dust, of cactus 
and prairie dogs? To what use could we 
ever hope to put these great deserts and 
those endless mountain ranges? 


To what use, Mr. Webster? To the 


building of bustling cities; to the de- 
velopment of fertile acres; to the homes 
of 35 million Americans, who supply 
nearly half of the entire Nation's de- 
mands of choice protective vegetables 
and truck crops; to the development of 
a $40 billion yearly retail sales averag- 
ing $1,139 for every man, woman, and 
child—retail sales for the Nation during 
the same year averaged $1,023 per cap- 
ita—and to the development of a new 
outlet for the products manufactured in 
the East. 

These are just a very few of the innu- 
merable benefits the Nation has received 
in the development of the West. It is 
interesting to note that practically all of 
this development has occurred during 
the past 50 years—since the inception of 
reclamation. 

LAND OF WEALTH 


Mr. Webster, even with his great fore- 
sight, had failed to realize the poten- 
tialities of the West and its tremendous 
wealth of land, minerals, and forests. 


He failed to reconcile the needs of our- 


mushrooming population to the possi- 
bilities of the West. 

One of the leading examples of the 
wealth found in the West is its immense 
untapped mineral resources. Latest 
mineral findings include vast amounts of 
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uranium—unknown a few years ago in 
the United States. Recent studies indi- 
cate we have a bountiful reserve of ura- 
nium to meet our needs for the years 
ahead when we reap the benefits of the 
atomic age. 

Despite these vast mineral resources: 
the dearest treasure of all the West is 
water. Water—the Nation's greatest re- 
plenishable natural resource—must be 
conserved and developed at an acceler- 
ating pace. It has been aptly said that 
water is worth what it costs. The indi- 
vidual who is thirsty will pay handsome- 
ly to quench his thirst. 

Reclamation in the West and supple- 
mental irrigation throughout the rest 
the country must work as allies in the 
economic growth of the Nation. 
other course means forfeiture of a 
of our national tradition, stagnation of 
development, and decreasing stan 
of living. 

VALUE OF WATER 

One cannot make a true objective 
study of irrigation and reclamation 
the West without first having a thorough 
understanding of the importance of 
water. The availability or lack of water 
has been the determining factor as tO 
whether areas continue to grow in popu- 
lation. 

Remembering the Dust Bowl] years of 
the thirties, one thinks of the mass mi- 
gration from the Middle West to the 
Garden State made fertile by irrigation- 
The increased purchasing power of the 
Central Valley project in California pro- 
vides an excellent case study of the influ- 
ence of resource development. 
project alone is estimated to provide # 
new yearly market for a million pairs of 
shoes made in the New England States 
and of thousands of home appliances 
made in Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. 

This new outlet would never be except 
for the reclamation and irrigation devel- 
opment of this area. 

In Colorado a comparison was made 
between two similar counties—one * 
gated, the other dry. For every 1,000 
acres of irrigated land, 33 persons 
supported, while the comparable dry- 
land area supports only 3.9 persons. 
The ratio of the number of inhabitants 
per 1,000 acres in irrigated farms has 
remained constant since 1930, but in the 
comparison area it has declined 42 per- 
cent. Since 1920 the population of the 
dry-land area has decreased about 29 
percent, while the population of the irri- 
ees area has increased about 13 per- 
cent. 

This one county added $1035 million 
to our gross national product in 193% 
$18 million in 1944, and $29 million in 
1949. 

That is what water has done for one 
irrigated county in Colorado. Not too 
far distant from that Colorado county 
is a prosperous city. It experienced ® 
phenomenal growth, like many of our 
cities, immediately following World 
War II. It is an attractive city and 
the people have a tremendous amount 
of civic pride, and justly so. Many 
industries have examined it as a possible 
new location. 
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GROWTH STALEMATED 


However, growth has been stalemated. 
No longer can the ambitious Chamber of 
Commerce seek new industries. . Why? 

ause there is not a sufficient supply 
of water available. Seems strange, 
does it not? A community in the heart 
of the Rockies, where many rivers origi- 
Nate, being stymied by a lack of water. 
ere are towns and communities under 
the upper Colorado River project that 
Will no longer grow unless they can get 
an ample supply of water and power. 
y, water is the lifeblood of not only 
Crops, but of communities. 

The same is true in California, The 
Citizens of Colinga are paying what 
amounts to $2,000 per acre-foot for their 
Water. The normal cost of water to the 
Average city is $3.50 per acre-foot. Yes, 
Much importance is placed on water in 
the West. 

At the present time there is more than 
25 million acres of land in the West now 
Under cultivation. Possibly 20 million 
acres which are susceptible to develop- 
Ment remain to be supplied with irriga- 
_ tion water. Of the 25 million acres un- 

der irrigation, only 7 million were con- 
Structed by the Federal Government— 
the remaining 18 million by local inter- 
ests without any financial assistance 
from the Federal Government. 

Total Federal investment in irriga- 
tion and reclamation projects is $1.9 bil- 

On. It should not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that local citizens have been ac- 

ve partners—paying partners—in each 
Of the projects. Before work is started 
on a Federal irrigation project, a repay- 
Ment contract must be negotiated. This 
Contract is based on the cost of all re- 
imbursable features of a project. Non- 
reimbursables such as flood control, nav- 
igation, fish and wildlife protection, rec- 
reation, and pollution abatement, are 
klonudered beneficial to the whole Na- 

n. * 


SPECIAL DIVDEND 


The Federal Government is reaping a 
Special dividend on the investment it has 
Made in Federal reclamation and irriga- 

n projects. Combined returns from 
individual and corporate tax revenues 
are estimated at $1.1 billion on 15 typical 
Areas. Total Federal cost for these proj- 
ects through June 30, 1952 was $264 mil- 
lion. Thus far, Federal taxes collected 

ve exceeded the Federal investment in 

ation features in these projects by 
50 percent. 
These revenues are in addition to the 
obligation voluntarily assumed by direct 
s of water to repay to the Govern- 
Ment the total cost of irrigation. Other 
dividends which cannot be counted in 
Monetary figures include homes and op- 
Portunities for our mushrooming popu- 
lation, : - 

It is a firm principle of the Eisenhower 

tration that the responsibility— 
and the cost—of resource development 
Should be borne to the greatest possible 
Extent by those who receive the benefits. 

In my own State of Nebraska, we find 
rg of the oldest irrigation districts in 
5 e United States. It was started about 
2 years ago. The North Platte Valley 

Mitchell, Scottsbluff, Gering, and 
Bayard would be «. parched land with few 
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inhabitants today if water was not being 
used to raise tremendous crops. This 
irrigation area has repaid to the United 
States several times over the cost of the 


projects through new taxes, new indus- 


tries, and the production of crops and 
fibers so badly needed by this country 
and the world. 

I have pointed out, and the record con- 
firms it, that irrigation and reclamation 
and the incidental power costs are repaid 
to the Federal Government. 

On the other hand, many billions of 
dollars are spent for flood control, har- 
bors and docks, and agriculture conser- 
vation payments. These are direct out- 
lays from the public Treasury. The 
Corps of Engineers, on water conserva- 
tion and control projects has spent $7,- 
245,017,000, or nearly four times the total 
spent on irrigation and reclamation dur- 
ing the past 50 years. 

No one quarrels over the benefits re- 
ceived from these projects. Most of the 
money spent on flood control is used to 
protect the soil. All of the agriculture 
conservation payments go for that pur- 
pose. Measures are taken to protect the 
land so that more crops might be raised. 
Most of the crops protected are corn and 
cotton—crops the Government has bil- 
lions of dollars worth in storage. 

Many of my colleagues in the East and 
the consuming parts of the country com- 
plain that money should not be spent for 
new irrigation districts. The story is 
that we now have too many crops. I will 
shortly point out that most of the crops 
raised under irrigation has not to date 
contributed to the surplus now on hand. 

If we are to accept the theory that no 
new projects should be developed be- 
cause we have surplus crops, then my 
colleagues in the East should resist 
moneys spent for flood-control and soil- 
conservation purposes. These moneys 
protect the soil so that more new crops 
can be produced. They ought also to 
oppose spending money on research so 
that more and better crops can be pro- 
duced. 

I can say to you, my colleagues, that 
this country can well become a have- 
not country and join more than half of 
the rest of the world and become hun- 
gry. Our new crop lands are limited. 
Our population grows rapidly. It takes 
10 or 12 years to develop an irrigation 
project. 

I am sure you realize that wars have 
been fought and won and even started 
because of the abundance or the lack 
of food. A hungry person does not want 
your prayers nor your arguments. He 
wants food in his stomach. If we are 
thinking of future generations, as we 
should, we would give our hearty sup- 
port to this new irrigated area that can 
be developed to meet the needs of future 
generations. 

How much does irrigation and recla- 
mation add to our present surplus crops? 
Very little is the correct answer. 

Irrigated lands in the Western States 
produce virtually all of the Nation’s apri- 
cots, almonds, walnuts, dates, lemons, 
figs, prunes, and olives. They supply 
about 95 percent of the grapes; 90 per- 
cent of the lettuce; 85 percent of the 
sweet cherries; 75 percent of the ava- 
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cados, pears, and cantaloupes; 65 per- 
cent of the asparagus; 50 percent of the 
peaches; and more than 50 percent of 
the commercial truck crops. 

Four Federal irrigation projects in the 
Southwest produce over 97 percent of 
United States grown dates; 45 percent 
of winter and 42 percent of spring let- 
tuce; 85 percent of the spring carrots; 
and sizable portions of the Nation's 
supply of other choice vegetables and 
truck crops. 

There are very few, if any, surplus 
crops caused by irrigation in the West- 
ern States. 

If this Congress is to continue being 
the custodian of the future resources of 
America, we must not neglect building 
toward a greater America which means 
more food, more resources, and more in- 
dustry. It is in this way that we can 
be a dynamic, growing America, a strong 
resource Nation able to meet the many, 
many demands of an expanding popu- 
lation and indeed a hungry world. 


Better Unemployment Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including the statement which I have 
submitted to the House Ways and Means 
Committee on behalf of pending bills to 
amend the unemployment compensation 
law and in support of the principles con- 
tained in the Forand bill, H. R. 9430, of 
which I am a cosponsor, and to which I 
hope that the committee and my col- 
leagues in the House will give favorable 
consideration. 

The statement follows: 

TESTIMONY BY CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM T. 
GRANAHAN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, ON 
PENDING BILS To AMEND THE UNEMPLOY-= 
MENT COMPENSATION Law 

BETTER UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I want to join in urging the approval 
of this committee of the principles contained 
in the Forand bill, H. R. 9430, of which I am 
a cosponsor, to increase unemployment com- 
pensation benefits approximately 50 percent 
and extend the period of benefits to a maxi- 
mum of 89 weeks. 

In addition, I earnestly support other 
bills before you which would extend unem- 
ployment compensation to Federal, State, 
and local Government employees. In Phila~ 
delphia, we are particularly aware of the 
desperate plight of many of the men who 
have been dismissed from the Navy Yard and 
from other Federal installations at a time 
of high unemployment generally, who have 
had serious difficulty in finding other work, 
and who have been ineligible for unemploy- 
ment compensation, 

Many of these people were recruited into 
Government work on, the basis of patriotic 
appeal at a time of labor scarcity. They were 
told they were needed to help their country’s 
defense effort. Jobs were plentiful in those 
days, and the decision to take Government 
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employment was, as I said, motivated largely 
by patriotism. 

It is ironic and unfortunate that the Gov- 
ernment thereupon dispensed with their 
services and threw them into the labor mar- 
ket at the worst possible time, when com- 
petition for available jobs has been severe. 
But unlike other wage earners who lost their 
jobs in this period, these Government em- 
ployees were not eligible for unemployment 
compensation and had not eyen the com- 
pensation checks to fall back on when their 
jobs came to an end. They were just cast 
adrift as you would throw out a worn-out 
pair of shoes. 

Therefore, I strongly urge that you take 
into consideration the valued service these 
workers have performed and cover them into 
the program at this time. It is a step which 
is long overdue, but one which we had some 
excuse for not having taken earlier while the 
Government's activities and -payrolls were 
expanding rather than contracting as they 
are now. Beginning more than a year ago 
when the new administration began its 
wholesale firing of Government workers and 
its elimination of whole agencies and func- 
tions of Government, it should have acted 
promptly to meet the moral obligation to our 
Government employees to provide this kind 
of economic protection. 

I venture to say that unless we take that 
step promptly, and include Government em- 
ployees under unemployment compensation, 
it will seriously undermine any future at- 
tempt the Government might have to make 
in time of emergency to talk people into 
leaving other jobe and taking Government 
jobs. We have seen too often the spectacle 
of conscientious Government workers abused 
and condemned for doing their work well; 
we have seen the sense of security go out 
of Government career service; we are seeing 
now that they almost alone among American 
wage earners do not even have this minimum 
protection of unemployment compensation. 

As to the Forand bill to liberalize the ex- 
isting unemployment-compensation law, it 
would mean in Pennsylvania an increase in 
the maximum benefits from the present $30 
a week to about $44 on the basis of present 
statistics on average weekly wages. In other 
words, with an average weekly wage of $66.08 
in Pennsylvania (the figure cited by Secre- 
tary of Labor Mitchell earlier this year in 
his report to the States on this matter), a 
worker would be eligible to receive a weekly 
compensation check of as much as one- 
half his regular pay up to a maximum of 
two-thirds of the State average wage, in this 
case up to two-thirds of $66.08. 

He would have to have been earning $68 
a week or more to be eligible for the top 
maximum. On anything less than 688, he 
would collect one-half of his regular pay as 
unemployment compensation. 

This formula is the same one recommend- 
ed by the study commission set up by the 
administration, and in turn recommended 
by the President in an appeal to the States 
to adopt this formula. None of the States 
did so. In Pennsylvania the maximum is 
still only $30 a week. 

I don't know exactly how many Pennsyl- 
vanians have exhausted their 26 weeks of 
benefits without finding suitable employ- 
ment, but I am sure the number is substan- 
tial, since Pennsylvania is second only to 
New York In the number of unemployed, and 
our total started to go up precipitately 
around October and November—from 88,900 
in October to 112,400 in November, and so on, 
until it has reached a level of, I believe, 
about a half-million. The October figure 
was doubled by December; that's how fast 
the increase was. These are just workers 
covered by unemployment compensation, 
not Government workers or others not 
covered. 

And these are other statistics we in Penn- 
Sylvana have been expertencing: 

Industrial activity in April declined for 
the 10ih consecutive month; for the first 
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4 months of this year, industrial activity 
was down 13 percent from the same period 
a year ago; carloadings, depressed by the low 
level of production in coal and steel, were 


the smallest since 1939; anthracite produc-, 


tion is the lowest in this century; and so on. 

All of this indicates to me, and I hope to 
you, that we must act promptly to protect 
our workers and our economy against a sharp 
further drop in purchasing power by pro- 
viding more adequate unemployment-com- 
pensation benefits. Extending the period of 
benefits of 39 weeks merely recognizes the 
desperateness of the difficulties of skilled 
workers in a period of general recession in 
finding suitable employment. In a State like 
mine, and in most industrialized areas, when 
employment is off it is off for Just about all 
businesses and not for a selected unfortunate 
few. 

So I urge that you approve the bill which 
81 of us in the House have joined in spon- 
soring, which would carry out these worth- 
while improvements. 

Under this bill, the Increased benefits and 
wider coverage would go into effect almost 
immediately, at Federal Government expense, 
if the States do not act on their own. The 
States would then have until July 1955 to 
change their laws to conform to the newer 
standards. It is necessary that the Federal 
Government take the initiative on this right 
now, since no State, as I said, has so far 
acted on President Eisenhower's appeal di- 
rected to the States to bring their systems 
up to date in this fashion. We must lead 
the way, and then they will follow. Ap- 
parently they won't act on their own. 


Putting the Bite on Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
cautious Wall Street Journal remarked 
recently: 

Tariff boosts, not cuts, might be Congress’ 
response to Ike's freer trade urgings. 

If joblessness continues to rise, then a 
few tariff hikes are possible. 


The following editorial from the June 
9, 1954, issue of the Altoona (Pa.) Trib- 
une discusses the subject and is timely 


reading. 
The editorial follows: 
PUTTING THE BiTe on Us 


We in Altoona have reason to know that 
the condition of business throughout most 
of the Nation has been a cause of much con- 
cern in the last 6 months. 

The basic reasons for this situation appear 
to be vague, although the end of the Ko- 
rean war, with a consequent drop in war 
production, is regarded as a major cause, at 
least. 

No one has attempted to figure out just 
how much our foreign policies in recent 
years have had to do with the overall eco- 
nomic picture in America. But, there are 
many who say it is a vital factor, having 
its effect upon business in Altoona, as well 
as in most other parts of the Nation. 

What factors of foreign policy? 

Well, some of the most important are those 
relating to tariffs, to exports and imports, 
of course. 

Even the cautious Wall Street Journal re- 
marked recently, “Tariff boosts, not cuts, 
might be Congress’ response to Ike's ‘freer 
trade’ If joblessness continues to 
rise, then a few tariff hikes are possible.” 
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Now, few things seem to interest the Amer- 
ican people less than a discussion of tarifls- 

But the problem reaches into every indus 
trial city of America. 

Since the men behind the scenes in Wash- 
ington for years have been pushing the mM 
extensive program of internationalism in 
American history, the complex problems re- 
lating to sensible foreign relations, on the 
economic, cultural, and military fronts, have 
become so inextricably confused that many 
of our leading men seem to be totally unable 
to see that their duty in Washington is 
the complete economic rehabilitation 
every country in the world, but ressona 
relations which result in benefit to 
United States of America. 

In brief—and in these days of popular 
internationalism in New York and Washing 
ton, it sounds like basest slander to state 
a constitutional fact the American people 
do not send their representatives to Wash 
ington to be philanthropists for other 
nations. 

IMPORTS MAKE JOBLESS 


Yet a recent survey purports to show that 
at least 300,000 American workingmen an 
women are out of jobs because of im 
competition. And, it is said, unemployment 
due to the increasing number of imports into 
this country is increasing. 

Lower labor costs abroad are making im- 
ported merchandise available in many in- 
stances to American shoppers at prices far 
under those of similar merchandise made in 
this country. 

Recently, Iowa's Representative JENSEN 
told a House hearing that American dollars 
paid for most of the cost of drilling thou- 
sands of deep wells in India for irrigation. 
but 90 percent of the equipment used was 
bought in Europe. 

Mr. Jensen charged that specifications for 
the pipe used called for 11 threads to te 
inch, so American manufacturers could not 
even compete. 

The United States standard for pipe 
threads, he said, is nine threads to the inch. 
Eleven threads are the European standard. 

Mr. JENSEN also charged that the Uni 
States Reclamation Bureau bought more 
than half its powerhouse equipment in EU- 
rope last year, He cited a typical item of 
$182,000 paid to Brown Boveri Corp., Swit- 
zerland, for four circuit breakers installed at 
Bismarck, N. Dak. American bids for the 
same kind of equipment were nearly 
as high. 

But if the Government does not support 
the American system, if it does not sup 
the high standard of living of the America® 
worker, can we expect such a standard to 
survive for long, in the face of such inter“ 
national competition, plus our endless hand- 
outs, our military costs, and the ceasless 
efforts of Europe's Reds and radicals to in, 
yolve us in one global war after the other? 

Thinking in terms of the American people. 
we sometimes suspect, ends at the District 
of Columbia boundaries, and gives way 
thinking in terms of-foreign lands and for- 
eign peoples. 


Unemployment Compensation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, while Government agencies 
squabble among themselves over the ex- 
tent of unemployment—with conserva 
tives estimates putting the total at abou i 
314 million—9 lcading Senators and 8 
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Members of the House, all Democrats, 
have joined in introducing a bill to over- 
haul the unemployment-compensation 
program, increase benefits by about 50 
percent, and extend the period of cover- 
age to 39 weeks. 

I was happy to join in cosponsoring 
this important legislation. Westmore- 
land County has been hard hit by un- 
employment. Recent figures from the 
Department of Labor showed that Penn- 
sylvania had more covered unemploy- 
ment than all six New England States, 
plus Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and 
Nevada combined—more than any State 
except New York. The total of New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania was 
equivalent to from one-fourth to one- 
third of all the covered unemployment 
in the Nation. 

And another set of statistics issued by 
the Department of Labor showed that 
more than 250,000 workers in the coun- 
try, as of March, had been unemployed 
for more than 26 weeks and had thus 
used up all their unemployment com- 
pensation. 

The bill I have joined in sponsoring— 
H. R. 9430, known as the Douglas-Ken- 
nedy-Humphrey-Forand bill — would 
mean an increase in the maximum bene- 
fits under unemployment compensation 
in Pennsylvania, for instance, from the 
present $30 a week to $44. It would be 
based on a formula recommended by 
President Eisenhower which be directed 
to the individual States—and which 
they ignored. Not one of the States has 
put into effect the higher benefits the 
President had recommended. 


Under those circumstances, the Demo- 
crats in the House and Senate waited for 
the President to come forward with pro- 
posed Federal legislation to take care of 
this pressing problem, but months went 
by and no administration bill was forth- 
coming. Consequently, we introduced 
our own bill to carry out these features 
of what we assume are the Eisenhower 
program, even though he has not put up 
much fight for it in Congress. 

An interesting aspect of this situation 
is that at the same time he was futilely 
calling upon the States to increase their 
unemployment compensation benefits, 
the President's own Budget Bureau was 
cutting the funds for the Department of 
Labor in the administration both of un- 
employment compensation of the United 
States Employment Service. 

The Budget Bureau cut the Labor De- 
partment's appropriation requests for 
the costs of administering unemploy- 
ment compensation and the employment 
service by nearly $1 million below the 
level of 1953. Now the House Appropria- 
tions Committee has come along and cut 
it another $110,000. The amazing thing 
about this is that when the demands 
upon these services are rising, they have 
to fire staff members and cut down on 
their operations. 

A tipoff to the reasoning which went 
into this upside-down decision lies in the 
fact that the Eisenhower budget, pre- 
pared beginning last July, was based on 
expectations of “a high level of employ- 
ment, a high level of prosperity,” in the 
words of Secretary of Labor James P. 
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Mitchell. Thus, it would seem, the 
steady alarming increase in unemploy- 
ment has caught the executive depart- 
ment by surprise, and it has not revised 
its budget estimate to conform to the 
present facts. 

This has been true not only in con- 
nection with unemployment compensa- 
tion and the employment service, but 
apparently in regard to practically all 
programs of government, Therefore, 
unless there is a quick, decisive upturn 
in economic activity in the country, and 
people go back to jobs which folded up 
over the past months, most of the budget 
estimates on which the whole Eisen- 
hower program is based will blow sky- 
high, and our fiscal position will be 
chaotic, 


Editorial Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following edito- 
rial from the Sunday, June 6, 1954, edi- 
tion of the Nevada Daily Mail, Nevada, 
Mo.: 

Conoress Dors Some Work 

A number of Republican leaders have 
been telling us that despite all the furor over 
the Army-McCarthy hearings, the Congress 
was getting its work done. The evidence 
now seems to indicate that, at least so far 
as appropriations are concerned, this is 
quite correct. 

Appropriations measures are supposed to 
be enacted by June 30, since the Govern- 
ment's new fiscal year begins July 1. But 
seldom in the last 6 years has Congress come 
anywhere near meeting that deadline. Once 
things dragged on until September 6, and 
twice it failed to clean up appropriations ac- 
tion until the very end of October. 

This time the House is a whole month 
ahead of last year's not very impressive 
schedule, and the Senate seems to be doing 
better, too. 

The House has passed 7 of the 11 money 
measures called for, and in the aggregate 
they represent five-sixths of the funds 
sought by President Eisenhower. The Sen- 
ate has disposed of 2 of the 7 approved in 
the House, and has another ready for early 
consideration. Hearings on three more are 
incomplete. 

If this pace could be maintained, we 
might see all appropriations voted by the 
June 30 deadline. The sticker appears to be 
foreign aid. Neither House can do anything 
on the money side until Congress approves 
the basic authorization for ald expenditures, 
and this has not been done. 

Though it is too early to say what the 
Senate will do on this score, the House has 
chopped almost $3 billion off the President's 
requests in acting on 7 bills. About half 
the cut came in the military budget. 

So much has been said, not only in re- 
cent months but in the last few years, about 
the irresponsibility and neglect of elemental 
lawmaking duties in Congress that it seems 
only fair to recognize the improvement 
shown in 1954 in this vital appropriations 
field. 

Congress obviously is not at a standstill 
while the great inquiry grinds on, Earnest 
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men are hard at work in the grubbiest area 
of lawmaking there is—marking up the 
money bilis. 

They deserve to be encouraged for their 
responsible effort. And one may perhaps be 
forgiven for hoping that their example will 
be contagious on Capitol HiL 


A Bill To Amend Public Law 280 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I introduced a bill which would amend 
Public Law 280 to require full consulta- 
tion with the Indian tribes before any 
legislation is enacted by a State legisla- 
ture providing for an extension of the 
jurisdiction of the State in civil and 
criminal matters. 

This bill was introduced in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent in a statement that he issued when 


he approved H, R. 1063 as Public Law 


280. 

A second provision of the bill is that 
final approval by the Federal Govern- 
ment is required before any State legis- 
lation, extending civil and criminal ju- 
risdiction, becomes effective. 

These requirements would not, how- 

ever, be applicable with respect to the 
areas of Indian country in States, such 
as the five named in Public Law 280 and 
those named in prior statutes conferring 
jurisdiction on particular States, as to 
which jurisdiction over the matters de- 
scribed in that measure has been spe- 
cifically placed in the State by act of 
Congress. 
This bill would establish orderly pro- 
cedure for bringing the areas of Indian 
country in additional States within the 
operation of the jurisdictional provi- 
sions added to the United States Code 
by Public Law 280. 

In any State where such an extension 
of State jurisdiction was contemplated 
the first step would be for the Governor 
to consult fully with the Indians con- 
cerned to ascertain their wishes and de- 
sires in the matter and to report the 
results of such consultation to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

The second step would be a notifica- 
tion by the Governor to the Secretary 
that the State had enacted afirmative 
legislation for the exercise of jurisdic- 
tion over the matters described in Public 
Law 280 within the areas of Indian coun- 
try in the State. 

It would then become the duty of the 
Secretary to find and determine whether 
the proposed extension of jurisdiction 
would be in the best interests of the 
Indians concerned and whether the other 
conditions established by the bil had 
been fulfilled. If the finding and de- 


„termination was in the affirmative, a 


public notice to that effect would be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register. Upon 
the 90th day after the publication of 
the notice the jurisdiction of the State 
would be extended, by force of the terms 
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of the bill itself, to the matters described 
in Public Law 280 within the areas of 
the Indian country listed in the notice. 

The adoption of this bill, calling for 
thorough Indian, State, and Federal con- 
sideration of each proposal for extend- 
ing State jurisdiction over additional 
areas of Indian country, would offer a 
practical and equitable way of accom- 
plishing the objectives underlying the 
enactment of Public Law 280. 

Public Law 280 recognized that the 
constitutions or laws of certain States, 
other than California, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Oregon, and Wisconsin, as 
named in the law, contain a disclaimer 
of jurisdiction over the matters described 
in that measure, 
< This bill which I have introduced fol- 
lows those ‘sections of Public Law 280 
which recognize these disclaimers of ju- 
risdiction, and places those States which 
have such disclaimers of jurisdiction in 
the same position as those States which 
do not have such disclaimers of juris- 
diction. 

Public Law 280 excepted the areas of 
Indian country comprising the Red Lake 
reservation in Minnesota, the Warm 
Springs reservation in Oregon, and the 
Menominee reservation in Wisconsin 
from the jurisdiction specifically placed 
in those States. Consequently, if the 
Congress later concluded that it would 
be in the best interests of the Indians 
concerned to provide for an extension 
of the jurisdiction of any one of these 
States to the excepted area, it would be 
necessary for Congress to enact a sepa- 
rate bill for that purpose. 

There is included in this bill, there- 
fore, an amendment to Public Law 280, 
making applicable to these three reser- 
vations the same procedures as are pro- 
vided by this bill for the areas of In- 
dian country where jurisdiction has not 
been specifically placed in the State by 
act of Congress. This provision would 
avoid any necessity for Congress at some 
later time to enact a separate bill or 
bills for an extension of State jurisdic- 
tion to one or more of these three reser- 
vations with respect to such matters. 

It is felt that the procedures embodied 
in the proposed bill would materially aid 
in accomplishing the purposes of Public 
Law 280 by clarifying language and by 
providing the safeguards recommended 
in the President’s statement. 


Postal Junk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, many 
of my constituents express amazement 
that our post offices are being used for 
the dissemination of advertising and 
other printed material to boxholders at 
nominal expense, this especially in view 
of the huge deficits of that Department 
for some time past. There is general 
sentiment that this service, if it could 
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be called such, should adequately pay 
its own way. I submit herewith an edi- 
torial from the Albany Times Union un- 
der date of June 4 which I am sure ex- 
presses the true sentiments of the ma- 
jority in my district: 

Posral JUNK 


Our mailbox at home and probably yours, 
too, is filled these days with an assortment 
of junk not even suitable for papering a 
room reserved for particularly obnoxious 
weekend guests. 

This stuff is what used to be called throw- 
aways because that literally was what it was; 
circulars tossed into doorways by a young- 
ster who thereby earned a few pennies an 
hour. 

Now, under revised postal regulations, it 
is carried by the postman. It is the kind 
of stuff that carries no name. It reads: Resi- 
dent of such and such number on such and 
such a street, and it announces a miraculous 
cure for warts and things like that. It is 
an additional burden for the postman and 
generally an annoyance to the recipient. 

Promoters who use this method to blanket 
a neighborhood get by at so little cost that 
it amounts to almost free delivery. Post- 
master General Summerfield professes con- 
cern about a deficit. Well, here is one ex- 
pense he could ask Congress to stop at 
once, 


India Curbs Missionaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Christian Science Monitor of May 
18, 1954: 

POLITICAL MEDDLING CHARGED—INDIA CURBS 

MISSIONARIES 
(By Gordon Graham) 

Caicutra.—The whole pattern of Christian 
mission work in India, built by generations 
of missionaries from overseas, is today in 
danger of severe curtailment. 

This has been brought about in the short 
period of 1 year by the political activities 
of a minority of European and American 
missionaries who have allowed their zeal for 
the progress of their flocks to make them 
not only pastors but political advocates. 

In the remote hills of Assam, for example, 
a group of American Baptists who have been 
working among the Naga hilimen for 80 years 
have become identified with the Nagas’ un- 
acceptable demand for independence from 
New Delhi, 

Similarly, in Madhya Pradesh, central 
India, the state government has formed a 
committee to inquire into the allegedly un- 
fair methods of conversion employed by 
missionaries in aboriginal areas. 

The result is that missionaries wishing to 
come to India are very often refused visas, 
while missionaries returning to the west may 
not be permitted reentry. This trend is the 
reverse of events from 1947 to 1952 when the 
number of non-Indian Christian mission- 
aries in India increased from 2,271 to 4,683. 
The Government of India has not revealed 
the current figure, but the presumption is 
that it is either on the decline or static. 

(Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru said 
May 18 his Government’s objections to for- 
eign missionaries are based solely on political 


grounds, not religious, according to the Asso- 
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elated Press. During a foreign affairs debate 
in Parliament, he said Christianity is one of 
the oldest religions in India and foreign mis- 
sionaries had done excellent work here, espe- 
cially in education and social welfare.) 


MONEY LURE SEEN 


Behind the opposition to foreign mission 
work is the hard core of Hindu conservative 
thought, which notes with alarm that thou- 
sands of Indians, mainly Harijans (formerly 
untouchables), and remote, underprivileged 
tribes are adopting the Christian faith. This 
proselytization, the Hindus challenge, is not 
genuine. In the words of B. D. Khaitan, of 
Calcutta, “our people are poor and they fall 
a victim to the allurements of money, and 
this is how hundreds of thousands of our 
brethren have been compelled to accept 
Christianity,” 

In Parliament recently Miss Maniben Patel, 
daughter of the late Sardar Vallabhai Patel, 
made similar accusations claiming that mis- 
sionaries concentrate on poor, illiterate peo- 
ple and small children. 

In the hands of Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Home Minister Kailas Nath Katju, 
who are responsible for the Government of 
India’s official policy, the extreme Hindu atti- 
tude is tempered. India is a secular state 
and there is no opposition to Christianity, 
the Government makes clear, but it would 
prefer, it implies, that Christianity should 
be propagated by Indians. 

NUMERICAL STRESS 

The 100 mission organizations in India, 
many of which are administered by Indians 
although they include missionaries from 
overseas, rest their case squarely on the In- 
dian Constitution, which states: “All per- 
sons are equally entitled to freedom of con- 
science and the right to profess, practice, and 
propagate religion.” 

They draw particular attention to the use 
of the word “persons,” which shows that 
these rights are not confined to Indian 
citizens. 

The pity of the situation Is that those mis- 
sionaries who concentrate on numerical 
proselytization and may use questionable 
means to achieve this are a very small minor- 
ity. But this minority is undermining the 
acknowledged achievements of the others 
who give education, medical aid, and social 
service without aiming at conversion beyond 
the voluntary response of those who may 
admire the Christian example. 

The emergent trend is that Christianity in 
India, like most other things, is becoming 
subject to a policy of national self-sufficiency, 
and those Christian organizations which are 
most deeply Indianized have the best chance 
of growth. This gives a head start to the 
Roman Catholic Church, which appointed 
the first Indian cardinal last year, 


Statement of Position on Pending 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, inas- 
much as I am called out of Washington 
and will not have an opportunity to vote 
on the Labor, Health, Education, and 
Welfare bill, H. R. 9447, I would like to 
state for the record that I am unreserv- 
edly in favor of this legislation, have 
asked to be paired in favor of it, and 
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would support it with my vote if it were 
Possible for me to be present. 

I have also been informed that a bill 
to extend for 1 year the present recipro- 
cal trade agreements will probably be 
voted upon Friday of this week. I sup- 
ported this legislation when it was before 
the House in a prior session, and, if it 
were possible for me to be present, I 
would again support it on final passage. 


Food Prices and Living Costs in Relation 
to Unemployment Compensation Bene- 
fits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
— 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the statement I submitted this morning 
to the House Committee on Ways and 
Means on the need for revision of the 
unemployment compensation laws to 
provide more adequate benefits, particu- 
larly in this time of very high living 
costs. The statement is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, while the official notice from the 
committee does not list the Forand bill, H. 
R. 9430, of which I am a cosponsor, among 
those bills presently being considered in 
these hearings, I would like to plead with 
the committee to take it up and discuss it 
and act upon it. I think the subject matter 
of that bill is one of the most urgent matters 
facing the Congress today. 

I don't know how many members of the 
committee saw the latest report from the 
Department of Labor on employment condi- 
tions of the Nation's major production and 
employment centers. It was a rather fright- 
ening report. 

Sixteen major areas in the country were 
shifted from group IIT (moderate labor sur- 
plus) to group IV (substantial or very sub- 
stantial labor surplus). I'd like to mention 
those labor areas. Leading the list alphabet- 
ically is the Albany-Schenectady-Troy, N. Y. 
area. Others include: Aurora, III., Buffalo, 
N. Y.. Erie, Pa., Evansville, Ind., Fall River, 
Mass.. Fort Wayne, Ind., Jackson, Miss., Joliet, 
III., Knoxville, Tenn., Peoria, Ill, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa., Reading, Pa., St. 
Louis, Mo., Utica-Rome, N. Y. 

These 16 new surplus labor areas—areas of 
substantial labor surplus—are among 51 ma- 
jor areas of the country with anywhere from 
6 to 12 percent or more unemployment, 
Every member of this committee, I belleve, 
is aware from his own observation of the 
extent of unemployment in his State. Most 
of you, I think, have surplus labor areas in or 
close to your districts. Not a single major 
labor market area in the country has today 
a labor shortage. 

This situation has been getting progres- 
sively worse since last fall. Although we 
have been reassured that business is going 
to pick up eventually, or soon, or sometime, 
the fact is that there has been no sudden 
upswing that any of us have been able to 
find in our own districts. In Missouri, for 
instance, unemployment has more than 
doubled since October and is about 2½ times 
what it was a year ago. And apparently 
it is still going up. More than half of the 
State's unemployment is concentrated in St 
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Louls—at least that part of the unemploy- 
ment covered by unemployment compensa- 
tion. Between April and May of this year, 
the total rose by more than 10 percent in 
St. Louis. I'm afraid many more people will 
be on the unemployment rolls in the coming 
months—perhaps not for as long a period as 
many workers currently on the unemploy- 
ment compensation rolls have been out of 
jobs, but long enough, I fear, to experience 
the shock of going from a good paying job 
to an income of $20 or $25 or $30 a week 
on unemployment compensation. In my 
own State of Missourl the maximum benefit 
is $25 a week. 

Now, gentlemen, if the purpose of unem- 
ployment compensation is to help sustain 
purchasing power in periods of temporary 
layoff or recession—periods such as the one 
we are now going through—I would appre- 
ciate if someone would let our unemployed 
know how they are to live on $25 a week. 
The cost of living in St. Louit, as in most 
cities in the country, is 15 or 16 percent 
higher than it was 4 years ago. You all 
know what has happened to the price of 
coffee—the consumer's price index, which is 
usually on the conservative side, listed it for 
April at an average of 61.13% a pound; actu- 
ally canned coffee is running around $1.35. 
Frankfurters were 56 cents a pound, veal 
cutlets $1.10, pork chops 88 cents, milk ay- 
eraged 22% cents a quart, peanut butter 49 
cents a pound, eggs 55 cents a dozen. 
These were average in our cities in April, 
Rents as we know have been going up every- 
where, transportation costs go up steadily. 
The few things that come down in price 
seasonally are counterbalanced by those that 
go up steadily. When butter went down be- 
cause of lower support prices, the average 
price to the consumer was still 70 cents a 
pound, according to the CPI. 

All Iam trying to get acroas to you gentle- 

men in listing these figures Is the fact that 
the cost of living is at or very near record 
levels. People out of jobs must still pay 
the rent or the mortgage. When it comes 
to food, it is worthwhile, I think, to keep 
in mind that very few of our grocery stores 
in this country operate a credit business. 
That went out of style and became econom- 
ically burdensome for the small neighbor- 
hood store in the face of severe price com- 
petition by the chains. You can't go into 
the grocery store—unless it might be one 
you have been patronizing for a number of 
years and is independely owned and is owner- 
managed, where the owner knows you—and 
buy a lot of groceries and charge it. The 
family out of work doesn’t eat if it is out of 
cash. 
So in this situation with millions of un- 
employed, an unemployment compensation 
system which works effectively has got to 
provide a temporary income sufficient to en- 
able them to meet the barest minimum 
necessities. Twenty-five dollars a week will 
not do that. 

Under the Forand bill, H. R. 9430, the max- 
imum compensation benefits in a State like 
Missouri will be about $40 a week, basing it 
on the same formula President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of Labor Mitchell have recom- 
mended be adopted by the States. None of 
the States has acted to put these higher 
standards into effect. Many of them are 
unable to act this year. The Forand bill 
would make it possible to put these higher 
standards into effect immediately and then 
give the States a full year in which to amend 
their own laws and raise their standards to 
the recommended levels. 

In addition to increasing benefits, the 
Forand bill also extends their duration. In 
Missouri, we have something like 48,000 or 
more unemployed subject to the unemploy- 
ment compensation program. Of course, 
there are additional thousands unemployed 
not covered by the present law. In Missouri 
nearly 4,000 workers went off the unemploy- 
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ment rolls In April after exhausting their 
benefits. In March it was 3,000—that is 7,000 
in 2 months’ time. That is happening all 
over the country—something like 157,000 
claimants had exhausted their benefits in 
April and another 150,000 did so in March. 

That is why our bill urges an extension of 
the period of coverage to 39 weeks instead of 
the present variable periods in the different 
States. When we urge longer coverage, it is 
not because we are resigned to having people 
going 39 weeks without finding suitable em- 
ployment. I am distressed that it takes so 
long. No doubt there are a few on the rolls 
taking an easy way out, collecting unemploy- 
ment compensation and avoiding work, 

But I know that is not true of the over- 
melming majority of people who are jobless 
today and forced by necessity to try to live 
on unemployment compensation. They are 
the ones I am concerned about. They are 
the people the Forand bill is intended to 
help. I urge you to take it up and approve 
it and report it out for House action. 


American Legion To Convene in 
Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to include a recent issue of 
my newspaper column, Keenotes, on the 
subject of the American Legion conven- 
tion, which will be held in the Nation's 
Capital from August 30 to September 2, 
1954: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 


The American Legion is coming to Wash- 
ington, In its 36 years of annual meetings, 
it has been in every section of the country 
and now at long last it comes to its Capital, 
whose place in the world the members of the 
Legion have done so much to secure and 
protect. 

The convention will be held August 30 to 
September 2. I am writing this note so far 
ahead of convention time so that my voice 
might be added to those who urge Legion- 
naires and their familles to attend this year. 
The registration committee of the conven- 
tion is anxious to have registrations as soon 
as possible in order to facilitate housing, 
entrance to places of interest, and proper 
planning for the needs of the huge numbers 
who will no doubt be in attendance. It is 
estimated that this will be the largest con- 
vention ever held by the Legion, 

Washington is looking forward to these 
visitors. A great bond exists between the 
American Legion and this city. Our Na- 
tion's Capital embodies the tangible evidence 
of the bravery and sacrifice of the men who 
have fought for its preservation. Beside the 
important meetings, transaction of business 
and plans for the future, those who attend 
the convention will see the sacred shrines of 
thelr country. They will follow the path 
of history which saw this beautiful city rise 
from the mud flats along the Potomac River 
in little more than a century and a half. 
They will be serious in the realization that 
60 many peoples of the world are looking to 
this place for leadership. They will feel 
the eyes of the Nation's leaders, past and 
present, on them as they march down the 
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“avenue of parades.” They will visit the 
Capitol and the Supreme Court, stand be- 
side the marble figure of Chief Justice 
Marshall and with him look down the Mall 
to the white shaft of the Washington Monu- 
ment and to the classic Lincoln Memorial. 
They will stand in respectful attention at 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Arling- 
ton. They will visit the White House, and 
perhaps take a boat ride down the river to 
Mount Vernon. If time permits, they will 
visit other places of interest, the Smith- 
sonian Institute, the Congressional Library, 
the art galleries, the FBI, the mint, and 
many others. There will be much to do and 
see, but perhaps above all that they do and 
see, there will enter into their hearts the 
strengthened realization that whatever they 
might have suffered or sacrificed in their par- 
ticipation in war, here in Washington is 
the symbolic evidence that it was not in 
vain. 
leave, the knowledge that the American 
people are eternally grateful to them. 


Principle Into Practice Is Now the 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Nashville Tennessean: 

PRINCIPLE Into PRACTICE Is Now THE PROBLEM 

Historic though it is, the schocl-segrega- 
tion decision handed down yesterday by the 
United States Supreme Court could not be 
called. unexpected. 

And because it could not, it should be 
viewed in the perspective of the long sweep 
of time. N 

It is not going to bring an overnight reyo- 
Tution, It is, in the years ahead, going to 
bring some changes or at least accelerate 
some already underway. 

But the South is and has been for years 
a land of change. Its people—of both races 
have learned to live with change. 

They can learn to live with this one. 
Given a reasonable amount of time and 
understanding, they will. 

As a matter of principle, the status of 
segregation in the public schools is no longer 
in doubt. Unanimously, the Nation's high- 
est tribunal has ruled that it violates the 
United States Constitution’s guarantee that 
every citizen shall have equal protection 
under the laws. 

The problem to be faced, therefore, 18 
how to reconcile practice with this principle. 
No one who knows the problem can say that 
its solution will come easily. The preju- 
dices of generations cannot be swept away 
with one stroke of the legal brush. To pre- 
tend that they could would be to court con- 
sequences potentially more damaging and 
unsettling than any attending the problem 
as it now stands. 

THE LAW OF THE LAND 

The existence of extralegal difficulties, how- 
ever, cannot become a permanent excuse for 
disregarding the legal principle. 

The principle has been unequivocally 
enunciated as the law of the land. To flout 
it would not only bring discredit to a great 


They can take with them, when they 
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section but would merely delay what have 
now become inevitable decisions. 

In facing up to it, the people need to call 
on the best that is in themselves. They also 
look for guidance in implementing the prin- 
ciple to the same Supreme Court which has 
pronounced it. 

And such guidance, it Is reassuring to note, 
seems certain to come in one form or 
another. 

For while the Court has stated flatly that 
“in the field of education the doctrine of 
separate but equal has no place,” it has with 
sympathetic wisdom called for further argu- 
ments on how and when to translate prin- 
ciple into practice. 

That the Court faced squarely up to the 
issue and ruled as it did should not come 
as too great a surprise. 

For more than 15 years now, it has been 
enunclating new points of law in gradually 
breaking down the barriers of segregation in 
public educational institutions. The “sep- 
arate but equal” doctrine itself, as handed 
down in the celebrated Plessy v. Ferguson 
case of 1896, had already been successfully 
attacked as it related to institutions of 
higher learning. 

It has seemed inevitable, therefore, that 
the Court would ultimately rule against seg- 
regation in all public schools. The question 
was when, and it has now been answered. 

NO IMMEDIATE INTEGRATION 


For several reasons, however, this does not 
mean that integration is going to replace 
segregation in a day, a year, or even a decade. 

In the first place, the Court itself has 
delayed implementing its ruling by schedul- 
ing new arguments for this fall on the me- 
chanics of putting it into effect. 

That in itself provides not only additional 
time in which to seek a workable solution 
but a highly appropriate forum for consid- 
eration of the problem in the kind of calm 
atmosphere it demands. By recognizing the 
practical considerations as well as the legal 
ones that are involved, the Supreme Court 
can do itself great credit and the people of 
the South, both white and Negro, a profound 
service, 

Even when the Court's decrees are handed 
down in their final form, however, much 
will remain before even the legal barriers, 
much less the practical ones, are broken 
down. . 

Mr. Harry Ashmore, editor of the Little 
Rock Gazette, explains this in detail in his 
just-published summary of the exhaustive 
survey conducted under the auspices of the 
Ford Foundation, the Negro and the Schools, 
He writes: 

“The distinction made here between legal 
and de facto segregation Is essential to any 
consideration of the future of biracial edu- 
cation in the United States. The limit of 
Supreme Court action is the setting of a new 
legal precedent; even if segregation in the 
public schools were flatly declared uncon- 
stitutional, integration would be ordered 
only in the 5 school districts cited in the 
5 specific cases. 

“No change would necessarily occur in the 
other 11,173 districts where segregation has 
been legal and usually practiced until and 
unless individual suits were brought against 
each administrative unit. This in itself 
guarantees a rather lengthy transition 
period. 

“As long ago as 1938 the Court began enun- 
elating the new points of law which led to 
the admission of Negroes to the graduate 
schools of southern universities, yet 15 years 
later the admission standards of 5 State uni- 
versities in the South still remain inviolate 
and the number of Negro students on the 
desegregated campuses still may be counted 
in the hundreds.” 

EXTRALEGAL FORCES AT WORK 


Finally, there is the fact that even when 
the legal bars are finally overcome certain 
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social forces now working against integration 
will still be at work. 

In cities, for example, the pattern of rezsi- 
dential segregation is almost sure to result 
in educational segregation, just as it already 
has in many communities outside the South, 
In borderline sections and in the rural areas, 
there fs reason to believe that a system of 
free choice would in many instances produce 
all-white and all-Negro schools, as also has 
frequently been the case outside the South, 

For all this, there are apt in time to be 
some profound changes in the system of bi- 
racial education, particularly in those areas 
where the Negro population is small and get- 
ting smaller and where the expense of miin- 
talning separate schools is growing and ex- 
cessively burdensome, 

It remains, therefore, for the South to use 
the time left to it in preparing for the 
adjustments that seem likely. 

How shall this be done? 

That is what must now be determined. 
Already, however, one thing is certain: 

It will not be done by inflammatory state- 
ments, threats of violence, or rash proposals 
to abolish the public schools and substitute 
for them subterfuge systems which would at 
best delay the day of decision and at worst 
imperil the education of thousands of 
children, 

IT MUST BE GRADUAL 

Generally speaking, it will be done by 
profiting all that is possible from the expe- 
rience of States which have long been with- 
out legal segregation in their schools and 
then, in an atmosphere of cooperation and 
reality, adapt that experience to the peculiar 
situation of the South. 

The Negroes, there is reason to believe, are 
no more anxious for a complete upheaval 
than are the whites of the South. 

A revealing indication of their attitude 
came earlier this year from the man who has 
led their fight in the courts, Chief Counsel 
Th Marshall of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. 

Promising his race's complete cooperation 
with the Supreme Courts decision, he stated 
that it would take at least 4 to 5 years to 
bring about integration and that in areas 
of extremely dense Negro population, a rul- 
ing that we are legally right would have 
little effect for 30 years. 

“It must be gradual,” he counseled, “and 
it must be done through cooperation at the 
local level.” 


ACROSS THE COMMUNITY TABLE 


This emphasis on cooperation at the local 
level is well put. For no matter how broad 
the problem and its many ramifications may 
look today, it will in the end come down to 
each community, each school district for 
attention and action. 

“It is here.“ Mr. Ashmore writes, “that the 
South will have to determine the future of 
its educational system. Wise leadership at 
the upper levels can help, and emotional 
excursions by the leaders of either race can 
do great harm. But in the end the new pat- 
tern will have to be hammered out across 
the table in thousands of scattered school 
districts, and they will have to be shaped 
to accommodate not only the needs but the 
prejudices of whites and Negroes to whom 
these dally problems are not abstractions 
but the essence of their daily lives.” 

It is in this way that the South has met 
and overcome other problems rooted in a 
departed past. 

It is in this way, and in no other, that 
the people of the South will solve this prob- 
lem that now arises, 

And in so doing, they will be paying new 
honor to the principles of democracy they 
so readily profess but, on occasion, so re- 
luctantly practice. 


Agricultaral Research 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER JOHNSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a letter and program 
which I have received from R. K. Froker, 
dean and director of the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison, Wis., which is being sent to 
people in our State. As a Congressman 
who is vitally interested in agriculture, I 
would like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to what Wisconsin is doing in 
agricultural research, and I wish to com- 
mend Dean Froker and the College of 

„Agriculture for the excellent job they 
are doing in informing the farmers of 
Wisconsin of the new research develop- 
ments in the field of agriculture. 

Dean Froker's letter reads as follows: 

Tue UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 

COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
Madison. 

Dear FRIEND: You've probably already 
heard something about this year’s Farmers“ 
Field Days at the university, but I want to 
take this opportunity to invite you tp attend 
and to interest other farmers in tlie event. 
The dates are June 15 and 16. 

Our staff has an interesting program lined 
up to show our visitors, and we think we'll 
have something to interest and benefit every 
farmer who comes. = 

The main field attraction will be grass- 
land farming. All the major makes of forage 
harvesters and other harvesting machinery 
will be operating in a hayfield, and agron- 
omists will be on hand at test plots to talk 
about such subjects as seeding and grazing. 

The big features in the buildings of the 
Electric Research Farm, site of this year's 
field day, are the pushbutton devices that 
take a lot of the hard work out of choretime. 
There will be exhibits and demonstrations of 
new research developments in many flelds— 
livestock, poultry, horticulture, insect con- 
trol, dairy, economics, etc. And, naturally, 
there will be a program for the ladies in the 
afternoon of both days. The attached folder 
lists some of the things we plan to show this 
year. 

The Electric Research Farm is just too 
small to handle our expected crowd ade- 
quately. To try to even things up, we're 
asking farmers from areas west of Madison 
to attend on June 15, and those from east 
to attend on June 16. 

Refreshments and hot lunches can be pur- 
chased at the farm. The farm, by the way, 
is located near the junction of routes 12 and 
18 with the belt-line highway routes 12, 13, 
14, and 18 bypassing Madison. There's a map 
on the attached folder. 

Because you're on our annual report mall- 
ing list, I know you take an interest In agri- 
cultural research. At the field day, you can 
see some results of this research at first 
hand. We don't send this letter to every 
farmer in the State, so I'd appreciate it 
greatly if you would tell others about the 
field days and help us show our research to 
as many farmers as possible. I'll be looking 
forward to seeing you there. 


Sincerely, 
RUDOLPH K. Frorer, 
Dean and Director. 
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Hara WHAT YOU'LL SEE AT FæLD Dar 
ON THE FIELD TOUR 


How the electric farm was planned, strip 
grazing for dairy cows, pasture renovation, 
pasture fertilization, farm planning, erosion 
control, soll maps, corn fertilization, hay 
harvest machine display, horizontal silos, 
Minnesota power fencepost driver, identifi- 
cation of grasses and legumes, 

AT THE WOMEN’S PROGRAM 


Get the most from the equipment dollar, 
how do you clean carpets? is the food you 
serve safe? color in the home, all-day tours 
through farm home kitchen and workroom, 


IN THE EXHIBIT AREA 


Hay-drying machinery, brucellosis (results 
with strain 19 and M vaccines), internal 
parasites of cattle, bloat, leptospirosis, pas- 
ture for meat production, poor roughage is 
costly, chicks like feeds with fat, turkey for- 
age research results, respiratory diseases of 
poultry, breeding for egg quality, improved 
strawberries, garden insect and disease con- 
trol, chemicals prevent sprouting of stored 
vegetables, woody landscape plants, summer 
care of roses, disease control in tobacco seed- 
beds, fertilizer injury in tobacco seedbeds, 
what kind of nonfat powder makes the best 
milk, economic problems facing dairymen 
and what can be done about them. 

IN THE FARM BUILDINGS 


Automatic barn ventilation, proper barn 
lighting, silo unloader, automatic feed mix- 
ing, easier feed hauling, electric cow train- 
ers, automatic barn cleaner, automatic ma- 
nure stacker, mow hay drying, modern farm 
shop, room and water heater in milkhouse, 
automatic hog waterer, automatic poultry 
waterers, automatic poultry feeders, heat 
lamps for brooding pigs and chicks, push- 
button fiy control in the barn. 

Machinery demonstrations in hayflelds 
start at 2 each afternoon. All major makes 
will be shown actually cutting grass and 
putting it into the horizontal silos. 


National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners Takes Action Designed To 
Crack Down on Companies Using 
Gimmicks and Misrepresentation in 
Selling Accident and Health Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
highly gratifying to learn that the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners recognizes that there is jus- 
tification in the complaint that has been 
made against certain insurance com- 
panies with respect to unfair gimmicks 
contained in some accident and health 
policies and unfair practices with refer- 
ence to claims under such policies. 

This statement is based upon a news 
article appearing in the Washington 
Daily News, issue of Thursday, June 10, 
1954. It reads as follows: 

INSURANCE GROUP Votes SHARP ATTACK ON 
GIMMICKS 
(By Lowell Bridwell) 

Derrorr, June 10—The National Assocla- 

tion of Insurance Commissioners has taken 
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strong action designed to crack down on 
companies using gimmicks and misrepre- 
sentation in selling accident and health in- 
surance. 

The NAIC accident and health committee 
pushed aside stiff opposition in acting to 
answer public clamor for stronger control, 
and forestall the threat of Federal regulation 
of insurance companies. 

The committee unanimously voted a three- 
pronged attack on health insurance gim- 
micks by recommending laws, among them 
one that would vigorously regulate adver- 
tising. The NIAC has no power to force any 
of the 48 member States to act on its recom- 
mendations, but it carries considerable 
weight in almost all States, 

The NAIC also indicated it would actively 
participate in a strong move by some of the 
biggest and most reputable companies writ- 
ing accident and health insurance to police 
their own business. These companies and 
7 trade organizations 6 weeks ago formed 
a joint committee to tackle the problem of 
how to curb practices that hurt their 
business, 

PASS RESOLUTIONS 


The NAIC committee passed 3 resolutions, 
1 of which recommends that laws be passed 
to require insurance companies to: 

Include a prominent statement in any 
advertising whether accident and health pol- 
icies can be cancelled and renewal refused 
solely on the basis of a company decision. 
And the terms of cancellation and renewal 
also must be printed prominently on the first 
page of any policy. 

Any advertising outlining the benefits of 
an accident and health insurance also 
must contain the limitations of the policy. 

Anyone buying a policy may return it 
within a certain length of time and get back 
the money paid if he discovers in reading 
the policy that he has been misled or de- 
ceived by advertising or by an agent, 

Another resolution urged that all States 
adopt a law which would set a time limit (3 
years) on any company claim that a person 
filing for benefits is not entitled to them be- 
cause of some illness or disease he had be- 
fore he bought the policy. This already is 
a law in most States. 

The third resolution strongly urged each 
State to pass a law which, in effect, would 
allow any State to regulate an insurance 
company selling policies there, regardless of 
what State the company claimed as its home. 

The measures were fought primarily by 
companies selling mail-order insurance. 

Several commissioners, including Donald 
Knowlton, NAIC vice president and New 
Hampshire commissioner said “gimmicks” in 
accident and health insurance have been 
brought into sharp focus by a series of ar- 
ticles in the Scripps-Howard newspapers 
showing that thousands of people bought 
policies under which they thought they 
were fully protected, but later found they 
weren't. 

ACTION REVERSED 


The strong action by the committee was 
a reversal of NAIC action of the first 2 days 
of its convention here. In previous days, 
NAIC committees had either falled to take 
strong action on problems confronting the 
commissioners, or, in some cases, falled to 
even discuss the problems. 

A committee dealing with the financial 
solvency of insurance companies met and 
promptly adjourned without discussion of 
any problems. Normally, it would be ex- 
pected this committee would have serious 
discussions on the cases of three Texas insur- 
ance companies which have gone broke with- 
in the last year and left thousands of policy- 
holders without protection. The commit- 
tee chairman was Garland A. Smith who also 
is insurance commissioner of Texas. 
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Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the 
House has conducted an investigation of 
the inadequacy in general of the cover- 
age provided by the average health pol- 
icy. The Washington Daily News, as 
well as the Scripps-Howard newspapers, 
have been exceedingly helpful in this in- 
vestigation by the committee by writing 
and publishing a series of articles on the 
subject. These articles were widely read 
and resulted in bringing to the attention 
of the committee a tremendous fund of 
information submitted by individuals 
who alleged improper and deceptive 
treatment as a result of gimmicks in 
the so-called health policies that did not 
come to their attention until after a 
claim had arisen. 

The newspaper Labor, of Washington, 
D. C., also published a series of articles 
of the same character. These articles 
likewise produced a great number of 
complaints that were placed at the dis- 
posal of the committee. 

The House committee conducted ex- 
tensive hearings on the basis of the com- 
plaints that were presented to it. In the 
course of the hearings representatives 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners were heard. They ex- 
pressed an interest in having the condi- 
tions remedied. Evidently the action 
taken by the commissioners in the an- 
nual convention in Detroit to which the 
above article relates, is the direct result 
of the desire previously expressed to the 
committee to be helpful in this impor- 
tant matter. The action of the commis- 
sioners is timely and it is appreciated, 


The Tung Oil Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, southeast- 
ern tung-oil producers are confronted 
with serious difficulty in obtaining ade- 
quate price supports for their product. 
Something of the importance of the in- 
dustry to America is pointed out in the 
following article from Nation’s Business. 

New Markets SPUR Tone Om OUTPUT 

(By Ann Moreton and Evelyn R. Grimth) 

A multi-million-dollar tung-oll industry 
has developed in the past 20 years in a strip 
of high, rolling land 100 miles inland from 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

From the 154,000 acres of trees in this area 
came 42 million of the 50 million pounds of 
tung oll that this country used in 1953. The 
rest came from Argentina—oriental sources 
now being closed tous. At an average price 
of 28 cents a pound. the oll paid the farmers 
more than $11,750,000. United States pro- 
duction for this crop year is estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture at 24 million 
pounds, or half as much as last year due to 
three unprecedented freezes. 

Nearly everybody uses tung oil in some way 
every day. Your toothpaste tube, automo- 
bile foot brake, linoleum, and furniture all 
have this oll in their finish, as does the insu- 
lation in your telephone, Thè ink on this 
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page probably contains American grown 
tung. 


The known unique characteristic of tung 
oil are its quick-drying quality and resist- 
ance to acids and alcohols. It ts used for 
water-proofing and insulation. When it was 
first imported to the United States after the 
Civil War it was used only as a quick-drying 
agent for varnishes and lacquers. -Today it 
has hundreds of uses and new ones are con- 
stantly being discovered, some of them in 
the medical world. 

Paints containing tung oil are used for 
underwater surfaces such as swimming pools, 
locks, dams, piers, boats, bathtubs, and fish- 
ing rods. Tung's hard, durable waterproof 
properties make it valuable to industry for 
use in linoleum, oilcloth, wallboard, artificial 
leather, paper bags, cartons, and cans. 

Lithographic printing took a step forward 
when tung was used in printing on metal 
containers, bottle caps, advertising plates, 
and metal signs requiring perfect cohesion. 
Tung-oil varnishes make a protective film 
for labels on metal. 

In the electrical industry Insulating var- 
nishes made with tung oil are used for treat- 
ing coils, coating fibrous materials for in- 
sulating wire and metallic surfaces. A stra- 
tegic material during World War Il, tung oll 
was used in military communications equip- 
ment. 

The tung tree is native to China, where 
Marco Polo gave a circumstantial account of 
its harvesting in the 13th century, but it did 
not reach this country until 1906, when Con- 
sul General L. S. Wilcox, stationed in Han- 
kow, shipped some seed to the Plant Intro- 
duction Garden at Chico, Calif. These were 
propagated and sent to various sections for 
trial. The trees proved temperamental. Al- 
though not tropical in nature, they require 
at least 40 inches of rainfall annually and 
cool winter temperatures for proper dor- 
mancy. They thrive on lean land with 
proper fertilization, providing the soil has 
high molsture-holding capacity, good drain- 
age, and a degree of acidity. 

California did not meet these require- 
ments, It wastoodry, The Middle Western 
States were too cold; southern Florida too 
hot. 

The Gulf Coast States were just right. A 
cemetery caretaker near Tallahassee planted 
five trees. One survived, and the first gallon 
of American tung oll taken from it was ex- 
hibited at a paint manufacturers’ conven- 
tion in 1913. By 1928 one commercial 
orchard was operating in Florida, and the 
State had the country’s first crushing mill. 
Seed from the pioneer Florida orchard started 
the first tung orchard in Mississippi, a State 
which in 1952 produced 60 percent of this 
country's tung crop. Of this, some 40 per- 
cent came from Pearl River County. 

This 828-square-mile county's 41,000 acres 
of bearing orchards in 1952 produced 17 mil- 
lion pounds of oll, valued at $4,500,000. The 
three banks in the county show an increase 
of more than §6 million in deposits since 
1930, which is an indication of the economic 
outgrowth of tung and related industries. 
Legumes growing between the tung rows not 
only fertilize the trees but supplement pas- 
tures; consequently, today the county has 
30,000 head of beef cattle and 150 grade A 
dairies. The annual livestock show in Pica- 
yune is a direct result of this practice. 

Pearl River County uses more fertilizer 
than 14 surrounding counties combined. The 
farm income has doubled since 1939, and 
land values rose up to $20 per acre prior to 
the general rise all over the South. 

In Poplarville, the county seat, nearly every 
home has a few trees planted in the yard 
or along the fence rows which they call their 
taxpayer and use for that purpose. Groves 
range from these fence-row crops to 6,000 
acres. 

Meanwhile, Florida's 3 million bearing trees 
brought the State more money than the 
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entire output of sweetpotatoes last year. 
Figures show that the tung crop was valued 
at more than the market price paid for the 
State's pecan crop and half as much as was 
paid for all honey produced. 

Louisiana, with 35,000 acres planted to 
tung, is in second place. 

Alabama, Georgia, and Texas are relative- 
ly small tung producers. Alabama's 3,000 
acres of tung are centered mostly around 
Mobile, and Georgia has nearly 1,000 acres 
planted with a few groves as far east as 
Savannah, while Texas has 1,000 acres, all 
east of Houston. One tung farmer near 
Beaumont says, “I planted tung because I 
made up my mind to have my own old-age 
pension.” 

This old-age security appeal has made 
tung one of the unique agricultural prod- 
ucts In the South because it has not been 
traditionally planted by father and son as 
rice, sugarcane and cotton have been, Busi- 
nessmen from Michigan, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington, and New York have 
bought tung farms as investments and more 
than 200 of them have moved into the tung 
belt in the past 10 years, Today the Ameri- 
can Tung News and Tung World, magazines 
published by the American Tung Ou Asso- 
ciation and the Tung Oil Council, respective- 
ly, go to people in 32 States and 8 foreign 
countries. Cut-over pinelands and worn- 
out cottonfields offer another 1 million acres 
of potential tung land in the South. 

A farmer can start a tung orchard with 
very little cash. Tung fits well into farm 
operations because it requires relatively little 
labor at times when other crops need at- 
tention. The tree is relatively free from at- 
tack by insects and diseases and companion 
crops for the market can be grown between 
the rows for the first 3 years, improving soll 
fertility and providing a substantial income 
to help keep the tung investment low. 

The money-making row crops successful- 
ly grown include strawberries, peppers, corn, 
peanuts, sweetpotatoes, field peas, beans, and 
melons. 

4-H Club boys and girls are learning the 
actual money value of tung by participat- 
ing in annual nursery and acreage contests 
sponsored by the American Tung Oil Associa- 
tion and supervised by the assistant county 
agent, 

One 12-year-old, Tyrone Jones, near Lum- 
berton, Miss., spent 62.50 for 33 pounds of 
tung nuts and used $2 worth of fertilizer to 
plant one-tenth of an acre in the 1952 nursery 
contest. The next year he used his nursery 
trees to enter the l-acre contest and won 
a $50 pricse—a nice return on his invest- 
ment. 

An acre will produce from 1 to 2 tons of 
globe shaped nuts which tourists sometimes 
mistake for chestnuts—an error which some- 
times leads to hospitalization. 

Inside the hull are five white kernels from 
which the oil is extracted. The trees begin 
to produce when 3 years old and continue 
satisfactorily for 25 to 30 years. A ton of 
nuts will average 280 pounds of oll, although 
the Isabel variety has produced 1,000 pounds 
of salable oil per acre for the past 3 years, 

This variety is one of those developed in a 
tung experimental program which, accord- 
ing to Dr. William H. Chandler, assistant 
dean of the College of Agriculture at the 
University of California, “has accomplished 
more in 10 years’ research in the United 
States than any other similar group.” 

The search for better varieties is cen- 
tered in the Tung Experiment Station labo- 
ratories at Bogalusa, La., Cairo, Ga., and 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Bogalusa is also working on mechanical 
picking and harvesting machinery. Today 
the nuts are hand-picked, a chore requiring 
10 man-hours per ton of fruit. 

One crushing mill also is experimenting 
with a new solvent process to extract the oll 
from the nuts. The 14 crushing mills in the 
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area have previously done this by pressure (Commencement Address to the Graduates 15 no agency in all the world that tends so 


alone. 

Other researchers see far broader horizons 
for this comparative newcomer to the Ameri- 
can agricultural scene. 

“The heart of marketing a product de- 
pends on the analysis of the product,” ac- 
cording to Dr. A. F, Freeman of the Southern 
Agricultural Research Laboratory in New 
Orleans, 1 of 4 such laboratories in the 
United States. Here five people work full 
time on tung. They set up the standards 
for domestic olls and are advancing scien- 
tific information on tung to extend beyond 
protective coatings. Dr. A. M. Altschul, head 
of the Oilseed Division says: “We have a 
two-fold approach in our research. First, 
what can we do in a general way to use oils 
and second, how can we take advantage of 
any special qualities of tung?” 

The important thing to.come out of tung 
research in the past 50 years is Dr. W. G. 
Bickford’s discovery of the architecture of 
the eleostearic molecule in the alpha 
(liquid) and beta (solid) forms. Tung is 
the only source of eleostearic acid in the 
United States. This acid is responsible for 
the quick drying quality of tung oil. Fol- 
lowing routine, when this test was com- 
pleted the properties of the components were 
submitted to the Chemical and Biological 
Coordination Center in Washington, D. C., 
which in turn forwarded this information 
to its 100 members. At least 10 of these 
members, corporations and laboratories, 
have requested samples for tests in the use 
of tung oll for cancer control, weed control, 
fungicides, and even snail control, 

Another outstanding accomplishment of 
the Southern Regional Laboratory in New 
Orleans was the compiling of a 4-volume 
Tung Abstract Bibliography which required 
translating 7 languages, using 3,000 refer- 
ences and covering 75 years of information. 
This was judged the best published docu- 
ment in the field of agriculture and natural 
science in 1951-52 and was awarded the 
Oberly Memorial Award of the American Li- 
brary Association for 1953. For the first time 
the American tung grower now has access to 
all printed material on tung. 

This laboratory also is engaged in research 
for the use of residues from agricultural 
products such as peanut shells, rice hulls, 
cotton burs, and tung mealcake and hulls. 
Fifty to sixty thousand tons of tung hulls 
must be dis of annually. So far fertil- 
izer and cattle feed are the only uses. 

Some pioneer tung growers believe that 
in a few years a good part of the tung fruit 
will be harvested green and processed for 
purposes not now known, 

The use of American-grown tung in the 
medical field started in 1951 in Gulfport, 
Miss. Though it was thought to be toxic 
5 years ago, Dr. M. M. Snelling, fellow of 
the American College of Surgeons, is using 
tung oil in the treatment of external cancer 
with amazing results. He says, “Healthy 
tissues grow 50 percent faster than with arty 
other treatment.” It is his opinion that 
this indicates a new approach to cancer re- 
search, Outstanding results are also being 
obtained by Dr. Snelling from the use of 
tung on burns, external ulcers, dermatitis, 
and athlete's foot. The University of Ten- 
nessee, Tulane University Medical School, 
Cornell Division of Bellevue Hospital, and 
Emory University participated in establish- 
ing the nontoxicity of tung oil. 

Lamont Rowlands, sometimes called the 
father of the tung industry in Mississippi, 
sums up the future of tung, saying, “We have 
only touched the hem of the garment in the 
possibilities of the use of tung oil. Ita fu- 
ture ls great and those who worked in Its 
development will look back upon the pio- 
neering days and thank God that they helped 
establish this industry which is bringing a 
blessing to our country.” 


of the Woodstown, N. J., High School, 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954, by Hon. 
Charles A. Wolverton, of New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
Was my privilege to address the grad- 
uating class of the Woodstown High 
School, Salem County, N. J., on the occa- 
sion of the 69th commencement exer- 
cises of that splendid high school that 
has had such a long and outstanding 
record of achievement in educational 
circles in southern New Jersey. 

I include extracts from the address 
that I delivered on the above occasion 
to the graduates of the class of 1954 
on Wednesday evening, June 9, 1954, as 
follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the graduating 


class, and thelr friends, tonight we meet - 


under circumstances that are inspiring and 
encouraging. 
INSPIRING 

What could be more inspiring, what could 
more surely stir the imagination, what could 
more certainly create a feeling of assurance 
as to the future welfare and permanency of 
our Nation than to behold such a splendid 
group of young women and young men as 
compose this graduating class—intelligent, 
sincere, and earnest minded, hopeful and 
courageous—facing the future with an in- 
tense and earnest desire to succeed, each 
with a full realization and understanding of 
our national ideals and purposes, and each 
imbued with a desire to play their part in 
life wholeheartedly and courageously? 


SUCCESS 


Tonight marks the closing of one chapter 
and the opening of another in the life of 
each graduate. They are each standing on 
the threshold of life. They are each facing 
the future, There is a glow and a beauty 
about it, that beckons each of them onward. 
Across the horizon of each life can be seen 
in letters of gold, shining with an attractive 
brilliancy, that magic word, success. 

There is no word in all the English lan- 
guage that has so thrilled, inspired, and en- 
couraged, To attain it men have been willing 
to sacrifice and suffer, challenge perils, and 
endure hardships. It is the keynote of 
ambition. e 
NO COUNTRY WHERE YOU CAN SO READILY RISE 

‘There is no country in all the world where 
able and energetic young men and young 
women can so readily rise as this. All kinds 
of excuses are given by those who have not 
succeeded. Very often they say they have 
never had a chance. This is all nonsense, 
No boy or girl in this great country, today, 
can truthfully say they do not have a chance. 
Some, it is true, may have better chances 
to start with than others, but everyone has 
a chance, and many who have started with 
the poorest chances have outstripped and 
far surpassed the more fortunate ones. Re- 
member, as Emerson has sald, “No one can 
cheat you out of success but yourself.” 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM 


In view of the fact that this graduating 
class Is the product of the public-school sys- 
tem, it is appropriate to emphasize the im- 
portance of our public-school system. There 


surely to promote success in the individual 
life and at the same time make certain and 
secure our national stability as the public- 
school system of America. 

The public school is America’s most pre- 
cious jewel. It is the heart and soul of our 
national life and existence. Aside from the 
church there is no more necessary institution 
to insure the safety and permanency of our 
Nation and promote the general welfare. 

The first and last line of defense of Ameri- 
can democracy against our foes without and 
our foes within will always be the public 
school, guarded and protected by that grand 
army of self-sacrificing and devoted body of 
teachers who are constantly instilling knowl- 
edge, wisdom, and ideals into the minds of 
the children of our land. 

We cannot give too much attention to the 
public-school system of our country. It is 
the greatest factor in education in all the 
world. It should claim not only our most 
serious consideration, but also command the 
utmost of our endeavors to promote its 
efficiency and usefulness. 


NECESSITY FOR EDUCATION 


The necessity for every young man and 
young woman to obtain the highest possible 
education is becoming more and more ap- 
parent. The requirements of this present 
age are greater than ever before, and with 
each succeeding year will become even 
greater. There are more trained men and 
women today than yesterday, and there will 
be more tomorrow than today. The time has 
been when just a general knowledge was 
sufficient to carry one through life and give 
an opportunity for a fair measure of success 
in any pursuit or vocation. But today the 
demand is for the individual with special 
knowledge, and not to be so prepared is to 
be greatly handicapped and to decrease the 
opportunity to accomplish much. There- 
fore, my young friends, strive to obtain all 
the education and vocational equipment pos- 
sible. You will need it. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR WOMEN 


The presence of these young ladies in this 
graduating class prompts me to emphasize 
the fact that every avenue of activity in life 
is now open to them, and there has never 
been a time in all the history of the world 
when women had such marvelous opportu- 
nities of service as in this present age. 

It has only been a comparatively few years 
ago when it was thought that women did not 
need any special or advanced education. 
But these later years have witnessed an 
awakening, an emancipation of womankind, 
a breaking of the bonds of custom and preju- 
dice, and her elevation to a place where she 
can face and grasp equal opportunities. We 
have learned that women can really be edu- 
cated without spoiling them. 

As a result of the increased educational 
facilities now open to women, they are quali- 
fied and are now filling with distinction and 
honor positions of great responsibility in 
every field of activity. What finer or more 
deserved recognition of woman's ability to 
render worthwhile and important service 
than the presence of one at the present 
time in the Cabinet of the President of the 
United States—Mrs, Oveta Culp Hobby, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare— 
and the quality of.service she is rendering 
in that high Cabinet position is not only a 
credit to womanhood but a complete justi- 
fication of the President's judgment in hav- 
ing selected her for that important office. 
Or, if you do not aspire to a place in a Presi- 
dent's Cabinet, you may prefer to serve along- 
side of the 2 women who now hold member- 
ship in the Senate or the 10 who serve in 
the House of Representatives. 

While I have sought to emphasize the 
advantages and in fact the necessity of edu- 
cation in promoting the welfare of the indi- 
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vidual and the strength of our national life, 
yet there can be nothing accomplished that 
is worthwhile, either individually or as a 
nation, no matter how great the degree of 
intelligence, unless there be an underlying 
foundation of good character, 
PREEMINENCE DUE TO NATIONAL CHARACTER 


We stand preeminent among the nations 
of the world because we have here in Amer- 
jca the highest type of national character 
that has yet existed. Whether we retain this 
position in the future depends upon the 
individual citizen. The whole cannot be any 
greater than its parts. The parts are the 
individuals who compose our citizenship and 
as these parts are good or bad in the aggre- 
gate so will be the Nation, Public virtue 
cannot exist except as it is founded upon 
private virtue. The fundamental factor 
must always be the character of the indi- 
vidual citizen. Therefore, the future wel- 
fare of this Nation and the influence it will 
exert among the nations of the world de- 
pends upon each individual citizen, upon 
you, and upon these graduates who will be 
the citizens of tomorrow. 

The strength of this Nation does not lie 
merely in the beauty of its structure and 
form of government. Beauty has no per- 
manency in itself. I never go into the city 
of Washington but that I am impressed with 
the beauty of its buildings, especially one 
whore high dome can be seen long before you 
reach the city. Once you have entered the 
city and walked up its broad avenues and 
approached this building, you are impressed 
with the plain beauty of its architecture. 
Within its portals you are awed by the mag- 
nificence of the scene. Highly polished mar- 
ble, a striking scheme of coloring, immense 
pillars of onyx rising to a great height in 
support of the dome. You are impressed 
with the beauty of the scene. But what 
sustains all this beauty? Down beneath the 
beauty of the su cture of the Congres- 
sional Library lies the strong broad founda- 
tion stones that make possible its perma- 
nency and without which the beauty could 
not exist for a single moment. Thus, be- 
neath the beauty of our national superstruc- 
ture there is the foundation of national char- 
acter, Without it our Nation cannot exist, 
any more than the nations of yesterday that 
have flourished for a time and then crumbled 
into ruins. 

Greece conquered the world and sat down 
to enjoy herself and was rudely awakened by 
Rome thundering at her gates, realizing too 
Jate she had lost her power. 

Rome gained the victory and united all 
the so-called civilized world under her ban- 
ners, then she, too, sat down to enjoy her- 
self and Rome was startled by the barbarians 
of the north sweeping through her domain. 

The power of Greece was not her armies, 
but the strength of Spartan manhood, When 
manhood was lost by the destruction of the 
forces of character Rome found the Greeks 
an easy prey. 

Rome believed that her power was in her 
well-organized, well-trained alert army. But 
the morale of that army broke down when 
character weakened and proud Rome was no 
match for the barbarian hordes. 

The power of Greece was gone before Rome 
thundered at her gates. That is why she fell. 
The power of Rome was gone before the in- 
vasion of the barbariang or the barbarians 
would haye been driven back. 

With the high ideals that have been built 
into the foundation of our Republic we are 
safe so long as these ideals prevail and 
strength of character remains, but if we lose 
those ideals and character weakens, the 
structure will crumble as did Greece and 
Rome. 

No nation has ever fallen that was not first 
conquered from within. America of tomor- 
row will be what these and other graduates 
of today—who are citizens of tomorrow— 
make of it. Intelligence without character 
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will never sustain nor make stable our struc- 
ture of government. Intelligence with char- 
acter will, however, give strength and per- 
manency. 

OUR NEED TODAY 

We need today the same type of character 
that was needed in the men who with Wash- 
ington laid the foundations of this Nation. 
We need the same type of character that was 
needed in the men who with Lincoln strug- 
gled to maintain our national unity. 

We need leaders of the type that are willing 
to put principle above personal ambition or 
selfish interest. Leaders who will stand four- 
square against all wrong and uphold prin- 
ciples which they know to be right. 

But we need more than leaders. In this 
land where every individual holds sovereign 
power the leaders will be no more and no less 
than the masses demand. We are the rulers, 
All have a part and a responsibilty. The re- 
sponsibility cannot be shifted, it may be neg- 
lected, but it rests upon the shoulders of 
each individual just the same. 

We need men and women who will take the 
duties, responsibilities, privileges, and oppor- 
tunities of poplar government seriously, We, 
the people, are the Republic. It is for us to 
say what America’s future will be. 


YOUTH DETERMINES FUTURE NATIONAL 
CHARACTER 

It is to the youth of our land that we look 
to determine what our future national char- 
acter is to become and quite rightly, too. 
The youth of today is the citizen of tomor- 
row; and never forget that our future na- 
tional character is to be derived not from 
the rich alone, or the poor alone, not from 
the city alone, or the country alone, but 
from every single individual in our Nation, 
from the highest to the lowest, from every 
grade of society, from the palatial residence 
to the tiny cottage. Surely, then, it is in- 
cumbent upon us to provide such means as 
shall exalt our youth, 


REALIZE SOMETHING IS EXPECTED OF YOU 


The greatest inspiration and incentive to 
the accomplishment of things in this life is 
to realize that something is expected of you. 
Not of somebody else, but of you. The men 
and the women who have achieved the great- 
est success in life have been those who have 
appreciated this truth and have sought to 
govern their lives accordingly. When an 
individual realizes that something is ex- 
pected of him, in most cases, he will seek 
to measure up to the particular thing that is 
expected of him. Therefore, as an underly- 
ing principle, have this thought firmly im- 
planted in your mind. Make it a part of 
yourself and seek each day to fulfill it. At 
the beginning of the day stop long enough 
to give expression to these words, “Some- 
thing is expected of me“ and at the close of 
the day these words, “What have I accom- 
plished?" 

PURPOSE; TO ACCOMPLISH SOMETHING 


Realizing that something is expected of 
you, then “purpose” in your heart that you 
will accomplish something. Without a fixed 
purpose nothing much can be accomplished. 
An individual without a purpose is like a 
ship without a rudder. It can never get 
anywhere. But, a young man or a young 
woman with a purpose in life has something 
definite in mind and therefore reaches some- 
thing definite. How foolish we would con- 
sider the captain who left harbor without a 
definite purpose as to where he was going, 
Until he did so, he would be nothing more 
than a drifter upon the sea. 

I regret to say that too many young men 
and women are nothing more than drifters. 
They drift into this or that pursuit, not 
because of any particular liking or particular 
adaptability for it, but solely and entirely 
because it gives an opportunity for a job. 
When they tire of that they drift out and 
drift into something else, and so on, drifting, 
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drifting, drifting through life, and never 
accomplishing anything worthwhile. But 
the individual who starts out on the sea of 
life with a definite purpose to accomplish 
something, steering a straight and steady 
course with that object In mind, accom- 
plishes something because they purposed. 
CREATE AN IDEAL, PURPOSE TO ATTAIN IT 


Create an ideal and purpose to attain it. 
In this connection, I would like to relate a 
circumstances that made an everlasting im- 
pression upon me. It comes to my mind 
tonight because of the similarity of the oc- 
casion on which it took place. I was a 
student at the University of Pennsylvania 
at the time the incident occurred. On 
University Day the student body was gath- 
ered together in the Academy of Music and 
filled it from pit to dome, The speaker was 
the President of the United States, William 
McKinley. I shall never forget as he stood 
before that great assemblage with a quiet 
dignity that ‘made his words seem majes- 
tically impressive. He raised his hand and 
with a supreme silence pervading the whole 
place, he spoke these words, that burned 
themselves into my memory, never to be for- 
gotten, he said, “Young men, have an ideal 
in life, keep it ever before you, keep it burn- 
ing bright, sacrifice to attain it.” 

Could I leave with you any finer message 
this evening, anything more worthwhile as 
you stand upon the threshold of wider ac- 
tivity? I think not. And, if you forget all 
else, remember these words of his, “Have an 
ideal, keep it ever before you, keep it burning 
bright, sacrifice to attain it.” 

I have sought to emphasize upon you os 
graduates: First, the importance of a con- 
tinuance of your education; second, the 
realization that something is expected of 
you; third, the importance of having a 
clearly defined purpose to achieve; fourth, 
the value of an ideal in life. 

I extend to you, the graduating class, the 
congratulations and best wishes which you 
merit, and the sincere hope that a large 
measure of success will be yours in the days 
to come, yet never forget that the education 
you receive is but a trust, of which you are 
steward, and that the responsibility is upon 
you\and each of us to do our part to make 
America’s future what it should be. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I set forth specifically 
some of the telegrams and letters which 
I have received from people of Louisiana 
supporting the increase in the appro- 
priation for vocational rehabilitation, 
They are as follows: 

Baton Rover, LA., 


June 4, 1954. 
Hon. Overton BROOKS, 
emu oj Congress, House Office Build- 
ng: 

I understand that the appropriation for 
vocational rehabilitation may be presented 
on the House floor on Tuesday in the amount 
of $21 million. I also understand the re- 
strictive language of the current year appro- 
priation will be incorporated in the appropri- 
ation for fiscal 1955, limiting the States to 
$4 Federal funds for $3 of State funds. It 
is my further understanding that amend- 
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ments will be introduced on the floor of the 
House to increase the appropriation to its 
Present level, $23 million, and to remove the 
restrictions of the 4-to-3 matching. Your 
support of these amendments will be needed 
to help us maintain the rehabilitation pro- 
gram in Louisiana. Any help you can give 
us will be appreciated. 
BurLBY M. JACKSON, 
State Superintendent. of Education. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., January 4, 1954. 
Congressman OVERTON BROOKS, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mm. Brooxs;: I am a railroad man, 
35 years as conductor on the KCS road and 
being in your constituency I know that you 
are always interested in those of us who 
live here. 

I have never written to you before nor 
have I ever asked you to help me but your 
reputation ls so strong to help all of the 
people here in your district that I do not 
hesitate to write you. 

I am very interested in a program which 
I am certain that you are familiar with its 
merit, that is the vocational-rehabilitation 
program, which helps those people to be- 
come employed with their handicaps. I 
know that the budget for the National 
Government will have to be cut this coming 
year, but I hope that the amount that this 
program budgeted will not be cut, because 
I have seen several of my friends on the 
railroad helped through this program and 
I would hate to see us economize unwisely. 
Is it economizing when we put these people 
who could earn money with a little help 
on relief? 

I know of your interest In the welfare 
of the people and that is the reason I am 
asking you for your consideration of the 
support of this program. 

I would like to hear from you concerning 
this. > 
Yours very truly, 
W. C. BETH. 


BEREVEPORT, LA., January 8, 1954. 
Hon. Overrow BROOKS, 
Congressman, State of Louisiana, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. BROOKS: I tried to call you dur- 
ing the holidays but was unsuccessful. It 
is my understanding that some legislation 
will be introduced to cut the funds avail- 
able for rehabilitation of handicapped per- 
sons. This to me is a very worthwhile 
project, and I hope that you will do what 
you can to see that they have an adequate 
budget. I am teaching practical nursing 
under the auspices of the Caddo Parish 
school board, and we have had several stu- 
dents from the rehabilitation center. We 
think that these students will become selt- 
Supporting, useful citizens. Rehabilitation 
has aided these students during the time 
they were attending school. 

Thanking you in advance and with best 
wishes for a Happy New Year, I am, 


Yours truly, 
Uma S. COLLINS. 
Fam Park Hics SCHOOL, 
Shreveport, La., January 8, 1954. 
Hon. OverTON Bnooxks. 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: It has been called to my atten- 
tion that a bill will be introduced in the 
present Congress to reduce the ratio of the 
Federal to the State appropriation for the 
Tehabilitation of handicapped children. 

In our present enrollment we have 25 chil- 
dren who will, in the next 4 years, be in 
need of assistance toward their educational 
training. In the past, the appropriation has 
been sufficient to meet the needs of this 
Tehabilitation program. To lower the Fed- 
eral appropriation would be a serious threat 
8 the successful continuation of this 

ror 
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Tam as anxious as any other citizen to see 
the unnecessary expenses of our Government 
reduced. I know of no other joint Federal 
and State contribution which does more to- 
ward making self-supporting citizens than 
this particular project. To reduce the ap- 
propriation, I believe, will jeopardize the en- 
tire program and will prevent many handi- 
capped children from receiving such train- 
ing as will make them self-supporting. It 
seems wiser to provide the necessary money 
now so as to eliminate future welfare sub- 
jects. 

If the bill to reduce the appropriation to 
the rehabilitation program is introduced in 
Congress, I should appreciate your vote 
against the bill and your support in de- 
feating it. I thank you for considering this 
bill from the point of view as I have given. 


Very truly yours, 
E. L. ALBERSON. 


BELCHER HIGH SCHOOL, 
Belcher, La., January 6, 1954. 
Mr. OVERTON BROOKS, 
Member of Congress, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Brooxs: In the 5 years 
that I have been principal at the Belcher 
High School I have worked with the State 
department of education's program of voca- 
tional rehabilitation for physically disabled 
high-school students. In our small school 
we have but few who qualify, but I can 
assure you that the results of the program 
merit the highest of praise. Worthy, deserv- 
ing, but underprivileged boys and girls have 
received medical treatment and college edu- 
cations. These boys and girls, in years to 
come, otherwise would have been unable to 
care for themselves or their families, and 
would have been of no help to society. As 
it is, most of them, now or later, will stand 
high among our leading citizens. 

Please do all you can in support of this 
program of boys and girls who only need 
the opportunity to become real assets to 
their generation. 

Thanks very much for your time and con- 
sideration. 

Yours truly, 
Powett A. LAYTON, 
Principal, Belcher High School. 


NORTON BUSINESS CoLLEce, 
Shreveport, La., December 31, 1953. 
Hon. Overton Brooxs, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: There has been some discussion 
that the Federal Government may cut funds 
for all agencies. This may be good in some 
cases; however, I would like to express my 
opinion concerning the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program, which is a sound investment 
for we taxpayers. 

These handicapped people who are trained, 
pay back in Federal income taxes many times 
more than is spent on them. In many cases 
they are taken off the welfare rolls and be- 
come taxpaying citizens. 

Due to accidents and diseases, disability 
is increasing faster than rehabilitation. With 
our improved medical techniques, people who 
formerly would have died now live out a life 
of disablement. Many of them cannot re- 
turn to their former jobs; then the rehabili- 
tation counselor uses all of his resources in 
counseling and guiding them toward train- 
ing to help select and attain the right job 
objective. With our increase in population 
and complex way of living, there is a greater 
need for rehabilitation than ever before. 

For a number of years I have watched the 
vocational rehabilitation program grow, and 
it gives me a great deal of pleasure to see 
these people become self-reliant and to take 
their rightful place in society. I am think- 
ing of the polio victim as a watch repair- 
man, the arrested TB as a barber, and many 
other cases I could quote, The man with one 
leg as a bookkeeper or the young lady on 
crutches as a secretary; these are people in 
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our midst who haye been given an opportu- 
nity and have made the best of it. 

I am aware of your feelings toward the 
betterment of society and the welfare of the 
individual, and I feel sure you will give the 
bill concerned with vocational rehabilitation 
your sincere attention and support. 

Our family sends to your family best 
wishes and happiness for the coming year. 

Very cordially yours, 
Mrs. J. W. Norton, 
WESLEY NORTON. 
L. W. Norton. 


— 


STATE or LOUISIANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Baton Rouge, La,, June 4, 1954. 
Hon. Overron Brooxs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Brooxs: We have just been ad- 
vised that the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee recommended only $21 million for vo- 
cational rehabilitation for the next year, and 
also recommended retention of the restric- 
tive language which limits Federal partici- 
pation to $1 of Federal funds for each 75 
cents of State funds expended. 

We are muchly concerned about these 
recommendations. They would result in 
fewer people being provided rehabilitation 
services than during the present year. We 
urge that the vocational rehabilitation ap- 
Proprlation be increased rather than re- 
duced. The expansion of rehabilitation 
services is one way to reduce the need for 
tax funds for public assistance. The pro- 
posed reduction is not at all in keeping with 
the administration’s stated objectives of a 
greatly expanded rehabilitation program. 

We have been advised that Mr. Fogarty is 
planning to Introduce floor amendments 
when the bill is considered on Tuesday, June 
8, to raise the appropriation to $23 million, 
the same as for this year, and to remove the 
restrictive language. We sincerely hope that 
you will assist in any way possible in secur- 
ing passage of these amendments. 

We are sure that you are as interested in 
this matter as we are. and we will appreciate 
any effort you can make to increase the ap- 
propiration and remove the restrictive lan- 


‘Sincerely yours, 
Enwarp P. DAMERON, 
Commissioner of Public Welfare. 


Mayor Wilbur W. Shackelford 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the city of Bellaire in my district 
lost its mayor, a young man in his thir- 
ties, who suffered a heart attack. He 
had only been mayor for a short time 
and in that time had impressed the citi- 
zens of his city of both political parties. 
He was especially interested in recrea- 
tional facilities for young people and 
they will sorely miss his efforts toward 
building a better city in which they could 
grow to be good American citizens. Al- 
though Mayor Shackelford and I were 
members of different political parties 
and I had known him for a much shorter 
time than his many close associates, I 
had come to have a profound admiration 
and respect for him. His untimely death 
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is a great personal loss to his fine family 
and a public loss to the city of Bellaire 
and to Belmont County. 

Mr. Speaker, Í wish to include with my 
remarks the following editorial from the 
‘Times-Leader, an outstanding newspaper 
in eastern Ohio: 

Mayor SHACKELFORD 


The Times-Leader joins with the entire 
Ohio Valley in extending its sympathies to 
the family of the late Mayor Wilbur W. 
Shackelford, whose untimely death has taken 
from the city of Bellaire one of its finest 
citizens. 

Mayor Shackelford had served as the city’s 
chief executive only a little more than 6 
months, but in that short space of time he 
had won the admiration and respect of all 
for the capable, fair, and just manner in 
which he was directing the city’s business. 

Especially interested in children, Mayor 
Shackelford had taken a leading part in at- 
tempting to improve the recreational facili- 
ties for the youngsters, and with his passing 
the children have Jost a very good friend. 

Had Mayor Shackelford been able to com- 
plete his 2-year term as head of the Bellaire 
municipal government, we do not doubt but 
what bis record would have been one of 
the best in that city’s history. His attention 
to duty, his consuming interest in the city's 
business, his great desire to make Bellaire 
the best city in the Nation and his example 
of leadership in progressing toward that goal 
stamped him as one of the most selfless of 
public servants. His death is a severe blow 
not only to his family and his thousands of 
friends but to his city and the entire Ohio 
Valley. 

Mayor Shackelford had given much to his 
family and to his community, and had yet 
much more to give when his life was cut so 
short. We have great need today for men 
of his caliber, and can il) afford to lose those 
Tew we do have. 


Depression in the Coal Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE ~ 


OP WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to include the following tele- 
gram which I sent today to the Honor- 
able Dante. A. Reep, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
United States House of Representatives: 

f JUNE 10, 1954. 
Hon. DANTEL A.-REED, 
Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The coal industry is the hardest hit of all 
major American industries. 

The mining districts of this Nation have 
been hard hit by an unprecedented depress- 
sion In the coal industry, and there is ser- 
jous suffering and need in the coal sreas 
throughout the United States. Especially is 
this true in my own district of southern West 
Virginia. 

Last year 161 Members of the House of 
Representatives—after public hearings were 
held by your committee—insisted on the 
revision of the Reciprocal Trade Act. By a 
majority vote in the House, the Reciprocal 
Trade Act was extended for 1 year, in order 
that an investigation and study could be 
made. This investigation did not even per- 
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mit the coal industry an opportunity to pre- 
sent its side of the case which was amply 
substantiated by facts when presented before 
your committee, Consequently the study, 
which is known as the Randall Commission 
report, completely ignored the increasingly 
serious situation existing in the coal fields 
of the United States of America. 

A year ago today the lack of coal produc- 
tion—as a direct result of the importation 
of foreign residual fuel oil—caused a very se- 
rious economic condition—unemployment 
and its natural resulting uncertainty and 
misery—in the coal fields. They facts were at 
that time that the production of coal in the 
United States during 1953 was considerably 
less than that produced in 1952. This de- 
crease in production of coal resulted in the 
loss of $155 million in revenues for coal- 
producing companies—a less of $79 million 
in coal-mine wages. In addition, the rail- 
roads lost $88 million in revenues; railroad 
workers lost $44 million in wages. 

Today the situation is much worse—it Is 
critical—due to the increased importation of 
foreign residual fuel oll. For example, rec- 
ords of the coal industry clearly show that 
the production of coal so far in 1954 has 
dropped over 18 percent as compared to the 
corresponding period of 1953. With present 
conditions continuing—that is, the contin- 
ued increased importation of this foreign 
residual fuel oll—what the situation will be 
a year from today—how much more our coal 
industry can deteriorate and yet remain 
alive—no one knows. 

Therefore, in order to eliminate additional 
suffering and unnecessary misery, I plead 
with you and the distinguished members of 
your committee to please hold immediate 
public hearings on your bill, H. R. 9474, in 
order that the coal industry may have an 
opportunity to present the facts as they are 
today before your committee, the Congress, 
and the American people. This is a serious 
matter of utmost urgency. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, for our own secu- 
rity and national defense, it is extremely 
important to remember that unless there 
is a sound mining industry in being there 
can be no major expansion of industrial pro- 
duction when, and if, another crisis comes 
such as in 1941 and again in 1950. 

ELIZABETH Ker, 
Member of Congress, 


Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and Related Inde- 
pendent Agencies Appropriation Bill, 
1955 


SPEECH 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9447) making 
appropriations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated independent agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955. 


Mr, CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no proposal in 
this entire bill in which the advantages 
to be secured are so great in proportion 
to the cost as in this item. No bread cast 
upon the waters—no dollars invested by 
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the Government—will come back to us 
with greater returns on the investment. 

Lack of educational facilities consti- 
tutes one of our most pressing domestic 
problems. Our schools are everywhere 
inadequate. Classrooms are overcrowd- 
ed. Instructors are underpaid: Our best 
teachers, no longer able to meet the in- 
creasing costs of living on stationary in- 
comes, are leaving the profession for 
other employment. 

An increase in funds for vocational 
education is especially needed. A com- 
paratively small number of our high- 
school graduates—particularly in the 
rural areas—have opportunity to attend 
college. They must begin earning a live- 
lihood in their rural communities or 
must leave home and endeavor, with 
their limited qualification, to find a place 
in the economic machinery of the city. 
Too little is being done to prepare them 
for that alternative. 

But in local schools, where vocational 
training is offered in agriculture, home 
economics, and the trades and special- 
ized industries, these young people are 
being taught to be farmers, homemakers, 
artisans, and other lucrative and useful 
occupations, and good citizenship is in- 
evitably inculcated along with their tech- 
nical education. 

Our schools are fully alert to this need. 
But funds are lacking. Even the 
amounts provided under our last bill are 
inadequate. The demand for these 
courses is prompting schools, which have 
not heretofore carried them, to branch 
out to meet the need—thereby increas- 
ing the number of schools between which 
the appropriation must be divided. At 
the same time those schools already car- 
rying vocational courses are pressed with 
the necessity of expanding their classes 
and the field of instruction and should 
have an increase instead of a decrease 
in Federal support. 

There is no more imperative need for 
Federal cooperation. It is an investment 
in youth which will pay vast dividends. 
It will multiply the productive capacity 
of the Nation. We won both World Wars 
through superior production. Increased 
Federal appropriations for vocational 
education will stabilize production and 
will back up our first line of defense. 
It is not only a local need, it is a national 
need. I trust the amendment will be 
agreed to. 


Alabama Can Take Pride in Coosa Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the House of Representatives passed a 
measure that will allow the Alabama 
Power Co. to further develop the Coosa 
River. The passage of this legislation 
has been hailed by the newspapers of 
Alabama not only as a significant step 
in the development of Alabama's water- 
ways but also as a pioneering step for 
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private interest in the development of 
the waterways of this country. 

Illustrating the favorable editorial 
comment this legislation has received in 
my State is the following editorial from 
the Tuscaloosa News of Friday, June 4, 
1954: 

ALABAMA CAN TAKE PRIDE IN Coosa PLAN 


The House of Representatives has approved 
the bill that will allow the Alabama Power 
Co. to further develop the Coosa River. This 
is a significant milestone in the proposal 

+ which 18. in reality, a pioneering step for pri- 
vate interest in the development of water- 
ways in this country. 

We do not anticipate that this measure 
will have any difficulty in passing the Sen- 
ate. And while development of the Coosa is 
removed from the west Alabama area, the 
Overall importance of this project for the 
State cannot be overlooked. 

And while our primary interest in this 
area, as far as waterways are concerned, re- 
volves around the development of the War- 
rior-Tombigbee system, we should consider 
that development of any kind on the water- 
ways of this State is of interest because Ala- 
bama is unusually fortunate in haying over 
2,100 miles of river channels. 

Congressman ARMISTEAD SELDEN appeared 
before the House Committee on Public Works 
in support of the bill for the Coosa develop- 
ment and presented some interesting facts 
on the history of this river and efforts to 
make it navigable and also to install hydro- 
electric power facilities. 

In part, this is what Congressman SELDEN 
told the House group: 

For more than a century, efforts have been 
made to develop the Coosa River. As early 
as 1823 the Tennessee General Assembly took 
up the matter of a canal to connect Mobile 
Bay with the Tennessee River via the Coosa, 
and called upon Georgia and Alabama to 
cooperate. The Alabama General Assembly 
answered Tennessee by approving the Coosa 
route on May 20, 1823. A few months later 
Alabama approved the chartering of the 
Coosa Navigation Co. to Improve and develop 
the Coosa River. 

“Since that time, countless efforts have 
been made to develop the potentialities of 
this waterway. As early as 1872 the Federal 
Government instituted the first improve- 
ment program on the Coosa. The plans 
called for development of navigation on this 
river from Rome, Ga., to Gadsden, Ala., by 
the building of 31 low-lift locks and dams. 
However, only locks 1, 2, 3, and 4 were built 
on the upper end of the rapids below Rome. 
In 1890 the Government abandoned its pro- 
gram due to lack of funds. 

“Later the Alabama Power Co. obtained 
permission from the Federal Government to 
bulld three dams on the Coosa River. The 
first of these was Lay Dam which is located 
between Chilton and Coosa Counties. This 
dam was authorized by an act of Congress 
in 1907 but construction was not completed 
until 1914. In 1921 the Federal Power Com- 
mission granted a license for construction 
of Mitchell Dam which is also between Chil- 
ton and Coosa Counties. Two years later 
this dam was ready for use. The third of the 
three dams is Jordan Dam, located north 
of Wetumpka in Hmore County. This dam 
was licensed by the FPO in 1923 and com- 
pleted in 1926. These dams, the only ones 
on the Coosa River at the present time, have 
been operated as a source of electric power 
by the Alabama Power Co. since their con- 
struction. * * > 

“In the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1945, 
Congress vetoed authority for the further 
development of the Coosa exclusively in the 
United States Corps of Engineers. As a re- 
sult, the Federal Power Commission was de- 
prived of the authority to issue the license 
that the Alebama Power Co. must obtain 
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in order for them to construct additional 
dams on the Coosa Waterway. 

Although the members of the Alabama 
delegation in Congress have worked relent- 
lessly in an effort to secure an appropriation 
so that the Corps of Engineers might begin 
construction on locks and dams for the 
Coosa, none has been forthcoming, This has 
been due primarily to the tremendous cost 
involyed. I am sure most of you will agree 
that prospects for future appropriations by 
the Federal Government are none too bright.” 

Congressman SELDEN sees in the develop- 
ment of the Coosa by the Alabama Power Co., 
these benefits: (1) It will provide additional, 
needed electric power at no cost to the tax- 
payers; (2) it will spur economic develop- 
ment in the Coosa Valley; (3) it will provide 
additional income, through taxes, to all levels 
of government; (4) it will increase recrea- 
tional facilities; and (5) it will enhance the 
possibility of obtaining Federal funds for 
addition of navigational facilities, 

The construction of five dams at a cost 
of some $100 million, which will include pro- 
visions for navigation facilities, by private 
enterprise is a new concept for development 
of waterways in this country. We can be 
proud that this development in coming in 
Alabama, will be constructed under the di- 
rection of Alabamians and will be financed, 
at least in part, by funds from this State. 


Freedom Should Remain Among Us 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following article, 
entitled “Freedom Should Remain 
Among Us,” written by Dr. George S. 
Reuter, Jr., of Holden, Mo.: 

FREEDOM SHOULD REMAIN AMONG Us 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr.) 

“Freedom” is probably the third most im- 
portant word in the world. The other two 
are life“ and “salvation.” These three 
words must remain united if the best in life 
is to be achieved. From the beginning of 
time, these three words have remained in 
some form. All civilizations have recognized 
their importance. 

There are six phases of freedom that each 
citizen should be aware of. They are: a free 
mind, a free school, a free economy, a free 
value system, a free election, and a free im- 
migration system. Probably, the theologian 
is correct in devoting time to a free religion, 
but this is really a part of a free mind. 

A free mind should be considered first. 
Unless the people of the world achieve this, 
then the other phases are in danger of fall- 
ing. From the Bible, we find the expression 
of the idea that the thoughts of men are 
extremely important. Some great thinkers 
need only a quiet place, but their words often 
mislead the general public, 

From the idea of “sitting on the right and 
left,” as expressed in the Bible, much free- 
dom has been taken from mankind. Now it is 
often considered correct if an issue is to the 
“right,” and wrong it an issue is to the left.“ 
The writers of the Scriptures never intended 
this development. A free mind would refuse 
this sort of thinking per se. 

It is undesirable to have a climate any- 
where in a democracy where pressure groups 
attempt to reign. A free mind will recognize 
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that thinking is more important than ran- 
dom movement. Man is to think for him- 
self and not for others. 

Fair criticism is desirable, and unfair 
criticism is always expected. It is more im- 
portant to be right than popular for a sea- 
son, The free mind will work toward the 
long range of events. 

A free mind attempts to be objective with 
all people, but loyalty is necessary. This 
idea is common in Congress where 1 of the 
2 United States Senators from a single 
State may be a liberal and the other a con- 
servative, yet both are respected because they 
have arrived at their philosophy by exploring 
their free minds, 

So many fine citizens fall to detect the 
“beginning of the end,” as far as freedom is 
concerned in a school system. Some librarian 
might assume she Is “all-knowing” and all- 
powerful“ and censor the books recommended 
by faculty members. This is not her duty, 
and she ts bringing about the destruction of 
the concept of a free mind. There are many 
records in the histories of the various States 
where county and State textbook commis- 
sions attempted the same thing and failed 
even though many of the members were 
qualified educators. As the courts would 
say, the duty of the librarian is ministerial. 
She has been given the duty by all faculty 
members to carry out their requests. 

A free school exists because our Nation 


permits a free mind and further guarantees 


free public education for all. There are still 
enemies of this concept, but they will never 
succeed if the American people are kept 
informed. 

George Washington dreamed of a national 
university. Thomas Jefferson blazed the 
trail for the separation of church and State, 
Jefferson succeeded far beyond what he de- 
sired. He was opposed only to denomina- 
tional teaching in the public schools, and 
not to the teaching of religion. Mr. Justice 
Reed has noted this. 

A godless school is not a free school. If it 
were, then the Communists could make an 
important contribution to education. Chil- 
dren with a knowledge of the Bible should 
develop into better citizens from the, stand- 
point of ethics and morals. 

Dr. Hutchins is correct in insisting that 
the free school should have the best possi- 
ble information to present to the students, 
This would result in exposing the students 
to all philosophies. The best way to teach 
dem is to understand the defects of 
the other systems. Democracy can best be 
taught by making it a part of Christianity, 
and to make Christianity a way of life. 

A free economy might be termed “a free 
enterprise system.” Certainly this system is 
the traditional one in the United States, 
Laissez faire capitalism is the classical con- 
cept of our system and the one held by most 
businessman today, 

The aim of this system is national wealth, 
Any individual gain would be secondary. 
The free market provides the heart of the 
program. While the classical theory failed 
in 1929, and there were unemployment, over- 
production, and a depression, the system re- 
mained. The system was revised accord- 
ing to democratic methods. China fell to 
communism because her government was 
corrupt. Our free economy saved itself, be- 
cause the American people realized the situ- 
ation. 

The decline of individual enterprise, the 
separation of ownership and control of 
duction, the decline of individual initiative, 
and the perversion of the free markets were 
recognized by America. The struggle to cre- 
ate a revised system is still going ahead 
with much progress already attained, 

A value system is an interdependent set of 
rules that are consistent and mutually ad- 
justed. A free value system is such a system 
in a democracy. The latter system should 
give the group a common orientation. This 
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should supply the basis of individual action 
and of unified, collective action. There may 
be disagreement concerning the plan of at- 
tack, but agreement as to the goal. 

A free value system should enable the in- 
dividual to know what to expect of others 
as well as how to conduct himself. He 
should haye the love of Jesus and the faith 
of Job, but be forthright like Senator George 
Graham Vest in his Eulogy. 

A free value system should set the sense 
of right and wrong, fair and foul, desirable 
and undesirable, moral and immoral. This 
would retire from public service the politi- 
cians and retain the statesmen. Politics, 
like religion, must be kept on a high level 
at all times. 

A free election is demanded by the Ameri- 
can people, and dishonest elections are now 
fairly rare. Thomas Jefferson was defeated 
by John Adams and Andrew Jackson lost to 
John Q. Adams. There was no fraud noted, 
hence Jefferson and Jackson waited 4 years 
and took the issues to the people and won. 
The American way is to abide by the vote of 
the electorate. The majority today may be 
the minority tomorrow, hence worthy de- 
feated candidates may win in the long run 
of events. Joseph C. O'Mahoney is a classic 
example. 

By supporting the United Nations this Na- 
tion is concerned with attaining peaceful 
world understanding. This concept can be 
promoted at home through a free immigra- 
tion system. Our future citizens should 
come from all sections of the world. Such 
ideas have come from such leaders as Sen- 
ator LEHMAN, of New York and Henry Ford, 
„ 

While it may not be possible to attain a 
free immigration for many years, yet a freer 
immigration system is possible. Both major 
parties have recognized this fact as essential 
if our Nation is to continue to lead the free 
world. 

The Bible teaches the dignity of man. The 
United States and the United Nations have 
ascribed to this doctrine. The people of the 
world, particularly in Asia and Africa, are 
interested in such realities. If all nations 
are of “one blood” then our immigration 
system needs revision. 

Freedom is so precious that it should re- 
main among us. Mankind expect continued 
Progress in all the phases. Let's do our part. 


Puerto Ricans in New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, we often 
hear it said that it takes a great many 
people to make America what it is—a 
land of freedom and opportunity, a land 
of hard-working and God-fearing men 
and women who have converted this 
country from a wilderness into a land of 
plenty. Here the cultures and civiliza- 
tions and the religious beliefs of many 
peoples commingle and together they 
contribute to the development of the 
American way of life. Here, too, people 
of various national origins and back- 
grounds live together in peaceful and 
neighborly relationship, each group 
contributing to the best of its ability to- 
ward the general welfare of the com- 
munity. 


+ 
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In the city of New York we have peo- 
ple who come from various nationality 
groups and profess different religious 
faiths, but we all live as good neighbors 
and work toward common goals of 
brotherhood, better understanding, hu- 
man dignity, and respect for one an- 
other. We seek to make our community 
a better place in which to live, happier 
for ourselves and our children, and 
more tolerant of each other despite the 
differences in origin or creed or view- 
point. 

Among the groups which have arrived 
in New York in large numbers in recent 
years are the American citizens of Puerto 
Rican origin, who now number between 
400,000 and 500,000. Like all newcom- 
ers to our shores in the past, they are 
confronted with many serious and diffi- 
cult problems, such as finding adequate 
housing, obtaining suitable employment, 
overcoming the language barrier, and 
their general assimilation into the com- 
munity. It is primarily a problem of 
adjustment faced by so many other im- 
migrant groups which preceded the 
Puerto Ricans and, as has been true in 
the past, they serve as a convenient 
scapegoat for local frustrations and in- 
cidents of one sort or another. 

In an interim report of the Mayor's 
Committee on Puerto Rican Affairs in 
New York City, submitted on November 
16, 1953, it is stated as follows: 

Need for special coordinated effort (to help 
the Puerto Rican newcomers) arose from 
the fact that since the end of the war in 
1945 there was a steadily increasing migra- 
tion from Puerto Rico to the mainland, with 
almost all the migrants settling in New York 
City. Here, during the years just after the 
war, this migration was added to all the eco- 
nomic and social problems, worries, and con- 
cerns which are part of any postwar period. 

The new arrivals were forced to take the 
poorest Jobs, while social and economic forces 
herded them into the worst slum areas. 
There followed, inevitably and ruthlessly, all 
of the insecurity, hardship, suffering and 
the social fears, tensions, and conflicts which 
are the result of poverty and slum life. As 
had happened again and again when waves 
of immigration and migration hit New York, 
all too often the new arrivals were looked 
on either with indifference or with open 
hostility. 


Mr. Speaker, a little over a year ago, 
in the spring of 1953, I had the great 
pleasure of visiting the island of Puerto 
Rico, where I met many of its leaders 
and had the opportunity to observe the 
people performing their daily tasks in 
the fields and in the factories, I was 
most pleased with the progress and the 
achievements in Puerto Rico, but even 
more so, I was proud of the friendly and 
close relationship between the United 
States and Puerto Rico over the past half 
century. 

Our relationship with Puerto Rico be- 
gan in 1898 when the island was formally 
ceded to the United States under the 
Treaty of Paris of that year. In 1900, 
Congress passed the first organic act re- 
establishing civil rule in the island and 
granting to its people the right to pro- 
tection by the United States, including 
free trade, tariff protection, and financial 
assistance. In 1917, Congress passed the 
second organic act granting United 
States citizenship to the people of Puerto 
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Rico. Asa result of the latter act, many 
Puerto Ricans have come to our shores 
and have become our neighbors. 

In New York they have established 
fine civic organizations, they conduct 
their cultural activities, they participate 
in the economic and political life of the 
community, and they set up their family 
and home life just as the rest of us do. 
In short, they are contributing their 
share toward the continued growth of 
our city, its cosmopolitan way of life, and 
the development of its democratic spirit. 
Those of us who have had the oppor- 
tunity to come into closer contact with 
the Puerto Ricans and to observe them 
in their daily life, as I have, find them 
to be fine and upright citizens, peace- 
loving and loyal people, deeply religious 
in their spiritual makeup, and firm be- 
lievers in the American democratic way 
of life. 

As newcomers, they deserve a helping 
hand. Every effort should be exerted to 
integrate them and assimilate them into 
our institutions and our mode of life. 
Above all, we must eliminate every mani- 
festation of prejudice and discrimination 
toward them, particularly in their des- 
perate housing situation and in employ- 
ment. There must be greater mutual 
understanding since they are part of the 
fabric of America. Our problems are 
their problems, too. With greater un- 
derstanding and mutual cooperation we 
stand a better chance to solve these 
problems. 

Like millions of other Americans, our 
citizens of Puerto Rican descent are vi- 
tally interested in civil rights, equality 
of opportunity for all in employment and 
education, decent housing and the elimi- 
nation of firetraps and slum areas, main- 
tenance of a higher standard of living 
and the proper standards of health. In 
my efforts in Congress I have consistently 
supported legislation to attain these 
goals, and I shall continue my efforts in 
that direction also in the future. This 
is essential to the welfare and progress 
of our society. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel certain that in time 
we shall successfully solve the problems 
troubling our citizens from Puerto Rico 
who now reside in New York, just as we 
solved similar problems troubling other 
migrant groups. Patience, tolerance, 
and understanding will go a long way. 


Federal Deposit Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. J. J. 
Smith, national vice president of the 
American Federation of Government 
Employees, has presented to me an arti- 
cle by James J. Girvan, manager, REX 
Federal Credit Union, Philadelphia, en- 
titled “Federal Deposit Insurance Sup- 
ported,” and at his request I include it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. It follows: 
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FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE SUPPORTED 
(By James J. Girvan, manager, REX Federal 
Credit Union, Philadelphia) 

This article will endeavor to explain to you 
the position taken by those persons through- 
out the Nation who fayor a system of insur- 
ance to protect the members of insolvent 
Federal credit unions from loss. 

It is apparent from the many letters ap- 
pearing in the Credit Union Bridge and other 
credit-union publications that this proposed 
Federal credit union insurance system is the 
most misrepresented and most misunderstood 
Proposal ever to come before the credit unions 
of the United States of America. 

For example, we have been told that the 
cost of insuring the shares of credit-union 
members against loss, from whatever cause, 
would be prohibitive. 

We have heard it said that credit unions 
should not be forced to Join the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. 

We have been told that the Federal Goy- 
ernment, if it controlled the Insurance Cor- 
poration, would suspend the charter of any 
member credit union that did not meet the 
insurance requirements. 

Another favorite argument used against a 
system of insured shares is that losses have 
been so small throughout the Nation that 
actually insurance protection is unnecessary. 

A CUNA national committee, dealing with 
the subject of a system of insurance, stated 
in 1952 that losses in Federal credit unions 
for the 16 years prior to 1951 were only one- 
sixth of 1 percent of the average share bal- 
ance. This committee stated further that 
all Federal credit union losses for the 17 
years of operations amounted to only one- 
third of 1 percent. 

Percentages confuse me 80 I shall ask you 
to remain with me while I discuss the story 
behind the percen 

I shall begin, therefore, by telling you that 
the people who are e a system of in- 
sured savings, for credit unions desiring such 
protection, are not interested in becoming 
a part of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. In fact, we are opposed to this 
type of protection. 

Contrariwise, we are a group of officers of 
Federal credit unions who are seeking a plan 
of insurance to protect the savings of mem- 
bers of Federal credit unions. The proposed 
insurance corporation would be under the 
control of its member credit unions. 

More important, however, is the fact that 
this proposed corporation would be yolun- 
tary. No credit unlon would be forced to 
Join. 

This insurance system would be 
under the control of a board of directors, 
part of which would be elected from among 
the men active in the Federal credit union 
system; part of the board would be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States. 

We realize that credit unions chartered 

under State law could not join this insur- 
ance system unless certain changes were 
made in the law governing the operation of 
these State groups. Likewise, we 
the impossibility of these State-chartered 
groups ever getting together to form such a 
system of protection that would be national 
in scope. 
If a State decided to amend its law to per- 
mit its credit unions to join a Federal insur- 
ance system, then, these credit unions would 
be given proportionate representation on the 
board of directors. 

Tt is logical to expect that an insurance 
Corporation serving Federal credit unions 
should, therefore, be a part of the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions. The Director of the 
Bureau would be the Director of the tnsur- 
ance corporation. Examinations would con- 
tinue as they are today; there would not be 
two examinations a year. 
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The primary reason for combining the two 
agencies would be to reduce the cost of op- 
erations, For example, it is expected that 
within a very short period of time it would 
be possible to combine into one package the 
cost of Federal supervision; the cost of ex- 
amination, and the cost of insurance. 

The combined cost of these three items, 
if both agencies were merged, should not 
exceed 10 cents per year per $100 of assets 
above the amount you are now paying for 
supervision and examination, 

A loan of some $25 million would be neces- 
sary to get the corporation started. This 
loan, however, should not present a very 
great problem. 

The rate of interest on such a loan should 
not exceed the rate being paid for funds by 
the Government., We should not compare 
the present money market with financial 
conditions in 1933 when the Bankers Corp. 
was formed. That would be unrealistic and 
unwise. 

The cost to the member credit unions for 
this insurance protection should not exceed 
15 cents per year per $100 of assets. As our 
experience grew this figure, naturally, would 
be reduced. 

Again this would be a voluntary system of 
insurance—no credit union would be forced 
to join. In addition, the cost of participa- 
tion in the corporation would not neces- 
sarily affect your dividend, 

I shall now endeavor to answer some of 
the arguments used against such a system of 
protection for credit union members. 

It has been said that Federal control would 
give to the Government the right to liquidate 
or to suspend the charter of a credit union 
that did not conform to regulations. 

This argument proves only one thing: that 
those who use it are not really familiar with 
the Federal Credit Union Act, The Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions now enjoys that 
privilege. 

Why do we need insurance protection is 

another question that credit union directors 
and committee members are asking. In fact, 
your own board of directors may be asking 
the same question as you read this article. 
. Unfortunately, credit union membership 
losses are published only in newspapers; 
credit union publications never mention that 
the members of a certain credit union lost 
X number of dollars. 

To answer this question clearly one must 
remember that to date there are no figures 
available regarding losses in State-chartered 
credit unions, In fact, the only figures pub- 
lished so far are those concerning the losses 
in liquidated Federal credit unions. The 
States, generally speaking, are not interested 
in credit unions. 

Thirty-six thousand Federal credit union 
members have lost an average of $3.16 each 
in liquidated credit unions. 

If you will go through your own records 
and get your average savings per member; 
then, look at your largest savings account. 
This will give you an idea of how easy It is 
for a member to lose a large amount of 
money, even though the average loss per 
member may be only $3.16. 

In addition to liquidations, Federal credit 
unions are faced with the infamous “scale- 
down of shareholdings.” A “scaledown” is 
where the membership of an insolvent Fed- 
eral credit union ts given one of two options; 
it may vote to liquidate and take an even 
greater loss because of the cost of liquidation 
procedure, or it may vote to accept a reduc- 
tion (scaledown) of shares to their true 
value. 

As an illustration, if a member of an in- 
solvent credit union had $1,000 in his say- 
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The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions has 
not released the figures on losses to mem- 
bers involved in scaledowns. In addition, 
the highest personal loss in these cases is 
not shown. Again, go through your accounts 
and see how much your largest shareholder 
would lose in a 62-percent scaledown. 

In Baltimore, the members of an insolvent 
Federal credit union lost 62 cents on the dol- 
lar. In Pittsburgh, the members lost 52 cents 
on the dollar. In another Pennsylvania 
credit union, the loss exceeded 25 cents om 
the dollar. There are other losses too nu- 
merous to mention, 

In the Philadelphia case, 105 members will 
lose $33,000. One member will lose $1,700; 
one will lose $1,600; another will lose $900. 
Despite these astounding figures, the aver- 
age loss per member will be recorded at only 
$23. 

These figures will prove what happens 
when you discuss “averages” instead of reali- 
ties. 

If this question of insured savings is to be 
settled realistically, it must be put direct to 
the membership of every credit union. This 
question is too big for a board of directors to 
take upon its own shoulders. For example, 
the turnover on boards is sometimes very 
high so that a person voting on the board 
today might very well be off it tomorrow. 
On the other hand, the members are the real 
owners of the business and, more important, 
the membership is permanent—the directors 
are not. 

In conclusion, I ask only that you study 
the record carefully; that you not be blinded 
by confusing percentages. 

If you are from an industrial credit union 
you should consider the impact of an eco- 
nomic recession or depression upon your 
members. Would they be able to repay their 
loans? Would other members want their 
savings to meet living expenses while they 
are unemployed. What if your industry 
closed entirely? 

We are told that there were no credit 
union losses during the last depression. This 
is absolutely correct. Generally speaking, 
there were no industrial credit unions in 
operation during the last depression. 


Guaranteed Growth in Annual Salaries 
and Wages Can Be Assured More Than 
164,000 Employees in 138 Firms in the 
New Jersey Tariff Group by Proper 
Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
question is, Can the 2½ billion people on 
this earth trade for mutual profit espe- 
cially when more than 50 percent of 
them, residing in 15 of the poorest coun- 
tries of the world, earn less than 9 per- 
cent of the world's total income? While 

toss the ball around from pro- 
duction, to distribution, to consumption, 
then to finance, it might be well to list a 
few notes to keep the flywheel going for 
more jobs at higher pay with greater 
profits in growing markets. 

Once 400,000 American Indians 
slaughtered each other for hunting 
grounds. Today 165 million Americans 
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get along where half a million Indians 
could not. And Americans are growing 
at the rate of 2½ million people a year. 
In 21 years we will number over two hun- 
dred million. That is growth. 

The question is, Can the cash budget 
match the human budget? Can people, 
payrolls, and profits keep pace with each 
other? If not, then Americans might 
well become the Indians of the 21st cen- 
tury. In trade, how much lift do we 
give? to ourselves and to others? 

Under unanimous consent, cited below 
is a situation on the 138 firms in the 
New Jersey tariff group: 

New JERSEY TARIFF GROUP 


The following list of companies, and two 
manufacturing associations, representing 
many different industries, all conduct manu- 
facturing operations in New Jersey. They all 
have a definite tariff interest in varying de- 
grees. In each case, the continulty of their 
operations and the maintenance of full em- 
pioyment for their workers directly depend 
upon adequate and reasonable tariffs. 

The 138 firms and the two associations 
whose company membership totals approxi- 
mately 600, as of this date employ 164,000 
people in our State. 

These same firms pay total annual salaries 
and wages of $711 million. 

The purpose of these statistics is to dem- 
onstrate the economic importance of the 
very large segment of New Jersey industry 
that is affected by the tariff problem. It 
should be noted that these figures are not 
complete, but are being added to continu- 
ally. 

Attached hereto is the list of cooperating 
companies and associations: 

COOPERATING COMPANIES, NEW JERSEY TARIFF 
GROUP 


A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc.: Advance Sol- 
vents & Chemical Corp.; Air Reduction Co., 
Inc.; Alrex Corp., Alliance Color & Chemical 
Co.; Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.; Aluminum 
Co. of America; American Cyanamid Co.; 
American Dyewod Co.; American Of] & Sup- 
ply Co.; Arnold, Hoffman & Co; Arrow 
Woven Label Co.; Art Tube Co; Atlantic 
Manufacturing Co. 

J. T. Baker Chemical Co.; Beattie Manu- 
facturing Co.; Becton, Dickinson & Co.; Ben- 
201 Products Co.; Berkeley Chemical Corp.; 
Richard Best Pencil Co., Inc.; Botany Mills, 
Inc.; Bright Star Battery. 

California Spray-Chemical Corp.: Catalin 
Corp. of America; Celanese Corp, of America; 
Childhood Interests, Inc.; Ciba Co., Inc.; 
Commercial Solvents Corp.; Conmar Prod- 
ucts; Cowles Chemical Co.; Crescent Insu- 
lated Wire & Cable Co.; Crown Chemical Co. 

Diamond Alkali Organic Chemicals Di- 
vision, Inc.; Dillon-Beck Manufacturing Co.; 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co.; Dolphin Jute 
Mills; Doremus Chemical Works; Dow Chemi- 
cal Works; Dow Chemical Co.; E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours; Dye Specialities Corp, 

Enjay Co., Inc. 

The Fish Net & Twine Co,; Fisher Scien- 
tific Co.; Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.; 
Forstmann Woolen Co, 

Gamma Chemical Corp.; General Aniline & 
Film Corp.; General Cable Corp.; General 
Pencil Co.; Gibraltar Corrugated Paper Co., 
Inc.; Givaudan Corp.; B. F. Goodrich Chemi- 
cal Co.: Gould Woven Label Co. 

The Harshaw Chemical Co.; the Hamersley 
Manufacturing Co.; Hercules Powder Co.: 
Heyden Chemical Corp.; Highstown Rug Co.; 
Samuel Hird & Sons; Hoffman-La Roche, Inc.; 
R. M. Hollingshead Corp.: Hocker Hectro- 
chemical Co.; Horsman Dolls, Inc. 

Interchemical Corp, 
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Kimble Glass Co.; the Kirchhof Patent Co., 
Inc.; Koppers Co., Inc.; Kuehne Chemical 
Co 


Lenox, Inc.: Linen Thread Co., Inc.; the 
Lionel Corp. 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works; the Man- 
hattan Shirt Co.; Margon Corp.; A. Masch- 
meijer, Jr. Inc.; Mathieson Chemical Corp.; 
A. H. Mathieu & Co.; Otto B. May, Inc.; May- 
wood Chemical Works; Merck & Co., Inc.; 
Metal & Thermit Corp.; Metalsalts Corp.; 
Paul L. Miller, Inc.; Monsanto Chemical Co.; 
F. G. Montabert Co.; Montrose Chemical Co.; 
Mutual Chemical Co. of America. 

National Distillers Products Corp. (U. 5. 
Industrial Chemicals); National Oil & Supply 
Co.; National Products Refining Co.; National 
Starch Products Co.; National Woven Label 
Co.; New Jersey Zinc Co.; New York Quinine 
& Chemical Works, Inc.; Nixon Nitration 
Works; Nopco Chemical Co. 

Okonite Co.; Ottol ON Co. è 

Patent Chemicals, Inc.; Peerless Color Co., 
Inc.; Peerless Tube Co.; S. B. Penick & Co; 
Pfister Chemical Works; Pharma Chemical 
Corp.; Philadelphia Quartz Co.; Phelps Dodge 
Copper Products Corp. 

Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc; Reichhold 
Chemicals, Inc; Reilly Tar & Chemical Corp.; 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Corp.; Royce Chem- 
ical Co. 

Scammel China Co.: Schering Corp.: Sey- 
del Chemical Co.; Schifii Lace & Embroidery 
Manufacturers of New Jersey; Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co.:; Silkk & Rayon Printers & Dyers 
Association of America. 

Stangl Pottery; Stauffer Chemical Co.; 
Stein-Tobler Embroidery Co. 

Thiokol Corp.; Thomas Manufacturing 
Co.; Todd Shipyards Corp.; J. 5. Turner 
White Metal Co.; Joseph Turner & Co.; Tri- 
angle Conduit & Cable Co., Inc.; Trubek 
Laboratories, Inc. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Co, (Bakelite 
Co.): Union Woven Label Co; U. S. Plastic 
Products Corp.; U. S. Rubber Co. 

Van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc.: Verona 
Chemical Co.; Vervaet Woven Label Co., Inc. 

Warner Woven Label Co., Inc.; Westing- 
house Electric Corp.; Wilson Organic Chem- 
icals, Inc.; L. J. Wing Manufacturing Co,; 
Witeo Chemical Co.: Jacques Wolf & Co.; 
Wollen Chemical & Supply Co. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the dally Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. : 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recoup at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance, 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 162, p. 1940). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 5. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942), 


Commencement Day Address by Hon. 
Barry M. Goldwater, of Arizona, at 
Mount Vernon Junior College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very fine 
address delivered by the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] to the gradu- 
ates and alumni of Mount Vernon Junior 
College on May 29, 1954. This is a pro- 
found and wonderful address, which 
should touch the heart of every young 
American. I commend the junior Sen- 
ator from Arizona, and I urge my col- 
leagues to read the address, 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Many flattering invitations to speak before 
groups have come to me, but I have never 
in my life been so honored and at the same 
time so flattered as to have been asked to 
be with you on this day when members of 
previous classes and the graduating class of 
this old and distinguished school gather to- 
gether to honor their alma mater. 

The feelings I have expressed are doubled 
because it marks my wife's 25th reunion and 
also calls to my attention the fact that I 
have a daughter in school here now, and an- 
other coming through the grades, who in 
time will share your fond memories of this 
school. Believe me, it is not an easy mat- 
ter to address your wife's 25th reunion, be- 
cause I find that such reference to figures 
denoting years are not easily accepted by 
women, whether it be the Ist or the 60th. 
Therefore, I proceed with due caution and 
proper respect. 

I cannot help mentioning at this point, 
though, the situation I found myself in this 
very time last year when it fell my happy 
lot to be called upon to speak before the 
graduating body of my alma mater on the 
occasion of my 25th class reunion. I am 
compelled to mention this because of a 
rather obvious comparison that I must make 
between the two groups, last year's and this 
year's. My classmates, assembled, bore ob- 
vious indications of advancing age—larger 
waistlines, receding and even disappearing 
hairlines, complaints about the steps having 
been steepened, and on ad infinitum with 
the complaints attendant to the aging of 
men. But here today, as I look at this at- 
tractive audience representing, as you do, 
women of ages from graduation today to 
graduation 50 years ago, the comparison with 
my class becomes most alarming, and I am 
compelled to remind the younger women, 
who receive their diplomas tomorrow, that 
they need just glance around the room to see 
that they have only placed their feet upon 
the first rung of the ladder of loveliness. 

So now, instead of being afraid of what to 
say on my wife's 25th reunion, I gain superb 
strength from the obvious indication that 
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with the arrival of the 50th reunion of her 
class, beauty will mark her steps to even a 
more marked degree than they are now 
graced with. As we have started on the note 
of beauty, let us continue thusly for a short 
while. This time of year has always been 
my favorite, and for that matter, I suspect 
that spring is the looked-forward-to time of 
the year by everybody. Spring in Arizona 
brings flowers to the gardens of my State. 
The desert becomes a vivid and wonderful 
picture etched with brilliant color. To the 
forests comes a new greenness, and their 
floors of needles, moistened by the melted 
snows, spring to the step. Our streams run 
with new water from the mountains, and our 
canyons are brightened again by the warm 
suns of the Arizona springtime. ? 

Washington, too, is at its finest at this 
season. The flowers are out. The dogwood 
trees are in bloom. The leaves are back on 
the trees bringing color again to their 
majesty. 

Yes; spring here in our Capital is as won- 
derful, almost, as spring in Arizona. But, I 
find another reason to exult at this time of 
year, for, with all the wonders of nature re- 
turning to Washington, come the schoolchil- 
dren. Thousands of these young people 
pour into the Capital every day now. They 
come by bus and by train, and daily I see 
them as they walk through our Capitol 
Building. Isee them as they look reverently 
at the inspiring momentos of our country’s 
history, as they verify the stories and facts 
told them by the history books of their 
schools. It is a deep emotional experience 
for me to watch them, for I see no fear in 
their faces. I see only brightness and con- 
fidence. 

It inspired me because these are the chil- 
dren of my generation. The children of a 
generation that has seen three wars—that 
has lived through two depressions—but, I 
suggest, a generation that has witnessed and 
contributed to the greatest technological 
and economic advances in the history of the 
world. However, I suspect that we are a 
generation which, while living through try- 
ing times and times of fine achievement, has 
not advanced in its moral and spiritual 
strength. 

Some place during the life of my genera- 
tion, the pursuit of material things became 
more powerful than the pursuit of the basic 
strengths of this country, and wifh this 
change, fear crept into our lives, and is 
now reflected in too many of our eyes and 
hearts. Our eyes were once bright and 
clear—as much so as the eyes we see in 
the Capitol—the eyes of the young people 
of today. You and I have a great chal- 
lenge, therefore, a challenge to keep this 
bright light of hope and confidence in those 
young eyes. In accepting this challenge, 
we can also learn again to wipe the feeling 
of fear from our hearts and the drab, dull 
look of fear from our eyes. 

Here is what you and I have to do—just 
learn a great and wonderful song all over 
again, and then sing it so loudly that the 
sirens who now sing beckoningly from the 
black rocks of communism that line the 
shores of this sea through which we are 
sailing will not be heard by these children, 
nor by the others who travel through life 
on the ship of constitutional freedom. Re- 
member when Orpheus did that to prevent 
his sailors from following the disastrous 
change of course those sirens of Greek myth- 
ology had been able to sell to other sailors 


and other skippers. Remember he sang in 
a loud and clear voice a song so entrancing- 
ly true that his sailors listened but to him, 
and their ship sailed steadily on where 
others had foundered. 

Now we hear the same sirens’ yoices sing- 
ing in their dulcet tones the songs of the 
isms, the songs that other nations have 
listened to only to find themselves impinged 
on those hard rocks of national destruction 
from which there is no relief or no return. 
So let's learn again that great song of our 
freedoms that our generation has overlooked 
in its conflicts with wars and depressions 
and material things. It’s a simple song, and 
some of you will wonder why I even bother 
with a recital of its words and score. You 
might well say that you know it as well 
as I do, and I would not argue that point. 
But, what we must remember is that in 
the history of nations, there has always come 
a time when someone suggests that we must 
change our basic thinking. It has always 
happened, and it has always ruined. That 
is what the sirens are singing. “Oh, you 
have a great country and a great freedom, 
but you have been so successful in this ap- 
proach by the means your forefathers used, 
just think of what you could do if we 
changed a little note here or a word there.” 
It sounds good—listens well—but the proof 
of its failure is so evident around us in this 
world that it should convince us that it is 
only through the adherence to these basic 
philosophies of ours—this basic song of 
ours—that we will continue to be the great 
free people that God intended us to be. 
So we must be simple in our approach, be- 
cause any approach to a gift of God has 
always been that way. We must be basic 
because the laws of human nature have not 
been changed, and what governed the think- 
ing of our forefathers I suggest now gov- 
erns those in our land whose roots of free- 
dom have traveled far and deep. 

What are these basic strengths? They lie 
in our moral, governmental, and economic 
approach to a free life. Let's look at the 
first. When peopte first came to our shores 
they did not come seeking wealth, because 
they left wealth behind them, They did not 
come seeking education, because they left 
great halls of learning behind them in 
Europe. They came because they saw in 
this land a chance to achieve the freedom 
they had never been able to achieve in a 
Europe fraught with class distinctions and 
hatreds. Here on our soll, they joined to- 
gether in little settlements and larger towns, 
and they lived together in the spirit of the 
Bible. That men should do unto others as 
they would have them do unto them. Men 
became in truth their brothers’ keepers, 
Those who had, shared with those who had 
not, and through this feeling of responsi- 
bility to each other and this kindred interest 
in freedom, there developed in this land a 
dignity in man that he had never before 
enjoyed throughout the long history of his 
search for it. Man and woman grew into 
great stature, because they had confidence 
in themselves, born of that dignity. So 
was instilled into the scene of freedom that 
first and most necessary basic strength—the 
moral strength. 

Then, as these communities grew and as 
the idea of freedom spread, it became evident 
that we would have to sever our ties with 
England. A war started. At first, it was just 
another war against—against representation 
without taxation—against England. We 
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weren't fighting for something, and there we 
learned a great lesson—that people progress 
being for, not being against, But, sometime, 
someplace, during the days of that conflict, 
it dawned upon men that there was some- 
thing they were fighting for, and that it was 
freedom. But not a freedom won by arms 
or maintained by arms, but a freedom born 
of God and given to all men as free children 
of God. When that realization came, then 
the firm roots of freedom grew into the 
hearts of men and women in America, 

It was that thought, never before acknowl- 
edged by man, that Thomas Jefferson put 
down on the parchment of our Declaration 
of Independence. Ee wrote, “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident * * * that all men 
are created equal, and that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 


rights * * life, liberty, and the pursuit of. 


happiness.” Those words, “endowed by our 
Creator,” are the basic words of our philoso- 
phy of freedom. Those are the great and 
ringing words of our song—not to be sung 
only on Sundays in church, but to be carried 
in the hearts of all of us every moment of 
our lives. That declaration is the chord to 
which the song keeps coming back for new 
strength and new truth. It is the chord of 
the song we must sing to these children and 
to ourselves, because the dark song of the 
sirens of the “isms” never refer to God, and 
in that alone, they should be recognized as 
false and devilish songs. 

Now that we had established the source 
of our freedom, our governmental strength 
emerged. Men went on to write our Consti- 
tution, which separated the judicial from 
the legislative, and the legislative from the 
executive, each one from the other, and pro- 
tected these separations with articles that 
carried meaning into our forefathers’ efforts 
to write a real and workable protection to 
our freedoms, 

Another source of basic greatness now 
came into being. It is called the free enter- 
prise system, and on it we erected the eco- 
nomic dominance of this country. It simply 
means what it implies—that freedom of the 
markets freedom of men to work where and 
for whom they desire—freedom to be re- 
warded by profit for venture well pursued 
and well managed—the complete freedom of 
the operations of the law of supply and de- 
mand—and the freedom of people to develop 
the natural resources of the country, shall 
be the stars to which this strength is hitched. 
These are simple statements, you say—true— 
but I say them to remind you that if these 
words are not true, then why is not Russia 
the great economic entity of the world. 
Russia with her untold natural resources. 
But Russia, with her dominance of not only 
the souls of her people and the lives of her 
people and the business of her people, is 
a midget compared with what a free people 
has been able todo. So, our third strength— 
our economic system, built on freedom, adds 
its rich chords to the song of a free people. 
Seven percent of the world’s people with 
44 percent of the world's goods. 

This, then, is our song. The song maybe 
our generation has not rehearsed enough to 
sing with proper gusto, but the song that we 
were taught at the knees of our mothers and 
our fathers, and a song that we can again 
sing with all the richness and clarity that 
Orpheus put into his song when, by singing 
it, he guided his sailors away from that 
which would have destroyed them. A song 
which, if we teach it to our children and 
sing it again and again to them, will keep 
the fear from their eyes, and keep confidence 
and pride and dignity constantly in their 
hearts, 

Yes, you might say he is right, but what 
can I, as one American, do about these many 
things that have come to mean distrust and 
fear to me? I can only answer you in the 
simplest of words—it is better to light one 
candle than to complain about the darkness. 
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United States Needs Not Less Politics 
but Better Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a recent address before members 
of the Texas Chamber of Commerce 
Managers Association, delivered by Dr. 
Stuart A. MacCorkle, government pro- 
fessor at the University of Texas, pre- 
sented thoughts of particular value to 
public officials. 

This Nation’s great need, Dr. Mac- 
Corkle declared, is for greater and better 


informed interest in government at the’ 


local level. I may add that Dr. Mac- 
Corkle practices what he preaches, hav- 
ing served as a member of the city coun- 
cilin Austin, Tex. 

I ask unanimous consent that a report 
of Dr. MacCorkle’s address, as published 
in the Austin American, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Gatveston, June 8—What this country 
needs is not less politics but better politics, 
especially in local government, Dr. Stuart A. 
MacCorkle, of the University of Texas, de- 
clared here Tuesday. 

Dr. MacCorkle, government professor and 
director of the university’s institute of pub- 
lic affairs, addressed the Texas Chamber of 
Commerce Managers Association at its an- 
nual convention. 

“Nothing is so important to America's 
welfare today as a strong and wholesome 
local government,“ Dr, MacCorkle said. “Too 
few of us realize that if we are more success- 
ful in meeting our local problems the na- 
tional ones will come pretty near taking 
care of themselves. 

“Government centralization is the curse of 
the world. This has proved to be true in 
Europe, in Russia, and in the Near East. 

“If we do not want it to develop further 
in this country, then we must have a pro- 
gram which will meet local problems at the 
local level," Dr. MacCorkle warned. “Small 
and weak units of local government cannot 
do the job.” 

To keep government from getting beyond 
the control of its citizens, Dr. MacCorkle 
urged individuals to “take an unselfish hand 
in its operation, not just once every 2 or 4 
years but week by week and day by day. 

“We will not get the kind of local govern- 
ment you and I desire if we continue to criti- 
cize and unjustly condemn our public offi- 
cials," the former Austin city councilman 
asserted. “We must learn to work with these 
officials rather than against them. 

“It is easy to criticize and condemn local 
government,” Dr. MacCorkle continued. “It 
is something else to improve it. Too few of 
us are ready to make the sacrifice in time 
and money to correct the ills and faults we 
are so skillful in pointing out to our friends. 

“There is little wrong with our local gov- 
ernment that capable, honest, and strong 
leadership at the local level would not cor- 
rect,” he declared. We, the people, have 
done little to create, encourage, and keep 
alive local leadership so essential to our very 
existence.” 

Dr, MacCorkle suggested five things which 
chamber of commerce managers might do 
for local government: 
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Assist In recruiting competent people in 
government. 

Urge chamber of commerce members to 
make available to local government from 
time to time the services of their account- 
ants, engineers, statisticians, and others with 
technical skills. 

Attend meetings of city councils, school 
boards, commissioners’ courts, and other local 
government units. “Too frequently those 
represented at these gatherings are only those 
with selfish interests.” 

Help local officials by constructive criticism 
and expressions of praise for jobs well done, 
“Too often the public official only hears criti- 
cism. He seldom receives a word of com- 
mendation.” 

Work to see that those who are able con- 
tribute both time and money to citizen 
movements in behalf of improved city char- 
ters, planning studies, research on various 
administrative problems and the like. 


Departments of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and Related Inde- 
pendent Agencies Appropriation Bill, 
1955 


SPEECH 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9447) making 
appropriations for the Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related independent agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955. 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, it would 
seem to me that Federal funds allocated 
to the States to encourage hospital 
construction should be delegated to a 
single administrative agency. 

From the debate today, it would ap- 
pear that the committee is withholding 
10 million from this specific appropria- 
tion in anticipation that unused funds 
previously appropriated for Hill-Burton 
disposition would be transferred to the 
hospital construction grants. This 
clearly prevents the planning and exe- 
cution of a definite hospital construction 
program an encourages uncoordinated 
effort. 

Since the Hill-Burton program, al- 
ready set up, should be able to handle 
the distribution of all hospital construc- 
tion, it stands to reason that it would be 
much simpler and more successfully al- 
located if this appropriation were made 
to that agency. 

This program must be carefully su- 
pervised to insure that local cooperating 
agencies seeking Federal aids can thor- 
oughly justify expenditures for hospi- 
tals in suitable areas where beds may 
be fully utilized and adequate medical 
and nursing staff can be made available. 
Otherwise, these funds will not be econ- 
omically spent, 

In an overall study of hospital and 
domicillary care, more consideration 
should be given to facilities for the care 
of aged people who, for reasons beyond 
their control, are compelled to spend 
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their last days in hovels or at the mercy 
of neighborhood assistance. 

Many slightly ill persons occupying 
hospital beds today could receive ade- 
quate treatment for their needs at home 
and thus avoid over-crowding of facili- 
ties to the extent that acutely ill persons 
are often turned away or compelled to 
await their turn. This is not good. It 
prevents the really needy from securing 
proper hospitalization and creates an 
over emphasis on the shortage of hospi- 
tal beds. 

These are conditions deserving thor- 
ough investigation by the Division of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, which 
is responsible for the proper allocation 
of Federal funds intended to meet the 
hospital needs of localities desiring to 
participate. 7 


They Kept the Faith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN TuE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I wish 
to call attention of the Members of the 
House to an inspiring Memorial Day 
sermon delivered by the pastor of the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church of Washing- 
ton, the Reverend Edward L. R. Elson, 

‘The sermon follows: 

Tuer KEPT THE FAITH 
(Memorial Day sermon by the Reverend 

Edward L. R. Elson, D. D., Litt. D., LL. D., 

pastor of the National Presbyterian 

Church, Washington, Sunday, May 30, 

1954 

“These all, haying obtained a good report 
through faith, recelyed not the promise: 
God having provided some better thing for 
us, that they without us should not be made 
perfect —Hebrews 11: 39-40, 

I 


Some time ago a singularly unusual event 
occurred in a church, The parents of an 
American youth, Edward Gomez, asked that 
the ceremony be accomplished in their parish 
church. There, on behalf of their son, they 
received the posthumous decoration, the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

Edward Gomez had been a private In the 
Marine Corps. One September day in Korea 
his machinegun squad was under heavy fire 
from three automatic weapons. Gomez 
lobbed a grenade and fired from the hip with 
his carbine. As the squad moved into 
heavier fire, it wavered and Gomez yelled, “If 
Third Section Marine guns can't take this 
molehill—nobody can.” The line straight- 
ened, and as the men reached the crest, 
Gomez kept the enemy off with rifle fire while 
the crew set up the machinegun. Suddenly, 
a grenade landed nearby. Shouting a warn- 
ing to others, he grabbed the grenade and 
{cll on it, his body absorbing the shock of it. 
For this action, his parents received on his 
behalf the Nation’s highest honor. 

The mother of this American boy found 
among his personal effects a letter written 
in premonition—a testament to the courage 
and faith of American youth. 

“I am not sorry I died.“ he wrote because 
I died fighting for my country. * * * I am 
very proud to have done what little I have 
done to keep my honor free. Be proud of 
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me Mom, because even though I'm scared 
now, I know what I'm doing is worth it. Tell 
Dad, I died like the man he wanted me to 
be. * * * The kids—remind them of me 
once in awhile. And never forget, kids, fight 


only for what you believe in; that's what Im 


fighting for.” 

That is a testament to remember today, 
“Fight only for what you believe in.” 

And so today and tomorrow as men and 
women and youth make their way to the 
silent, green-tented camps of the Nation's 
war dead for a moment of caressing sacred 
recollection, we hear these words, “fight only 
for what you believe in.” 

In this city, symbol of national life, and 
in this church, symbol of piety and refined 
patriotism, as we trace God's movement in 
history, and here recover the faith of our 
fathers, we must on a day like this be moved 
to deeper spiritual dedication. We are heirs 
of a great legacy, and we are proud of what 
our spiritual ancestors have achieved, but 
every generation must vouchsafe its own 
faith and its own freedom. 

The first Christians were Jewish converts. 
They had a great heritage. They believed, 
as we their spiritual successors believe, in a 
covenanting God. To them, as is true with 
us, true religion and noble patriotism are in- 
separable. In the spiritual succession of the 
glorious company of the apostles and proph- 
ets about whom we sing in the Te Deum, 
our founders covenanted with God—not as a 
racial or tribal deity, but with God who, 
while being the God of all men, becomes in a 
special sense the God of all those who seek 
to know and to do His bidding—so that the 
slogan on our humblest coin, “In God we 
trust” has been and is now the sum of mo- 
tivation and purpose. 

The lith chapter of the book of Hebrews 
is the heroes’ song of the ancients—the na- 
tional honor roll of men of faith. The writer 
concludes that the Christian community be- 
comes the spiritual completion of ancient 
Judaism. These all died in faith—that the 
new dispensation and the new covenant with 
a Savior and a Messiah would some day be 
fulfilled. 

These all, having obtained a good report 
through faith, received not the promise: 
God having provided some better thing for 
us, that they without us should not be made 
perfect. 

There are few more pertinent words for us 
on this national Memorial Sunday than 
these. For while we have always insisted 
upon the separation of the institutions of 
religion from the Institutions of Govern- 
ment, religion has never been disassociated 
from national Mfe—and can never be di- 
vorced from it If we are to fulfill our nature 
and purpose among the nations. In the in- 
struments of government and through our 
leaders we have always asserted that we are 
a covenant Nation, deriving our very life and 
being from God. Indeed it is impossible to 
bave a republican form of life without a 
great nucleus of God-belleving, God-wor- 
shipping, Christ-inspired men and women. 

The tenets of our democratic faith are 
religious concepts. The only reason a man 
həs any rights or should be treated with dig- 
nity is because he is a son of God by crea- 
tion. The freedom which we cherish is not 
something we haye achieved: it is the gift 
of God to man at his creation. And while 
nations through instruments of government 
can testify to man’s freedom and formulate 
the philosophy of freedom, no power on 
earth can “give” him freedom, and no power 
on earth can permanently withhold freedom. 
Freedom is God's gift to man as part of his 
nature. Freedom is part of man's created- 
ness, and if man, in his sin, departs from his 
pristine purity, God has provided through 
Christ for his restoration. It follows then 
that individual man—whom we believe God 
has invested with supreme worth, can be 
trusted with his own destiny—and can be 
led and inspired to put the common good 
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above his own selfish concerns, and that he 
finds his highest happiness in sacrificial serv- 
ice. Man being thus created free, must in 
freedom worship his God, be renewed by His 
Spirit, and undergirded by His strength. 
And all the other freedoms—to speak, to 
write, to assemble, to hold property—are all 
derived from the freedom God breathed into 
man at creation and which our fathers ex- 
pressed in our national documents. God is- 
the source, so we assert, of all our rights. 
Therefore, the highest role the Nation can 
play is to reflect God's righteousness in na- 
tional policies and to promote His glory in 
all relationships. 

Where did all this arise? Clearly this plat- 
form of freedom emerges out of the Judeo- 
Christian heritage; more specifically it comes 
out of the Protestant Reformation, Our kind 
of church policy and theology synchronizes 
with our philosophy of government, so that 
democracy as we know it is very much the 
logical consummation in political terms of 
our dominant religious faith. And if we 
allow religion to languish we begin to dis- 
integrate. 

America did not become great and strong 
simply because of the presence of vast 
natural resources secured against all enemies 
by wide ocean frontiers and friendly neigh- 
bors. Other nations have had richer re- 
sources and have possessed them for longer 
periods of time. The American succeeded be- 
cause of his spirit—the spirit of freemen— 
derived from his religious faith. 

In some, this faith was intimate and per- 
sonal; in others, a leas conscious Christian 
experience, but nevertheless an attitude of 
life derived from the climate and culture 
produced principally by evangelical Christi- 
anity. 

The men whom we remember today whose 
mortal remains rest below white crosses 
around the world, on battlefields where 
Americans have fought, may not all have 


“formulated the expression I have just 


uttered. They may not have been theo- 
logians or political philosophers, though 
some of them surely were that—but they 
had an instinctive appreciation and love for 
this heritage and they literally kept the faith 
for us. They are giving us our opportunity 
in our day. 

“These all died in faith—God having 
provided some better thing that they with- 
out us should not be made perfect.” 

1 

And now there stalks across the world a 
new and militant faith. This faith has evan- 
gelistic passion and crusading vitality. There 
is in it the smell of factory smoke, sweaty 
bodies and a craving for bread and a place in 
the sun. Its youth in a dozen nations parade 
through the streets singing: 


“It's the final conflict, 
Let each man take his place. 
The international party 
Shall be the human race. 
We are changing the world, 
We are changing the world.” 


We do not like its evangelism. We reject 
its materialistic dialectic. We repudiate its 
atheism. We loathe the way it attempts to 
refashion man. But to say that Christianity 
and Western democracy are not challenged 
by it would be consummate folly. To the 
discerning mind, the sweeping events and 
the collision of forces in our age make ex- 
plicit God’s judgment upon us in the his- 
torical process. 

Make no mistake about it. Communism is 
more than economics, more than sociology, 
more than Russian nationalism on the war- 
path. Although rejecting God in the his- 
torical sense of that term, communism evokes 
the total loyalty of its adherents to forces 
which are beyond the individual and which 
are believed to be purposefully and inexor- 
ably at work in the universe. It is fanatically 
evangelistic in its quest for converts, and it 
crusades to extend its domain by fair menns 
and foul, for its morality aserts that any- 
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thing is moral which furthers Its purposes. 

The personal pilgrimage of the new re- 
ligion’s founder is enlightening. Kari Marx, 
who fashioned its ideology, was first a Jew, 
then a Lutheran, and finally an atheist. He 
absorbed his concept of social justice from 
the Hebrew prophets, extending the idea to a 
belief that violent social change is inevitable. 
He acquired from Christianity the concep- 
tion of a day of judgment, when the sins of 
society are condemned and made public and 
when heaven on earth is to become the re- 
ward of the oppressed of the world. He drew 
from atheism his belief that man and man 
alone would bring about the great day of 
judgment—through the revolution of the 
proletariat—and that on the final day the 
judgment throne would be occupied by man 
rather than God. 

To the three great religions of the world 
of Semitic origin—Christianity, Judaism, 
and Islam—we must now add a fourth: 
communism. Only in the context of a world 
religion, competing for men's allegiance, can 
the issues of this epoch be understood. Com- 
munism makes its appeal as salvation, as a 
saving faith. The salvation which it offers is 
not pie in the sky by and by,” but salvation 
in the world here and now. 

Some in our day have been accustomed 
to thinking of communism as a Christian 
heresy, and that somehow or other this 
heresy might become orthodox. This is a 
sad error. Communism stands in juxtapo- 
sition to our faith. It is not a Christian 
heresy, but a New World religion, contend- 
ing with Christianity for men's allegiance. 

There are spiritual issues at stake in the 
world crisis which strike at the very heart 
of our existence. It is time for us to know 
what we believe, why we believe it, and why 
we must resist that which would destroy us 
and destroy as well the faith that has made 
us what we are. Our faith and the way of 
life produced by our faith are in mortal 
Peril. 

The heroes of this faith whom we honor 
this weekend have left for us an unfinished 
task. 

The only way to fight a false religion is 
with a true religion; and that true religion 
cannot be a soft, easygoing, sentimental, 
Sunday-go-to-meeting religion. 

We see what strong faith will do in this 
world. The most moving address at our 
general assembly in Detroit was by Chap- 
lain Harold Voelkel, who, before World War 
II and between World War II and the Ko- 
rean action, was a missionary in Korea. 
When the Korean invasion took place he 
was already in Korea and was promptly or- 
dered to active duty as one of our chaplains. 
Because he knew the language, and the 
people and their church he was the most 
useful chaplain in that struggle. The story 
is one of the great heroic spiritual episodes 
of our age. 

Throughout the Panmunjom talks, one 
of the most controversial issues had to do 
with prisoner exchange. The Communists 
feared letting individuals decide their own 
destiny. Throughout these months a great 
Christian revival was taking place in the 

compounds. Christians from the 
north, who had been impressed into Com- 
munist armies, were reasserting their faith. 
Through chaplains and laymen, thousands 
were being converted; Bible institutes be- 
hind barbed wire were training evangelists; 
the Scriptures were being distributed and 
memorized; and gospel songs were being sung 
everywhere, 

To be sure, the Communists with the pris- 
ons, meanwhile, were strongarming and mur- 
dering Christian POW'’s whenever they 
could—10 now, 12 another time, 16 another 
night—and so on. Then, in Compound 85, 
the Christians drew up a petition they had 
in mind for sometime and signed it in their 
own blood. [At this point Dr. Elson held 
up one of these petitions.] Here is one of 
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them which comes from Chaplain Voelkel, 
who was kind enough to say that a letter 
I had written him in 1942 had prompted 
him to enter the chaplaincy. This petition 
states that these Christian POW’s would 
rather die than return to North Korea. 

The petitions were given to Chaplain Voel- 
kel, who delivered them to proper authorl- 
ties. The effect was electric. Within a few 
days in every North Korean compound, the 
Christians, in the name of Christ, wrote 
blood petitions, asking for death rather than 
exchange to the Communists. Afterward 
others signed petitions, but it was the Chris- 
tians who took the initiative in this historic 
movement. 

Let Chaplain Voelkel tell you in his words 
the subsequent action: 

“After submitting the petitions, the Chris- 
tians maintained their agitation against ex- 
change north and for the right to remain 
in South Korea through urgent representa- 
tions to the International Red Cross, and 
by displays of large anti-Communist ban- 
ners and protests against a forced return. 

“Ultimately the United Nations officially 
approved the plan devised and first set in 
motion by the Christians, that of no forced 
repatriation. Each individual prisoner was 
to be permitted to decide for himself wheth- 
er he would or would not return to the 
Communist area. 

“Soon the screening was conducted, de- 
cently and in order. If slanted at all, the 
questions were slanted favorably to the Reds. 
Here they are: 

1. Do you wish to be repatriated? 

“2. Will you resist repatriation unto 
death? 

3. Do you realize that your refusal to be 
repatriated will result in suffering for your 
family? 

“'4. Do you know that when prisoners are 
exchanged those returning north will leave 
immediately whereas those who choose not 
to go will remain in South Korea for a long 
time? 

5. Do you know that if you do not return 
north the United Nations cannot be respon- 
sible for your financial support? 

6. Having understood all the above are 
you still absolutely determined not to return 
north? 

J. In view of your opposition to repatria- 
tion, in case you are forcibly repatriated what 
will you do?’ 

“Sixty thousand men decided against a 
return to communism and thereby gave the 
West its mightiest propaganda weapon 
against the Reds. Men who had lived under 
the Reds, fought for them and knew them, 
repudiated them.” 3 

Where else do you see virile resistance to 
Communist tyranny? From men, a year ago 
last June 18, in East Germany attacking 
armored vehicles with stones and faith, in 
men like our Dr. John Hayes who joined me 
here in the ministry of this parish for sev- 
eral years before returning to China to do 
what he could only to be imprisoned by the 
Reds—brain-washed, threatened five times 
with execution—but never broken. Why? 
Because of this faith—a greater, more daring, 
more authentic, revolutionary faith—faith 
in God through Jesus Christ. 

The men whose memories we honor and 
who have “kept the faith" for us have given 
us a glorious opportunity—and those who 
have confronted the new militant and 
blasphemous communism have shown us the 
way. 

The only way to meet a false religion is 
with a true one. The only way to meet a 
strong, furtive, dark force is by a stronger, 
militant force of light. Mere anticommu- 
nism is not enough. Men cannot live by ne- 
gations. To absolutize the negation of anti- 
communism and measure all loyalties by 
what one Is against and who he is allied with 
in fighting communism is perilous. And to 
substitute an absolutized negative for a posl- 
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tive faith in a sovereign God and a provi- 
dentially directed nation is destructive. 
Never. Never. Never. 

The answer to falsehood is truth; the an- 
swer to negativism is affirmation. The call 
to you and to me is clear, The most impor- 
tant thing for us today is to set over against 
communism vital Christian lives and a more 
vital, more Christian society. A half-hearted 
faith and a tepid church can never deal ef- 
fectively with the dynamism set against us. 
Only by becoming a great spiritual bastion 
and by exalting Jesus Christ in personal tes- 
timony and public action can we triumph. 

We must not fail those who kept the faith 
for us. Emerson sang out the summons— 


“For He that worketh high and wise— 
Nor pauseth in His pian, 
Will tear the sun out of the skies 
E're freedom out of man- 
For what avail the plow or sail 
On land or life, if freedom fail.” 


A Golden Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orn, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “A Golden Anniversary,” which 
appeared in the June 3, 1954, issue of the 
Breckinridge News of Hardinsburg, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

A GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 

Fifty years ago on June 6 a group of med- 
ical men and laymen met in Atlantic City 
to form the National Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation, Their purpose was to do something 
about a very real enemy—tuberculosis— 
which was then killing 188 people out of 
every 100,000 and infecting an unknown 
number. This meeting was unique because 
it marked the first time the lay public had 
joined forces with the medical profession 
to fight a disease. 

The Kentucky Tuberculosis Association, 
its parent organization and local affiliates 
are celebrating the anniversary in a prac- 
tical and sober mood. The anniversary is 
being observed by looking to the future of 
tuberculosis control rather than by pointing 
with pride to past accomplishments, The 
theme of their golden anniversary year is 
The Challenge of the Future in TB Control. 

Five decades have passed since the NTA 
was founded. Great progress has been made. 
Today, TB can be cured. It can be pre- 
vented. But TB has not been defeated. 
Complete eradication of the disease is being 
postponed by the apathy resulting from the 
recognization that TB is no longer the major 
killer it was 50 years ago. The rapidly de- 
clining death rate has been followed by a 
reduction in control programs. Plans for 
expanding hospital facilities have been de- 
layed or set aside, funds for X-ray programs 
to find new cases have been substantially 
cut, trained public health personnel have 
been shifted to other responsibilities. 

Even though new drugs and surgery al- 
low faster cures and X-ray makes it pos- 
sible to detect TB before there are outward 
symptons, more cases are being found today 
than ever before. The TB death rate is 
down but the case rate is up. It is reliably 
estimated that more than 1 of every 4 Ken- 
tuckians is infected with TB. Some 6,800 
have the disease in its active stage and 
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about 2,500 new cases are discovered each 
year. 

Now, with modern detection and treatment 
methods it is quite possible to completely 
eradicate TB. The first step is to find every 
case. That requires the active support of 
voluntary and public agencies by all Ken- 
tuckians. It is up to you. 


What Success Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. ALLEN of Dlinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks; I wish 
to state I take great pride in the accom- 
plishment of a student constituent who 
won a Thom McAn success award, spon- 
sored by the Thom McAn Stores and the 
Scholastic Roto. He is Richard Gordon, 
of 509 Locust Street, Sterling, II. 

To qualify for the principal awards, a 
boy must be elected by his class and must 
then write an essay of not more than 300 
words on the subject What Success 
Means to Me. A prominent board of 
judges stated that all the essays sub- 
mitted from across the country were of 
such. high caliber that selecting winners 
was difficult and that the final rating was 
especially trying. For this reason all 
honors are due Richard Gordon, of my 
congressional district, for being among 
the top winners. His essay, which fol- 
lows, is a work to be proud of and he 
deserves encouragement. The essay 
sets forth a way of life promoting the 
development of reverent, patriotic, and 
disciplined citizens so necessary for the 
preservation of our religious, social, and 
economic institutions. Great credit is 
due not only to Richard Gordon, but to 
those responsible for his home training 
and to the Sisters of Newman High 
School of Sterling, II., who find in his 
accomplishment a reflection of their un- 
tiring efforts. 

The essay follows: 

War Success MEANS To ME 
(By Richard Gordon, Newman High School, 
Sterling, III.) 

To achieve the greatest fame or to make 
the most money is not my interpretation of 
success, but rather, to live the best kind of 
life in the sight of God, or do the most by 
way of service to God, our country, and fel- 
low man. Therefore, I expect to spend a 
lifetime to accomplish my aim. 

Napoleon made himself master of all 
Europe, but he failed to master himself. A 
Christian life implies self-denial and self- 
control. No great end in life is gained with- 
out an active and watchful resistance. This 
repressive vigilance is self-denial. A good 
oarsman, a good musician, a good scholar, or 
a champion prizefighter all include self- 
denial in their determination to succeed. 

It takes more than self-denial to build 
character, and now F refer to self-discipline, 
which is not self-destruction, but rather a 
taming of the lower nature for the sake of 
the higher. A sculptor does not destroy the 
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marble when he chisels it to produce the 
image. 

The quality of persistence to plot patiently 
along in the face of adversity, a respect for 
the convictions and practices of others, kind- 
ness towards the afflicted which becomes 
compassion, are all necessary requisites in 
my pattern for success. A truly compas- 
sionate and kind person manages to find 
time to help others. 

In furthering my education to learn not 
only how to make a living, but how to live, 
in cultivating my natural talents to benefit 
others as well as myself, in setting a good 
example to those about me, I expect to 
achieve my aim. This will not be easy, be- 
cause it involves hard work, determination, 
and perseverance. 

When I experience the joy of success, I 
will haye experienced the joy of Easter Sun- 
day, which could never be without, first, a 
Good Friday. 


Guess Who Foots Our Big Tax Bill? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Guess Who Foots Our Big Tax 
Bill?“ which appeared in the June 5, 
1954, issue of the Messenger, of Madison- 
ville, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Gurss WuHo Foors Our Bic Tax Bur? 


As everybody has been told a thousand 
times before, though some may have for- 
gotten, our present Federal income tax rates 
run up to 91 percent, which is dangerously 
close to taking it all. A lot of people think 
that maybe the 91l-percent figure isn’t too 
high, but these are the people who are fooled 
into believing that the rich are obliged to 
bear the heavy end of the expense of running 
the vast Federal establishment. 

A new slant on just who really pays 
the Federal income tax is given by economist 
Henry Hazlitt, and a lot of people will get 
something of a shock when they learn that 
the average citizen is the fellow who foots 
most.of the bill. Hazlitt states it in this 
fashion: 

The workers of this country are being 
cruelly deceived when they are led to think 
that the rich are paying most of the taxes 
because of confiscatory rates. Of the $31 
billion that the personal income tax yields, 
only about $1 billion comes from the rates 
above 50 percent. Only $3 billion or one- 
tenth, comes from the rates above 30 per- 
cent. 

In fact, if there were no tax progression at 
all, and the income tax never rose higher 
than the 20-percent rate that now applies 
only to the net-income-tax brackets below 
$2,000, the total maximum revenue loss 
would amount to less than $5,400,000,000. 

Mr. Hazlitt makes an interesting sugges- 
tion. He thinks that if income tax were 
cut to a maximum of 60 percent the tax 
would within a few years yield more revenue 
from net incomes above $18,000, not less. 
He describes what he considers the greatest 
danger of confiscatory tax rates in these 
words; 
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The worst harm is that they discourage the 
most productive people from producing and 
earning what they would otherwise produce 
and earn. They deprive the Nation of this 
production and of the new enterprises that 
would otherwise be launched. 

Down in Louisiana, we note, this idea 
of providing tax incentive as a stimulus to 
production is being applied to the growing 
of timber. The ideas of Economist Hazlitt 
on how taxation can, if excessive, cripple 
production and jobs by removing incentive 
are not new. They were expressed in far 
simpler fashion many, many years ago as 
follows: 

Killing the goose that lays the golden 
egg. 


So Far, So Good 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “So Far, So Good,” which ap- 
peared in the June 3, 1954, issue of the 
Union County Advocate, of Morganfield, 


Ky. 
The editorial is as follows: 
So Far, So Goop 

On April 1, substantial reductions took 
place in the retail excise taxes. An officer of 
an association of retailers which represents 
some 7,000 stores, chains, and independents 
among them, hailed this as an important 
forward step to “unloosen the shackles that 
have so long acted as a brake on the sale of 
the affected categories of merchandise.” 
And in addition to the stimulating influence 
the reductions will have upon production 
and distribution, he added, “They also con- 
stitute a lessening of the inequities that 
have so long been part of our excise tax 
laws, and so represent the American tradi- 
tion of equal treatment to all citizens and 
all segments of the economy. They also 
represent the first step toward the complete 
and desirable elimination of all wartime 
imposed excises which have proved a heavy 
burden to the sale of many types of con- 
sumer goods.” 

The excise taxes have often been referred 
to as luxury taxes. Actually, in a country 
with our accepted living standards, many of 
the goods are in universal use by people in 
all income brackets and are considered ne- 
cessities—good examples being cosmetics and 
leather goods. And this is true also of serv- 
ices subject to excise taxation, such as rail- 
roads and other transportation, and the tele- 
phone and telegraph. 

More important, the key to good times in 
this country in consumption—the volume of 
goods which people go into stores and other 
retail outlets and buy. Anything which 
abnormally burdens and reduces consump- 
tion is bad for all. And there can be no 
question but that the excise taxes have been 
such a burden. 

The hope is that, in time, these war- 
imposed taxes can and will be eliminated en- 
tirely, not just reduced. But unless such 
tax cuts are accompanied by drastic cuts in 
the cost of government, they will be a pre- 
lude to more debt and inflation rather than 


sound prosperity. 
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Agriculture in the 16th Ohio District 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 
Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, on May 26, 


under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
cluded in the Record a statement which 
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I had presented to the House Committee 
on Agriculture, dealing with the farm 
support program as it effects the dairy 
industry in my district. 

Since that time a number of my col- 
leagues have expressed to me their sur- 
prise at the extent of the dairy industry 
in the 16th Ohio District and of agricul- 
ture in general, as they had considered 
mine to be a basically industrial district. 

While it is true that the 16th Ohio Dis- 
trict has the Nation's largest concentra- 
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tion of electric furnace steel, of drop 
steel forgings, of tapered roller bearings 
and of safes, and is also the clay center 
of the world, it is equally true that my 
district is a leading agricultural area. 

To substantiate this, I wish to include 
in the Recorp a series of statistics which 
have been released by the Rural Eco- 
nomics Department of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. These statistics show very 
clearly the magnitude of agriculture in 
the three counties of my 16th Ohio Dis- 
trict: 


[Source: Rural Economics Department, Ohio State University] 


County 


Total cash receipts t 


Cash receipts 1 
from 1952 
farm sales 


$18, 332, 800 
Z4, 652, 100 
10, 348, 200 


12, 000, 000 


1 This is total sakes. To get not income, production expense must be deducted. 


Rank of receipts from sales of major enterprises 


10), 000, 000 
22, 000, 000 


Number n ðͤ 


Avorage size farms, acres 
Value, land and buildings per furia 
Porcent of tenancy_._.-.-.--...---.... 
Telephones, farms... 

8 farms... 


Value of livestock. 
Number of cattle 
Number of milk (-² —1üö- 22 


Value of livestock—Continued 


Number of F — 17. 832 
Num bor of shop 6, 642 
Number of chickens 134, 3 
Number of horses ._____ 3 033 
Value of dairy products old. $5, 334,909 | $2, 547, 745 
1e of eggs sokl... $1, 729, 068 $446, KM 
Value of cattle, hogs, ahvep sold... $4,085,945 | $1, , 167 
Value of corn produced. -= $4, 790,745 | $1, 4% 247 
Value of wheat produced $2, 472, 069 $305, 30 
Value of oats prodnéed...------ $850, 272 $206, RM 
Value of alfalfa and clover hay $1, 571,000 | $1, 002, 000 
Value of potatoes... $877, 05t $207,401 
Value of vegetables soid _ $82, 258 $112, tz 
Value ol frult A $223, 525 $45, 829 
Value of aud nursor lis $205, 712 $319, 107 


* ld. bushels per a2 „ 

Production, bushels 
Wheat, neres.. 

Yield, bushels per sere. 

Production, bushels 


„ ICTER. 
* iod, bushels per acre — 
T'roduction, A 


Crops, 1952, and livestock, Jan. 1, 1953 
Source: Federal-State Crop Reporting Service] 


[These figures tend to be largor than census figures] 


Wayne | Tuscarawas 
51, 600 33, 300 
8% 251 
56, 000 30, 700 
29, 400 16, 009 
39, % 14, 500 

9, 400 7. 800 
484, 000 184, 000 
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The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


O OHIO 
IN THI HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
_ Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude three petitions forwarded to me by 
my constituents: A 

Warnock, OHIO, May 16, 1954. 
Hon. Warne Hays, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Hays: We, the undersigned, are 
strongly opposed to the advertising of alco- 
holic beverages over the radio and television 
and through newspaper and magazine. This 
subtle propaganda has a tremendous influ- 
ence upon youth in their formative years. 
The alcoholic-beverage interests have no 
moral right to thus nullify the training of 
the Christian home. We are glad to hear 
that you will fight for us. We pray that the 
vast majority of Congressmen will feel as 
you do and will enact the Bryson bill, H. R. 
1227, into law. 

Mrs. Charles Strahl, Warnock; Mrs. Delora 
Clark, Canton; Mrs. Elva Harris, Warnock; 
Mrs. James Stitt, James Stitt, St. Clairsville; 
Mrs. Richard C. Sutton, Mr. George R. Taylor, 
Mr. Robert M. Taylor, Mrs. Robert M. Taylor, 
Mrs. George R. Taylor, H. J. Taylor, Mrs. A. S. 
Popovich, Charles Wingenreld, Mrs. Charles 
Winzenreid, Mrs. Wm. Winzenreid, Wm. 
Winzenreid, Bellaire, 

Wan Nock, OHIO, May 16, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne Hars, 
House ofice Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hays: We, the undersigned, are 
strongly opposed to the advertising of alco- 
holic beverages over the radio and television 
and through newspaper and magazine. This 
subtle propaganda has a tremendous influ- 
ence upon youth in their formative years. 
The alcoholic beverage interests have no 
moral right to thus nullify the training of 
the Christian home. We are glad to hear 
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1988 crops and livestock as of Jan. 1, 1954 
Source: Federal State Crop Reporting Service) 


that you will fight for us. We pray that the 
vast majority of Congressmen will feel as you 
do and will enact the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, 
into law. 

Albert P. Fulton, Mrs. J. M. Fulton, Mrs. 
Charles Fulton, Mrs. Maxine Brocklehurst, 
Eleanor, Josephine Kosiller, Bertha Neff, Mrs. 
Wilbur Porter, Mrs. Elva Harris, Mrs. Albert 
Fulton, Irene Duvall, Darla Parish Dena Fa- 
vol, A. B. Phillips, Mrs, Mary J. Coen, David 
W. Brocklehurst. 


Betiame, OHIO, May 16, 1954. 
Hon. Wayne Hays, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Hays: We, the undersigned, de- 
plore the advertising of alcoholic beverages 
over radio and television and through news- 
paper and magazine. The alcoholic beverage 
interest have no moral right to invade the 
sanctity of the home and seek to nullify the 
training Christian parents are seeking to 
give their children. We pray that Congress 
will put an end to this advertising by enact- 
ing into law the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. We 
are happy to learn you are with us in this 
fight. 

Richard Howell, Arch D. Brown, Chester 
W. Kocher, Mary E. Brown, Betty Howell, 
Alice Howell, Frazier Taylor, Ira Harlan, Em- 
ma Young, Laura Decker, Martha L. Taylor, 
Bellaire; Alma Montgomery, Jacobsburg; 
Boyd Phillips, Bellaire. 


The Monetary Costs to the U. S. A. of 
World War I, World War II, and the 
Korean War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 


er, on May 27, I inserted in the RECORD 
a statement of the money the United 
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States had given to European and other 
countries in World War I, World War 
II, and the Korean action. 

I am inserting at this point in the 
RecorpD, in order to complete the story, 
the monetary costs to the United States 
in those same wars. I believe this in- 
formation will round out the total pic- 
ture as to the cost of war since 1917. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I want to acknowl- 
edge the help I received from Mr. Her- 
man Ficker, analyst in international 
finance and trade, Economics Division, 
Library of Congress. He has worked on 
the figures submitted herein and I feel 
they are accurate: 

Tue Monerary Costs TO THE U. S. A. oF 
Wonto War I, Worp War II. AND THE 
Korean ACTION h 
Estimates made concerning the cost of a 

war must vary because of different defini- 
tions, periods of time involved in the esti- 
mates, calculations of military expenditures 
alone, or by the addition of accruing costs, 
such as interest on war debts, pensions, in- 
surances, and care of veterans and depend- 
ents. 

Even if only military and continuing costs 
are taken into account, the cost of a spe- 
cific war cannot be definitely determined 
until more than a century after the end of 
hostilities. For example, it was not until 
the fiscal year 1947 that the last pensioner 
entitled to assistance as the result of the 
War of 1812 disappeared from the United 
States budget. 

Historians dealing with military matters 
often give estimates as to the cost of wars. 
Newspapers often compare military costs of 
certain campaigns. Various organizations 
dealing with war relief work, refugees and 
rehabilitation give estimates of the expend- 
itures in specific wars. Considerations that 
will affect a final estimate for the wars en- 
gaged in by the United States since 1917 
concern substantially the intangibles of fu- 
ture pensions and other compensations. 

In this paper the estimates for the World 
Wars and Korean action are based on the 
total expenditures for national defense dur- 
ing the period of hostilities, the interest com- 
puted on the war debts incurred, as well as 
the accruing costs for veterans and depend- 
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ents. These estimates are not final and the 
accruing costs and interest totals should be 
regarded as preliminary. 

There is wide divergence of opinion as to 
what programs in the budget are allocable 
by programs for war. The totals given in 
this report are based primarily on the annual 
reports of the Secretary of the Treasury, of 
the Veterans’ Administration, and the re- 
ports on receipts and expenditures of the 
Department of the Treasury. 


Costs of World War I 


National defense expendi- 
tures for fiscal years 
1917-21 

Computed interest on war 
debt until Mar. 31, 1954. 20, 198, 709, 000 

Veterans pensions, compen- 
sations, readjustments 
and other programs allo- 
cable by war, as of Mar. 

31, 


1 — 66,592, 966, 000 
Costs of World War Il 


National defense expendi- 
tures for fiscal years 
1941-47 

Computed interest on war 
debt until Mar. 31, 1954 

Veterans pensions, com- 
pensations, readjust- 
ments, and Mer pro- 
grams allocable by war, 
as of Mar. 31, 1954 


$356, 121, 000, 000 


54, 461, 009, 000 


39, 096, 257, 000 


Nota. =-=- 449, 678, 266, 000 
Costs of Korean action 


National defense expend- 
itures for fiscal years 
MO. wee ee 

Computed interest on war 
debt until Mar. 31, 1954 

Veterans’ pensions, com- 
pensations, readjust- 
ments, and other pro- 
grams allocable by war 
as of Mar. 31, 1954. 17, 746, 443, 000 


Total. 150, 878, 533, 000 


Gross tabulation of monetary cost of World 
War I, World War II, and Korean action, 
period 1917—Mar. 31, 1954 


$111, 135, 000, 000 
21, 997, 090, 000 


World War 14 =-=- $66, 592,966, 000 
World War H 449, 678, 266, 000 
Korean action............ 150, 878, 533, 000 

Total _.--.-........ 677, 149, 765, 000 


A comparison is often made of the supposed 
cost per day of hostilities. The figures given 
here should in no wise be considered com- 
parative, since they are expressed in terms 
of the dollar value of the time. A theoreti- 
cal expression of costs in terms of a variable 
1929, a 1939, and a current value dollar would 
not convey a realistic interpretation. 

The total expenditures for World War I and 
World War IT and the Korean action are taken 
from the annual reports of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and comprise the actual ex- 
penditures for Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
No attempt is made to equate the expend- 
itures on the basis of a constant currency 
unit. 

(Norx.— The totals used are for actual days 
of hostility only and vary from the totals 
used to express the actual expenditures for 
war purposes given previously.) 


World War I 

Cost from Apr. 1917-Apr. 
FT nee $21, 850, 000, 000 

Actual days of hostilities 

(Apr. 6, 1917-Nov. 11, 
AOI) aise days 585 
Average cost per day $37, 350, 000 
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World War II 

Cost from July 1, 1940 
Sept. 14, 1945. 
Actual days of hostilities 
(Dec. 7, 1941-Sept. 14, 
F days 


$297, 745, 000, 000 


Korean action 
Cost from June 25, 1950- 


July. 1. 18838 „% $99, 698, 000, 000 
Actual days of hostilities 

(July 1, 1950-July 1, 

1958)" SS days 1. 095 
Average cost per day $91, 048, 400 


Another comparison of the cost of war 
may be obtained by correlating the cost of 
each war with the national income figure 
for the years of hostility. Such figures are: 


e I Sipen er A bt Seige iss ES $58, 300, 000, 000 
Bt de = py et SOR EES — 67,375, 000, 000 
1941-45 (average — 154. 730. 000, 000 
1946. 178, 204, 000, 000 
1950_ 240, 632, 000, 000 
1953 307, 700, 000, 000 


The monetary cost of war may also be ex- 
pressed in terms of estimated national 
wealth. According to the National Bureau of 
Economic Research and the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, such national wealth 
comprises the value of all land, buildings, 
productive assets, public utilities, inventories 
of goods, gold and silver bullion, military 
equipment, net foreign assets and repro- 
ducible tangible assets. Excluded is all min- 
eral wealth under the ground. 


[In billions of dollars] 


The enormous increase in the national 
debt has been occasioned largely by the ex- 
penditures for national defense except for 
some $15 billion for general relief and recov- 
ery purposes during the depression years and 
some large-scale loans for post-war foreign 
aid. The national debt figures corresponding 
to the years of hostilities are given in the 
following table: 


Mar. 31, 1017 $1, 282, 044, 346. 28 
Nov. 30, 1918 19, 438, 375, 000. 00 
Mar. 5, 1933 20, 936, 058, 784. 71 
June 30, 1940. 42, 376, 495, 928. 00 
Dec. 6, 1941 55, 219, 519, 744. 71 
Aug. 31, 1945__-.-.-.... 263, 000, 710, 435. 17 
July 1. 1050. 255, 226, 431, 180. 85 


— 266, 071, 061, 638. 57 
Mar. 31, 1954 ~~ 267, 899, 007, 507. 34 


The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include 10 petitions forwarded to me 
by my constituents: 

To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, undersigned, your constituents, ear- 
nestly beg you to give consideration to our 
constitutional rights as American citizens 
to be free in our homes of an offensive in- 
vasion by those who wish to increase their 


huge profits from the sales of alcoholic 
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beverages by high-pressure advertising di- 
rected through magazines, newspapers, and 
over radio and television at our children. 
We urge you to obtain consideration of and 
Pass the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. 

Ruth Hazel Melser, Mae Montgomery, 
Elizabeth Fouts, Bessie Godward, Ella San- 
gell, Faye Diehl, Mae Ward, Mrs. Ella D. 
Campbell, Mrs. R. A. Groner, Mrs. J. 8. 
Crawford, Florence Vincent, Grace Allmon, 
Mrs. D. C. Wright, Mrs: Robert Entrikih, 
Irma Hutcheson, Cora Daugherty, Mildred 
Tate, Edna Stouffer, Rachel McConnell, 
Salem, Ohio; Lilly B. Justice, Canfield, Ohio; 
Nina B. Jones, Ora A. Vincent, Mrs. George 
J. Gunn, Mrs. I. H. Cooke, Mrs. B. M. Max- 
son, S. E. Walker, Erma Coppes, Salem, Ohio. 


To Our Representatives in Congress: 

' We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to 
our constitutional rights as American citi- 
zens to be free in our homes of an offensive 
invasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bev- 
erages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television at our children. We 
urge you to obtain consideration of and pass 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. 

J. O. Hogedorn, Mrs. Ross Hinchliffe, Mrs. 
Alfred Stratton, John Ketterer, Mrs. Harry 
Milhoan, Mrs. Helen Milhoan, Mrs. Florence 
Zimmerman, Mr. W. H. Zimmerman, Mrs. 
Ross Helman, Mrs. E. E. Bonsall, Mrs. J. O. 
Hagedorn, Mrs. Edward Bruderly, Mrs. Cath- 
erine Westfall, Harvey D. Bates, M. F. Strat- 
ton, Mrs. Earl Burcan, Howard Gillett, Ernest 
E. Stookesberry, Mrs. G. A. Dressel, Geo. A. 
Dressel, Mrs. Howard Moulin, Mrs. Mabel A. 
Cowan, Mrs. Christina West, Mrs. Walter 
Dickey, Mrs. Wm. Lantz, Mrs. Clarence Bady, 
Mrs. Ernest Hoobler, Mrs. John Schuck, Mrs. 
Alma Filler, Mrs. C. D. Griffith, C. D. Griffith, 
E. E. Hoobler, C. W. Kaminsky, Mrs. C. W. 
Kaminsky, Salem, Ohio. 


To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constitutents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to 
our constitutional rights as American citi- 
zens to be free in our homes of an offensive 
invasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bev- 
erages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television at our children. We urge 
you to obtain consideration of and pass the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. 

Mrs. R. A. Ohl, Mrs. Nellie Rhodes, Mra. 
Calista Dodge, Mrs. Willis Hole, Olive R. 
Whiney, Cora M. Smith, Hester L. Moss, Mrs. 
Cecil Baxter, Leonia A. Rummel, Margaret 
Goodbaliet, Mrs. N. C. Simpson, Ella Beeson, 
Maude Reitzell, Mrs. F. A. Rinehart, Mrs, 
E. J. Walton, Mrs. Jennie F. Harris, Mrs, 
Howard Rumsey, Salem, Ohio. 


To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to our 
constitutional rights as American citizens to 
be free in our homes of an offensive invasion 
by those who wish to increase their huge 
profits from the sales of alcoholic beverages 
by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television at our children. We urge 
you to obtain consideration of and pass the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. 

E. S. Vincent, M. E. Steiner, E. W. Early. 
Claire Early, Alden Gross, Jr., Alice Gross, 
Robert L. Keller, Alberta J. Keller, J. Floyd 
Stamp, Ruth A. Stamp, D. F. Ashead, Mrs. 
D. F. Ashead, H. R. Schaefer, Ellen Tetiow. 
John H. Williams, Ralph X. Walton, William 
McCrae, Edna Fennema, Dorothy Haught, 
Salem, Ohio; A. T. McCandless, Margaret Mc- 
Candless, Windham, Ohio; John P. Olloman, 
Salem, Ohio. 
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To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to 
our constitutional rights as American citi- 
zens to be free in our homes of an offensive 
invasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bev- 
erages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television at our children. We 
urge you to obtain consideration of and pass 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. 

Martha B. Milliken, Garfield, Ohio; Mrs. 
Alice Krauss, Mrs. G, M. Barnes, Mrs. Ethel 
Messenger, Mrs. George Glenn, Mrs. Harry 
G. Gardner, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Herr, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sylvester Jackson, John McClug- 
gage, Mrs. John Auerbrecht, Mrs. Mary M. 
Strickler, Mrs. Susan Ridgeway, C. E. Nach- 
smuth, Dessie Scullion, Mrs, Daisy Williams, 
Mrs. Hazel Parker, Mrs. Carl Lippcott, Salem, 
Ohio; Ray I. Wallace, Lisbon, Ohio; Elizabeth 
R. Tolson, Elmer Tolson, Salem, Ohio; Mrs. 
Helen B. Wallace, Lisbon, Ohio; Mrs. Walter 
B. Christensen, Walter B. Christensen, Salem, 
Ohio. 

To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to 
our constitutional rights as American citi- 
zens to be free in our homes of an offensive 
invasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bev- 
erages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television at our children. We 
urge you to obtain consideration of and pass 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. 

Miss Estelle M. Mayerhöfer. Mary Older, 
Mrs. Eugene Hively, Mrs. Norman Suggett, 
Mrs. Harold Winn, Harold B. Winn, Mrs. 
Ernest Ashley, Mrs. George H. Bell, Mrs. M. E. 
Thomas, Mrs. C. C. Ressler, Mrs. Bertha 
Hoopes, Salem, Ohio; Mrs. Mary Hoenicks, 
Massillon, Ohio; Mrs. Bernice Burkle, Martha 
E. Park, Salem, Ohio; Mrs. W. L. Yengling, 
Damascus, Ohio; A. I. Suliot, Mrs. Helen Car- 
roll, John H. Fithian, H. E. Myers, Mary Allen 
Burcaw, Mrs. Harold Tolen, Salem, Ohio; Mrs. 
Russell Wilson, Russell Wilson, Berlin Center, 
Ohio. 


To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to 
our constitutional rights as American citi- 
zens to be free in our homes of an offensive 
invasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bev- 
erages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television at our children. We 
urge you to obtain consideration of and pass 
the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. 

Mrs, Wayne Wilson, Mrs. Harmon Hand- 
work, Harmon Handwork, Lisbon, Ohio; 
Mrs. H. C. Snyder, Mrs. Daniel Halloway, Mrs. 
B. C. Tepsic, Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Breit, Mrs. 
LaRue Vincent, Betty Mason Holmeister, Mrs. 
Raymond Stiver, Mrs. Robert Dunn, Ora 
Montgomery, Walter Hofmeister; A. Laten 
Catlee, Salem, Ohio; W. E. Harlow, Stow, 
Ohio; Harold Babb, Salem, Ohio; Betsy 
McClay, Canton, Ohio; Minnie Rhea Carter, 
David T. Mair, Lee B. Vincent, Anna P. Cook, 
Bessie M. Cook, Salem, Ohio. 


To Our Representative in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to 
our constitutional rights as American citi- 
zens to be free in our homes of an offensive 
invasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bev- 
erages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television at our clildren. We urge 
you to obtain consideration of and pass the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. 
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Mrs. Neva Bowman, Arla N. Bowman, Na- 
omi Walter, Shirley Grunder, Paris, Ohio; 
Mrs. Velma Willett, Clyde Willett, Minerva, 
Ohio; Mrs. Janet Clapper, Robert Clapper, 
Paris, Ohio; Mrs. Irma Farkas, Herman 
Smith, Mrs. Ruth Kimbel, Donald Kimbel, 
Mrs. Gertrude Wingert, Earl Wingert, Jessie 
Snook, Rey. C. L. Chess, Mrs. Mary Prank, 
Loy Haynam, Minerva, Ohio; Verna Clap- 
per, Paris, Ohio; Faye Pearson, Lylis Farns- 
worth, David Farnsworth, Mrs. Margaret 
Chess, Minerva, Ohio. 


To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to our 
constitutional rights as American citizens 
to be free in our homes of an offensive in- 
vasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bev- 
erages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television at our children. We 
urge you to obtain consideration of and 
pass the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. 

Mrs. Clio Freed, Salem, Ohio; Miss Mabel 
C. Ward, Massillon, Ohio; Elmer Rufer, Mary 
Herbert, Gladys McCluggage, Salem, Ohio; 
Grace Beck, Bertus Roby, Alliance, Ohio; 
L. L. McCluggage, R. I. Ingram, Mrs. Marie 
Rich, Mrs. Vera Wiggers, Mrs. Chas. Garrigus, 
Mrs. Vern Rich, Mrs. Constance Everett, Mrs. 
Minnie Smith, Mrs. Pearl M. Mitchell, Laura 
Coulson, Martha Conkle, Leela Guy, W. H. 
Matthews, Arllis R. Hole, H. M. Combs, H. A. 
Gross, L. Goodballet, Roy W. Harris, Alfred 
H. Stratton, E. F. Naragon, Salem, Ohio. 


BELLARE, Onto, May 9, 1954. 

We, the undersigned, deploring the adver- 
tising of alcoholic beverages on radio and 
television where it can be heard and seen by 
our children, and in magazines and daily 
and Sunday papers where it can be read by 
our youth, do earnestly urge you to support 
and pass the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227. 

C. C. Mackey, Mrs. Jas. DuBois, Bernadine 
Wiggins, Betty Jane Cochrane, Mildred Spirk, 
Frank Spirk, Martha I. Mackey, Ann Wig- 
gins, Bellaire, Ohio; Vernice McClain, Shady- 
side, Ohio; Mrs. Willard McKelvey, C. T. 
Shipman, A, Charles White, Lee Kay Martin, 
Bellaire, Ohio; Herman F. Brown, Wm. Edgar 
Johnson, Mrs, Herman Brown, Fred Broon, 
Shadyside, Ohio; J. Harry Johnson, Mrs. J. 
Harry Johnson, Mrs. Nelle Langley, Bellaire, 
Ohio. 

Mrs. Walter R. Lewis, Shadyside, Ohio; 
Mrs, Alma Mayhew, Mrs. Hewetson Ault, Wil- 
ma Snively, Bellaire, Ohio, Jeannette B. 
Johnson, Mary B. Boyd, A. C. Warren, Shady- 
side, Ohio; T. W. McKelvey, Anna Shipman, 
Hewetson Ault, Jr., Bellaire, Ohio; W. R. Me- 
Kelvey, Shadyside, Ohio; H. H. Ault, Hazel 
Ault, R. C. Sutton, John Morris, Bellaire, 
Ohio; Lawrence List, Shadyside, Ohio; Mar- 
lene Mackey, Mrs. A. Chas. White, Bellaire, 
Ohio. 


State Department Dilemma: S 
Concurrent Resolution 58 Should Be 


Approved 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an article by Dr. 
Ley E. Dobriansky, of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, in support of House Concurrent 
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Resolution 58. This is a challenging 

statement on our diplomatic relations 

and deserves the attention of every 

Member of this House: 

Tae DILEMMA OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT— 
On DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 

One of the most interesting and funda- 
mentally important developments in Wash- 
ington is the thorny logical dilemma which 
the Department of State has created for itself 
by it fragmentary and inconsistent deter- 
minations on the subject of American diplo- 
matic relations with Communist govern- 
ments. Three closely related phenomena 
have contributed to what is essentially a 
pressing problem of effective political diplo- 
macy that the Department, in its charaacter- 
istic trained incapacity, has been unable to 
cope with: They are the solid popular oppo- 
sition to the recognition of Red China; the 
challenging House Concurrent Resolution 58, 
which calls for the extension of diplomatic 
relations with Ukraine and Byelorussia; and 
Senate Resolution 247, proposing the com- 
plete severance of diplomatic relations with 
all Communist. governments. 

It would surely be a grave error of under- 
standing to associate the existing dilemma 
of the Department to any seeming contra- 
diction between House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 58 and either of the other two proposals, 
On the contrary, the dilemma arises exclu- 
sively from the Department's own incon- 
sistency of thought and action which so 
often in the past has produced macaronic 
situations that without specific accounting 
are ultimately written off at incalculable cost 
to the Nation. In fact, the dilemma is re- 
lated to an internal inconsistency of prin- 
ciples and criteria underlying Judgments and 
decisions on the nature and direction of 
diplomatic relations and certainly not to any 
apparent or superficial irreconcilability be- 
tween these proposals. 

If rules of sound reasoning are observed in 
a critical analysis of this subject, the dilem- 
ma becomes strikingly evident and the com- 
mon, essential character of the three pro- 
posals falls into full relief. It is assumed 
here that only rational argumentation will 
guide congressional decision on this im- 
portant matter, and thus assist in rectify- 
ing the illogical course pursued by the De- 
partment of State. Authoritative opinion 
delivered by the Department or any other 
source is scarcely valid when it engenders 
an internal contradiction that cannot be ex- 
plained away by ostensibly qualifying factors 
of empirical evidence. If the dilemma is ob- 
jectively recognized, a rational Judgment on 
the issue of diplomatic relations then be- 
comes possible. In the spirjt of all three 
proposals it will also be possible to cast our 
diplomacy into an effective weapon of po- 
litical and psychological warfare which the 
contemporary scene clearly necessitates, but 
which could hardly be fashioned by those 
delicately bred in modes of thought and be- 
havior that fall far short of the demands of 
the current situation. Congress, therefore, 
can and should exercise a responsibility in 
this regard. And the existing dilemma af- 
fords an excellent and appropriate occasion 
for such constructive action. 

NONRECOGNITION OF RED CHINA 


Viewing all three proposals in terms of 
their respective premises or criteria of 
thought, it is logically sound for one to ad- 
vocate the nonrecognition of Red China and 
simultaneously support House Concurrent 
Resolution 58 or Senate Resolution 247. 
First of all, the nonrecognition proposal is 
obviously motivated by the common intent 
of employing diplomacy as à necessary and 
flexible political weapon against communism. 
In reference to the House resolution, the 
Red China issue dwells on entirely different 
premises of thought. The House resolution 
is girded to an existing legal framework, 
whereas the nonrecognition proposal reste 
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on the motive of excluding Red China from 
this framework. Regarding the Senate reso- 
lution, this motive is really generalized in 
the proposal to withdraw all forms of recog- 
nition from Russian Communist-dominated 
governments. On net balance, the three 
ideas are by no means mutually exclusive, 
but rather tend to supplement each other 
once their individual contexts of thought are 
grasped. It is in the area of their contextual 
differences that the dilemma confronting the 
State Department is found. 

Most likely, if it was not for the fact 
that an aroused public sentiment and the 
vigorous opposition in Congress, led by the 
Honorable Waiter H. Jupp, and others, 
emerged with spontaneous report over the 
Red China issue, the Department of State 
would have been greatly inclined to extend 
diplomatic recognition to the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. The accuracy of this state- 
ment may well be measured by the funda- 
mental criteria of diplomatic recognition re- 
cently set forth by the Secretary of State 
himself. Referring to the Red China matter, 
Mr. Dulles plainly stated in an address to the 
Overseas Press Club of America that (1) 
“Generally, it is useful that there should be 
diplomatic intercourse between those who 
exercise de facto governmental author- 
ity ; (2) that “it is well established 
that recognition does not imply moral ap- 
proval“; and (3) that “in relation to Com- 
munist China, we are forced to take account 
of the fact that the Chinese Communist 
regime has been consistently and viciously 
hostile to the United States.” It is evident 
from this presentation of the Department's 
view that the third criterion alone, one of 
current intensity and power of hostility to- 
ward the United States, predicates our pres- 
ent withholding of recognition toward Red 
China. 

These criteria must be borne in mind when 
consideration is given to the other two pro- 

. Mr. Dulles advanced them as the 
foundation of our general policy on diplo- 
matic relations, and consequently they en- 
joy the status of general principles applic- 
able to all instances. The dllemmatic posi- 
tion of the State Department is in part at- 
tributable to this fact. As concerns the pro- 
posal on Red China, which is preeminently 
derived from sources of moral disapproval, 
the Department obviously lends its present 
support to it not on the basis of any moral 
premise, but rather one of political expedi- 
ency represented in self-legitimating terms 
of consistent and vicious hostility on the 
part of Red China. This determining cri- 
terion can be interpreted only in relative 
terms for it is a basic truth that all Russian 
Communist-dominated governments are 
“consistently and viciously hostile to the 
United States.” Thus, on this relativist basis 
of judgment, it would follow that any sub- 
stantial alleviation of military pressure and 
aggression in Asia would justify, in the light 
of the Department's position, the diplomatic 
recognition of Red China. 

This possibility in the future has already 
been accommodated in the Department's 
guarded statements on the issue. Terms, 
such as “at present,” “at this time,” “cur- 
rently” and the like are employed as levers 
of qualification. It may be axiomatic in the 
standard techniques of rote diplomacy al- 
ways to keep the door somewhat ajar, but 
as cumulative experience with the Com- 
munists well shows, somehow their feet, not 
ours, seem always to be situated on the 
threshold of political initiative and effect. 
The time may come when the proponents of 
nonrecognition shall have to intensify their 
efforts to thwart this potential tendency in 
the Department's position toward the dip- 
lomatic recognition of the. Peiping regime. 

on the first criterion of usefulness, 
it should not be difficult to establish from 
the primary angles of intelligence and sym- 
bolic value the far greater utility of main- 
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taining diplomatic intercourse with the Na- 
tionalist Chinese Government. From the 
overall viewpoint of political diplomacy, as 
distinguished from antiquated rote diplom- 
acy, the nonrecognition proposal serves as a 
major weapon against Russian-centered 
communism, 
HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 68 


The State Department is perfectly con- 
sistent in its attitude toward Red China. 
Not only does it refuse to establish an em- 
bassy in Peiping, but it opposes also the 
seating of Chinese Communist representa- 
tives in the United Nations. To permit 
either would incur de jure recognitin which 
the Red Chinese government so desperately 
seeks. Moreover, its position is internally 
consistent with the criteria or operational 
principles governing diplomatic recognition 
as declared by the Secretary of State. Now, 
however, when it comes to the second pro- 
posal, namely House Concurrent Resolution 
58, we discover a glaring inconsistency which 
precipitates the dilemma now confronting 
the Department. The existence of this di- 
lemma invites serious consideration of Sen- 
ate Resolution 247 even without the postu- 
lation of any premise of moral disapproval. 
If this matter is thought through clearly 
without intrusion of unessential argumenta- 
tion, this conclusion is the inevitable logical 
outcome. 


In the final analysis, penetrating to the 
very core of the entire issue on diplomatic 
relations, what are the determining factors 
of advantage justifying the existence of such 
relations? Ultimately, there are two general 
factors. One Is the establishment of friendly 
and peaceful relationships with the peoples 
involved for productive cultural and com- 
mercial intercourse. In the present context 
of affairs this primary objective is largely 
marred by the hostile propaganda and ac- 
tivities of the Communist governments in 
the Soviet Russian Empire. In a real sense 
this objective has been converted into one 
of symbolizing to the tyrannized peoples the 
hope of eventual liberation and freedom. 
This is what I referred to above as the sym- 
bolic value of current diplomatic relations. 

The second general and ultimate factor, 
which, today, perhaps takes precedence over 
the one mentioned, is intelligence. Embas- 
sies in foreign countries are important lis- 
tening posts and sources of intelligence re- 
ports that enable us to keep abreast of de- 
velopments and events in these countries 
for purposes of accurate information and 
calculation of policy. In considering this 
and the other objective, it goes without say- 
ing that the conduct of our foreign affairs 
should be rationally ordered and consistent 
with international law itself. 

If these, then, are the basic considerations 
founding diplomatic relations, the opposition 
of the State Department to the passage of 
House Concurrent Resolution 58 should be 
very carefully examined. For several out- 
standing reasons ita stand is both incon- 
sistent and questionable. First, the resolu- 
tion, as formulated by the Honorable Law- 
RENCE H. Sirs, is securely based on our 
de jure recognition of the states of Ukraine 
and Byelorussia. In contrast to Red China, 
these two nations receive our de jure recog- 
nition by virtue of their legal presence in the 
United Nations. Thus the question here is 
not one of recognition but rather an exten- 
sion of diplomatic relations in the form of 
establishing American missions in the capi- 
tals of Ukrainian Kiev and Byelorussian 
Minsk. With the element of consistency in 
mind you may well ponder the question, in 
the full light of the aforementioned consid- 
erations, as to why this extension had not 
consistently succeeded the act of recognition, 

Second, upon careful analysis one finds 
that the Smith resolution is completely in 
accord with the very criteria on diplomatic 
relations expounded by the Secretary of 
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State.“ Each of the three general principles 
enumerated above is thoroughly reflected in 
the resolution. Concerning the principle 
of utility in dealing with de facto govern- 
mental authorities, the cases of Ukraine and 
and Byelorussia—the two largest non-Rus- 
sian republies in the European sector of the 
Soviet Union—are exemplary, and supported 
by precedent and general opinion in inter- 
national law, their respective governments 
enjoy de facto status in substantially the 
same manner as do the Russian-controlled 
Communist Governments of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, and others.“ The nomi- 
nal distinction of Soviet Union, which we 
disregard in the case of the Baltic States, 
is of no consequence. The second and third 
criteria, respectively relating to the absence 
of any moral approval and to consistent 
and vicious hostility, are also suitably satis- 
fied by these two cases. In short, could it 
be that a divergence of thought exists be- 
tween the Secretary of State, who has clearly 
expressed himself as to the bases of diplo- 
matic relations, and the group responsible 
for the untenable, negative opinion on House 
Concurrent Resolution 58? An answer to 
this question should be sought. 

Now, turning to the two major objectives 
of diplomatic relations, no reasonable per- 
son can deny that they are of momentous 
import when related to a concrete situation 
that is both quantitatively and qualitatively 
outstanding from the vantage point of 
American interest, The combined popula- 
tion of Ukraine and Byelorussia exceeds 50 
million people. Ukraine itself is the largest 
non-Russian nation behind the European 
Iron Curtain. Strategically, each country is 
situated in a most advantageous position, 
the capital of Byelorussia being in close 
proximity to the entire Baltic area and that 
of Ukraine in the very shadows of the Balkan 
region, areas which are at considerable dis- 
tance from Moscow. The group in the State 
Department may be blind to such elements, 
but if we are engaged in long-range plan- 
ning, we might well take heed of the neces- 
sity, as Hanson W. Baldwin strongly points 
out, for “a psychological and political of- 
fensive in the Ukraine and satellite states 
. Politically, these two national 
states are the most troublesome to Moscow, 
while, economically, Ukraine is one of the 
most valuable to the colonial Russian power. 

These few essential facts are adequate 
enough to explain why Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia are the two most prohibited republics 
in the Soviet Union to foreign visitors. 
However, by the very nature of this case, we 
have the opportunity of penetration to the 
peoples involved. Thus in the light of the 
given facts, is it not equally important for 
us to symbolize the force of freedom in the 
native capitals of these large national states 
as we see fit to do in Warsaw and the capi- 
tals of even considerably smaller nations In 
Eastern Europe? Taking our second general 
objective, is it not even more important for 
us to establish intelligence centers in these 
highly restricted and strategic areas than, 
perhaps, anywhere else in Eastern Europe? 
In the framework of the analysis presented 
here, the answers to these fundamental 
questions are obvious. These are the ques- 
tions that should be pressed by the mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs when the representatives of the De- 
partment appear to justify their negative 
stand. 

It is at this point that the dilemma of the 
State Department crystallizes itself. In its 
statement on the resolution the Depart- 
ment committed other inconsistencies con- 
tributing to its present dilemma. For ex- 
ample, its primary argument is that an ex- 
tension of diplomatic relations with Ukraine 
and Byelorussia would lend to the fiction of . 
their national independence. The logical 
retort to this raises the question as to 
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whether the maintenance of diplomatic re- 
lations with Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
others certifies to their independence, As 
was demonstrated at the hearing on the 
résolution, the other arguments are second- 
ary in character and just as inconsistent and 
irrelevant as this one.* 

If our diplomacy is to be conducted with 
functional and political significance, then in 
the legal scope of this case the basic objec- 
tives of symbolic value and creative intelli- 
gence activity must be advanced toward re- 
alization. If, despite the sound legalities of 
the case and the substantiating criteria of 
the Secretary of State, the Department still 
sees no value in realizing these paramount 
objectives in Ukraine and Byelorussia, then, 
from the viewpoint of these essential objec- 
tives, how can it possibly justify the con- 
tinued maintenance of diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Russian Moscow, Polish War- 
saw, and elsewhere behind the Iron Cur- 
tain? Surely we do not venture to sym- 
bolize freedom for some nations and not for 
others. And certainly expanded intelli- 
gence, particularly in these two areas, is not 
something we can afford to ignore in these 
times. If it is arbitrarily maintained that 
these factors bear no value in the tense areas 
of Ukraine and Byelorussia, then, quite ra- 
tionally, it is most difficult to believe or 
imagine that they carry any weight of ad- 
vantageous significance in Russia, Poland, 
or anywhere else behind the Iron Curtain. 
Aside from any moral premises, a negative 
stand by the Department on House Concur- 
rent Resolution 58 would furnish adequate 
justification for the withdrawal of all Amer- 
ican diplomatic missions now behind the 
Iron Curtain. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 247 


It should be clear now as to how the De- 
partment of State stumbled into a dilemma 
really of its own making. The logical rela- 
tionships between the three outstanding pro- 
Posals should also be manifestly clear by 
now. It is clear that one can logically sup- 
port at the same time the nonrecognition 
proposal and either of the other two. Now 
it should be equally evident that, depending 
on the Department's resolution of its dilem- 
ma, there is a close logical relationship be- 
tween the House and Senate resolutions. 
The two resolutions are not mutually exclu- 
sive in the proper order of time. If the De- 
partment persists in its negative stand on 
the House resolution, which, let it be em- 
phasized, accepts and firmly rests on the de- 
termining premises and criteria of our pres- 
ent conduct of diplomatic relations, as well 
as being in full accord with international 
law, then its action invites serious consid- 
eration of the Senate resolution, supported 
by the pragmatic fact that there is no value, 
either symbolic or of intelligence worth, in 
the continuance of diplomatic relations with 
Russian-dominated Communist govern- 
ments. 


In premisal contrast to House Concurrent 
Resolution 58, Senate Resolution’ 247, spon- 
sored by Senators JENNER and McCarran who 
propose the complete severance of diplo- 
matic relations with all Russian-dominated 
Communist governments, ls formulated on 
the basis of moral disapproval. Its first 
clause begins with, “Whereas it is morally 
wrong for the Government of the United 
States to maintain diplomatic relations with 
the band of Kremlin international outlaws.” 
This obviously is in disagreement with the 
second criterion stated by the Secretary of 
State above. Moreover, if carefully analyzed, 
the resolution is thoroughly consistent in- 
ternally by indicating the logical outcome of 
such action. Because of the general nature 
in the application of de jure recognition, the 
necessary consequence of severance in rela- 
tions is elther the expulsion of the Iron Cur- 
tain representatives from the United Nations 
and other international councils or our for- 
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mal withdrawal from these bodies. Legally, 
a permanent boycott of sessions marked by 
the presence of these representatives would 
not do where we still would maintain mem- 
bership. Therefore, the second part of the 
resolution plainly recommends “that the 
Government of the United States should con- 
voke an International conference of the free 
nations of the world.” ` 

The anvil of logical decision on this whole 
complex of diplomatic relations is obviously 
House Concurrent Resolution 58. The full 
burden of proof on the practical and tangible 
efficacy of our diplomatic relations with the 
Iron Curtain governments rests squarely on 
the shoulders of the State Department. For 
those considering these matters there are 
no other logical alternatives of action but 
these. First, if we are content to follow 
rote diplomacy in an adaptational drift with 
events and circumstances that accounts 
for the existent labyrinth of Inconsistency 
and confusion, then the easiest and un- 
thinking course is to let things be, with no 
support given to any of the three pro- 
posals. Second, if we are intent upon utiliz- 
ing diplomacy as an effective instrument in 
the current mortal struggle, not merely one 
of words but of symbolic freedom value and 
strategic Intelligence, then, conforming with 
the declared criteria of diplomatic relations 
and the rulings of international law, we 
have no logical choice but to support House 
Concurrent Resolution 58. And, third, if 


it cannot be established to our mental satis- 


faction that the maintenance and legally 
justified extension of diplomatic relations 
with Iron Curtain governments are product- 


ive of symbolic value and strategic intelli- 


gence, as, indeed, a negation of House Con- 
current Resolution 58 unquestionably im- 
plies, then we are totally free to support 


Senate Resolution 247. 


House Concurrent Resolution 58 poses 


the dilemma to the State Department, and 


challenges also the effectuality of our di- 
plomacy. Although it establishes itself 
primarily on legal and accepted procedural 
grounds, it is vested with the alms of moral 
and psychological effect and the means of 
strategic imtelligence activity. The denial 
of the possible realization of these aims and 


means is undoubtedly a black reflection on 


the functional utility and worth of our 
present diplomatic missions behind the Iron 
Curtain. Reason would dictate that these 
important elements must first be settled 
before we impute exclusive moral considera- 
tions to the problem of diplomatic relations. 
It will be interesting to observe to what ex- 
tent reason will be employed in the settle- 
ment of this issue. 

Lev E. DOBRIANSKT, 

Georgetown University. 


Secretary of State Dulles and H. Con. 


Res. 58, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 3, 1954, 
pp. 44158-44159. 

H. Con. Res. 58, Consistent with Inter- 
national Law, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 
14, 1954, pp. A2811-A2812. 

War or Peace: Some Basic Issues, New 
York Times magazine, April 18, 1954. 

*Special subcommittee on H. Con. Res. 58, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1953. 


Let’s Quit Kidding 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call attention to an editorial in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Wednesday, 
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June 9, 1954, entitled “Let's Quit Kid- 
ding.” The editorial emphasizes the rise 
in unemployment. 

This situation has been getting pro- 
gressively worse since last fall. Al- 
though we have been reassured that busi- 
ness is going to pick up eventually, or 
soon, or sometime, the fact is that there 
has been no sudden upswing that any of 
us have been able to find in our own 
districts. In Missouri, for instance, un- 
employment has more than doubled since 
October and is about two and a half 
times what it was a year ago. And ap- 
parently it is still going up. More than 
half of the State’s unemployment is con- 
centrated in St, Louis—at least that part 
of the unemployment covered by unem- 
ployment compensation. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Lers Quit Kippine 

The time has come to quit kidding our- 
selves about unemployment. Ever since 
January, the administration has accom- 
panied each monthly report on the jobs sit- 
uation with cheerful words about a confi- 
dently expected upturn. Each month, the 
upturn has failed to take place. 

Now it is time for the administration and 
everybody else to quit kidding themselves, 
It is time to look the facts square in the face, 
Here are some of the facts: 

1. Total unemployment of 3,305,000 in 
May. as just reported by the Commerce and 
Labor Departments, was the highest May to- 
tal since World War I. 

2. Employment in factories, mines and 
transportation continued to fall in May as 
it has done every month since the present 
decline set in last November. 


3. When the number of unemployed is 
added to the number of persons working a 
curtailed workweek, the volume of total or 
partial unemployment reaches the danger- 
ous ratio of 7.4 percent of the labor force. 

Nobody can cite these figures with any 
satisfaction. All too plainly, they suggest 
that, unless the United States blunders into 
an Asian war this summer, we are in for 
more unemployment before the predicted 
upturn takes place. 

As Secretary of Labor Mitchell has previ- 
ously fcrecast, between 750,000 and 1 million 
young persons this month are leaving school 
and entering the labor force. A great many 
of them are not finding jobs. It is mathe- 
matically certain, then, that June unem- 
ployment is already substantially heavier 
than May unemployment, and will be so 
reported a month hence, 

Is It not time that we started facing the 
facts, unpleasant as they may be, instead 
of continually telling each other that things 
are sure to get better pretty soon? 

The fact is that although total unemploy- 
ment fell in May by 160,000, this was a far 
less than normal decline for this time of 
year. (In 1953, for example, the May decline 
in unemployment was 276,000.) 

The fact is that the slight improvement 
reported for May was largely due to a sca- 
sonal rise in farm jobs, and that nonfarm 
employment continued to decline by 230,000. 

The fact is that in addition to 3,305,000 
persons without work, the Government re- 
ports 114 million persons in full-time jobs 
who are working a curtailed work-week, and 
900,000 persons in part-time jobs who would 
like to have full-time jobs. All these people 
are drawing curtailed incomes which spell 
depleted purchasing power for the future. 

Dr. Arthur F. Burns, President Eisenhow- 
er’s chief economic adviser, said last week 
that the administration did not view the 
present level of unemployment as a situa- 
tion to be accepted indefinitely. This im- 
plication that action will be taken if the 
present level persists is good news. Dr. 
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Burns, however, told a press conference Tues- 
day that economic indicators suggest “an 
early upturn” and this implies that he be- 
lieves there will be no need for Government 
action. 

But many Americans, including all who 
are looking for work or taking home a shorter 
paycheck, will want to know how long the 
present situation has to last before some- 
thing will be done to correct it. 

Dr. Burns evidently has no plans for any 
new legislative requests at the present ses- 
gion of Congress, When that session ends in 
July it will be 5 months until Congress meets 
again. Is Dr. Burns quite sure that the 
economic situation is going to take care of 
itself until then? 

The counry must hope that Dr. Burns and 
the President's other advisers know what 
they are doing when they gamble that the 
economy can recover without further Gov- 
ernment action. But it cannot be forgotten 
that these same advisers last January were 
predicting that unemployment would level 
off at 2½ million, whereas it went above 
3.3 million in March and has stayed there. 


Distress in American Industry and 
Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, a very seri- 
ous thing is happening on the floor of 
the House of Representatives this very 
day. 

On June 8, 1954—Tuesday of this very 
week—H. R. 9474, a bill to simply extend 
the authority of the President to enter 
into trade agreements for a further 
period of 1 year from June 12, 1954, was 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives. Yesterday morning, Thursday, 
June 10, the second day, the proper com- 
mittee met in executive session and, 
without benefit of public hearings, voted 
favorably to report this bill to the floor 
of the House. A little later yesterday— 
the same day—the House Rules Com- 
mittee favorably voted this same bill 
with a closed rule, which leaves us no 
opportunity to offer an amendment to 
restrict the importation of foreign resid- 
ual fuel oil. This last-minute, hurry-up 
measure to continue for another year 
trade policies which are destroying the 
soundness of many American industries 
in a time of general nationwide economic 
recession is a stab in the back for mil- 
lions of our own distressed American 
citizens. I cannot support it. I must 
express my deepest sorrow over what we 
are being asked to do here today. 

I am not—I repeat that I am not 
against foreign trade. The issue here to- 
Gay is not whether we favor or oppose 
foreign trade. The issue is whether or 
not, in connection with our foreign- 
trade program, we are going to correct 
situations which have gotten out of hand 
and which now border on the tragic. 

In a period of general prosperity, of a 
plenitude of jobs and high income, the 
harm which comes to particular indus- 
tries from low-wage foreign competi- 
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tion—even the most unfair kind of com- 
petition—hurts painfully in some cases, 
but is not insufferable. Some industries 
get into trouble and perhaps are even 
forced out of customary markets and so 
must turn to other markets or other 
products to survive and prosper. If they 
go under, as Many have, their workers 
can still turn elsewhere for jobs. 

But consider, Mr. Speaker, what is 
happening in our economy today. Six- 
teen new major industrial areas of the 
country have just been added to the list 
of distressed communities, making a to- 
tal of 51 in that unfortunate category. 
Workers in those areas who lose their 
jobs have nowhere to go for gainful 
and productive employment. They are 
forced—through no fault of their own— 
on unemployment compensation or on 
relief, for recession or serious depression 
is general in those communities, with at 
least 6 percent of the working force un- 
employed, and in many cases more than 
12 percent. The list of really distressed 
areas is now so large that the Labor De- 
partment has had to divide it into two 
sections—A and B. Group IV-A consists 
of those with more than 6 percent unem- 
ployed. Group IV-B consists of those 
with 12 percent or more. 

In West Virginia’s distressed centers, 
Bluefield, Charleston, Clarksburg, Fair- 
mont, Huntington, Parkersburg, and 
Wheeling are in the IV-A category; 
Beckley, Logan, Morgantown, Point 
Pleasant, the Ronceverte-White Sul- 
phur Springs area, Welch, and William- 
son are in IV-B. Think of that, Mr. 
Speaker. Virtually every one of our 
business centers in the State with at 
least 6 percent unemployment, and 7 
of them with unemployment of 12 per- 
cent or more. During the month of April 
there were 120,000 West Virginia citizens 
dependent upon surplus foods in order 
to keep body and soul together. With- 
out this food, actual starvation would 
already have prevailed. 

In reporting on the recent addition of 
Logan to this list, the Labor Depart- 
ment submitted this information: 

Logan (added to group IV list in April). 
Continued heavy layoffs in bituminous coal 
mining, return to area of former outmigrants 
virtually doubled unemploynrent in first few 
months of this year. Little likelihood of in- 
crease in local employment in foreseeable 
future although some mine operators hope 
to add a few workers. 


These conditions are general, Mr. 
Speaker, in many parts of West Virginia. 
They are alarming. They do not in any 
way reflect the optimism expressed ear- 
lier this week by the chairman of the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers 
whose advice seems to be: “Let's wait a 
while and things might get better.” 

Now what does all this have to do, 
Mr. Speaker, with the issue presently be- 
fore the House? The issue is the so- 
called reciprocal trade agreements bill. 
The law which this bill would continue 
unchanged for another year has been on 
the books since 1935. During most of 
that period, it has not presented a really 
basic problem, although some industries 
have had serious difficulties from it. 
But we were in an expanding American 
economy and there were opportunities 
for jobs and opportunities for profitable 
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investment. There were many com- 
= about it, but not widespread dis- 
ress. 

What is the situation today? Thou- 
sands of coal miners are in destitution 
because of the unrestricted importation 
of residual fuel oil to replace coal as a 
boiler fuel. Thousands of glass and pot- 
tery workers and other skilled artisans 
are out of work because of the unre- 
stricted imports of cheap competing 
products produced at low or starvation 
wages. They can not turn to other jobs 
because there are not other jobs. 

Last year I understood that through 
an agreement between the majority 
leadership of the Congress and the 
White House we were promised an op- 
portunity this year to vote on these fun- 
damental issues. That opportunity is 
now denied. Now we are again promised 
that perhaps next year we can get the 
opportunity to take up these issues we 
have raised of the unrestricted imports 
of cheap materials at a time of unem- 
ployment and distress in the United 
States. 

I think we should face up to these 
issues now. I thought we had a pledge 
last year that we could at least debate 
and vote on these issues in this session. 
The pledge may or may not have been 
sincere—but it is now being repudiated. 

The time has come when the Congress 
must assert its right to legislate—espe- 
cially on matters which so directly affect 
so many of our constituents. It is most 
difficult to explain to distressed and un- 
employed citizens the niceties of parlia- 
mentary procedure in the House.’ They 
elect Representatives to represent them 
on the issues, and they expect us to do 
so. I am certainly trying my best to 
do so. 

But in this situation, the Republican 
leadership of the House has decreed that 
we must take this bill as it is—take it or 
leave it—with no opportunity to offer 
any amendments. When we explain 
this situation to some of our people, 
they are incredulous. They ask: “Is 
that democracy? That sounds like some 
totalitarian parliament.” They ask, and 
properly so, “Where is your voice? Why 
do not you do something about it?” 

Unfortunately, no matter how much 
or how little we like it, we are power- 
less to amend this bill in any way under 
the procedure laid down by the Repub- 
lican leadership. 

I not only protest that decision, but 
I must vote against it. Otherwise, I do 
not see how I could face the miners, 
the railroad workers, and other unem- 
ployed in West Virginia, many of whom 
have used up entirely their unemploy- 
ment-compensation benefits and are now 
so destitute they are eligible for surplus 
Government food. If it were not for 
those few items of free food—inade- 
quate as they are for a full and nourish- 
ing diet—many of our citizens would 
have practically nothing to eat and 
would be dependent on the overextended, 
overtaxed private charities for existence. 

Mr. Speaker, my decision on this issue 
is not a political one. I am not vot- 
ing this way because I think it might 
be an expedient vote. This is much too 
serious for that. We are too deep in an 
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economic maelstrom for that. We have 
suffering, hardship, distress in parts of 
West Virginia such as we did not know 
even during the depression of the early 
thirties. 

Our people desperately need work. 
Our people desperately want work. Our 
industries desperately need orders. 

Instead, however, the Congress is say- 
ing to us that we must tolerate for yet 
another year this unrestricted flow of 
residual fuel oil coming into this country 
to rob our miners of needed worktime 
and payroll time, and nothing will be 
done or can be done this year on that 
or any of the other problems intensified 
by the import problem. I ask you, is 
that fair? 

If we could see any effective and af- 
firmative action being taken to stimu- 
late and revive the American economy, 
there might be a reason for hope despite 
this setback on this import issue. But 
we see no interest. We see no concern. 
We see no action. 

And in my district, as well as else- 
where in West Virginia, and in more and 
more business centers of the Nation, we 
see distress growing worse, hardship in- 
creasing, bitterness, even hopelessness 
among some. Has the American Gov- 
ernment lost its spirit of humanity? 

I think we should—here today—live 
up to our responsibility and restrict the 
importation of this foreign, residual fuel 
oil in order to permit our coal industry 
and domestic oil companies to compete 
on a fair basis for our domestic markets. 
Such competition is healthy, fair, and 
it is good for our economy. This un- 
fair competition which this bill permits 
to continue unchecked, is intolerable. 
Let us take action now before it is too 
late. 


Do We Believe in Democracy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial written by one of 
my constituents and printed in the 
Chistian Century of June 2, 1954, which 
I recommend to the thoughtful reading 
by my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 


Do We BELIEVE IN DEMOCRACY? 


Absured as the question is, it has to be 
asked. We spend billions mobilizing force to 
head off the real and growing threat of Com- 
munist imperialism, but we are strangely 
penurious in our efforts to mobilize the 
mighty convictions .by which democratic 
societies live. Everybody knows that news- 
stands and bookstores in India and other 
lands which are currently the object of 
Communist attentions overflow with Com- 
munist books, pamphlets, and papers. 
Everybody knows their publication is sub- 
sidized, so that anybody with a few cents 
can obtain the classics of communism in his 
own language. Everybody should know the 
effect of his kind of campaign. The book 
Stalls, newsstands and bulletin boards of 
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China preached Marxism in the twenties 
and thirties; China fell a victim of Com- 
munist expansion in the forties. The rela- 
tionship between the two was more than 
a coincidence. Yet with this lesson and 
others, we are slow in spreading the classics 
of democracy. This is one reason we should 
be grateful to the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 
Out of the meager budget of UNESCO $1,000 
has been assigned to the International Fed- 
eration of Philosophical Societies for the 
publication of the Classics of Democracy and 
Tolerance. The first project will be the 
translation and distribution in German of 
Locke's Treatise on Government and his 
Letters on Toleration. The first has not 
been available in German since the begin- 
ning of nazism; the second has never been 
translated into German. The series will 
provide bilingual editions for school and 
college use. Greek and Italian as well as 
German editions—all requested by these 
countries—will be issued. This kind of ac- 
tivity deserves help and should be extended. 
It offers an example which the United States 
Information Agency should follow, or which 
a foundation could use to advantage. Why 
not make available in Asian as well as Euro- 
pean languages inexpensive editions of Ham- 
ilton and Madison's Federalist, John Stuart 
Mill's Liberty, De Toqueville's Democracy in 
America, or Bryces American Common- 
wealth? Surely they are more essential than 
the translation into a dozen languages of 
books by ex-Communists. Why not write 
your Congressman or United States Infor- 
mation Agency urging dissemination of the 
classics of democracy? 


All-Out Atomic War Must Be Avoided— 
Atomic Energy Commissioner Murray 
Makes a Brilliant Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, in a world 
which seems at least partially infected 
with spiritual bankruptcy, there shines 
forth a brilliant and creative proposal 
which offers some chance of saving the 
world from suicide. 

Speaking at commencement exercises 
at Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C., on June 8, 1954, Atomic Energy 
Commissioner Thomas E. Murray made 
the following bold and imaginative sug- 
gestion: 

Let the peoples of. the world, especially 
their leaders, witness a special atomic dem- 
onstration—witness modern war in a cap- 
sule—in the explosion of a large-scale hy- 
drogen bomb, 


In making this suggestion, Mr. Speak- 
er, Commissioner Murray continues his 
brilliant career as one of the Nation's 
outstanding public servants. An out- 
standing businessman and engineer be- 
fore assuming the heavy and challeng- 
ing responsibility as a member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Mr. Murray 
has brought to the AEC a brilliant mind, 
a social conscience, and a zeal for utiliz- 
ing atomic energy for the betterment 
of mankind as well as for military se- 
curity. Mr. Murray has made great con- 
tributions to the Nation's welfare, par- 
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ticularly in the relationships between in- 
dustry and government in the atomic- 
energy field. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that 
Commissioner Murray has again come 
forth with a bold and imaginative pro- 
posal. This Nation should not rely upon 
vague and hopeful proposals that the 
terrific destructiveness of atomic-hydro- 
gen bombs will deter wars. Commis- 
sioner Murray has made a concrete pro- 
posal, which I call to the attention of 
my colleagues in this body. 

I include in the Recorp Commissioner 
Murray's commencement address at 
Catholic University: 

THOUGH THe HEAVENS FALL 
(Remarks by Thomas E. Murray, Commis- 
sioner, U. S. Atomic Energy Commission) 

When the first man fell from grace be- 
cause of an act of prideful disobedience, his 
whole relationship with nature changed. 
The Garden of Eden, wherein all things had 
been instantly subservient to man's pur- 
poses, became a wilderness. Dark untamed 
forces resisted the will of man and even 
threatened his very life. Over the millenia 
the gradual development of human arts and 
sciences has restored to man some small 
part of his original dominance over his 
earthly environment. 

Then, on what seems yesterday, a gigan- 
tic stride was made. Man stumbled upon 
atomic energy. This scientific discovery has 
resulted in the greatest alteration in man's 
relations with nature since the spiritual up- 
heaval of the Garden of Eden. This is sober 
fact. Man now has at his disposal what 
someone has dramatically, though perhaps 
presumptuously, called nature's last secret. 
Possessed of this secret, man has succeeded 
in making weapons of mass destruction 
powerful enough to reverse history and to 
reduce the world to the primitive conditions 
of the time of Cain and Abel. 

Our hope at the moment is that human 
reason will find some way of securing man- 
kind against the abuse of this new destruc- 
tive power. The devising of effective meth- 
ods of international control is a primary 
task for statesmen and scientists. 

But I wish to emphasize today the fact 
that statesmen and scientists cannot and 
will not succeed in their task unless the 
peoples of the world themselves come to re- 
alize that a fundamental change has oc- 
curred in man's relations to nature. This 
fact has placed before mankind a unique 
challenge. The challenge demands an im- 
mense response, a tremendous collective ef- 
fort, a marshaling of all man’s spiritual and 
moral and even physical energies. This re- 
sponse and this effort will not be forthcom~ 
ing unless you and I and millions like us in 
all the nations of the world come to under- 
stand the crucial nature and the dizzying 
magnitude of the challenge. 

Nowhere in the world today do I see suf- 
ficient evidence of this necessary under- 
standing. Nowhere do I see the beginnings 
of an adequate response to the challenge. 
Tradition and habit and inertia combine to 
make our international thinking much less 
bold than the nearness and the size of the 
new threat that looms over us. A gigantic 
race for armaments, unprecedented in his- 
tory, is going on. It will not do to think of 
it in the old-fashioned framework of a 
threat of war. It would be a mistake to 
think that it may possibly be solved by con- 
vential diplomatic negotiations. Rather, 
we have to force our imaginations to face our 
situation after the fashion of men who face 
a great catastrophe of nature. 

If this world were threatened with an in- 
vasion of beings from another planet, we 
would have little trouble in agreeing even 
with the Soviets on a plan for joint defense, 
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If a universal plague swept down upon the 
earth, the differences between capitalist and 
Communist would not stand in the way of a 
pooling of information and a union of effort 
to stave off the menace. Why then are the 
prospects so dim for finding some measure 
of common ground with the Kremlin? The 
matter at hand is hardly less urgent. Ra- 
tional means must be found to avert the 
danger of universal destruction by the fire— 
the blast—the radiation and the atmos- 
pheric contamination—all resulting from 
nuclear explosions. Natural catastrophes— 
earthquakes, floods, plagues—cannot be pre- 
vented by human industry, But man should 
be able to prevent catastrophes of which he 
alone is the cause. If men throughout the 
world today are not setting their brains and 
hands more strongly to the work of prevent- 
ing the human catastrophe of atomic war, 
the reason is a simple one: men do not yet 
understand or appreciate their own danger. 

This common appreciation of a common 
danger is the necessary condition of any 
fruitful negotiations between the Western 
World and the U. S. S.R. Behind the chron- 
ic intransigeance there has recently been 
some slight suggestion that the Soviet mind 
is at last beginning to catch a glimpse of 
the common peril that lurks in man’s pos- 
session of the ultimate weapons of uni- 
versal destruction. In our own country, in 
consequence of the unscheduled and unex- 
pected publicity given to the hydrogen bomb 
tests, more and more men are realizing that 
every possible effort must be employed with 
all possible vigor to avert the coming of an 
all-out atomic war. Perhaps the time is at 
hand when the thought of total destruction 
should make men see national sovereignty in 
a new light. It should induce them to con- 
sent to those limitations of this treasured 
right which are essential for effective in- 
ternational control of atomic weapons. For 
years America has shown its willingness in 
this respect. The world again looks to the 
Soviet Union. Will its response to the hy- 
drogen threat be as negative, as disappoint- 
ing, as alarming, as was its earlier response 
to the A-bomb threat? I think not. I pray 
not. 

We look, therefore, to the Kremlin. But 
we Americans must also examine ourselyes— 
examine our own state of mind. Suppose 
the Kremlin does conclude that it is to its 
own interest to recede somewhat from its 
past obduracy; would our problem be there- 
fore ended? By no means. There would 
still remain the problem of educating our 
own people to the mentality, to the atti- 
tudes, to the habits of thought required in 
this atomic age. In our efforts toward peace, 
we are still thinking in terms of power, in 
terms of our assumed superiority of force. 
At best we are thinking in terms of collec- 
tive security, which is at bottom a power 
concept. We shall undoubtedly have to go 
on thinking in these realistic terms for some 
time. God knows how long. Nonetheless, 
we must begin to think in terms of a higher 
reallsm—the realism of reason—the realism 
of law—tinternational law, stated in agree- 
ments on the control and use of atomic 
power. 

These agreements must have their safe- 
guard and sanction in force, for every law 
must have behind it a power which will in- 
sure its enforcement. But we cannot go on 
indefinitely putting our highest trust in 
power or in a sheer balance of power. Our 
highest national responsibility is somehow 
to bring the new and awesome power we now 
possess under the reign of law. In order 
that this responsibility may be fulfilled, 
there is need of a long process of education— 
education of statesmen and scientists, in- 
deed, but also the education of the people, 
the training of the public mind. 

The first necessary step in this process of 
education—a step that has not yet been 
taken firmly enough—must be to impress 
upon the public mind the immediacy and 
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the proportions of the threat that exists 
today and that will increase as each day 
passes. I am not speaking of a course of 

that will scare the public out of 
its wits. I put little trust in sheer fright; 
I put no trust at all in men who are out of 
their wits. I am speaking of understand- 
ing the thing that confronts us. I am pro- 
posing that we gather up all our wits. I 
am proposing that we bring the collective 
power of human reason to bear on our own 
fears and on the fears of other peoples. We 
should likewise bring this mighty power of 
reason to bear on the dreadful force that 
inspires our fear and theirs, In order that 
we may subject this fearsome force to the 
reign of law. 

I think that our traditional national sense 
of responsibility for furthering the reign of 
law in the world needs new impetus if it 18 
to be kept abreast of the colossal and con- 
tinuing increase in our weapons power. In 
April 1816, Stephen Decatur gave his famous 
toast to the United States: “Our country. 
In her intercourse with foreign nations may 
she always be in the right; but our country, 
right or wrong.” But in the world of today 
there can be no place for a United States— 
or for any other country—which acts 
wrongly: because today a country in the 
wrong will have in its service the power of 
atomic weapons. Therefore, in pain of fear- 
ful retribution, our policy today can only be 
that of Abraham Lincoln: “Firmness in the 
Tight, as God gives us to see the right.” 

We Catholics must assume our proper 
share of the responsibility. We have led the 
field in pointing out the threat of interna- 
tional communism. Even among those who 
do not share our religious faith there are 
many who are frank to admit that the Cath- 
olic Church is the strongest international 
bulwark against the appeals of communism. 
But our task is not yet done. We still must 
join in the further lengthy task of alerting 
the world to the need of sacrificing some of 
its conventional habits of political and emo- 
tional conduct. In this sacrifice of outworn 
habits we can only hope that the Russian 
people will join us. 

The same genius of this Nation must now 
be harnessed to the unprecedented job of 
keeping under rational control the forces 
of the atom, and of bringing these forces 
to serve the constructive purposes of man- 
kind. God the Creator of all things brought 
these natural forces into being in order that 
they might serve and not destroy the human 
race. If in this hour of opportunity we fail 
in our task of making these forces obey the 
purposes of their Creator and ours, there 
may be no further work for us to do on 
earth. 

We Catholics understand the necessity and 
therefore the justification for our present 
effort at rapidly bullding up our atomic 
weapons potential. But the problem of the 
use of these weapons is much more complex 
than the problem of their possession. 

New looks and new styles in military af- 
fairs may come and go. But there can be no 
new look in what concerns moral principles. 
The vast ever-increasing destructive atomic 
power in our stockpiles should not be used 
save in defense of our vital interests—in 
defense of that most vital interest of ours 
which is the cause of justice. National con- 
science demands that even in our defense of 
ourselves and of the order of justice, only as 
much of this force should be used as is neces- 
sary. An ungoverned, wanton use of force 
is as immoral in the atomic age as it ever 
was, 

I think that this kind of caution may be 
particularly in order for us for a reason that 
May sound strange at first. We believe in 
the reality of Satan. We think that Satan 
must be the patron of atheistic communism. 
We might, therefore, be tempted to think 
that any means of destroying this greatest of 
all historical menaces would find favor with 
God. Some men have even indulged in the 
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thought of preventive war. This, I have 
insisted on other occasions, and I again in- 
sist, is nothing but spiritual bankruptcy. 
It cannot be said too often that every per- 
son in the Soviet Union is a human being, 
compounded of mortal body and immortal 
soul, Each is dear to God its Creator as we 
too, men and women of the Western World, 
are dear to Him. If all-out atomic war is to 
come, it must come only as the last of all 
last possible resorts. And in the course of its 
waging, we shall have to remember that the 
outlaw nature of the enemy does not Justify 
outlaw methods of warfare. 

I have another suggestion which I think is 
valid in our present emergency. Science has 
shown us that a disease can be prevented by 
vaccination. Infecting people with the germ 
of a disease, enables the human system to 
develop antibodies which will destroy the 
disease if it should later strike. Cannot a 
lesson be learned from this scientific tech- 
nique which will teach us something about 
the way to prevent that recurrent disease of 
mankind which is war—a disease that today 
would be more virulent and fatal than ever? 
This is my suggestion: Let the peoples of the 
world, especially their leaders, witness a 
special atomic demonstration—witness 
modern war in a capsule—in an explosion of 
a large scale hydrogen bomb. Let them thus 
experience In a way that will leave them un- 
damaged, save in their illusions, what modern 
war really means in all its horror, in all its 
shocking destructiveness. I feel sure that 
such a special demonstration could be 
arranged without damage to security. It 
would make the political leaders and the 
peoples of the world realize what the word, 
“war,” means in terms of the 1954 models of 
atomic weapons. God alone knows what 
atomic war will mean in a comparatively few 
years if some zane solutions to the atomic 
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meaning of the word war! were universally 
realized, there would rise in the world a rea- 
soned -horror of war, and a rational opposi- 
tion to all policies that might lead to all-out 
atomic war, This horror and opposition 
might make even the leaders of a totalitarian 
dictatorship so unpopular that they would 
eventually be displaced. 

It seems to me that we cannot rely merely 
on a vaguely hopeful assumption that the 
terrific destructiveness of hydrogen bombs 
will deter nations from their use. The new 
meaning of war should be demonstrated. 
General Sherman's remarks “War is Hell” is 
no longer a figure of speech. It can now be 
taken almost literally. If this fact were ever 
universally grasped, the search for peace 
would take on a new and needed sense of 
urgency. 

Even the Russians must now realize that 
man's relations with nature have been radi- 
cally altered. They must realize, too, that 
this fact must inevitably make a change in 
the relations between nations. Even now 
they may be wondering if this new, appar- 
ently limitless force demands any adjust- 
ment of their dogmatic belief that destiny 
is on their side. America must quickly capi- 
talize on this turn of affairs—on this possi- 
bility`of a birth of receptivity in Moscow— 
in order to avoid a likely doomsday caused 
by man’s disagrement with man. 

As Christians we must hope that there 
can be sowed in the Kremlin's mind even 
some small measure of skepticism as to the 
value of the barren earth which the victors 
in a future war might ultimately inherit, 
If this can be done there may well develop 
in the Soviet that minimum of willingness 
to compromise which is essential to real 
negotiations looking to disarmament and to 
the control of atomic weapons by interna- 
tional agreements and laws. 

After the awesome tests in the Pacific, 
man can no longer plead that he knows not 
what the experts do. All of us, educators 
and students, Government officials and 
voters, priests and people now have a first- 
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hand, personal responsibility in this ulti- 
mate matter of atomic weapons policy. Our 
recent experiences in the Pacific have 
brought the problem of this responsibility 
into the light for all to see and ponder and, 
I would add, to pray over, 

The words, “Thy will be done” must also 
take on new meaning in this age of peril. 
You have heard the reply of St. Francis to 
the question put to him while hoeing in his 
garden—he was asked “If an angel appeared 
to tell you, Francis, that tonight you are to 
die, what would you do?” “Keep on hoeing 
the garden,” he replied. Similarly, today we 
have no alternative but that of keeping on 
doing, that is, we must go on strengthening 
cur defense with the best weapons we can 
devise. At the same time, it is all important 
that we should vigorously strengthen our 
resolution to find peaceful solutions to the 
issues that seem so insoluble now. God 
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we can do 18 to try our very best to realize 
in fact the prayer we make, “Thy will be 
done.” His will is peace, not war. 

And so we must not forget the urgency 
inherent in our present situation, created by 
the radical alteration of man’s relation to 
the forces of nature. The response to the 
emergency is not that of fear, unless it be a 
holy fear, not a slavish fear. We are not 
frightened by the forces we have discovered 
and unleashed. They are in a sense our own 
creation; we are their master. They cannot 
destroy us against our will. Nevertheless, we 
must stand in fear, not of these blind forces, 
but of our own blindness and apathy, our 
own failure to rise to the heights of the 
emergency that confronts us. This holy fear 
will make us pray more earnestly, “Thy will 
is peace; Thy will be done; we will do it.“ 

The emergency is also an opportunity. The 
power we now hold in our hands is not evil 
in itself. On the contrary, the energies of 
nature are of God's creation. They are good, 
and it is good for us to have unlocked the 
secret of their use. Everything now depends 
on the way in which we use them. We can 
use these new energies to lead us forward, 
not Indeed into some new Garden of Eden, 
but at least Into a more tranquil, human, 
prosperous, ordered world. Or we can use 
them to drive us backward into the primeval 
chaos, It is for us to choose. 

The responsibility for the choice rests 
upon all of us. Ours is a government by 
consent of the governed; in that sense, 
therefore, the makers of atomic policy are 
not only a small group of men in Washing- 
ton. We, the people, are policymakers, too. 
We shall not consent to any policy that is 
not in accord with the norms of justice; for 
we know that peace can only be the work 
of justice. “Let justice be done, though 
the heavens fall." Moreover, we will not 
be content with any policy that does not 
strongly tend toward the establishment of 
the reign of law over the possible brutalities 
of sheer power. In order that there may 
be peace, we must presently have power, as 
much power as we can recrult from nature's 
atomic storehouse. We trust our power, but 
we do not put our ultimate trust in it. Our 
ultimate trust is in the forces that alone in 
the end can control power—the spiritual 
sud moral forces of reason, justice, and law. 

Finally, I think the United States might 
well unveil the new face of war—war’s New 
Look in this atomic age. This would help 
us In America, and help all the peoples of 
the earth, to realize more fully our common 
situation, and our common responsibilities. 
If this display were made, I think the peo- 
ples of the world and their leaders would cry 
out with a great voice: We reject war. We 
choose peace. We refuse methods of yio- 
lence as the way out of our conflicts of ideas 
and interests. We choose the methods of 
argument and agreement—arguments hon- 
estly made and agreements slowly reached. 
We choose the methods of reason, not of 
wreckage, Lest the heavens fall, let justice 
be done, 
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Halifax County and the Supreme Court 


Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


Or VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include an editorial appearing 
in the Halifax Record-Advertiser, pub- 
lished at Halifax, Va., under date of 
June 10, 1954, which editorial sets forth 
the situation which prevails in Southside 
Virginia in respect to the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 


The Halifax Record-Advertiser was 
established in January 1869, less than 4 
years after the close of the War Between 
the States, by the late Maj. Henry Archer 
Edmondson, of the Confederate States 
Army of America, who during his long 
and useful life was one of the leading 
citizens of that county. For many years 
Major Edmondson represented that sec- 
tion of Virginia in the State senate. The 
paper which he founded occupies an 
unusually high place in the confidence 
and esteem of the people of Halifax 
County. The editor of this paper, Mr. 
Spurgeon Compton, is a brilliant young 
man who in his chosen profession of 
journalism is making valuable contribu- 
tions to the culture and education of his 
subscribers. 


Mr. Speaker, the senseless and reckless 
decision of the Supreme Court on this 
subject, intended as a scourge upon the 
people of the South and which would 
refiect unfavorably upon the legal erudi- 
tion and commonsense of a second-class 
justice of the peace, so stunned and 
shocked the responsible elements of both 
races that they are just beginning to 
ponder and consider the awful conse- 
quences. 

The editorial referred to above is as 
follows: 

Haurrax COUNTY AND THE SUPREME COURT 
DECISION 


The recent Supreme Court decision out- 
lawing segregation in the public schools has 
been taken with surprising calmness in Hali- 
fax County. Radicals who expected an im- 
mediate and perhaps violent reaction to the 
decision have apparently been disappointed. 
At the same time, anyone who believes that 
integrated schools in Halifax County will 
become a reality at any time in the fore- 
seeable future, are doomed to even greater 
disappointment. 

The spontaneous turnout of around 300 
citizens at a meeting of the board of super- 
visors on Monday leaves no doubt of the 
fact that the future of the public schools 
is uppermost in the minds of county citi- 
gens. With no public announcement of a 
meeting before the supervisors, these citi- 
zens, many of them farmers busy with their 
crops, packed the courthouse to show their 
interest and determination to maintain sep- 
arate schools for the two races. Many of 
them were in favor of a resolution asking a 
special session of the general assembly to 
enact legislation that would abolish public 
education as a last resort against integrated 
schools. Others would have let it be known 
that they would refuse to pay school taxes 
to support a school system whose policies 
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the majority of voters would have no voice 
in shaping. 

They accepted a much milder resolution; 
but let no one mistake their determination. 
Since the Supreme Court decision, we have 
talked to hundreds of citizens in Halifax 
County, and we have yet to find a single one 
who believes that mixed schools will func- 
tion in Halifax County during this genera- 
tion. 

State and local leaders have urged that the 
decision of the Court be greeted with calm- 
ness. There has been a general calmness in 
this county; but this calmness must not be 
mistaken for the calmness of acceptance. It 
is rather the calmness of stunned disbelief— 
a calmness that precipitate action on the 
part of any group seeking immediate inte- 
gration of the schools could stir into violence, 

We hope and trust that there will be no 
violence; at the same time we believe that 
State leaders should know the true temper 
and determination of our citizens, so that 
they may plan accordingly. These leaders 
have the benefit of the best thinking in the 
State, and we hope that they can find some 
solution to a problem, the seriousness of 
which cannot be overemphasized. If aban- 
donment of the public school system as 
presently constituted is the only way to 
avoid bloodshed, then we feel that the public 
schools should be abandoned. 

In passing its decision, the Supreme Court 
usurped legislative powers; but neither a 
court nor duly empowered legislative body 
can legislate the morals, customs, and tradi- 
tions of an entire people. 


Phenomenal Progress in Operation of 
Refugee Relief Act—Forty-eight Indi- 
viduals Admitted Since August 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


Or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
newspapers yesterday carried a report 
declaring that the Refugee Relief Act is 
beginning to make progress. Naturally, 
this article caught my eye, since we 
had earlier been informed that between 
the time of the passage of the act last 
August and until a month or so ago, only 
nine persons had been admitted to the 
United States under it. 

So the information that the act is now 
beginning to make progress was a wel- 
come piece of information. After all, 
since we had provided for the admission 
outside quotas of 209,000 refugees—186,- 
000 of whom were to be refugees from 
Iron Curtain communism—over a period 
of 3 years, admission of only 9 in nearly 
a year was indeed a dismal result, 

But what is the truth about this phe- 
nomenal progress? We find in reading 
the news account that the great progress 
the headline spoke of refers to the total 
admission since last August of 48 per- 
sons—27 Italians, 3 Greeks, and 18 
orphans. Apparently very few, if any, 
of these 48, are Iron Curtain refugees. 

While we appreciate the fact that these 
48 were fortunate enough to get through 
the paper curtain of redtape that the 
State Department has erected around 
this program, the results, as I said, are 
dismal. 
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The report said “there is evidence” of a 
quickening tempo of the program—that 
a single ship docking sometime this 
month may bring in as many refugees 
under the program as have been admitted 
since the program began 9 months ago. 
A 100-percent increase in admissions is 
impressive—until we remember that we 
are talking about doubling the total from 
48 to only 96. 

So we will still have less than 100 
refugees coming in during 10 or 11 
months under a program which was sup- 
posed to allow 209,000 to get in, in 3 years. 

The State Department has defended 
its snail's pace on this matter by declar- 
ing the problems of security and clear- 
ance were so difficult it is impossible to 
act quickly. It seems to me that in 10 
months, it could find more than 96 quali- 
fied persons to permit to come to this 
country. When it comes to filling the 
quota of 4,000 orphans, I wonder what 
kind of security check we have to run on 
very young children that only 18 could 
be admitted in 9 months. 

Mr. Speaker, any child in good health 
and with good mentality can be brought 
up to be a good American, I believe, if 
we give him half a chance. The oppor- 
tunities open to a child in this country 
are so great in comparison with any- 
thing these poor orphan kids have 
known in their short lifetimes that I 
do not believe we have to fear them as 
refugees to our country. Elaborate se- 
curity checks on homeless or stateless or 
refugee orphans—particularly young- 
sters of ages most suitable for adoption— 
seem to be the height of bureaucratic 
absurdity. 

If the tempo of operations under the 
Refugee Relief Act is really increasing— 
fine. But a possible increase in admis- 
sions from 48 to a total of 96 persons 
after 10 months makes the boast of phe- 
nomenal progress an empty one. The 
whole thing has been a cruel hoax. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post of June 10, 1954] 
IKE'S REFUGEE RELIEF PROGRAM BEGINNING TO 
Make Procress 
(By Warren Rogers, Jr.) 

President Eisenhower's refugee relief pro- 
gram, dogged by security and red tape delays, 
shows signs of pushing through these bar- 
riers toward its goal of providing a haven 
for 214,000 “homeless, persecuted, and less 
fortunate.” 

From the time Eisenhower signed the 
bill into law last August 7 until May 13, only 
nine persons had been admitted to the 
United States under the program, 

But now the total admitted is 48, and 
there is evidence of a quickening tempo, 
On one ship arriving at New York this 
month, for instance, as many refugees are 
expected as have been admitted since the 
Program began 9 months ago. 

Representative Javits, Republican-Liberal, 
of New York, told the House in March that 
the admission rate verged on a “national 
scandal.” 

However, administrators of the program 
argued it was bound to be a slow starter 
because personnel had to be hired, a security 
system installed and other ground work laid 
before entries began moving at a rapid rate. 

The Refugee Relief Act authorizes ad- 
mission of 214,000 persons over and above 
regular immigration quotas for a 3-year 
period ending December 31, 1956. 

The 48 refugees admitted to date include 
27 Italians, 3 Greeks, and 18 orphans—11 
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from Germany, 3 from Greece, 2 from Italy, 
1 from Japan and 1 stateless. 

The act provides for admission of 209,000 
refugees, An additional 5,000 persons al- 
ready in this country may be given per- 
mission to settle here permanently. 

Of the 209,000 aliens to get visas, 186,000 
may be refugees or escapees from Commu- 
nist-dominated countries in Europe and Asia. 
Four thousand may be orphans adopted by 
American familles. Up to 19,000 may be ad- 
ditional Italians, Greeks and Dutch with 
close relatives already in the United States. 


The Republican REA Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, the program of rural electrification is 
a program that is widely supported 
throughout the United States. It is a 
program that means a great deal to the 
farmers of America. It not only con- 
tributes very materially to the stand- 
ard of living, but it is an important fac- 
tor in production on our modern farms. 

The present administration and the 
83d Congress have an enviable record in 
strengthening and improving the REA 
program and in extending electricity to 
those rural areas not now being reached. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to call attention 
to some of the detailed accomplishments 
in the field of rural electrification, 


MORE CONSUMERS GET SERVICE 
Loans approved by this Administra- 
tion during its first year will bring serv- 
ice to 180,500 consumers which is an in- 


_ crease of 37,300 over the year before. 


MORE LOANS APPROVED 


The present REA has made more elec- 
tric loans and loaned more funds in ifs 
first year than the Truman administra- 
tion did during the preceding 12 months. 


Number 


Amount 


This administration’s Ist year 
(May 1, 1053, to May J, 1954) __ 
Former administration (May 1, 
1952, to May 1, 183) 


340 | $181, 118, 100 
315 | 357, 612, 001 


APPLICATIONS HANDLED FASTER 


This administration has given bor- 
rowers better service and reduced paper 
work on loan applications. This is 
shown in the large reduction of the 
backlog of applications inherited by this 
administration: 

Backlog when this administra- 
tion took office......_.__... 


28, s 


89, 689, 416 
HALF OF APPLICATIONS NEED MORE DATA 


More than half of the electric loan ap- 
plications now on file with REA cannot 
be acted upon by REA until more data of 
some kind or other is provided by the 
applicants, 
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For example, 22 applications or 12.6 
percent of the total have feasibility prob- 
lems and solutions to these problems 
must be worked out with the help of data 
from the applicant before REA can take 
action. Seventy-five applications or 
42.9 percent of the total require informa- 
tion about power supply, rates, purpose 
of construction, financial statement and 
Similar factors before REA can act. 

This leaves 78 applications which are 
in various‘stages of active processing at 
the present time. Here is a tabulation 
summarizing status of all electric appli- 
cations on hand, 


Por- 

Status of application Amount cont 
Feasibility problem... $35, 338,000 | 27,1 
More Information... 39,713,800 | 30.4 
42.5 


50, $47, A 


TREND OF APPLICATIONS DOWN 


The trend of applications for electric 
loans from REA has been sharply down- 
ward since 1949, the peak postwar year. 

The following table shows the dollar 
amount of applications received for elec- 
tric loans since the 1949 peak: 


Total of applica- 
Fiscal year tions received 

. $455, 548, 785 
2A | eee arenes Fe AEA ZSS ah e 335, 397, 810 
Uo Ba oe Ey EEE 201, 814, 000 
bby NS ne ee OI te 150, 936, 950 
BON ER occ A 220, 671, 686 
1954 (through May 28) * 143, 656, 063 


The trend of applications was briefly re- 
versed during November and December of 
1952. 

*This is through May 28—about 1 month 
before end of the fiscal year. 

TREND OF LOANS APPROVED ALSO DOWN 


The electric loan program hit its peak 
in 1949 and for several years thereafter 
dropped substantially as the postwar con- 
struction program leveled off. Today 
over 91 percent of farms are electrified 
and applications now call for less funds 
for new connections and more for boost- 
ing system capacity. 

Here is the record of loans approved in 
each fiscal year since 1947: 

Amount loaned 


Fiscal year; electric borrowers 
S EE $253, 217, 000 
May ee pon te ert o ar 319, 110, 000 
EIT Ee pe iy OT 449,317, 700 
18 ⁵Ü41d ena i 376, 199, 000 
cc 221, 815, 000 
TOON se ee a ors 165, 758, 731 
% NEAN ge LASA 164, 972, 662 
r 165, 000, 000 


HOUSE PROVIDES $193 MILLION PROGRAM 


The electric loan program recom- 
mended by the House Appropriations 
Committee and approved by the House 
provides $193 million for the 1955 fiscal 
year. Present estimates, based on appli- 
cations received together with program 
experience, indicate loans needs will be 
about $150 million. 

On the basis of the House action there 
thus would be a margin between funds 
authorized and funds estimated to be 
needed of more than $40 million. 

Here is a breakdown of loan funds 
proposed for fiscal year 1955: 


New suthorization-__._. 
Cemtingon ey 
Carryover 


ADDITIONAL HALF BILLION ALREADY AVAILABLE 


Borrowers presently have available to 
them about $438 million in unadvanced 
funds. These are loans which have 
already been approved—money in the 
bank—and which borrowers can draw 
down at any time they properly requisi- 
tion the money. 

Since 1949 advance of funds by REA 
also has declined: 

Amount advanced 


Fiscal year: Electric borrowers 
—— Sah, Be Re SE $321, 266, 868 
250. ——ç iiaa 286, 658, 652 
2251. . ——— — 268, 130. 658 
SOR ce a ad ee 227, 574, 029 
pS —— eed N — 207, 633,936 
1954 (estimated -- 185,000, 000 


This reflects the declining construc- 
tion program of electric borrowers as 
they near completion of the distribution 
plant required for initial connection of 
all consumers in their service areas. 

Here is a table showing the amount 
of unadvanced loan funds available, by 
States, as of April 30, 1954: 


United States $438, 882, 753 
Alan — 10,494,075 
nn — 4. 372. 625 
Arkansas — 20, 262, 747 
California 6, 058, 403 
Colorado 10, 964, 340 
COND ff. m 
Delaware 732, 954 
Florida 7. 044. 313 
Georgia... 16, 215, 147 
Idaho.. 1, 477, 842 
unos we 7, 665, 322 
Indians... cssens: 6, 663, 297 
TOR Seti e ee ayia -=-= 17, 183, 793 
PATON Sas AAE e A a, 5, 871, 434 
C ˙ E ES EA 31, 683, 566 
un.. a A AE 5, 113, 369 
TTT 491. 295 
ena. 4, 084, 896 
Massachusetta „„ 0 
Aengaan....... —T— 14. 148. 925 
A ——— ——— 15, 247, 458 
Aan 16, 627, 146 
. mabe EO 19, 404, 832 
Mant ana 222 7. 563. 249 
E oe nceeun 14, 855, 064 
K E E E 26, 739 
New Hampshire.__.......—..-.. 2, 001, 200 
N 197, 862 
NOW. Warih os renee wenn ed 11, 202, 400 
Mew Yg oaa 401, 607 
North Carolina 17, 215, 720 
North | n 7,518, 124 
ODIO. S ee 
12, 559, 961 

4. 470, 923 

5, 978, 488 

0 

=-=- 11,354, 238 

- 9,208,911 

12, 047, 138 

26, 241, 186 

1. 101. 421 

683, 521 

10, 177, 484 

5, 402. 965 

129, 642 
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Wisconsin 623. 001, 244 
MP pig amen easel ACRE — 6, 359, 233 
AE —————— 12, 088, 085 
Virgin Island 1,874 
nee oc coe 3. 376, 000 


POWER SUPPLY PROGRAM PUSHED 


The Administration has worked sym- 
pathetically with its borrowers in solv- 
ing power-supply problems. This is re- 
flected in two items: (a) The percent- 
age of loans made for generation and 
transmission facilities equals the long- 
time level; (b) applications now on 
hand amount to $70,540,000. This rep- 
resents a reduction of nearly $27 mil- 
lion in the backlog of generation and 
transmission loan applications since 
June 30, 1953. 

TELEPHONE LOAN PROGRAM AT NEW HIGH 


This Administration, as of June 4. 
1954, has approved $63,635,000 this fiscal 
year. The full year total is expected to 
reach $74 million. This is nearly twice 
the $41 million program the year be- 
fore, This year will be by far the big- 
gest in the history of the telephone pro- 
gram. At the beginning of this fiscal 
year the cumulative total of loans made 
since the telephone program amend- 
ment was enacted in 1949 amounted to 
only $118 million. 

TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION SPEEDED UP 


This year the Administration is ad- 
vancing to borrowers about $30 million 
in contrast with $23,864,802 advanced 
during the previous year. Advances rep- 
resent actual construction since loan 
funds are advanced to borrowers only as 
needed to pay for construction, 

ADMINISTRATIVE COST CUT 


While setting new records for provid- 
ing service on loans to electric and tele- 
phone borrowers, this Administration has 
cut administrative costs by 10 percent. 
This has been accomplished in two ways: 
First, administrative processes have been 
streamlined, making possible savings 
and manpower. Second, borrowers have 
been permitted to handle for themselves 
many of the program responsibilities not 
affecting loan security. 


H. R. 9430. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
at this time to add my name to the list 
of sponsors who joined with my able 
colleague Ame J. Foranp, of Rhode 
Island, in introducing H. R. 9430. This 
is a bill which provides for unemploy- 
ment reinsurance grants to the States 
and also provides for the revision, exten- 
sion, and improvement of the unemploy- 
ment insurance program. I feel that 
there is a great need for legislation of 
this kind. Because of the changes that 
have occurred in our economic situation 
since the enactment of the original un- 
employment legislation, some adjust- 
ment is necessary. H. R. 9430 is a very 
worthwhile bill and while I understand 
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that it was introduced too late to be 
considered by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee when hearings were held on the 
unemployment compensation problem, I 
hope that the committee will report out 
a bill which will embody the provisions 
of H. R. 9430. 


Massive Stagnation 


T 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time, I have called attention to the 
confusion created in America by the 
curious and conflicting utterances from 
persons who may be properly labeled as 
administration spokesmen, consisting in 
large part of slogans and catch phrases, 
in the field of military and foreign 
policy. 

I have been most sharply critical of 
the tough-guy nature of many of these 
statements when they were backed up 
by a constant and continuous gnawing 
away at our vital military strength, the 
result of the administration malady 
known as budgetitis. 

In addition to domestic confusion, 
there are other and equally grave con- 
sequences to such antics as we have 
observed during the past 17 months, and 
particularly during the past 6 months. 
One of these consequences is the loss of 
allies, and the present critical state of 
Anglo-American relations is a clear but 
tragic case in point. 

Another.is the impression made upon 
the enemy, who is apt to interpret our 
actions as pure “bluff.” The record is 
rather clear on that in recent weeks, 
when both Russia and Red China have 
repeatedly called our bluff. 

The Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald for June 11 carries an interesting 
and timely discussion of the perils of ad- 
ministration antics, which I include as a 
part of my remarks. 

I should like to invite the particular 
attention of my colleagues to the last 
paragraph of this editorial, and empha- 
size that one of these days the Russians 
might think we are bluffing when we are 
not. As the editorial writer says “that 
is the way big wars start.” 

The above-mentioned editorial fol- 
lows: 

MASSIVE STAGNATION 

A Western diplomat recently asked a Rus- 
sian contemporary about the Soviet view of 
the tough-sounding speech by Admiral Car- 
ney. “Oh,” replied the Russian, “we don't 
take it seriously. We know that when the 
Americans talk that way they are bluffing.” 
Here is, indeed, the epitaph to the sorry 
confusion of administration policy on Indo- 
china. What we have witnessed has been 
a progression from massive retaliation to 
massive stagnation, If not massive disinte- 
gration. 

There is now ample evidence for everyone 
that the United States does not intend to 
intervene in Indochina short of overt Chi- 
nese Communist military action. The deci- 
sion may be right, though perhaps for the 
wrong reason. The military situation has 
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deteriorated too far, the political troubles 
have been too long unremedied, the relations 
with our allies have been too frayed, to per- 
mit the prompt and effective stand that in 
other circumstances ought to be made. Yet 
for all the responsibility that attaches to 
the French for unrealistic military estimates 
and inept handling of independence, and 
to the British for shying away from new 
risks, a major share of the blame for this 
pathetic predicament falls upon the United 
States. 

Lay aside the years of American military 
aid to the French in Indochina without 
conditions or supervision, or even a com- 
mon understanding. In January Secretary 
Dulles started talking of massive retaliation. 
But he was not alone. Official after official 
repeated the line that Indochina simply 
could not be allowed to fall. Mr. Dulles 
hinted at an ultimatum to Red China as a 
sort of advance placarding of the southeast 
Asian alliance he sought to put together. 

In view of the congressional restraints on 
Mr. Dulles, real negotiation by the United 
States at Geneva was impossible. The re- 
sult of the tough talk was to make negotia- 
tion virtually impossible for our allies as well. 
For the bold front suddenly collapsed. When 
the French, led on by the muscle-flexing, ex- 
pected the United States to intervene at the 
1lth hour with a joint sir strike at Dien 
Bien Phu, they were disappointed. The col- 
lapse stiffened the hand of the Viet Minh 
and their Communist mentors. Why should 
they be reasonable about a cease-fire in In- 
dochina when there was manifestly nothing 
to stop them? 

In point of fact, American political pro- 
nouncements had far outrun American mili- 
tary preparations. The strike at Dien Bien 
Phu, which was proposed seriously, appar- 
ently did not even have the support of the 
majority of the Joint Chiefs of Staff—an in- 
credible background for a politicomilitary 
adventure. The split among American 
policymakers has been advertised to the 
world; and the false hopes and anxious 
alarums have all been in vain. As Walter 
Lippman observes, “no government can hope 
to lead others in a grand alliance if within 
itself it is so irreconcilably divided.” 

Let us hope that there now will be a mora- 
torium on tough talk and on the idea that 
words are equivalent to action. No American 
can take any satisfaction in the humiliation 
of his country and the plight of Indochina; 
the situation is dificult enough to warrant 
charitable restraint. The effort to take the 
matter to the United Nations, to build 
an effective alliance, to bring in other Asian 
nations and to define a stand is sound long- 
range policy. It does not have to follow that 
the remainder of southeast Asia will fali if 
Vietnam goes. 

But never was the need to talk softly and 
carry a big stick more amply demonstrated, 
If the administration is not worried about 
the Russian reaction to brave words, it most 
certainly ought to be. For one of these days 
the Russians are likely to think we are 
bluffing when we are not. That is the way 
big wars start. 


Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 
Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
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School and Community, official publica- 
tion of the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation: 
Cotumata, Mo., May 17, 1954. 
Congressman Mondax M. MOULDER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Moutpen: I believe that I am not 
alone in being very much disturbed about 
the French Indochina situation. 

We who must get our news about situa- 
tions such as the one in Indochina through 
the newspapers frequently wonder just what 
is golng on, 

As I understand it, the struggle in Indo- 
china has been going on for 7 or 8 years. 
It isn't something that started in the last 
2 or 3 years, The fall of the fort at Dien 
Bien Phu is only one in a series of steps of 
progress made by the Communists. 

We parents who happen to have sons sta- 
tioned in Japan where they can be thrown 
into the Indochina meat grinder would like 
to have some information about the overall 
importance of this affair to our Nation. 

Frankly, I will need to be convinced of 
the necessity of sending ground troops into 
the Indochina theater. 

I will be glad to hear from you receiving 
any information that you may have regard- 
ing the above situation, 

Sincerly yours, 
Inks FRANKLIN, 
Editor. 


Lt. Gen. Ernest O. Thompson Has Earned 
Title of “Mr. Oil Conservation” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, no man in the world has done more 
for the cause of conservation of our pe- 
troleum resources than Lt. Gen. Ernest 
©. Thompson, chairman of the Texas 
Railroad Commission. He has truly 
earned the right to be called Mr. Oil 
Conservation. 

The Dallas Morning News recently 
published an article by Richard M. More- 
head, a member of the news bureau in 
Austin, which outlined briefly the serv- 
ice-crammed career of General Thomp- 
son. I ask unanimous consent that this 
article, which is of general interest and 
significance, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lt. Gen. Ernest O. Thompson, the dean 
of elective State officials, has a pleasant 
political prospect this year. 

June 4 marked the 22d anniversary of 
Thompson's tenure on the Texas Railroad 
Commission. He stepped into the job dur- 
ing the trying days of the east Texas oil 
boom and has earned the respect of the pe- 
troleum world. 

W. Alton Jones, chairman of the board 
for the American Petroleum Institute, de- 
scribed the Texan as “the greatest living 
authority in the world on conservation.” 
The occasion was 3 years ago when Thomp- 
son was awarded the API gold medal for 
distinguished achievement, 

Now Thompson is seeking the Democratic 
nomination for another 6 years on the com- 
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mission. He is unopposed. That is the way 
public officials prefer to run for office. 

So the commissioner, now serving his 
fourth term as chairman, will spend the 
summer with such tasks as autographing 
copies of Three Stars for the Colonel, a 
biography of Thompson written by James 
A. Clark of Houston, Random House, Inc., 
is publishing the book, which will go on 
sale first June 18 at Amarillo, the general's 
hometown, 

Gov. Ross Sterling brought Thompson to 
Austin in 1932 to serve on the commission, 
when the late Pat M. Neff resigned to be- 
come president of Baylor University. 

Thompson already had won wide atten- 
tion as mayor of Amarillo. He battled there 
for lower utility rates and won, dramatizing 
his campaign with such measures as removal 
of the telephones from hotels which Thomp- 
son owned. 

The east Texas oilfield was In chaos, with 
crude selling for 10 cents a barrel, the 
market flooded, and oil being wasted. 

Thompson considers the handling of east 
Texas a masterpiece of conservation. Ite 
crude now sells for $2.85 a barrel. 

When the field first was developed, its 
ultimate recovery was estimated at a billion 
barrels—the greatest in the world. 

East Texas already has produced more than 
3 billion barrels. Its expected recovery now 
is 6 billion barrels—counting the oil al- 
ready produced. 

Thompson's career on the commission 
largely spans the whole era of oli conserva- 
tion. The regulatory system which the 
Texas Railroad Commission has developed 
now is widely copied by other States and 
nations. 

The general looks upon the following as 
landmarks of conservation during his term 
on the Commission: 7 

1. Passage of a market demand law, de- 
claring that ofl and gas production in excess 
of market demand is wasteful and illegal. 

2. Realization that reservoir pressure must 
be preserved. East Texas operators who ex- 
pected the fleld to be produced under the 
old wasteful “gusher” technique still have 
pumps connected to some wells, unused 20 
years later. 

2. Realization that oil wells can efficiently 
drain 20 to 80-acre tracts. No longer is a 
field a forest of expensive derricks and 
pumps. 

4. Adoption of a “discovery allowable” rule 
which gives Texas operators a bonus for find- 
ing more oll. 

5. Creation of the Interstate Oil Compact 
Commission. Thompson helped to organize 
the agency and served as its chairman three 
times, This effectively helped the States to 
preempt the field of petroleum regulation 
and avoid Federal control, Thompson 
believes. 

“Nobody wants Federal control now,” he 
observed. 

A lieutenant general commanding the 
Texas National Guard, Thompson has 
actively urged maintaining adequate oil re- 
serves in the United States for defense. 
The Nation's reserves now total about 28 
billion barrels, half of it in Texas. 

A single field in Arabia has the same quan- 
tity of oll—28 billion barrels—according to 
the engineers. Around the Persian Gulf lie 
an estimated 100 billion barrels of crude. 

General Thompson does not view this as 
a menace to Texas’ oil industry. He views 
it as a blessing which can bring better living 
to the hungry hordes of China and India. 
Mechanized farming and other benefits of 
the Machine Age can do wonders for Asia's 
backward civilization, Thompson said. 

Two things are necessary to maintain a 
healthy United States oil industry, accord- 
ing to Thompson. These are the preserva- 
tion of a tax depletion allowance to encour- 
age exploration for oil and gas and limiting 
imports to a quantity which will supplement 
and not supplant domestic production. This 
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still would mean that Americans will use 
more foreign oll in the future. 

For the present, Thompson is trying to get 
petroleum importers to reduce shipments 
from abroad. He has written to the heads 
of all importing firms, advising them that 
foreign oll is hurting the domestic producer. 

“National security of the United States de- 
pends upon a virile prosperous domestic oil 
producing industry,” the general wrote. 


Memorial Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
on Memorial Day, published in the col- 
umn entitled “Chaff and Chatter,” writ- 
ten by Miss Ruth Fairbanks, which ap- 
peared in North Dakota's largest daily 
newspaper, the Fargo Forum, on May 30, 
Memorial Day. In her article Miss 
Fairbanks offers a fresh treatment to a 
subject about which many words have 
been written and spoken. In my opin- 
ion, it brings back to us the true pur- 
pose of Memorial Day, at which time we 
pay homage to our honored war dead. 

It is only fitting and proper that all 
Americans keep in mind the tremendous 
sacrifices which were made by these 
valiant heroes. The- memory of their 
gallantry and devotion to duty should 
create in each of us an earnest desire to 
maintain and perpetuate the true spirit 
and heritage of our beloved country. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHAFF AND CHATTER 
(By Ruth Fairbanks) 

Memorial Day has grown nearer to us these 
passing years with war following war and 
leaving little time for peaceful, quiet rever- 
ence to those whose lives are lost in battle. 

The memory of those we honor today has 
become such a young memory. 

Along with the heroes who rose out of the 
pages of our history books and the stories we 
heard from our elders there now marches a 
long line of men and boys we knew * * * 

The boy who used to bring the groceries, 
the banker's son and the son of the preacher, 
the bricklayer and the storekeeper. 

Heroes of the Battle of the Bulge, of Korea! 
Men who fell in Italy, in Germany, in North 
Africa! Many countries with strange names 
hard to pronounce! 

The unknown soldier came home to rest 
at the close of World War I. It was a gesture 
to keep alive the memory and to honor all 
men who served our country in that war. 

The sentry on guard and the wreath lald 
on the tomb in the Nation's capital continue 
today with deepened significance as the truth 
dawns that this first World War was by no 
means the last. 

We have seen the sons and daughters of 
these World War I men and women become 
members of the Armed Forces. 

We have come to know the Unknown 
Soldier. He is no stranger to us any more. 
When we honor him or the other heroes of 
war we pay homage to those we miss from 
our own circles of friends and family. 
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We know the things for which he fought 
and gave his life for they are the same for 
which the boys from home fought and died. 

We know him as the boy from home who 
never wanted to be a hero, Happiness and 
a chance in life. Those were the things he 
asked for. 

We know him as a lad who believed in 
principles of decency and justice, of hon- 
orable freedom and loyalty to his country 
and his Government whether that country 
was his birthplace or not. 

We know him as a blend of many family 
backgrounds of many countries and many 
customs. 

There will come a day when these heroes 
we know will be like legendary figures to 
your children’s children, marching in Me- 
morial Day parades. From books in school 
and stories at home they will learn of these 
wars and they will seem as far away as do 
those other wars to us. 

It was that way once with us, too, re- 
member? 

There was nothing so very real as we 
marched in a parade, feeling a little awkward 
waving a small flag. And it was like being 
in a play or pageant. A visit to the ceme- 
tery, laying wreaths and flowers were mo- 
ments in which we felt sad. But war as such 
had not touched our lives and so it seemed 
far away * * * as far away as Paul Revere's 
ride, as the Blue and the Gray. 

Today in many ways we will pay honor 
to the heroes of war and at the same time 
we honor a way of life that we have some- 
how come to feel is greatly to be desired and 
fought for, 


Straight Talk From Mr. McKay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, on 
June 5, 1954, Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay delivered an address in 
Salt Lake City, commenting on western 
progress. Both leading dailies in our 
State had editorial comment. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “Straight Talk From 
Mr. McKay,” appearing in the Deseret 
News, of Salt Lake City, Utah, on June 
7. 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Srraicut TaLK From Mr, McKay 

The absence of political double-talk was 
the most notable thing about the address de- 
livered by Secretary of Interlor Douglas R. 
McKay in Salt Lake City Saturday. Consid- 
ering the fact that he was addressing one of 
those $100-a-plate party rallies, he spoke re- 
markably straight from the shoulder and 
specifically in reporting on the policies and 
accomplishments of his department, par- 
ticularly in relation to problems of the West. 

An impressive and reassuring report, it 
‘was, too. 

In the early weeks of his administration, 
President Eisenhower spelled out his basic 
water and power policy. It was to give the 
most vigorous and resourceful leadership 
from the Federal Government in planning 
and promoting reclamation projects. But 
never, he emphasized from the start, would 
Federal bureaucracy be allowed to encroach 
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on State, community, and private responsi- 
bilities or prerogatives in this field. What 
the administration sought was a working 
partnership between all levels for the most 
effective possible use of water resources, 

In his talk here, Secretary McKay made it 
plain the administration has not retreated 
from that goal. That philosophy has been 
at the root of the administration's refusal to 
push ahead on a high Federal dam at Hells 
Canyon in Idaho over the objection of pri- 
vate and local interests. It has also been the 
key to the administration's stanch support 
of the upper Colorado River storage project, 
The appointment by President Eisenhower 
last week of a Cabinet Committee on Water 
Resources Policy, including the Secretaries of 
Agriculture, Interior, and Defense, is a fur- 
ther progress in this direction. 

Political opponents have attempted, chief- 
ly on the basis of the Hells Canyon stand, to 
persuade the country that the Republican 
administration intends an end to big, mul- 
tiple-purpose reclamation projects. Nowhere 
is the falsity of that idea more clearly ex- 
posed than in the administration position 
on the Colorado River project. Here, if ever, 
because of the severe criticism and the po- 
litical risks, was a place to retreat from Fed- 
eral participation tn such projects, 

But although every word he has said on 
the subject has brought hot coals of criticism 
on his head, Secretary McKay backed up not 
a bit. 

“We are determined to press for congres- 
sional approval of this gigantic undertak- 
ing which has the vigorous support of the 
President and top priority on the ‘must’ list 
of the Department of the Interior,” he said. 

The contrast between that forthright 
stand and the hedging and crawfishing of 
the former Secretary of Interior cannot fall 
to be refreshing to citizens of the mountain 
west. 

Another refreshing contrast was that be- 
tween his attitude and that of his prede- 
cessor toward the problem of Utah's unsur- 
veyed school lands, a solution for which this 
newspaper has been strongly urging in re- 
cent months. 

“The administration ts fully aware of its 
responsibility to the State and is determined 
to play fair in protecting its rights in the 
development of its mineral resources,” he 
declared. 

But more than a mere declaration of pol- 
icy, he outlined specific plans of his Depart- 
ment to spend the big share of an addi- 
tional $500,000 next year to survey some 50 
townships in Utah, making some 130,000 
acres of school land avallable to the State. 
His Department had already given full sup- 
port to the legislation passed a few weeks 
ago to allow the State of Utah to replace the 
Federal Government as lessor of a piece of 
schoo] lands on completion of the survey. 

There was one matter in which Secretary 
of Interior McKay disappointed his audience 
of Utahans, This was his failure to hold 
out any substantial hope for improvement in 
the condition of the lead-zinc industry. He 
declared his conviction that “a prosperous 
mining industry is essential to the economic 
strength and continued growth of the West.” 
But he said nothing constructive about the 
real, immediate problem, He said nothing, 
for example, to indicate that the recent 
study report issued by the Tariff Commis- 
sion will result in tariff relief to save a lead- 
zine industry that is, and for several years 
has been, far from prosperous. 

With that one exception (and in fairness 
it should be emphasized that any action the 
President plans to take probably is not ready 
for discussion yet), Secretary McKay, him- 
self a westerner, showed a keen awareness 
of and sympathy toward the problems of 
this area. His atttiude and his forthright 
discussion of policies for meeting the prob- 
lems did him and the administration he rep- 
resents significant credit. 
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Merchant Marine Ailing 
EXTENSION UF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Hanson W. Baldwin entitled “Mer- 
chant Marine Ailing,” published in the 
New York Times of June 10, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MERCHANT MARINE Arminc—By EnD or THIS 

Year No Dry-Carco SHIP WiLL Be BUID- 

ING IN UNITED STATZS YARD 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


The President this week asked Congress 
for funds to aid our ailing merchant marine. 

The request was smali—for 882,600,000 
for new merchant ship construction. Even 
if this request is approved by Congress, 
many months must elapse before contracts 
have been let, and when 5 Mariner class 
vessels, still bullding, are delivered later this 
year, the last of an order for 35, not a single 
oceangoing dry-cargo merchant vessel will 
be under construction in any American ship- 
yard. 

Thus the merchant marine, usually the 
poor cousin of the armed services in periods 
between wars, is again lapsing into some- 
what the same depressed state that char- 
acterized it prior to World Wars I and II. 
The New Look military policies have paid, 
at best, lip service to the merchant marine 
even though those policies, which envisage 
an eventual reduction of our naval amphibi- 
ous forces, put a greater degree of responsi- 
bility on merchant ships as troop carriers. 

KEY ELEMENT IN DEFENSE 


Merchant shipping always has been for 
the United States a key element of sound 
national defense and always will be so long 
as sea power forms one of the first lines of 
defense. This is more true today than it 
was prior to World War II, despite the in- 
creased capabilities of the plane. 

For the United States is now far more de- 
pendent on foreign sources than it was a 
decade or two ago. Uranium, oil, manganese, 
columbium and scores of other minerals and 
products must be transported across the 
seas to the United States if our war economy 
is to be maintained. 

This must be done, in time of war, in the 
face of a formidable Russian submarine 
threat, which is not perhaps as serious as it 
has been painted but which is none the less 
real. 


Moreover, the plane has not proved that it 
can carry bulk cargoes economically in peace 
or war in competition with ships. About 95 
percent of all supplies to Korea were trans- 
ported in ship's bottoms. The Secretary of 
the Navy, Charles S. Thomas, said recently 
that 5 tons of supplies accompanied each 
man we sent to Korea and 64 pounds of sup- 
Plies each day were necessary to sustain each 
man after his arrival. - 

“From 1950 to 1953," Mr. Thomas added, 
“The Military Sea Transportation Service 
(operated by the Navy) hauled more than 
5 million passengers, 22 million tons of pe- 
troleum products and 52 million tons of dry 
cargo in support of the Korean military 
operations.” 

It is true that some experts are advocating 
the expansion of our cargo- and air-passen- 
ger fleets. These men believe that combina- 
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tions of atomic weapons, mines, and sub- 
marines sever us from our overseas sources 
of raw materials in time of war if our carry- 
ing capacity were limited primarily to ship's 
bottoms. 

TRANSPORT COSTS, STRESSED 

They assert that alr transport costs al- 
ready are competing with rail costs and that 
in time they may be able to compete with 
shipping costs. Such a vision, however, is 
for the future, if indeed it ever is realized. 
Today it is probably beyond the capability of 
any major nation to supply itself with all 
the bulk cargoes it needs by transoceanic 
air transport. 

Even if other aspects of the operation 
were feasible, the problem of supplying fuel 
for the great numbers of cargo aircraft nec- 
essary would seem to be dependent, at least 
in part, upon tankers. 

In view of these facts and the importance 
of the merchant marine to national secu- 
rity the state of our commercial shipping 
today is not reassuring, particularly as re- 
gards future trends. Shipbuilders are prin- 
cipally dependent, at the moment, upon the 
Navy, which hopes to be able to carry out a 
$1 billion program of warship construction, 
conversion, and modernization annually. 

LAG IN CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


There were no appropriations for con- 
struction of new merchant ships in the cur- 
rent fiscal year’s budget; next year, the 
appropriation will be only $82,600,000, if 
Congress approves the President's recent 
request. These figures contrast with mer- 
chant ship construction funds that reached 
$322 million in 1951, 

The present merchant fleet is large in size, 
3.348 vessels, 1.259 of them privately owned. 
But about half of all of these are classified 
as poor, from the point of view of speed 
and cargo capacity, and all of them are get- 
ting old fast. Within 9 years 80 percent 
should be replaced. Very few of these ships 
can make 18 knots, a desirable speed in the 
age of snorkel submarines. 

The high cost of constructing and oper- 
ating United States merchant ships is the 
major economic reason for the merchant 
marine’s between-wars decline. Unions 
afloat and ashore are responsible for much 
of the increased costs and also for some 
of the uncertain discipline that periodically 
has marred United States merchant ship 
operation. 

There is no doubt, however, that the mer- 
chant marine is an essential element of our 
security policies as they are now envisaged. 
Congress should consider it in that light. 


Laurels for a Trafic Manager 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, with so little being done gen- 
erally throughout the country on behalf 
of the merchant marine, I think it ap- 
propriate that recognition be accorded 
to one citizen who has given outstand- 
ing evidence of his interest in this field. 

Mr. Otis E. Shaw, of the A. H. Bull & 
Co., steamship operators, has just been 
chosen president of the Baltimore Traf- 
fic Club, as well as vice president of 
the Propeller Club, Port of Baltimore. 
Mr. Shaw formerly was president of the 
Washington Traffic Club. 
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I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle from the Baltimore Sun of June 10, 
1954, outlining Mr. Shaw's many accom- 
plishments and activities in the shipping 
field, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LAURELS FOR A TRAFFIC MANAGER 
(By Helen Delich) 


A most unusual honor has been bestowed 
upon one of the most modest—if not the 
most modest—of men in Baltimore steam- 
ship circles. 

The man is Otis E. Shaw, traffic manager 
for A. H. Bull & Co. 

The honor is that of being elected presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Traffic Ciub after havy- 
ing served as president of the Washington 
Traffic Club. 

And to add to the honors of this southern- 
Grawling gentleman, the Propeller Club, 
Port of Baltimore, has just elected him its 
vice president, lining him up for the top 
position there after he finishes with his chief 
executive duties in the Traffic Club. 

The one bit of unhappiness that accom- 
panies these honors is that all the extracur- 
ricular work means that his pet game of goif 
is simply a memory. 

What spare time he has now is devoted 
to gardening around his Ruxton home. 

BASHFUL AND UNASSUMING 


Such honors were not accorded to Odie, 
as he is known generally, without due recog- 
nition of his ability. 

The shyness of this short, slender, curly- 
haired man would make the stranger meet- 
ing him think he is nothing more than an 
ordinary clerk. 

But those who have worked or associated 
with him know better. 

They know that quiet Odie is able to ac- 
complish almost anything in the traffic 
world. They know that he knows rates, 
schedules and cargoes as well as anyone any- 
where. 

And they know that his mannerisms go 
a long way in the traffic world to attract 
business to his line, the only American-flag 
company operating regularly to Puerto Rico 
from the North Atlantic coast, just as it has 
for 80 years. 

Odie Shaw is a great booster of the port of 
Baltimore, 

In fact, he does his utmost to move every- 
thing he can from the Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago centers, as well as other midwestern 
points, through Baltimore on his company's 
ships. He maintains that the overall costs 
here are less. 

But he does note that the general cargo 
facilities here are not adequate, although 
the potential is great. 

And he should know, for the Bull Line's 
trade is principally general cargo to Puerto 
Rico. 


There are several subsidiaries of A. H. Bull 
& Co., but all the ships are known as belong- 
ing simply to the Bull Line. 

The Bull Steamship Co. operates the 
coastwise ships bearing fertilizer materials 
from the Gulf to the Mathieson Chemical 
and Baugh Chemical companies, 


FAST WEEKLY SERVICE 


The Bull Insular Line operates a fast, di- 
rect weekly service from Baltimore to ports 
in Puerto Rico. 

C-2 vessels, capable of 17-18 knots, are 
used and reefer space, in addition to spnce 
for 12 passengers, is avaliable. 

Similar service also is maintained from 
other North and South Atlantic ports. 

Like all domestic concerns, A, H. Bull & 
Co. suffered a serious loss in ships that were 
used by the Government during the war, aud 
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it has never reestablished its coastwise, gen- 
eral-cargo service. 

But this American-flag line still is the 
dominant factor in the Puerto Rico service, 
and Odie Shaw does his share in obtaining 
as much cargo as possible, as he has for the 
24 years he's been with the Bull Line. 

It is expected that he will perform the 
fame excellent job with the Traffic Club, 
whose principal purpose is to create fellow- 
ship among the members and present a com- 
plete and thorough discussion of transporta- 
tion problems from an educational viewpoint. 


A Good Friend Speaks to the West 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


or UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “A Good Friend Speaks to the 
West,” appearing in the Salt Lake Trib- 
une of June 8, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A GOOD FRIEND SPEAKS TO THE West 


Utah and the rest of the intermountain 
West were given striking evidence over the 
weekend that the area's problems are in 
the hands of an administration which under- 
stands them and which will do its best to see 
that they are solved. 3 

The occasion was the visit of Secretary of 
the Interior Douglas R. McKay to Salt Lake 
City during which he addressed Republicans 
attending the party's centennial dinner. 
But though Mr. McKay spoke at a political 
gathering, his words had a weight not cus- 
tomarily associated with political speeches. 
‘This was so because Mr. McKay discussed 
matters in which all Utahans, regardless of 
party affiliation, are intensely interested. 

At the present, this area is most concerned 
with the development of the upper Colorado 
River Basin, and, more particularly, in the 
Echo Park project, which is being opposed 
by a strange combination of armchair con- 
servationists and California interests which 
covert water belonging to others. Mr. McKay 
emphasized the strength of the opposition 
and declared that the administration will 
need vigorous support of all the people of 
the area. We think it safe to say that such 
support will be practically unanimous. 

It was also good to have Mr. McKay de- 
gtroy the silly contention that he was tricked 
into supporting Colorado River development. 
Quite the contrary, said the Secretary; he 
gave his endorsement with his eyes open 
for the simple reason that he considers it 
a good project. That is a plain answer to 
those who try to make out that the Colorado 
project has to be sold by subterfuge. 

Mr. McKay's forthright statement of policy 
on the development of water resources is 
much appreciated here, too. On the upper 
Colorado, he said the attempt is being made 
to get “the best use of every drop of water 
available.” This policy will be applied to all 
projects to meet both local requirements and 
the needs of the Nation as a whole. Which 
will not only mean the end of interdepart- 
mental squabbling over who is going to build 
the dams, but also a correlation of all the 
complex factors involved in any reclamation 
undertaking. 

Mr. McKay certainly set at rest any fears 
that the administration is only paying Up 
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service to the principle of water resources 
development. At the same time, the Sec- 
retary discussed several other subjects of 
particular interest to the West. He described 
recent progress in improving educational and 
medical facilities for the Navaho Indians, 
and he gave assurance that the administra- 
tion is working on a long-range policy to keep 
the mining industry strong. He did not 
spell this out, nor could he be expected to 
at this time, since the policy has not yet 
been completely formulated and other de- 
partments than his own are involved. 

Secretary McKay made an excellent im- 
pression. He spoke as a westerner to western 
people. Moreover, he demonstrated a re- 
markable understanding of the area's par- 
ticular needs and a firm determination to 
help solve its problems, The Tribune is very 
happy—indeed, all of us must be—to have 
had him visit the State. 


Importance of the American Shipbuilding 
and Ship Repair Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, an editorial in the Baltimore 
Sun of Wednesday, June 9, points out a 
fact that should be kept in mind, partic- 
ularly by Members of the Congress, with 
regard to the maintenance of America’s 
vital shipbuilding facilities, 

Noting the recent award to the Beth- 
lehem-Sparrows Point shipyard of con- 
tracts for construction of two Navy am- 
munition ships, the Sun editorial rightly 
declares that such isolated aid will not 
solve the problem at Sparrows Point— 
in fact, at any other shipyard. 

The editorial calls for the adoption of 
an overall maritime policy, emphasizing 
that the awardings of Navy contracts 
are not a substitute, even though they 
keep some shipyards open for a while 
longer. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Baltimore Sun be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Navy SHIP AWARDS AND Marrrme POLICY 

Bethlehem's shipyard at Sparrows Point 
no longer faces a shutdown in October. Re- 
ceipt of the award for the construction of 
two Navy ammunition ships assures that the 
shipyard will be in operation for some time. 
The award does not, however, solve the prob- 
lem at Sparrows Point. 

The shipyards in this country are facing 
hard times. Contracts for new ships have 
dwindled almost to the vanishing point. 
There have been sharp curtailments in ship- 
yard operations and drastic reductions in 
shipyard employment. Occasional awards of 
Navy contracts cannot keep the shipyards in 
widespread operation. 

In the recent report issued by the Maritime 
Administration and the Office of the Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transportation 
the view was expressed that the shipyards 
should be maintained at a peacetime level 
of 38.000 employees. With this nucleus they 
could readily be expanded to the necessary 
size in the event of emergency. 
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Construction annually of 60 oceangoing 
ships would maintain the shipyards at the 
proper peacetime level, the report continued. 
In addition, this building program would 
assure the country of a modern, basic mer- 
chant fleet. 

Approval of the program would necessitate 
Federal subsidies. If there is to be such a 
program it should be part of an overall mari- 
time policy, not an isolated affair. Congress 
is considering the adoption of such a policy. 
The awarding of Navy ship contracts are not 
a substitute, even though they keep some 
shipyards open for a while longer. 


What Is American Policy in Indochinese 
Crisis? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to commend to the at- 
tention of the membership of this body 
an editorial which appeared recently in 
the Milwaukee Journal. 

The editorial is entitled “What Is 
American Policy in Indochinese Crisis?” 
This is the question which many of our 
people have been asking for some time. 
They have been told by administration 
spokesmen that Indochina is important 
to the cause of the free world; that the 
free world cannot afford to lose that 
area; that something will have to be 
done to forestall Communist conquest of 
the Associated States. 

The fact remains, as the editorial 
points out, that statements of this na- 
ture are no substitute for a policy. Our 
people want to know what is our Nation's 
policy with respect to the crisis in Indo- 
china. I believe that they are entitled 
to an answer. It is my hope that the 
administration will make up its mind 
on this issue, and give us an answer soon. 

The editorial follows: 

War Is AMERICAN POLICY IN INDOCHINESE 
Crisis? 


The most distressing thing about the crisis 
in Indochina is the obvious lack of any 
American policy for dealing with It, 

There has been no lack of top level state- 
ments. But statements are no substitute 
for policy—and there is no policy. And the 
things our leaders have said are frequently 
in conflict. 

The American people hear Senator Know- 
Tarp, GOP Senate leader, proclaim that the 
free world has reached a jumping-off place, 
that all of Asia will fall to communism if a 
showdown is not forced on the Communists 
within 30 days. This comes right after Sec- 
retary of State Dulles has said that the situa- 
tion is not hopeless, and that while no con- 
crete action has been taken to prevent Indo- 
china's fall, such things as foreign ald and 
allied treaties might prevent disaster, 

Admiral Carney, Chief of Naval Operations, 
declares that the United States cannot afford 
the loss of Indochina. It must be prevented 
at all costs, he says, for if it isn't, the free 
world will eventually be “far inferior to the 
coalition that’s dedicated to our destruc- 
tion.“ Admiral Radford, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, is reported to believe 
that only active American military interven- 
tion can save Indochina and that it must be 
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saved. General Ridgway, Army Chief of Staff, 
is said to think that Indochina is a political 
as well as a military problem. He contends 
that the idea that coolies with rifes and a 
bag of rice can be defeated by the Navy, 
airpower and atom bombs is ridiculous. 

Vice President Nixon has sald numerous 
things, varying from pleas for some kind of 
intervention to assurances that no American 
boys will fight in Indochina. 

Senator Witey, chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, wisely said a few days 
ago that the Nation must soon decide one 
wey or the other about Indochina. The sac- 
rifices which Intervention would entail, what- 
ever the form and extent of such interven- 
tion, must be weighed against the cost if Asia 
goes Communist. 

It is decisions such as these that the Na- 
tional Security Council and the Eisenhower 
admintstration should be making. But when 
Council members and administration lead- 
ers talk as though they were in the Tower 
of Babel—each insisting he is speaking only 
for himself and disagreeing with others and 
sometimes with himself—it is evident no 
decisions are being made. 

Leaders who complain that the American 
people do not understand the seriousness of 
the Indochina situation have thomselves to 
blame. The people can't make up their 
minds when confronted by confused and 
uncertain leadership, Until there is a policy 
on Indochina and southeast Asia, there can 
be no public assessment or support for that 
policy. 


Communist Infiltration in Guatemala 


SPEECH 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, as mate- 
rial additional to the remarks which I 
made today on this subject in the House, 
I append the following: 

A significant element related to the 
infiltration of communism into the af- 
fairs of the Republic of Guatemala has 
been overlooked. It is the interest in 
Guatemala which the Communist Party 
spokesman in the United States, the 
Daily Worker is displaying. 

When and how did the Daily Worker 
come to have an abiding interest in 
Guatemala which the past few months 
this organ of the Communist Party—I 
say organ because it does not merit the 
designation of newspaper—has so promi- 
nently displayed? Let us place the 
Daily Worker into the context of that 
phase of the international Communist 
conspiracy which is at work in our own 
backyard. 

From November 5, 1953, to January 
12, 1954, José Manuel Fortuny was on 
a trip to Moscow. 

Between October 1, 1953, to November 
29, 1953, Victor Manuel Gutierrez trav- 
eled to Moscow and back to Guatemala, 


These two top Guatemalan Commu- 
nist leaders apparently worked out with 
international Communist strategists a 
policy decision. That decision would 
seem to have been for the entire propa- 
ganda apparatus of international com- 
munism to come to the active support 
of Guatemalan Communists, and to ex- 
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tend the danger of Communist penetra- 
tion in that country and in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Pravda enunciated the new policy in 
an article published in its January 14 
issue. 

The Cominform Journal, published in 
Bucharest, echoed Pravda in its issue of 
February 5, 1954. 

World Front organizations, apparently 
ordered to express their solidarity with 
Guatemalan communism, came to life. 
In the Western Hemisphere so-called 
Societies of Friends of Guatemala were 
created. 

And the Daily Worker apparently re- 
ceived the party line, and without devia- 
tion has followed it to this day as 
straight as an arrow. 

One of the first targets, as the Dally 
Worker opened its campaign early in 
February, was the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor, which 
was accused of teaming up with Wall 
Street in a plot against Guatemala. 

Almost simultaneously with its attack 
against the A. F. of L., John Pittman, a 
Daily Worker editorial writer, wrote 
about the second national congress of 
the Communist-dominated Guatemalan 
General Labor Confederation held at 
Guatemala City. He reported that Lom- 
bardo Toledano, head of the Latin 
American Labor Confederation; Giuseppi 
di Vittorio, of the Italian Labor Con- 
federation; and Luis Saillant, of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, were 
present. : 

As a matter of fact it does not appear 
to be true that all these heads of Com- 
munist-labor fronts were present. But 
certainly Pittman outlined accurately 
the nature of the Communist-labor front 
from the top to the Guatemalan unit of 
it. And if all these Communist labor 
leaders were not present physically, cer- 
tainly they were there in spirit. 

During February and March the Daily 
Worker followed through with basic in- 
doctrination of its readers with interna- 
tional communism’s line and rational- 
ization on Guatemala. 

On March 5 a display advertisement 
appeared in the Daily Worker announc- 
ing a rally on “The Guatemala Crisis“ 
for March 12 at Manhattan Plaza. This 
rally was sponsored by a provisional 
committee on Latin-American affairs 
and followed the pattern which had got- 
ten under way in other American re- 
publics. 

During the first part of April the Daily 
Worker published a series of six articles 
by its correspondent who had been sent 
to Guatemala. This correspondent wrote 
about such themes as these: First, the 
National Peace Committee, an offshoot of 
the Communist World front, the Berlin 
Peace Council; second, the place of 
Communists in Guatemala, and par- 
ticularly of Fortuny, who Magil de- 
scribed as “one of the founding fathers 
of the Guatemalan Republic”; third, 
critical comment on United States labor 
unions, the United Fruit Co., and the De- 
partment of State. 

On May 31 the Daily Worker carried 
an article from Tribuna Popular, of 
Guatemala City, described by the Daily 
Worker as the organ of the Guatemalan 
Workers—Communist—Party. This 
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article attempted to justify the surrepti- 
tious shipment of arms from behind the 
Iron Curtain to Guatemala. 

These are some of the surface facts 
which are alarming enough. They indi- 
cate the close liaison which has been 
established between the Communist press 
in the United States and the Communist 
press in Guatemala and the international 
design of communism. Since commu- 
nism is essentially subversive and hidden 
in its attack we have reason to raise 
many questions and to search for the 
answers. 

Are there secret channels through 
which members of the Communist appa- 
ratus in this country operate with their 
co-workers in Guatemala and in other 
parts of Latin America? 

Are there agents—some Latin Ameri- 
cans and others of American nation- 
ality—who maintain contacts in the in- 
terests of international communism? 

And are those agents of United States 
nationality working against the foreign 
policy and the vital interests of the 
United States? X 

The time has come to seek the answers 
to these significant questions. 


Keep Your Mouth Shut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, recently we were told that Fed- 
eral employees should not peddle to 
Members of Congress information which 
some executive officer had classified as 
secret. 

Recognizing the fact that information, 
which if given general circulation would 
be injurious to the public, should not be 
peddled or broadcast; we should not for- 
get the fact that usually this secret in- 
formation is available to clerks, stenog- 
raphers, and others, and that at times 
reporting only to a superior officer who 
fails or refuses to act may result in ir- 
revocable injury to the Nation. 

Certainly, in the first place a Federal 
employee or a citizen aware of a dan- 
gerous practice or situation should first 
report to those charged with the enforce- 
ment of the law, the protection of the 
country, but when those charged with 
responsibility for law enforcement, with 
acting for the security of the Nation or 
its people, neglect or fail to act promptly 
and vigorously, the individual should not 
fail to go farther and, if necessary, call 
to the attention of the public a danger- 
ous situation. 

After the Civil War, many a scandal 
was uncovered, a remedy applied, because 
of information furnished by individual 
Federal employees. 

More recently, Teapot Dome gives an 
example, as do the cases of Hiss and 
White where public officers refused to 
take cognizance of most deplorable sit- 
uations. Only because Federal employ- 
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ees “leaked” to Members of Congress did 
justice catch up with certain individuals. 


An example of what happened to an 
Army officer who did not keep his mouth 
shut is given in an editorial from the 
Chicago Tribune of yesterday, June 10, 
which reads as follows: 

He DN Get To BE A GENERAL 


Col. Otis K. Sadtler, chief of the military 
branch of the Army Signal Corps at the 
time of Pearl Harbor, died in retirement the 
other day. He was a colonel in 1941, he 
was a colonel at the end of the war in 1945, 
and he was still a colonel when he died. 
Thousands of officers were promoted during 
the war from the rank they held at the start 
of hostilities, but not Colonel Sadtler. Hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of colonels became 
generals; not Colonel Sadtler. 

And when the failure of this officer to ad- 
vance is examined, the reason seems pe- 
cular. For Colonel Sadtler, in the events 
leading up to the Japanese surprise at- 
tack upon Pearl Harbor, distinguished him- 
self by his devotion and energy. He tried 
to prevent a surprise, but his warnings and 
advice went unheedad. 

The Army Pearl Harbor Board, which in- 
vestigated the disaster and reported its 
conclusions in 1944, complimented Colonel 
Sadtler for his “interest and aggressiveness 
in attempting to have something done“ on 
the basis of Japanese cryptographic mes- 
sages, which were intercepted and decoded 
after the United States broke the Japanese 
secret code, He was, the Board stated, deep- 
ly impressed with the significance of the 
information thus obtained, unbeknownst to 
the enemy, “which pointed only to war, and 
to war almost immediately.” 

Colonel Sadtler testified to the receipt of 
the Japanese East Wind Rain message, in- 
serted in a radio broadcast from Tokyo, 
which had been arrangéd as a signal to Japa- 
nese diplomats overseas that war was com- 
ing. He went to the Chief of the Army War 
Pian, Gen. L. T. Gerow, with a suggestion 
that American overseas commands be alerted, 
but was informed that they had been ade- 
quately warned. He went next to Col. Wal- 
ter Bedell Smith, then secretary to the Gen- 
eral Staff, but Smith said he “did not want 
to discuss the matter further.” 

The report of the Army Board placed a 
part of the responsibility for Japanese suc- 
cess on Gerow. It was highly critical of 
Smith. The report of the minority in the 
congressional investigation of Pearl Harbor 
in 1946 listed Gerow among those guilty of 
“failure to perform the responsibilities in- 
dispensably essential to the defense of Pearl 
Harbor.” Testimony in the investigations 
disclosed that the night before the Japanese 
attack, when there was still time to warn 
Pearl Harbor, the first 13 of the 14 part 
final Japanese message breaking off relations 
with the United States was delivered to 
Smith, with word that it should go to Gen- 
eral Marshall, the Chief of Staff, at once. The 
Army Board called Smith’s failure to act “un- 
fortunate.” 

Gerow, during the course of the war, was 
promoted from brigadier general to Meuten- 
ant general and placed in command of an 
army in Europe. Smith was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant general, became Chief of 
Staff to General Eisenhower in Europe, later 
was made Ambassndor to Moscow, still later 
Chief of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
and now is Under Secretary of State. Gen- 
eral Marshall, who muffled the last minute 
message needed to alert Pearl Harbor, rose 
to the Secretaryships cf State and Defense. 

The contrast to Colonel Sadtler, who tried 
to carry out his duties, is striking. The 
Tumblers all hit the glory road. ‘The colonel 
never went ahead. His zeal in trying to head 
off Pearl Harbor was not appreciated by the 
powerful patrons of the others. 
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Toward a Greater America—Are We Pre- 
pared To Meet the Demands of Our 
Mushrooming Population? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, what manner of person is he who 
would place his future in barren waste 
to be made fertile by the strength of his 
back and the sweat of his brow? What- 
ever manner he might be, we know there 
are many who are willing, yes, even 
anxious, to mortgage their future for 50 
years in order to move onto a new Fed- 
eral irrigation project. 

They should not be objects of charity 


-from the Federal Government and 


neither do they seek charity. They want 
only what America offers to all—oppor- 
tunity. 

An opportunity to help build a greater 
America. These young people, who are 
willing to make an investment in this 
future project, should be regarded as a 
sound economic asset which has kept 
America strong. It should be remem- 
berer that future earning power is pres- 
ent capital and so regarded in all finan- 
cial markets. 

Irrigation projects have a continuing 
record of developing new wealth. The 
true national value of irrigation, how- 
ever, is measured best in terms other 
than monetary. 

WESTERN GROWTH 


For instance, the phenomenal increase 
in the population of the 17 Western 
States over the past 50 years clearly in- 
dicates the economic maturing of that 
vast area comprising three-fifths of the 
area of the United States. 

Expressed in terms of percentage in- 
crease between 1940 and 1950, the 17 
Western States gained 25.8 percent, the 
11 Mountain and Pacific States 40.9 per- 
cent, and the 3 Pacific States 48.8 per- 
cent. Compare this to the 14.5 percent 
population increase of the United 
States. 

The East is crowded—only the West 
offers the opportunities for our expand- 
ing population. The rapid rate of west- 
ern growth has resulted in a major shift 
in the location of the population of the 
United States. Since 1900, the percent- 
age of all of the people of the United 
States living in the 17 Western States 
has increased from 14.7 percent to 22.6 
percent in 1950. 

In raising its percentage of population, 
the 17 western States have more than 
tripled their population. The growth is 
even more phenomena! in the three Pa- 
cific States where most of the reclama- 
tion and irrigation projects are located. 
In 1900 there were about 2% million 
people living in California, Oregon, and 
Washington—the 1950 census shows 
nearly 144% million. 

POPULATION DOUBLES 


Since 1900, the population of the 
United States has just about doubled. 
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Many of us have watched this entire 
growth. Since 1950 our population has 
grown over 114% million with 3.4 million 
new births in 1953—far beyond the high- 
est predictions of a few years ago. 

Many of us have watched this entire 
growth. We have seen the inventions 
of many wonders. As a child, living on 
a farm in Nebraska, I won't forget the 
look of amazement on my father’s face 
when I told him I saw a “horseless car- 
riage’—he found it difficult to believe. 
Yet, before he died he saw the wonders 
of television which enabled him to see 
thousands of miles, witnessing various 
events, remaining in his own living room, 

Just as many found it difficult to be- 
lieve that we could have self-propelled 
carriages, that man would fly, or that 
man could project his voice and image 
thousands of miles; they also found it 
unbelievable that our population would 
surpass 160 million quickly eating itself 
out of food and fiber. People who pre- 
dicted a population of 150 million for 
the United States were considered fa- 
natics in yesteryears. Now, people are 
telling of 250 to 300 million people living 
in this land of yours and mine. 

Present crop production finds us grow- 
ing enough for approximately 20 million 
more people, or until about 1970. After 
that we will be at the mercy of the 
weather and foreign markets. We will 
be a nation of have nots rather than of 
plenty. Unless, of course, we anticipate 
our needs and prepare to meet them. As 
it now stands, the United States has 
assumed the responsibility of feeding the 
rest of the world—a world which finds 
half the people hungry. Will we be able 
to meet the obligations we have assumed 
to our own people, let alone the rest of 
the world? 

Irrigation and reclamation projects 
do not spring up overnight. There is 
& 10-year construction and development 
period. So, for all intents and purposes, 
we must consider the needs of our mush- 
rooming population and the saturation 
point of our food supply at 1960 rather 
than 1970. This is only 6 years away. 

With population constantly increasing, 
the strain on our natural resources grows 
more acute. Only by pursuing a bal- 
anced program for reclamation of land 
by water shortages can we meet the re- 
sponsibilities to preserve and extend na- 
tional prosperity. We can no longer 
afford to think in terms of the relatively 
simple, single-purpose projects. Water 
has become too precious. We must be 
sure that we make the fullest use of all 
that is available. 

PRESIDENTIAL NOTICE 

The sound development of our water 
resources is a key part of the great task 
which lies ahead of supplying our peo- 
ple’s needs. President Eisenhower, in 
realizing the importance of continued 
water development, has ordered creation 
of a Cabinet-level Committee on Water 
Resources to form a national water pol- 
icy. In announcing the program, the 
President said he hopes to coordinate 
Federal activities in the water-resources 
field with the activities of such organi- 
zations as the Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. 
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Surveys conducted throughout the 
Western States show 392 million acre- 
feet of stream runoff annually, but only 
about one-fifth of it has been developed 
and put to use. In other words, our 
greatest waste of any one of our natural 
resources has been the failure to take 
full advantage of our vast water supply. 

The constantly increasing population 
requires a proportionate increase of food 
supply. Since there are no considerable 
acres of raw land to be brought under 
cultivation in the United States, except 
by drainage or irrigation, it leaves 
us the only alternative—drainage and 
irrigation. 

The average layman, when thinking 
of irrigation, thinks of it in conjunction 
with Government-owned farm surpluses. 
However, it must be pointed out that 
crops produced on western irrigation 
projects are supplemental to rather than 
competitive with crops produced in other 
sections which have contributed to our 
present surpluses. These areas produce 
winter truck crops of which we never 
have adequate amounts for a completely 
satisfactory national diet. 

Like the effects of a pebble tossed into 
a still pond, irrigation brings new wealth 
not only to the immediate vicinity but 
also affects our whole Nation. Irriga- 
tion and reclamation has been one of the 
major factors in building the West. 

WHAT TO DO 


There are several things we must do 
with our tremendous wealth of natural 
resources. Above all, we must remain 
within the essence of good resource plan- 
ning and always make sure that we do 
not rob Peter to pay Paul. If there was 
ever a subject in these great United 
States on which emotions can be aroused 
at the slightest provocation, it is just 
what constitutes the wise use of the nat- 
ural resources of our country. 

We must remember that the land and 
our resources belong to the people. Not 
just those living today, but those who 
will come long after we have departed. 
We cannot and should not be so selfish 
as to dissipate them unwisely today, but 
rather we should follow the example of 
the great conservationist and great Pres- 
ident, Theodore Roosevelt, who had the 
foresight to lay down the basic policy of 
conservation in the first Reclamation Act, 
which he steered through Congress and 
signed into law in 1902. 

He realized the need for and estab- 
lished the necessary legislation to insure 
that those living today were the custo- 
dians of our Nation’s wealth for those 
who will live tomorrow. The Federal 
Government has followed the policy of 
relinquishing control of the public do- 
main in direct proportion to the needs 
of its expanding population. Fifty years 
ago about half of our Nation's land area 
was public domain. Today, about a 
quarter of it remains on the Federal land 
rolls. By the same token our Nation's 
population has more than doubled. 

Irrigation and reclamation is a basic 
natural resource. Too often people feel 
that irrigation and reclamation are en- 
tirely regional in scope. Mention the 
words and people immediately think of 
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the West. I cannot overemphasize its 
importance to the whole Nation. 

Just as the continued prosperity of the 
West depends on the wise use of its natural 
resources, this prosperity is of crucial im- 
portance to the entire Nation which depends 
upon the West as one of its most vital pro- 
ductive areas— 


To use the words of the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Honorable Douglas 
McKay. 

The importance of the West as a mar- 
ket for the products of the East, while at 
the same time serving a major source of 
supply, is best determined by the sample 
study of waybills conducted by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, 

In 1951, the Commission found over 
1½ million cars were shipped into the 17 
Western States from the 31 Eastern 
States while during that same period 
about 21⁄4 million cars were loaded in the 
17 Western States for shipment to the 31 
Eastern States. 

Internal shipments—those originating 
in the 17 Western States and shipped to 
others of the 17 State group or within 
the States themselves—produced an ad- 
ditional whopping load of 4% million car- 
loads aggregating 18644 million tons. 

POWER PRODUCTION 


While we have discussed the food needs 
of our expanding population, another 
important aspect arises in discussing 
irrigation and reclamation. This is 
power—electrical energy to light our 
cities and propel our industrial ma- 
chines. 

It is estimated that by 1959 the United 
States will be faced with a critical power 
shortage. Every kilowatt of electrical 
energy developed will be needed. 

While hydroelectric power is develop- 
ed as incidental to the irrigation and 
reclamation features of a Federal proj- 
ect, each year its importance has be- 
come more pronounced. In some in- 
stances in the past, it has been permit- 
ted to dominate the primary function of 
irrigation. However, power revenues 
from large multipurpose projects help 
to pay back to the Federal Government, 
not only the cost of storage works, but 
also to help reimburse the cost of irri- 
gation works. 

The introduction of electrical energy 
to rural areas, made possible in many 
areas only by Federal irrigation proj- 
ects, has opened a virgin market for 
many home appliances and other elec- 
trical appliances which otherwise might 
never have been sold. Much of the 
electrical energy being used by Rural 
Electrification Association Cooperatives 
is produced by the Federal Government. 

These Federal hydroelectric develop- 
ments produce about 30% billion kilo- 
watt hours of low-cost power each year. 
Despite this tremendous output, there is 
still a shortage of power. Steam gen- 
erating plans are springing up all over 
the Nation to supplement this power. 

Falling water is one source of generat- 
ing electricity without depleting some 
exhaustible resource such as coal, oil or 
gas. Water used for the generation of 
power can be used over and over again; 
nothing is ever taken from it, 
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The Problem of Communist Domination 
of a Few Labor Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, on May 
17, 1954, I introduced a bill designed to 
bring about a more effective enforcement 
of the non-Communist affidavit provi- 
sions of the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act, 

My bill, H. R. 9158, provides the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board with the 
power to declare that a non-Communist 
affidavit signed by a labor-union officer 
does not satisfy the requirements of com- 
pliance with the law under the following 
three conditions: 

First. If an official of a labor union 
refuses to testify under oath whether he 
signed the non-Communist affidavit. 

Second. If a labor-union official re- 
fuses to testify whether his signature un- 
der the non-Communist oath attested 
to a true statement of fact. 

Third. If the union official has been 
convicted of perjury in executing the 
affidavit. 

Therefore T am proposing simply to 
strengthen the hand of the NLRB in 
dealing with those few labor unions 
which are controlled by Communist offi- 
cials. My bill in no way interferes with 
free trade unionism. It is designed to 
protect the national security of the 
United States by ridding certain unions 
of Communist officials. 

It is well known that almost all labor- 
union officials are completely loyal to the 
United States. The free American labor 
unions have done a magnificent job of 
cleaning out Communists from the great 
unions of this Nation. 

There remain a few entrenched Com- 
munist officials in certain unions who 
pose a threat to the national security, 
and under existing law, the NLRB is 
powerless to deal with the gross abuse of 
the non-Communist affidavit. The 
NLRB should be given the added power 
to declare under certain conditions there 
has not been compliance with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act and thus be 
able to withdraw its recognition of such 
a union as a bargaining agent. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Recorp the following editorial on this 
subject which appeared in the news- 
paper, Hudson Dispatch, Union City, 
N. J., on May 21, 1954: 

HOWeLL Wovutp Rip UNIONS OF REDS 

Democratic Representative CHARLES R, 
Howet., Fourth New Jersey District, who is 
seeking the seat in United States Senate 
being vacated by Senator Roverr C. HEN- 
DRICKSON, Republican, is a long-time foe of 
communism. He has now come up with a 
plan to rid unions of Red leadership. 

Mr. Howe. has Introduced a bill in House 
of Representatives that would give National 
Labor Relations Board the power to ignore 
unions which keep Communist officers in 
leadership positions, 
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If the measure becomes law, a union with 
such leadership would have to throw the 
Reds out within 30 days on order of NLRB. 
The peremptory order would be made pos- 
sible simply by the failure of the union 
officers to comply with the anti-Communist 
provision of the Labor Act, which requires 
affidavits of loyalty from union officers. The 
Howell bill would empower the NLRB to de- 
clare a non- Communist affidavit signed by a 
union officer as unsatisfactory if that official 
refused to testify under oath that he had 
signed the affidavit, whether it was a true 
statement of fact, or if perjury were com- 
mitted in executing the afidavit, 

The bill would not give the NLRB power to 
conduct large-scale investigations into the 
validity of the affidayits, Mr. HOWELL ex- 
plained. This is a Department of Justice 
function. But he added: 

“Where an obvious abuse of the affidevit 
clause exists, howevef; the NLRB should be 
permitted to act. If a union officer refuses 
to say whether he signed the affidavit, or to 
affirm its validity, or his being convicted for 
perjury in connection with his signature of 
the oath, it seems clear the NLRB needs the 
power to declare there has not been compli- 
ance with the act, and thus withdraw its 
recognition of the union as a bargaining 

nt.“ 

prt Mr. HowELL has long been known as 
a friend of union labor and is being backed 
by many unions, both AFL and CIO, his bill 
is not aimed at the great majority of unions, 
which are thoroughly American. However, 
be wants to make sure that the small mi- 
nority of unions that persits in maintaining 
Communist leadership through subterfuge, 
or otherwise, can no longer get away with 
flouting Taft-Hartley Act. 

The bill looks like a good one that Con- 
gress should enact at this session. 


Mr. Speaker, my bill, H. R. 9158, has 
met with general approval in my State 
of New Jersey. However, there has been 
at least one public and violent attack 
on my measure designed to rid labor 
unions of Red officials. I include at this 
point in my remarks a newspaper ac- 
count of this attack upon my bill which 
appeared in the Trentonian, of Trenton, 
N. J., on May 19, 1954: 

HowELL's AntI-Rep BILL Is SCORED EY 
UE LocaL 

Á bill introduced in Congress this week by 
Congressman CHartes R. HowELL designed 
to close loopholes in dealing with Commu- 
nist officials in unions was scored yesterday 
by officials of Local 409, United Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers of America, UE. 

William Bonafide, legislative chairman, and 
Anthony Lizzano, president, termed the 
measure as “McCarthyite antilabor legisla- 
tion. It smacks of the kind of rule set up 
by the trade unions when the late Adolf 
Hitler came to power." 

The union, an independent, was expelled 
from the CIO several years ago for alleged 
Communist activities. 

Congressman Ho WELL, who has one of the 
best prolabor records in Congress, said last 
night that he is preparing an answer to the 
criticism. 


Mr. Speaker, anyone who takes the 
trouble to study my proposal will see 
that such attacks upon it are completely 
unjustified. My bill was not a hastily 
drawn proposal, but the result of long 
study of the problem of Communist con- 
trol of certain labor unions. It is de- 
signed to aid labor unions and not 
hamper them. If passed by Congress, 
my bill will give the rank and file of 
those few unions under Communist lead- 
ership the incentive to replace officials 
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who are not working in the interests of 
the United States of America. 

I include in the Record at this point 
a newspaper account of my reply to those 
who have criticized this bill It ap- 
peared in the Trentonian, Trenton, N. J., 
on May 20, 1954: 

HOWELL DEFENDS ANTI-Rep UNION BILL 

WASHINGTON, May 19— Congressman 
CHARLES R, HOwELL declared today that his 
recently introduced bill designed to weed out 
Communist union-officials in no way will 
interfere with the rights of free labor unions. 
How. replied to criticism yesterday of 
Local 409, United Electrical, Radio, and Ma- 
chine Workers of America (UE), that the bill 
was against the tradition of free American 
trade unlonism. 


EXPELLED FROM CIO 


The union, an independent. was expelled 
several years ago from the CIO because of 
alleged Communist activity by its leaders. 
It was the only labor organization that has 
protested to Howe. about the bill, the Con- 
gressman explained. 

“The one and only purpose of my biil is to 
eliminate Communist officers from control 
of certain labor unions,” Howe. declared. 
“It is a carefully prepared measure which 
will In no way interfere with the rights of 
free labor unions. 

“The only individuals who have anything 
to fear are union officials who refuse to testi- 
fy if the non-Communist oath is a true state- 
ment of fact or union officers who have been 
convicted of perjury in executing the af- 
davit, 

“These are the groups and the only groups 
affected by the measure. It was sponsored in 
the upper House by Senators HUBERT H, 
Humpnurey and Pav. H. DouGLas, and is the 
result of careful study of more than 2 years 
by a Senate Labor Committee headed by 
HUMPHREY. 

“My bill is designed to protect the national 
security of the United States by strengthen- 
ing the hand of the National Labor Relations 
Board in dealing with Communist domina- 
tion of certain unions. 

“I fall to understand the grounds for any 
objections to this bill,“ the Pennington Con- 
gressman declared. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe my bill is a rea- 
sonable one and is in the best interests of 
the United States. I urge my colleagues 
to join with me in supporting H. R. 9158. 


Report on Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial which appeared in the New 
York Daily News on June 8, 1954. 
The editorial follows: 
Report ON GUATEMALA 


The most constructive remarks we've seen 
in several weeks about Guatemala appeared 
m Frank Holeman’s Sunday News interview 
with Representative Paraick HILLINGS, Re- 
publican, of California. 

Con Hr LIxas is Just back from 
a secret 9-day trip to Guatemala and some 
of its neighbor nations, He is convinced 
that the little republic's present leaders are 
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taking orders from the Kremlin, that thoir 
next Central American target is Honduras, 
and that United States arms shipments to 
Ni and Honduras have had a good 
moral effect and ought to be stepped up. 

Mr. HILLINGs also advises that if, as seems 
likely, the Organization of American States 
takes up this case, it should do more than 
Just talk. He wants it to consider seriously 
& policy of swat-Guat, with widespread re- 
fusals to buy its coffee or sell it fuel. We 
imagine, too, that the Congressman is 
pleased by the news, printed since this in- 
terview, that United States Navy ships are 
standing off Honduras and Guatemala and 
searching vessels bound for the latter. 

Winding up his discussion of what the 
United States should do to ruin the Red 
plotting in the Panama Canal neighborhood, 
HILLincs says we should rejigger our for- 
eign aid programs so as to funnel into Latin 
America a lot more than the present puny 
1.3 percent of the billions our leaders insist 
on spending in efforts to buy friendship 
abroad. 

All this makes eminent sense to us. We 
hope the administration and Congress will 
act along these lines promptly, or let the 
Nation know any reasons they may have for 
not so acting. That's a dangerous and nasty 
fire down there, and the sooner it Is put out 
the better, 


Moving Along in Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


O OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, travelers 
using the airplanes are constantly im- 
pressed with the remarkable progress 
being made in airport development, new 
types of planes, and the increasing speed 
of air transportation. Uncle Sam has a 
real stake in this business, on the basis 
of our annual direct subsidy of some 
$80 million over and above the $58 mil- 
lion we paid to domestic and interna- 
tional airlines for flying the mail. 

Our Government has just received the 
Air Coordinating Committee report on 
aviation, and President Eisenhower has 
adopted it. Under the report, the sub- 
sidy is regarded as a temporary item and 
Government assistance is to be with- 
drawn regularly and quickly. The exist- 
ence of much uneconomic competition 
and duplication of aviation services and 
facilities, particularly in the area of in- 
ternational flight service is recommended 
strongly, and this seems to suggest the 
combining of some lines even in our do- 
mestic service where operations are pro- 
ceeding at a loss or at very low margins. 

We are just on the brink of the real air 
age, and the expansion of airports, de- 
velopment of private aviation, and the 
kind of tremendous advances which 
came to the automobile industry once 
everyone began to think of owning a car 
are right ahead. Our Government is 
more than an observer in this field. It 
has a huge investment and a vital in- 
terest, from both the military and 
civilian viewpoints, in the growth of 
aviation. 
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HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, various 
representatives of the Department of the 
Interior and the Bureau of Reclamation 
have been traveling throughout the re- 
gion of the upper Colorado River prais- 
ing the glories of the upper Colorado 
River project. 

Speaking in an area where water is of 
vital importance, these overzealous indi- 
viduals are drumming up approval for 
unsound water development projects in 
order to make a showing to these West- 
ern States. 

The very nature of these Government 
agencies is such that a constant program 
of construction is necessary to keep the 
organizations together—typical of Gov- 
ernment bureaus that promote projects 
to keep themselves in business. 


One of the outstanding modern-day 
writers has pointed out the defects in 
the present system, and in one of the 
present projects in an article which ap- 
peared in a recent edition of Newsweek 
magazine. The article of Mr. Raymond 
Moley follows: 

IRRIGATION: HyDROPOWER'S EXPENSIVE 
PARTNER 
(By Raymond Moley) _ 

With the full support of the President, 
Secretary McKay's Interior Department has 
shown that cooperation rather than conflict 
will be the keynote in the relations between 
the Government and private power com- 
panies. The withdrawal of the Department's 
opposition to the private development of 
Hells Canyon has encouraged not only pri- 
vate enterprise but economy-minded people 
of all sorts. 

But those people are wondering whether 
the victory for economy on the Snake will 
not be more than balanced by defeat on the 
Colorado. For the President and the Interior 
Department have presented to Congress two 
immense projects which together will cost, 
for construction alone, two and a half times 
the estimate for Truman's abandoned Hells 
Canyon project. They are the upper Colo- 
rado storage and irrigation proposal and the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas transmountain diver- 
sion plan. The following discussion relates 
to the former. I shall consider the latter at 
another time, 


HOOVER BYPASSED 


The urgency with which the administra- 
tion has asked that these be authorized has 
been a shock and a disappointment to the 
new Hoover Commission task force on public 
works and reclamation headed by Adm. Ben 
Moreell. Most, if not all, of that group of 
distinguished students of the subject, feel 
that the proposal! for the development of the 
upper Colorado should have been reviewed 
by them before its submission to Congress: 
The administration’s action, according to 
some of the members, has cut the ground 
from under efforts for a new look at reclama- 
tion policy. 

The first great achievement of Theodore 
Roosevelt's administration was the Reclama- 
tion Act of 1902. That act directed that the 
land benefited by Federal irrigation should, 
60 far as possible, pay the cost thereof with- 
out interest. 
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Since then, the cost of putting water on 
arid land has increased enormously, not only 
because of inflationary prices and wages, but 
because projects have become more and more 
remote from natural water supply. Some of 
them require long channels, tunnels, and 
water lifts. The construction cost of some 
of the older projects was $100 an acre. On 
some of the new ones, the cost will run to 
$1,000 an acre. Congress progressively re- 
laxed the conditions of repayment. In the 
1902 act the period of repayment was 10 
years; in 1914 it was extended to 20; in 1926, 
to 40; and in 1939 a “development” period of 
10 years was added, making the real repay- 
ment period 50 years. Since 1946, individual 
projects have been given even more generous 
terms, some of them running to 76 years or 
“the life of the project.” 

But even with these liberal terms there 
has been a quite general fallure to live up 
to the contracts. Hence, there have been 
renegotiations, some of which will extend 
repayment without interest for hundreds of 
years. 

There has also been a rehabilitation pro- 
gram—an additional subsidy. 


PAY TIME EXTENDED 


Extensions of time have meant immense 
subsidies which have become larger because 
deficit financing has made it necessary for 
the Government to borrow to pay interest 
on these investments. An easy way to Illus- 
trate that is to consider the E bonds of the 
Second World War. In 10 years the outlay 
by the Government grows one-third. Then 
consider how it will grow in 20, and 30, and 
40, and 50, and maybe more years. The 
investor's dollar and the Government debt 
will be more than $4 in 50 years. 

This dim account relates for the most 
part to experience with projects undertaken 
in the earlier years of reclamation—projects 
with more justification than those under- 
taken recently or now proposed. 

Not long after the original reclamation 
act in 1992, irrigation acquired a junior 
partner—the hydroelectric plants incidental 
to dams and reservoirs. By the time F. D. R. 
took office the junior became the over- 
shadowing partner. Expenditures mounted. 
Total appropriations for reclamation during 
the first 44 years were $1,250,000,000. In the 
7 years after 1946 they were $1,700,000,000. 
And that does not include appropriations 
for the Army engineers. 

Efforts to increase subsidies for irriga- 
tion projects have eagerly turned to the 
money from the sale of the hydropower. It 
has become a main support of the partner- 
ship. 

BOOKKEEPING GIMMICKS 

In seeking economic justification for 
hydro-irrigation projects the Interlor De- 
partment has persistently attempted to have 
Congress adopt a bookkeeping gimmick 
called a “benefit-cost ratio.” Thus, 2:1 
means that the benefits are twice the cost. 
The trick ts to fatten the benefits with 
intangible and indirect items. Three years 
ago this practice was denounced by an engi- 
neers joint council, a group of distinguished 
engineers representing the five big profes- 
sional societies. The law, the Judgment of 
engineers and of accountants refuse to 
recognize any justification except repayment 
in dollars. Any other method would be 
subject to unlimited abuse. 

It is therefore passing strange that in 
justifying the upper Colorado project, Budg- 
et Director Dodge, who, I am sure, would 
have tolerated no such nonsense in private 
banking, approved benefits other than re- 
payment in dollars. In answer to a blunt 
letter from Congressman JoHN P. Sartor, of 
Pennsylvania, a sturdy critic of this project, 
Dodge used the term “economic evaluation” 
three times without explaining what he 
meant. This vague term can mean only one 
thing, the benefit-cost ratio. 
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A masterpiece of ingenuity was created by 
the Solicitor of the Interior Department in 
1944. Under the law, the rates charged for 
power should be large enough (a) to pay op- 
eration and maintenance expenses and to 
liquidate the capital and depreciation cost 
and- (b) to cover an additional amount 
known as the “interest component” to pay 
to the Treasury interest on the money ad- 
vanced for construction. The Solicitor held 
that the “interest component“ need not be 
repaid to the Treasury but could be applied 
to pay off that part of the capital cost of ir- 
rigation which was not paid by the lrrigators. 
Thus, the power users would pay the irriga- 
tion subsidy while the taxpayers of the Na- 
tion would pay the Interest on the power in- 
vestment. In fact, the taxpayer would pick 
up two tabs: (a) the interest on the power 
investment and (b) the interest on the irri- 
gation investment. 

Despite every effort by the Interior Depart- 
ment, this scheme was not adopted as policy 
by Congress. 

COLLBRAN FORMULA 


And so the Department went to work again 
and came up with a new formula for an irri- 
gation subsidy. This is known as the Coll- 
bran formula because it was embodied in 
legislation In 1952 authorizing a small proj- 
ect at Collbran, Colo, However, the House 
committee report declared this should not 
be regarded as a precedent. 

Under the Collbran formula the “interest 
component” of the power revenues would be 
applied, as was intended by the law, to pay 
the Treasury interest on the diminishing 
power investment. Meanwhile, all repay- 
ment on the interest-free irrigation costs, 
except the fraction paid by the irrigators, 
would be suspended for the years during 
which the power investment would be liqui- 
dated. Since revenues and costs would be the 
same, the out-of-pocket cost to the taxpayers 
of the Nation would be the same at the end 
of 50 or 60 years under either the 1944 So- 
licitor’s opinion or under the 1952 Collbran 
formula, 

According to an officer of the Interior De- 
partment, the thing that would make this 
“palatable” would be the promise that after 
the power investment is paid off with inter- 
est the proceeds from the sale of power 
should be used to pay the unpaid part of 
the irrigation investment. But with this 
sweetening in the pot there are also the bit- 
ter dregs of accumulated interest on the un- 
paid irrigation debt. 

The map which appears on page 84 shows 
the location of the various units of the up- 
per Colorado project. The Glen Canyon Dam 
is the only unit in the plan that would have 
economic feasibility standing alone. For it 
would rank with Hoover Dam in economic 
and engineering soundness and productivity. 

The Echo Park hydroelectric dam and res- 
er voir would, according to the United States 
Park Service, irreparably impair one of the 
most gorgeous natural wonders in Amer- 
ica—the canyon in Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment. Tremendous opposition to the In- 
vasion of a national recreational area has 
come from lovers of wildlife and friends of 
our national parks. Only once since Yellow- 
stone was established 82 years ago has a park 
been thus invaded, and specific legislation 
by Congress would seem to forbid it. 

The 12 participating projects are run-of- 
the-mill irrigation and storage affairs. One, 
Central Utah, would open the way to further 
plans in that State. A 13th, very expensive 
one—Shiprock in New Mexico—was deferred 
by the President. 

This plan, it should be noted, is only the 
initial phase of a much greater series of 
projects in the upper Colorado Basin. This 
part alone will cost $1 billion for construc- 
tion. The ultimate would be an enlarged 
series costing for construction $4 billion 
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more. Under the plans for repayment ad- 
vanced for this, the final cost with interest 
subsidy would be a sum impossible to esti- 
mate now, but no doubt running to several 
times $5 billion. 

Congressman Sartor pointed out in the 
hearings that only once in 50 years has the 
Bureau of Reclamation stayed within its 
estimates and that final costs over all have 
been twice the estimates. 


TREMENDOUS SUBSY 


A formal document entitled, “Views of the 

State of California,” submitted by the State 
enginecr of California with the collaboration 
of the Golorado River board of that State, 
shows by an analysis of the Interior Depart- 
ments Hgures that not more than an average 
of 15 percent of the Irrigation costs would 
be repaid by the irrigators and that for the 
largest project the return would be only 12 
percent. Considering the long period of 
something like 50 years during which the 
repayment of 85 percent of the irrigation 
costs would be postponed (with interest ac- 
cumulating), the power projects would never 
be able to pay them off as planned by the 
Department. 
The California report also makes the point 
that even if we assume that high power rates 
could be maintained for 75 or 100 years in 
order to pay for irrigation costs, any legis- 
lative authorization for such a doubtful re- 
payment would in effect constitute an ad- 
vance obligation to pay for projects of un- 
known costs and engineering soundness laid 
out in the master plan. It occurs to me that 
this binding of the future to maintain high 
hydroelectric rates is to assume that there 
will never be competition with power pro- 
duced from the vast deposits of coal, gas, 
and oil shale known to be in the region or 
from some new form of energy. 

In Congressman SAYLOR's statement in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. which accompanied 
his insertion of the letter from Budget Direc- 
tor Dodge he offered some amazing figures. 
He stated that the construction costs alone 
of the participating irrigation projects would 
range from $200 to nearly $800 an acre and 
would average $545 per acre benefited. The 
Federal subsidy, which the Budget Director 
admitted in his letter would be two-thirds 
of the construction cost, would average $365 
for every acre benefited. That would mean 
about $50,000 for the average farm. That 
would be two and a half times the average 
value of fully developed irrigated land in the 
region, 

But this sum, huge as it 18. is only the 
initial cost of the subsidy. The accumu- 
lated interest subsidy at the end of the over- 
all period of repayment would amount to 
about $1 billion, or more than $2,700 an 
acre. That would be about $370,000 per 
farm. 

MORE LOSSES 

The story of the ultimate cost cannot end 
with these estimates and calculations. For 
they are based upon the certainty of things 
working out as the planners have planned. 
If the history of 52 years of reclamation can 
throw any light upon the future, these in- 
credible figures may prove to be optimism 
rampant. The real costs will no doubt be 
immeasurably greater. 

Another loss is to be anticipated. Con- 
gressman Sarton has addressed a letter to 
the Secretary of the Interior asking for an 
estimate of the effect of the diversion of 
Water upstream upon the flow and conse- 
quent production of power by Hoover, Davis, 
and Parker Dams down the river. 

Whenever you discuss these subsidies with 
an advocate of irrigation you are confronted 
with the assertion that “by 1975 we shall 
need a lot more food for a lot more mouths 
to feed.“ This is a highly debatable subject. 
‘There are reliable opinions that we shall then 
be raising a lot more food on land already 
under cultivation without need for new irri- 
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gation projects. Congress may find it in the 
national interest to measure the cost of this 
vast subsidy for irrigation against a more 
modest subsidy for soil conservation in non- 
arid regions. There are also those who ask 
why we need to provide subsidies for new 
cultivation and at the same time subsidies 
for food surpluses which we are already 
producing. 


Too Late Now for Guatemala? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
tion of the Communist government in 
Guatemala this week in suspending civil 
rights and in organizing a “people’s 
army,” indicates that the Kremlin foot- 
hold in the Western Hemisphere is being 
strengthened. Last week, as a member 
of the Committee on Communist Aggres- 
sion, I visited Mexico and several coun- 
tries in Central America, including 
Guatemala. Iam presently preparing a 
preliminary report to my committee on 
the situation existing in this area. I 
found that the Communist government 
of Guatemala has already encouraged 
Red agitators to infiltrate neighboring 
countries to stimulate Marxist activity. 
It appears that the Republic of Hon- 
duras is next on the list of Communist 
targets. Other nations of Central 
5 face similar Communist agita- 

on. 

It is imperative that we recognize the 
danger to the free world which now 
exists in America’s own backyard. It is 
important that our Government take 
positive and courageous action to meet 
this threat to our freedom in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. I suggest that the 
Congress reappraise the foreign aid pro- 
gram now under consideration. The 
present proposals call for the spending 
of $3.5 billion in foreign aid during the 
next fiscal year. Only $44 million of 
this amount, which is 1.3 percent, will be 
earmarked for all of Latin America. 

We cannot buy friends with dollars, 
but proper use of military and economic 
assistance to the countries of Latin 
America could help those countries 
strengthen their national defense pro- 
grams and assist them in increasing the 
standard of living for their people in an 
effort to discourage Communist activity. 

In addition, it is important that we re- 
spond quickly to the request of our Latin 
American neighbors for military equip- 
ment in the face of the Communist 
threat. Our response to requests from 
Honduras and Nicaragua has helped to 
strengthen the anti-Communist bloc in 
Latin America and has encouraged re- 
sistance to the Reds. 

If a conference of Latin American na- 
tions is called, serious consideration 
should be given to the imposition of eco- 
nomic sanctions against the Red leader- 
ship of Guatemala. If the United States 
and our friends in Latin America stop 
the purchase of Guatemalan coffee and 
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boycott the shipment of fuels and other 
essential commodities to Guatemala, the 
Communist government there would be 
in serious difficulty. 

I also found in the course of my study 
of Central America, that the Commu- 
nists have infiltrated labor unions and 
teacher organizations in a number of 
Latin American countries. It is my hope 
that labor leaders in this country will 
consider inviting anti-Communist labor 
leaders in Latin America to the United 
States in order to show them the manner 
in which the Reds have been driven from 
active leadership in most of our Amer- 
ican labor unions, A similar exchange 
among teachers of the United States 
and Latin America could also be helpful. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that the 
people of the United States awaken to 
the danger which exists in the Western 
Hemisphere today. Failure to recognize 
the danger and to take action to prevent 
its spread will mean that the day will 
come when the Red menace could reach 
the very border of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as part of my 
remarks, an editorial from the San Diego 
Union. The editorial follows: 


Too Lark Now FOR GUATEMALA? 


The clock may have struck 12 in Guate- 
mala yesterday. The hour when anti-Com- 
munists within that country might strike 
back peaceably has been passing rapidly. 
With the suspension of constitutional guar- . 
anties that time may have elapsed. 

Supported with Moscow weapons and dic- 
tatorial orders, the Communist-dominated 
government in Guatemala now may enforce 
any oppression it chooses upon the people. 

The Reds long have dominated the press 
and radio in Guatemala. Raul Leiva, press 
secretary for President Arbenz, is a Commu- 
nist. The director general of radio broad- 
casting, Carlos Alvarado Jerez, also is a Red. 

But until constitutional guarantees were 
suspended yesterday, the opposition to the 
Communists still dared to speak out—mildly, 
perhaps, but as a voice of resistance. 

The pattern of Red encroachment in 
Guatemala is typical of communism. Be- 
cause of its proximity to our own borders, 
it deserves militant scrutiny. 

The Reds have made no pretense of cap- 
turing the masses. Their numbers are esti- 
mated at 2,500 in a country of 3 million, 
The Communists have been able to entrench 
themselves in key organs of state power and 
in the leadership of labor and peasant or- 
ganizations not as the result of a widespread 
popular revolutionary movement, but 
through a well-managed conspiracy. Un- 
wittingly, they have been helped by non- 
Communists and ineffectually opposed by 
the anti-Reds. 

With few exceptions, Guatemalans have 
not elected the Communists to the positions 
of power nor explicitly endorsed the Red 
objectives. 

Jose Manuel Fortuny, recently deposed 
Guatemalan Communist Party leader, has 
proclaimed publicly the steps being fol- 
lowed. While the Reds tighten their grip on 
government, they are creating economic 
havoc by confiscating land and discouraging 
foreign investment. As conditions become 
worse, in typical Communist fashion in- 
fiation will increase. The Reds then will 
seek to convert the masses, offering the pre- 
tense of a solution. 

The United States and other nations can 
seek to prevent the spread of communism to 
other nearby countries. But with the strong 
hold the Reds now have in Guatemala, it 
appears there is little hope unless revolt 
strikes from within, The hour for that is 
passing fast. 
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Radio Station KGNC, Amarillo, Tex. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on Monday, May 31, 1954, Mr. Wes Iz- 
zard, one of the outstanding news com- 
mentators of the Nation, treated the 
very important subject of segregation in 
a news commentary over radio station 
KGNC at Amarillo, Tex. It occurred to 
me that this excellent treatment of this 
most important issue should be made 
available to all who have access to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Rapro Station KGNC, THe News AND GLOBE- 
TIMES STATION, AMARILLO, TX. - TRR COM- 
MENTARY OF Wes IzzarD, Monpay, Mayr 31, 
1954 
There seems to be nothing new under the 

sun, even in the field of American social re- 

form. About 3 weeks ago the Supreme Court 
of the United States rendered a unanimous 
decision that segregation of the races in 

American schools is unconstitutional. The 

ruling came after years of argument and de- 

liberation over several specific cases, 

None of this is new. Over a hundred years 
ago the same issue arose in the State of 
Massachusetts. A Negro girl sued to be ad- 
mitted to a school for whites. She was repre- 
sented by flery Yankee lawyer and later 
United States Senator, Charles Sumner, The 
case was carried to the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court. It lost. 

Although this was before the War Between 
the States, the issue was fought bitterly. 
The fact that thousands of Negroes were 
held as slaves in the South didn't seem to 
phase the contenders in this New England 
battle for the right of one little Negro girl 
to attend a white school. 

The case is described in a new volume 
Just issued by the University of North Caro- 
lina Press—a book hailed by critics both 
North and South as the most dispassionate, 
informative and objective work yet com- 
piled on the subject. Its title is “The Negro 
and the Schools.” Its author is Harry S. 
Ashmore, a newspaper editor who complied 
and presented the findings of more than 40 
scholars engaged in the research project. 
Mr. Ashmore lives in Little Rock, Ark. This 
volume, by the way, is recommended for 
anyone who wants to dig deep Into the back- 
ground and statistics of this school segrega- 
tion problem—The Negro and the Schools, 
by Harry S. Ashmore; published by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press in Chapel 
Hill. The price is $2.75. 

Mr. Ashmore launches his first chapter 
with a discussion of the Massachusetts case 
which came to a head in 1849. He writes: 

“The lawyer of record in the first school 
segregation case was Charles Sumner him- 
selt—the brillian, contentious Yankee who 
was to be enshrined in the North as the 
era's most militant crusader for Negro rights 
and reviled in the South as an arch-villain 
of reconstruction. Sumner appeared on 
behalf of a Negro girl who had been barred 
from a white school under a local ordinance 
providing for separate education of the races, 
There was no 14th amendment for the 
Court to interpret, but Sumner's arguments 
in Roberts v. City of Boston were not sub- 
stantially different from those that were to 
be heard in State and Federal courts a hun- 
dred years later. 

“The bill of rights of the Massachusetts 
constitution, he contended, forbade any 
legal distinctions based on race when it 
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proclaimed all citizens to be born equal. 
The operation of segregated public schools, 
Sumner argued, ‘tends to deepen and to per- 
petuate the odious distinction of caste, 
founded in a deep-rooted prejudice in pub- 
lic opinion.” And finally he sought to show 
that the separate schools of Boston were not 
in fact equal, pointing out that his client 
had to walk 2,100 feet to attend her classes, 
while a white school was only 800 feet from 
her door. 

“The Massachusetts Supreme Court held 
against Sumner and handed down a decision 
that also was to have its echoes a century 
later. Chief Justice Shaw found that seg- 
regation of the races did not in itself con- 
stitute discrimination, and held that when 
the Boston school committee provided sub- 
stantially equal schools for Negroes it had 
reasonably exercised local powers not specif- 
ically denied it by higher authority, And 
Chief Justice Shaw dismissed Sumner's cen- 
tral thesis with the opinion that any caste 
distinction aggravated by segregated schools, 
‘if it exists, is not created by law and prob- 
ably cannot be changed by law’.” 

On May 18—Just 2 weeks sgo—another 
United States Senator, this one from Texas, 
pointed out to his colleagues and the Nation 
the fact that segregation in public schools 
did not begin in the South, as a result of 
slavery and the bitterness of reconstruction, 
but in Massachusetts, in the days of Aboli- 
tionist Charles Sumner. He was Price 
DanteL, whose remarks have been lauded 
even by those who have no qualms over the 
decision of the Supreme Court. Senator 
Danret repeated the substance of his speech 
briefly in an NBC radio debate on the pro- 
gram, American Forum of the Air, at which 
time his opponent was the redoubtable 
Senator PauL Dovgtas, of Illinois. Also, we 
understand, he was on still another network 
program—on television—just yesterday, 
speaking on the same subject. 

Since the Court's decision has resulted in 
a great deal of apprehension throughout 
most of the South, and in downright rebel- 
lion among a small group of southern public 
men; and since many Texans feel strongly 
on the subject, one way or another, what 
the junior Senator from our State has to 
say about it should be significant. In fact, 
we judge that Price DANTEL represents a large 
segment of opinion in Texas—probably the 
majority—on this issue. Senator DANIEL 
began his speech in the Senate by saying 
this: 

“The unprecedented decisions by the Su- 
preme Court that separate but equal schools 
violate the 14th amendment call for the best 
that is in all of us to assure the continuation 
of our public systems and our progress in 
good relations among the races in the 17 
affected States. There are those who feel 
that the decisions have sounded the death 
knell to the public-school systems in certain 
areas of the country, and others who belleve 
that they will supplant recent southern 
Progress In race relationships with intoler- 
ance and violence. * * This should not 
be so. No matter how much some of us may 
disagree with the reasoning and result of 
the Court's decisions, we must look to the 
future with patience, wisdom, and sound 
judgment to live under the law as it has now 
been written and at the same time preserve 
our public-school systems and maintain 
peace, order, and harmony. * * »» 

The Texas Senator then launched into a 
thorough and scholarly analysis of the case, 
in which he cited many legal decisions. He 
contends that the decision is contrary to, 
and really overrules at least 5 former Su- 
preme Court decisions, and about 59 State 
court decisions, saying that separate but 
equal schools are all right. 

In fact, Senator Dante. has printed In the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recon an exhaustive analysis, 
in chart form, of all these decisions. * * + 
It was a scholarly plece of work. His col- 
leagues in the Senate are beginning to learn 
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that when Price Dante. gets up to make a 
major speech, they will hear something that 
is carefully prepared, soberly thought out, 
and exhaustively documented. That's the 
sort of speech he made on the tidelands last 
year, for which he earned the applause even 
of his arch foe, Senator Doucias, This busl- 
ness of separate but equal facilities has 
cropped up frequently in the controversy. 
Those who have fought so long and so hard 
for an end to segregation contend that 
“separate but equal” facilities are unsatis- 
factory for two reasons: First, they assume 
that the Negro is inferior although entitled 
to equal educational facilities; and second, 
separate facilities are economically wasteful 
and place too heavy a burden on States and 
communities. 

About the first point, Senator DANIEL sald 
this in his Senate speech: 

“I know of no one who has ever defended 
the doctrine of separate and equal schools 
because of prejudice or a desire to discrim- 
inate against either the white or the colored 
race, or because of hatred, or a feeling of 
superiority. I have not lived among people 
who had that feeling. That has not been my 
feeling. The only defense and justification 
for the doctrine have been that in certain 
localities it has been impossible to maintain 
peace, order, and harmony among the people, 
and to have support for the public-school 
system by the taxpayers, when people are 
forced to mingle together against the will 
of the majority of each race.” 

It is a police power of the State which 
has been held to be constitutional in the 
past. It is the same proposition as we find 
in Northern States, when there had to be 
segregation at swimming pools, because there 
were some persons of each race who do not 
get along with each other. There are some 
in each race who have prejudices. 

Not too long ago in the District of Colum- 
bia, swimming pools had to be closed because 
of fights which occurred when there was 
commingling of the races, The same thing 
was true in Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
New York. 

“It is unfortunate that there are any prej- 
udices left; that there is even one person in 
the white race or of the Negro race who 
would still cause trouble when commingling 
in public places, but we might just as well 
face the facts. There has been trouble in 
the past. I hope we may not have it in the 
future. 

“When I began my remarks, I sald it was 
not my purpose to criticize the opinion of 
the Supreme Court, to flout it, or to do any- 
thing else with respect to it, but sinrply 
to hope that we can look forward to living 
under the opinion in a way which will 
enable us to preserve our public school S 
tem, as well as peace, harmony, and order 
in the various communities which are af- 
fected. I make these remarks today simply 
to place in the Recorp as to the good faith 
of the States in the past, to show where they 
got the doctrine, and how they have applied 
it in good faith; and also to show that the 
new decisions by the Supreme Court have 
Overruled many previous court decisions. I 
mainly wish to show that the States have 
acted in absolute good faith in believing that 
they were obeying the Constitution and 
the opinions of the Supreme Court in provid- 
ing separate but equal school systems in 
the respective States.” 

Now let's talk a moment about the second 
point brought up by those who have been 
battling for an end to segregation—that the 
“separate but equal” doctrine is wasteful and 
works a financial hardship on States and 
communities, 

There was a brief statement in a weekly 
news magazine last weck that “even some 
west Texas communities” in which only a few 
Negroes live welcomed the Supreme Court 
decision because of the financial burden of 
attempting to provide “separate but equal” 
facilities. We have made some inquiries but 
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haven't found any of these. Perhaps there 
aresome. However, there are, perhaps, com- 


munities in which an end to segregation 
would solve some financial problems—as 
well as other physical problems brought 
about by the necessity of maintaining “sep- 
arate but equal” schools. The outstanding 
example of such communities, of course, is 
Washington, D. C—our National Capital. 

In Mr. Ashmore's book The Negro and the 
Schools, this description of the Washington 
problem is given: 

“The maintenance of the dual system in a 
city where residential segregation is rapidly 
breaking down causes an increasing number 
of children to travel long distances to school. 
In the interracial neighborhoods the district- 
ing of elementary schools has become mean- 
ingless, for if there is only one school, one 
group or the other has to go outside the 
neighborhood for its schooling. The incon- 
venience has cut both “ways. For example, 
the new River Terrace Elementary School 
was originally intended for whites, but by the 
time it was completed there was a greater 
need for Negro classrooms in the mixed 
neighborhood in which it is located, with the 
result that white children now have to 
cross a major highway to attend the inferior 
Benning School. The problem of travel is 
most severe for Negroes at the high school 
level, who have to travel as far as six miles 
to reach one of the three Negro institutions. 

“The continuing effort to superimpose & 
rigidly segregated school system upon a rep- 
idly shifting residential pattern has made 
crises, financial and otherwise, the norm in 
the Washington school system. The direct 
dollar and cents cost of maintaing segrega- 
tion was estimated in 1952 by the then Com- 
missioner F. Joseph Donohue as between 
$7 and 68 million annually—more than one- 
fourth of the entire school budget. 

“There has also been a high cost in terms 
of communitywide frustration and tension. 
‘The effort to preserve the uncertain balance 
between the white and Negro divisions has 
often involved transferring facilities from 
the use by one race to the other. This might 
work if affected neighborhoods changed 
character quickly and became all white or 
all Negro. The fact is that they do not, and 
a neighborhood usually changes character 
gradually until it reaches the point that the 
white school is not wholly empty but half- 
empty. Negro and white parents are then 
placed in competition for the most con- 
venient school facilities for their children 
and bitter racial controversy is a frequent 
result.” 

Getting back to Senator Damm: He 
brought out a vital point in answer to a 
question on the American Forum of the Air 
program on NBC a week ago—a point that 
was discussed briefly right here in Amarillo 
at the Methodist Conference last week. Let's 
see first what Senator Danret had to say. 
A member of the forum audience, a man 
named Hollender, asked this question: 

“When we find Negroes in the North who 
are given a free choice of whether to go to 
segregated schools or mixed schools, they 
almost invariably go to mixed schools, ex- 
cept where the schools are neighborhood 
schools and the neighborhoods happen to be 
predominantly Negro. The question I 
wanted to ask you about is this: If there is a 
free choice, if the Negroes in the South could 
feel free to choose mixed schools or segre- 
gated schools without any hint of intimida- 
tion or any of the subtle ways in which they 
have been made to feel that they must stay 
by themselves, whether you think that they 
would not, under those circumstances, with- 
out the intimidation, choose to go to mixed 
schools?” 

That's a pretty long and confused question. 
It is based on that old, old misconception 
the superliberals up North have had for so 
long, that the Southern Negro is intimidated 
and cowed Into accepting the lot of an tn- 
ferior citizen. We'll have more to say about 
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that later. But first, here's Senator 
DANIEL'S reply: 

“Not at all, Mr. Hollender. I feel per- 
fectly safe in saying that if given a free 
choice the Negro children and their par- 
ents would choose that they attend the 
separate schools instead of the mixed schools, 

“Now we have proof of that. In Texas, we 
have a fine university for Negroes—Texas 
Southern University. I handled a law suit 
against a Negro who wanted admission into 
the University of Texas law school. He won 
out. He obtained entrance, but only about 
6 or 7 of the students from the Negro law 
school went into the University of Texas. 
Thirty-some-odd remained at the separate 
Negro school. And you will find even among 
Negro citizens of the North, a majority with 
college degrees, instead of going to the mixed 
schools, came into separate schools and 
obtained their degrees.” 

The same sort of reply to a similar ques- 
tion was made here in Amarillo last Thurs- 
day by the president of Huston-Tillotson 
College in Austin, a Methodist Negro insti- 
tution, Dr. M. S. Davage. Dr. Davage was 
asked whether, in his opinion, the High Court 
ruling would mean the end of the all-Negro 
college in Texas and the South. He replied 
he thought the larger and better-supported 
Negro colleges would survive. Even today, 
he pointed out, there are students in Hus- 
ton-Tillotson—many of them athletes—from 
States in which Negroes are taken for granted 
in the schools and colleges. They are there 
from California, Illinois, Kansas—even New 
York. 

“These young people.“ sald Dr. Davage, 
“could have gone to mixed colleges in their 
own States. They chose to come to Huston- 
Tillotson.” 

The fact is that the majority of brilliant 
Negro college graduates have degrees from 
all-Negro colleges in the South. 

All of which leads us to something elee— 
to a now-famous editorial published in a 
Negro newspaper in Newark, N. J., 2 or 3 
years ago, and republished widely since 
then throughout the South. The editor who 
wrote it is named Davis Lee, one of the out- 
standing Negro newspapermen in the Nation. 
When Congressman Rocers was here last 
week we got to talking about the Davis Lee 
editorial, and he said he thought he had a 
copy of it in his files, He called his secretary 
in Washington, Dee Dodson, and asked him 
to have a copy made and airmatled to us. 
Mr. Dodson did just that, and threw in a good 
deal of other material, besides—photostats 
of newspaper editorials on the Supreme Court 
decision, excerpts from remarks printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. We wish we 
had time to bring you all of it, but it would 
take all night; and Mr. Eisenhower is going 
to need these radio facilities in about 30 
minutes for his speech on the anniversary 
of Columbia Univerisity * * * incidentially, 
we suggest you keep tuned in and listen to 
it. It is our understanding that he is going 
to hit pretty hard at Senator MCCARTHY, 
without calling him by name. But 
getting back to the Davis Lee editorial. 
The copy we have here is from a reprint 
of the editorial in the Elberton, Ga. Star. 
Originally, remember, it come out in the 
Newark, N. J., Telegram, published by and 
for Negroes. Here are some of the state- 
ments pertinent to the present situation, al- 
though written a couple of years before the 
High Court ruling was made: : 

“The efforts being made by certain paid 
agitators and pressure groups to have seg- 
regated schools in the South declared un- 
constitutional may cause southern Negroes 
to lose a lot more than they will gain. 

“The trouble with this Government, as 
with similar ones, is that the initiators don't 
count the overall cost to the race. The 
present effort is designed to destroy the 
whole pattern of segregation, and to estab- 
lish an integrated social order in which there 
will be no distinction made in this country 
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on the basis of race, religion, or color or 
nationality. 

“That is a laudable objective, but human 
nature just has not changed that much, and 
the achievement of such an objective could 
cause repercussions that might set the Negro 
back 50 years. 

“Integration In the schools in the North 
and East is not a howling success. A Negro 
can attend most of the schools up here and 
get an education, but few of the States that 
educate him will hire him as a teacher. The 
State of Connecticut doesn’t have 25 Negro 
teachers. 

“Recently I visited Albany, the capital of 
New York State, and learned that the city 
only employs three Negro teachers. Our own 
city, Newark, with Negroes constituting 20 
percent of the population, employs 2,200 
teachers, but only 70 of them are Negroes, 
and we don't have 1 Negro principalship. 

“Nowhere in these integrated States do 
Negroes get anywhere near proportionate 
representation. Every device is employed to 
keep qualified Negroes from being assigned. 
Recently a reputable New York labor union 
made a report on the employment of Negro 
teachers in New York City and charged that 
a systematic scheme has been adopted to 
exclude Negroes as teachers. 

“This is not true in the South. The State 
of Georgia employs 7,313 Negro teachers and 
paid them close to $15 million in salaries last 
year, North Carolina paid its Negro teach- 
ers over $22 million last year. Florida is 
another State that ranks at the top on 
teacher pay. 

“If these States, that are now pouring 
millions of dollars annually into Negro 
pockets, which provides our people with 
money that enables them to enjoy the dig- 
nity of man, to enjoy prestige and respect- 
ability, to buy homes and the necessities of 
life, are forced to abandon the segregated 
school, 75 percent of the Negro teachers in 
the South will lose their jobs. Not only that, 
but approximately 20,000 Negro principals 
will lose their jobs as well. 

“Can the southern Negro afford to take 
this sort of economic licking for the privilege 
of sending his kids to a mixed school? I 
don't think so. * * + 

“Another angle of this forced change is 
this: Under integration the States will not 
be permitted to maintain separate cafe- 
terias and operate separate school buscs— 
it will be integration all the way, which will 
necessitate scrapping or repealing State laws 
unless all Negro and white school children 
are permitted to violate present laws, and 
this is not likely. 

“This present movement to end segrega- 
tion in the schools is merely the beginning 
of a well-laid plan to completely end segre- 
gation in everything in the South. If this 
happens, the Negro will be thrown into direct 
competition with the white race, and our 
business institutions will crumble. 

“No place in the world do Negroes own and 
control as much as do those in the South. 
Atlanta is without question the Negro capital 
of the world. It is the center of Negro cul- 
ture, education, business, and finance. And 
both Negroes and whites live, work, and 
operate business without either being con- 
scious of the other's race.“ 

“During the past 2 years I have spent more 
time in the South than I have in my office, 
and I have interviewed thousands of Negroes 
in all walks of life and I have found very 
few who favor mixed schools. They want 
their own schools, but equal facilities. * * » 

“Despite all of the hullaballoo about the 
liberal East and North, no Negro has been 
made head of a State college or university. 
Down South the woods are full of Negro 
college and university presidents. Down in 
Texas a Negro college president of a State 
school gets $15,000 a year. 

“What Negroes need to refresh their mem- 
orles on is the fact that just a few years ago 
we were Cain because colored kids in 
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the South were being taught by white 
teachers, We wanted them taught by 
Negroes, As Negroes qualified, Negro teach- 
ers replaced white teachers until now Negro 
teachers have completely taken over. 

“Not too long ago Negroes went into court 
and demanded equal facilities in our schools. 
The courts ruled that they were right. All 
the Southern States embarked 1 tee Popoola 
bullding program never heard of ‘ore in 
the cB of our Nation. And this effort to 
give Negroes equal school facilities is an 
honest one. 

“Now after these States have spent mil- 
lions, as they were requested to do, a group 
goes back into courts declaring that the 
Negro is not now satisfied with equal facil- 
ities, that the separate but equal law is un- 
constitutional, that nothing less than inte- 
gration will do. That doesn't seem fair to 
me. 

I have never contended that the South is 
a utopia, but I do contend that it offers the 
Negro his greatest opportunity. Last week 
as I looked at the Negro schools in St, Peters- 
burg and Tampa, Fla., I felt proud of my race. 
Nowhere in the world do they have more 
beautiful schools than do the Negroes in 
Florida, Georgia, North and South Carolina, 
and the building program is not yet com- 

lete.” 
z Well, that's a good part of the famous 
Davis Lee editorial from the Newark (N. J.) 
‘Telegram. It wil be quoted loudly and wide- 
ly in the months ahead—and probably it 
should be. 

Nevertheless, segregation has been out- 
lawed by the highest Court in the land. The 
Court wisely postponed the problem of carry- 
ing its edit into effect until at least next 
fall. The complexities and adjustments will 
be tremendous. 

There are some things that will bear watch- 
ing. An organized drive is under way— 
and has been for years—for a Federal FEPC, 
a Fair Employment Practices Act. This 
could be rushed through during the excite- 
ment of working out the nonsegregation de- 
tree. Unlike the school ruling, which simply 
forbids segregation as unconstitutional, the 
FEPC would force employers to hire in- 
dividuals they might not want to hire, on 
the grounds that discrimination because of 
race, creed, or color is illegal. This is on its 
way. 

On the other side, efforts of Georgia and 
perhaps South Carolina to circumvent the 
school ruling by abolishing public schools 
could do a tremendous harm to the Nation. 
By subsidizing private and church schools, 
this practice—inaugurated to circumvent 
what those States consider one evil, would 
weaken another Constitutional bulwark— 
that providing for separation of church and 
state. 

It is a tremendous problem. We must ap- 
proach it soberly and with a will to work 
it out as peaceably and harmoniously as we 
can. As the junior Senator from Texas told 
his fellow Senators: 

“We must look to the future with patience, 
wisdom, and sound judgment to live under 
the law as it has been written and at the 
same time preserve our public school sys- 
tems and maintain peace, order, and har- 
mony.” ~ 


Uncle Sam Shows Atoms for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, when 


President Eisenhower offered to organize 
an international effort to develop atomic 
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energy for peaceful purposes, there was 
a loud silence from the Soviet Union. 
Fortunately, the rest of the world is far 
more interested in peace and prosperity 
than the Communists, 

With or without Russia, our Govern- 
ment has decided to show the world. 
Our Public Information Service is plan- 
ning a series of atomic shows this sum- 
mer to demonstrate what we are doing 
to utilize this new power for peace. In 
South America and in Europe, the 
Atomic Energy Commission and those 
American industries which have been 
working under its direction will demon- 
strate a model of an atomic powerplant 
and show how cities may be illuminated, 
how ships may be propelled, and how 
medicine may be furthered through the 
use of atomic byproducts. 

The demonstrations will undoubtedly 
command prime attention wherever they 
are shown. High on the list will be the 
Brazilian world fair this summer, an 
exhibition in Rome, and another in Ber- 
lin. Even the title is suggestive of things 
to come, “The Hope of the Future.” 
Here is a potential influence for world 
peace which must not fail. 


Statehood for Alaska 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a proposal for the sub- 
division of the Territory of Alaska from 
a valued constituent, Orvis H. Saxby, 
who resides in Stoneham, Mass. Mr. 
Saxby is a prominent member of the 
bar and a devoted student of govern- 
ment. Accompanying the proposal as 
furnished me is a carefully drawn sketch 
map which, unfortunately, cannot be re- 
produced in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The proposal follows: 

STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA: A PROPOSAL FOR THE 
SUBDIVISION OF THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 
Granting statehood to an area the size of 

the Territory of Alaska is most impractical 
and unfair both to the people of Alaska and 
to the other States of the Union. The Ter- 
ritory of Alaska should long ago have been 
subdivided into smaller political areas, each 
of which might someday develop into a po- 
tential new State. 

Alaska embraces 586,400 square miles, 
which is more than twice the size of Texas 
(267,339 square miles), and 314 times that 
of California (158,693 square miles). It is 
larger in area than many independent for- 
eign nations. 

The population of Alaska (1950), 128,640 
(of which 33,000 are native Eskimos and 
Indians), would only make one falr-sized 
city in most States and is only one-sixtieth 
that of Texas (7,711,194) and one-eightleth 
that of California (10,586,223). The burden 
upon this smail population, which will be 
assumed, if statehood is granted, to admin- 
ister and police such a vast area, would be 
untenable and might result in utter dis- 
aster for the new State. 

Nearly 90 percent of the population and 
all but 1 or 2 of the larger towns and cities 
of the Territory are to be found south of 
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the 65th parallel of latitude and east of the 
150th meridian, The area thus enclosed (in- 
cluding Kodiak Island) might well form a 
State of reasonable size which could survive 
and properly administer itself without undue 
burden upon its citizens. . 

The entire area of the present Territory 
of Alaska, which lies north of the 65th paral- 
lel of latitude, could well be organized into 
a new Territory, as could the area lying west 
of the 150th meridian and south of the 65th 
parallel of latitude, including the Aleutian 
Archipelago. These Territories should re- 
main under the jurisdiction and adminis- 
tration of the Federal Government for many 
years to come. Should the development and 
growth of either of the two proposed new 
Territories some day warrant, another State 
of reasonable size for efficient self-govern- 
ment will be available for admission. 

Orvis H. Saxpy, LL. D. 


Maintenance of America’s Vital Ship- 
building Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the text of a letter sent by the Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of America to the President of 
the United States on June 2, 1954, asking 
that he “bend every effort to avert the 
collapse of the American shipbuilding 
and ship-repair industry.” 

Both as citizens and as workers in the 
Nation's shipyards, President John J. 
Grogan, of the Industrial Union, and all 
the members of his organization, have a 
deep interest in the well-being of the 
Shipbuilding industry and a realistic 
approach to the correction of current 
difficulties in that field. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INDUSTRIAL UvION OF MARINE AND 
SHIPBUILDING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Camden, N. J., June 2, 1954. 
The PRESIDENT oF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Prestpentr: We are writing to re- 
quest you to bend every effort of your ad- 
ministration to avert the collapse of the 
American shipbuilding and ship repair in- 
dustry. 

About 2 months ago the Maritime Admin- 
istration requested a supplementary appro- 
priation of approximately $110 million for 
construction differential subsidy for two ves- 
sels for the Moore-McCormac Lines, 2 ves- 
sels for the Grace Lines, and 4 experimental 
conversions of Liberty ships in the reserve 
fleet. This request was referred to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, where it still remains. 
It the Bureau of the Budget or administra- 
tion approval is not given in the very near 
future, Congress will have adjourned by the 
time such approval is obtained, and no ship- 
building appropriation will haye been made 
for either this year or next. Even if the 
Bureau of the Budget were to approve this 
request for supplemental appropriations and 
the request were to be sent up to Congress 
immediately, there is very little time left 
during which the Congress can act on the 
request. 
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We trust that you will remember that 
action on a request for appropriations for 
construction differential subsidy for the 2 
Vessels for the Moore-McCormac Lines and 
the 2 vessels for the Grace Lines was not 
taken at the Ist session of the 83d Congress. 
This action was tabled until the next session 
of the Congress. The second session is now 
almost over and because of the delay by the 
Bureau of the Budget, it seems as if no 
action will be taken by the second session. 

We, therefore, urge you immediately to 
instruct the Bureau of the Budget to pass 
upon the rquest for this supplemental ap- 
propriation, and to send it to Congress. 

Further, at present there are the follow- 
ing bills before the Congress of the United 
States, which, if passed in time, might al- 
leviate the emergency situation of this in- 
dustry. i 

S. 3458, passed by the Senate on May 24 
to permit long-term charter of privately bullt 
tankers by the Navy. This bill is presently 
before the House of Representatives, Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee, and, 
if passed by the House, can take effect Im- 
mediately. 

H. R. 9252, to provide a national defense 
reserve of tankers by permitting 10-year-old 
tanker trade-in. This bill was passed by the 
Senate at the Ist session of the 83d Congress, 
and is presently before the House merchant 
Marine and Fisherics Committee. 

H. R. 9253, to provide for a program of 
merchant ship construction of 60 vessels per 
year. This bill is presently before the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
and could be introduced into the Senate very 
quickly. 

The emergency program for the repair of 
vessels in the Inid-up fieet—hearings on this 
have taken place before Senator BUTLER'S 
subcommittee on water transportation, and 
the bill could go before the House of Repre- 
sentatives. * 

H new contract work is not obtained by 
the shipbuilding and ship repair industry 
immediately, we will face almost total col- 
lapse of the industry. 

As you doubtless- know, unless drastic ac- 
tion is taken by this session of the Congress 
relative to the merchant marine, only two 
private merchant vesels will remain to be 
constructed in private shipyards of this 
country by the beginning of 1955. Not a 
single private merchant ship will be left on 
the ways to shipyards after that time. Our 
present merchant fleet is inadequate for na- 
tional defense because it is becoming obso- 
lete en bloc. We are decimating the Amer- 
ican shipbuilding and ship repair industry 
to a point where it will not be able to expand 
to meet the full needs of war. 

By July the Sparrows Point shipyard of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., the yard which 
built the most merchant tonnage of any yard 
in 1953, will be ready to close. Most of the 
small yards will be shut except those which 
are lucky enough to have some Navy work. 
From the beginning of 1953 to the beginning 
of 1954, the backlog of shipbullding work has 
declined by close to 50 percent. 

The rapid expansion required for the ship- 
yard forces in America during the Second 
World War and the cost of the facilities it 
Was necessary to construct, cost us well over 
one-half billion dollars in facilities, wasted 
manpower and training programs. In addi- 
tion to this, the cost of building a fleet which 
would not be usable in peacetime is difficult 
to measure—but we would venture to say 
that close to $5 billion worth of unusable 
merchant ships were constructed because of 
the emergency and the fact that ships had 
to be bullt quickly by mass production meth- 
ods, with no time to construct a fleet which 
could be usable in peace as well as in war. 

If Congress and the administration were 
to allow an adequate ship construction pro- 
gram at the same time as allowing the pres- 
ervation and repair of the reserve fleet, in 
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time we would be able to scrap the obsolete 
Liberty ships in the reserve fleet, and have a 
reserve fleet capable of meeting any emer- 
gency. 

We trust you will give this matter your 
immediate consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN J. Grocan, President. 


Bad for the United States of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
wish to include herewith an editorial 
from the Reading Eagle of June 10, 1954. 
The same day, another editorial ap- 
peared in the Reading Times which re- 
fiects a siimlar point of view on the im- 
portant incident involving several mid- 
shipmen whose commissions were with- 
held as possible security risks, I believe 
that both of these editorials which I in- 
sert today, reflect the thinking of many 
American citizens who were shocked by 
the action of the naval authorities on the 
eve of the graduation from the United 
States Naval Academy: 

BAD FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The incident of the three midshipmen, 
Harold Pollack, Paul Shimek, Jr., and Peter 
Yadlowsky, whose commissions have been 
withheld for “security” reasons after the 
three men graduated from the United States 
Naval Academy, looks like one of those ridcu- 
jous things that are likely to result from 
sweeping directives and ill-conceived laws. 

We use the Yadlowsky case as an extreme 
example, Here the loyalty of a young man 
was questioned because, 17 years ago, when 
Peter was a mere child, his father had caused 
an insurance policy to be issued in the boy's 
name by an organization known as Inter- 
national Workers Order, 

At that time IWo was not being dignified 
by Government scrutiny. Since then, how- 
ever, It was placed on the Attorney General's 
subversive list. Also since then, the policy 
has been canceled by the father, an immi- 
grant from Austria, who, so far as anyone 
knows to the contrary, is loyal to the United 
States of America. Yet, because of some- 
thing that was done for or with the boy, 
and over which he had no control, this Naval 
Academy graduate, whose record Is good, 
must be smeared and investigated. 

Technically, the action that has been 
taken in three cases is justified by an Ex- 
ecutive order, issued by President Eisen- 
hower in April 1953, which requires investi- 
gations prior to the granting of officer com- 
missions. But from a practical standpoint 
it seems that the cause of doubt is very weak 
indeed. Moreover, one wonders why all the 
facts could not have been quietly ascertained 
during the years that the three boys spent 
in our Naval Academy. 

It is possible to sympathize with the elder 
Yadlowsky, who now grieves because it is 
by his action, innocently taken many years 
ago, that his boy has been placed under a 
cloud. But as citizens of the United States 
upon whom official injustice and inanity re- 
fiect, all of us need some sympathy. 

We may be confident that the investiga- 
tions will be expeditious and fair in each 
case. As for young Yadlowsky, whose plight 
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we are highlighting, it is probable that he 
will come through with a clean slate and 
that his father also will be adjudged blame- 
less for entering into what was merely a 
business arrangement when his son was a 
small child. However, it also seems that out 
of all this should come a better method of 
investigating individuals than has thus far 
been evolved. 

We assert the right and duty of our om- 
cials to institute regulations and procedures 
that will safeguard our country against sub- 
versives. But we also believe that there 
should be a time limit on even subversion 
and that a way must be found clearly to ab- 
solve those who, in former years, have en- 
tered into un-American alliances which they 
later sincerely renounced. Most of all, we 
think it is wrong and foolish to hold bud- 
qing citizens answerable for the actions of 
their parents, whether those actions were 
sins or merely errors. 

To believe that there are many Americans 
who, at some time in their lives, were either 
members of the Communist Party or sympa- 
thetic to the cause of communism imposes 
no strain on the imagination. But to hold 
that, having recanted, they should be for- 
ever damned violates religious dogma and 
simple commonsense. Beyond that—to ap- 
praise the loyalty of one person by the action 
of another is both immoral and asinine. 

We find it dificult to sympathize with or 
to trust those who took refuge in the fifth 
amendment to refuse to answer the ques- 
tions of a duly authorized Senate committee, 
However, we believe that most Americans can 
view with tolerance and understanding those 
who have frankly confessed past association 
with subversive groups and who later revised 
their thinking. 

In the case of the three midshipmen, it is 
on the record that none of them claimed im- 
munity from questioning. Each of them 
had signed loyalty forms and in no case has 
any of their answers to questionnaires caused 
them to become suspects, 

Whether or not it was so intended, the 
order that withheld the commissions from 
graduates Pollack, Shimek, and Yadiowsky is 
likely to make all security regulations look 
ridiculous. That would be bad for the 
Nation. 

Conversely, our Nation will be the gainer 
if, from the case of these three Naval Acad- 
emy graduates, we learn the necessity of 
vamping our laws and directives into a pat- 
tern that fits with simple justice and basic 
common sense. 


American Way Finds Voice Abroad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, our 
American capitalistic system has been 
remarkably silent in its own cause in 
Europe on too many occasions. As a re- 
sult, there are many countries which 
have developed the notion that our eco- 
nomic strength is due to our wealth. 
Because of our resources, our rich soil, 
and our great size, so runs the argument, 
we have achieved a living standard un- 
equalled overseas. 

The erroneous reasoning behind this 
proposition is clear to us, no matter how 
obscure the Communists try to make it. 
Other lands have resources equal, if not 
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superior, to our own. At the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, an American 
employer delegate finally told the truth 
to a European audience, He told it with- 
out boastfulness, but simply as a matter 
of plain, down-to-earth fact, Our suc- 
cess in developing the American economy 


is due to, first, our competitive system: 


second, the determination of American 
business to give the people the most that 
can be furnished for their money; and 
third, the recognition that working peo- 
ple of all walks of life are the best cus- 
tomers we can have. 

Our spokesman, William L. McGrath, 
president of the Williamson Heater Co., 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, did a job for the 
American way of life. What we need are 
more folks like him to prove the point 
that capitalism is the greatest producer 
ever devised by the mind of man. Given 
the chance, this way of life will put more 
of the good things in the hands of more 
people than any other system. We have 
proved it here. It can work just as well 
everywhere. 


Relief for the Fishing Industry in 


Massachusetts ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter addressed by me to the 
President of the United States: 

CONGRESS or THE UNTTED STATES, 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 10, 1954. 
PRESDENT or THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mar. PresmENT: May I direct your 
attention to the fact that Massachusetts 
leads the Nation in the production of fresh 
and frozen, packaged groundfish fillets. In 
our ports, regardless of this fact, however, 
one finds no healthy increase in landings, 
fewer fishermen and vessels, and a lack of 
incentive to replace antiquated vessels, 
This great industry is beginning to wither 
away. Foreign nations with lower living 
standards appear to be taking over the 
United States market and are rapidly bulld- 
ing plants and new vessels with various sub- 
sidies not available to our own fishing in- 
dustry. This industry is vital to Massachu- 
setts and must be protected. 

In view of the recent Tariff’ Commission 
report to the President, I have been officially 
requested by the Department of Natural Re- 
sources of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts to seek your assistance in obtaining re- 
lief for the fishing industry in Massachusetts 
under the escape clause of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act. It is my understanding the 
President of the United States very soon 
elther accepts or rejects the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s report. 

For your information regarding this im- 
portant consideration, may I bring to your 
attention the fact that in 1939 imported 
groundfish fillets were recelyed from only 
three foreign countries and amounted to less 
than 10 million pounds, With the present 
duty being no deterrent, however, imports 
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now during this year are coming in from 14 
countries and the Importations of ground- 
fish fillets have reached a record high of al- 
most 108 milllon pounds, The Massachu- 
setts fishing industry cannot survive this 
competition. 

Because of this situation and the neces- 
sity for immediate action, I respectfully re- 
quest you to authorize relief to the fishing 
industry of Massachusetts under the escape 
clause of the Reciprocal Trade Act. 

With cordial regards and all best wishes, 
I remain 

Very sincerely yours, 
Eotrn Nounsx ROGERS, 
Member oj Congress. 


Graduation Address 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address delivered by me 
before the graduates of the senior course 
and junior course, Marine Corps Educa- 
tional Center, Marine Corps Schools, at 
Quantico, Va., on June 4, 1954: 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS or Lr. Gen. CLIFTON 

B. Cates, USMC, COMMANDANT, MARINE 

Corrs SCHOOLS, QUANTICO, VA. 

Congressman SHORT, members of the 
graduating classes, fellow marines, ladies, 
and gentlemen, first, let me welcome the 
visitors to the Marine Corps schools. We are 
very pleased to have the friends and loved 
ones of the members of these classes present. 
Prior to introducing our guest speaker, I 
would like to extend my heartiest congratu- 
lations to the members of these classes and 
to wish each and everyone the very best of 
everything on their new assignments. I 
would also like to express my sincere appre- 
ciation to the wives of the members of these 
classes for the valuable contribution they 
have made to our post activities. These 
graduating classes are composed of officers 
from all of the services—Army, Navy. Marine 
Corps, and Air Force—and, I am pleased to 
say, officers from our allles—England, Korea, 
Brazil, Denmark, Nationalist China, Venezu- 
ela, Indonesia, and Greece, 

Our guest speaker, Congressman SHORT, 
fs a man that Iam proud to claim as a friend. 
He is a true friend not only of the Marine 
Corps, but of all the services. His life's 
record reads Hke a real story book, He was 
born in the Ozark district of Missouri and, 
being an old country boy from Tennessee my- 
self, I can assure you he speaks our language. 
After attending public schools at Galena, he 
attended Marlonville College, Baker Uni- 
versity, Boston University, and Harvard Uni- 
versity. While at Boston University he was 
awarded the Frank D. Howard fellowship 
and studied for 3 years in Berlin, Heidelberg, 
and at Oxford University. He is recognized 
as one of the best educated Members of 
Congress. At one time he was a Methodist 
minister and also a college professor. He 
was elected to Congress in 1928, and has 
served continuously since then, with the ex- 
ception of a period of 4 years when evidently 
the Democrats were too strong for him. 

Congressman SHORT has served on many 
committees in Congress, and is at the pres- 
ent time the chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of the House. As a commit- 
tee member, he has visited every section of 
the globe and there are few in Congress who 
can equal his knowledge of world conditions. 
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He has always been an advocate of a strong 
America and the need for keeping the na- 
tion alert to the menace of communism, He 
has taken an active interest in national de- 
fense. In fact, he has become an authority 
on it, He has consistently displayed very 
keen Judgment and has been able to predict 
with uncanny accuracy many important 
events. He is noted for his eloquence, and 
even the Democrats sit up and take notice 
when he rises to speak. 

I have always been a firm believer that oM- 
cers on active duty should not participate 
in politics, but after carefully reading the 
voting record of our guest speaker, I will 
admit that I concur in practically all of his 
stands on national defense. 

I know of no man who has more friends 
than our guest speaker today. He is a man 
who has the courage of his convictions, but 
always fair and square, and it is a great 
honor to present to you the Honorable 
Dewey Sort, from the seventh district of 
Missouri. 


— 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE Dewey SHORT, oF 
MISSOURI 


General Cates, General Pollock, distin- 
guished graduates of the senlior and juntor 
amphibious warfare schools, ladies, and gen- 
tlemen; before I start, let me just say a few 
words about my good friend, Cliff Cates, I 
always think of him as a marine’s marine. 
I'm not going to embarrass him by reciting 
his accomplishments—but in the years 
ahead, when marines gather to discuss the 
“Old Corps,” Cliff Cates will be remembered, 
not only as a former commandant, but as an 
outstanding platoon leader, a brilliant regi- 
mental commander, an extremely effective 
division commander; and finally, but most 
important, as a man—a man who lives, 
breathes, eats, drinks, and, I imagine, dreams 
about the Marine Corps. 

The Nation, sir, has been fortunate to have 
had your services. And as 1 look at all of 
these future commandants and generals who 
are graduating from the senior and junior 
amphibious warfare schools, I can offer them 
no better advice than to emulate their com- 
manding general, Clifton B. Cates, 

I greatly appreciate the honor you have 
bestowed upon me by asking me to address 
this class, so Indicative of the real accom- 
plishments of interservice, yes, even inter- 
national, cooperation, 

This kind of teamwork, now known as 
unification, is nothing new for our armed 
services, for it operated quite successfully 
throughout World War II. And as I gaze 
upon the outstanding men who make up 
this graduating class and see each service 
represented, as well as officers from friendly 
nations, then I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing my confidence in this type of uni- 
fication—this type of teamwork, this type 
of cooperation—which augurs well for our 
national security. 

The duty of developing new phases of am- 
phibious warfare is appropriately that of the 
Marine Corps, but World War II taught us, 
as did Korea, that amphibious operations 
are an important part of service doctrine 
for each of the services. Yes; even the Air 
Force must be proficient In amphibious op- 
erations beyond that of combat support, 
for we have not yet reached the ultimate 
in logistics which permits us the luxury 
of supplying all fuel, armament, and equip- 
ment by air. 

These are confusing days—not just be- 
cause of the complex, unsettled international 
situation, which apparently is to become 
an inherent part of the 20th century—but 
also because there are some people who feel 
that we have developed weapons which nul- 
lify all known concepts of warfare. 

Of course, we are in an era of changing 


military doctrines, but our military policy 
as an extension of diplomacy has not, and 
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will not, change merely because of the ad- 
vent of new weapons. It is unfortunate, but 
true, that while our military policy remains 
stable—as a means of effecting a result— 
nevertheless, our foreign policy has faltered 
and stumbled over the past two decades, 
from nonintervention to partisan neutral- 
ity; from war to misguided cooperation; 
from appeasement to anger; from contain- 
ment to massive retaliation—but I am naive 
enough to hope that this Nation will one 
day unanimously support a firm, fixed, for- 
eign policy which will be our unswerving 
national policy—notwithstanding the vacil- 
Jations and fleeting diversions that ofttimes 
tempt not only ourselves but our allles. 

Your responsibility as military men is to 
implement whatever foreign policy may be 
the fashion of the day. This is not an easy 
task, particularly in the atmosphere of a 
feast-or-famine type of military prepared- 
ness. In the past we mobilized when the 
situation called for drastic actlon—and costs 
were disregarded; we demobilized even more 
rapidly when the fire was out—and again 
costs were disregarded. But the thought of 
future fires always managed to escape us— 
until suddenly another conflagration sound- 
ed the alarm. 

Thus, our military policy of preparedness 
has, until recently, vacillated. just as has our 
foreign policy. I am confident that we are 
now in an era of predetermined preparedness 
and that our military program will become 
reasonably well stabilized. 

Some variation in personnel strengths can 
be expected, but our overall mobilization 
base, our ability to expand efficiently and 
quickly, and our capacity to fulfill our inter- 
national commitments, based upon actual 
forces in being—properly equipped—is now 
& reality. The difficult problem will be that 
of maintaining those forces in being, for, 
with a ray of sunshine in the international 
clouds, the Nation will again be tempted 
with the bait of temporary good will. I don't 
know why it is that a kind word from a na- 
tion controlled by deceitful habitual crim- 
inals can bring about a clamoring for whole- 
sale reductions in our Armed Forces—but it 
does. Perhaps by now we have all learned 
our lesson the hard way. 

Coupled with our past performance in the 
feast or famine theory of preparedness, and 
our previous attempta to establish a weather- 
vane type of foreign policy—subject to ty- 
phoons, doldrums, cyclones, and short-lived 
blue skies—is the awful specter of nuclear 
power. It adds more confusion to an already 
bewildering situation, for it carries with it 
the threat of extinction, the fear of aggres- 
sion, the power of retaliation, the faint hope 
of world understanding, and the incorrect 
conclusion by some that it replaces a major 
portion of our Armed Forces. 

Warfare, since the beginning of time, has 
involved personal combat. New weapons can 
increase casualties, disrupt supply routes, 
destroy depots, decimate cities, and force in- 
dustrial production underground. But the 
ultimate challenge remains the same. No 
man controls, in the true sense of the word, 
any area over which he does not have physi- 
cal supremacy. The attainment of that 
physical supremacy may require changes in 
methods, but, after all is said and done, it is 
the man who personally confronts his en- 
emy—who looks him straight in the face— 
who decides the final outcome. 

Everyone today is attempting to become 
& major prophet with respect to nuclear pow- 
er and the effect of the hydrogen and atom 
bombs upon our Armed Forces. There are 
some who feel that the day of a large Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps is a thing of the past. 
There are others who feel that the develop- 
ment of nuclear power increases the Impor- 
tance of the individual soldier, salilor, or ma- 
rine. There are some who feel that only a 
strategic air arm equipped with the means 
of massive retaliation is necessary in this 
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day of the splitting atom. There are a few 
who would bury their heads in the sand like 
the ostrich and try to deceive themselves 
into thinking that by denying the presence 
of the power of utter destruction it will go 
away—like a bad dream. 

Fortunately, we have military leaders and 
civilian leaders in this country who, in my 
opinion, have approached this subject from 
a logical, sensible manner. They look upon 
the hydrogen bomb and the atom bomb as 
weapons for which there are countermeas- 
ures; and for which better countermeasures 
must be developed, I like to think that I 
belong to this group. 

There are some, I am sure, who look upon 
conventional weapons as a thing of the past. 
These are the same type of persons who, un- 
doubtedly, would have abolished the Navy 
following the development of the submarine 
and the torpedo. These are probably the 
same type of people who would have 
abolished divisions and corps because of the 
advent of airplanes and aerial bombs and 
armored tanks. 

Certainly the development of any new 
weapon, be it a guided missile, a rocket, or 
any other type of weapon with an atomic 
warhead, necessitates new tactical doctrines. 
And such tactics are being studied and im- 
proved upon, dally. I am sure that this 
graduating class has spent considerable time 
in studying the effects such new weapons 
will have upon amphibious operations—and 
have also studied the best known methods 
of coping with those weapons, 

Now, my approach to this subject is not 
new or drastic or original. I can see four 
possibilities and, perhaps hopefully, a fifth 
remote possibility. 

First, I can appreciate the conceivability of 
all-out nuclear warfare; 

Second, I can see the likelihood of unre- 
stricted atomic warfare without the use of 
the hydrogen bomb; 

Third, I can visualize a war limited to the 
use of atomic weapons only for tactical pur- 
poses; 

Fourth, I can see the possibility of a series 
of so-called small wars without the use of 
any type of nuclear power. 

And finally, the fifth remote possibility, is 
the wonderful, although admittedly fsint 
hope, that the very existence of the power 
to destroy ourselves will bring about world 
understanding and everlasting peace. 

Let's examine some of these possibilities. 
Will there be a further need for an Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps now that we have 
hydrogen bombs as weapons of devastation, 
and atom bombs capable of being used as 
tactical weapons? Is there any future in 
being a soldier, sailor, or marine under the 
theory of massive retaliation, with emphasis 
placed upon a strategic air force? Well, my 
answers to those questions are simple—there 
will be a need for an Army, a Navy, and a 
Marine Corps so long as there are enemies 
of America who resort to armed force in an 
attempt to impose their will upon us, There 
will be a need for these three services just 
sò long as natural law requires a man to be 
physically present on a piece of real estate in 
order to deny that piece of real estate to an- 
other individual who has the same ambition. 

The man with the rifie has not become 
Obsolete. Nor is he even obsolescent. As a 
matter of fact, It Is quite possible that as 
the result of our newest developments in 
nuclear power, the man with the rifle is 
today more important than ever before. 

Iam asked time and again why it is neces- 
sary to maintain a Navy, Marine Corps, and 
an Army, now that we have perfected the 
most horrible weapon ever devised by man— 
the hydrogen bomb. But just to ask the 
question, supplies the answer. Is it not 
possible that a weapon so horrible, so utterly 
fantastic, and so devastating will never be 
used in warfare? Will any nation expose 
itself to possible extinction, knowing that 
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one plane can, today, in one flight, shower 
upon any enemy more destructive power 
than all of the planes, on both sides, were 
able to deliver in all of World War II? 

During World War II we knew that our 
enemies possessed tremendous quantities of 
highly poisonous gases, particularly nerve 
gases. The city of London undoubtedly was 
susceptible, on numerous occasions, to deso- 
lating gas attacks. Large areas of France 
could have been denied to Allied armies if 
various forms of persistent gas had been 
used. Even the landing beaches on the coast 
of Prance could have been inaccessible to us 
had these gases been used. In the Pacific, 
many islands, won by sheer courage un- 
equaled in history, could have been rendered 
useless, at least for long periods of time, had 
gas been used. But gas was not used, and 
one reason it was not used was because of 
the fear of retaliation. The capability pos- 
sessed by the enemy was also possessed by 
the Allied Nations. 

Buzz bombs, jet aircraft, napalm, and 
many other types of new and highly destruc- 
tive weapons were developed and used but 
never did we or the enemy resort to the one 
Weapon which could have brought mass an- 
nihilation to literally hundreds of thousands 
of persons, had it been used by either side. 
We are faced with the same problem. We 
possess a weapon that makes every other 
form of destruction look insignificant in 
comparison. We have good reason to believe 
it 1s also possessed by the Soviet Union. 
Would either side be the first to use such a 
weapon since its destructive powers are so 
well known? ‘True, we used atom bombs in 
Japan, but I doubt very much whether those 
who developed that now out-dated weapon 
had anticipated its full destructive effect. 
And now that we possess a device fantasti- 
cally more devastating than the bomb that 
was dropped on Hiroshima, I am of the opin- 
ion that we would not initiate the use of 
such a weapon, but we would use it un- 
sparingly in retaliation. 

For the same reasons, I am of the opinion 
that unlimited use of the atom bomb would 
not be resorted to by either aggressor or 
defender, except in retaliation. After all, 
the difference between an atom bomb and a 
hydrogen bomb is merely one of degree. 

If this premise is correct, and if neither 
side resorts to fissionable material for un- 
restricted use in warfare, then we find our- 
selves confronted with the necessity of im- 
proving what we now rather naively consider 
to be “conventional weapons.” Had we sat 
back at the outbreak of World War II and 
decided not to enlarge our forces because of 
the fear of the use of gas, that war might 
have had a different ending. Instead, we 
developed gases of our own, and at the 
same time expanded our forces and devel- 
oped new weapons. To me that is the only 
reasonable course that we can pursue today. 
We must improve our conventional weapons; 
we must also be ready to retaliate with the 
weapon of utter destruction if it is used 
against us. At the same time, we must be 
prepared for the limited use of atomic 
weapons—in actual combat operations. 

But for the moment, let's follow another 
premise. Let's assume that both sides will 
resort to hydrogen and atom bombs in the 
event of another armed conflict. If that 
does happen, then the need for compact, 
highly skilled, superbly trained, self-con- 
tained units becomes even more important. 
Large masses of become a thing of the 
past. Concentrations of ships carrying 
troops and landing forces become choice tar- 
gets, There remains, however, the necessity 
for maintaining and transporting well 
trained troops who can operate in relatively 
small groups to carry out the assignments 
which will still require physical contact, 
If our forces cannot operate in large unit 
then neither can the enemy's. At the same 
time we must continue to develop and im- 
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prove upon our defensive weapons—for we 
must never let our assumptions of nonuse 
detract in any way from our knowledge that 
nuclear power may be used—in every possible 
manner—especially by an enemy who seeks 
to destroy us with one all-out effort—either 
in a surprise move of aggression, or as a last 
resort. 

Or let's look at the situation on the basis 
of another premise. Let’s assume that both 
sides will use nuclear power in the event 
of all-out war, but both sides avoid all-out 
war. Korea was an example of something 
short of all-out war. Indochina is another. 
How many more there will be, no one knows. 
How many will involve us, no one knows. 
And as much as the American people wish to 
avold future armed conflict with any nation, 
wishing won't make it so. So we must be 
prepared for that possibility. 

Thus, as I see the future, in any event 
there must be an Army, a Navy, a Marine 
Corps, and an Air Force. Insofar as the 
Marine Corps is concerned, it must not be a 
large second army, but a 3-division, 3-airwing 
compact organization, skillfully trained. 
Marines must be more than masters of am- 
phibious warfare; they must be equipped 
with weapons that are mobile, relatively 
light, and capable of concentration. It must 
be a Marine Corps with its own air support— 
alr support furnished by pilots who know 
the problems of the ground troops. These 
pilots must be well indoctrinated tn the 
theory of close air support. And as the pilots 
must know the problems of the ground 
troops, so must the ground troops have con- 
fidence in the pllots—for it is that type of 
confidence that really provides the closest 
of close air support. 

Likewise, there must be a Navy, for so 
long as water covers 70 percent of the earth's 
surface, the sea lanes, be they above or below 
the water, remain vital—yes, indispensable— 
sources of transportation The nation that 
controls the sea will always remain predom- 
inant. 

And certainly, no new weapon will replace 
the Army, for in the Army lies the power of 
ultimate victory. 

But all three of these services must have 
freedom of movement and therein lies the 
importance of tactical air superiority. And, 
there must always be the capability of de- 
stroying productive capacity, transportation 
facilities, and civilian will to continue to 
fight—therein lies the power of a strategic 
alr force. So, obviously, there must be an 
Alr Force. 

I am not trying to be all things to all men, 
for I sincerely belleve that each of the four 
separate military services are mutually de- 
pendent; and likewise, each, within itself, 
must be reasonably independent. 

The National Security Act recognizes that 
each of the four services has a special mis- 
sion. I do not believe we could successfully 
wage war without the existence of each of 
the four services. 

And if the day should ever come when 
these four services are merged into one—if 
the doctrine of a single Chief of Staff or a 
single commandant or a single chief of op- 
erations—should ever infiltrate into our mil- 
itary system—then we shall be endangering 
the security of our Nation far more than if 
we had abolished any one of the four services. 
No man, regardless of his capacity, could 
possibly assume the responsibility of prepar- 
ing plans and directing, under the President, 
all of our Armed Forces. Such a person 
would have to have a military background. 
That background—of necessity—would have 
to be Army, or Navy, or Air Force, or Marine 
Corps. To ask that individual to forget his 
years of l-service environment; to ask him 
to forget his prejudices—whatever they 
might be; to ask him to be an outstanding 
authority on the importance of sea power, 
and the significance of a strategic air force, 
and the art of land warfare, and the neces- 
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sity for continually Improving the methods 
of amphibious warfare—is to ask for the im- 
possible. 

Perhaps one day in the future some effort 
may be made to bring about this merger, 
but it will be disguised in the clothes of 
more efficient unification. Watch for it, 
be ever vigilant, for such a move carries 
with it the invitation to disaster. 

It may be proposed as an economy meas- 
ure, and great cries of eliminating duplica- 
tion will be heard. This is the most insid- 
ious type of approach, for it has pocketbook 
appeal, but in protecting the pocketbook 
the trousers may disappear. Bear in mind, 
always, that there is a difference between 
unnecessary duplication and healthy compe- 
tition. Never sacrifice the immeasurable, 
intangible value of esprit de corps, for what- 
ever paltry, tangible savings might result 
from the adoption of a single uniform, 

And, so long as there is an exchange of 
Information, the efforts expended in re- 
search, development, and experimentation, 
on the same subject, by different services, 
are not wasted. There must be supervision, 
correlation, and progress analysis by the De- 
partment of Defense, but each service must 
be permitted to carry on its own develop- 
ment, for in that manner we produce not 
just a weapon, or a device, but the best 
weapon and the best device. 

There is no future for the nation that 
comes in second in a war, and the wars of 
this century have proved, beyond doubt, 
that the nation with second-best equipment, 
second-best research, or second-best pro- 
duction, does not dictate the peace terms. 

I am happy to see the proof of an excel- 
lent example of interservice exchange of in- 
formation here today. I congratulate each 
and every one of you, for each of you will 
go back to his own service, or his own 
nation, with a better understanding and a 
fuller appreciation of the importance and 


the necessity for the Marine Corps’ primary 


mission, 
I wish you all good luck In your next 
assignment. 


Threat of Atomic Grab 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems to me that the Con- 
gress should give greater attention to 
the important question of control of 
atomic energy. There seems to be a 
strong desire on the part of the Eisen- 
hower administration to give away this 
great atom power program to private 
monopolists, and to deny the people of 
America the benefits from the $14 billion 
investment they have made with their 
taxpayments. It is most alarming that 
this important question gets very little 
attention in the Congress. There is so 
little publicity on this matter that the 
public is unaware of the big grab which 
appears to be shaping up. To permit 
this program to fall into the hands of 
special private interests will not only re- 
sult in denying the American people the 
benefits of this great development, but it 
will also be a threat to traditional Amer- 
ican freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, the Nation owes a deep 
debt of gratitude to those who are call- 
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ing public attention to this question. In 
a recent issue of Labor, the official pub- 
lication of the railroad labor organiza- 
tions, an article by Senator JoHN F. KEN- 
NEDY, of Massachusetts, was published 
which deals with this important subject. 
I include herewith the contents of that 
story and his timely warning: 

Warns AGAINST ATOMIC GRAB BY MONOPOLIES 


A hot fight is ahead in Congress over a 
bill of such importance that it staggers 
the Imagination. The Senate-House Atomic 
Energy Committee is holding hearings on 
this bill. It would, among other things, 
allow private Interests to get atomic patents. 

This week, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, which handles the atom power pro- 
gram, urged the Senate-House committee to 
approve the patent part of the bill, 

On the other hand, Senator Joux F. KEN- 
NEDY, Democrat, of Massachusetts, pleaded 
that the committee put into the bill patent 
provisions insuring that the public, and not 
private monopolists, will get the benefits 
from the American people's tremendous in- 
vestment in atom developments. 

PUBLIC PAID $14 BILLION 

As was testified earlier by Jerry Voorhls, 
former Congressman from California, and 
now executive director of the Cooperative 
League of the United States of America, “the 
people provided $14 billion of public funds to 
discover and develop atomic power. Owner- 
ship of that power vests in the American 
people. 

“This new and potentially decisive re- 
source,“ Voorhis told the committee, must 
be used to reduce monopolies, not to increase 
them.” 

Both Voorhis and Kennepy pointed out 
that the original Atomic Energy Act, still 
on the books, provides that all atomic pat- 
ents belong to the Federal Government, 
and all patented processes can be used— 
free—by any private corporation which takes 
part in the atom power program, 

COULD BLOCK PROGRESS 


In contrast, the bill before the committee 
would enable Power Trust companies and 
other big business interests to get atom 
patent monopolies. They could use patents, 
not to promote development of atom power, 
but to block such development. 

As the famous O'Mahoney monopoly in- 
vestigation back in the 1930's revealed, big 
corporations often get patents and put them 
on the shelf, to keep new discoveries from 
interfering with old vested interests, 

Kennevy told the Senate-House commit- 
tees that free and rapid development of 
atomic power is especially important to the 
New England States, which have the highest 
electric rates In the country because they 
are in the grip of the private Power Trust. 

“For example. he said, “the highest resi- 
dential rate in the United States, for 250 
kilowatt hours, is §9.51—in Boston and near- 
by Massachusetts cities. Contrast this with 
the lowest rate—83.50—in Tacoma, Wash.” 
which has public-owned power, 

STAKES ARE HIGH 


Low-cost atomic power can rescue New 
England from its present plight, KENNEDY 
sald, but that won't happen if atom power 
gets tied up in private patent monopolies. 

To keep atom power development free, 
KENNEDY urged the Senate-House commit- 
tee to put Into the bill a requirement that, 
when private interests get atom patents, 
they must let anyone else use the patented 
Processes, upon payment of “reasonable li- 
cense fees.” 

“Participation of private industry in the 
atomic power program,” Kenneoy declared, 
“must not cause the public to lose control 
of this development. Extremely high stakes 
are involved.” 
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EDWARD R. MURROW REPORTS ON ATOMIC 
ENERGY FIGHT 


Mr. Speaker, I also wish to include 
herewith remarks that were made by Mr. 
Edward R. Murrow, prominent news 
commentator, who discussed this im- 
portant question in his radio report over 
CBS radio network on June 7, 1954, 
His remarks follow herewith: 

Washington is watching an interesting 
struggle over a revision of powers within the 
Atomic Energy Commission, It is proposed 
to give the Chairman greater authority than 
other members by assuring him sole admin- 
istrative control. The bill amending the 
atomic law would name the Chairman “the 
principal officer” of the Commission. The 
Commission would continue to make the 
policy, but the issue is one-man rule as 
agsinst commission-rule in administering 
it. Chairman Louis L. Straws and Joseph 
Campbell favor the change; Eugene Zuckert, 
Henry Smyth, and Thomas E. Murray oppose 
it. Such an issue naturally attracts atten- 
tion, for the public usually is reluctant to 
concentrate a great deal of power in one 
man. And it would be a great deal of power 
if the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission were made the “principal officer.” 
When the Commission finishes its present 
expansion program, it will have a gross capi- 
tal investment and equipment of $8 billion. 
This is more than Dupont, General Motors, 
and United States Steel put together. Run- 
ning it single-handed would mean a lot of 
power, and that can be said without any 
refiections on the capabilities and character 
of Chairman Straws. But more interest- 
ing—and surely more significant—is another 
issue raised by the Commission in its report 
to Congress. This has to do with the devel- 
opment of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses. The Commission recommends that 
private industry take this over from the 
Government. This is what the report says: 
“Obtaining full participation of the Nation’s 
electrical energy producers and equipment 
manufacturers in the development and pro- 
duction of nuclear power is, in our judgment, 
the best way of securing the maximum re- 
turn on the public inyestment in this phase 
of our atomic energy program.” 

Previously in the report the commission 
had said, in effect, that we are a society of 
private enterprise and should remain 80. 
Nuclear power, it said, “should be produced 
and distributed by the private and public 
power systems and not by the Commission.” 
And that, it argued, would let nuclear power 
“confirm and strengthen, rather than 
change, our way of life.” But what the Com- 
mission proposes may itself be a change in 
our way of life. It is not easy to find a name 
for the kind of society it would produce. 
Obviously it wouldn't be socialism, for 
though the people put up the money for 
atomic development and now own the proc- 
ess and the plant, the profits under socialism 
(if there are profits) would go directly or 
indirectly to the people. But just because 
something isn't socialism it isn't automatic- 
ally free or private enterprise. In free enter- 
prise the capital is put up by private per- 
sons—at a risk—and that is what entitled 
them to the profits they make. Obviously 
it wouldn't be free or private enterprise to 
collect the equivalent of $75 from every per- 
son in the United States for nuclear devel- 
opment, which is what the Government has 
done. This is public money and the dis- 
covery and the indstry now belong to the 
public. Of course, if private industry buys 
its way in, and the public is reimbursed for 
its capital outlay, that could end up as pri- 
vate enterprise. But the AEC doesn’t sug- 
gest this should happen. And nothing is 
being said about it so far in Congress, It 
just isn't explained how the public property 
is to become private property, I should 
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mention that giving public property to 
private persons, or selling it at nominal cost, 
is not necessarily reprehensible. It was 
worthily done by Abraham Lincoln in the 
Homestead Act, for example. But it is not 
the same to give away a whole range of new 
knowledge and a vast equipment that have 
cost the public an outlay of $12 billion. This 
is not said to object to atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes becoming a function of 
private enterprise. Most Americans will 
agree that this is a valid objective. But one 
is entitled to know just how this public 
property is to become private property. And 
we may need a new name for the kind of so- 
ciety we might become, 

As I said, it isn’t socialism, but it also 
isn't pure private enterprise. If one assumes 
that neither the administration nor Con- 
gress wants to arrange simply a gigantic 
handout of the public property, what do 
they have in mind? It is not a mixed econ- 
omy, even though the proposal is that the 
Government stop making nuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes and go on making it 
for defense. For it is not characteristic of 
a mixed economy to turn over publicly 
financed and operated functions to private 
persons. Another name for the proposal 
may be subsidy. Letting private industry 
benefit from the nearly four billions it cost 
simply to develop nuclear energy and use 
part of the public's plant and equipment, 
would be one of the most sensational sub- 
eidies of all time. Must we learn to call our 
form of society in the atomic era “subsidized 
free enterprise"? One should hope not. It 
sounds like double-talk. To quote again 
from the AEC report, the aim is: “Securing 
the maximum return on the public invest- 
ment." But the maximum return to whom? 
Is it to the public which put up the capital? 
Or Is it to private corporations? These ques- 
tions are worth thinking about. 


Some Basic Agricultural Facts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the farm 
problem is the most important domestic 
problem confronting the administration 
and the Congress today. It has many 
ramifications, and no easy solution. For 
months the House Committee on Agri- 
culture has been holding hearings on 
this problem. Last summer the com- 
mittee toured the country to get first- 
hand information from the farmers 
themselves on how best to deal with it. 
The farm problem directly affects all 
city dwellers as well as all farmers; 
therefore, a sound solution is of national 
importance, 

Farming is big business. American 
farmers have a total investment of $141 
billion. That is not chicken feed. Last 
year our farmers spent $24 billion put- 
ting in, cultivating, and harvesting their 
crops. The average investment per 
worker in industry is $12,000; the average 
investment per farm worker is $18,000. 

In 1953 the average yearly cash income 
of the American farmer was $850, while 
the average yearly income of the in- 
dustrial worker was $1,850. 

Since 1945 the cost of handling farm 
products after they leave the farm— 
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packaging, milling, transporting, can- 
ning, retailing, and so forth—has in- 
creased 83 percent. The farmer’s share 
of the consumer’s dollar has actually 
decreased during that time. 

For example, take a loaf of bread, a 
basic item of food. In 1947 the average 
selling price of a loaf of bread was 13 
cents, out of which the farmer reccived 
2% cents as his share. In 1952 the avy- 
erage selling price of a loaf of bread was 
16 cents, out of which the farmer re- 
ceived 244 cents, 

To have a healthy economy the pur- 
chasing power of both farmer and in- 
dustrial worker must be maintained. 
Government statistics show that factory 
wages have gone up more than the cost 
of food; that for 1 hour of work the fac- 
tory worker can buy more agricultural 
commodities today than at any time 
during the past 40 years. That is not 
true of the farmer’s purchasing power 
in connection with the things he has to 
buy. It takes more bushels of wheat or 
corn today to buy a tractor, a piece of 
farm machinery, an auto, than it did 20 
years ago. 

The farm problem is a national prcb- 
lem affecting all the people. Without 
question it is the number one domestic 
problem, 

IMFORTS AND EXPORTS OF FARM PRODUCTS 


Mr, Speaker, according to a report cf 
the United States Tariff Commission, we 
imported, in 1952, $5 billion worth of 
agricultural products and exported $4 
billion worth of agricultural products— 
a $1 billion balance of trade in favor of 
the farmers of foreign countries. Of 
course, coffee, tea, bananas, and crude 
rubber are included in this overall pic- 
ture of agricultural imports, but we also 
imported immense quantities of sugar, 
wool, oils and fats, tobacco, wheat, feeds 
and fodders, hides and skins, all of which 
compete in our markets with the prod- 
ucts of our own farms. 

How can we support farm prices 
when we import huge quantities of farm 
products that compete with our own? 
We try to hold up farm prices by Goy- 
ernment supports—at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense—and at the same time we actually 
depress farm prices by permitting heavy 
imports. Does this make sense? Should 
not our tariff policy and our farm sub- 
sidy program go hand in hand, in the 
same direction, rather than pulling in 
opposite directions as they do now? 
REESTABLISHING A SOUND HEALTHY AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Speaker, President Eisenhower's 
Administration is making an earnest ef- 
fort to reverse the socialistic trend of the 
past 20 years. This effort was reflected 
especially in the President's farm mes- 
sage. That message emphasized the 
fact that it is much easier to start sub- 
sidies than to end subsidies. 

Trying to taper off the farm subsidy 
habit is analogous to trying to taper oif 
a patient's dope habit. To try to correct 
problems of supply and demand through 
price supports or other legislative de- 
vices is the same as trying to ease a pa- 
tient through a period of severe pain and 
shock by the use of opiates. 

The Eisenhower-Benson farm pro- 
gram as outlined in the President's Mes- 
sage is a program for a gradual transi- 
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tion from a fixed 90 percent support to 

a flexible 75 to 90 percent support; from 
a program depending upon opiates or 
dope in the form of subsidies and price 
supports to a sound and healthy free 
economy, 

POLITICALLY SAFE BUT ECONOMICALLY 
UNSOUND 

Mr. Speaker, the Wallace-Hopkins 
agricultural program was one that pro- 
duced high prices through an “economy 
of scarcity,” a program based upon cur- 
tailed production. It was politically safe 
but economically unsound. The Tru- 
man-Brannan agricultural program was 
one that produced high prices, encour- 
aged overproduction, and resulted in 
tremendous surpluses—at present over 
$7 billion of taxpayers’ money tied up in 
these surpluses. What are we to do 
with these immense surpluses? This 
program was also politically safe but 
economically unsound. It won reelec- 
tion for President Truman in 1948 when 
he made his whistle-stop invasion of the 
normally Republican farm counties of 
the Middle West. 

The Eisenhower-Benson agricultural 
program of flexible supports, raised or 
lowered to offset scarcity or abundance, 
is not politically safe but it is economic- 
ally sound, It is a feasible method or 
approach to the elimination of rigid 
parity supports and the establishment 
of a sound, safe agricultural program 
based upon supply and demand. 

The program outlined in President 
Eisenhower's farm message proposes a 
gradual changeover from a politically 
safe but economically unsound farm pro- 
gram inaugurated under the New Deal, 
to a sound, safe, and healthy farm pro- 
gram, tailored to fit the needs of our 
modern-day agricultural conditions, 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY COMPARED 


Mr. Speaker, an excellent example of 
the difference in results as between gov- 
ernment control of agriculture and pri- 
vate ownership and control of agricul- 
ture is the recent happenings in Russia 
and Turkey. 

Russia is a vast agricultural country. 
She formerly produced farm surpluses to 
sell on the world markets. Great quan- 
tities of Russian wheat were exported in 
bygone years. Today Russia cannot and 
does not produce enough food for her 
own people. Why the change? 

Turkey, on the other hand, has doub- 
led her grain production in the last 3 
years: her cattle have increased from 
55 million head to 62 million head dur- 
ing the same time; and her cotton pro- 
duction has increased 60 percent. Why 
the difference? 

Turkey and Russia are neighbors. 
Turkey borders Russia on the south. 
Both Turkey and Russia has modernized 
their farming methods, installing trac- 
tors, modern machinery, hydroelectric 
dams, water systems, and so forth. Why 
then has Turkey achieved what Russia 
would like to achieve—namely, an 
abundance of food supplies? 

Turkey today has a democratic form 
of government and encourages private 
initiative, private ownership, and opera- 
tion of her farms. Russia has a dicta- 
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torship with government ownership of 
all forms of productive property, includ- 
ing the farms. That is the difference. 
Under the Wallace-Hopkins farm pro- 
gram for America, and under the Bran- 
nan-Truman farm program, our Ameri- 
can farmers were to be regimented, su- 
pervised, with Government acreage allot- 
ment, marketing controls, crop controls, 
and subsidies as the order of the day. Is 
that what our American farmers want? 
Do they want to become Russianized? 
THE TWO-PRICE FARM PLAN 


Mr. Speaker, prospects for a two-price 
farm plan are becoming brighter. Both 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Ben- 
son, and the chairman of the House Ag- 
ricultural Committee, CLIFFORD HOPE, 
favor a two-price system on wheat and 
cotton, two American farm crops, part 
of which must be sold upon the world 
market. They advocate flexible sup- 
ports upon those crops that do not enter 
world markets, such as corn, The claim 
is made that this combination farm pro- 
gram will increase the overall income of 


the American farmer, and such a pro- 


gram would do away with the need for 
acreage and marketing restrictions— 
two things repugnant to our American 
farmers. 

Government price-support programs 
have priced American farm products out 
of world markets. Germany used to buy 
more than half her raw cotton from the 
United States. Now she buys less than 
20 percent of her raw cotton from us, be- 
cause she can buy raw cotton 5 cents 
per pound cheaper from other countries. 

Mr. Speaker, the two-price farm pro- 
gram, now proposed as a necessary part 
of an overall farm program, is nothing 
more or less than the old McNary- 
Haugen plan. It proposes to provide the 
American market price for all the wheat 
and cotton needed for home consump- 
tion—about 90 percent of the crop—and 
the world price for the surplus wheat 
and cotton. 

The McNary-Haugen farm plan was 
passed by Congress back in 1926, but 
vetoed by President Coolidge. It has 
never been given a tryout, 

America consumes about 90 percent 
of all our industrial and agricultural 
production. The 10-percent surplus 
production is the factor that gluts the 
market and brings about low prices, 
Under the McNary-Haugen plan the 
American farmer would receive the 
American market price for 90 percent of 
his crop, and the world market price for 
his surplus crop. 

The beauty of the McNary-Haugen 
farm plan is that it costs the American 


taxpayer nothing, but it does guarantee 


to the American farmer the American 
market price for 90 percent of his crop. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, the Eisen- 
hower-Benson farm program is a sound, 
sensible farm program, based upon our 
American system of free enterprise. It 
proposes a gradual changeover from the 
present unsatisfactory and unsound pro- 
gram to a sound, self-adjusting program 
that will prove satisfactory and benefi- 
cial to American agriculture. The new 
administration’s farm program should 
be adopted and given a fair trial. 
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Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Departments Appropriations Biil 
for 1955 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9447) making 
appropriations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related independent agenctes, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, there 
is, perhaps, no legislation that more 
deeply affects the lives of the great 
majority of our citizens than this annual 
appropriation bill for the Labor Depart- 
ment, the Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Department, and related agencies. 

The regulations we enact to promote 
Christian working conditions for our 
people and the measure we approve for 
the protection of their health are cer- 
tainly matters of vital importance to 
our national welfare; that is why I have 
felt formally compelled, in these 8 years 
of my membership in the House, to take a 
keen and personal interest in this bill. 

I realize full well that able members 
of the committee, who have worked and 
studied through long days and nights in 
preparing this bill, will discuss it in de- 
tail during the general debate. How- 
ever, I would feel lax in my duty if I 
did not at least outline my own earnest 
convictions. 

To try to measure the health and hap- 
piness of human beings in terms of dol- 
lars and cents is a most difficult, if not 
impossible, endeavor. We are all, I am 
sure, agreed on the necessity for prac- 
ticing economy in Government expendi- 
tures to preserve our financial stability. 
However, I think we are further agreed 
that questionable economy at the ex- 
pense of lowered national standards of 
working conditions and health protec- 
tion is most unwise and impractical. 

In my decided opinion, cuts in sev- 
eral items of this bill, as recommended 
by the committee and the Bureau of the 
Budget, are indeed examples of penny 
wisdom against pound foolishness. 

Mr. Chairman, I earnestly hope, there- 
fore, that no crippling reductions will 
be adopted today, for instance, in the 
appropriations for the full and continu- 
ing operation of the Hill-Burton hos- 
pital construction program, the Wage 
and Hour Division, the Food and Drug 
Administration, the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, the vocational and reha- 
bilitation program, and the National In- 
stitutes of Health and Medical Research. 
These are emphatically services that 
have proved their worth to the American 
people. 

The Hill-Burton hospital construction 
program was originally approved, in 
1946, by unanimous vote in both Houses 
as a bipartisan bill; it should be con- 
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tinued as such. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has tes- 
tified that there is still a shortage of 
over 600,000 hospital beds in this coun- 
try at the present time, and that we 
need to construct about 36,000 beds a 
year to keep up with the increase in our 
population. I have not heard a single 
word yet to justify a reduction of one 
nickel in the amount that has been 
recommended by the administration, 
namely, $75 million, which is only about 
one-half of the amount authorized in the 
basic law. The Hill-Burton Hospital 
Construction Act is one of the most bene- 
ficial and humanitarian measures ever 
adopted by the Congress, and I trust the 
administration figure will be approved, 
with more if possible. 

The Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor enforces the min- 
imum wage and child labor laws that 
are now on our statute books. Having 
adopted these laws, and I have heard no 
voice urging their repeal, then certainly 
we have the moral obligation to provide 
sufficient money for their reasonable en- 
forcement, Protecting our children 
from the abuse of unscrupulous em- 
ployers and insuring our working people 
are paid their proper wages are sound 
national investments. Let us take no 
unwise step that will prevent this im- 
portant agency from carrying out its 
congressional instructions by the laws we 
have already adopted. 

Last year, we passed a law giving the 
Food and Drug Administration in- 
creased authority to inspect food fac- 
tories. May I ask what good that law is 
if sufficient money is not available to the 
Administration to carry it out. Let us 
realize that any severe reduction in this 
regard simply means that the American 
taxpayers will get less protection against 
poisonous foods, dangerous drugs and 
cosmetics, and against the fraudulent 
sale of worthless, if not hurtful, remedies 
for serious diseases. 

With respect to proposed reduction in 
employment security funds, outside of 
several injustices connected with it, may 
I simply say it is almost incredible to 
Suggest such a cut when we have a 
mounting problem with regard to un- 
employment in multiple areas of the 
country. The practical wisdom of any 
such action at this time is certainly open 
to serious question. 

Also, rather than any reduction in 
vocational and rehabilitation funds, it 
is my contention that, if anything, they 
could well be increased. My personal 
observation of the vocational education 
program in my own State has convinced 
me that this program merits substantial 
Federal support. Vocational education is 
rapidly becoming more and more impor- 
tant, and its need is becoming more and 
more intensified because of our changing 
pattern of occupational employment. 
The States need encouragement in this 
field. I think all of us well appreciate 
the importance of vocational education 
to our national defense program. The 
authorities tell us it appears we will 
always need a stand-by supply of skilled 
workers. The various States, of course, 
should assume their fair share of respon- 
sibility, but the problem admittedly has 
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a national aspect and impact we cannot 
afford to overlook. 

I understand that an attempt to in- 
crease the appropriation for vocational 
rehabilitation and to remove the restric- 
tive language in the present law requir- 
ing individual States to put up at least 
75 cents for each Federal dollar will be 
made, and I intend to support these 
proposals. 

The United States is currently re- 
habilitating about 65,000 people each 
year, but there are about 250,000 ca- 
pable of being rehabilitated. It has 
been testified by responsible officials and 
experts, year after year, that in this pro- 
gram, for every dollar that is appropri- 
ated in Federal funds, the Federal Gov- 
ernment receives $10 back; that is cer- 
tainly excellent economy. There is, 
then, no reason in the world why we 
should not maintain and expand this 
program that actually is materially prof- 
itable as well as being a concrete dem- 
onstration of the Christian character of 
our Nation. It is an investment in youth 
which will pay back vast dividends and 
multiply the productive capacity of the 
Nation. There is no more important 
part of this bill than that relating to 
our Public Health Service, which in- 
cludes our several institutes on health. 
Our economic loss resulting from crip- 
pling diseases runs into untold billions 
of dollars. Medical experts tell us the 
cause and cure of such dreadful afic- 
tions among others as cancer, multiple 
sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, cerebral 
palsy, arthritis, rheumatism, heart dis- 
ease, and even blindness can be even- 
tually found. With adequate facilities 
for continuing study and research they 
are confident of success. It is my own 
heartfelt conviction that Federal ex- 
penditures, for continuing medical re- 
search and health protection pay for 
themselves a million times over—in the 
reduction of human suffering and in di- 
rect economic returns to individuals and 
the Nation as a whole. Even at a time 
when I well realize we must examine all 
Federal appropriations with critical 
scrutiny I do not hesitate to ask you, 
in Christian charity and wisdom, to not 
only maintain the present program but 
provide for its expansion. 

There are other features of this bill 
that time does not permit me to dwell 
upon. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, may I 
may say this. At a time when we are 
generously granting billions of dollars 
to aid our foreign allies, is it wise to 
neglect our own citizens? At a time 
when we are telling the world of our 
better way of life, as opposed to Com- 
munist slavery, is it intelligent patri- 
otism to dangerously reduce so many 
public services whose contributions to 
national progress have been so univer- 
Sally acknowledged? At a time when 
we are engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle with the curse of communism, 
is it practical to disrupt the morale of 
our own people? I submit it is not. Let 
us not, in this hour of national destiny, 
abandon and retreat from the civilized 
progress we have steadily maintained 
since the good Lord blessed us with an 
independent existence, 
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Greater Aircraft Carrier Potential 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY J. LATHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, on June 
8 the Navy pulled the wraps off a new, 
small, and simpler carrier-based jet 
plane which will carry an atom bomb, 
It is the Douglas A4D Skyhawk. 

This is a startling and encouraging 
reversal of the trend toward larger, more 
complicated, and more expensive planes. 

The significance and importance of 
this development becomes apparent, 
even to the nonmilitary eye, upon casual 
analysis: 

First. It roughly doubles the capacity 
and effectiveness of America’s most 
potent fighting unit, the aircraft carrier. 
This new plane with less than half of 
the weight and size of the conventional 
jet, will make it possible for each carrier 
to mother many more planes, keep a 
goodly portion of them in the air con- 
tinually, and each plane can carry an 
atom bomb. ` 

Second. It will make possible the use 
of additional conventional carriers by 
eliminating the necessity for strengthen- 
ing the underpinning of the flight decks 
required for the heavier planes. 

Third. Being smaller, the new plane 
will be much more difficult to detect 
visually or by radar, and less easy to hit 
by enemy fire. 

Fourth. It will save money. The cost 
of large new complicated combat planes 
is staggering. The new plane will cost 
less than half as much, can be produced 
much faster, and will require less stra- 
tegic materials. 

We need large planes for a variety of 
uses, of course. But there is no virtue, 
necessarily, in mere bigness. 

The Navy and the Douglas Aircraft 
Co. are to be congratulated for produc- 
ing this new and promising atom-attack 
plane. 

I set forth below the following story 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on June 8, 1954: 

Navy Unverns Licar Jer ro Carrer 
Smatt Atomic Boma 
(By Gladwin Hill) 

Los AnceLes, June 7.—A new Navy jet at- 
tack bomber that reverses the trend toward 
ever bigger and more complicated military 
planes was shown for the first time today 
at the Douglas Aircraft Co.'s El Segundo 
plant. 

The craft, a single-seater dubbed the A4D 
Skyhawk, was designed to carry the later- 
model small atomic bombs. It has a wing- 
spread of only about 30 feet and a length 
of about 40 feet. Exact specifications were 
not officially disclosed. 

The ship is only about half the size of 
existing service planes performing compar- 
able functions, weighing less than 15,000 

pounds against their normal weight of 
around 30,000 pounds. 

Powered by a Wright J-65 Sapphire en- 
gine, it is designed for speeds in the neigh- 
borhood of 600 miles an hour—iess than the 
speed of sound. 
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have anyone of dubious loyalty or anyone 
who, though completely loyal, may still be 
a security risk In the officer corps of the 
United States military would be unthinkable. 
But it seems to us to be unfair to Mid- 
shipman Yadlowsky to permit him to get to 
the point of graduation then withold his 
commission because a security check had 
not been completed. Why wasn't it com- 
pleted—and long ago? In fairness to a mid- 
shipman and in the interest of the national 
security, why aren't such checks completed, 
and the candidates cleared or rejected, before 
they even enter the Academy? 

If it is argued that close security checks 
have been ordered only recently, under 
stricter procedures, and that there was not 
sufficient time to complete Yadlowsky’s and 
the other 2, then we ask, How is it that 
there was time to complete security checks 
on the other 848 members of the class, but 
not these 3? And suppose the rules were 
tightened recently? That should have no 
effect whatever; the Government, the Navy, 
and the Academy should have been conduct- 
ing the closest kind of check these many 
years, regardless of recent orders and pro- 
cedures, Communism has been around for 
a long time, and if the authorities at the 
Academy and in the Navy Department have 
not, on their own, been scrutinizing candi- 
dates, then there has been a dereliction of 
duty. 

If when the checks finally have been com- 
pleted and Midshipman Yadlowsky's connec- 
tion with communism is found to be no 
more direct than the fact that his father, 
himself no Communist, once bought an in- 
surance policy—17 years ago—from an or- 
ganization now listed as subversive, the 
Government will be on slippery ground if 
it refuses a commission to the midshipman, 

It seems to us that even membership in 
an organization that has been branded as 
Communist dominated is not necessarily 
damning. How about the old United Elec- 
trical Workers of the CIO? Jim Carey, 
secretary-treasurer of the CIO, was a mem- 
ber of that union for many years, and Jim is 
about the most stout-hearted anti-Commu- 
nist we know. But instead of getting out of 
UE, Jim stayed in and waged a relentless 
battle to wrest his union from the Commies. 
He never did, and finally the CIO gave it 
and other Red-led internationals the heave- 
ho. But because Jim Carey was a member 
of the old UE, could he be branded a Com- 
munist? The idea is preposterous. 

The Communist threat, of course, is from 
within as well as from the outside, and we 
must constantly be on guard against it. 
But we must exercise great care in the way 
we go about it so that some day some of 
us won't find ourselves in hot water with 
the Investigators because our great-great- 
grandfathers were revolutionaries—Ameri- 
can revolutionaries, 


Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, have you 
placed your order for color TV yet? 
Sets will be out this autumn. 

Quaere: How many citizens of the 
Soviet Union have even seen TV? How 
many are likely to see it in this genera- 
tion? Any wonder Russia keeps its doors 
locked? 
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lowa’s First National Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. HENRY CO. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article written by 
Florence L. Clark, of McGregor, Iowa, 
which appeared in the Chicago Sun- 
day Tribune on May 16, 1954: 

Mounps Area or Iowa Is a Historic SITE 
(By Florence L. Clark) 

McGrecor, Jowa—To the many who are 
planning to make the well-known national 
parks in the West their vacation objective 
this year, visits en route to smaller national- 

k areas may add variety and informative 
interest to the trip. 

One of the newest and most accessible of 
these parks, just off a popular Federal high- 
way to Yellowstone park, is Emgy Mounds 
National monument in northeastern Iowa. 

After crossing the Mississippi River on 
U. S. 18 from Prairie du Chien, Wis., the new 
park is reached by a drive of only a few 
minutes north beside the great river. 

The 1,200 acre monument of secluded val- 
leys and high rugged bluffs preserves some 
of the last traces of prehistoric Indians. 

First settlers in the United States and 
Canada found mounds so numerous over 
much of the country that a legend grew 
that a mysterious race, “the mound 
builders,” once had peopled the region. It 
is now known “the lost race“ were ancestors 
of the modern Indians. 

Effigy mounds are distinct from the com- 
monly seen round and linear mounds. Built 
in the shape of animals, birds, and fish, they 
are found only in a limited area in Wiscon- 
sin and along the Mississippi bluffs in north- 
east Iowa and southeast Minnesota. 

The monument, fringing the Mississippi 
bluffs for several miles, is divided by the 
Yellow River and its untamed valley, often 
spoken of as “the wildest spot in Iowa.” 

Outstanding among the many effigies is a 
procession of 10 bear mounds known as the 
“Marching Bears” and “Big Bear” mound, 70 
feet across the shoulders and 137 feet long, 
the largest effigy known. 

Archeologists beliéve that the Indians 
erected burial mounds in the shape of ani- 
mals, birds, and fish because they were the 
burial places of important persons. 

A walk past the mounds along the ridges 
gives the visitor fine views of the Mississippi 
River, islands, and hills, said by world 
travelers to be among the finest inland wa- 
ter scenes. A far-reaching view is from Fire 
Point, so named because excavation of some 
of the mounds have indicated cremation 
burials. In the distance to the south from 
Fire Point is the Junction of the Wisconsin 
River. with the Mississipp!, scene of the dis- 
covery of the father of waters by Joliet and 
Marquette, 

Effigy Mounds Monument also features the 
white man's early history in this area. On 
Yellow River is the spot where Jefferson 
Davis, later president of the Confederacy but 
then a young lieutenant fresh from West 
Point, built and ran the first sawmill in the 
northwest, while he was at Fort Crawford 
courting his wife-to-be, Commander Zach- 
ary Taylor's beautiful daughter, Knox. 

An abandoned steamboat landing at the 
base of one of the bluffs once was a popular 
place for the old wood-burning boats to tie 
up to take on wood. 

The visitor more interested in natural 
beauty will and wild flower gardens in the 
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valleys on the monument and the hills cov- 
ered with oaks, maples, hickory, and walnut 
trees, and carpets of ferns and mosses. 

Spring is a particularly good time for na- 
ture lovers to visit the monument to see the 
wild flowers and birds. Bird watchers have 
found the monument lands an ideal obser- 
vation center. 

Headquarters of Emgy Mounds National 
Monument is at the base of the bluffs beside 
Highway 13. From there guides lead visitors 
up an easy trall to the mounds. 

Should visitors decide to spend more than 
a few hours at the monument, there are good 
hotels, motels, and restaurants in nearby 
towns. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include a brief re- 
port entitled “History of the Develop- 
ment of Effigy Mounds National Monu- 
ment, Iowa,” prepared by Dr. Conrad L. 
Wirth, Director of the National Park 
Service, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C., on May 26, 1954, as 
follows: 

HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF EFFIGY 

Movunps NATIONAL MONUMENT, Iowa 


Effigy Mounds National Monument, Iowa, 
was established by Presidential proclamation 
on October 25, 1949. Yet the history of the 
development of this area for national park 
or monument purposes goes back much 
earlier than this date. 

As early as 1918, a bill was introduced in 
Congress to establish a national park, to be 
known as the Mississippi Valley National 
Park, near Prairie du Chien, Wis., and Mc- 
Gregor, Iowa. The land to be included in 
this park had an area of about 1,650 acres 
and included a strip of the left bank of the 
Mississippi River, stretching from McGregor, 
Towa, to a point directly opposite the mouth 
of the Wisconsin River. This bill was not 
passed by Congress. 

On June 16, 1930, the President signed a 
bill which directed the National Park Service 
to make an official inspection of the upper 
Mississippi River area and to report to Con- 
gress on the desirability of the area as a 
national park. This survey was made for 
the Service by Mr. Roger W. Toll and he rec- 
ommended that while a national park along 
the upper Mississippi Valley did not seem 
desirable, a national monument to prezerve 
and protect certain of the unique Indian 
mounds in this area would be of great in- 
terest and benefit to the Nation. 

The Iowa Conservation Commission, espe- 
cially Dr. Charles R. Keyes, State archeolo- 
gist, and Dr. L. H. Pammel, chairman of the 
commission, was active in backing the idea 
of a national monument to protect these 
Indian antiquities, especially those in the 
vicinity of McGregor, Iowa, 

In 1941, the Advisory Board on National 
Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, and Monu- 
ments declared the proposed Emgy Mounds 
National Monument to be of national scien- 
tific importance. In the same year, by an 
act of the 49th General Assembly, the State 
of Iowa authorized conveyance of 1,000 acres 
of land to the Federal Government for the 
establishment of a national monument pro- 
tecting the Eflgy Mounds near McGregor, 
Iowa. 

The war years intervened, and it was not 
until early in 1948 that title to the land could 
be fully cleared and actual transfer to Fed- 
eral ownership take place. Although the 
total area of the monument still lacked 204 
acres which the State of Iowa had indicated 
Its willingness to transfer when authority 
had been enacted by the State Legislature, 
President Truman signed the proclamation 
establishing Efigy Mounds National Monu- 
ment on October 25, 1949. The donation of 
the remaining 204 acres was accepted by the 
Federal Government on November 10, 1952. 

Throughout the entire period during 
which this project took shape and was es- 
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tablished, Congressman Tartu assisted tts 
progress in many ways, materially aiding the 
enactment of legislation in the State and 
in Congress. Since the Effigy Mounds Na- 
tional Monument has become a reality, he 
has followed its further development with 
keenest interest. 

Along with Drs. Keyes and Pammel, other 
conservation-minded Iowans, including Mr. 
Ellison Orr, Mrs. Addison Parker, and Mr. 
V. W. Flickinger, were most active and help- 
ful tn obtaining the establishment of this 
monument—Iowa'’s first national monu- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, it was a labor of love to 
promote the establishment of this his- 
toric and unique monument. There is 
nothing like it anywhere. It must be 
seen to be appreciated. Scenic northeast 
Iowa is rich in American Indian tradi- 
tion and lore. Small wonder that in- 
creasing numbers of tourists from far 
and near are eager to see and are fas- 
cinated by Iowa's first national monu- 
ment. 


Bar Mitzvah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 
Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, every 
religion has its devotional rituals and 


customs. One of the many beliefs and 
practices of the Jewish people is the 


custom of formally recognizing that- 


time in a boy's life when he passes from 
childhood to manhood. It is a formal 
recognition by his family, his relatives, 
and his friends, that he has passed the 
status of being a child with a child's ir- 
responsibility for careless actions and 
that he has entered the status of ma- 
turity when he must assume the respon- 
sibility of manhood for his daily actions, 
his respect for the obligations to his re- 
ligion, his Nation, his family, his rela- 
tives, and his friends, 

This custom of the Jews is called bar 
mitzvah. It is a time of tears and laugh- 
ter, of prayer and soberness, and finally 
of feasting and happiness. The boy who 
is the principal in this age-old but ever 
new custom is given the recognition due 
a new adult among his elders. In turn 
he publicly acknowledges his new status 
and pledges his dedication to the age-old 
spiritual and filial principles and obliga- 
tions of the people of Israel. 

On the 15th of May, Fred Babbitt, a 
boy of 13 years, the son of Irving and 
Fae Babbitt, very dear friends of mine, 
celebrated the custom of bar mitzvah 
with his family, relatives, and friends. 
At the appointed time he stood before 
the congregation and made the following 
pledge, which, because of its significance, 
Mr. Speaker, I insert in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Elohenu Velohe Avosenu, our God and God 
of our fathers. In the great tradition of 
our faith, it has been my privilege this day 
to take my place alongside my elders in 
Israel as a bar mitzvah, I stand in Thy 


presence, and give thanks unto Thee for all 
my blessings. I am grateful for the rich 
tradition of Jewish plety which I have re- 
ceived as a heritage from my family, from 
my great-grandparents and my grandmother 
of blessed memory, from my great-grand- 
mother who now In her 97th year has lived 
to enjoy the news of my bar mitzvah, and 
from my grandparents who are here to share 
this wonderful day. 

Iam grateful for the love and the guidance 
of my beloved mother and father, who have 
provided not only for my physical well-being, 
but for my religious inspiration as well, and 
the affection of my sister. I am grateful for 
the privilege of living in this land of free- 
dom, where I may now carry on the age- 
old traditions of our faith in security and 
peace. 

In this spirit of thanksgiving, then, I turn 
my steps toward the future and pray that 
I may justify all these blessings, and reward 
the love of my dear ones by growing into the 
kind of American and Jew of whom they can 
be proud. Standing on the threshold of that 
future I pronounce the benediction with 
which our people have greeted every great 
event in life, and in my own name and the 
name of all my dear ones, proclaim: 

Blessed art Thou. O Lord our God, Ruler 
of the Universe, who hast kept us alive and 
preserved us and enabled us to reach this 
glorious season. Amen. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to Inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra coples, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 1s 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that thelr addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the dally Recor, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized book dealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
Tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
book dealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. Jaa. 
Supp. 2). 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 
Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. O. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recor», the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
Trom such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
FFT. O be eaves 
, and no sale shall be made on 

85 (U. S. Code, title 44, scc. 150, p. 1939). 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 


Speaker, Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
The Hay-Adams 


Abbitt, Watkins M., Va 
Abernethy, Thos, G., Miss- 6279 29th St. 


Adair, E. Ross, Ind 3971 Langley Ct., 
Apt. 596-B 

Addonizio, Hugh J., N. J 

Albert, Carl, Oxla 


Alexander, Hugh Q. N. C_. 
Allen, John J., Jr., Calif... 
Allen, Leo E., Il 1 University Club 


-4545 Conn. Ave. 


Andresen, August H., Min 
Andrews, George W. 4 108 Cathedral 


Ave 
Angell, Homer D., Oreg. 2121 Virginia Ave. 
Arends, Lealie C., III. 4815 Dexter St. 
Ashmore, Robert T., S. C 
Aspinall, Wayne N., Colo 5309 2d St. 
Auchincloss, James C., N. J. 113 8. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 
Ayres, William H., ORO. 


Balley, Cleveland M., W. Va. 

Baker, Howard H., Tenn... 

Barden Graham A., N. . Devonshire 
lace. 

Barrett, William A., Pa 

Bates, William H., Mass 


Battle, Laurie C., Ala. 2430 32d St. SE. 
Beamer, John V., Ind. 110 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 


Becker, Frank J., N. T. The Berkshire 

Belcher, Page, Okla 

Bender, George H., Ohio. The Mayflower 

Bennett, Charles E., Fla 1530 38th St. SE. 

Bennett, John B., Mien. 7804 Bradley Blyd. 
Bethesda, Md. 

Bentley, Alvin M., Mien 

Bentsen, Lloyd M., Jr., Tex. 

Berry, E. T., S. Dax . 2720 Terrace 
Road BE. 

Betts, Jackson E., Oh. m- 

Bishop. C. W. (Runt), III. - 1839 41st Pl. SE. 

Blatnik, John A., Minn 

Boggs, Hale, 


Bonin, Edward J., Pa 


723051 Idaho Ave. 
Bowler, James B., IIA l. 
Boykin, Frank W., A. The Washington 
Bramblett, Ernest K., Calif. 
Bray, William G., Ind 
Brooks, Jack B., Ter 


Brooks, Overton, La. 4413 46th St. 
Brown, Clarence J., Onio. Alban Towers 
Brown, Paul, Ga Boston House 


ul, Ga 
Brownson, Charles B., Ind. 
Buchanan, Vera, Pa 


Budge, 

Burdick, Usher L., N. Dax 

Burleson, Omar, Ter. 2737 Devonshire 
Place 

Busbey, Fred E., III. 

Bush, Alvin R., Pa 

Byrd, Robert C., W. va 

Byrne, James A., Fa 

Byrnes, John W. Wis-----~ 1215 25th St. So., 
Arlington, Va, 


Camp, A. Sidney, Ga. The Washing- 
ton House 
Canpa Courtney W» 


G 40 Gordon, N 
Cannon, Clarence, r J. Ave. SE. 
Carlyle, F. Ertel; N. CO The W. 


Carnahan, A. S. J., Mo 
Carrigg, Joseph L., Fa 

Cederberg, Elford A., Mich 2800 Woodley Rd. 
Celler, Emanuel, N. e The Mayflower 
Chatham, Thurmond, N. C- 

Chelf, Frank L., Ky. 
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Chenoweth, J. Edgar, Colo. 

Chiperfield, Robert B., III. 1713 House Office 
Building 

Chudof, Earl, Pa 

* Marguerite Stitt, The Shoreham 

Clardy, Kit, Mien 

Clevenzer, Cliff, Ohio. The Jefferson 

Cole, W. Sterling, N. T. 1610 44th St. 

Cole, William C., Mo- 

Colmer, William M., Miss 

Condon, Robert L., Calif. 

Cooley, Harold D., N. O The Dorchester 


Coon, Sam, Oreg- 
Cooper, Jere, Tenn The Washington 
Corbett, Robert J., Fa 
Cotton, Norris, N. 7 = 


Coudert, F. R., Jr., N. Y... 

Cretella, Albert W., Conn 

Crosser, Robert, Ohio._._..5218 Edgemoor 
Lane, Bethesda, 


Cunningham, Paul, Towa_. 
Curtis, Carl T., Nebr 
Curtis, Laurence, Mass . 3132 O St. 
Curtis, Thomas B., M: 


Dague, Paul B., Pa 


Onaman 


Davis, Clifford, Tenn 4611 Butter- 
x worth PI. 
Davis, Glenn R., Wis 1914 Ridge Pl. SE. 


Davis, James C., Ga 

Dawson, William A., Utah 

Dawson, William L., III 

Deane, Charles B., N. C 

Delaney, James J., N. F 
Dempsey, John J., N. Mer. 2500 Q St. 
Derounian, Steven B., N. Y. 

Devereux, James P. S., Md 

D'Ewart, ee . A., Mont 

Dies, Martin, T 
Dingell, John B. Micha 

Dodd, Thomas J., Conn 442 N. J. Ave. SE 
Dollinger, Isidore, N. 7 

Dolliver, James I., Iota. 3752 Jocelyn St. 
Dondero, George A., Mich The Continental 
Donohue, Harold D., Mass 

Donovan, James G., N. 2 

Dorn, Francis E., N. Y. 


Dorn, W. J. Bryan, S. C — 


Dowdy, John. Tex 
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Coal Procurement by the TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 5 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a letter, 
dated June 1, which I have received 
from Mr. John Oliver, General Manager 
of the TVA, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, 
Knoxville, Tenn., June 1, 1954. 
The Honorable Auperr M. GORE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Gore: This is in response to 
your referral of May 7, in which you re- 
quested our comments on the letter dated 
May 5, 1954, relating to TVA’s coal procure- 
ment practices which you received from Mr, 
C. R. Griffith, president of the Southern 
Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association. 

As you know TVA buys its coal, as well as 
practically all the other materials required 
in its construction and operating programs, 
through the competitive bidding process. 
Under the competitive bidding system, 
awards are made to the lowest responsible 
bidders. TVA's coal contracts haye been 
awarded on that basis. 

Mr. Griffith states that TVA is inconsistent 
in its treatment of its own employees and 
those employed by the coal producers as re- 
gards wages. Without conceding that TVA's 
contract terms have contributed to substand- 
ard wages or working conditions in the mines 
of any of the producers of its coal, there is 
a clear legal difference as to what TVA can 
do for its own employees in those respects 
and what it can do for the miners. The 
TVA Act requires that the laborers and me- 
chanics employed by TVA in construction 
work as well as those so employed by its 
contractors be at prevailing rates for 
similar work in the vicinity. The TVA Act 
specifically authorizes TVA to fix the wages 
and salaries of its other employees and TVA 
does so generally on the basis of prevailing 
rates. However, TVA has no authority to 
prescribe wagt rates which the producers of 
its coal shall pay the miners or to restrict 
its purchases of coal to that produced from 
union mines. Purchases of coal by the Gov- 
ernment, including TVA. are subject to the 
Walsh-Healey Act, and TVA so stipulates in 
its contracts. However, at present the act 
has no practical effect on the miners’ wages 
inasmuch as the Secretary of Labor has never 
prescribed a minimum wage thereunder for 
coal production. Notwithstanding TVA’s in- 
ability to make any distinction between 
union and nonunion mines in awarding con- 
tracts, the information we have received 
from our contractors indicates that TVA's 
present receipts. of coal are fairly evenly 
divided between union and nonunion mines. 

The statement in Mr. Griffith's letter that 
TVA follows a practice of making awards to 
unreliable bidders offering low prices and 
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then excusing them when they fall to deliver 
is not supported by the facts. Out of the 
hundreds ‘of coal contracts it has awarded, 
TVA has terminated not more than half a 
dozen because of the failure of the contractor 
to deliver. In most of these few cases it was 
definitely to TVA’s advantage to cancel the 
contract because the current market price 
of coal at the time of cancellation was below 
the contract price and TVA could save money 
by buying the coal elsewhere. Clearly, TVA 
was in no position to claim damages for 
breach of contract in such cases when it 
had suffered no damages. In the 1 or 2 
instances in which TVA had paid a higher 
price for replacement coal, it has collected 
damages from the defaulting contractor, and 
we have no intention of departing from that 
course, During the first quarter of this year, 
the coal producers with term contracts de- 
livered over 97 percent of their scheduled 
tonnage. The contractor furthest in arrears 
happened to be a long-established, union-op- 
erated mine. If Mr. Griffith will specify the 
instances in which he thinks TVA has been 
discriminatory in the enforcement of its con- 
tracts or has otherwise acted unfairly, we 
shall be glad to give you all of the facts re- 
garding each transaction. 

The difficulties of the coal producers and 
Tesulting unemployment and reduction of 
wages among the miners are not confined to 
the area of IVA's operations or even to the 
southern Appalachian region but are nation- 
wide. The decreasing demand for coal has 
created keen competition for the remaining 
market, and the inevitable result has been 
a substantial decrease in price. It is sim- 
ply the law of supply and demand in oper- 
ation. Undoubtedly many producers have 
endeavored to meet competition for this 
lower-priced market by cutting wages and 
terminating union contracts, but this ts not 
confined to any particular group of pro- 
ducers. 

The decrease in the demand for coal Is 
graphically demonstrated by the figures on 
bituminous coal production in the United 
States since 1947. From a peak of approxi- 
mately 630 million tons in that year, pro- 
duction dropped to an estimated 450 mil- 
lion in 1953. Preliminary figures for 1954 
show the production rate is still declining. 
These production figures, of course, repre- 
sent the demand for the product. It is ob- 
vious that a decrease of almost 200 million 
tons in the demand for coal inevitably re- 
sults in intense competition for the remain- 
ing market; and the competition is accentu- 
ated by improved production methods in 
many of the mines. Since the use of coal 
for electric-power generation has been rising 
rapidly during this same period, the decline 
in the demand for other uses has been even 
greater than the foregoing figures indicate. 

Mr. Griffith is in error when he says that 
it is TVA’s procurement policy that is driy- 
ing the large producers of Tennessee to close 
or drastically to reduce thelr wages. The 
truth of the matter is that the mines of 
these producers were developed and oper- 
ated primarily to supply markets such as the 
railroads, residential heating, and exports 
that are now rapidly vanishing. Having 
lost most of the former markets which have 
generally called for a high quality product 
with extensive preparation and for which a 
relatively high price could be charged, they 
haye turned to a market which is substan- 
tially different and for which they probably 
cannot compete without radical changes in 


mining and marketing methods. The steam 
plants, particularly those of recent design 
such as TVA's, can use a lower quality coal 
which involves little if any preparation at 
the mine. Certainly it is uneconomic for 
TVA or any utility to purchase the high- 
quality prepared product which many of 
these mines have produced in the past and 
pay the high price that the producers must 
charge if they are to make a profit. The 
producers must recognize that in TVA they 
have a new and different kind of market 
and if they want to compete for it, they 
must alter their mining methods or develop 
new sources so that coal can be produced in 
substantial volume on a low-cost basis. 

You will be interested to know that not- 
withstanding Mr. Grimth's complaint the 
trend in coal production in Tennessee is ex- 
tremely favorable today as compared with 
production in the United States as a whole. 
From a peak of 6,480,000 tons in 1948 pro- 
duction in Tennessee dropped to a low of 
4,170,000 tons in 1949. However, it has been 
climbing back up steadily and in 1953 
reached an estimated 5,660,000 tons, Pre- 
liminary figures for the first quarter of 1954 
indicate that the rate is still going up or 
at least holding its own, and it is one of the 
few areas in which that has occurred. The 
increasing share of Tennessce producers in 
TVA's coal business is shown by our receipts 
for the first quarter in each of 1953 and 1954 
as follows: 


1953 (first quarter): 5 
Receipts from Tennessee mines. 635,300 
Receipts from all sources. 1,874, 294 
1954 (first quarter): 
Receipts from Tennessee mines. 1, 291, 202 
Receipts from all sources 3, 120, 215 


Much of this Tennessee coal is coming 
from new sources where cheaper mining 
methods that give large-volume low-cost 
production have been adopted. Some of the 
producers are new in the area, having come 
from other areas to take advantage of the 
proximity of the vast new TVA market. 
There is no reason, of course, why other pro- 
ducers in Tennessee may not share in this 
business if they want to and are willing 
to utilize mines and mining methods de- 
signed for the new and large steam coal 
market rather than for an era and markets 
that apparently are gone. 

The necessity of new sources and changes 
in mining methods on the part of the pro- 
ducers in Tennessee and other areas of the 
southern Appalachian mining region, if they 
are to compete successfully for this new 
market, is emphasized by the following Bu- 
reau of Mines figures showing the produc- 
tivity rate of mine labor in various areas in 
1962 (figures show tons of production per 
man per day): United States average, 7.47; 
Alabama, 5.53; east Kentucky, 5.89; west 
Kentucky, 15.19; Tennessee, 5.04; Virginia, 
6.20; southern Illinois, 11.51. Since the cost 
of mine labor is such a substantial part of 
coal production costs, it is obviously im- 
possible for mines in Tennessee which have 
had an average production rate of 5 tons per 
day per man to compete with those in west 
Kentucky with a production rate of 15 tons 
per day per man even where the Tennessee 
coal has a substantial advantage in freight 
rate. 

We hope for the sake of our mutual inter- 
ests that the coal producers whom Mr. Grif- 
fith represents, as well as all the other pro- 
ducers in Tennessee, will recognize and ac- 
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cept the opportunity that this new TVA 
market affords and adjust their operations 
accordingly. As a business-like producer of 
electric power we feel that we are obligated 
to buy our fuel as economically as possible. 
A substantial supply of coal at competitive 
prices within short shipping distance of some 
of our larger steam plants is advantageous to 
TVA in that respect. We are also truly 
interested in the further industrial devel- 
opment of the Tennessee Valley region. The 
on of coal production in Tennessee 
and adjoining areas on an economical basis 
to supply this new market would be of im- 
mense benefit, we feel, to the economy of 
the region. ` 
We hope this letter answers all the ques- 
tions you have arising out of Mr. Griffith's 
complint. If there are others, please let 
me know. We have sent a similar letter to 
Senator KEFAUVER. 
Sincerely yours, 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, 
JOHN OLIVER, General Manager. 


Commencement Day Address by Hon. A. 
Willis Robertson, of Virginia, at Uni- 
versity of Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
University of Virginia was planned and 
built and started on its long construc- 
tive career by Thomas Jefferson in 1819. 
It has long been at the very forefront 
of leadership in the educational life of 
our Nation and in training strong lead- 
ership for our free institutions, as well 
as a bulwark of strength in continuing 
our concept of individual freedom. 

Many national leaders have been 
trained there, including Woodrow Wil- 
son, who refiected many of the ideals 
of the university in his educational and 
public life. 

This afternoon commencement exer- 
cises at the university are in progress, 
and our colleague, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
is the commencement speaker. His rec- 
ord of fine statesmanship in the Senate 
reflects at their best the ideals of his 
State and of the University of Virginia 
as it continues its constructive work of 
training leaders for present day prob- 
lems. With his usual clarity and fine 
diction, he has forcefully expressed some 
of these ideals in a timely and con- 
structive commencement address, It 
will afford inspiration as well as wise 
counsel to his hearers. As one who 
greatly cherishes the honor and privilege 
of being a University of Virginia alum- 
nus and one who appreciates the high 
ideals and splendid achievements the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
I request that his address be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorn for its value 
to the Members of the Congress and the 
people of the Nation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THE KEYSTONE OF THE ARCH 


(Remarks of Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, of 
Virginia, at the commencement exercises 
at the University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., June 14, 1954) 

The longer I live the more convincing proof 
I see of the fact that Thomas Jefferson was 
our greatest political philosopher. Keen in- 
sight as well as the modesty that evidences 
true greatness were shown in his selection of 
the three accomplishments for which he 
asked to be remembered. 

Jefferson correctly saw that the high points 
of his long career of public service were his 
contributions to physical freedom, through 
the Declaration of American Independence, 
to spiritual freedom, through the Virginia 
statute for religious freedom, and to mental 
freedom, through establishment of a system 
of public education in Virginia with this 
great university as its capstone. 

In words which will survive as long as men 
have the courage to hold aloft the torch of 
personal liberty, Jefferson proclaimed in the 
Declaration of dndependence a theory which 
had been evolving ever since Moses brought 
the Ten Commandments down from Mount 
Sinai. Ignored or opposed by despotic rulers 
in every age, this theory remained the foun- 
dation of our Christian culture. But it was 
Thomas Jefferson who sald for the first time 
in a document of state that certain rights 
with which men are endowed by their Creator 
are inalienable and that the only legitimate 
function of a government is to secure those 
rights, 

We are all, Jefferson said, entitled to life, 
which means freedom of our bodies; liberty, 
which means freedom of mind and heart 
from all forms of oppression, and pursuit of 
happiness which includes freedom to devote 
our talents to the vocation of our choosing. 

In his Virginia statute for religious free- 
dom, the prototype for all subsequent action 
on the subject, Jefferson gave specific em- 
phasis to that aspect of personal freedom 
which has to do with the relation between 
man and his Creator and in his plan for a 
system of general education he gave added 
meaning to his personal pledge of “eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man.” 

As a student of the classics Jefferson must 
have read Cicero’s rhetorical question: What 
greater or better gift can we offer the re- 
public than to teach and instruct our youth? 

He made such a contribution as the first 
head of this university, drawing the plans, 
helping to raise funds to supplement the 
meager appropriation of $15.000 originally 
made by the State, and devoting the latter 
part of his life to supervising the building 
program, selecting the first professors and 
planning courses of study. 

In that planning Jefferson made clear that 
the university was to be based on the il- 
limitable freedom of the human mind to 
explore and expose every subject susceptible 
of its contemplation. He stated his belief 
that the most effectual means of preventing 
the perversion of power into tyranny are to 
illuminate as far as possible the minds of 
the people, and he defined the obligations 
of those who would study here when he said: 
“For promoting public happiness, those per- 
sons whom nature has endowed with genius 
and virtue should be rendered, by liberal 
education, worthy to receive and able to 
guard the sacred deposit of the rights and 
liberties of their fellow citizens; and they 
should be called to that charge without re- 
gard to wealth, birth, or other accidental 
conditions or circumstances.” 

In other words, Jefferson did not want 
any graduate to leave this university and 
later say, as did our famous scientist, Dr. 
Oppenheimer, “I was not interested in and 
did not read about economics and politics 
e + © I was interested in my science; but 
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T had no understanding of the relations of 
man to his society.” 

I envy every member of this graduating 
class who has had the privilege of guidance 
by an institution which is so truly the 
lengthened shadow of Thomas Jefferson, and 
I want to talk to you briefly about the re- 
sponsibilities implicit in the advantages you 
have enjoyed. 

You will face many challenges but the 
one which I feel is most important today 
is the need for a program to prevent an- 
other world war. Certainly my generation 
has done little to ease the task confronting 
you. According to a recent cartoon entitled 
“Graduation Gift, 1954“ we have presented 
to the graduate of this year a miniature 
guided missile symbolizing the devastation 
inherent in a hydrogen bomb. It was a 
gift of the power to destroy himself and all 
civilization along with him. 

This is a grave responsibility but one not to 
be assumed with either cynicism or despair. 
Through the adoption of Christian principles 
by the free nations world war III could be 
averted. Otherwise It is not only possible but 
probable that such a war will start in the 
next 3 to 5 years. And there is hope that 
some day all men and ali nations can live 
together in harmony in a world transformed 
by the wonders of a peaceful application of 
atomic energy. This is the same hope that 
prompted President Elsenhower to issue his 
now famous call to the United Nations for a 
worldwide pool of fissionable material and 
the international exchange of scientific 
thought. So far, little progress has been 
made with this proposal because of the un- 
cooperative attitude of Russia and the fears 
of some that the program would not be lim- 
ited to peaceful purposes. 

If you young men could help to create an 
atmosphere in which such a plan could func- 
tion, all civilization would be your debtor. 

But history has not treated ideals and 
hopes with kindness. We entered World War 
I in 1917 because, as Woodrow Wilson sald, 
“the world must be made safe for democ- 
racy,” and we fought “for the ultimate peace 
of the world and for the liberation of its 
peoples.” 

But the goal which seemed within our grasp 
in 1919 eluded us In later years and in 1941 
we formally entered another worldwide strug- 
gle for the same avowed purpose. The assem- 
bly in San Francisco of 50 nations in 1945 to 
draft a charter for world peace seemed to 
indicate that we could again realize the boast 
of Patrick Henry at the end of the Revolu- 
tionary War, that “the white wings of peace 
are spread above our fair land and content- 
ment lies down at every door.“ But in the 
years that followed we have seen a new threat 
arise from a nation which we treated gen- 
erously as an ally, and which signed the peace 
covenants of the charter of United Nations. 

The Communist movement in Russia which 
we should have distrusted from the first even 
though we had no sympathy for the un- 
Democratic and dictatorial methods of the 
Russian czars has mushroomed in a relative- 
ly few years from an undisciplined mob of 
revolutionists into the largest and best dis- 
ciplined military force the modern world has 
known. For us to assume that the rulers of 
this vast military force mean us no harm is 
futile. We know that Lenin, one of the 
founders of the Soviet system, said: “The ex- 
istence of the Soviet Republic side by side 
with Imperialist states“ —and that means all 
states that are not Communist for a long 
time is unthinkable. One or the other must 
triumph in the end and before that end 
supervenes, a serics of frightful collisions be- 
tween the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois 
states will be Inevitable.” 

We know that in 1952 Stalin told the So- 
viet Party Congress: “The inevitability of 
wars between capitalist countries remains 
in force.” And we have seen the efforts 
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which his government made to encourage 
such wars and to take advantage of divisions 
among capitalist nations to promote the 
cause of communism. 

We know also that Malenkov, the present 
top figure in the Soviet Union, has said that 
the victory of democracy and socialism 
throughout the world is inevitable, and any 
student of Soviet thinking will realize that 
when Malenkov says democracy and social- 
ism, he means soviet rule. 

After the Soviet Union violated pledges 
made at Yalta and Potsdam, it would have 
been folly for us to allow the Communists to 
engulf the remaining parts of Europe and 
Asia. Our logical course lay in buttressing 
the free nations of the world so that our 
combined strength could be used to halt the 
spread of communism while it was still far 
from our shores. 

So we sponsored-a new military alliance 
to combine and coordinate the defensive 
strength of 13 free nations. Where there 
were 14 divisions, when General Eisenhower 
assumed command of NATO, there are now 
50; where there were 15 airfields there are 
now 120; where there were once only 1,890 
obsolete aircraft, there are now thousands 
of modern jets. 

We have given freely of our peacetime sup- 
plies as well. While the Communists were 
making token gestures to the starving and 
oppressed peoples of the world, we have sent 
thousands of tons of wheat to India and 
Pakistan, irrigation pumps and tools and 
railroad equipment to speed production and 
distribution of food in Asia—and tools for 
industrial production in Europe. 

In acting as we did, perhaps we have not 


won the devotion of as many of the free 


nations as we might have wished. Perhaps 
also, the economy of Western Europe would 
have been stronger today had we insisted on 
an economic union of those countries as a 
permanent foundation for self-sufficiency. 
But the fact remains that our economic aid 
to Western Europe stemmed the tide of 
communism in the countries there; the peo- 
ples of Germany and Japan are deeply grate- 
ful for the generous treatment accorded 
them; a vast industrial potential was saved 
to the free world; and underdeveloped coun- 
tries throughout the world have been given 
more strength and spirit to meet the politi- 
cal and ideological attacks of communism. 

Our stand in Korea cost us dearly, but it 
was a demonstration of our determination to 
set certain limits beyond which aggressors 
might go only at the risk of armed conflict. 
We cannot back down from that determina- 
tion now, for if we falter the Communists 
would eventually control over 2 billion peo- 
ple and most of the world's strategic raw 
materials. If that happened, we would no 
longer be a great power. We would be 
little more than a beleaguered garrison, 
forced to total mobilization, fighting for our 
very existence. 

But setting territorial limits to aggression 
is not enough to halt the psychological as- 
gault of communism—the attack from with- 
in. Especially in Asia, a crucial struggle is 
going on, heightened by the natural antip- 
athy of her peoples toward the former colo- 
nal powers. The vast population of India 
has only recently been freed from a colonial 
status in which any western government was 
too easily identified with economic explol- 
tation of the native people. It is under- 
standable, therefore, that the new leaders of 
that area might feel compelled by popular 
pressures to make a show of independence 
which denies us effective assistance in hold- 
ing back communism. 

The problem in Indochina is even more 
acute. There a faltering French colonialism 
has enabled the Communisté to capitalize on 
the natural aspirations of the people for 
an independent government. The vast ma- 
jority of the people of Indochina are not 
Communists but are oblivious to the fact 
that government by the local Communist 
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leaders does not mean national self-determi- 
nation but only domination by the Kremlin. 

We face the difficult task of convincing the 
Indochinese people that we represent the 
cause of true liberty and that our sole in- 
tention is to help them achieve independence 
in an orderly manner, as was done by the 
people of the Philippines, Only then can 
they be given the will to carry on their own 
fight against communism. They have ample 
manpower to do so without our sending 
American men into those steaming jungles to 
fight for them. 

In the struggle to protect the minds as 
well as the bodies of men from exploitation, 
much remains to be done. This is the task 
for the new leadership which those now 
coming from our colleges should help to pro- 
vide. I ask you to do everything {n your 
power to combat tyranny and to establish 
world peace. But let me caution you not to 
join the zealots who attempt to defend free- 
dom with the weapons of tyranny. Always 
respect the right of your fellow men to speak, 
to argue, to disagree with you if necessary. 
Never forget that as Oliver Wendell Holmes 
said: “The best test of truth is in the mar- 
ket place.” Let all ideas be heard—contem- 
plated—accepted or rejected. If what you 
believe is right it will win, and it will with- 
stand the test of time. If an idea is false 
it will not live. Test its soundness with 
logic, with reason, with similarity to truths 
universally accepted but never with force or 
terror. 

An example was set you by a graduate 
named Woodrow Wilson. While he was still 
a young man and 22 years before he was 
elected President of the United States, Wil- 
son made a commencement address at the 
University of Tennessee in which he ex- 
plained his ideas about leadership. - 


He spoke of times in the life of a nation 
when great influences which we call causes 
arise and he said that on such occasions, 
“men of strenuous minds and high ideals” 
come forward as champions of a political 
or moral principle, defying public opinion 
35 first but eventually winning it to their 
side. 

“These men who stood alone at the incep- 
tion of a movement and whose voices then 
seemed as it were,” Wilson said, “the voices 
of men crying in the wilderness, have tn 
reality been simply the more sensitive or- 
gans of society—the parts first awakened to 
consciousness of a situation.” 

“Leadership belong not only to the man 
of action, who is readily recognized by the 
world,” said Wilson, “but also to the leaders 
of silent thought.“ He made clear, how- 
ever his view that thinking on a lofty plane 
is not enough in itself, because “if you would 
be a leader of men, you must lead your 
generation, not the next.” He therefore de- 
fined the great leader as the “deeply human 
man, quick to know and to do the things 
the hour and his nation need.” 

In asserting his own leadership Wilson 
insisted at the time of our declaration of 
war on Germany and throughout the war 
that we were the sincere friends of the Ger- 
man people and desired nothing so much 
as the early reestablishment of intimate 
relations of mutual advantage between us. 
When the war was over he continued to ad- 
vocate international cooperation as exempli- 
fied in the League of Nations. Wilson con- 
vinced cur allies of our good will and they 
supported his plan for world peace. Ger- 
many was encouraged to establish a Repub- 
lic with a Constitution modeled after ours. 
But Wilson's own country repudiated him 
by refusing to join the international organi- 
zation and later we, along with Great Britain 
and France, imposed harsh trade restrictions 
that strangeled German democracy in its 
infancy. Then, when trade wars were bring- 
ing on a worldwide depression, the United 
States sought to isolate itself through pas- 
sage of the highest tariff in our history which 
made international cooperation an empty 
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term, Thus the stage was set for another 
world conflict. 

It is my firm conviction that Woodrow 
Wilson's plan to preserve the peace of the 
world through a league of nations could 
have been made to work if we had given it 
whole-hearted support not only in Its secur- 
ity aspects but as a means of reestablishing 
“relations of mutual advantage” among na- 
tions. Realizing the bitter price we had 
paid for failure to adopt Wilson's plan for 
world peace we eagerly and enthusiastically 
embraced the Charter of the United Nations 
but again we put national sovereignty first 
and agreed to the Russian proposal for a 
veto power of members of the Security 
Council which Russia has since exercised 
over 50 times in nullifying the effectiveness 
of United Nations as an instrumentality for 
the preservation of world peace. 

As a result, we were forced to join an 
independent military alliance, the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. But the ef- 
fectiveness of that organization depends 
upon the European Defense Community 
which France refuses to join, partly because 
she puts national sovereignty first and 
partly because she is unwilling to extend 
the hand of friendship to her traditional 
enemy, Germany. No one recognizes more 
clearly than President Eisenhower that in 
the midst of trade wars there can be no 
genuine peace in the world but this Congress 
is going to turn down Eisenhower's earnest 
plea for a restoration of mutually beneficial 
international trade. 

If we would search our hearts to ascer- 
tain why our world leadership in behalf of 
peace has faltered, if indeed it has not failed, 
it would pay us to remember Wilson’s last 
message to the American people. On that 
occasion Wilson pointed out that the chief 
cause of the Russian revolution was the 
systematic dental to the great body of Rus- 
sians of the rights and privileges which all 
normal men desire and must have if they 
are to be contented and within reach of 
happiness. He said those who believe in the 
Capitalist system must ask themselves seri- 
ously whether that system has been used 
for the benefit of their countries and of their 
fellow man. He suggested that our civiliza- 
tion must be based on sympathy, helpful- 
ness and a willingness to forgo self-interest 
in order to promote the welfare, happiness 
and contentment of others and the com- 
mu: ity as a whole. 

“The sum of the whole matter is this,” 
Wilson concluded, “our civilization cannot 
survive materially unless it be redeemed 
spiritually. It can be saved only by becom- 
ing permeated with the spirit of Christ and 
being made free and happy by the practices 
which spring out of that spirit. Only thus 
can discontent be driven out and all the 
shadows lifted from the road ahead.” 

A free world united on those principles 
would present to the Soviet Union a strong 
moral as well as physical barrier. But the 
keystone of the arch of international unity 
has been rejected by the builders. It is to 
the bullding of such an arch that the class 
of 1954 of Jefferson's and Wilson's school is 
called; “and who knoweth whether thou art 
come to the Kingdom for such a time as 
this.” 


Baltic Genocide Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, 13 years 
ago this month there was perpetrated 
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one of the most heinous crimes against 
humanity known to western civilization. 
I refer to the brutal and infamous treat- 
ment of the people of Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia at the hands of the Commu- 
nist invaders. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the RECORD, a 
statement I have prepared for this anni- 
versary of Baltic Genocide Day. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR IVES 

There have been bitter days in the history 
of man which leave unforgettable scars on 
the conscience of humanity. Such a day 
occurred 13 years ago when thousands upon 
thousands of innocent people—Latvians, 
Lithuanians, Estonians—became the victims 
of Communist brutality. Today we have 
come to designate that occasion as Baltic 
Genocide Day. And we observe it for one 
reason only: in order to vow that the wrongs 
done on that day will be righted. 

Civilized men could not live in good con- 
science if they were to forget or ignore the 
injustice Baltic Genocide Day memorializes. 
But to remember injustice is in itself not 
enough. It is important only as long as we 
are determined that its victims will be re- 
stored to dignity and self-respect. 

This nation is dedicated to insuring free- 
dom under God for men of good will every- 
where. We shall never rest as long as that 
freedom is withheld. In this resolution lies 
the greatest hope of those Lithuanians, those 
Latvians, those Estonians who saw their 
liberty wrested away by ruthless aggressors. 
That liberty will be restored. It must be re- 
stored. There can be no true peace in this 
world until Baltic enslavement, like all en- 
slavement, shall have been brought to an 
end. 


Upper Colorado River Basin Reclamation 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, there 
is pending before the Senate a bill hav- 
ing to do with the upper Colorado River 
Basin reclamation program. Much has 
been written in the press, largely by op- 
ponents of the proposed legislation, in 
opposition to this great project. Some 
southern California interests have been 
opposing the project. On Friday, June 
11, 1954, there appeared in one of the 
great newspapers of Utah, the Salt Lake 
Tribune, an editorial on the subject. It 
is very well written and to the point, and 
I beliéve should be read by all Members 
of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial, which is entitled “California 
Opposition to Upper Basin Plan,” printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CALIFORNIA OPPOSITION To UPPER BASIN PLAN 

Opposition by California water interests 
to the upper Colorado River Basin reclama- 
tion program—vague and hard to pin down 
for some time, is now growing more strident 
and openly hostile, 
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After letting the Sierra Club carry on the 
open fight under the banner of Don't Vio- 
late our national parks,” various southern 
California interests are currently attacking 
the upper basin plans as economically un- 
feasible and as inimicable to their selfish 
demands. 

Just recently California's Colorado River 
Board announced opposition to the bills in 
Congress for setting up reclamation installa- 
tions in Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming, branding storage plans as too 
costly and endangering the water supply of 
California. Previously the California divi- 
sion of water resources joined the river board 
in protesting that the upper basin project 
and related works gave “no proper or ade- 
quate consideration to the effect on lower 
basin developments.“ 

However, a main reason cited by the upper 
basin project advocates, notably for the pro- 
posed Glen Canyon and Echo Park storage 
reservoirs, is to enable the upper basin States 
to comply with their 1922 compact with the 
lower basin and still be able to use some 
of the precious water from this last unde- 
veloped source. 

In view of past good relations between 
California and the other Western States 
which serve as a market for California prod- 
ucts, it is unfortunate that selfish interests 
in the Golden State are acting to destroy 
many years of cooperative effort and good 
will. The economic health of the tnter- 
mountain West is important to California, 
and future economic development la tied 
to the proposed facilities to control and 
store upper Colorado River water. 

The upper basin disgorges into the lower 
basin about 90 percent of the flow of the 
entire river system, including more than two- 
thirds of the water apportioned the upper 
basin. Naturally some southern California 
water interests would be happy to have this 
situation continue. 

The Hoover Dam and other downstream 
storage and irrigation works made possible 
rapid growth in the lower basin unparalleled 
in the Nation's history. Is it not fair that 
the upper basin States be assisted, as Cali- 
fornia has been assisted, with a reclama- 
tion program that would enable them to use 
a rich potential of natural resources—with- 
out taking away a drop of California's allo- 
cated water? And is not California inter- 
ested in halting the siltation of Lake Mead? 

In March 1945, former President Herbert 
Hoover wrote the following to Senator Albert 
Hawkes, of New Jersey: 

“As you know, I had the honor to be chalr- 
man of the Colorado River Commission 
which settled the Colorado River compact in 
1922 and other matters relating to the de- 
velopment of the river. And during the fol- 
lowing years I had many duties involving 
these questions. * * * In 1922 there was gen- 
eral agreement that the allocation of 7,500,- 
000 acre-feet per annum to the upper basin 
would be more than ample to meet its ulti- 
mate ments. It is now real- 
ized that the allocation will fall far short of 
ultimate needs of the upper basin. * * * In 
1922 the compact requirement that the 
upper States never deplete the flow of the 
river to less than 75 million acre-feet in any 
10-year period, was not considered burden- 
some. Studies now available show that to 
meet this obligation the upper States will 
have to provide at least 20 million acre-feet 
of holdover storage to be used during the 
low flow periods, comparable to 1931-40, or 
lacking storage, will have to limit their use 
to about 64 percent of their allocation, in 
order to make available the 75 million acre- 
feet at Lee Ferry.” 

In other words the Colorado River flow 
failed to measure up to the estimate from 
sparse records available at the time of the 
1922 compact. However, regulation of the 
river and its tributaries, as provided in the 
upper basin program, would facilitate allo- 
cation of water from the stream to both the 
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lower and upper basins according to the com- 
pact provisions. Some California interests 
seem to be trying to torpedo this solemn 
agreement. 

As the issues of the river controversy 
emerge in clear light, the upper basin States 
should realize the peril that confronts them 
and present a more united front to the in- 
terests that would block future development 
of this region. 


Marland for Vice President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an interesting editorial by 
Col. C. E. Smith, which appeared in the 
Fairmont Times on the 5th day of May. 
It suggests that West Virginia’s able, lib- 
eral Democratic Governor, William C. 
Marland, be nominated by his party in 
1956 for Vice President of the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MARLAND FOR VICE PRESIDENT 

From the growing confidence of the Demo- 
cratic Party that the election of 1956 will 
mark the retirement of the Republicans from 
the control of the Government, voices are 
already being raised in West Virginia for a 
greater participation on the part of the local 
democracy in the affairs of the national 
party. 

Our State, It is pointed out, came through 
the debacle of 1952 with flying colors as not 
only to attract the favorable attention of 
the national party leadership but also to 
raise the question of a fuller recognition of 
West Virginia in national affairs. Among 
other things, the question has been asked 
in Washington and elsewhere if our youth- 
ful and able Governor might not be recep- 
tive to the nomination for Vice President, 

It must be remembered that, in addition 
to West Virginia's election in 1952, when Mr. 
Marland won his impressive victory in the 
face of the Eisenhower landslide, he has 
been extremely active in his participation in 
party conclaves throughout the country. 
From these appearances the word has spread 
about that he is a forecful speaker, a nat- 
ural leader, and a man of much personal 
charm. In these circumstances it is only to 
be expected that he would be looked upon 
as a man with a future, but to be promi- 
nently mentioned for the vice presidential 
nomination more than 2 years before the 
national convention assembles, and when 
victory is in the air, is unusual and most 
flattering. 

As time passes, the story of West Virginia's 
victory in 1952 has been an interesting study 
for the political strategists. The best an- 
swer that can be found is that it was an 
almost normal victory for the Democrats and 
a stunning defeat for the Republicans. 

Today the greatest danger to the Demo- 
crats is overconfidence, but the fact that in 
national political circles West Virginia no 
loriger is looked upon as being a “small State 
with too few electoral votes“ should give 
greater confidence to the party leadership 
that bigger and better things are in store, 
and that the very mention of the name of 
West Virginia in 1956 may be an inspiration 
to the democracy of the whole country. 


1954 
Whitten’s Talk Dims Repeal Chances 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, Representative JAMIE L. WHIT- 
TENS testimony on the Whitten rider 
before the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee last week should go a 
long way toward dispelling some of the 
confusion about this law which seems to 
exist. — 

Under unanimous consent, I include an 
account from the Washington Daily 
News of Mr. WHITTEN’s testimony: 

Warren's TALK Dims REPEAL CHANCES 

(By John Cramer) 

In an impressive display of persuasiveness, 
Representative Jamiz L. WHITTEN, Democrat, 
of Mississippi, apparently has talked the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee into opposing repeal of his Whitten rider, 
with its restrictions on Government person- 
nel actions. 

He did it yesterday in a 2-hour appearance 
at a committee hearing on the Senate-ap- 
proved Federal employee fringe benefit bill, 
which, among other things, would repeal the 
rider. 

And his successful eloquence greatly 
dimmed the once-bright outlook for repeal. 

It's possible that other witnesses will out- 
talk the persuasive Mr. WHITTEN, and change 
the committee's mind, at additional hear- 
ings, scheduled for today and next week. 

But at this point, the odds are strongly 
against it. 

Strongest witnesses against the rider at 
the coming session will be representatives of 
the big veterans organizations, 

Federal employee unions are increasingly 
lukewarm in their opposition. 

And Civil Service Commission, which will 
speak the administration's case against the 
rider, had the ground most thoroughly cut 
out from under it by Mr. WAITTEN’s testi- 
mony yesterday. 

By the time he had finished, every com- 
mittee member had complimented him on 
his presentation. Not one member had 
spoken up against the rider. None had so 
much as raised a critical question. 

And several said frankly that Mr. WHIT- 
rum had changed their minds, 

csc BLAMED 


The burden of his argument was that all 
the faults of the rider actually were Civil 
Service Commission faults—and none the 
fault of the ridcr itself. 

The Commission, he charged, has misinter- 
preted and distorted the rider in every con- 
ceivable way. 

He said it did this initially getting Presi- 
dent Truman to issue an Executive order 
which went far beyond the actual rider in 
the restrictions it placed on Government 
personnel transactions, 

And he said it continues, to this day, to 
use its powers to make the rider as unwork- 
able as possible—while refusing to do the 
things which would make it work. 

LIMITS APPOINTMENTS 

In its present form, the rider limits the 
number of permanent appointments to the 
level of September 1, 1950; permits only in- 
definite appointments for former permanent 
employees who are reinstated in Govern- 
ment; allows employees to be promoted only 
once a year and no more than one grade at 
@ time, though with power to Civil Service 
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Commission to grant exceptions to both re- 
strictions; and permits agencies to grant 
permanent promotions only if the number 
of permanent employees in any grade will 
not be raised above the level of September 1, 
1950. 

Mr. WHITTEN contended that these restric- 
tions are far less restrictive than their oppo- 
nents claim—if only the Commission would 
attempt to make the rider work. 

He said: 

The overwhelming majority of his mail 
from Federal workers in the last few months 
has been against repeal of the rider. 

The rider came into being in the first 
place only because the Commission failed 
to adopt emergency regulations to meet the 
Korean emergency. 

While the rider merely limited permanent 
employees in Government to the September 
1, 1950 level, the Commission got President 
Truman to issue an executive order which 
had the effect of prohibiting all new perma- 
nent appointments. As a result, he claimed 
Federal agencies now have 265,000 indefinite 
jobs which could be filled on a permanent 
basis. 

It's only through the rider that re-employ- 
ment rights are guaranteed to workers who 
transfer from nondefense to defense agencies. 

Although the original rider specified that 
the postal field service should be exmpted 
from its provisions, Congress had to “order” 
the Commission to make this exemption ef- 
fective. 

It’s only through the rider that jobs va- 
cated by employees called to military duty 
get a full guaranty of reemployment. (The 
Selective Service Act guarantees them the 
right to return to jobs of like seniority status 
and pay. The rider provides that the jobs 
they vacate can be filled only on a temporary 
basis.) 

The present version of the rider contains 
every single modification requested by the 
Commission. 

The Commission consistently has “minis- 
terpreted” the rider. As an example, Mr. 
WHITTEN cited a rider clause providing that 
the employee must serve at least a year be- 
fore promotion to a higher grade. The Com- 
mission, he said revised this, by regulation, 
to provide that the year’s service must be 
“Immediately preceding” promotion. There- 
by it worked a hardship on employees with 
broken service which might have qualified 
them. 

None of the rider's provisions are com- 
pletely rigid. All have built-in machinery 
for special cases—machinery, he charged 
which the Commission has failed to use. 

Mr. WHITTEN made much of his claim that 
the rider “protects employee rights,” a state- 
ment which many workers will challenge. 

He said he would not object to further re- 
vision of the legislation to give individual 
agencies 10 to 15 percent leeway in their 
ceilings on permanent appointments. 

But should Congress repeal the rider this 
year, he said, he will go back next year and 
ask that it be tied to individual agency ap- 
Propriation bills, 


Jay County Auto Dealers Pay in 
Silver Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 
Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, the Jay 


County (Ind.) newspapers recently car- 
ried another evidence of the workings of 
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the free enterprise system. A group of 
automobile dealers in Jay County jointly 
advertised their contribution to the 
economy of their community. In an ad- 
vertisement dated June 9 they proudly 
point out what they contribute to their 
county. 

They provide: 

First. Employment for 126 persons 
whose dependents number 324, or a total 
of 450 people who depend on the auto- 
mobile business for their living. Nearly 
60 percent of these people own their own 
homes, and all are good citizens who live, 
work and trade in Jay County. 

Second. Annual payroll of half-mil- 
lion dollars. The total wages paid by 
the 12 members of the Jay County Auto 
Association were $514,024. 

Third. Tax dollars for local needs. 
Annually thousands of dollars in taxes 
are paid by these dealers on real estate, 
personal property and inventory, pro- 
viding funds to build streets and high- 
ways, to operate the schools and to pro- 
vide adequate police and fire protection 
to the citizens. Every dollar contributes 
to a better Jay County. 

On Saturday, June 12, these 12 auto- 
mobile dealers paid their-employees in 
silver dollars. Many of these dollars na- 
turally found their way into the various 
retail channels in that community and 
thus the part played by that one indus- 
try could be identified and recognized by 
the flow of silver dollars into cash regis- 
ters. This idea also emphasizes the fact 
that these dealers do their own promo- 
tion and sales work without Govern- 
ment subsidies to aid them. Is this not 
a further tribute to their industry? 

Under unanimous consent, I enclose 
a news article describing this unusual 
event from the June 10 issue of the Port- 
land (Ind.) Commercial-Review: 
SHADES OF THE OLD WEST—CoUNTY AUTO 

DEALERS To Pay in SILVER DOLLARS 

Jay County pockets and cash registers will 
have silver linings this weekend when 12 
county auto dealers pay their employees’ 
weekly wages in silver dollars. 

These dealers, members of the Jay County 
Automobile Dealers Association, are paying 
in silver dollars to call to the attention of 
citizens and businessmen of the area the 
important role their firms play in the eco- 
nomic life of the county. 

With an annual payroll in excess of a half- 
million dollars ($514,024) and with a total 
of 126 persons employed, the 12 business 
firms are equivalent to a fair-sized manue- 
facturing operation. 

Actually, the employees and their families 
would populate a good-size community. The 
450 persons whose livelihood depend on the 
auto dealers would compose a community 
larger than Bryan (332), half as big as Ge- 
neva (966), and nearly as large as Pennville 
(598). In addition, this community would 
be made up of approximately 60 percent 
home owners, for 75 of the 126 persons 
employed in Jay County dealerships own 
their own homes. 

In addition to the nearly $10,000 weekly 
payroll, the auto dealers contribute quite 
a sum in taxes, which helps maintain roads, 
streets, schools, fire, and police protection 
and other county and local functions. And, 
many thousands of dollars annually are ex- 
pended with other local firms for services 
and supplies. 

According to Ed Maitlen, president of the 
Jay County Automobile Dealers Association, 
the dealers are using this method to call to 
the people's attention the fact that these 
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firms do account for a large portion of the 
dollars that flow through local trade chan- 
nels. “If a new factory came to town.“ stated 
Mr. Maitien, “employing 126 workers with an 
‘annual payroll of a half-million dollars and 
with an investment in plant and equipment 
of several hundred thousand dollars, every- 
one would be overjoyed. We're simply taking 
this means to show that our business opera- 
tions are equivalent to such a factory.” 

Mr. Maitlen added, “Actually, many other 
allied retail businesses in the county could 
come up with similar figures, such as the 
implement dealers, the feed dealers, the gro- 
cery stores, and others. Too many times, in 
our search for something bigger and better, 
we have a tendency to overlook the basic 
foundation upon which a good, solid com- 
munity is built * * * the hundreds of small 
retail and services stores that take care of 
our everyday needs.” 

So, when you see or recelve as change some 
of those big silver “cartwheels” this coming 
Saturday, think of the automobile dealers 
of Jay County, their employees, and the 
nearly $10,000 per week they contribute to 
the economic life of the community. 

Members of the Jay County Automobile 
Dealers Association who are cooperating in 
this event are H. S. Barkman, Inc., Crown 
City Chevrolet, and Huggins Auto Sales, all 
of Dunkirk, and the following Portland auto 
dealers, Ford Bros. Pontiac, Hardy Chevrolet 
Sales, Harshman Motor Sales, Heniser Motor 
Sales, Jay Motor Sales, Maitlen-Theurer 
Motors, Vernon Schmidt Garage, Sheffer Im- 
plement Co., and Wehrly Motor Sales. 

Portland and Dunkirk banks have coop- 
erated by ordering the necessary amount in 
silver dollars, 


Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag in the 
House of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing in the House of Rep- 
resentatives a resolution which would 
amend the rules of the House to provide 
that the pledge of allegiance to the flag 
shall be made by the Members at the be- 
ginning of each day's session, imme- 
diately after the prayer by the Chaplain. 

Our flag has been our inspiration since 
its adoption in 1777, and to us and to 
the peoples outside our borders it sym- 
bolizes the American way of life. 

Each year on Flag Day we honor our 
national emblem, and once again dedi- 
cate ourselves to the ideals it represents. 
Our young men have fought and died on 
many fields to uphold the heritage of 
our flag, and at the moment we are en- 
gaged in a bitter fight against commu- 
nism, both here and abroad. We must 
not, and will not, accept any foreign 
ideologies which would be contrary to 
our fundamental concepts of democracy, 
and which would dishonor our flag. 

Many of our school children start their 
day with the salute to the flag, and 
numerous civic and patriotic organiza- 
tions begin their meetings with the 
pledge to the flag. 

We here in the House are the elected 
Representatives of the people, and I be- 
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lieve that it would be most fitting for us 
to start each session with the pledge of 
allegiance, thus giving public indication 
of our belief in the flag, and “the Re- 
public for which it stands.” For that 
reason I have introduced this resolution, 
and I trust that it will be favorably con- 
sidered by the appropriate committee. 


Facing Up to the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


Or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing guest editorial in the Cynthiana 
Democrat is based on the remarks made 
by Miss Jo Boswell, daughter of County 
Judge and Mrs. W. E. Boswell, of Cyn- 
thiana, and was given by Miss Boswell 
as valedictorian at the annual class-day 
program. It, in my opinion, presents 
the problems facing the world today as 
seen through the eyes of American youth 
who are completing their high-school 
courses and who, in a few short years, 
will assume the responsibilities of voters 
and citizens in this great country of ours. 
Her thoughts, views, and opinions on the 
challenge offered to herself and thou- 
sands like her constitute a very novel 
and interesting approach, and I think it 
one of the most interesting viewpoints 
from the standpoint of our youth of to- 
day that I have ever read. I am sure 
that it will reaffirm our faith and con- 
fidence in the young people of our coun- 
try. The depth of perception and the 
willingness to meet the challenge of the 
future as typified by Miss Boswell's state- 
ment are, indeed, reassuring that the 
future of our country will be safe in the 
hands of the youth of America. 

The editorial follows: 

Facrne UP TO THE FUTURE 

(Enrror's Nore.—The following editorial is 
based upon remarks made by Miss Jo Bos- 
well, valedictorian of the class of 1954, Cyn- 
thiana High School, at the class day pro- 
gram, last week. Miss Boswell, at the invi- 
tation of the Democrat, has revised her notes 
for use in our editorial columns.) 

As young people of today we look forward 
not to taking our place in a settled, un- 
troubled world, but a world complex and 
frightening, However, a world that could 
aptly be called challenging. r 

If you were taking a survey and walked up 
to any average man to ask what sort of a 
world he would want to live in, no doubt he 
would describe a perfect world, not unlike 
the garden of Eden, a Utopia with no cares, 
problems, and fears. A world where there 
was no strife and everyone lived in harmony. 
He would probably, in time, refer to the 
good old days, when things were different 
and life was leisurely. After receiving an 
answer like this, which would not be un- 
usual, I would probably astonish the man 


by telling him that I like the world as it is 


today. In fact, I like living in this century. 
I like the world with its plans, experiments, 
hopes, and dreams. I like to feel that I am 
a part of something greater and more won- 
derful than has ever been known to man. 
Science, industry, and knowledge are moving 
forward in steps formerly termed “impos- 
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sible” and “unbelievable,” man has opened 
new outlets on life that were unheard of a 
century ago. I know that there are many 
dangers today, greater and more threatening 
than ever before. But I think that present 
day youth does not fear that so much. We 
have been prepared for it, perhaps better 
than any other preceding generation and I 
fully believe that we will be able to cope with 
this world, with its suspense, drama. and 
problems. 

I also think that the world is not nearly as 
bad as people would like to believe. Similar 
instances in history have happened before, 
and will undoubtedly happen again. In spite 
of all the seemingly useless strife and argu- 
ing, this century is still the broadest, most 
exciting, and most promising of all. Who 
would exchange the “good old days,” and 
whatever they represent, for our world today? 
After careful consideration, I believe none 
of us would. Because, actually, those days 
never existed. There has never been a time 
when man could, with a clean conscience, 
sit around and let events take their course. 
It has been done, and affairs have ended up 
ina muddle, But that is not the case today. 
We have able men, ready and willing to lead 
our country, and people who believe in their 
country and for what it stands. Perhaps 
this belief is not obvious because it has never 
been tested, but it is there. If we did not 
have able leaders and citizens then there 
would indeed be ampie cause for worry. 

I hope that the world will always have 
problems to be patched, solved, or mended. 
That is what makes life worth living. A 
worthwhile life is not lived when one sits 
around dreaming of what should be, or could 
be, or ought to be, but a wrothwhile life is 
when one gets out and actually does some- 
thing about it, to the best of his ability. If 
all the leaders in government just threw up 
their hands in despair, you can easily see 
what would happen. But when people who 
believe in their government and their lead- 
ers work together, a powerful nation is the 
result Of course there will always be many 
seemingly insoluble problems, just as there 
are now. But with a world of such com- 
plexity and scope as that in which we are 
living today we can never be complacent, 
and our lives will be worth living because 
each of us, in our own small way, can con- 
tribute something good and worthwhile to a 
troubled world, and I truly think we will. 


Our Flag and Our Duty To Defend It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 14, 1777, Congress enacted a resolu- 
tion recognizing the red, white, and blue 
ensign of the American colonies as the 
official flag of the United States. In the 
ensuing 177 years a total of 35 stars have 
been added to the original 13 and we are 
looking forward to the day when more 
will appear to herald the admission of 
other American territories into our union 
of States. 

Old Glory has become steeped in 
hallowed tradition in those eight score 
and seventeen years since it was first 
raised over this land of the free. Many 
millions of our sons have traveled to the 
four corners of the globe in defense of our 
national ensign and the principles for 
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Which it stands. American blood has 
Colored the soil of both continents in 
Order that our flag would never be 
tainted. 

Despite these heroic sacrifices, how- 
€ver, our flag today is faced with the most 
Serious threat that has existed in all its 
history. Spawned in the Kremlin and 
nurtured in part by some of the very men 
Who have enjoyed the comfort and secur- 
ity of the Stars and Stripes, the plans to 
Supplant our national banner with the 

er and sickle have progressed to a 
Point where it has become necessary for 
every loyal American to join in unprece- 
dented effort to prevent their fruition. 

Many of the traitors in our Govern- 
Ment who contributed to the relentless 
Siege of communism agaisnt those insti- 
tutions symbolized by our flag have now 

n routed from their positions of re- 
- SDonsibility; yet those who have thus far 
escaped the extermination process can 
Still inflict incalculable harm by obstruc- 
tion of the new American program if not 
direct furtherance of the plans de- 
Signed to implant the Red standard on 
America's shores. And as the danger 
trom without grows more ominous with 
Lach stride of Red boots onto free soil, I 
that it is vital on this memorable 
on to inspect every part of that bul- 
Wark on which we depend for national 
ty. I therefore take this opportu- 
hity to review in brief the one phase of 
dur defense structure over which the 
ows of doubt and confusion con- 
tinue to hover. I speak of our foreign 
policy and its effect on the security 

of this Nation. 

Not so many years ago, when the 
Soviet influence first began to penetrate 
dur State Department, Red conspirators 

as medicine men for our economic 
ills, concocted a venomous potion which 
fashioned to dilute United States 
industrial strength. Peddled as recip- 
-trade agreements, the prescription 
Sounded innocent enough and, in fact, 
Might have proved innocuous if properly 
lace ribed. By anesthetizing the popu- 
a through soothing propaganda, how- 
1 the dose was gradually increased 
By a large segment of our economic 
stem was affected, 
5 the course of a score of years, 
wecrica's vitality has been seriously 
fakened. Giving full access of our 
oil coast markets to foreign residual 
hse seriously crippled our normally 
— thy coal industry. Excessive im- 
rts of foreign-made products have 
high wholesale unemployment in our 
of n important glass industry. Scores 
feng" ine mpatt af wih rden 
e act of 0 
Competition. p = 


deeply use this Nation has waded so 


—— to the brim by conspirators 
coll in our own Nation’s Capital 
dom uslon with their kin in the Kremlin, 
loyal of our most distinguished and most 
to th atesmen have resigned themselves 
ing a Philosophy that there is no turn- 
keepin They hope and pray that by 
haps oc Cur course steady as we go per- 
Teach yer the horizon we shall eventually 
Provi et isle where justice and reward 
€ a haven for all honest voyagers. 


into the sea of intrigue dredged . 
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A laudable objective, Mr. Speaker, but 
one that cannot be achieved in this sea- 
son of dangerous squalls and mounting 
waves of international dissension, Davey 
Jones’ locker has claimed many a well- 
meaning and unsuspecting seafarer not 
alert to dangers en route. 

As of this time—Flag Day, 1954—there 
is heavy unemployment in the coal- 
mining and giass-manufacturing com- 
munities of my State of Pennsylvania. 
One of the primary reasons for this con- 
dition is the foreign-trade policy which 
was embarked upon in 1934 and indis- 
creetly pursued for these many years. 

I insist that only by altering our course 
can we hope to revive our industrial 
strength to the level that will be required 
to defend our country against further 
encroachment by the forces of commu- 
nism, I contend that it is dangerously 
unwise for Congress to permit the un- 
necessary deterioration of the eoal and 
glass industries to continue, for I believe 
that these American industries are vital 
to the protection of the flag which we 
honor here today, 


Pull Leather, Podners, the Pony Express 
Rides Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
we in the West have many historic land- 
marks and traditions of which we are 
justifiably proud. One of the most mem- 
orable occurrences which helped to 
link the East and West was the advent 
of the famous Pony Express. This year 
in order to reconstruct a little bit of the 
nostalgia of the Old West an event will 
occur which I believe worthy to be called 
to the attention of all Members of Con- 
gress. I quote from an announcement 
from the office of the public relations 
director, Ogden Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, Ogden, Utah: 

One of the Nation's most exciting and 
thrilling eras, the Pony Express, comes to life 
again June 14 through 16, when riders of the 
Weber County mounted sheriff's posse, of 
Ogden, Utah, and riders of the Wyandotte 
County mounted sheriff's posse, of Kansas 
City, Kens., reenact a 600-mile mail run un- 
der the sponsorship of their respective Junior 
chamber of commerce organizations. 

Several months ago, the Odgen Jaycees 
conceived the idea and hurled a challenge at 
the Kansas City Jaycees to run against time 
and each other to Colorado Springs, Colo., 
site of the National Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce Convention, which convenes in that 
Colorado city, June 14 to 19. 

At high noon, Monday, June 14, beautiful 
Maurene Parker, Miss Utah, assisted Gov. 
J. Bracken Lee, Mayor Raymond S. Wright, 
his council, Jaycee and senior chamber of 
commerce officials, will cut the tape to send 
the first rider thundering on his first lap 
of a grucling day and night ride—the Kansas 
City riders will start 2 hours later, due to 
a difference in time, 

Each rider will ride approximately 3 miles 
at top speed. He then hands a pair of elab- 
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orately hand-tooled leather saddle bags to 
a fellow posse expressman who travels at 
top speed to the next way station. The 
Odgen posse will use 43 riders and horses 
with each pair making 4 to 5 rides during 
the course of the race. 

The saddle bags will contain 49 letters, 
the same number as carried by the original 
first Pony Express rider. The letters in- 
clude one from President Eisenhower and 
one from each of the governors of the 48 
States. 

The Railway Express Agency, modern coun- 
terpart of the Pony Express, has made its 
offices in each of the cities along the route 
available for use as a way station and mall 
exchange point. The agency has also con- 
structed an elaborate display board at Colo- 
rado Springs where the progress of the race 
will be charted every 4 to 5 hours. 

Stamp collectors throughout the Nation 
have already requested souvenir cachets of 
the event which are available by writing to 
the Ogden Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
box 1363, Ogden, Utah. Collectors are asked 
to send 10 cents and a 3-cent stamp to cover 
the cost of handling. 

Both posses will be attempting to beat the 
old Pony Express record of 10.6 miles per 
hour for an extended run and thus set a 
new world’s record. Riding with the posse 
to record and verify the event will be repre- 
sentatives of Life magazine, national tele- 
vision shows, and all the leading news 
services. 

To all those persons participating in this 
Pony Express project we wish good luck and 
God speed. To our many friends gathered 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., to participate in 
the National Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Convention, June 14 through 19, we send our 
greetings and sincere wishes for an outstand- 
ing meeting and success in the year ahead, 


The W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., which I am 
proud to say, has its main plant located 
in my district, has just completed the 
best year in its long history. Back in 
1913, when Mr. Sheaffer founded the 
company, its products were sold by less 
than 500 dealers in a mere half dozen 
States. Today, Sheaffer merchandise is 
sold in every county in the United States 
and in all foreign countries outside the 
Iron Curtain. The company has plants 
in Canada, our good neighbor to the 
north, and has other plants as far away 
as Australia. 

The company was one of the first to 
share its profits with employees; and has 
paid out more than $12,700,000 in profit 
sharing since the plan began in 1934. 

Sales last year exceeded the $25 million 
mark, largest in the company’s history 
and the largest domestic volume of all 
manufacturers in the writing equipment 
industry. 

Mr. Sheaffer’s letter of April 23, 1954, 
to the stockholders takes a crack at the 
prophets of doom who talk fearfully of 
recession and business declines and cites 
reasons why his company plans to face 
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the future with complete confidence. 
His letter is so informative and illumi- 
nating that I include it in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 
W. A. SHEAFFER PEN Co., 
Fort Madison, Iowa, April 23, 1954. 
To Our Shareholders and Employees: 

The fiscal year ended February 28, 1954, 
was a good year for your company. I hope 
that after seeing this report you will agree 
it was a year of real progress. 

You may be gratified to know that the 
company’s greatest rate of progress was in 
the second half of the year when the Na- 
tion’s business, as a whole, seemed to be 
marking time before advancing to meet eco- 
nomic conditions different from those of the 
past 10 years. 

Net sales last year reached $25,161,532, the 
largest in our history and the largest domes- 
tic volume of all manufacturers in the writ- 
ing instrument industry. Our net income 
was $2,252,942, an increase of 16.5 percent 
over the preceding year. Our overall finan- 
clal condition is sound and healthy. 

During the year the new Snorkel fountain 
pen backed by the heaviest promotion in 
the company’s 4l-year experience, achieved 
great sales success. That success inspires 
high hopes for continuing good sales in the 
coming year. 

Your company entered a new field of busi- 
ness a few months ago by establishing its tool 
and die division. Already, having attracted 
industrial customers from throughout the 
Nation, that venture gives indication of be- 
ing a good investment. It is this investment, 
incidentally, that is primarily responsible 
tor the increase in our plant and property 
account. 


In the pages that follow you will find 


more detailed information on those accom- 
plishments and the other activities of the 
company during the past year. As I com- 
plete my first year as president of your 
company I welcome this opportunity to give 
credit for the accomplishments of 1953 to 
those to whom it belongs, the people—all the 
people—who make up the company. 

During my first year in the job, I obtained 
great reassurance from the realization that 
it's pretty difficult for a company compris- 
ing the kind of people who are your com- 
pany to go in any direction but forward. 
To me, the company is those at the bench 
and the desk; those in our management 
group; those who make our products and sell 
them; and certainly you stockholders whose 
confidence and faith in this company give 
to all who work for you a personal satis- 
faction in our work—a determination to 
achieve greater economic and human satis- 
factions for all connected with the company. 

Reviewing your company's progress in 1953, 
I cannot help feeling optimistic about the 
future. 


Much has been said these past months 
about possible recessions, business declines, 
and leveling off. In my opinion, the 
prophets of doom who talk so fearfully, 
merely help to create—through the fears and 
doubts they instill—the very conditions they 
fear. 

Some say the American economy is due 
for a setback because there no longer is a 
war-created backlog of demand, because the 
dollar is gaining stability, and because we 
won't be having such huge expenditures for 
munitions of war. What they are really say- 
ing is that our industrial economy isn't 
dynamic enough or forceful enough or enter- 
prising enough to get along without blood- 
shed. without pump-priming and without 
injections of artificial financial stimulants. 

The gloom spreaders seem to be singing 
the economic blues simply because indus- 
try. for the first time in many years, is 
faced with good, old-fashioned competition 
and the need for hard selling. And they're 
5 industry can't take it. 

n my book, the kind of conditions the 
moan about are exactly the kind of Ma 
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ditions that bring out the best In our free 
enterprise economy. America grew to great- 
ness under such conditions. 

Today there are more customers than ever 
before, wages are higher than ever before, 
the national income is greater than ever 
before, people have more money to spend 
than ever before. Industry is being per- 
mitted to operate in a more favorable eco- 
nomic and political climate than in the past 
20 years. All this presents to our indus- 
trial economy a wonderful and challenging 
opportunity. I ami confident this oppor- 
tunity won't be muffed. 

As far as your own company is concerned, 
I know our people won't muff their chance 
a chance to make more sales records, better 
products, more efficient methods of produc- 
tion and distribution, and more happiness 
and prosperity for those upon whom our 
hopes depend. 

In closing, I record, with deepest sorrow 
and regret, the tragic death of vice president 
and director Grant F. Olson who was killed 
in a plane crash in Singapore on March 13 
while on å business trip for our company. 
During the 25 years he was with us, Grant 
made many invaluable contributions to the 
progress of this company and the commu- 
nity. His fine leadership and warm friend- 
ship have left an indelible mark on the pages 
of Sheaffer history. 

Respectfully yours, 
W. A. SHEAFFER II. 
President, 


Flag Day, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the many Flag Day observances spon- 
sored by the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks was held in Altoona, Pa., 
Sunday, June 13, 1954, under the aus- 
pices of my home lodge, No. 102, BPOE. 

It was my privilege to deliver the prin- 
cipal address, which follows: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY Hon. James E. Van 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE Frac Day CELE- 
BRATION SPONSORED BY ALTOONA Loox. No. 
102, BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE ORDER OF 
ELKS, ALTOONA, PA., SUNDAY, JUNE 13, 1954 


It is with great pride and honor that I 
join with my brother Elks of Altoona Lodge, 
No. 102, on this memorable occasion in cele- 
brating the 177th anniversary of the birth 
of Old Glory. 

It is appropriate for the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks to observe the 
celebration of Flag Day by urging an 
awakening of the spirit of good old-fashioned 
Americanism. 

It is likewise fitting and proper for the 
Elks to take leadership in such patriotic 
exercises since the Elks is a typical American 
society whose members believe in Almighty 
God and loyalty to the stars and stripes. 

You will find on the altar of every Elks 
Lodge the Holy Bible, the Antlers of Elkdom, 
and the American flag. 

Collectively they signify patriotism, love 
of country, brotherhood, devotion to God, 
tolerance, and goodwill. 

Thus we may be proud of our membership 
in the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks. 

It was June 14, 1777, that the Continental 
Congress of the United States proclaimed 
the stars and stripes the official fiag of the 
new Nation, 
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On that day the Congress of the United 
States gave to the world a banner of liberty, 
a promise of justice and tolerance for all 
men who would yield it allegiance. 

That banner of liberty, the American fiag, 
has waved in greater glory with each suc- 
ceeding year. 

It has been a symbol of hope and promise 
not only to those who dwell under its pro- 
tection but to the downtrodden and op- 
pressed in many lands. 

Its meaning has grown ever dearer, its 
significance deeper to those who believe in 
freedom for all men. 

What is this freedom about which we 
speak? 

As youngsters in school we saw the word 
in history textbooks and heard it from our 
teachers. 

The word became familiar to us but the 
meaning seemed vague. 

Later on we read it In Fourth of July 
editorials and listened to orators 
about it. 

What does freedom really mean? 

Freedom means a lot of things. 

It means you can live the way you want 
to live and believe the things you want to 
believe as long as you do not interfere with 
the rights of your neighbor. 

It means you can be a Democrat or ® 
Republican or belong to no party at all. 

It means you can go to church on Sunday 
morning or stay In bed. 

And if you go to church you can attend 
any one you choose. 

It means you can write a letter to the 
editor of your newspaper about what you 
think is wrong with the country and he can 
print it without fear of being thrown into 
jail. 
If you want to belong to an organization 
you are free to join. 

You can stand up before people and ex- 
press your opinions. 

Freedom means the opportunity to creste 
your own future to be president of a multi- 
million-dollar corporation or td 2 
humble position in life with equal dignity- 

And in either job you can have pride in 
your work and the dignity of honest labor. 

You can go to college any college y 
choose and study any subject you like. 

You can be a doctor lawyer merchant 
farmer, 

Of if you have discovered the secret which 
eludes the rest of us you can spend ™ 
of your time just doing nothing. 

Freedom means that you live in a country 
that is governed by laws that say you 
the equal of your fellow man regardless of 
your religion, political creed, or the color 
your skin. 

It means you cannot be seized and throw? 
into jail without trial by jury. 

It means that you have a voice in the 
government and that you and your fellow 
citizens control both the laws of the lan 
and the men who administer them. a 

As free men we have all these rights an 
privileges and many more. 

Because we have enjoyed them all our 
lives they seem ordinary, yes, just co 
place things. 

But the rights and privileges we take 3 
granted have been denled to the people 
many other countries. 

Some of them have enjoyed freedom on 
to have it snatched from their grasp. 

Others have never had it. 

Our flag symbolizes freedom purchased 
with blood and sacrifice and envied by op“ 
pressed peoples everywhere, 

Old Glory is also a symbol of strength 
the strength of brave men and self-sacrifice 
ing women, 

It has been held high with courage on 
battlefields all over the world. 

Many men have died for it. 

Many others have lived for it their whole 
existence devoted to the preservation of 
ideas for which it stands, 
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What a remarkable thing it is that a piece 
of brightly colored cloth can mean so much 
to so many people, 

Is there some magic in the pattern or color 
combination of our flag that has made it so 
Glorious and so enduring? 

It could not be the pattern or the color 
that gives Old Glory its grandeur. 

Many of us have seen our flag on the 
battlefields torn by bullets and faded by the 
sun. 

The pattern was distorted and the color 
Was almost gone but the glory was un- 
dimmed. 

Our flag is glorious because generations 
Of Americans have endeavored to glorify the 
Principles for which it stands. 

When the Continental Congress officially 
adopted the Stars and Stripes for the United 
States our Nation was small and weak. 

It could not match the European nations 
in wealth and power. 

Its future appeared uncertain. 

The Stars and Stripes was a mere upstart 

among the standards of the mighty. 

Behind the flag, however, was a new ideal— 
new and yet as old as the Ten Command- 
ments. 

The men who had the courage to raise it 

the side of flags of powerful nations were 
ired by a vision. 

They looked into the future and beheld a 

nd where liberty was triumphant and all 
men walked as equals. 

They saw that land becoming the greatest 
and most powerful in the world pointing the 
Way toward a better and finer mode of life. 

These heroic men with their inspired vi- 
— gave the American flag its first touch ot 


That glory was increased in 1787 when the 
mstitutional Convention gave to the new 
ation a Constitution guaranteeing every 
Citizen the right to life, liberty, and the 
Pursuit of happiness. 8 
tom flag thus became more than the sym- 

1 of an ideal, a dream, a vision. 

It told the world that here was a people 
With the courage to live by their ideals, a 
people who had secured for themselves and 

eir descendants the blessings of freedom. 

fore many years had passed, howeyer, 
had struggling young Nation, with its new 
ay of life, was put to the acid test. 
A Civil War threatened its very existence. 
1 Ow our Nation met that test and came 
Orth triumphant we all know. 
8 of the strife and chaos of Civil War 
Steve emerged a Union even stronger than 
Ore because its strength had been tried 
and proved, 
Stars and Stri became even more 
Glorious and coming 
ian years that followed brought still more 
ti and tribulations to the growing Na- 
on, but from each crisis the United States 
forth with its flag flying higher. 
all this time men were working, sacri- 
tion’: fighting, and dying to make the Na- 

Our flag was challenged again in the 
Spanish-American War. 
tho: Call to defend it was answered by 
Near of Americans willing to shed their 
they foo A inia desecration of the emblem 
wane gallant dead of the Spanish-American 
fict and the living veterans of that con- 

Bave their touch of glory to our flag. 
4 1 more in a generation—in World 
the = World War U. and the Korean war 
eat young men of the Nation offered 

a lives for our fiag. 
fought to the sacrifice of the men who 
felda for Old Glory on the world's battle- 
Who Was the sacrifice and devotion of those 

ee what they could on the home front. 
Blory Of these groups contributed to the 

Anas the Stars and Stripes. 

Years. 80 it has been down through the 
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Countless people have had s share in 
making the American flag what it is today. 

Soldiers, statesmen, and plain everyday cit- 
izens, even as you and I, have fashioned our 
flag. 
The great and the humble, rich and poor, 
men and women have had a hand in it. 

Therefore, as we observe Flag Day we are 
paying tribute to the most honored and re- 
spected national symbol in the entire world. 

It represents to us both an ideal way of 
life and the heroic efforts of millions of men 
to make that ideal a living reality. 

Thus we are honoring not a bit of cloth 
of red, white, and blue but the spirit of 
America, 

As we salute our national emblem on the 
177th anniversary of its birth, it behooves 
us to ponder and recall that throughout 
the history of the world mighty nations have 
risen and fallen. 

Many nations at the peak of their power 
and prestige became careless, indifferent, and 
corrupt, which led to their eventual down- 
fall, 

While America occupies an enviable posi- 
tion in the family of nations to maintain it 
we should never forget the lessons of his- 
tory and the fate of once mighty nations. 

Therefore to preserve our country and the 
American way of life we must be eternally 
vigilant. 

In short, we owe to our Nation and our 
fiag the same ceaseless devotion and patriotic 
fervor that our forefathers conceived as their 
solemn obligations. 

Yes, a devotion and patriotic fervor which 
enabled them to bequeath to us a Nation 
described by Abraham Lincoln as “conceived 
in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is easy to relax 
as a nation and be lulled to sleep by the 
idea that our freedom and peace are always 
secure. 

If we adopt such a listless attitude and 
frame of mind we may awaken one day to 
find that while we were sleeping our enemies 
have been busy. 

Yes; busy in carrying out their sinister 
plans to destroy our form of government. 

We may find to our dismay that tyranny 
will have supplanted liberty, and that injus- 
tice will reign in its place, 

Make no mistake about it, our beloved Na- 
tion is facing the most critical period in its 
history during this hydrogen-atomic age. 

While we, as a nation, sincerely pursure the 
elusive phantom of world peace, we find that 
the burning desire for tranquillity among 
the family of nations has, because of the 
activities of Soviet Russia, become an al- 
most hopeless goal. 

Adm, Robert B. Carney, Chief of Naval 
Operations, confirms that fact when in a re- 
cent address he frankly stated that America 
is rapidly approaching the crossroad of & 
fight to the finish with Russia. 

Admiral Carney, without any resort to 
high-sounding phrases, points the finger at 
Russia and identifies her as our relentless 
foe. 

In reviewing his timely remarks, we must 
realize that we, as a nation, are playing into 
the hands of Soviet Russia when we accept 
her plan of fighting fringe engagements all 
over the world in the mistaken notion that 
we are containing communism, 

The truth, ladies and gentlemen, is that 
these Kremlin-inspired fringe conflicts are 
Russia's plan of fighting wars by proxy. 

Meanwhile she stands on the sidelines and 
gleefully watches as the free world yields 
mile by mile, nation by nation, 

Let us not forget that Moscow is calling 
the signals and piping the tune in free- 
dom's dance of death. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the blunt truth is 
that, as a nation, we have been sacrificing 
the blood of American youth and our na- 
tional resources (a) not in resisting Red 
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China as such; (b) North Korea as such; (c) 
or the Communists of Indochina as such. 

The cold fact is that Russia is our arch 
enemy and the conquests in which we have 
been involved are fought by stooges for the 
Soviet Union in furtherance of her con- 
spiracy for world conquest. 

Frankly, we as a nation, must face the 
truth. 

We must realize that Russia is the real 
enemy at our gates. 

We must realize that it is pointless to sac- 
rifice American blood and substance in fight- 
ing the Kremlin's series of wars by proxy. 

There is no doubt that the average Ameri- 
can and the citizens of the free world are 
sick and tired of Russia’s role as an enemy 
of world peace. 

We are fed up with her intrigue, her lying, 
and her insults. 

Surely we have had more than enough of 
Communist infiltration and her design of 
espionage and sabotage suffered under the 
guise of friendship, diplomatic relations, and 
immunity. 

We are sick, weary, and disgusted to the 
breaking point with gestures of negotiation 
and conference each of which is a new sound- 
ing board for Soviet deceit and the frustra- 
tion of every peaceful design. 

Surely we do not have to be convinced, 
after present and past experiences, that Rus- 
sia is our potent enemy. 

We know this to be an undeniable fact 
and with such knowledge it is inviting na- 
tional suicide to adopt a lukewarm attitude 
with respect to our duties and obligations 
as liberty-loving Americans. 
ieee issue before us as a nation is clear 

Stating it in terms of national emblems, 
the question is which shall we have, the 
Star-Spangled Banner of the United States, 
or the hammer and sickle of Soviet Russia? 

There should be no difficulty in selecting 
the flag which most truthfully represents 
the desires of all men. 

One glance at the Red, White, and Blue, 
our National Emblem, should be enough to 
stir the blood of every loyal American citi- 
zen into a tightfisted resolve that we are 
here to remain freemen forever. 

Yes; it might be well for us to repeat in 
1954 the toast given by the American patriot, 
Stephen Decatur, 138 years ago, when he de- 
clared: Our country, in her intercourse with 
foreign nations, may she always be in the 
right, but our country right or wrong.” 

What Stephen Decatur said should be the 
attitude of all red-blooded Americans and 
especially those of us who enjoy membership 
in the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks. 

On this Flag Day of 1954 I can think of 
no better means of rededicating ourselves to 
an awakening of good old-fashioned Ameri- 
canism than to say in unison: 

“May our country always be right, but, 
right or wrong, we shall defend forever this 
Nation and its glorious emblem, the Star and 
Stripes of America.” 


Good News for 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 
Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following extract 
from a broadcast on May 17, 1954 by 
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Henry J. Taylor, entitled, “Good News 
for 1954”: 

Announcer. Mr. Taylor, can you bring us 
up to date on the present state of business? 

Mr. Tartor.-Some place in here the proph- 
ets of doom certainly should have something 
to answer for. Beginning last September 
with their frightening and persistent talk 
of depression, depression, depression, the 
whole country was supposed to be flat on 
its back by now. Yet, as I have tried to 
say so often, this country was made for 
faith, not fear. 

PROSPECTS FOR 1954 


In fact, a number of persons who follow 
the realities of the economic situation with 
a careful eye, see indications that 1954, this 
year, can be the second most prosperous year 
in our Nation's history, exceeded only by 
1953. 

If that trend continues, the prophets of 
doom will find it difficult to make the public 
believe that the second best year in history 
is a depression year. 

If that were true, by analogy, you would 
have to say that Vice President Nrxon is a 
failure in life Just because he is not Presi- 
dent. 

So, it's very important to look at the facts, 
and not the doom propaganda. 

THE FACTS ABOUT EMPLOYMENT 


During the all-out war effort in 1945, there 
were 58 million employed. Was that a de- 
pression? 

Today there are 601% million people at 
work, There were 5814 million employed in 
1950, when things were considered booming. 

May I repeat, there are 6044 million people 
employed today. I re-emphasize this be- 
cause we hear so much about those who are 
not working, and hear so little about those 
who are working. 

SAVINGS AND SPENDING 


The rate of consumer savings in the first 
quarter of this year was higher than a year 
ago. In fact, consumer savings are at a 
record all-time high. 

Consumer disposable income has been 
running higher than last year. So has con- 
sumer spending. It simply is not true that 
folks are hoarding their money, through fear. 

Investment expenditures, which are fun- 
damental to the health of our economy, as 
you know, are being maintained at a high 
level comparable to 1953. 

THE NATIONAL PRODUCT 


The total construction expenditures for 
the first 4 months of this year actually estab- 
lished a record. 

The gross national product—that is, the 
Nation's total output—holds at a rate very 
near the all-time high level, in spite of the 
billions and billions less being spent on 
Government defense spending. 

Let me bring this down to an important 
case. General Motors, as an im nt ex- 
ample of business conditions, held its an- 
nual meeting in Wilmington, Del., last Pri- 
day. The first quarterly report for this 
year should be enormously encouraging to 
all, because it is very, very significant, 


Gm’S ANNUAL REPORT 


Mr. Harlow H. Curtice, the corporation's 
president, made an important forecast a way 
back last January. He repeated this fore- 
cast, namely, that General Motors’ volume 
of sales in physical and dollar terms in 1954 
should not be far from the high level at- 
tained in 1953. 

Then he gave the facts for the first quar- 
ter, and here they are; 

The dollar sales were within 5 percent of 
last year's all-time record in spite of a 14- 
percent decline in defense deliveries. 

Clearly, the defense cutbacks have cer- 
tainly not been ruinous, as so widely pre- 
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dicted. As if America had to live on war 
preparation. 
GOOD NEWS FOR US ALL 
General Motors’ employment set a record 
first-quarter high. 
Net income was up 25 percent from a year 


0. 

Unit sales of passenger cars also set a rec- 
ord high for any first quarter (705,000 units). 

April passenger car sales (287,000 units) 
established a record for that month as well. 
This 1954 high record has only been ex- 
ceeded in 3 other months in the entire 48 
years of General Motors history (June 1950; 
August 1950; June 1953). 

Retail deliveries of its passenger cars dur- 
ing the last 30 days were ahead of last 
year. Deliveries were directly in line with 
production. General Motors dealers’ stocks 
were reported at this meeting to be normal 
for this time of year, except in the case of 
certain GM lines and certain models which 
are in very short supply, and which the 
plants are pressing to make up. 

Like so many other examples that could 
be cited, this indicates that the Nation is 
readjusting from a part-war to a peace 
economy on a very sound, and orderly basis, 
And that’s good news for everybody. Faith, 
not fear. 


Good night. And God bless our country. 


Eisenhower-Dulles Speeches Dismay 
Geneva Bargainers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr.. Speaker, I 
include in my extension of remarks a 
frank and appropriate article written by 
Crosby S. Noyes appearing in the Wash- 
ington Star of June 12, 1954: 
EISENHOWER-DULLES SPEECHES DISMAY GE- 

NEVA BARGAINERS—ALLIES See UNITED 

STATES SHIFT AGAINST INTERVENTION—FEAR 

TALK HARMS FRANCE, INDOCHINA 

(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

Parts, June 12.—If there was ever a 
time when daily speeches by Secretary of 
State Dulles were unhelpful, that time is 
now. 

It has nothing to do with the Secretary's 
qualifications as a speaker, nor with the 
rightness or wrongness of what he says. It's 
simply that there are times for talking and 
times for keeping quiet. And to the extent 
that the United States has an interest In the 
present world crisis, a gag for all top public 
officials is urgently indicated. 

In the past few days statements by Mr. 
Dulles and President Eisenhower have gone 
far toward destroying the one small reserve 
of bargaining power that the allies had at 
Geneva. And in the present French politi- 
cal crisis these same statements have com- 
plicated severely the almost impossible 
struggle for survival of a government heart- 
ily devoted to the goals of American foreign 
policy. 

Ironically enough, Mr. Dulles seems to be 
intent on destroying the very thing which he 
worked so frantically to create in the last 
days before the opening of the Geneva Con- 
ference—the situation of potential strength 
in southeast Asia from which the allies could 
bargain with some hope of success. It can 
scarcely be denied that the administration 
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deliberately set out to sell the idea to the 
American public that Indochina was vital 
to American strategic interests; that the 
country, together with its allies, should be 
ready to fight to prevent the area from fall- 
ing under Communist domination. 


POLICY REVERSAL 


Today the machine is in reverse. Both the 
Secretary and the President seem to be say 
ing now that the United States has no Inten- 
tion of intervening in Indochina. And they 
are saying it more clearly every day- 

Admittedly a good part of Mr. Dulles’ orig- 
{nal plan fell through when the proposal of 
intervention was cold-shouldered by our 
major allies. Perhaps, as has been said, there 
was a certain element of bluff in all that 
tough talk. Perhaps American intervention 
in Indochina is in fact impossible militarily, 
politically, and morally. r 

Admitting all these things, it is still a 
mystery why Mr. Dulles and General Eisen- 
hower consider it wise to broadcast them 
officially. Up to this time there has been 
exactly one thing that offered some hope of 
curbing the implacable ambition of Commu- 
nist negotiators at Geneva. In France there 
was one thing that gave the government 
some reason to continue the heartbreaking 
diplomatic and military struggle. This was 
the possibility of American intervention. 

Once that possibility is gone, the Commu- 
nists have nothing whatever to worry abou 
And the French have nothing to look for- 
ward to. 

Even those Europeans who looked forward 
with the greatest misgivings to the possi- 
bility of American intervention in Indochina 
admit this disastrous effect on the allied 
bargaining position. “From now on.” says 
Le Monde, “the most menacing talk may 
well be taken as pure bluff. The time 
greatest danger for world peace will be th® 
day when the bluffing ends and precise in- 
tentions are misunderstood in the other 
camp.” 

INDOCHINA LOST? 

From here the Secretary's speeches can be 
explained only in one way: The United states 
is now absolutely convinced that the Genera 
talks will lead nowhere and that Indochina 
is inevitably lost to the Communists. If tha 
is true, then perhaps it is more ul 
from everyone's point of view to throw in 
the sponge now instead of waiting until the 
last minute, 

This explanation, however, does not ex- 
plain the mottve behind the Secretary's effi 
to unload the blame for the failure onto 
aliles—an effort which is bitterly resen 
in Britain—or the latest revival of demands 
for ratification of EDC complete with th 
now familiar threats about revising united 
States foreign policy. 

To be sure, Mr. Dulles’ theory of diplomacy 
has never been one of saying the right 15 
at the right time. Perhaps with some 
fication he believes in pressure juaicious!¥ 
applied in tender spots as the best way to ge 
things done. 

Even by these standards however, this 1 
cent remarks appear most unfortunate 
timed. It seems almost as if the Secre 
does not appreciate the effect of his f 
here in France where EDC lies at the heart o 
the government crisis and where the charg 
of subservience to American pressure 18 z 
of the strongest weapons of the opposition” 

There may be, as the saying goes, e 
domestic reason of transcendent importan | 
that makes it necessary for the Secretary and 
the President to keep on unbosoming thems 
selves daily before the American public an 
before the world. It’s important, of 3 
that the public should be fully and fran 1 
informed whenever possible. But there 
such a thing as overdoing it. 
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Northampton, Mass., 1654-1954: A Great 
City Pauses To Celebrate Its 300th An- 


niversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, this is 
tercentenary week for the city of 
Northampton, Mass. The program offi- 
cially dedicated to its 300th birthday 
opened yesterday, June 13, and contin- 
ues through June 20. During these 8 
days, the history of the community will 
be reviewed in song, speech, and pageant. 
Mr. Speaker, it is a history that all 
America can be proud of. 

The significance and greatness of a 
community is not measured by its geo- 
graphical area and population. They 
are determined by its accomplishments 
and the spirit of the people who inhabit 
the locality. As we review the history 
of Northampton, the conclusion is irre- 
sistible that she, indeed, is a great city. 
In those things which are the hallmarks 
of distinction, Northampton has excelled. 
The success of her sons and daughters, 
her preeminence in the field of religion 
and education, her response to the patri- 
otic calls of her country, and the efforts 
of her leaders in striving to build and 
maintain a better community—all have 
combined to make Northampton a good 
and a great city. Mr. Speaker, these are 
the characteristics that make for a better 
America. Because Northampton repre- 
sents the very best in what a city should 
be, her people can well take pride in her 
past and her present, and they can look 
to the future with confidence. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Recor a brief his- 
tory of Northampton and an account of 
famous names in her 300 years of exist- 
ence. Iam indebted to the tercentenary 
committee, the Hampshire Gazette, and 
Sprinfield Daily News for this informa- 
tion. The tercentary committee is com- 
posed of Frederick D. Meehan, chairman; 
William R. Barry, Albert G. Beckmann, 
Charles A. Brambilla, Maurice J. Carl- 
son, Thomas J. Doyle, Mrs. William E. 
Dwyer, Albert F. Eyre, Romeo E. Fortier, 
Charles Gleason, Harry J. Jekanowski, 
C. Edgar Maynard, Roger S. O'Brien, 
Mrs. Thomas M. Shepherd, and Law- 
rence E. Wikander. 

Barer History or NORTHAMPTON 
EARLY DAYS 

When Northampton, Mass., received its 
charter as a city in 1654, there were prob- 
ably not 75,000 Englishmen in the New 
World, and these were widely scattered. 
There existed only a long, thin line of set- 
tiements, fringing the wild shores of the At- 
lantic from Maine to New York, and some 
settlements in Maryland and Virginia. New 
York and the Jerseys were under the Dutch 
and the Swedes. William Penn had not yet 
received the charter which he coveted. 
Neither Philadelphia nor Baltimore had yet 
been founded. The Carolinas and Georgia 
had as yet no charters and no settlers. A 
feeble Spanish colony was clinging amidst 
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southern fevers to an uncertain life at St. 
Augustine, Fla. Quite probably, the major- 
ity of the settlers at that time had never 
heard of the Mississippi River. 

The founders of Northampton, Mass., were 
true frontiersmen in their day. The region 
of which our fair city is the center, is known 
today as Pioneer Valley. 

In these early days the city was called 
Nonotuck, after a local Indian tribe. The 
name “Northampton,” after Northampton, 
England, was suggested by John King, then a 
popular citizen of the town. This recom- 
mendation met with general fayor, and the 
name Northampton was legally adopted by 
the city fathers, 

On March 14, 1676, Northampton was raid- 
ed by 500 Indians from several tribes. They 
attacked the city in three different places 
simultaneously, but fortunately were driven 
away. 

Four white men and one girl were killed 
and six men were wounded. From that time 
on the city had no further serious raids from 
Indian attacks, although our close neighbor, 
Deerfield, suffered tragic losses. 


CONTRIBUTION TO NATION'S CONFLICTS 


Since the founding of Northampton, its 
citizens have taken part in many wars. The 
first real war was known as King William's 
French and Indian War, followed by Queen 
Anne's French and Indian War, and King 
George's French and Indian War, in each of 
which at least five Northampton men sacri- 
fied their lives. In the Revolutionary War, 
our city furnished its full quota for men 
and officers and suffered many casualties. 
At one time there were some 30 British pris- 
oners confined in the Northampton Jail. For 
the Civil War, Northampton contributed 751 
men, 42 of whom were killed; in the Spanish 
American War, 77 men embarked to Cuba, 
28 of whom gave their lives for our country. 
In World War I, our city furnished 1,053 men; 
and for World War II. 2,900 men and women 
responded to the call. The Navy Depart; 
ment selected Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass., as the site for its WAVES Officer 
Training School. 

CENTER OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE 

Today our city is known from coast to 
coast as an educational center. In the very 
early days of our town, a law school was 
established on Prospect Street by Judge 
Samuel Howe and United States Senator 
Elijah H. Mills. Among the pupils was in- 
cluded Franklin Pierce, of New Hamp- 
shire, who later was elected as the 14th 
President of the United States. At one time, 
Alexander Graham Hell taught at the famed 
Gothic School for the Deaf on Gothic Street. 
Two famed individuals who once attended 
this school were Henry Ward Beecher and 
George Hillard. 

Clarke School for the Deaf, founded by 
John Clarke, a Northampton citizen, has a 
worldwide reputation due to the fact that it 
teaches lip reading exclusively, Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge, widow of the last President Cool- 
idge, once taught in Clarke School and later 
‘was president of its board of trustees. 

Smith College for Women, established in 
1875, was until recently the largest college 
for women in the world, and is still one of 
the most famous. Burnham School and the 
Northampton School for Girls, preparatory 
schools for college, attract young women 
from coast to coast. The public schools have 
always continued slong high education tra- 
ditions, and this is apparent by the fact that 
approximately 50 percent of the total school 
buildings in the city have been constructed 
within the last 25 years. 

Considering the size of the city (27,000), 
four hospitals supply the needs of the ill; 
Cooley-Dickinson Hospital (general medical 
care), Hampshire Sanatorium for the county 
(tuberculosis), Northampton State Hospital 
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(mental), and the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital facilities. 

The Hampshire Gazette, established in 
1786, is one of the oldest newspapers in the 
United States with continuous publication, 
At the present site of the Draper Hotel, on 
Main Street, there has always been a tavern 
or hotel for 158 years. A drugstore has ex- 
isted for 188 years where Dickinson's Drug 
Store is now located. E. J. Gare & Son, 
who recently supplied the silver service to the 
U. S. S. Northampton, the second cruiser to 
be named in honor of our city, has been do- 
ing business continuously for 168 years. 

Few cities of its size can boast of more 
public parks than Northampton. Among 
the outstanding are the Frank Newell Look 
Memorial Park, graced with a large swim- 
ming pool, wading pool, picnic grounds, a 
minature diesel-engined train, athletic fields, 
tennis courts, and other sports facilities, es- 
pecially for children and youth; and Child's 
Park, a showplace with flowers, trees, and 
shrubbery. 

Northampton is justly proud of ita mag- 
nificent library containing over 250,000 vol- 
umes and in addition, a large collection of 
articles of historical interest. In point of 
size among city libraries, Forbes Library 
ranks 4th in Massachusetts, and 40th in the 
7,000 libraries in the United States. 

Of unique interest is the ownership by 
the city of the Academy of Music, a theater 
of first-class equipment and beautiful archi- 
tecture, given to the city by the late Frank 
Lyman, and one of the few municipally 
owned theaters in the United States. Since 
1890 this unprecedented gift to the city has 
played an important part in the promotion 
of legitimate stage performances, as well as 
moving pictures. Northampton was chosen 
as one of the cities to receive generous gifts 
from Andrew Carnegie. He not only built 
a library for Smith College, but created for 
the city a commodious building, known as 
the People’s Institute, and serving educa- 
tional, social, and civic interests. 

HOME OF CALVIN COOLIDGE 

Many able men and women have played 
an important part in the growth of the city. 
Northampton has produced 1 President of 
the United States, 2 Vice Presidents, 4 mem- 
bers of the Presidential Cabinets, 4 United 
States Senators, 3 Congressmen, 2 Governors 
of the Commonwealth, and 9 of our attor- 
neys have been appointed to either the Su- 
preme Court or superior court. 

In speaking of famous men, the one to 
reach the highest office in the land was our 
own Calvin Coolidge, who after his term of 
President of the United States had expired, 
returned to Northampton and here spent the 
remainder of his days, His widow still re- 
sides in Northampton. History also records 
the lives of such men as Gov. Caleb Strong, 
11 times elected Governor of Massachusetts, 
a record matched by only one other man in 
the State, John Hancock. Caleb Strong was 
one of the 55 men of the early days of our 
country who was a member of the Philadel- 
phia convention which framed the now im- 
mortal Declaration of Independence. Gen, 
Seth Pomeroy, a native of Northampton, 
Mass., took an active part in four wars and 
only the ride of Paul Revere eclipses his 
famed ride from Northampton to Boston to 
take part in the Battle of Bunker Hill. In 
the dark days preceding the Revolutionary 
War, Maj. Joseph Hawley, a power in the 
legislature in Boston, was the first one to 
use the phrase, “The Parliament of Great 
Britain has no right to legislate for us.“ He 
stands in history on an equal with Patrick 
Henry who subscribed to the theory that, 
“Fight we must finally, unless Britain re- 
treats.” In the field of religion, probably no 
single man has been better known through- 
out the English-speaking world than Rev, 
Jonathan Edwards, who preached here for 
many years. 
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DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 

In the years gone by, Northampton has 
been visited by many prominent people. In 
1824, Gen. Marquis de Lafayette, the famous 
French patriot, visited Northampton. Nine 
years later the eminent statesman Henry 
Clay paid a visit to this town and was enter- 
tained with a banquet and reception. In 
1847, Daniel Webster argued the now his- 
torle Smith Charities case, which provided 
Northampton with one of the rarest philan- 
tropies in American history. Since its con- 
ception, this organization has contributed 
millions of dollars to young people of this 
community. On July 3, 1851, Jenny Lind, 
known the world over as the Swedish Night- 
ingale, came to Northampton to give a con- 
cert. So impressed was she by the city itself, 
which was at that time a famous health 
resort, that about a year later, she returned 
to spend her honeymoon at the then famed 
Round Hill Hotel, At that time she chris- 
tened Northampton, “the Paradise of Amer- 
ica.” In the early 1900's, President Mc- 
Kinley paid a visit to this city. Among other 
distinguished persons who have visited our 
city include Oliver Wendell Holmes, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Hor- 
ace Greeley, Wendell Phillips, and P. T, 
Barnum. 

Northampton is not just a name, nor 
merely a city. The spirit of New England, 
where America began, is embodied in North- 
ampton. America is great because it is based 
on the sound traditions of our city—a gov- 
ernment of laws administered by men guided 
by the ideal of civil and religious liberty, 
truth, and justice. May Northampton con- 
tinue to play its role in the Nation's future 
greatness. 

Respectfully submitted. 

TER 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News, 
June 11. 1954] 

Lirany or Famous NAMES IN NORTHAMPTON 
History DURING THREE CentTurirs—Gov- 
ERNORS, GENERALS, SENATORS, PRESIDENTS 
Liven AT 'HAMP—GRAHAM CRACKER AND 
NaTion’s Highest MOUNTAIN NAMED FOR 
Sons or Crry Now MARKING TERCENTENARY 
Northampton has many monuments, from 

the graham cracker to the Nation's highest 

mountain, and their significance is being 
recalled as the city celebrates its 300th 
birthday. 

Ever since John Pynchon, of Springfield, 
purchased Nonotuck from the Indians and 
conveyed it to the inhabitants of Northamp- 
ton, great names have been associated with 
that community. 

One of the first was Jonathan Edwards, 
the great theologian and philosopher, crea- 
tor of the first great religious revival of 
modern times, whose dismissal from the 
Northampton pulpit was one of the most 
dramatic events in colonial history. His 
fusion of Calvin logic with mystic commu- 
nion still invites intensive study, and 3 
books have been written about this man in 
only the last 5 years. 

RIDES TO BUNKER HILL 


The revolutionary era in Northampton 
presents Seth Pomeroy, an opponent of Mr. 
Edwards, a gunsmith, soldier, and an open- 
hearted man. In his 70th year, he wore out 
three horses racing to Bunker Hill where he 
fought as a foot soldier. Five days later he 
became the first brigadier general of the 
Continental Army and died during the win- 
ter of 1776-77 at Peekskill, N. Y. 

For many years Northampton's first citizen 
was Caleb Strong, one of the Founding 
Fathers of the Nation, who served more 
terms as Governor of Massachusetts than any 
other man in the Commonwealth's history. 
When the States ratified the Constitution he 
helped to write, Massachusetts elected him 
to the United States Senate, 
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FOUNDED NAVAL ACADEMY 

In the early 1800's, most of the famous 
men of the town were associated with 
schools. In .1823, the noted Round Hill 
School was founded by Joseph Cogswell and 
George Bancroft. The latter gained fame 
as the Secretary of the Navy who founded An- 


napolis, the Secretary of War who ordered 


the troops into Mexico, and the Ambassador 
to Great Britain who completed while in 
that country his plan for the monumental 
work which ranks him among the very great- 
est American historians, 

SCHOOL FOR UNITED STATES LEADERS 


Charles Edward Forbes, the judge who 
founded Forbes Library, read law with Elijah 
Hunt Mills who, with Samuel Howe, founded 
a law school at Northampton. Among the 
students was Franklin Pierce, the 14th Presi- 
dent of the United States. Mills became a 
United States Senator, and Howe was named 
to the Massachusetts Supreme Court. 

Margaret Dwight, granddaughter of Jon- 
athan Edwards, founded the Gothic Semi- 
nary for Ladies whose name was used by a 
street (despite nationalistic objections) and 
its building by St. Michael's School. John 
Clarke's famous philanthropy, Clarke School 
for the Deaf, was guided by a dedicated 
teacher named Alexander Graham Bell. 


SMITH FIRST PHILANTHROPIST 


Daniel Webster went to Northampton to 
defend the will of the county’s first philan- 
thropist, Oliver Smith, and Rufus Choate 
represented the aggrieved heirs, On the win- 
ning defense team was Charles E. Forbes who 
later founded Forbes Library; in the jury box 
was Samuel Williston who gave his fortune to 
education. Oliver Smith’s niece, Sophia 
Smith, founded Smith College, one of his 
in-laws, E. H. R. Lyman gave the Academy of 
Music, and his friend Deacon George Hub- 
bard who helped direct both Smith charities 
and Smith College, left his fortune to the lat- 
ter, and convinced Cooley Dickinson to build 
a hospital in Northampton. 


PARADISE OF AMERICA 


Many other famous people have gone to 
Northampton for business, pleasure, politics, 
or higher purpose, including Rev. (later Car- 
dinal) John Cheverus, General Lafayette, 
and President McKinley, but Jenny Lind, 
the Swedish nightingale, went there on her 
honeymoon and was the town's favorite. She 
called Northampton the paradise of Amer- 
ica, and the town agreed with the thousands 
who called her the world's greatest singer. 

Much less popular in his hometown was 
Northampton's eccentric but gifted Dr. Syl- 
vester Graham, whose lectures on diet and 
courtship often had to be held in fortified 
Halls to keep out the angry mobs. At his 
home on Pleasant Street he developed the 
flour which bears his name, 


COMMUNISM AT FLORENCE 


Between the time of the arrival of the 
first canal boat from New Haven and of 
the first locomotive from Springfield, big in- 
dustry, represented by silkworms and mul- 
berry trees, came to Northampton. When 
the bubble burst, the Northampton Asso- 
ciation of Education and Industry bought 
the silk factory in Florence, and this com- 
munistic experiment was visited by such 
American leaders as William Lloyd Garrison 
and Wendell Phillips. When the community 
failed, one of its leaders, Samuel L, Hill, as- 
sumed its liabilities, helped develop the vil- 
lage of Florence, was a major contributor to 
Cosmian Hall, and founded Hill Institute. 
The community's silk and cutlery industries 
were revived and are still important busi- 
nesses In the town. 

Associated with the industrial history of 
the city were such remarkable men as Lucius 
Dimock, of Leeds, the colorful master me- 
chanic of the American silk industry; Alex- 
ander McCallum, who made the finest silk 
hose (“You just know she wears them"); 
George A. Burr, whose daughter provided 
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Frank Newhall Look Park; and John L. Otis, 
the wounded general who became a promi- 
nent Florence manufacturer. 
MOUNT WHITNEY 

Other Northampton men made their marks 
many miles from their native town. The 
name of Prof. Josiah Dwight Whitney, Jr., 
son and namesake of Northampton’s banker, 
was immortalized when members of the Cali- 
fornia State geological’ survey expedition 
sighted the Nation's highest mountain and 
named it for their chief, Francis A. Cook, 
commander of the Brooklyn, led the attack 
on the Spanish fleet at Santiago in 
1898 * * *.- 


FHA Loans for Mobile Homes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OY INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Elkhart (Ind.) Truth of Monday, June 
7, 1954: 

FHA Loans ron Mose Homes? 


Expansion of the mobile homes industry 
has been tremendous in recent years. No 
single city realizes it better than Elkhart, 
with the payrolls and prestige derived from 
our 13 mobile homes factories. 

Yet this industry may actually be on the 
verze of a great new growth. 

Of the utmost importance is the housing 
bill, sponsored by our own Indiana Senator 
Carmtanr, which was passed by the Senate 
last week and now awaits Senate-House con- 
ference action. 

Significant for Elkhart is a section of this 
bill which, for the first time, would make 
FHA loans available to mobile-home buyers, 

The lack of such loans in the past has 
surely discouraged numerous potential 
buyers. A study of financing made by the 
Mobile Homes Manufacturers Association in 
1953 shows why. 

Questionnaires were returned by about 300 
banks which make such loans. 

The survey indicates the average time for 
the loan contract runs only 36 to 42 months. 
On a mobile home costing an average $4,000, 
that means pretty stif monthly payments. 
FHA presumably would allow easier terms. 

Yet the survey also tends to indicate that 
mobile homes buyers have mostly been very 
good loan risks. 

Of 267 banks reporting, 71 percent said 
they had no mobile homes accounts as much 
as 60 days or more delinquent. 

Fifty-one percent of the banks said their 
experience in financing mobile homes had 
been “excellent,” 45 percent said it had been 
“good or satisfactory,” and only 4 percent 
Called it “fair.” 

Seventy-six percent of the banks said they 
had never found it necessary to repossess a 
mobile home. 

FHA reluctance to finance mobile homes 
in the past has possibly been based on the 
thought that mobile homes buyers move 
about a lot, But the survey indicates that 
they meet their obligations, whether they 
move or stay put. 

Perhaps this is more understandable when 
we remember that the 1950 census quotes the 
average income of a mobile home family at 
$4,400, or $100 above the national average. 

It is very important for Elkhart that this 
section of the Capchart housing bill should 
not get lost in the shufile, 
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The national interest is also at stake, since 
any measure which will make it easier for 
large numbers of people to acquire good 
housing is helpful to the whole country. 

The housing bill is complex, and unless 
public opinion makes itself felt, there is 
always a chance that certain sections will be 
deleted. Why not let your sentiments be 
known immediately to Senator HOMER CAPE- 
ar Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. C.? 


McCarthyism Feared by All 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an arti- 
cle from the American Jewish World of 
June 11, 1954, entitled “McCarthyism 
Feared by All.” 

The article is as follows: 

MCCARTHYISM FEARED BY ALL 


From the interpretation Senator MCCARTHY 
chose to put on the Senate floor speech of 
Vermont's Senator FLANDERS, in which the 
New Englander savagely raked the Wiscon- 
sinite over the coals, you might have thought 
FLANDERS was basing his attack on the con- 
tention that McCarthyism is causing fore- 
boding only among Amcrican Jews. 

McCartuy counterattacked by asserting 
PLanpers was seeking to arouse religious and 
racial division among the American people, 
It was a typical MCCARTHY stratagem. 

What FLANDERS said was that McCarthy- 
ism not only was arousing concern and alarm 
among American Jews, but also among 
American Catholics and American Protes- 
tants—in short, among all segments of the 
public. 

It is not Senator FLANDERS who promotes 
divisiveness in the United States; it is Sena- 
tor McCartuy himseli—latest of a species 
described by President Eisenhower, although 
not by name, in his Columbia University 


speech as “demagogs thirsty for personal. 


power and public notice.” 

It is McCartny who instills suspicion and 
fear in the public, who foments confusion 
and chaos, who inspires a new kind of legal 
philosophy — “guilt by association“ — and 
who, by so doing, encourages neighbor to 
turn against neighbor, creating situations in 
which bigotry and bias may flourish. 

Certainly no one element in American so- 
ciety is troubled by McCarry and what he 
stands for; rather, all share the misgivings 
that his brazenness, arrogance, cynicism, and 
ruthlessness arouse. 

He is no more—but no less—a problem for 
the Jews of the United States than he is for 
the Protestants and the Catholics; for the 
Negro as well as for the white; for the civilian 
as well as for the military man, the scientist 
as well as the laborer, the teacher as well as 
the laboror, the teacher as well as the sales- 
man. 

Some critics liken McCarTnr's tactics to 
those employed by rulers in totalitarian 
states. Max Lerner, in a blistering column 
captioned “I accuse,” contends MCCARTHY 
is secking to equip his committee with the 
kind of built-in fuehrer principle which, if 
he ever gets the power, he would extend to 
every phase of American life. 

Accurate or not, the description spells out 
what many people in this country have come 
to believe of McCakrrHy—and you find such 
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people tn every social, religious, political, 
and economic group. 

The dawning awareness of where Mc- 
Carthyism might lead us has evoked a 
mounting tide of criticism directed at the 
Wisconsin Senator, and must have had much 
to do with the fact that Joe Must Go Club 
sponsors in Wisconsin succeeded in getting 
the signatures of well over 300.000 voters on 
recall petitions, even though they fell short 
of the goal fixed by law. 

Though McCarruy would have you think 
otherwise, you cannot limit his foes to any 
single group or collection of groups. Indeed, 
you must, on the basis of the evidence, con- 
clude that McCarthyism enjoys the distinc- 
tion of having stirred deep-seated fears in 
all areas of the population. That is good, for 
it presages an early downfall for the Wiscon- 
son Senator—an end, as someone once 
phrased it, devoutly to be desired. 


Flag Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, on this 
annual Flag Day I am placing in the 
Record a statement by Col. August W. 
Kopke, of Oklahoma City, a member of 
the United States Flag Association, 
which I think will be of general interest. 
His statement follows: 

Flad Day 


(By Col. August W. Kopke, Oklahoma City, 
U. S. A, member, United States Flag As- 
sociation) 

One hundred seventy-seven years ago this 
month, on June 14, a new flag appeared in 
the blue of the heavens, and the Stars and 
Stripes became the century plant of human 
hope in bloom. The gentle breezes with 
lingering caress kiss the folds of no flag that 
compares with it in beauty. 

Down through the intervening years it 
has become the emblem of freedom and de- 
mocracy throughout the world. That piece 
of red, white, and blue bunting means 5,000 
years of struggle upward. It embodies the 
essence of patriotism. Its history is the 
history of the American people. Is spirit is 
the spirit of the American Nation. Em- 
blazoned upon its folds In letters of living 
light are the names and fames of its heroic 
dead. 

Other flags may mean a glorious past. 
This fiag means a glorious future. It is the 
flag of tomorrow, Whether we like it or not, 
the cold hard facts are, world leadership has 
been conferred on us by the ceaseless march 
of destiny. Much as we might desire the 
easier way of lesser responsibility, we are de- 
nied that privilege. We cannot turn back 
the clock, and we can no longer sail by old 
and easier charts. We have to play a great 
part in the world in sheer defense of our own 
self-interest, until the curse of all revolu- 
tionary “isms” has been lifted from the 
brow of mankind. 

Rise up, glorious freedom's banner and 
send out these messengers of thine. Tell the 
air not a spot ever sullled thy whiteness. 
Thy red is not the blush of shame, but the 
flush of joy. The blue an eternal reminder 
of loyalty and constancy. Tell the dews that 
wash thee that thou art as pure as they. 
Say to the night, thy stars lead to the morn- 
ing. And say to the morning that a brighter 
dawn will arise with healing on its wings. 
And then, O glorious flag, bid the sun pour 
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light on all thy folds with double brightness 
while thou are bearing round and round a 
troubled world the eternal message of peace, 
of brotherhood, and democracy. 


Let me urge every American to display Old 
Glory on Flag Day and every day. America 
has too many flagpoles without flags. Every 
flagpole in our country should display this 
banner of freedom daily. If you cannot dis- 
play the physical emblem, then wear its im- 
age in your hearts, and if you do, the heart 
of America will finally interpret the heart of 
the world. 

June 14, 1954. 


Flag Day 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
the occasion of Flag Day it seems ap- 
propriate to include in the Rrecorp two 
writings, full of meaning, which reflect 
the splendor that is America. 

One, the well-known and beloved 
Toast to the Flag, is the composition of 
a personal and valued friend, John J. 
Daly. The toast is a tribute regularly 
eee throughout the Nation on this 


A Toast To THE FLAG 
(By John J. Daly) 
Here's to the whole of it— 
Here's to the red of it— 
There's not a thread of it, 

No, nor a shred of it 

In all the spread of it 
From foot to head, 

But heroes bled for it, 
Faced. steel and led for it, 
Precious blood shed for it, 
Bathing it red. 


Here’s to the white of it— 
Thrilled by the sight of it, 
Who knows the right of it 
But feels the might of it 
Through day and night? 
Womanhood's care for it 
Made manhood dare for it; 
Purity's pray'r for it 
Keeps it so white. 


Here’s to the blue of it— 
Beauteous view of it, 
Heavenly hue of it, 
Star-spangied dew of it 
Constant and true; 
Diadems gleam for it, 
States stand supreme for it, 
Liberty's beam for it 
Brightens the blue. 


Here's to the whole of it— 
Stars, stripes, and pole of it, 
Body and soul of it, 

O, and the roll of it, 

Sun shining through; 
Hearts in accord for it 
Swear by the sword for it, 
Thanking the Lord for it, 
Red, white, and blue. 


In the publication, You and Your 
U. S. A., distributed by the Department 
of Defense, is a series of statements on 
What America Means to Me. These are 
the prize selections chosen for honor by 
the Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge. 
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I am proud that one of those chosen 
for publication was written by an Army 
sergeant, Charles B. Howard, born in 
Ansonia, Conn. His letter is a warm, 
sincere expression of the love Sergeant 
Howard bears for his country. It fol- 
lows: 

(By Sgt. Charles B. Howard, U. S. Army) 

What America Means to Me is to quote a 
famous saying that is the hope and aim of 
all mankind, “Loye and the pursuit of hap- 
piness without fear of redress." 

As a Negro and a soldier I have seen the 
rapid strides that my race has taken both 
in times of peace and war. The fields of 
science, culture, and numerous others are 
mine for the asking. America has offered me 
far greater opportunities than I could ever 
expect elsewhere. 

America has taken our problem to Its heart 
and is slowly but surely ironing out all the 
wrinkles that have plagued us for many 
years. 

We, who a few years ago were under the 
yoke of slavery, today have fully realized 
that America means freedom: Freedom of 
thought; freedom of religion; freedom of 
speech; and last but not least, equality. A 
chance to live, a chance to enjoy the high 
standard of living that is of the highest in 
the world. 

Americans who have made such rapid 
strides in science and aviation such as the 
breaking of the sound barrier no doubt were 
greatly thrilled by what they accomplished. 
Well just think of the joy they experience in 
crashing the sound barrier and think how we 
feel about our racial barrier is being slowly 
disintegrated under our system of democracy. 

“What America Means to Me” is more than 
the hollow words on this paper. The free- 
dom I enjoy is imbedded in my heart with 
the thankfulness that our country is a 
reality—a model for others to follow with 
an ever so firm foundation based on liberty— 
equality and justice for all. This is what 
America means to me, and I feel that any 
service that I can do for my country could 
never repay it for the chances that are 
offered to me. This from a very proud and 
thankful American. 


Corsicana, Tex., Provides Example of 
Civic Cooperation in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the people of the Texas city of Cor- 
sicana have a simple and strikingly effec- 
tive formula for progress. The formula 
is this: The people all work together for 
the good of the community. 

Bob Stanley, a staff writer for the 
Dallas Times Herald, recently wrote for 
his newspaper a story giving specific ex- 
amples of the value of this formula. I 
ask unanimous consent that this story 
of civic cooperation in action be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NAVARRO County's FORMULA FOR Procress— 
Tuer Ak. Work TOGETHER 
(By Bob Stanley) 

CORSICANA, June 9.—This Navarro County 

seat, once the boom-town capital of the first 
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commercially successful oil field west of the 
Mississippi River, today Is striking it rich in 
an entirely new field. 

They call it civic cooperation. 

What it means is that for the first time in 
the 106-year history of the north central 
Texas city, labor leaders, city officials, and 
chamber of Commerce members are sitting 
down together to iron out community prob- 
lems. 

And once a course of action has been deter- 
mined, everybody from Mayor C. C. Sapp on 
down is rolling up his shirt sleeves to see 
that it's carried out. 

Skilled union labor, some 1,000 strong in 
this oil and manufacturing center, is being 
volunteered to reduce the cost of such proj- 
ects as the Little League Baseball Park, dedi- 
cated last week in time for the opening of 
the local ball season. 

The same formula—volunteer labor and 
financial aid—soon is expected to provide the 
community with a new park and its first 
public swimming pool. 

On the city government level, 5 different 
committees of a total of 150 citizens have 
started surveying the present and future 
needs of the city departments. 

It all started back in March with a com- 
munitywide meeting. With Manager R. W. 
(Dick) Knight's busy chamber of commerce, 
J. J. Robinson's United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO), and the pile-driving weight 
of 6-foot, 4-inch Mayor Sapp, behind it, the 
effort couldn't help but be a success. 

There are some communitywide needs that 
compelled citizens to band together in search 
of answers. 

One is the city’s current fre- insurance 
penalty of 15 percent. In the 10 years be- 
tween 1940 and 1950, Corsicana had increased 
its population from 15,232 to 19,211. But like 
several city departments, the fire depart- 
ment hadn't kept pace. 

Outmoded equipment and an inadequate 
number of substations, coupled with some 
big fires like that which destroyed the Texas- 
Miller Hat Co. building for a $250,000 insur- 
ance loss in April 1951 caused the fire rating 
to drop from “credit” to “penalty.” 

Then there's the matter of city finances. 
Back in 1949, when an independent school 
district with its own tax powers was set up 
many Corsicanans feared the dual city and 
school-tax burden might be too heavy. They 
set a $1.50 maximum on the city government's 
taxes, which must meet the interest and 
retirement payments on city bonds, as well 
pay for general operating expenses. 

Of the 1953-54 tax rate of $1.25, City Sec- 
retary William M. Elliott pointed out, only 
89 cents was available for operation of the 
city, and 5 cents of this had to go to the 
city’s Carnegie Library. 

Mayor Sapp, a mechanical foreman for the 
Cotton Belt Railroad for 32 years, puts it 
this way: 

“We're like a workingman with a fixed in- 
come of say $200 a month. His family and 
his expenses keep increasing and he has more 
children. But his income doesn’t. 

“He may be able to feed his children and 
care for most of their basic needs, but he 
hasn't got the money to add any more rooms 
on the house.” 

The mayor has a committee of nine key 
men at work seeking the ways and means 
to care for the city’s needs. 

His advisory committee includes 2 labor 
leaders, 2 bankers, and several businessmen 
and representative citizens. 

And each of the four city commissioners 
who with the mayor make up Corsicana’s 
governing body has his own advisory com- 
mittee to study the needs of the depart- 
ment he heads. 

All this activity docsn’t mean that Corsi- 
cana and Navarro County haven't made prog- 
ress in recent years. They have. But there 
was a period between the beginning of the 
depression and the end of World War II when 
most civic construction was at a standstill. 
And it's taking a while to catch up. 
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Most notable of the recent improvements 
in Corsicana have been the $1,400,000 water- 
works program and the $300,000 sewer proj- 
ect financed through bonds. With a new 
4,000-acre-foot lake on Chambers Creek, a 
4-million-gallon ground-storage tank and 
two smaller tanks for filtered water, plus 
some 20 miles of new water mains, Corsi- 
cana's water needs seem to be well cared for. 

A third bond issue of $675,000 provided 2 
new elementary school and 2 gyms for exist- 
ing schools in a move designed to bring the 
school system up to date. 

The county's most recent bond-financed 
improvements are the ultramodern $1,600,000 
Memorial Hospital, for which the Federal 
Government paid half the cost, and Navarro 
Junior College, a 400-student school started 
with $540,000 in bonds. 

Both city and county have also made 
strides in commercial enterprises. Oll ac- 
tivity, dating back to the first well in 1894, 
isn’t as important as it was in the 1920's 
when it helped boost the county's popula- 
tion to 60,507 by 1930. 

Since then oll income has leveled off at 
a reliable—if not spectacular—income of $5 
million annually from some 1,200,000 bar- 
rels produced. 

Today the black land and sandy loam soll 
produce considerably more agriculture in- 
come than they yield in oil. Last year, a 
bumper one for many crops, showed a $15 
million farm income. 

Greatest growth In recent years has been 
in manufacturing activity, which adds an- 
other $5 million annually to the county 
pocketbook, 

With the prospect of attracting even more 
industry in the future, city leaders feel it's 
time to take stock of their government to 
be sure that Inadequate facilities and serv- 
ices won't stand in the way of further 
expansion. 

That's the thinking behind the current 
cooperative program. No one individual 
claims credit for initiating the plan, but 
some point out that Corsicana is following 
the lead of Navarro County's unincorporated 
communities in learning how to work 
together, 

County Judge James C. Sewell, whose 
blindness caused by World War II injuries 
hasn't hampered his work as Navarro County 
head, agrees with County Agriculture Agent 
Tom E. Prater that the community programs 
of Corbet, Pursley, Chatfield, and several 
others are the finest thing that’s ever hap- 
pened to the county. 

These small communities, most of them 
without schools since facilities were consoli- 
dated, now hold regular community meet- 
ings in the old schoolhouses and carry out 
planned recreation, improvement, and youth 
programs, 

Wherever it started, this kind of commu- 
nity-improvement program through coopera- 
tive action is contagious, It's spreading. 

As railroading Mayor Sapp says: 

“We're trying to make active citizens of 
everyone—and so far we're mighty pleased 
with the reaction.” 


Federal-Indian Relationship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 1, I inserted in the Recorp a com- 
munication from the Reverend Francis 
J. Corley, S. J., of St. Louis, concerning 
termination of the Indian-Federal Gov- 
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enrment relations. Many of the Mem- 
bers read this communication in the 
Record and have written me on the sub- 
ject. One letter in particular came from 
the chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, the Honor- 
able A. L. MILE, of Nebraska, giving the 
history and background of these activi- 
ties, I think Congressman MILLER’s let- 
ter will be of great interest to all Mem- 
bers, and therefore I am inserting a copy, 
which reads as follows: 
HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C, June 9, 1954. 
Hon, Leonor SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
“Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mas. SuLLIvAN: I appreciate your 
calling to my attention your insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of a letter you re- 
ceived from the Reverend Corley of St. Louis. 
The tenor of Father Corley's letter suggests 
a sincere interest in the Federal-Indian re- 
lationship. With the exception of his refer- 
ence to “abrupt, secretive action on the part 
of the present Congress" and one or two 
other statements, I am inclined to agree with 
his statement. I should like to point out, 
with respect to the allegation of “abrupt, 
secretive action,” that Congress, as early as 
1865 had appointed special subcommittees 
for the purpose of developing a comprehen- 
sive legislative program aiming at eventually 
bringing to our Indian citizens the same 
benefits and responsibiltes as are available 
to our non-Indians. While the history of 
past legislative efforts cannot always be read 
purely in congressional enactments, it must 
be recognized that in the United States, as 
in Canada, the problem of reconciling the 
interest of the aboriginals with those of an 
expanding Republic and commonwealth has 
been given serious and continuing considera- 
tion by the legislative body. 

The history of development of the West 
during the post Civil War period is a contin- 
uous recitation of encroachment of the 
white man on the vast areas in which the 
Indians roamed. In an attempt to effect 
agreement as to the co-occupation of these 
lands by Indian and non-Indian, more than 
300 treaties were executed. That Congress 
in 1946 enacted into law the Indian Claims 
Commission Act was a recognition on the 
part of Congress that the Indians had not 
always been fairly treated. During the 8- 
year period since the passage of this act, 
awards totalling many, many millions of 
dollars to the Indians by the Courts of 
Claims underscore the willingness of the peo- 
ple to deal equitably with the Indians. 
Pending claims will undoubtedly result in 
additional substantial awards to tribes and 
individuals whose lands were taken without 
compensation. In this respect, it is fair to 
observe that the treatment by the United 
States of its aboriginals has been far more 
Christian and far more equitable than in 
almost all other areas of the world. To cite 
a few examples: British treatment of the 
Kaffirs and Dutch treatment of the same 
people in South Africa, the acquisitions of 
Belgium in the Cameroons and of Belgium 
and Germany in the African Congo land, 
the hunting of natives with dogs in Austra- 
lia and New Zealand and the activities of the 
conquistadors in Latin America and in Old 
Mexico. 

In 1865 the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs, after an exhaustive study of the In- 
dian situation in the United States and in 
Canada, recommended the passage of several 
laws. Highlights of these recommendations 
included: 

1. Extension of criminal jurisdiction over 
the Indian reservations as far as practicable; 

2. Provision for the admission of Indians 
to the rights of citizenship upon sufficient 
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showing in a District Court in the United 
States of capacity, intelligence, industry, 
sobriety, and knowledge of the English lan- 
guage; 

3. To not extend beyond the periods fixed 
by the then treaty stipulations for the pay- 
ment of annuities due Indians; discounten- 
ance of any such stipulations in future trea- 
ties; and to provide mainly for industry, 
schools, and practical stockraising and agri- 
culture; and 

4. To surrender as soon as practicable the 
control of Indian affairs within every State 
to the State authorities. 

Commissioners of the Crown, surveying 
the Indian situation in Canada, and com- 
paring it to that of the United States in the 
same year, reached this conclusion: 

“The natural apathy of the Indian charac- 
ter, and their inherent desire to wander with- 
out restraint, hinder their advancement, 
while their position as minors, freeing them 
from all responsibility, leads them to aban- 
don self-reliance and trust to government to 
help them in all their difficulties * * * but 
whatever may be the advantages in theory in 
keeping the Indians as children of nature, 
shielded from contaminating vices of the 
whites, we believe that practically the sys- 
tem must be a failure * * * such being, 
then, the objections to the system of en- 
deavoring to keep the Indians entirely sep- 
arate from the whites, it remains to look at 
the question from the other point of view, 
and see how their interests may be affected 
by allowing the whites to settle close to them, 
and by so doing endeavor to make the In- 
dians, by degrees, an integral and useful 
portion of the population of the country.” 

Without adopting the reasoning of the 
Canadian Commissioners, history suggests 
that they may have arrived at the right des- 
tination traveling a slightly different route 
than that which you or I might have fol- 
lowed. In any case, the Indian program 
generally has embraced the following: 

From 1775 to 1871 represents the so-called 
treaty period during which time more than 
200 reservations were established and some 
300 treaties executed. Following 1871 and 
as late as 1947, additional reservations were 
created in the United States and Alaska. 
Beginning in 1887 and continuing to 1934 
was the so-called allotment period during 
which time tracts of land were designated for 
individual families with restrictions as to 
saleand use. Following the allotment period 
there came into being in 1934 the so-called 
Indian Reorganization Act which provided 
generally for the granting of charters to In- 
dian tribal corporations for the avowed pur- 
pose of permitting greater self-determination 
and self-management, 

In 1924, the Indians of the United States 
were made citizens and during the past 30- 
year period, 20 years of which came under 
operation of the Indian Reorganization Act 
of 1934, tremendous strides have been made 
by tribes and individual Indians in the direc- 
tion of achieving an ability to manage their 
own affairs. 

As early as 1929, several major tribes had 
attempted to have legislation enacted which 
would give them almost complete self- 
determination, at the same time expressing 
an unwillingness to assume responsibilities 
of uncontrolled citizenship to accompany 
the benefits of uncontrolled citizenship, 
which they declared to be, their aim. In 
1947, the Acting Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, before a Senate subcommittee, listed 
tribes and bands believed to be eligible for 
termination of Federal supervision. Bases 
for this determination were as follows: 

1. Degree of acculturation of the affected 
tribe. 

2. Economic position. 

3. Attitude of the Indians involved. 

4. Attitude of the State and local subdivi- 
sions in the area affected. 

The matter of withdrawal of Federal su- 
pervision between 1947 and 1953 was given 
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additional detailed study with many confer- 
ences both in Washington and in the field, 
including very comprehensive reports on the 
status of the American Indian tribe rendered 
during the 82d Congress. In adopting House 
Concurrent Resolution 108 in July of 1953, 
the Congress unanimously expressed itself 
as desiring the earliest practicable termina- 
tion of Federal supervision of certain named 
tribes and over the Indians in States speci- 
fied in the resolution. The Secretary of the 
Interior was directed to transmit to the Con- 
gress not later than January 1, 1954, his 
recommendations as to legislation which 
would effect such termination for the Indian 
groups named in the House Resolution, 
Upon receipt of the Secretary's recommen- 
dations, bills were introduced and hearings 
commenced in mid-February of this year. 
These hearings were conducted both in 
Washington and in the field over a period of 
2 months with extensive testimony and 
statements of several hundred witnesses 
received. 

It is pertinent at this point to note that 
in several instances the joint subcommittee 
conducting the hearings reached the tenta- 
tive conclusion that named tribes were in- 
deed not eligible for termination of Federal 
supervision at this time. In each instance, 
the four bases for determination of eligibil- 
ity were taken into consideration and it is 
my personal observation that it is necessary 
to include at least all four points before 
reaching a legislative determination. The 
experience of the House and Senate subcom- 
mittees in consideration of the terminal 
legislation for the Menominee Indian Tribe 
of Wisconsin is a case in point. It is suffi- 
clent to say that following the numerous 
hearings and attended conferences inyolv- 
ing Committee Members, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs representatives, officials of the State 
of Wisconsin and tribal members, complete 
agreement was reached as respects the Meno- 
minee terminal legislation. To the extent 
that consent to the tribe was not unanimous 
as to termination now, provisions were in- 
corporated into the bill which permit suffi- 
cient time for the development of detailed 
plans aimed at assuring safeguarding of 
tribal assets as of the date of complete with- 
drawal of Federal supervision. While it is 
understandable that some individuals are 
quite apprehensive as to the effect of this 
withdrawal, it has been indeed heartening 
to observe that a majority of the tribal rep- 
resentatives are accepting the challenge of 
assumption of full responsibility after hav- 
ing weighed it carefully against those re- 
strictions under which they must now exist 
by reason of the simple fact that they are 
Indians and not non-Indians. 

In this legislation, as in all of the terminal 
bills considered, the attitude of the Indians 
is heavily weighed: if resistance is based on 
a conclusion that economically, socially, or 
culturally the affected individuals are clearly 
not in a position to assume responsibilities 
common to non-Indians at this time, our 
Committee has shown a complete willing- 
ness to govern itself accordingly. If, as has 
been apparent in several instances, resistance 
has been based solely not on apprehension as 
to ability but rather on an unwillingness to 
assume such responsibilities as liability to 
local property taxes, such factor is then 
only weighed in light of all other surround- 
ing circumstances. Wherever any possible 
rights or equities are present as a result of 
treaties or statutory enactmentfi such rights 
have been carefully preserved in the Indians 
for whatever term is involved in the treaty 
or statute. It follows that “unilateral abro- 
gation” is not involved. 

I am enclosing, for the information of your 
constituent, a copy of House Report No, 1757, 
the House-Senate conference report on H. R. 
2828, the Menominee terminal bill, together 
with a survey report on the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, January 26, 1954, which I believe will 
help to advise Father Corley more fully of 
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some of the factors involved in the Federal 
Indian legislation. 

Many critics of the congressional 
for Indians apparently overlooked the fact 
that not only individual Indians but tribes 
have demanded or pleaded for termination of 
Federal supervision over their property. The 
same persons may frequently overlook the 
fact that while in a sense Federal supervi- 
sion constitutes protection, it also singles out 
a great group of fine Americans and places 
them under restrictions and controls which 
virtually kill all individual initiative or de- 
sire for advancement. We in Congress can 
only know that the 102-year program under 
the Department of the Interior has not in 
many respects made available to our Indian 
citizens those benefits which our modern 
concept of citizenship responsibility dictates 
for all citizens. It is my conviction that the 
83d Congress has accomplished in its legis- 
Jative program to date the most beneficial 
enactments in many years of legislating. To 
enumerate but three: repeal of the Federal 
statutes placing restrictions upon the per- 
sonal property of Indians, long a source of 
complaint and frustration by the Indians; 
repeal of the Federal statutes applicable to 
Indians only with respect to intoxicating 
liquor—it should be noted that the repeal 
of the Federal Indian liquor law gives the 
same local option privileges that have been 
enjoyed by all other Americans since repeal 
of the Voistead Act with ratification of the 
21st amendment in 1933; and legislation cov- 
ering civil and criminal jurisdiction in cer- 
tain States with respect to Indian country 
within their borders, at the same time mak- 
ing it posstble for all other Indian States to 
assume such jurisdiction in the future. It 
should be noted (and this fact has frequently 
been overlooked by critics of the so-called 
jurisdiction act) that for many years law and 
order conditions on Indian reservations have 
ranged from absolute lawlessness in the 
more extreme cases to a more typical case 
where individual Indians simply have not 
had available to them the constitutional 
protection and due process protection guar- 
anteed to all non-Indians since the very 
early days of our Republic. 

With respect to Indian legislation, it must 
be recognized that at least a part of the 
resistance is resistance not to the substance 
of the legislation but resistance because of 
apprehension, 

On the House Indian Affairs Subcommittee, 
of the 14 members, we have representation 
from areas containing more than 250,000 
Indians in the United States and Alaska. It 
is my deep personal conviction, from many 
years of serving with this committee, that 
if there is one bulwark against hasty, Ul- 
conceived legislation affecting the American 
Indian, it lies within the membership of our 
Indian Affairs Subcommittee. As with all 
other legislation, we can only act as experi- 
ence, conscience, and the very best advice 
obtainable from all sources will dictate that 
we should act. It should not be forgotten 
in any discussion of Indian affairs that there 
are those small groups of individuals who, 
claiming to represent the interest of the 
Indians, are in actuality only seeking to keep 
them in status quo so that they—the self- 
styled spokesmen for the Indians—can either 
perpetuate the continuing need for their own 
services or can continue to enjoy a position 
of importance or profit to themselves alone; 
so, too, with several national organizations. 

The letter of Father Corley is a refresh- 
ing and heartening one. I trust that in go- 
ing into this matter in some length I have 
helped demonstrate how sincerely I feel that 
the present program is the only program 
which will in the end result in maximum 
benefit to the citizens involved. 


Sincerely yours, 
A. L. MILLER, 
Chairman, 
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The Federal Unemployment Compensation 
Standards Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include the following statement sub- 
mitted by me to the House Ways and 
Means Committee in support of H. R. 
9430, the Federal Unemployment Com- 
pensation Standards Act, of which I am 
a cosponsor: 

STATEMENT OF HON. VERA BUCHANAN BEFORE 
THE Hovsr WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 
On H. R. 9430, THE FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I wish to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to give my views in support of H. R. 
9430 introduced by Congressman AIME J. 
Foranp and known as the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Standards Act. This 
bill, of which I am very happy to be a co- 
sponsor, provides substantial improvements 
in the Federal-State system of unemploy- 
ment compensation. It provides maximum 
primary benefits of at least 50 percent of 
the full-time weekly wage up to a ceiling of 
6634 percent of the State's average weekly 
wage, and increases the duration of benefits 
to a period of 39 weeks. 

Almost 19 eventful years have elapsed 
since the Social Security Act was passed in 
1935. During these years the Federal-State 
unemployment insurance program has 
proved its worth under constantly changing 
economic conditions and has become an ac- 
cepted institution. It is clear, however, that 
with the millions of workers who are unem- 
ployed today, with the many thousands who 
are receiving layoff notices each week and 
with unemployment compensation payments 
falling far behind wages and the cost of liv- 
ing, there is an immediate and pressing need 
for an unemployment compensation stand- 
ards bill. 

In the great Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, the maximum weekly benefit presently 
allowed is 630 and payments run out after 
26 weeks. Is it any wonder that many work- 
ers are exhausing their benefits before they 
can find jobs? 

With the unemployment situation becom- 
ing more serious each month, the need for 
improving benefits must be met without 
delay. It is true that there was reported 
a slight drop in the number of unemployed 
workers between April and May, but these 
same figures show that manufacturing em- 
ployment continued to decline. The Labor 
Department has just announced that 31 in- 
dustrial centers have been added to the 
list of areas of substantial unemployment— 
those having 6 percent or more of their 
labor force without jobs. The total of these 
substantial labor surplus areas has now 
reached 123. The Department said there 
were 16 major areas in this latest addition 
to the list and 4 of the 16 are in Pennsyl- 
vania—Pittsburgh, Erie, Philadelphia, and 
Reading. 

In another Labor Department report pub- 
lished in May, we find that the States paid 
out a record $553 million in unemployment- 
compensation benefits during the first quar- 
ter of this year. This was the largest 
amount paid to Jobless workers in any pre- 
vious 3-month period, the Department re- 
ported, and figures just released by the Office 
of Business Economics of the Department of 
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Commerce show that Income in the 
Nation declined in April for the sixth 
straight month. Personal income, accord- 
ing to this report, in April, was at an annual 
rate of $1 billion less than it was in March 
and $5 billion under that of last October. 

In the face of this urgent need to improve 
unemployment benefits, it is disheartening 
to note that during the year 1953 only eight 
States amended the provisions of their un- 
employment-insurance laws governing the 
maximum length of benefit payments. It is 
thus apparent that this cannot be left to 
the States and that the obligation and the 
responsibility is here with us. 

The statistics I have quoted point implac- 
ably to one conclusion—the need for prompt 
and effective action and that the time for 
action is now. Each day that we delay such 
action adds to the workers’ fear of unem- 
ploy and undermines that security which is 
so essential to their welfare. It is by such 
action, and by such action alone, that the 
Federal-State unemployment-compensation 
program will be able to meet the challenge 
of the serious period of recession which we 
are experiencing today. 


Let Us Draw Upon the Strength of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted, I submit the 
following address delivered by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the Honorable 
Ezra Taft Benson, before the chamber of 
commerce, St. Louis, Mo., June 1, 1954. 

However one might feel toward Mr. 
Benson, or whatever one might think of 
his views, it must be and is generally ad- 
mitted that Mr. Benson is a fine 
Christian gentleman, a great American 
patriot, and a man of unusual courage 
in conscientiously expounding his views. 
Because of his long training, experience, 
and background he certainly knows 
much about agriculture, and whatever he 
says deserves the most thoughtful and 
serious consideration of the American 
people. His address follows: 

Ler Us Draw UPON THE STRENGTH or 
AMERICA 

Tt is always a pleasure to visit in St. Louis, 
and it is both a privilege and an honor to be 
here with you for this meeting, 

Perhaps I may be pardoned for regarding 
St. Louis with particular affection. After 
all, it was here at the exposition of 1904 that 
the ice cream cone was invented. Entirely 
apart from the pleasure that this discovery 
has given us, both as children and as adults, 
Iam thinking of the dairy surplus we might 
now have if 50 years ago the ice cream cone 
had not been Invented. 

Many of you here today are business or 
professional people, Many others, includ- 
ing myself, have been farmers for all or 
much of our lives, 

Yet this should not mean—and it does not 
mean—that our points of view—urban or 
rural—are fundamentally different. There 
are other—and more important—character- 
istics that all of us here share in common, 
One—we are all consumers. Two—we are all 
Americans, 
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As consumers we are interested In provid- 
ing an economic climate that will result in 
raising the level of living. 

As Americans we are vitally concerned that 
this choice land shall remain strong and 
free—and that it shall continue to merit the 
blessings of a kind providence. 

As you know, agriculture has recently 
been traveling a pretty rough road. Farm 
income has fallen in 5 out of the past 6 years. 

Our agricultural problems have been ag- 
gravated by a severe drought in parts of our 
range area and by an accumulation of sur- 
pluses such as this country had never wit- 
nessed before. 

The national farm programs, which were 
intended to bolster farm prices and income, 
obviously have not done their job. 

This administration has pledged itself to 
help agriculture gain a fair share of the na- 
tional income. — 

Experience clearly shows that the present 
price- support program cannot be depended 
upon to function effectively in helping 
farmers achieve this goal. 

We need a new program. 

We need a new program for four basic 
reasons: 

1. Because the present system of price 
support is resulting in back-breaking sur- 
pluses, and they are growing worse all the 
time. 

2. Because the present program deceives 
farmers with a pledge of support at 90 per- 
cent of parity that it does not provide. 

3. Because the present program is leading 
us away from a balanced agricultural econ- 
omy, instead of toward it, 

4. Because the present program taxes the 
American people for agricultural abundance 
and then tends to deny them the benefits of 
abundance, 

Here are the facts about our surpluses: 

Commodity Credit Corporation today has 
approximately $6% billion invested in farm 
price support operations. Approximately 
half of this total is accounted for by com- 
modities owned outright by CCC. 

Now 86% billion represents more than 
one-fifth of the value of all farm marketings 
for an entire year. Slightly more than half 
of the 1953 flaxseed crop went under Gov- 
ernment loan. In addition, 47 percent of 
the 1953 wheat crop, 41 percent of the cot- 
ton crop, and 29 percent of the peanut crop 
were placed under price supports. 

Early this year, Congress increased the 
borrowing authority of CCC from $6% bil- 
lion to $845 billion, If we should continue 
to accumulate surplus stocks at the same 
rate during the next year as we have in the 
last year, a further increase in this borrow- 
ing authority will be required. 

Today it is costing CCC in excess of $700,- 
000 per day—more than one-quarter of a 
billion dollars per year —just to store these 
commodities, 

These sobering facts are glossed over by 
the advocates of rigid supports. 

The CCC now owns or has under loan 
enough wheat to provide the average family 
in the United States with 1,400 loaves of 
bread—enough cotton to make 117 shirts 
or 91 house dresses for each family—enough 
corn to provide 6 months’ suply of pork and 
pork products—enough butter for a 3 
months’ supply. 

By July 1 our carryover of what is ex- 
pected to be more than triple what it was 
in July 1952. By next August, our carry- 
over of cotton is expected to be 3½ times 
the level of August 1952. By next October, 
stocks of corn are expected to be double 
those of 2 years ago. 

We shall have enough wheat and cotton 
on hand to carry us through a full year’s 
domestic use, even if this year's crops were 
a total failure. 

I said that the present program deceives 
farmers by pledging support at 90 percent 
of parity, but does not provide it. Here are 
the facts: 
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We have made an investment of nearly 
$24 billion to support wheat at 90 percent 
of parity—but the average market price of 
wheat is only 82 percent of parity. 

We have made an investment of $1.3 bil- 
lon to support corn at 90 percent of parity— 
but the average market price of corn is only 
80 percent of parity. 

The present program helps least those 
farmers who need help most; and it helps 
most those who need it least. 

In Missouri for example, the 5 largest 
Government loans on the 1953 cotton crop 
averaged $153,191, While th eaverage loan to 
all cotton farmers in the State was only 
$395. The 5 largest wheat loans averaged 
$39,668, against a State average of $1,695. 
The 5 largest corn loans averaged $50,578. 
The State average was $1,994. 

Now it is obvious, in view of these very 
large loans, that there must have been a 
tremendous number of very small ones to 
pull the average down to the levels indi- 
cated. And I submit that the difference 
between the loan level and the free market 
price is not great enough, where only a few 
bushels of grain or a few bales of cotton are 
concerned, to give the small farmer any ap- 
preciable degree of financial security. 

The present program has contributed to 
agricultural imbalance by pricing some farm 
commodities out of their traditional mar- 
kets. It has discouraged balanced conserva- 
tion and soil-building practices by main- 
taining artificial demands for some soll-de- 
pleting crops. It has disturbed the normal 
relationship between feed and livestock 
prices. 

I have said that the present program taxes 
the American people for abundance only to 
deny them the full benefits of abundance. 

The eating habits of the American people 
have changed considerably in recent decades. 
I don't mean that the poundage of food 
consumed per person has changed signifi- 
cantly, but that the quality of the diet today 
is much different from what it was 40 or 50 
years ago. 

Last year, for example, Americans con- 
sumed per person 223 pounds more of such 
foods as meats, eggs, fish, dairy products, 
fruits, and vegetables than they did in 1909. 

Let me repeat that figure—223 pounds 
more of these foods per person. 

They offset this by eating 222 pounds less 
of grain products and potatoes. 

This is a vitally important fact. It indi- 
cates the kind of foods American buyers 
want. 

But do we recognize this? On the con- 
trary, the existing price supports, with their 
emphasis on the basics, are bucking the 
trend of consumer food preferences. 

While the six basic crops, which enjoy 90 
percent supports, capture most of the head- 
lines these days, the great bulk of Missouri's 
farm income is derived from other sources, 
During 1953, for example, farmers’ total cash 
market receipts were a little over $1 billion, 
Livestock and livestock products accounted 
for $705 million of this, while crops returned 
only $310 million. 

Only 14 percent of Missouri's farm income 
is supplied by the so-called basic commod- 
ities. 

Actually, the basic crops—wheat, cotton, 
corn, rice, tobacco, and peanuts—account 
for only about 23 percent of the Nation's 
total farm income. 

Yet nine-tenths of the $6% billion com- 
mitted to price-support operations is tied 
up in the basic commodities. Approximately 
56 percent of the receipts from all farm 
marketings comes from commodities which 
are not under price supports of any kind. 

During the last 20 years, prices received 
by farmers for nonsupported commodities 
have averaged slightly higher in relation to 
parity than the prices of those which are 
supported. This would indicate that in the 
current debate over our future farm pro- 
gtam many people are assigning to price 
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supports an importance far out of propor- 
tion to the role they actually play. 

Although farmers have been led to believe 
that 90-percent supports created high com- 
modity prices, actually it was unprecedented 
wartime demands and galloping inflation 
which held farm prices above 100 percent 
of parity between 1942 and 1952. When those 
forces abated, we were not able to hold 
wheat, corn, and peanuts at 90 percent of 
parity, even with price supports at that 
level. 

Much of our current trouble with 
surpluses stems directly from the fact that 
our price-support programs have encouraged 
farmers to produce cereals as grain rather 
than as animal feed—or to put it another 
way, to produce corn and wheat for storage, 
beyond what Americans need—rather than 
for meat, eggs, and other livestock products 
Li the American people need and will 

uy. 

The carryover of corn next October 1 Is 
now estimated at 950 million bushels, against 
487 million 2 years earlier. Thus, in 2 crop 
years we are adding 463 million bushels to 
a carryover which was already more than 
ample. 

At least this much additional corn should 
have been fed, rather than stored. Had it 
been fed, it would have resulted in an in- 
crease in meat and eggs of around 2 to 3 
percent per year. 

From a nutritional point of view the Amer- 
ican people could easily have used an in- 
crease of 2 or 3 percent per year of such 
foods, and have been better off for it. With 
more flexibility in prices this probably would 
have happened. 

Larger marketings can mean higher net 
income and greater stability for producers 
of livestock and livestock products and bet- 
ter diets for consumers. 

The same thing is true over the long pull 
for producers of grain. Given some flexibil- 
ity in prices, we can expand our wheat ex- 
ports. And we need to do so, 

We have been pricing ourselves out of 
world markets. Our exports of wheat out- 
side the International Wheat Agreement dur- 
ing the last 2 years of the pact dropped 
from 220 million bushels to only 64 million. 
Meanwhile, Canada’s non-quota sales jumped 
from 105 million bushels to 161 million. 

And let’s not forget that income from any 
commodity does not depend on price alone, 
It is price per unit—minus cost—times the 
number of units sold. 

When excess reserves of grain—whether 
wheat, corn, or other grains—pile up in 
storage, because of rigidly supported prices 
at. unrealistic levels, agriculture suffers, 
Those who buy grain for feed suffer im- 
mediately, But over the long run grain 
producers suffer also, They suffer from re- 
strictions on acreage—from wide fluctua- 
tions in income—and from consumer re- 
sentment. 

On the other hand, a realistic price sup- 
port program—geared to consumer prefer- 
ences and present day conditions—will bene- 
fit all of agriculture. 

As you know, this administration has pro- 
posed a different program—a program which 
places the emphasis where it belongs, It is 
& program that will be sound for farmers in 
the short-run and in the long-run. It is a 
program that will be fair to all our people, 
It will help keep America strong. 

Under the new program, and beginning 
January 1, 1955, price supports would be 
flexible, rather than rigid. They would be 
geared to supply and demand conditions. 

Moreover, all price-supported commodities 
would be placed on a fair and comparable 
basis by applying to all such commodities 
the new or modernized parity formula, 
beginning January 1, 1956. To make sure 
that the changeover to modernized parity 
would be gradual, any reduction in the 
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parity price level would be limited to not 
more than 5 percent per year. 

Up to 82% billion worth of the present 
excess reserves of such crops as wheat and 
cotton would be frozen—set aside from the 
market in order to give the new program a 
chance to work. 

Agricultural Conservation Program funds 
would be used where needed to aid farmers 
in making wise adjustments in the use of 
diverted acres. 

A thorough study would be made of the 
problems of smaller farm operators. 

Note how these proposals are designed to 
correct the four basic defects in the present 
program which I mentioned earlier. 

First, they would place more emphasis on 
the type of agriculture needed to produce the 
kind of diets our people want. 

Second, variable supports, plus the substi- 
tution of modernized parity for the out- 
dated old parity formula, would help move 
more farm products into wider use both at 
home and abroad. 

The old parity level is completely un- 
realistic. Under it, parity for wheat is 37 
cents a bushel higher than modernized 
parity. Corn under old parity is 21 cents 
a bushel higher than under modernized 
parity. Such artificial price levels cannot be 
maintained except through regimentation 
and even more rigid controls. 

Third, the $2% billion set-aside would 
give farmers a chance to correct unbalanced 
production patterns without carrying the 
burden of huge surpluses on their backs. 

Meantime, we are taking aggressive steps 
here at home as well as in world markets to 
develop new and larger outlets for our farm 
products. 

Fourth, the use of agricultural conserva- 
tion funds to assist farmers in meeting the 
problem of diverted acres would encourage 
sound land use patterns. 

And the thorough study of the needs of 
small farm operators ordered by the Presi- 
dent, and already under way, can do much 
to correct the economic imbalance that is 
perhaps the most important long-range agri- 
cultural problem of all. 

This entire program, my friends, is one to 
help us achieve balanced farming. 

Actually, there is nothing new about flex- 
wle price supports. They have been a part 
of our farm program for many years. 

Prior to the Second World War, we had 
flexible supports ranging between 52 and 
75 percent of parity, Even today we are sup- 
porting more commodities on a flexible basis 
than under the high, rigid plan. 

The record shows that all recent Secre- 
taries of Agriculture have favored flexible 
supports. Mr. Wallace did and still does. 
Mr. Wickard did. Mr. Anderson did and 
still does. Mr. Brannan did through at least 
a considerable part of his service. 

The platforms of both major parties en- 
dorsed flexible price supports in 1948. These 
recommendations were embodied into law in 
that year and in 1949, All major farm organ- 
izations backed the principle then, as did 
overwhelming majorities of both parties in 
Congress, Certainly the record of overall 
support for such a program is impressive 
enough to justify a fair trial for it now. 

There are some who say: Yes, this program 
is right, but it's poor politics, 

There should be no room for narrow par- 
tisan prejudices in this question. We are 
dealing with something that affects the wel- 
fare of all farmers—of all business—of all 
working people—of all consumers. 

Let us not judge this question with bias. 
Let us judge the present program—and the 
proposed program—on the sole basis of what 
is best for farmers—for consumers—and for 
America. 

Let me repeat what I have said often else- 
where; Never will I knowingly advocate any 
program, or policy, which I believe is not in 
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the best interests of farmers and farm people, 
regardless of political pressure. 

My fellow Americans, you have a vital stake 
in this program to strengthen agriculture. 
Our farm program is financed with taxpayers’ 
dollars. Its results—good or bad—affect all 
the American people. 

Last year, as you people here in Missouri 
know so well, we experienced a wide-spread 
drought which encompassed 18 States. All 
of us are thankful that this drought has been 
broken over most of the area. 

There was some misunderstanding of the 
role which the Federal Government played in 
meeting the drought situation in Missouri. 
This may have been fostered for partisan 
reasons. 

On this entire question of Federal assist- 
ance, I have always believed that Abraham 
Lincoln stated the case better than it has 
been set forth since. He said: 

“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done, but cannot do at 
all, or cannot so well do, in their separate 
and individual capacities.” 

Now it not the function of government 
to provide credit and other assistance to 
citizens who can obtain such services from 
private sources on reasonable terms. 

During a drought emergency such as we 
experienced last year, however, I am con- 
vinced that e Federal Government was 
eminentaly right in helping farmers to help 
themselves. 

In Missouri alone we authorized emer- 
gency loans totaling $5.8 million in addition 
to the livestock-feed program which repre- 
sented an outlay of $13 million. At the 
same time, the State legislature appropriated 
$6.5 million to help meet the problem. 
Nearly one-sixth of the economic disaster 
loans which we made in the entire United 
States went to Missouri farmers. 80 did 
approximately one-sixth of the feed dis- 
tributed under the drought-aid program. 

We who live today—whether we are on 
the farm or in the city—have must to learn 
from the past. The history of this city 
and this State contains a wealth of in- 
spiration for us in the midtwentieth century. 

Here is a city that was built on the basis 
of the fur trade and its ideal location as a 
center of water transportation. But though 
the era of fla tboats and steamboats dominat- 
ing transportation eventually passed, St Louis 
did not decay. It became a mighty commer- 
cial center, It became a great railroad cen- 
ter. It is still the world’s largest raw fur 
market. It is becoming an increasingly im- 
portant grain market. 

The early Missouri farmers were real 
Americans, and the part of the word “Ameri- 
can” that they emphasized consisted of the 
last four letters—t-c-a-n: Ican. When they 
had few outlets for their goods agricultural 
societies planned fairs and other means to 
increase markets. When the times were at 
their worst an overland trade route was 
opened to Santa Fe., N. Mex. Missouri be- 
came a base of supplies for fiour, beef, pork, 
and other foods that were needed in the 
growth of the Far West. 

Today we are still confronted by this same 
basic problem of finding adequate and stable 
markets for farm products. And that is why 
I say that we have much to learn from the 
courage, the ingenuity, the perseverance of 
the early Missouri farmers, 

They drew on the strength of America to 
solve their problems, And that is what we 
must do today. 

Let us do away with fear about the future 
of American agriculture. The future will be 
better than the present. It will be im- 
measurably better than the past. Today 
American farmers produce per man-hour of 
labor four-fifths more food and fiber than 
they did in the years just before World 
War IL 
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We have, by no means, come to the end 
of the road in research. We are rather at 
the beginning, and the long route of wonder- 
ful progress lies ahead of us. 

So, too, with our markets. Each year our 
population grows by some 2.6 million persons, 
We have that many new mouths to feed, 
new bodies to clothe, new persons to house 
and shelter, Many in our present popula- 
tion are still not well fed. They, too, are 
a market for our agriculture, if only we have 
the initiative and courage and foresight to 
seize the high tide of opportunity. 

Let us go forward, asking the guidance 
and blessing of providence, in this great task 
of strengthening our agriculture and our 
Nation. 


General MacArthur Was Right on Asia— 
Even His Enemies Now Admit It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a rather interest- 
ing article by the Alsop brothers in which 
they now admit that General MacArthur 
was right in his attitude on Asia when 
he was supreme commander in that part 
of the world, The United States and 
the world are beginning to realize that 
he was right when he said, There is no 
substitute for victory.” 

The article follows: 

MATTER or Fact 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
ASIA PERIL UPHOLDS MACARTHUR 

One of the things the Indochinese crisis 
is doing is to vindicate the Judgment of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. The free world would 
not now be menaced with a catastrophe in 
Asia, if MacArthur had won his fight against 
the artificial limits on the Korean war. 

Prom the false perspective of Washington 
in 1950, the arguments against MacArthur's 
views sounded convincing to many. Speak- 
ing personally, one of these reporters only 
discovered how farsighted General MacAr- 
thur had been by going to Asia last year 
to see things for himself. 

MacArthur was right in 3 different ways 
and on 3 different levels. He was right, 
first, in proclaiming that there was no sub- 
stitute for victory. 

Adm. Arthur Radford now is being at- 
tacked venomously for taking the same 
stand about the Indochina crisis. But what 
is the substitute offered in Indochina? 
Viacheslav Molotov has told the world. The 
substitute is to be a smashing triumph for 
the Soviet Empire and unmitigated, disas- 
trous defeat for the West. 

MacArthur was right, second, In his view 
that the Korean war was a crucial test that 
was necessary to win at all costs and risks. 
Indochina is the proof, 

Because General MacArthur's policy was 
rejected, the Communists were able to fight 
our armies to a standstill. The truce then 
automatically transferred the strategic 
storm center of Asia from the relatively 
manageable contest in Korea to the extreme- 
ly unmanageable contest in Indochina, Be- 
cause we did not win the first test, we seem 
to be about to lose the second, and many 
others after that. The danger in Indochina 
is the direct result of their failure in Korea. 
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Third, MacArthur was right in feeling, as 
he obviously did feel, that the time of the 
Chinese intervention in Korea was the right 
time for a showdown in the world struggle 
between the Soviet and the free halves of 
the world. 

In the simplest terms, the United States 
already possessed decisive air-atomic strik- 
ing power, while Soviet air-atomic power was 
still virtually nil in 1950-51. The Commu- 
nist enemy then had proven his aggressive 
intentions. Our one major weapon then 
had its fullest value. That value already 
was being impaired by the Soviet alr-atomic 
bulldup. Logic demanded a showdown wlth- 
out further delay. Indochina again is the 
proof, 

It is not generally known, but it is the 
chilling fact that Soviet air-atomic striking 
power has for the first time begun to in- 
fluence American policy in the present crisis. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff have not beein in- 
fluenced. That will come no doubt a year 
or two later. Then the Soviet air-atomic 
buildup will have gone much further. Then 
the peril of the United States will be total, 
which is not yet the case. 

But among the opponents of action to 
save Indochina, certain key planners al- 
ready have been strongly influenced by the 
existing Soviet air-atomic threat. If we go 
into the Indochina war, they have said, 
it cannot be limited. If it is not limited, the 
Soviet Union may come into the war. If the 
Soviet Union comes in, its atom-bomb power 
may be used. And are we then to risk atom 
bombs on the United States, they have asked, 
for the sake of this crisis in Asia? 

The question is superficially persuasive, 
as long as you do not ask the counterques- 
tions, Those are simple. What are we to 
do when the world power balance has utterly 
collapsed because of the West's humiliating 
defeat in Indochina, and when Soviet alir- 
atomic striking power has grown twice or 
three times as dangerous to us? Are we 
then to surrender everywhere? 

These facts and questions prove another 
man right, too. In 1951-52, Dr, J. Robert 
Oppenhelmer took the lead in advocating an 
adequate air defense for the United States, 

The big-bomber generals of the Air Force 
regarded Oppenheimer’s pleas for expendi- 
ture on air defense as being almost as bad 
as a proposal to spend money on the Navy. 
They charged that his motive was secret 
and disloyal hostility to the Strategic Air 
Command. There is an echo of that shame- 
ful episode in the report of the Gordon Gray 
Board. 

But Dr. Oppenhelimer’s real motive was 
quite different. He argued that a country 
with a strong offense and no defense was 
like a fighter with a glass jaw. He pre- 
dicted that, despite the power of SAC, 
American policy would be progressively par- 
alyzed as the danger of Soviet air-atomic 
attack grew greater and greater. Without 
prejudice to SAC, he urged an adequate alr 
defense as the only effective protection 
against this creeping paralysis, 

The air defense problem was nonetheless 
neglected. The American planners, asking 
their rhetorical question about Soviet atomic 
bombs, already show the creeping paralysis 
of policy that Dr. Oppenheimer foresaw. 
Although this is only a small, first install- 
ment of something far uglier, Dr. Oppen- 
heimer has already been proven right in 
detail, 

General MacArthur and Dr. Oppenheimer 
are an oddly assorted pair. But they now 
Jointly deserve a public apology from all 
those who opposed them. ‘Or perhaps, in- 
stead, thelr highly placed opponents should 
now be classed as security risks, because of 
their “lack of enthusiasm” in situations 
where their errors have done infinitely more 
damage than Dr. Oppenheimer's “lack of en- 
thusiasm” for the hydrogen bomb, 
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What Is Right for America Is Politically 
Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
speech delivered by President Eisen- 
hower on Thursday evening, June 10, 
1954, is considered one of his most note- 
worthy speeches. It was plain that he 
spoke of what he considered best for the 
Nation, regardless of its political effect. 
His sincerity was convincing. - 

An editorial in the Camden (N. J.) 
Courier-Post, issue of June 12, 1954, has 
emphasized in well-chosen words that 
the President spoke in terms that con- 
sidered the Nation and its welfare of 
paramount importance. The title of the 
editorial, “What Is Right for America Is 
Politically Right.“ words used by the 
President in his address, makes plain the 
underlying theme that was dominant 
throughout the entire speech. 

The editorial is as follows: 

What Is RIGHT ror America Is POLITICALLY 
RIGHT 


President Eisenhower's Thursday night 
speech was primarily an appeal for bipar- 
tisan support of his legislative program, im- 
portant segments of which are endangered 
by congressional politicking. 

It was one of Mr. Eisenhower's best 
speeches. As always, he left no doubt of his 
deep sincerity and bellef that what he was 
urging was in the best interests of the Na- 
tion. Many who watched and listened must 
have been convinced, if they had not been 
before, that he was right in his belief. 

Warning that this “age of ceaseless trou- 
ble and danger” may continue for another 
generation or longer, the President said that 
“in spite of highly publicized distractions” 
Congress has accomplished considerable and 
enacted important parts of his program for 
blocking Communist aggression—as it has. 

“But much still remains that ts of vital 
significance to every American citizen,” he 
continued, “Let us, therefore, not rest until 
these laws are passed. Let us have, in this 
session of Congress, approval of a program 
essential to a stronger America.” 

Mr. Eisenhower has presented an excellent 
case, one that can hardly be controverted. 
The rest is up to Congress. 

Mr. Eisenhower long ago made it clear that 
he will never try to dictate to Congress and 
will do his utmost to avoid infringing on its 
rights. 

Nevertheless he has learned, as most Presl- 
dents eventually do, that times come when 
the Chief Executive must stand up for what 
he believes is right even if that means a 
clash with the legislative branch. 

He is showing unusual political courage in 
challenging the congressional farm bloc on 
the issue of price supports. It is hard to 
recall the last time a President defied this 
supposedly powerful bloc as Mr, Eisenhower 
is doing. 

He has thrown down the gage of battle to 
the farm belt politicos by as good as an- 
nouncing that he will veto the bill they are 
trying to force upon him and the country 
which would continue the present disastrous 
and scandalous rigid price support system, 
which “encourages the production of great 
surpluses" and forces the Government to 
“spend $30.000 an hour—every hour” just to 
store them. 
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The President has said before and he now 
reiterates that he will not compromise on 
the essential principle of his farm program, 
which is a change in the direction of a free 
price system through the substitution of 
flexible supports for high, fixed ones. 

Mr. Eisenhower is right in saying that only 
“minority clamor” is behind the fixed sup- 
port program and that the change to flexible 
supports will not hurt the farmer but in- 
stead “will increase markets for farm prod- 
ucts, protect the consumers’ food supply, and 
move food into consumption Instead of Gov- 
ernment storage. It will gradually dispose 
of the gigantic farm surpluses and promises 
our farmers a higher and steadier financial 
return over the years.” 

The President has been told, he tells his 
fellow citizens, “that it would not be good 
politics to attempt solution of the farm prob- 
lem during an election year. The sensible 
think to do, I have been told, over and over, 
was to close my eyes to the damage the 
present farm program does to our farmers 
and the rest of our people—and do this job 
of correction next year.” 

But, Mr. Eisenhower movingly says in the 
high spot of his speech. “In this matter I 
am completely unmoved by arguments as to 
what constitutes good or winning politics. 
And may I remark that, though I have not 
been in this political business very long, I 
know that what is right for America ls polite 
ically right. 

“In the proposal to correct the deficiencies 
in our farm program, the administration's 
concern is for all farmers, regardless of their 
politics, and for all America.” 

There can be no question that on the 
price-support issue, and in all his actions, 
President Eisenhower is genuinely trying to 
do what he thinks is best for all America, 
despite the McCarthys and the farm blocs 
and self-seeking, time-serving politicians of 
all stripes. 

He is not a professional politician, but 
he is far wiser than most of them In real- 
izing that what is right for America is 
politically right. 

His stand on the farm Issue is logically 
and morally unassailable. He merits and 
undoubtedly has the support of the great 
majority of Americans on it. 

If he is forced to use the veto on it, that 
will prove to be not bad politics but good 
politics and he will rate all the higher with 
the American people for it. 


Dixie Gilmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep sorrow that I join with my col- 
leagues in paying a small word of tribute 
to a former colleague from my State. 
I have known Dixie Gilmer for many 
years. During all this time we have been 
close personal friends, Early in his life 
he lived-in my district and has relatives 
living there at this time. 

Dixie Gilmer is one of the most unique 
and colorful characters in Oklahoma 
politics. He had a personal following 
in his own county that always enabled 
him to run far ahead of his party. He 
was a man of tremendous courage. He 
was a fighter. He has been ill for many 
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years. He was ill most of the time dur- 
ing his short period of service in this 
House. Had it not been for his unre- 
lenting fight, he would have lost his bat- 
tle with death many years ago.. Yet with 
all his courage and tenacity, Dixie Gil- 
mer was a lovable person who loved his 
friends. 

To his beloved widow and loved ones 
I extend my deepest sympathy. 


The Gallatin Steam Plant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, a few 
years ago Members of Congress from the 
Tennessee Valley persuaded Congress to 
install some steam generating plants in 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, stating 
that these plants were necessary in order 
to firm up the power generated by hydro 
in order to assure a constant supply of 
electricity to the consumers. 

Many people believed that steam 
plants were not necessary to firm up the 
hydroplants and that the beginning of 
such construction would result in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority going fur- 
ther and further into steam generation 
plants. The fears of the opponents of 
the steam plants in the Tennessee Val- 
ley are more than justified because in 
the May issue of the magazine Combus- 
tion, devoted to the advancement of 
steam plant design and operation, ap- 
peared an article by C. E. Blee, chief 
engineer, and H. J. Peterson, head me- 
chanical engineer, of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, verifying this position. 

This article indicates that today steam 
generates 39 percent of the total in- 
stalled capacity of the Tennessee Valley, 
and at the end of 1956 steam will gen- 
erate 63 percent of the Tennessee Val- 
ley capacity. The description of the 
Gallatin steam plant follows: 

THE GALLATIN STEAM PLANT OF THE TENNES- 
BEE VALLEY AvuTHoriry* 

The power system of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is undergoing a change from an 
almost entirely hydro system to one in which 
steam-electric power will predominate. This 
is the history of practically all the large, 
growing utility systems which initially were 
supplied’ primarily from hydro sources. 
‘There is presumably in each case some com- 
bination of hydro and steam which would 
produce the most economical power supply. 
What this relationship is depends on the 
conditions of hydro and steam power sup- 
ply available in a particular system together 
with the load characteristics. The question 
is really academic since, to be realistic, it 
comes down to a matter of meeting the load 
demands in a practicable manner. In the 
case of TVA the impact of unprecedented 
loads, spearheaded by the requirements of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and other 
defense agencies, left no choice but to go 
ahead with a program of steam plant con- 
struction which has developed into an un- 
dertaking of sizable proportions. 


Presented before the American Power 
Conference, sponsored by the Ilinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, March 24-26, 1954, 
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The chart shows the supply and demand on 
the TVA power system going back to Jan- 
uary 1, 1944, The load is given in terms of 
hourly peak in kilowatts. For the years up 
to January 1, 1954, this is the load as experi- 
enced. For the future years shown, the ex- 
pected load demands are based on an analysis 
of the past and present loads. The AEC load 
is a very considerable factor In the present 
load and is reflected in the estimated future 
load to the extent that it is covered by con- 
tracts. The load demands of the munici- 
palities and cooperatives which are supplied 
wholesale by TVA are showing a sustained 
heavy rate of growth. 

The installed generating capacity on the 
system in terms of name plate rating was 
2,639,000 kilowatts as of January 1, 1949; to- 
day, 5 years later, it is 5,689,000 kilowatts; 
at the end of calendar year 1956, 8 years later, 
it will be 9,935,000 kilowatts, approaching 
four times the 1949 capacity. At the start 
of this present program of steam plant con- 
struction in 1949, there was only 437,000 
kilowatts of steam-electric generating capac- 
ity in the system, amounting to 16 percent of 
the total installed capacity. Today, the 
steam amounts to 2,237,000 kilowatts or 39 
percent; at the end of 1956, the steam will 
amount to 6,287,000 kilowatts, representing 
63 percent of the system's generating capac- 
ity. While the additions of generating ca- 
pacity in the more recent years have been 
largely in steam-electric units, hydro possi- 
bilities have not been overlooked. During 
the 5 years from 1949 to date, hydroelectric 
generating units with a combined capacity of 
1,250,000 kilowatts have been added to the 
system. Hydro will continue to play its part 
in the development of the system but the 
available sites remaining will accommodate 
only relatively small installations and it 
would be utterly impossible to keep pace with 
the load demands by building such stations, 

DESIGN TRENDS 

In the brief period of time covered by 
this program of steam-plant construction, 
there has been a remarkable advancement in 
the art of designing and manufacturing 
steam-plant equipment. This is reflected 
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in the progressively changing characteristics 
of the units installed on the TVA system. 
These units are listed chronologically in ta- 
ble 1. A corollary of this change in the 
characteristics of the units is that although 
started less than a year apart, no two sta- 
tions are duplicates, a fact which has not 
lessened the heavy design load. 

It may be noted from the data given in 
table 1 that in the approximately 4 years 
covered by this table, the maximum guaran- 
teed capabilities increased by stages from 
125 megawatts to 150 megawatts to 200 
megawatts and finally to 250 megawatts at 
Gallatin. In this same period the throttle 
temperatures rose from 1.000 F. to 1.050% F. 
with 1,000° F. and 1,050° F. reheat in the 
later stages. The throttle pressure kept 
pace by increasing from 1,450 pounds 
per square inch gage to 1,080 pounds 
per square-inch gage, and finally to 2,000 
pounds per square-inch gage at Gallatin. 
The trend of the net plant heat rate, of 
course, followed the more efficient heat cy- 
Cles by reducing from 10,086 British thermal 
units per kilowatt-hour at Johnsonville to 
9,216 British thermal units per kilowatt- 
hour at Gallatin, a gain of 8.6 percent. 

The above illustrates that the Authority 
is taking advantage of what might be called 
the conservative advances in the art of gen- 
erating steam-elecric power. ‘The above 
stations will be among the most efficient in 
the world. Capacitywise the TVA has taken 
its place as one of the leaders because of 
the lesser reliability risk involved in increas- 
ing capacity. It Js true that there are other 
stations being designed with higher tem- 
peratures and much higher pressures, but 
TVA has preferred to let those units get a 
trial by performance before accepting their 
more extreme heat cycles. 


SELECTION OF THE GALLATIN UNIT 


With its strategic location near the center 
of the system and with the site features as 
to topography, foundations, cooling water, 
coal supply, and transportation being favor- 
able, the Gallatin plant was envisioned as 
ultimately being a very large capacity gener- 
ating station and one which would justify 
large units, 


TABLE 1.— Design trend of TVA steam planis 


Authorized] Starting 


Temperature, | Press 
reer of 9 B. t. u.. -hr. °F P. 8. i. a 
Johnsonville -..-...--.. 2s s- 14 | Oct. 1951 2 10, 086 3,000 3, 450 
14 | June 1952 9, 972 1,000 1. 450 
56 | Nov. 1952 10, 015 1. 000 1. 450 
1-10 | Apr. 1953 9, 303 1, 000/1, 000 1, 800 
-4 | Feb. 1054 9, 271 1, 000/1, 000 1. 800 
5&6 | May 1954 9, 206 1, 000/1, 000 1, 800 
59 | Kept. 1054 9. 191 1, 050/1, 050 1, R00 
14 | Oct. 1954 9, 201 1, 050/1, 050 1, 800 
1-3 | June 1955 9,170 1, 0850/1, 050 1,800 
12 | Nov, 1955 9, 216 1, 050/1, 050 2, 000 


— . .  ———eeeeeSF 
* Calculated NHR at maximum guaranteed capavility of the turbine and 112. Inches Hg. back pressure, using 


manu facturer’s ties, 


guaran 
Actual NPHH for fiscal year 1052 as reported to Federal Power Commission, 


Table 1 indicates that the Gallatin plant 
will have a slightly higher heat rate than will 
the John Sevier plant with its 200,000 kilo- 
watt units. The difference is due to various 
factors, such as differences in the coal, dif- 
ference in manufacturer's guaranteed boiler 
efficiencies, and, because, while each turbine 
has the same exhaust annulus area, more 
steam is exhausted from the larger unit re- 
sulting in a slightly higher back pressure. 
At the design back pressure of 2 inches of 
mercury this difference is narrowed to 27 
British thermal units per kilowatt-hour (0.29 
percent). Temperature conditions of the 
cooling water are such that the units at 
Gallatin will be operating approximately one- 
half of the time above 114 inches of mercury 
back pressure and one-half of the time below. 
The selection of the units with a slightly 
lower efficiency was justified because of the 
extra 50,000 kilowatts per unit obtained and 


because of the lower operating expense and 
building cost per kilowatt of capacity. 
LAYOUT AND GENERAL DESIGN FEATURES 

The unit system of one boiler per turbine 
was employed. A high availability factor is 
expected from the boiler so there was no 
need of splitting the boiler load in view of 
the excessive cost for so doing. No cross- 
connections are to be installed between units. 
These were installed at the Watts Bar plant 
but they have never been operated. 

As will be noted from the cross section of 
the plant, figure 3, the operating functions 
are concentrated on two main levels which 
are the basement level and the grade level. 

Partial outdoor type of construction is 
employed in that the dust collectors, in- 
duced-draft fans, and ductwork are all out- 
side the powerhouse enclosure. A compre- 
hensive study was made to determine the 
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savings of an outdoor type of plant over the 
partial outdoor type used at Gallatin, The 
saving indicated was not considered suffi- 
cient to overcome the operating objections to 
an outdoor plant. 

Because of the large gas flow from the 
Gallatin bollers it was found advisable, be- 
cause of physical limitations, to use three 
air preheaters per boiler. A detalled study 
was made whether or not to use 3 forced- 
and 3 induced-draft fans per boiler or to use 
2 of each together with plenum chambers. 
It was found that the latter scheme was 
somewhat cheaper. However, the former 
scheme of 3 of each fan per unit was finally 
adopted for the following reasons: 

1. Smaller fans. The larger fans would 
require excessively large handling equip- 
ment for maintenance. 

2. Ten large isolating dampers are elim- 
inated by the three-fan scheme. 

3. One fan lost in a three-fan system 
means a loss of about 20 percent of unit 
capacity, whereas with a two-fan system this 
loss would be about 40 percent. 

4. Simpler and smaller duct arrangement. 

An interesting feature of the condenser 
circulating water system is the water pas- 
sages which run from the pumps at the 
river's edge to the condensers and out again 
to the river. These passages are approxi- 
mately 72 feet below grade and lie in solid 
rock. There is one 8-foot diameter concrete- 
lined tunnel to and from each unit and the 
total length per unit is approximately 1,100 
feet. The considerable excavation and back- 
fill involved if these passages had been ex- 
cavated and backfill involved if these pas- 
sa,es had been excavated from the surface 
instead of tunneled was eliminated at a very 
appreciable savings in cost. 

Another interesting development occurred 
in the layout of the large units. Hereto- 
fore, all turbines in previous plants were 
placed with their longitudinal axes at right 
angles to the length of the powerhouse. In 
the Gallatin plant it was found that the 
boiler width controlled the spacing of the 
units even when the turbines were placed 
end to end. Consequently, the machines 
are laid out in this manner, which permits a 
much narrower turbine room. This reduc- 
tion Is 29 feet from the 200-megawatt units 
at John Sevier to the 250-megawatt units 
at Gallatin. The savings in building and 
crane costs are obvious. 


PRINCIPAL EQUIPMENT 
Turbogenerators 


The Gallatin turbines have a guaranteed 
capability of 250 megawatts operating under 


initial steam conditions of 2,000 pounds per 


square inch gage and 1,050° F., reheat to 
1,050° F. exhausting to a back pressure of 
21% inches of mercury absolute, They are 
single-shaft, tandem-compound, triple-flow 
units. 

The generators have a continuous capabil- 
ity of 250 megawatts or 277.8-megavolt-am- 
peres at 0.9 power factor, 30 pounds per 
square inch gage hydrogen, 24 Kilovolts. At 
45 pounds per square inch gage hydrogen 
these generators will have a maximum 
capability of 287,500 kllovolts or 319,445 
kllovolt-amperes at 0.9 power factor. At the 
time of installation these units will be the 
largest in the world. 

The 250-megawatt rating was chosen after 
full discussion with the various turbine 
manufacturers, It was finally decided to 
install units of this rating, first, because the 
manufacturers with their design experience 
on units of 200-megawatt capacity felt no 
hesitancy in going to this next higher step. 
Then, too, the obvious advantages of less 
operating labor and less building space per 
kilowatt of these larger units carried a great 
deal of weight. Because of the large in- 
stalled capacity of the TVA connected sys- 
tem this rating imposed no regulating re- 
strictions. These units are of a smaller 
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proportionate size to the TVA system than 
the 60-megawatt Watts Bar units were when 
they were installed in 1942. 

The temperature and pressure of these 
units also was given considerable study. 
Eleven hundred degrees was rejected because 
of the limited operating experience with this 
temperature. The use of ferritic steels is 
possible with 1.050“ F. temperatures while 
austenitic steels are required for 1,100° F. 
and above. Pressures above 2,000 pounds per 
square inch gage were rejected for the lack 
of operating experience above this figure and 
because of the small gain obtained at a con- 
siderable increase in cost. 

Cross-compound units were considered 
since they have extra capability and better 
efficiencies in the lower back pressure ranges. 
However, our studies indicated that this ad- 
vantage was outweighed by their higher in- 
stalled cost. Several companies are now 
offering a close coupled cross-compound unit 
which compares favorably with a single-shaft 
unit in installed cost and heat rate for these 
larger capacities; such units will be studied 
for any future plants which the Authority 
may build. 

In common with practically all the larger 
units now being installed in this country the 
reheat cycle was chosen. The 4% to 5 per- 
cent gain in fuel economy, together with the 
smaller condensers, feed pumps, etc., re- 
quired for the reheat cycle makes it very 
attractive. With fuel costs for the Authority 
at 18 to 20 cents per million British thermal 
units the second reheat cycle is not eco- 
nomical and was not considered. There was 
some question whether to use 1,000° F. or 
1,050° F. for the reheat temperature. An- 
alytical studies made on a pervious plant 
(Colbert) indicated a substantial return on 
the additional investment required for the 
1,050° F. temperature, so it was selected for 
Gallatin. 

The greatest limitation on generator size 
is the problem of removing the heat gen- 
erated by current flowing through the con- 
ductors. At Gallatin a step forward is be- 
ing taken in this direction by the application 
of innercooling to both the stator and, the 
rotor windings. This type of cooling makes 
possible a much smaller generator for the 
same output or, conversely, a much larger 
output for the same generator frame. At 
Gallatin this is emphasized dramatically by 
the fact that the generator is 110 inches less 
in length and 263,000 pounds less in weight 
than a comparable conventionally cooled 
generator of equal rating. The savings in 
building space, crane capacity, and founda- 
tions are apparent. 

As a measure of progress in generator 
cooling the Authority has advanced from air 
cooling at Watts Bar to 0.5 pounds per square 
inch gege hydrogen conventional cooling at 
Johnsonville to 30 pounds per square inch 
gage hydrogen inner cooling at Gallatin. 
Liquid cooling with its higher heat removal 
potentialities will be investigated for future 
large units which the Authority may install. 


Steam generators 


The Gallatin steam generators are twin- 
furnace, controlled-circulation, tangentially 
fired units similar to those previously pur- 
chased for the last 5 units at Kingston and 
the 3 at John Sevier. However, in order to 
drive the 250 megawatt turbines the rat- 
ings have been stepped up to a continuous 
flow of 1,650,000 pounds per hour at 2,035 
pounds per square inch gage at the super- 
heater outlet, with total steam tempera- 
ture of 1,053° F. for both superheater and 
reheater. 

Provision is made for a 4-hour peak load 
of 1,780,000 pounds per hour. 

The principal feature of the twin-furnace 
design is that the entire reheater Is installed 
in one of the furnaces and the finishing-off 
section of the superheater in the other fur- 
nace. This permits control of the tempera- 
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tures in each furnace separately. Control 
of exit steam temperatures is by tangential 
burners, with spraying used for emergency 
conditions only. 

A further reason for selecting the twin- 
furnace design for a unit having a boiler 
input of 2,380 million British thermal units 
per hour, such as at Gallatin, is that the 
structual supports and the furnace accessi- 
bility of a single furnace design become a 
problem. With separated furnaces it was 
possible to install a center column between 
them thereby decreasing greatly the size of 
the supporting girder and other structural 
members. Then, too, the retractable soot 
blowers were reaching lengths where their 
use was becoming uneconomical. 

The many advantages of controlled cir- 
culation are outlined by W. H. Armacost? 
in his recent paper on that subject. The 
paper by Crossan and Ryan? confirmed that 
although they experienced some starting- 
up difficulties these advantages had been re- 
alized at Chesterfield. We also expect some 
starting-up and operating difficulties with 
the twin-furnace, controlled-circulation in- 
stallations but believe they are not insur- 
mountable and are far outweighed by the 
advantages gained. 

The furnaces are of the dry-bottom type 
principally because we did not want to be 
limited to low ash-fusion coal. With the 
huge quantities of coal that the Authority 
burns on its system it is necessary to be 
prepared to use any kind of coal that might 
be available. As an aid in this direction 
furnace heat release and gas velocities are 
kept to a minimum and the water-cooled 
heat absorbing area is high. 

Regenerative-type air preheaters are used 
and the design exit gas temperature is 286° 
F., including leakage. Lower temperatures 
were considered but rejected because of 
the danger of plugging in the preheater. 
Space is provided in the preheater casing for 
additional elements to lower this exit gas 
temperature if it should prove feasible in 
the future. 

Automatic sequential steam soot blowers 
are used. Alr was considered for a previous 
plant, but was rejected in favor of steam 
for cost and operating reasons. Electric 
motor operators are used for the blowers be- 
cause they are believed to be more reliable 
than air motors. 

Condenser and circulating water system 

The site of the plant on the Cumberland 
River assures an ample supply of cooling 
water. For this reason, conventional single- 
pass, divided-water-box -condensers will be 
installed. A pumping station is being bullt 
on the river bank with two vertical mixed- 
flow pumps per unit. Both pumps are neces- 
sary to pump enough cooling water to main- 
tain design vacuum in the unit at rated load 
and at usual summer river temperatures. 
However, one pump operating alone will 
pump sufficient water to permit maximum 
output of the unit at 3 inches of mercury 
back pressure with maximum river tempera- 
ture. 

Heaters 

An economic study indicated that eight 
feedwaters heaters should be used. Four of 
these are low-pressure heaters through 
which 2 condensate pumps (3 provided per 
unit) pump the water to the deaerator. 
The boiler feed pumps pump the water from 
the deaerator storage tank through the three 
high-pressure heaters to the boiler. 

The Authority prefers closed heaters over 
open heaters because of the simpler pump- 
ing and piping arrangement. Because of the 


7 Armacost, W. H., the Controlled Circula- 
tion Boller, ASME paper No. 53-A-91. 

3 Crossan, T. E. and W. F. Ryan, Controlled 
Circulation at Chesterfield, ASME paper No. 
53-A-96. 
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large volume involved. consideration was 
given to splitting the flow through the heat- 
ers into two parallel systems. However, the 
various heater manufacturers gave assurance 
that they could design the high-pressure 
heaters to handle the total flow in single 
heaters in series, so this method was adopted. 
Boiler feed pumps 

The large flows also prompted considera- 
tion of four feed pumps perunit. This was 
discarded in favor of 3 pumps per unit (1 
being a spare) because of the complexity of 
the controls and piping required for 4 pumps. 
The feed pumps have hydraulic couplings 
with scoop control for regulating speed and 
flow. The economy of the hydraulic coupl- 
ings was established at Johnsonville. The 
scoop is regulated by a standard 3-element 
control (feedwater flow, steam flow, and 
drum level), 

Draft fans 

As indicated above 3 induced-draft and 3 
forced-draft fans are provided per boiler. 
They are all direct connected with volume 
regulation being obtained by means of inlet 
vanes and louvers. This method of control- 
ing air and gas flow has proved very satis- 
factory on the 17 large units now operating 
in 4 plants. 

Control room 


In an effort to reduce the number of opera- 
tors required, the Authority has adopted the 
arrangement of 1 control room for 2 units. 
It is located on the turbine room level be- 
tween the units and between the turbines 
and boilers. All the principal mechanical 
and electrical control functions (except 
switching) are centralized in this room. 

By the use of miniature instruments where 
possible, and by grouping only the trend 
instruments on the front panels, we have 
been able to keep the control room size small 
enough so that it may be staffed by 3 op- 
erators, including 1 who has supervisory 
responsibilities and may be called away from 
the control room in emergencies. These 3 
operators in the control room are supple- 
mented in the rest of the plant by 3 assist- 
ant operators and 4 auxiliary operators per 
shift for 2 units. 

Piping and valves 

The 1050“ F. main steam piping is forged 
and bored and conforms to ASTM Standard 
A335—P22. This is 2½ percent chromium 
and 1 percent molybdenum alloy. The re- 
turn steam to the boller is Al06-52T, grade 
B, seamless carbon steel pipe. The reheat 
steam to the turbine is A155-52T, 2½ per- 
cent chromium, 1 percent molybdenum, class 
1 rolled and welded alloy pipe. This latter 
pipe was chosen because it is cheaper than 
cupped and drawn or forged and bored, 

There are no valves in the matn steam 
piping as the stop valves on the turbine are 
deemed suffictently tight. All 1,500-pound 
valves and those for service at 750° F. and 
above have welded bonnets. The 14-inch, 
1,500-pound and the 14-inch, 2,500-pound 
valves in the feedwater discharge are ven- 
turi-type valves. It was found that the extra 
pressure drop through these valves was out- 
weighed by their saving in first cost. 

Stacks 

The 2 boilers at Gallatin are connected 
to 1 concrete brick-lined stack, the top of 
which is 500 feet above grade. This rela- 
tively high stack was chosen to help dissi- 
pate the gases from the boiler. The large 
concentration of generating capacity com- 
bined with the rather high sulfur content 
of the coals available will result in the 
emission of a considerable volume of sulfur 
compounds with the stack gases. It has been 
found that high stacks are one of the most 
economical ways to dissipate these gases. 
However, the Authority has a comprehensive 
program under way, the objective of which 
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is to eliminate or ameliorate the cause of 
this nuisance, if practicable. 
Electrical characteristics 


Each generator is connected solidly to its 
unit stepup 3-phase transformer which 1s 
rated 300 megavolt-amperes, 55 C, FOA, 
22.5-161 kilovolts. Three 161-kilovolt lines 
are connected to a bus section for each gen- 
erator. Auxiliary power for unit starting 
and emergency use, and for common station 
use, is taken from 2 25/33.3-megavolt- am- 
peres OA/FA, 161-kllovolt transformers with 
double 4.16-kilovolt secondaries. Each of 
these transformers eventually will be con- 
nected selectively to 2 161-kilovolt bus sec- 
tions. Auxiliary power for normal use of 
each unit is taken from a 13.5/18-megavolt- 
amperes OA/FA, 22.5-4.16-kilovolt trans- 
former connected solidly to the unit gen- 
erator-transformer circuit. Controls for the 
generators and 161-kllovolt switching are on 
the main control board in the control bulld- 
ing located between the powerhouse and the 
switchyard. 

All major auxillaries which Influence plant 
output, such as draft fans, feed pumps, cir- 
culating water pumps, condensate pumps, 
and pulverizers are overpowered. Figures on 
Gallatin are not yet completed, but on a pre- 
vious plant it was calculated that each gen- 
erating unit was able to maintain rated out- 
put with frequency reduced to 65.2 cycles 
at 100-percent voltage, or with 56.3 cycles 
at 83-percent voltage. These figures at Gal- 
latin will be approximately the same, 

CONCLUSION 


The authors have attempted to describe 
some of the more important features of the 
Gallatin steam plant and discuss the rea- 
sons for adopting them. Obviously there 
are many other features which might be 
included in a paper such as this. Because 
of the unique characteristics and significance 
of Gallatin in the powerplant fleld, it is 
probable that other papers will be written 
dealing with, among other things, more of 
the electrical and operating aspects as well 
as the layout and structural features of this 
plant. 


Dixie Gilmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest fighters for the public good that 
Oklahoma has ever produced, Dixie Gil- 
mer, has been taken by death. It is with 
greatest sorrow that the news of his 
passing is brought to the House, where 
he served as a Member of the 81st Con- 
gress, 

Torn in body by physical ailment for 
most of his adult life, Dixie Gilmer found 
not only the courage and strength to re- 
main active in public service but literally 
defied the normal law of survival by sheer 
willpower. His frail body contained a 
brilliant mind that was his strength un- 
til the end. 

I deem it a high privilege to have held 
him as a true friend in his lifetime. His 
devotion to the public welfare in his 
many offices of public trust was an in- 
spiration to me, and I know to everyone 
who knew him and his deeds, He con- 
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tributed much in the making of Okla- 
homa into a great State. 

Perhaps his greatest virtue was his re- 
fusal to compromise his principles. Few 
men could have found the courage that 
he needed to carry on his public activi- 
ties through the long years of his per- 
sonal afflictions. But the issue of good 
government and his zeal to serve it 
seemed always to sustain him when men 
of lesser determination would have given 
up the struggle. 

I join with my colleagues in extending 
my deepest sympathy to his family. His 
passing is not their loss alone—the Na- 
tion has given up one of its finest 
servants. + 


No Room for Compromise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OP PENNSYLVANIA : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker. 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include in the Recorp a most timely 
editorial entitled “No Room for Com- 
promise,” from the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette of June 11, 1954: 


No Room FOR COMPROMISE 


Now that both the Senate and House have 
pussed housing bills, the decision on whether 
or not the Goverment's program of low-rent 
public housing is to be continued is up to 
the conference committee of the two 
Chambers. But since the House measure 
provides for no public housing at all and the 
Senate bill provides only for the President's 
modest goal of 35,000 units a year, any com- 
promise between the 2 bills would mean 
a pitiably small public-housing program, 

The need for a Government-subsidized, 
slum-clearance, public-housing program is 
indicated by recent statistics compiled from 
releases of both the Federal Ho and 
Home Finance Agency and the National 
Association of Home Builders, a private or- 
ganization. The NAHB said in February that 
8 million Americans live in houses “unfit for 
human habitation.” Slum and blighted dis- 
tricts, according to the HHFA, comprise about 
20 percent of the Nation’s metropolitan resi- 
dential areas. These same districts, however, 
house 33 percent of the population, account 
for 45 percent of the major crimes, 55 per- 
cent of the juvenile delinquency, 60 percent 
of the tuberculosis victims, and 35 percent 
of the fires. Some 45 percent of expenditures 
for city services go to slum areas which pro- 
vide only 6 percent of real-estate tax 
revenues. 

Public housing is not a cure for slum sick- 
ness. But it does provide a palliative. Along 
with other measures it helps the cities to 
meet some of their most acute problems, 
Since the number of familles living in slum 
housing is growing despite the building boom 
of recent years, the need for a governmental 
program to check the blight is clear. The 
authorization of 35,000 units a year asked for 
by President Elsenhower and approved by the 
Senate isa minimum. The conference com- 
mittee should send the Sonate bill to the 
House, thus giving it another chance to pro- 
vide for a housing program that the Presi- 
dent considers vital to the public welfare. 
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Something About Those 50,000 Rounds of 
Small Arms Fire Reportedly Used for 
Each Red Killed in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day, the papers revealed that it 
reportedly took 50,000 rounds of small- 
arms fire for each Red killed in Korea. 

That statement—has tricky implica- 
tions. 

The report should serve at least one 


purpose. It should intensify training in - 


rifle markmanship for ground forces. 

I said that the statement has tricky 
implications. It is not clear to me 
whether 50,000 rounds of ammunition 
were used for every enemy dead or that 
it took 50,000 shots to kill each Red. The 
distinction should interest the taxpayer 
and the trainee. 

While we realize that in war waste is 
inherent, waste in men, money, ma- 
terials, and machines, there are never- 
theless factors in this 50,000 shots for 
eacr dead Red report that should help 
the taxpayer breathe more easily and 
the soldier to advance or to retreat in 
combat more confidently perhaps. 

Every shot fired in combat is, of course, 
not intended to kill an enemy soldier. 
The mission of the ground soldier is to 
defeat the enemy. This is done with 
small arms ammunition in several ways, 
by seizure, occupation, surrender, or 
death. The efficiency of shots fired can 
be measured against these factors. 

For example, it is known that ma- 
chinegunners and riflemen often lay 
down curtains of fire to pin the enemy 
down or to make him retreat while an 
objective is taken or a mission accom- 
plished, be it a hill, an airfield, a water 
source, a supply dump, or a town. 

The efficiency of shots fired can also 
be measured in terms of civilians liber- 
ated from enemy control. When allied 
forces moved above the 38th parallel in 
Korea to the Yalu in the fall and winter 
of 1950, over 4 million North Korean 
civilians streamed south to freedom. 

The pin-down technique, while it uses 
up vast quantities of ammunition, al- 
lows troops to gain time to retreat, and 
it yields terrain inch by inch. During 
the pin-down, or spray for effect, rein- 
forcements or withdrawals can be in mo- 
tion. This technique was in play when 
the marines arrived to buttress the Pusan 
perimeter. It was also in operation when 
the Tenth Army Corps withdrew from 
the beachhead at Hungnam. Much am- 
munition used, many lives saved. 

The efficiency of shots fired thus can 
be measured in terms of ground held, 
gained, or voluntarily relinquished, and 
the same applies as to time, as well as to 
objectives taken, civilians liberated, 
prisoners captured, or enemy killed. 

The report of the 50,000 rounds to kill 
a Red has many angles, Mr. Speaker. 
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Insurance Firms Are Banding Together 
to Stamp Out Existing Evils 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
desire to clear the gimmicks from acci- 
dent and health policy is really making 
headway. 

The Scripps-Howard newspapers have 
performed a very worthwhile service in 
bringing this intolerable condition to 
public notice. The work of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House could not have accom- 
plished all that has been done in this 
respect without the aid of this chain of 
newspapers. But with the publicity 
these newspapers have given to the mat- 
ter it has had the effect of creating in- 
terest throughout our entire country. It 
has resulted in a strong and insistent 
demand that something be done to elimi- 
nate the evils that have been disclosed. 

A recent article by Lowell K. Bridwell, 
a Scripps-Howard staff writer, appear- 
ing in the Washington Daily News, issue 
of June 11, 1954, reads as follows: 
INSURANCE FIRMS ARE BANDING TOGETHER TO 

Stamp OUT Evis 
(By Lowell K. Bridwell) 

Derrorr, June 11.—Scores of insurance 
companies and the 48 State commissioners 
who have the job of regulating them joined 
today in an unprecedented attempt to stamp 
out the “evils” in selling accident and health 
insurance. 

The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, meeting in convention here, 
has agreed to work closely with a joint com- 
mittee representing companies in the move. 

As one of the first actions, the NAIC today 
was to elect New Hampshire Insurance Com- 
missioner Donald Knowlton as president of 
the organization. Mr. Knowlton in his 11 
years as commissioner, has bulit a solid rep- 
utation of fair but strong regulation of in- 
surance companies. 

Mr. Knowlton earlier this week credited a 
recent series of articles in The News and other 
Scripps-Howard newspapers with bringing 
various “gimmicks” In health and accident 
insurance policies into sharp public focus. 

The companies plainly said they were 
anxious to police their own business, 

Both the NAIC and the companies frankly 
admitted they were starting the “clean up 
campaign” in answer to thosuands of com- 
plaints by the public and the threat of Fed- 
eral regulation. 

“For the first time,” Berkley Cox of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., told the commis- 
sioners, “a large segment of the industry has 
joined together * * in trying to solve the 
problem. 

“I'm more hopeful now than I've been that 
we'll find the answers.” 

Seven trade organizations made up of com- 
panies selling accident and health insurance 
have joined the group. But others, and 
specifically some of the companies against 
which most of the complaints have been 
directed, are not members of these organiza- 
tions. 

The joint committee hopes, however, to 
turn a spotlight on the relatively few com- 
panies using “gimmicks” and misleading 
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advertising by doing an exceptionally good 
job themselves, 

The companies already are considering 
such things as setting minimum standards 
for health and accident insurance. Once 
these are established, the companies accept- 
ing them will launch a public relations pro- 
gram to let the public know what it can and 
should expect in a “good” accident and 
health policy. 

The so-called positive approach to end 
gimmicks in insurance also will serve another 
purpose by pinpointing to the commissioners 
which companies refuse to accept such things 
as minimum standards and ethical stand- 
ards of advertising. The commissioner then 
can act accordingly. 


Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include a letter from Mr. 
William D. Gunn, secretary, Minnesota 
State Federation of Labor, with a report 
of the executive council of its unemploy- 
ment committee on the subject of un- 
employment. 

The letter and report follows: 
MINNESOTA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 

St. Paul, June 10, 1954. 
Hon. Roy Wier, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Wier: The subject of 
unemployment was considered at a recent 
meeting of the executive council of the Min- 
nesota State Federation of Labor. The coun- 
cil adopted a report of its unemployment 
committee a copy of which is enclosed. 

The council instructed me to call the re- 
port and this action to your attention, 

Very truly yours, 
Wirum D. GUNN, 
Secretary, Minnesota State 
Federation of Labor. 


REPORT OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT COMMITTER 


With the unemployment that exists at the 
present and with the possibility of more un- 
employment in the future, we feel that local, 
State, and Federal governing bodies should 
initiate projects such as: 

1. Housing projects to replace our slum 
areas. 

2. Highway improvement and new con- 
struction to meet the growing needs and de- 
mands of our transportation system. 

3. Public schools to meet the ever-increas- 
ing school enrollments. 

4. Public institutions to meet the ever- 
increasing needs of our society. 

5. Sewer projects to meet the ever-increas- 
ing need of sanitary conditions. 

6. A reforestation program which will fur- 
nish wood products for our country which 
does not have an oversupply now or in the 
foreseeable future. Such a program will 
bring production out of millions of acres of 
soll which is lying idle now and producing 
nothing. 

7. Increased benefits on social security— 
enough to supply the necessities of life for 
older people in their declining years; and 
lowering the eligibility age to 60 years so 
that working people will have more to look 
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forward to than the average of less than 3 
years of drawing social security benefits. 

8. The completion of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way to the Duluth Harbor to create a water 
transportation system for the entire upper 
Midwest, thereby creating an ever-widening 
circle of jobs and opportunity for the entire 
area. 

9. A program of soil conservation and water 
conservation. 

Signed by the committee: A. P. Eberl, 
chairman; Charles Bannister, Duluth; Carl 
Thode, Winona, 


Dixie Gilmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Oklahoma is mourning the pass- 
ing of one of its most colorful citizens 
and best-known political figures, our for- 
mer colleague, Dixie Gilmer. 

Dixie Gilmer was best known in his 
hometown of Tulsa, and the two daily 
newspapers of that city have both print- 
ed editorials which will interest the 
House and all who knew Dixie Gilmer. 
The editorials follow: 

[From the Tulsa World of June 10, 1954] 
Driers GILMER 


A conspicuous record as a public servant 
ended with the death of Dixie Gilmer, State 
commissioner of public safety. 

The 53-year-old Tulsan, who first entered 
the field of politics as a page in Congress, 
was as articulate as he was proficient in legal 
forensics. His keenly receptive and sensitive 
mind were assets which kept him in the pub- 
lic view for the last two decades. His tenure 
as Tulsa County attorney was the longest in 
local history. Following that, he narrowly 
missed the Governor's office. He later served 
a term in Congress. f 

Mr. Gumer's laudable zeal and his ability 
as a prosecutor made him a strong and de- 
termined force in law enforcement. His 
constancy in office was matched by a daunt- 
less spirit which, in recent years, refused to 
surrender to insuperable physical difficulties. 
Dixie Gilmer was a credit to Oklahoma, 


— 


[From the Tulsa Tribune of June 10, 1954] 
THe THIN Man Gors Down 


Dixie Gilmer’s passing takes from the po- 
litical stage a performer of consummate skill, 
He did about as much as anyone in Tulsa's 
and Oklahoma's history to put into govern- 
ment the personal touch the people loved. 
He taught many sluggards to hate crime and 
respect virtue. 

He devoted his whole life to public af- 
fairs and to fighting against an insidious 
form of lung ailment. His success was nota- 
ble in both endeavors, for he lived to be 53 
and went from page in the legislature to 
membership and from page in Congress to 
a seat in the House. Along the way and 
afterward he was Tulsa County prosecutor 
and a top-level contender for the Democratic 
Party’s gubernatorial nomination. He was 
State safety commissioner when he died. 

Considering that most of this was ac- 
complished after he was stricken with a 
Malady that would have shriveled the am- 
bitions of most men, his career was excep- 
tional, 

The thin man from Tulsa really was an in- 
domitable character, 
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Was the Navy Mousetrapped? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
studying developments in the case of the 
midshipman from Jersey City, N. J., who 
was not commissioned with his class at 
Annapolis last week. He resides in my 
district and won a Presidential appoint- 
ment, having come up through the ranks, 

Letters from this office are out to 
ascertain the facts in the case. Press 
reports tell a story. Rumors in the dis- 
trict amplify the press releases. The 
name of Jersey City and a family in 
Jersey City are involved as well as a boy 
from Jersey City. In our town, a hurt 
to one is a hurt to all. The Navy will, 
I trust, give us the facts. 

In our town we are told that the defi- 
nition of a security risk by the executive 
branch of the present administration is 
someone who talks too much. We hope 
that the Navy did not talk too much 
when it disclosed this boy's name for 
that would be condemnation before in- 
vestigation, which is un-American. We 
do not recall that the midshipman from 
Jersey City ever waived his rights as a 
citizen, even while at Annapolis. 

We the people of Jersey City and of 
the 13th District of New Jersey would 
dislike for the White House to order the 
Attorney General to list the Navy as a 
risk to the civil liberties of the United 
States because it talked too much. Or 
are we now in for government by apol- 
ogy? 


House Resolution 521 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 29 I introduced what is now known 
as House Resolution 521, the intent of 
which was to bring an end to peacetime 
draft and form the basis for a volunteer 
professional military establishment. 


Peacetime draft, the present system of 
making up the strength of the Armed 
Forces, is inequitable, expensive, and in- 
efficient. My resolution, Mr. Speaker, 
directs the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices to make a full and complete investi- 
gation of the pay, allowances and so- 
called fringe benefits endeavoring to 
work out a program calculated to attract 
vounteers to a military career. This in- 
vestigation would have two principal ob- 
jectives: First, to provide benefits for 
military personnel approximately equal 
to. those which could be obtained in civil- 
ian life and, second, to attract career 
personnel into the Armed Forces in num- 
bers sufficient to maintain them on a 
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volunteer basis except in time of war. 
This procedure would provide our coun- 
try with professional armed units which 
would be familiar with up-to-date and 
modern weapons that are being devel- 
oped from year to year. In this way, 
those reaching service age would have 
the opportunity of selecting a military 
or civflian career. The program would 
save money, give adequate defense, and 
go a long way in preventing economic 
disruption. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or Independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol, 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the daily Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp, 


The Kansas Territorial Centennial Stamp 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, this 
morning Dr. Robert Taft, chairman of 
the Kansas Territorial Centennial Com- 
mittee; Dr. Franklin Murphy, chancel- 
lor of Kansas University; Representative 
Ed Rees, and I had the privilege of pre- 
senting President Eisenhower with a 
portfolio containing a block of the new 
Kansas territorial centennial stamp. 

The opening sale of the Kansas Terri- 
torial centennial stamp was held at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., on Monday, May 31. 
On May 30, 1854, Congress approved the 
resolution creating Kansas as a Terri- 
tory. It was most appropriate that the 
opering sale should be held at Fort 
Leavenworth, as it was the first post 
office in Kansas. The design of this 
stamp depicts the pioneer courage and 
vision of those who have gone before and 
have laid the foundations of a great 
State. 4 

Gov. Edward F. Arn presided at the 
exercises at Fort Leavenworth on the day 
of the opening sale of the Kansas Terri- 
torial centennial stamp. Present repre- 
senting the Postmaster General was As- 
sistant Postmaster General Albert Rob- 
ertson. 

On that occasion it was my privilege 
to review briefly the history, growth, 
and development of our State from Ter- 
ritorial days to the present time. I ask 
unanimous consent to have that address 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Srrron BY HON. FRANK CARLSON, or KANSAS, 
OPENING SALE OF KANSAS TERRITORIAL CEN- 
TENNIAL STAMP, FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANS., 
Monpay, May 31, 1954 
Mr. Chairman, it is an honor and privi- 

lege to participate in the program for the 

opening sale of the Kansas Territorial cen- 
tennial stamp. 

It is most appropriate that this opening 
sale should be held at Fort Leavenworth, the 
first post office in Kansas. 

The design of this stamp depicts the pio- 
neer courage and vision of those who have 
gone before and laid the foundations of a 
great State. 

We, as Kansans, at this Territorial centen- 
nial are indebted to them for a heritage not 
based on power or grandeur, but a heritage 
built on the Christian principles of humility, 
service, equality, freedom, and justice. 

To those who built and girded our State 
so well, we, the present generation, have a 
challenging charge and a solemn obligation 
to preserve this great heritage for our chil- 
dren and their children. We cannot—we 
must not falter. 


Appendix 


Let's look back 100 years—1854 to 1954, 
In 1854 our Nation was emerging as a great 
world power and was attracting the leader- 
ship of other nations with its rapid devel- 
opment and its active interest in world af- 
fairs, but at the same time, we were suffer- 
ing from internal problems that resulted in 
the Civil War, 

It was that year that Comdr. Matthew 
Perry sailed to Tokyo Harbor and impressed 
the world with our determination to take 
our place among the nations of the world. 
It was in October of that year that. three 
United States Ministers to Spain, England, 
and France met at Ostend, Belgium. Their 
advice to the American Secretary of State 
was that the Island of Cuba should be 
bought If Spain wished to sell, or taken by 
force if Spain objected. 

These three Ministers were proslavery 
Democrats, interested in getting possession 
of Cuba as a part of an overall program of 
expansion of slavery in the United States. 

Slavery was a burning issue and factional- 
ism was driving our Nation into two strong 
camps with divergent views. 

On May 30, 1854, the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
marked a compromise between the forces for 
and against the extension of slavery. The 
statesmen of the North had lost their fight 


and it was a humiliating defeat because in 


this compromise, the South fully expected 
Kansas to go in as a slave State and Nebraska 
as a free State. 

The passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
revoked the measure in the Missouri Com- 
promise for limiting slavery to certain sec- 
tions of the United States. This bill left 
every foot of land in the United States fair 
game for slavery interests, but the pro- 
slavery advocates failed to recognize the 
determination and zeal of the Kansas settlers 
who opposed slavery. 

Our Kansas history is replete with the 
zealous and heroic efforts in opposition to 
enforce human servitude, and, after years 
of suffering and bloodshed, these righteous 
citizens carved out Kansas—a free State. 

It was in 1854 that the Republican Party 
was born and one of the main planks in 
this new party's platform was opposition 
to slavery. 

It was that year that Abraham Lincoln 
joined forces with the Republican Party 
and stated in a speech at Peoria, III.: 

“I shall try to show that it is wrong, 
wrong in its direct effect, letting slavery 
into Kansas and Nebraska and wrong in its 
prospective principle, allowing it to spread 
to every other part of the wide world where 
men can be found inclined to take it.“ 

It was with this background that the 
Republican Party continued its fight for the 
preservation of high ideals. 

It was in 1854 that there was a great ex- 
pansion of business in the United States. 
‘This was the period, too, when labor unions 
began to appear. The farmers were begin- 
ning to pay attention to scientific methods 
of farming and, in general, a new era had 
begun in the United States, 

Now let's look at Kansas on May 30, 1854. 
Can you visualize a great rectangle of grass 
where buffalo roamed by the millions, where 
the only Inhabitants were a few missionaries, 
traders, agents, squatters, and Indians by 
the thousands? 

There was very little land under culti- 
vation, There were no fences, There were 
few roads, mostly recognized as trails, There 


were no bridges—there were few fords and in 
1 or 2 instances ferries. 

This was truly God's country, with an open 
invitation to settlers to endure the hard- 
ships and to fashion a great State. They 
built log cabins, they established schools, 
they erected churches, which institutions 
laid the foundations for a model State, in- 
habited by people with vision, faith and 
courage—whose strong convictions have 
made Kansas outstanding among the 
States of the Union. 

We have portrayed Kansas in 1854—let's 
look at Kansas in 1954. 

If Kansans have a weakness, I believe It is 
one of modesty in telling the world about 
the greatness of our State—the quality of 
its people—the fertility of its soil and its 
unlimited resources for future development, 

Too often we magnify cyclones, droughts, 
floods, and hard times, which are but tem- 
porary blights or hardships that temper and 
steel our people to greater and more sub- 
stantial achlevements. 

I think we might learn something from 
the Texans—let’s brag about our State, We 
can rightfully do so, 

Why not tell the world that Kansas is the 
Times Square of the United States, where 
the cross-currents of traffic meet and mingle 
and pass on—where the West says “Howdy” 
to the East and where the North shakes 
hands with the South, 

Why not tell the world that Kansas ts 
crossed by more transcontinental highways 
than any other State and that we hold sec- 
ond place in highway mileage—second only 
to Texas—with a grand total of 134,000 miles, 

We rank fifth in railway mileage and are 
served by five transcontinental airlines, 
serving a State which ranks elghth in the 
Nation in the number of airports. 

Why not tell the world that Kansas and 
wheat are synonymous—that our State grows 
one-fourth of the winter wheat of the Na- 
tion. While we rank 13th in area among the 
States, we are second in the Nation in the 
number of total harvested acres. We have 
more than 48 million acres of farm land 
and pasture. 

Why not tell the world that we rank 10th 
among the States of the Nation in mineral 
production. Petroleum is our greatest min? 
eral asset and in this field we rank fifth 
among the States. Our State is a part of 
the Hugoton area, which is the greatest gas 
field in the world and we supply fuel from 
this feld to almost every section of the 
United States. 

Why not tell the world about our great 
industrial expansion. Kansas leads the 
United States in the production of flour 
and in the manufacture of personal and ex- 
ecutive aircraft. 

We have a great production capacity for 
chemicals which are used for both war and 
peace. There are over 3,000 manufacturing 
concerns within the borders of our State. 
Industry and agriculture give us a balanced 
economy. 

Why not tell the world about our univer- 
sities, colleges, primary, and secondary 
schools—which have placed Kansas among 
the top States of the Union when it comes 
to education. 

We are proud, too, of our churches, which 
have played such an important part in the 
growth and development of our State. 

Our hospitals are staffed with men and 
women who are leaders in their professions 
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and are so recognized in the Nation. The 
Menninger Foundation, with headquarters 
in Kansas, is internationally known for its 
treatment of the mentally ill. 

While we are talking about all of the out- 
standing qualities of our State, we must 
stress the most important of all—our peo- 
ple. Ninety-seven percent of our Kansans 
are American born, They are the healthiest 
people in the world—they are aspiring, ener- 
getic, ingenious, intelligent, and resource- 
ful. Pages could be written about individ- 
uals who have played an important part in 
the history of our State, our Nation, and the 
world, 

Time will not permit the calling of this 
roll, but every Kansan is proud of the fact 
that a Kansas boy, born of humble parents, 
reared in a small Kansas community, with 
a typical Kansas family background, has be- 
come the man that the world 1s looking to 
for leadership through one of our most try- 
ing and difficult periods and who is now 
President of the United States—Dwight Eis- 
enhower. 

I mentioned that our Nation in 1854 was 
emerging as a great world power—let’s look 
at our Nation in 1954. 

In 100 years we have become the most 

powerful nation in the world. In this posi- 
tion we must assume a new roll—a leader- 
ship in the world. 
No longer can we depend on oceans for 
protection—no longer can we live to our- 
selves. We must prepare ourselves to live 
in an atomic age. Our people are a peace- 
loving people, yet we have fought three wars 
in a generation—wars that solved no prob- 
lems, but laid the groundwork for what 
threatens to be the most terrifying and de- 
structive war in our world’s history. 

The issue in this conflict is whether na- 
tions whose people believe in self-govern- 
ment must be overcome and swallowed up 
by nations who believe an individual is but 
a slave to the state. 

Human slavery and servitude were the 
burning issues in 1854 in this Nation. In 
1954, the issue, internationally, is whether 
individuals shall live under governments 
that permit freedom of assemblage, freedom 
of expression, freedom of the press, and free- 
dom of religion, or be subject to the slavery 
of a state-controlled and dominated govern- 
ment, Communism is that threat of our 
freedom. — 

Its dangers cannot be minimized. We 
have been prone to feel that communism is 
an economic and social theory in another 
hemisphere and that it affects us only in- 
directly, however, Americans were shocked 
2 weeks ago when the Communists estab- 
lished a beachhead in Guatemala in the 
Western Hemisphere, which is only a few 
hundred miles from the Panama Canal. 
This is a threat that must not—cannot be 
overlooked. 

In 1954, nationally, we have some domestic 
problems that are pressing. One of these 
problems vital to the people of Kansas is 
the farm problem. As a result of Increased 
demands and increased production for war, 
our farmers geared their production into a 
program that built great surpluses of the 
basic commodities. These surpluses at the 
present time are so large they are burden- 
some, but on the other hand, is it not a 
blessing that we have surpluses of these food 
commodities rather than shortages? 

It is my sincere hope that many of these 
surplus commodities may be used to culti- 
vate good will among the people of nations 
that are less fortunate. Why not a cam- 
paign for peace based on food—not bullets? 

Another problem that is causing us grave 
concern is our economic problem. For the 
past few months we have been shifting from 
a program of production for war to a pro- 
gram of production for peace. It is only 
natural that this should result in difficult 
readjustments in many areas and bring 
about increased unemployment. 
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Despite these dislocations of employment, 
we have over 60 million people employed. 
We have a gross national production of three 
hundred and fifty-nine billion and a personal 
income of two hundred and eighty-three 
billion. 

We have a sound and expanding national 
economy and 1954 promises to be second only 
to 1953, which had the highest employment 
and the greatest gross national production 
in our Nation's history. - 

The issue in our economic program is 
whether we as a nation can have prosperity 
and peace or must we be in continuous war 
or preparation for war in order to keep our 
people employed. 

I hope the time will come when we can 
spend billions of dollars for the construction 
of homes, hospitals, schools, highways, and 
improvements that are of real value to our 
citizens and employ our people for these pur- 
poses rather than manufacture munitions for 
war and destructive purposes. 

We are faced with this issue now. Presl- 
dent Eisenhower believes we can have peace 
and prosperity and go do I. 

On this occasion—as we commemorate this 
territorial centennial, we look back on 100 
years of progress, growth, and development 
of this great State. 

‘Today we begin to look forward with vision, 
courage, and faith to a greater State, in 
which we have preserved the fundamental 
principles laid down during the last 100 
years. In 2054, we will celebrate another 
centennial. 


The Fair Labor Standards Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, today, Representative CHARLES 
G. OAKMAN, of Michigan, and I have 
introduced bills intended to clarify cer- 
tain provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act regarding profit-sharing plans 
and trusts and the computation of over- 
time pay for employees covered there- 
under. 

In 1949 the act was amended and cer- 
tain items were specifically excluded from 
the definition of regular rate of pay. 
Thus, section 7 (d) (3) of the amended 
act excludes amounts paid pursuant to a 
bona fide proft-sharing plan or trust 
meeting the requirements of the Wage 
and Hour Administrator set forth in ap- 
propriate regulations issued by him. 
Section 7 (d) (4) excludes contributions 
made to a bona fide employee benefit 
plan. 

In his interpretation of section 7 (d) 
(4) the Wage and Hour Administrator 
recognizes that a plan which is qualified 
for tax purposes under section 165 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code is a bona 
fide benefit plan—with one reservation— 
for wage and hour purposes. On the 
other hand his profit-sharing regula- 
tions under section 7 (d) (3) define the 
term “bona fide profit-sharing trust” in 
such a way that most trusts are disquali- 
fied even though they are qualified for 
tax purposes. Many such trusts were in 
existence for a number of years before 
1949 and had fully complied with the de- 
tailed requirements of section 165 (a) of 
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the Internal Revenue Code as amended in 
1942. Clearly it was the intention of 
Congress that they should be treated as 
bona fide trusts by the Wage and Hour 
Administrator. 

Without detracting in any way from 
the validity of the Administrator's inter- 
pretation of section 7 (d) (4) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the proposed bills 
correct the existing situation caused by 
the profit-sharing regulations under sec- 
tion 7 (d) (3) by providing that profit- 
sharing trusts which qualify for tax pur- 
poses must be considered bona fide 
trusts under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The proposed bills leave the Ad- 
ministrator with authority to prescribe 
regulations for deferred profit-sharing 
trusts which are not qualified for tax pur- 
poses and profit-sharing plans where 
payment is made directly to the employee 
without the intervention of a trust. 

The effect of the ruling of the Wage 
and Hour Administrator in requiring 
that certain amounts paid under profit- 
sharing plans be considered part of regu- 
lar compensation of the employee is to 
discourage companies from entering into 
profit-sharing plans. Normally, it is a 
simple matter for an employer to com- 
pute the time and one-half he is obliged 
to pay his employees for overtime work 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
However, when amounts paid or credited 
to an employee—at the end of a year— 
under a profit-sharing plan must be con- 
sidered a part of regular pay of an em- 
ployee, the computation of his overtime 


pay presents a complex mathematical 


problem. 

Thus, many employers, rather than 
run the risk of violating the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, may abandon their in- 
tention of inaugurating a profit-sharing 
plan. - 
The very fact that Congress has pro- 
vided certain tax concessions with re- 
spect to profit-sharing plans, shows 
clearly that Congress intended to en- 
courage profit sharing. Furthermore, 
when Congress specifically exempted 
payments under bona-fide profit-sharing 
plans from consideration as regular pay 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act, it 
was also intended to encourage profit-- 
sharing by removing impediments to the 
adoption of profit-sharing plans in in- 
dustry. ö 

I believe that Congress clearly in- 
tended that a profit-sharing plan which 
qualified for tax concessions under the 
tax laws would also be considered a 
bona-fide profit-sharing plan under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Congress 
surely did not intend to create two 
Standards of qualified profit-sharing 
plans. The effect of the ruling of the 
Wage and Hour Administrator is to re- 
establish the impediment to profit.shar- 
ing which Congress clearly intended to 
remove. The purpose of the bills which 
Mr. Oaxman and I have introduced to- 
day is to clarify the position which 
Congress intended in the first instance 
and thereby require the Wage and Hour 
Administrator to regard any profit- 
sharing plan which qualifies under sec- 
tion 165 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code to also be qualified under section 
7 (d) (3) of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act as amended, 


1954 
Facts on the Upper Colorado River Basin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, as chairman of the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, and one who is 
interested in the sound development of 
our natural resources, I feel it is my duty 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
House Report No. 1774, which accom- 
panies H. R. 44497% bill to authorize the 
construction of the development of the 
upper Colorado Basin. 

This is a big project—one of the few 
remaining big projects yet undeveloped 
within the borders of this great country 
of yours and mine. Unfortunately, 
there are some who violently oppose this 
development—just as there were some 
who violently opposed the construction 
of a transcontinental railroad, of Hoover 
Dam, and the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. It is unfortunate that some feel 
they must oppose this project, just as it 
is most unfortunate that we are unable 
to iron out our differences. However, 
th’s criticism tends to make those who 
favor the project look at it very care- 
fully to insure that the best interests of 
all are equally fostered and protected. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I do feel that 
the Colorado River storage project 
should be considered on its merits, just 
as has been done with other major 
reclamation projects in the past. 

The report on H. R. 4449 was filed by 
my committee just a few days ago. It 
sets out, in a few pages, the pertinent 
physical and financial facts with respect 
to this project—facts which were devel- 
oped in the many weeks of public hear- 
ings. I believe it is imperative that every 
Member of this body spend the few min- 
utes required to go over this report so 
that you may understand the basic facts 
contributing to the committee’s decision 
to favorably report the bill. 

Some of the members of my committee 
have felt it necessary to summarize the 
testimony given in opposition to the bill. 
Besides being made a part of the report, 
it was widely circulated among the Mem- 
bers of Congress. Therefore, I feel it is 
my duty to take time to answer the alle- 
gations. I will do this in the most con- 
cise manner in which I am capable, ap- 
proaching each allegation categorically, 

First, it has been said there is a con- 
cealed subsidy. They consider interest 
on the investment in the irrigation fea- 
tures of the participating projects as a 
hidden subsidy. The principle of not 
charging interest on the investment in 
irrigation features is one of the funda- 
mental concepts underlying the recla- 
mation law as it was signed into law 
by Theodore Roosevelt in 1902. Call it 
a subsidy if you choose, but let us face 
the facts—it is not concealed. 

Second, it is alleged that it will put 
the Government further into the power 
business than it has heretofore been put 
by other projects, It is claimed that for 
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Hoover Dam, Grand Coulee Dam, and 
TVA, power was sold to build the dams. 
We all know that the power was not sold 
before the dams were constructed. Only 
for Hoover Dam did the law read that 
contracts for power had to be entered 
into before construction could start. 
Prior commitment for disposition of pow- 
er was not required for either Grand 
Coulee or TVA Dams. I might point out 
that power contracts at Hoover Dam also 
provide for the generation of diminish- 
ing quantities of power year by year as 
the consumptive use of water is increased 
in the upper basin, ‘ 

The charge that the dams of the 
projects are to be built to sell power only 
is simply not true. The real purpose is 
the conservation of water in order to 
make possible the utilization of water 
resources belonging to the upper basin 
States and at the same time enabling 
them to meet compact commitments to 
the lower basin at Lee Ferry. 

Third, critics of the project state the 
authority of the Secretary of Interior 
to construct transmission lines is too 
broad under this legislation. His au- 
thority is limited by the estimating and 
planning behind the legislation. Cost 
estimates as set out in the project report 
and in the bill are predicated upon con- 
struction of certain transmission lines. 
Testimony before the subcommittee 
clearly indicates that the intent is to 
limit the construction of transmission 
lines by the Secretary to backgone tie- 
lines interconnecting powerplants and to 
transmission lines to load centers not 
already constructed or projected by pri- 
vate utilities. 

The fourth assertion that power to be 
produced by the plants is high cost 
power immediately inyolves the question, 
“What is high cost power?” The esti- 
mated cost of 6 mills per kilowatt-hour 
for hydroelectric power delivered to load 
centers is far below the price for power 
produced by any other method avail- 
able to this area. Steam-produced elec- 
tric energy in this area is estimated to 
cost at least seven and three-tenths mills 
per kilowatt-hour, 

As for the fifth charge that we will 
never be able to use the power which 
will be developed, there was ample tes- 
timony given by officials representing 10 
private utilities in the area, surveys made 
by the Federal Power Commission and 
the Bureau of Reclamation to the effect 
that a ready market is or will be avail- 
able for all the power produced at the 
6-mill figure. 

As for the sixth allegation that atomic 
electric power will soon be available at 
a cost lower than hydroelectric power, I 
cannot believe that this will be in the 
near future. I wish I could believe it, 
it would be a great boon to the power- 
starved Western States. Due to the huge 
original investment, it is not believed 
that atomic electric power will be cap- 
able of production within the cost of 
either steam or hydropower for many 
years to come, at which time it will com- 
pete with the proposed hydropower 
plants, not existing plants. 

The seventh point made in the sum- 
mary of views would lead one to believe 
the bill would commit Congress to the 
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development of the whole upper basin. 
This legislation would commit Congress 
only to construction of the Glen Canyon 
and Echo Park storage units and, upon 
certification by the Secretary as to their 
economic justification and feasibility, to 
the construction of the Curecanti stor- 
age unit and 11 participating projects. 

The plan of complete repayment of all 
the units which would be authorized is 
based only upon revenues from those 
units and not on revenues from units to 
be constructed in the future. Future 
units that are mentioned refer only to 
potential full development of the area. 
Therefore, the $5 billion figure given by 
the minority is rather misleading. 

The charge that the bill makes drastic 
changes in existing Federal water policy 
is just not correct. For example, I 
point out that there is nothing in exist- 
ing reclamation law which requires that 
the irrigation investment be repaid in 
40 equal annual installments. The facts 
are: First, that irrigators are not re- 
quired to make equal payments; second, 
that only the amount assigned to the 
irrigators is repaid; third, that amount 
is repayable in 40 years only if the irri- 
gators voluntarily choose that type re- 
payment contract; and fourth, that part 
of irrigation allocation which is assigned 
for return from power revenues need 
not be paid during the same period that 
the irrigators pay. 

As many of my colleagues know, Mr. 
Speaker, under special acts of Congress 
repayment periods can be any length of 
time specified therein. In this legisla- 
tion, the total cost of the participating 
projects, including that part which is to 
be returned from net power revenues, 
must be repaid in 50 years. 

The argument that the bill will under- 
cut the Hoover Commission, I feel, is 
irrelevant to the merits of the Colorado 
River storage project. The Hoover Com- 
mission has no authority to determine 
what the water policy of the Nation shall 
be—only Congress has this authority. 
However, I want to point out that there 
are no new water policies contemplated 
under this bill. 

My colleagues are quite familiar with 
the fact that of the three Presidential 
commissions of recent years that have 
investigated the water resources of the 
Nation, not one recommendation per- 
taining to water policy has been sent to 
Congress, 

The ninth point states that only 20 
percent of the lands of the participating 
projects are class I lands. This is mis- 
leading since it has meaning only with 
respect to the area in question. It has 
no meaning in a comparison of class I 
lands of this area with class I lands of 
some other area. I might remind my 
colleagues that land is classified to make 
it possible for technicians to evaluate 
the project, to set up family size farms 
under reclamation law, to figure pos- 
sible returns from lands, and to deter- 
mine suitability for irrigation after con- 
sidering other related factors, such as 
climate, type of crops, and so forth. 

As pointed out heretofore, there is no 
gift of $2,500 per acre from the Nation's 
taxpayers involved. 
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Wherever our water resources have 
been developed either for irrigation and 
reclamation or power—it has brought 
new wealth to the immediate area and 
resulted in a broader tax base, new mar- 
kets for the industrial areas, and sup- 
plemented our Nation's diet. 

A spot study of a few typical irriga- 
tion districts constructed by the Federal 
Government shows that these districts 
have paid for themselves by four and a 
half times in new taxes. While the 
money loaned for irrigation features is 
interest free, certainly this new wealth, 
which otherwise would not be realized, 
contributes much more than any inter- 
est charges which might be paid on the 
irrigation features. 

The 10th statement that the bill would 
delegate excessive authority to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to determine feas- 
ibility and construct irrigation projects, 
the economic and financial feasibility of 
which have been found by the Budget 
Bureau to be in serious question, with- 
out reserving to the Congress the power 
of final authorization, is a misrepresen- 
tation of the facts. In my opinion the 
Secretary has not been given excessive 
authority. In fact, he has been limited 
in his authority. 

Members of my committee well re- 
member my statements of last year when 
I sought, and received, support to re- 
quire congressional authorization before 
any project could be started. Secretary 
McKay has assured me he will not au- 
thorize any projects calling for more 
than $5 million without congressional 
approval. 

The 11th point brought out in the 
summary of minority views is best an- 
swered by pointing out that the use of 
the benefit-cost ratio for testing the eco- 
nomic justification of irrigation projects 
is not new. It is merely to be regarded 
as an added criteria for testing economic 
justification. 

Those parts of the Colorado River 
storage project and participating proj- 
ects which would be authorized by H. R. 
4449 meet both tests of economic jus- 
tification and financial feasibility. 

The 12th charge made in the summary 
singles out the central Utah irrigation 
project. However, it cannot be consid- 
ered on a dollars-and-cents basis alone 
even though it is feasible and the overall 
benefit-cost ratio for this project exceeds 
unity. The statement would lead one to 
believe that the 12 percent repayment 
is extremely low—this is more than has 
been repaid on many other projects. And, 
again, that is more than the zero quan- 
tity paid back by. beneficiaries from 
flood- control works constructed and paid 
for by the Federal Government in the 
form of Federal taxes paid in part by the 
people of Utah and the other upper 
basin States. 

The 13th point has aroused much op- 
position to the bill. Several organiza- 
tions have conducted a vicious campaign 
to kill the project on the grounds that 
it would break 80 years of conservation 
policy by invading Dinosaur National 
Monument in order to build Echo Park 
Dam. They would lead you to believe 
that this is the beginning of wholesale 
attacks on all of our national parks and 
monuments. I want to emphatically 
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point out that neither the Department, 
nor the committee consider this a 
precedent. 

Well-documented testimony by re- 
liable witnesses before the subcommittee 
attest to the fact that there will be no 
invasion of Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment in order to build Echo Park Dam. 
On the contrary, the monument has in- 
vaded a natural dam site, and the people 
of the area consented to the enlargement 
of the monument only after they were 
assured that the intent was to provide 
for further water and power develop- 
ments in the canyons of the Yampa and 
Green Rivers. There is a moral com- 
mitment to the upper basin which Con- 
gress should keep. After all, which is 
more important—sightseeing or water 
for irrigation and municipal supply? 
Growth has been stalemated in some 
areas because of a lack of water. Very 
little progress has been made sightseeing. 
This matter is discussed in the commit- 
tee’s report, which I again suggest each 
Member take time to read. 

The minority summary of views states 
the recommendations of the Bureau of 
the Budget for the drastic revision of the 
bill were largely ignored. The facts are, 
the draft of the bill by the Bureau of 
the Budget was substituted for the origi- 
nal bill and considered as a working 
draft by the subcommittee. It was 
this draft, with amendments that finally 
went to the full committee and was 
favorably reported to the House. In all 
fairness, I feel I should point out that 
the Bureau of the Budget made no fur- 
ther recommendations to its own draft 
during the course of the deliberations of 
either the subcommittee or the full com- 
mittee. 

The 15th of the numbered charges 
states: “Pertinent questions have not 
been answered.” Altogether there were 
21 days of hearings by the subcommittee, 
2 days before the full committee plus a 
5-day tour of the upper basin States 
last fall by several members of the com- 
mittee. This, of course, does not include 
the years of studies made by the Depart- 
ment of Interior and the careful exami- 
nation made by the Bureau of the 
Budget. All have approved the project. 

The answers to the questions can only 
involve a rehashing and representation 
of data already submitted to the com- 
mittee in other forms. 

In regards to the 16th point of the 
summary which says the project is not 
self-liquidating. What is a self-liqui- 
dating project? Under existing law, first 
enacted 52 years ago, a project is con- 
sidered as self-liquidating if the revenues 
equal or exceed the costs, and the costs 
are defined as not including interest on 
the investment in irrigation features. 
Inasmuch as this project is a self-liqui- 
dating one under the laws of the land, 
the objection under item 16 is, therefore, 
an objection to the present law. If Con- 
gress should see fit to change the exist- 
ing law, then one of those who feel it 
should, should introduce a bill to amend 
it, calling for interest to be charged on 
the irrigation investment. 

While we are examining the interest 
features of the bill, it is well for us to 
examine what interest payments will be 
made. The entire cost of power and 
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municipal water features amounting to 
approximately $632,750,000 will be re- 
turned to the Federal Treasury with in- 
terest—not only on the capital invest- 
ment but with the interest accruing dur- 
ing the construction period. 

I have previously pointed out the tre- 
mendous returns to the Nation in terms 
of increased wealth, broadened tax base, 
new farms and homes, and so forth. 

The 17th point raised in the summary 
of the minority views is a résumé of the 
16 points outlined in the report. I sin- 
cerely hope my colleagues will take the 
time to read and study the committee 
report. 


Soviet Tyranny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, IR. 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we commemorate, with Americans of 
Latvian, Estonian, and Lithuanian 
descent, the tragic deportations of peo- 
ples from the Baltic States by the Soviets 
in 1940. 

The seizure of the Baltic Republics 
marked the first step in the enslavement 
of nearly a billion people in Europe and 
Asia—a pattern which unfortunately has 
become all too familiar: infiltration, the 
presence of the Red army, sham elections, 
then virtual or actual incorporation into 
the Soviet Union. 

In our preoccupation to prevent fresh 
Communist advances, we sometimes for- 
get the fate of these early victims of the 
Kremlin's aggression. In today’s effort 
to accurately evaluate the potential 
menace of communism and to gage its 
toll upon the freedom of the world’s peo- 
ples, it is fitting that we remember the 
valiant persecuted people who are victims 
of the illegal seizure of Latvia, Estonia, 
and Lithuania in 1940. 

Recently the policy of “Sovietization.” 
somewhat relaxed in 1953, has been re- 
vived with ruthless vigor. Underground 
channels have reported another mass de- 
portation within the past year. At- 
tempts are being made to wipe out all 
trace of the Baltic peoples as national 
and cultural entities and to completely 
mechanize the human lives involved. In 
spite of this, news from the Baltic in- 
dicates that the resistance movement is 
still alive. 

The story of the Baltic countries since 
World War II is a tragic indictment of 
the forces of communism. Abundant 
evidence presented to the House Baltic 
Committee is such that the United States 
could never. be reconciled to Soviet oc- 
cupation of Latvia, Estonia, and Lith- 
uania. 

For the sake of the free as well as the 
enslaved, we must retell the story of this 
tragedy as a lesson in how freedom is 
lost, looking forward to the day when the 
efforts of the free world will be rewarded 
with triumph over Communist tryranny. 
It is for us to bolster the hope of the 
Baltic peoples until that day. 


1954 
The Fate of the Baltic Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, man's devotion to the funda- 
mental principles of liberty and freedom 
was reinforced by the Baltic States free- 
dom rally held at the New York City 
Town Hall last Sunday, June 13, com- 
memorating the 13th anniversary of 
Communist aggression against the Bal- 
tic States and the first mass deportation 
of the peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. = 

Representatives of each of the Baltic 
States contributed to this program of the 
spirit of naticnal independence which 
included selections by the Lithuanian 
Operatic Choir, the New York Estonian 
Male Choir, and the Latvian Evangelical 
Lutheran Church Choir of New York. 
This solemn observance of terrorism and 
deportation served to emphasize our re- 
solve that the peoples of Latvia, Lith- 
uania, and Estonia will regain their 
freedom. 


Iwas deeply appreciative of the oppor- 
tunity to join in these observances and, 
under unanimous consent, include my 
address in the Appendix of the RECORD: 


Tue FATE or THE BALTIC COUNTRIES—A CASE 
OF GENOCIDE 


Of all the peoples of Europe those of the 
3 Baltic countries have perhaps suffered most 
during the last 15 years, for no people in 
Europe have endured so much cruelty and 
misery as have the unfortunate Estonians, 
Latvians, and Lithuanians. All three of 
these peoples have their origins wrapped in 
the mist of distant antiquity. They have, 
however, been living in their fairly well de- 
limited lands, north of Poland and east of 
the Baltic Sea, for more than 1,000 years. 
They have each had their distinctive national 
histories, national cultures, and their hal- 
lowed national traditions. Each in its own 
way has developed its own free, individual- 
istic culture and civilization, patterned upon 
the accepted western European Christian 
civilization. And until their annexation by 
tzarist Russia late in the 18th century they 
managed to maintain their freedom and safe- 
guard their national cultures and traditions. 
For more than 100 years they lived under 
tzarist tyranny, but all three were able to 
keep alive their national ideal, that of re- 
gaining their lost national political inde- 
pendence. And toward the end of the First 
World War, with the collapse of the tzarist 
Russian state, they each proclaimed their 
independence. 

INDEPENDENT REPUBLICS 

Soon after they asserted their independ- 
ence, these countries were duly recognized 
by all the powers, including the Soviet Union. 
All three were admitted into the newly 
formed League of Nations and became full- 
fiedged members of the family of nations. 
All three signed the pact of Paris (the Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact) renouncing war as an in- 
strument of national policy, and they all also 
signed nonaggression pacts with the Soviet 
Union. Though small in size and also in 
terms of population (the combined areas of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania are about 
60,000 square miles, with a total population 
of about 5 million), these countries contrib- 
uted greatly to the prosperity and peace of 
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northeastern Europe during the interwar 


years. ; 

Internally there was striking prosperity 
and constant progress in all three countries 
during those days of independence and free- 
dom. Each of them had proclaimed itself as 
an independent republic in which the demo- 
cratic form of responsible and representative 
government was given a good start. And 
the popular governments thus instituted 
Proved efficient and deserving of public sup- 
port. From the very beginning the leaders 
in all these countries were fully aware of the 
heavy responsibilities thrust upon them. To 
some of these inexperienced ‘national leaders 
these responsibilities must haye seemed diffi- 
cult to discharge, yet under the circum- 
stances, during the relatively short time al- 
lotted to them, they did astonishingly well 
and discharged their responsibilities most 
honorably. They succeeded in laying the 
firm foundation of a vibrant and virile de- 
mocracy in all three countries. Their gov- 
ernments encouraged and engineered a long 
series of political, social, and economic and 
agrarian reforms, and all these reforms 
marched hand-in-hand with industrial de- 
velopments. Measures concerning the care of 
children, the sick, the unemployed, and those 
affecting the national health and sanita- 
tion were advocated and quickly adopted. 
Great strides were made in public education. 
All these reforms resulted in higher living 
standards and better general well-being. In 
1940 it was stated that “the best-fed peoples 
in northeastern Europe were those of Fin- 
land and the Baltic countries, and the best- 
clothed lived in Estonia and Latvia.“ ! In 
short, these three small Baltic countries, in 
the course of their short-lived national in- 
dependence, had become model democracies 
in northeastern Europe, 


LOSS OF INDEPENDENCE AND THE BEGINNING OF 
ENSLAVEMENT AND GENOCIDE 


The Baltic countries were among the first 
casualties of World War II, and the peoples 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania were the 
first innocent victims of that war. Soon 
after the outbreak of the war in early Sep- 
tember 1939, the government of the Soviet 
Union began to make demands upon these 
countries, demands which aimed at under- 
mining their national independence. And 
these demands were forced upon these help- 
less countries in the guise of mutual assist- 
ance pacts, and the governments of these 
countries had no choice but to sign these 
pacts in the fall of 1939. By these pacts the 
Sovict Union secured certain strategic naval 
and airbases in these countries, and also 
the right to station Soviet forces there. 
These pacts also tied the defenses of these 
countries to that of the Soviet Union. How- 
ever loudly Molotov might state, as he did 
on October 31, 1939, that these pacts “in no 
way imply the intrusion of the Soviet Union 
in the internal affairs” of the Baltic coun- 
tries, that is precisely what these pacts did; 
and they paved the way for still further 
intrusion into the national affairs of these 
countries until finally, less than a year later, 
in July 1940, all three countries were incor- 
porated into the Soviet Union, 

In the spring of 1940 the Soviet Union, 
under a pretext of the filmsiest nature, moved 
in and took over these countries completely. 
The legally constituted governments fied and 
sought refuge in the West. Under strict So- 
viet supervision elections were held, and left- 
wing governments friendly to the Soviet 
Union were instituted. The electoral pro- 
gram in each case called for an alliance with 
the Soviet Union, the purge of representa- 
tives of the former regimes from all govern- 
ments posts, and the distribution of all lands 
to landless peasants. In the course of July 
1940 the new governments of these countries 
yoted “unanimously” to unite with the So- 
viet Union. With this incorporation of these 
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once free republics into the vast Soviet do- 
main, began, one might say, the Iron Age of 
the Baltic countries. 

Even before these farcical elections, unani- 
mous decisions, and forced incorporations 
took place, large-scale purges, arrests, im- 
prisonments, and mass deportations from 
these countries into the far-off corners of 
Asiatic Russia were underway. All this was 
done on orders from the Kremlin and under 
the iron discipline of the dreaded Soviet 
security police. At the time it was impos- 
sible to say how many thousands, or tens of 
thousands, were being uprooted from their 
homes and driven deep into the desolate 
and frosty regions of Soviet Union. Only 
gradually the ontside world learned of the 
immensity of this cruel deed. Then the 
whole free world was shocked, when ep< 
prised of the real objective of Soviet policy 
in the Baltic countries. That objective seems 
to have been, from the very beginning, to 
denationalize, to dehumanize, to destroy the 
peoples of these countries by purging the 
populace of all elements who displayed, or 
were potentially capable of displaying any 
sign of independent thought or action, and 
by deporting all such “enemies of the state” 
to places where certain death is their in- 
escapable lot. This was the Soviet policy 
of genocide as they practiced it in the Baltic 
countries. It has often been stated, on the 
basis of information obtained from those who 
escaped and also from bits of information 
received from those exiled to Siberia, that 
more than 100,000 innocent persons from 
these countries, men, women, and children, 
were ejected from their homes soon after 
these countries were incorporated into the 
Soviet Union. But this number constituted, 
unfortunately, only the first installment of 
deportees; many more hundreds of thou- 
sands were to follow. There was, however, 
a period of intermission of 3 years, occa- 
sioned by the Nazi invasion and occupation 
of these countries in mid-1941. 

On June 20, 1941, the Nazis attacked the 
Soviet Union and in less than a month they 
succeeded in chasing the Soviet forces out 
of the Baltic countries. But it was not 
much of a bargain for these peoples to ex- 
change Soviet tyranny for Nazi dictatorship. 
They suffered almost as much under the 
Nazis. For 3 years, from mid-1941 to mid- 
1944, Nazi Germany occupied the Baltic 
States, and during that time the people 
were spared from the Soviet terror and 
genocide, even though Nazi horrors were 
almost equally detestable. 

In August of 1944 as the fortunes of World 
War II began to take a favorable turn for 
the Soviet Union, the Red army marched 
into the Baltic countries and once more the 
war-weary and helpless people were caught 
behind the spreading and tightening iron 
ring of the Soviet communism. With the 
Red army came the Soviet commissars, the 
dreaded CHEGA, the OGPU, the NKVD, or 
the MVD secret police, followed by Soviet 
experts and specialists armed with 5-year 
plans, plans for the liquidation of the farm- 
ers and collectivization of all farms, And 
all of these unwelcome and hated intruders 
came as emissaries of Moscow, as devout 
Communist agents of the Kremlin to turn 
the the Baltic countries into a satrapy of the 
typrants in the Kremlin. 

Today for almost 10 years these dreaded 
and despised minions of the Kremlin have 
been at their dehumanizing tasks. They 
have been forcing upon this peace-loving, 
independent-minded, industrious and hard- 
working people an alien philosophy, an alien 
way of life, one that is abhorent to these 
people, one that is revolting to the decency 
of human nature. They are forcing these 
peoples to forego and denounce all their 
national ideals and traditions, their Chris- 
tian creed, their individuality, and accept, 
without protest, the credo of the Kremlin— 
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Soviet communism with all its attendant 
horrors and terrors, including, of course, the 
atheism preached in all Communist coun- 
tries. And when the Soviet authorities 
found that the people seemed reltictant to 
foregt their ideals, and were unwilling to 
embrace the new way of life preached to 
them, stern methods were used. Arrests and 
imprisonments were carried out by tens of 
thousands, even by the hundreds of thou- 
sands. These were herded into freight cars 
and sent to prison camps or to forced labor 
camps, far away from the Baltic region, with 
the obvious aim of exterminating the Baltic 


peoples. 

This process of genocide is still going on. 
Several years ago it was conservatively esti- 
mated that more than 1 million people, or 
20 percent of the population of these coun- 
tries. had been “sent” away from thelr 
homes. Since then genocidal operations 
have been speeded up. It was reported that 
old plans called for the liquidation of about 
25 percent of the population. Later this 
figure has been raised to 50 percent or high- 
er” At first it was planned to bar native 
peoples from the coast and other areas con- 
sidered strategic, but later they were herded 
Into and confined in certain specified areas 
only, and their movements are now rigidly 
controlled. And as these countries are being 
depopulated and denuded of their native 
population, peoples from Asiatic regions are 
brought in and settled there. The Baltic 
countries are being colonized by the Ka- 
zakhs, Uzbeks, Tajiks, and other peoples en- 
tirely foreign to these regions, and whose 
very names bring forth horrors in the minds 
of the freemen of the west. 

This genocide which the Soviet Commu- 
nists are practicing in the Baltic countries 
is perhaps worse than anything committed 
by the perpetrators of Nazi crimes. In the 
words of two writers in Colliers“ “the bland 
falsehoods of Hitler at Munich pale before 
the brutal hypocrisy of the Soviet chief del- 
egate to the General Assembly [of the 
United Nations],” in trying to cover up this 
most hideous crime. To this day there has 
been no effective way of denouncing and 
condemning this genocidal policy of the So- 
viet Union and putting an end to it. We 


can only hope that after the genocide pact. 


comes into force, an effective way will be 
found to enforce it, and thus put a stop to 
the worst of all crimes, that of genocide. 

What hope can we hold out to these brave, 
free. and courageous, but long-suffering peo- 
ple? When will they again reassert their 
national independence—throw off the yoke 
of tyranny? 

Would that we could be more encourag- 
ing—more reassuring. But I think we can 
say that we recognize and appreciate their 
courage and their desire for freedom. We 
certainly will never rest easy, never forget 
their justifiable and burning desire for free- 
dom until this yoke of Soviet enslavement 
and brutality has been lifted. The struggle 
la long and arduous, but never too long or 
too arduous to give up hope. Tyranny is like 
@ cancer which must be checked if it is to 
be prevented from spreading. We look to the 
day with our friends of freedom in the Baltic 
States—to the day when they will again 
emerge as strong, free, prosperous, and happy 
nations. We know that our friends in the 
Baltic States will never give up their hope; 
we know they will be ready when the day 
arrives to throw off thelr suppressors. 

With courage, with perseverance, with 
faith in freedom, this day will come—so help 
us God, 


1J. A. Swettenham, the Tragedy of the 
Baltic States, p. 69. 

*Collier’s, June 30, 1951, p. 20. 

2 Attwood and S. Freidin, June 30, 1951, 
p- 20. 
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Address Delivered by Hon. Alexander 
Wiley, of Wisconsin, at Great Lakes- 


St. Lawrence Association Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last 
Thursday night, June 10, it was my privi- 
lege to be a guest of honor at a dinner 
tendered by the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Association in conjunction with 
the Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
and the Governor's St. Lawrence Seaway 
Committee. 

At that time, appreciation was ex- 
pressed to all of us from the Badger State 
who had been glad to give our efforts 
to this great cause. 

I send to the desk the text of the ad- 
dress which I delivered on that occasion. 

Moreover, since the most important 
task is to look forward rather than back- 
ward, I append the text of a Milwaukee 
Journal editorial of June 11 regarding 
new waterway possibilities, particularly 
in connection with the proposed Calu- 
met-Sag project. 

I ask unanimous consent that both of 
these items be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Tue Seaway: America’s New FRONTIER 
(Address by Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, of 
Wisconsin) 

It is a great joy and privilege to attend 
this historic occasion. 

Needless to say, I am profoundly grateful 
for all of the generous expressions tonight. 

I want to assure you, however, that far 
more important than what any single indi- 
vidual did on behalf of the seaway is the 
fact that a great team was working for the 
seaway. 

TRIBUTE TO THE SEAWAY TEAM 

Many of the members of that team are here 
tonight. 

So many, indeed. that it would be difficult 
if not impossible to try to pay well-deserved 
tribute to all of them. 

Each of them gave of himself selflessly 
and untiringly. 

Through years of setbacks, years of disap- 
polntments, years of facing what appeared 
to be hopeless odds, none of them—none of 
you ever gave in. 

I know that this evening will long live in 
your and Mrs, Wiley's and my memories. 

It will long live not because of all the 
many thoughtful expressions, but because 
the occasion tonight is confirmation that 
right does and will prevail. 

You in this audience and we at this table 
tonight had looked for and dreamed of what 
might be called V-S Day—victory of the 
seaway day. 

Each of you, wherever you are, did your 
part. 

Some of us were privileged to strive for 
this goal—on the main battlefleld“—in the 
Halls of the United States Congress—others 
at Madison, or in Milwaukee, or in other 
Wisconsin communities. 

It is not a question of which man did the 
most or did more, but it ls the fact that every 
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man did all that he could do, under the 
given circumstances in which he found him- 
self. Higher praise than that could not be 
sald of any man. 

BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 


What triumphed on last May 13 was a 
great cause, not just a group of individuals. 

What triumphed were the forces of right 
and truth and justice and reason over wrong 
and falsehood and unfairness and illogic. 

It was not just Wisconsin and her neigh- 
bors but all America which triumphed when 
the President of the United States signed 
Public Law 358. 

And it was not just the America of 1954, 
nor the America of 1960 when deep-draft 
ships travel 2,200 miles into the heart of the 
North American Continent, but the America 
of 1970 and 1980. 

We were building for the future in this 
long seaway fight. 

We were building for children yet un- 
born—for children whose future prosperity 
we are helping to enhance In this seaway 
fight. We were building for new industry 
and new farming in the immense valley of 
the Great Lakes. 

We were building for America's expanding 
economic frontiers. 


THOSE OF LITTLE FAITH 


There are those who fear for America's 
future—who have feared for the future of 
the railroads, the future of the coal industry, 
the future of eastern and gulf ports. 

They are men (now reduced in numbers) 
of little faith and little vision. 

They are men who could not see further 
than the noses on their faces and (what they 
thought to be) the self-interest of their own 
pocketbooks. 

But they are and were wrong—dreadfully 
wrong. The seaway is not going to hurt 
them, 

It is going to help them, provided they 
have the intelligence, the imagination, the 
ingenuity to tap the vast economic markets 
which the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
is going to build. 

I predict that the seaway will revolutionize 
patterns of American transportation, distri- 
bution, manufacturing, agriculture, to a far 
greater and better degree than the Panama 
Canal and the Suez Canal have revolution- 
ized world trade and travel, production, and 
distribution in times past. 

Why? Because the United States and 
Canada are literally God's countries. 

Here in the New World we are going to 
write a saga in the future which will make 
all our achievements in the past look puny, 
indeed. 

In years to come, we are going to give to 
men and women—200 million and more of 
them—luxuries and convenience and neces- 
sities which the human mind today can 
hardly conceive. 

This is provided. of course, that we have 
the peace without which this building can- 
not go on. 

But the seaway Is itself going to be a vital 
weapon for peace by strengthening the 
United States and Canada—giving it a great 
inland protected artery. The seaway is going 
to be a vital element of collective security 
for the world. 

It is going to demonstrate to the Kremlin 
that we of a constitutional Republic can plan 
far better than dictators can plan, There 
may be delays as there have, unfortunately, 
been, but when we Americans set our minds 
to it, no dictatorship can match what free 
men can achieve in conceiving and building 
great engineering works for man's well-being. 

SHOT-IN-ARM FOR MIDWEST 

Meanwhile, even on a short-run basis— 
the seaway is going to be a shot in the arm 
for the Midwest and the Nation. It involves 
an immense public works undertaking which 
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will probably take about 70,000 man-years of 
work. 

It will be a short in the arm for the entire 
Midwest industrial center. Without the 
seaway, the steel industry, as you know, 
dependent as it is upon Messabi ore as well 
as all the industries feeding the steel indus- 
try, would have had, gradually, to relocate 
to the Atlantic coast in order to be in a 
better competitive position. 

The seaway'’s most direct effect will, of 
course, be on Midwest shipping, shipbuilding, 
on warehousing, stevedoring, communica- 
tions, banking. 

And too, the seaway is going to be a great 
additional bond between the United States 
and Canada; Canada which already is the 
biggest supplier of United States raw ma- 
terials and the biggest customer for American 
finished products. 

But most important of all, the seaway is a 
great psychological spur. 

It is a lift to the morale of men. It 
demonstrates anew that there is no such 
thing as an end to the economic horizons of 
America. People say that the frontier Js 
gone. It isn't gone. There is a whole new 
frontier on the Great Lakes, and it holds 
tremendous meaning for America, 


CHANNELS MUST BE DEEPENED 


To realize that frontier, you and I know 
that the channels for access to upper lake 
ports must be dcepened. 

So far as all of the seaway proponents are 
concerned, we could infinitely have preferred 
to have been able to put directly into the 
seaway law—immediate provision for deep- 
enin‘; the channels. 

We knew, however, that our chances for 
getting the law enacted would be aided tre- 
mendously if we did not attempt to put into 
a law whose costs are self-liquidating—a 
nonself-liquidating provision which can be 
accomplished through the regular rivers and 
harbors appropriation bill. For in the latter 
type of bill, the Federal Government soundly 
bears the cost of channel development. 

Ey November, 1954, the Corps of Engineers 
survey of the deepening will have been com- 
pleted, and it is my hope and expectation 
that early In the 84th Congress, the green 
light will have been fliashed—authorizing the 
$100 million or so for the deepening work. 

This engineering is absolutely essential for 
the future of the Great Lakes area, because 
the tremendous traffic potential simply can- 
not be handled through existing channels. 

Meanwhile, at the other end of the lakes, 
billions of kilowatt hours of power will be 
generated yearly by the harnessing of the St. 
Lawrence. New England and New York in- 
dustry will be tremendously helped. 

We rejoice in that massive outpouring of 
electric juice. So, too, we know that those 
of the East, who so long helped us on the 
navigation phase, which is so vital to the 50 
million people in mid-America, rejoice in 
turn in our good fortune. 

Our two regions were the ones most 
directly involyed in the respective phases of 
this effort, but there isn’t one State of the 
Tnion which won't feel the constructive im- 
pact of it. 

Now, my friends, on an occasion such as 
this, a man's mind tends to become flooded 
with memories. 

I haye been privileged to be engaged in this 
fight longer than any but one Republican 
in the United States Senate. He, my good 
friend, Sryies Bamces, of New Hampshire, 
unfortunately has not been numbered in 
our proseaway ranks. 

And so, as I think back to all that has 
transpired down through these 15 years of 
my service there are many persons and many 
events which I would like to recall to you 
now. 

I think back, for example, of the days in 
the 80th Congress when the then chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, the late Senator Arthur Vandenberg, 


APRANN me as chairman of the Senate sub- 
committee. 

1 think back to the unsuccessful floor 
fight we waged at that time and subse- 
quently. 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER'S GREAT SUPPORT 


I recall the many conferences during the 
present 83d Congress—conferences at the 
White House, conferences on Capitol Hill. 

And in this connection, I want to pay 
tribute to the Chief Executive of our coun- 
try, without whose inspired leadership the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway bill would 
never haye been passed. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower ts a man of forth- 
Tight honesty. He frankly wanted the facts 
on the scaway to resolve certain questions in 
mind. We gave him the facts, and when we 
had given them to him he promptly made his 
decision with firmest resolution and gave us 
the fullest and finest cooperation, His 
achievement in attaining what no President 
before him could attain will Iam certain be 
one of the great landmarks of his outstand- 
ing tenure of office. 

But all the way down the line, all across 
America, other good men also gave every- 
thing they had to this cause. 

As I stated at the outset, time does not 
permit me to pay tribute to all the Wiscon- 
sinites whose loyalty to the seaway has never 
flagged—all the Wisconsinites in labor, in 
agriculture, in business, in education, in 
religion, in every field of human endeavor. 

They wrote to me down through the years. 

They sent the resolutions of their clubs 
and societies. 

They visited with me in Washington and 
back home. 

They sent messages to their friends and 
acquaintances in other States of the Union 
asking for support. 

They appealed to other Members of the 
Congress. 

They did everything they could do, under 
the circumstances. 

It is a source of deepest pride to me that 
there is no State of the Union, to my knowl- 
edge, whose people at the grassroots did 
more than did the people of Wisconsin. 

Iam proud of them, I am proud to serve 
them. 

CONCLUSION 


And so, with my heartfelt appreciation to 
them and to you tonight, I conclude these 
comments. 

May the seaway victory be but the fore- 
runner of greater victories to come. 

May right ever prevall over wrong. 

May the builders of America’s future never 
be defeated by those who lack faith in our 
future. 

May narrow, selfish, provincial interests 
always fall before the forces of broad vision 
and devoted public interest. 

May the forces of reason which brought 
about the seaway victory always triumph 
over fear and bigotry and self-interest. 

I believe that all of this can indeed oc- 
cur, if we who have triumphed in this cause, 
give to other causes the same tireless zeal 
that we have to this one. 

Thank you, and good luck to you all. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of June 11, 
1954 


‘New WATERWAY POSSIBILITIES 


Approval of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway has given impetus to other waterway 
plans which, if built, would give the United 
States inland water trade routes from New 
York City to the gulf coast canals. 

Two of the proposals have particular inter- 
est and potential value, First and foremost 
is the Cal-Sag channel project in Dlinois. 


The Calumet-Sag channel’ is a barge and 


drainage ditch that runs for 16 miles between 
Lake Michigan and the Illinois Waterway 
which connects with the Mississippi, 
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Eight years ago, in 1946, Congress author- 
ized a construction project to widen the 60- 
foot canal to 225 feet, deepen parts of It and 
break a waterway bottleneck. At present 
the Cal-Sag Canal—because of its narrow- 
ness and low bridges (26 highway and 12 
railroad spans)—can handle only low barges. 
By going ahead with Cal-Sag, Congress could 
open a water link between the Atlantic 
(through the coming seaway) and the gulf. 
The industrial potential of the area would 
be increased by the improved free flow of 
commerce. Congress, which so far as refused 
construction funds, has a duty to study the 
promising possibilities of the project. 

In the East another project—first surveyed 
20 years ago—is attracting renewed support, 
A waterway now leads from the St. Lawrence 
River above Montreal, south through Lake 
Champlain to Whitehall, N. Y., connecting 
with a canal running into the Hudson River, 
leading into New York Harbor. 

If this route were widened and deepened 
in some places, with perhaps a very few 
changes in channel, the lakes would be 
opened (after the seaway) to direct shipping 
into New York City. 

The Cal-Sag Canal has been surveyed and 
authorized, It appears to have more than 
adequate justification. The Army engineers 
give it the highest ratings. The practica- 
bility of the project from Montreal to New 
York—while most interesting—needs study. 
If it is practical and if its benefits would 
justify costs, it would form an important 
part In what could be the greatest inland 
waterway system in the world. The seaway, 
Cal-Sag and the Montreal-New York Canal 
would provide a safe, inland, submarine-free 
trade route that could be invaluable in war- 
time. 

Congress should have a look at the whole 
proposal. It's intriguing. It might have 
possibilities that would pay big dividends 
to our entire economy. 


We Need the Houses 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS Ž , 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Chicago Daily News: 

We Nrrn THE HOUSES 


Enough attention has been centered on 
the problem of slums and blighted, decaying 
neighborhoods to convince practically every- 
body that American cities need rebuilding. 
The National Housing Conference estimates 
that 2 million new homes each year are re- 
quired to give every American good housing. 
Starts have been running slightly over 
1,100,000. 

‘There is a place in this program for public 
housing. The House and Senate are cur- 
rently at odds over President Eisenhower's 
request for funds to build 140,000 publicly 
financed units in the next 4 years. The case 
for at least this minimum is good, and the 
House should concur in the Senate approval, 

Opponents of public housing argue that 
the taxpayers have no obligation to provide 
shelter for low-income families. This may 
be conceded without weakening the case for 
such construction. 

The taxpayers have no obligation, either, 
to provide hospital care for an indigent man 
with smallpox. Nevertheless, they find it ex- 
pedient to do so, not only on humane grounds 
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munity from infection. 

Slums are costly. Studies have shown that 
such property yields only some 6 percent of 
taxes in metropolitan cities, but produces 
about half of the fires, crimes, juvenile 
delinquency, tuberculosis victims, and so on, 

Public housing has also proved its ability 
to bring a sharp appreciation in the value of 
adjacent property, in contrast to the steady 
decline under the corrosion of neighboring 
blight, 

The housing bill contains other aids to 
home building, in the form of guaranteed 
loans, low interest rates, and a provision for 
low-downpayments to enable the lowest 
income groups to finance the purchase of 
houses. 

As the National Housing Conference 
pointed out, residential construction offers 
largest single opportunity for the expansion 
of jobs and employment of capital. Home 
building has lagged behind in the evolution 
of modern construction methods, but sub- 
stantial strides have been made in the tech- 
nical progress, making for sound investment, 

Two million housing starts a year is not 
an impossible goal for the richest nation in 
the world. If the Federal Government would 
cooperate further by leaving in the hands of 
the taxpayers some of the billions now wasted 
in futile subsidies at home and abroad, the 
next decade or two might see the rebuilding 
of American cities on a scale equal to our 
resources and our needs. 


Return-the-Books Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THURMOND CHATHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial written by Associate Ed- 
itor Alfred G. “Pete” Ivey appeared in 
one of my hometown papers, the Win- 
ston-Salem Sentinel, and was later re- 
printed in the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature. I refrain from commenting on 
the seriousness of Mr. Ivey's proposal, 
but will certainly not hesitate to attest 
to its humor and literary merit: 

HERE Is ANOTHER WEEK To App To AN ALREADY 
Longo, Lone List 


“Bring back the books” is herewith sug- 
gested as a slogan for an annual campaign of 
1 week to round up all the books we have 
borrowed and return them to the lender. 
It's also the week to get back ali the books 
we have loaned. 

Perhaps we already have too many weeks 
to observe. A Return-the-Books Week could, 
however, be a real boon to harassed man- 
kind. It would relieve anxiety, lower high 
blood pressure, patch up broken friendships, 
cure stomach ulcers, and thus permit book 
owners to live to a ripe old age. 

Anyone who has ever loaned a favorite 
book and then waited weeks, months, years, 
and forever for the book to be returned will 
realize the value of Return-to-Books Week. 
It will be a time when you can, without of- 
Tense or apology, ask that your favorite book 
be returned. 

Many booklenders are reluctant to ask 
for their property. They may have prac- 
tically forced the book on the borrower. 
Proud of it, they wanted to share it with 
their guest or friend, The borrower, un- 
willingly (but not wishing to be ungrate- 
ful), probably mumbled something admir- 
ingly about the book and promised to return 
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it as soon as he had read it, probably within 
a week or two. Since the lender has thrust 
the book upon the borrower, it’s a little 
awkward to launch a campaign to get it back. 

A “bring back the books" drive will solve 
this problem. Local, State, and National 
committees could be formed to do the fol- 
lowing things: 

1. Have the President proclaim Return 
the Books Week, and be photographed re- 
turning a volume he has borrowed. The 
same with governors and mayors. 

2. Encourage every household to take in- 
ventory of its bookshelves and return all 
books to the owners. 

3. Send announcement cards to persons 
who have your books, asking them in a nice 
way to bring back your books. Name the 
title and the date it was borrowed. The 
sting of the request will be minimized be- 
cause everyone will be doing it. Cards can 
be formal, or comic, or in between. 

4. Appoint a Miss Bring-Back-the Books 


dressed in some spectacular, preferably 
abbreviated, attire designed to represent 
some book. 


Nothing but good (and a lot of books) 
would come, we believe, from such an effort, 
whether it be on a local, State, National, or 
international scale. 


The Situation in Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, today we behold a world di- 
vided not merely by geographical bound- 
aries, but also by antagonistic philos- 
ophies. One is based upon man's dig- 
nity as a human being; the other, upon 
atheistic communism. Atheistic com- 
munism by its very nature and modus 
operandi, as inspired by the Kremlin, is 
dedicated to the suppression and subju- 
gation of the entire free world. 


Regrettable as it may be, the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy, through 
odious and devious means, has made 
progress; and in the light of these re- 
pugnant successes and their effect on 
the entire free world, the present tension 
in regard to the situation in Guatemala 
must be viewed. 


I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a copy of a newsletter which I 
sent to my constituents, together with 
two editorials dealing with the situation 
in Guatemala. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
CONGRESSIONAL VIEWPOINT—A WEEKLY NEWS- 

LETTER BY SENATOR JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 

OF MARYLAND 

WasHINGTON, June 1, 1954.—Developments 
of the past 10 days in Guatemala would 
seem to signal greater activity in the Western 
Hemisphere by the partisans of atheistic 
communism. Undoubtedly, Communist in- 
filtration of Central and South America, in 
conjunction with continued and devious 
subyersion in our country, is but part of a 
planned program for the complete subjuga- 
tion of the United States and of all freedom- 
loving people everywhere. There is much 
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expert testimony to substantiate this point. 

Thus, the repugnant pattern of world 
domination, created by the Bolshevik ter- 
rorists immediately following World War I 
and since, surreptitiously, and often openly, 
motivated by the Kremlin, moves closer to 
ultimate attainment, unless the free world, 
with alacrity and vigor, rather than apathy 
and indolence, awakens to the true nature 
and eventual goal of the Red menace. 

Let it not be forgotten that international 
communism has but one, and only one, ob- 
jective—world domination and subservi- 
ence—the accomplishment of which has fol- 
lowed a definite plan of several specific 
phases: 

First, the overthrow of the Czarist regime 
in Russia after World War I for the purpose 
of obtaining a national base for International 
operations. Second, in the years prior to 
World War II, the consolidation of Russia 
under Communist control. Third, a program 
of periphery expansion to enable contiguous 
defense from satellite nations, Fourth, the 
mastery of Asia by either direct or indirect 
means; the latter having proved most effec- 
tive. Fifth, the mastery of Africa with its 
vast storehouse of natural resources. Sixth, 
the mastery of Latin America as a prelude 
to the economic strangulation of the United 
States. Each phase requires no direct mili- 
tary intervention by Russia; on the contrary, 
results are obtained through the typical 
Kremlin-inspired tactics of subversion, infil- 
tration, and propaganda, Only recently, the 
scope of these tactics has been broadened to 
include a campaign of negotiated economic 
tles with the Communist orbit, 

The present tenseness in the Guatemalan 
situation might well be viewed in the light 
of results thus far achieved through this 
phased plan of international conspiracy, par- 
ticularly since World War II; Establishment 
of Red China, occupation of Tibet by “a peo- 
ple's army of liberation,” invasion and di- 
vision of Korea, support of Ho Chi Minh in 
Indochina, attempts to aid the insurrection- 
ist Hukbalahps in the Philippines, support 
of independence for Indonesia, infiltration 
of Burma, a program to communize Thailand 
and Malaya, creation of an Iron-Curtain de- 
fense through a consolidation of satellite 
nations, disruption of most Middle East gov- 
ernments, except for Greece and Turkey. 

With the knowledge of such a global con- 
spiracy, and the inroads which have already 
been made in the community of free na- 
tions, the extensive reaction of lethargy ta 
situations such as now exist in Guatemala 
is indeed incredible. If freedom, as a basic 
dignity and cherished heritage, is to be pre- 
served, this latest threat to the Western 
Hemisphere must be challenged, perhaps, 
through a return to the principles of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 


[From the Baltimore News-Post of May 
31. 1954} 


THESE Dars 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


The nullification of the Monroe Doctrine 
was a response to the demand of Latin 
American countries which resented the um- 
brage of a United States protectorate over 
them. In its stead appeared a series of mul- 
tilateral agreements which effectively bar 
protection of the interests of the United 
States without the two-thirds consent of the 
Latin American countries. 

The Monroe Doctrine formally came into 
existence in President Monroe's annual 
message of December 2, 1823, but its origin 
goes back to Washington's Farewell Address. 
Its basic principles were fundamental 
American policy from George Washington to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. It is not funda- 
mental American policy today and therefore 
the State Department and the President are 
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unable to act soundly in the Guatemala 


affair. 
Top points 


The primary matters discussed in the Mon- 
roe Doctrine are: 

1. The American continents are not sub- 
ject to colonization by any European power; 

2. The United States would consider any 
attempt of the Allied Powers, to extend 
their system to any part of “this hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

By “Allied Powers” in 1823 were meant 
Austria, France, Russia, and Prussia, and by 
system“ was meant the post-Napoleonlc 
reaction of the Holy Alliance. 

3. Existing European colonies were ex- 
cluded from these provisions. 

4. With regard to the Spanish colonies 
which had declared their independence, the 
United States could not view any interposi- 
tion for the purpose of oppressing them or of 
controlling in any other manner their des- 
tiny, by any European power, in any other 
light than as the manifestation of an un- 
friendly disposition toward the United 
States.” 

Some apply 

I desire to quote a few sentences from the 
Monroe Doctrine which are applicable to the 
Guatemalan situation: 

“The political system of the allied powers 
is essentially different in this respect from 
that of America. This difference proceeds 
from that which exists in their respective 
governments; and to the defense of our own, 
which has been achieved by the loss of so 
much blood and treasure, and matured by 
the visdom of their most enlightened citi- 
zens, and under which we have enjoyed un- 
exampled felicity, this whole Nation is de- 
yoted. 

“We owe it, therefore, to candor and to 
the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety.” 

Were the Monroe Doctrine in effect today, 
the difference in system between the Marx- 
ism-Leninism of the Soviet universal state 
and the United States would be sufficient 
cause for the United States to intervene in 
Guatemala, The physical peril is the de- 
struction of the Panama Canal; the spiritual 
peril is the spread of the Marxist system, 


[From the Wall Street Journal of June 1, 
1954] 


To Tuwart 19TH CENTURY 

Russian Arms 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

The heavy shipment of arms from the 
Soviet bloc to Communist-infiltrated Guate- 
mala is the most serious challenge to the 
Monroe Doctrine in the present century. 
And, if one looks up the record, one finds 
that the Monroe Doctrine was conceived very 
largely as a challenge and a warning to an- 
other Russian Government—that of Tsar 
Alexander I. 

There were two causes of concern about 
Russian designs in the United States at the 
time when President Monroe set forth his 
famous doctrine, in his message to Congress 
of December 2, 1823. First, Tsar Alexander 
had proclaimed an iron curtain along the 
northwestern coast of America, forbidding 
navigation or fishing within 100 miles of the 
coast as far south as the 5ist parallel (some- 
what to the north of the present boundary 
between the United States and Canada). 

At that time all boundary claims in what 
was then an unsettled wilderness were vague 
and there was a Russian settlement at Fort 
Ross, north of San Francisco, 

Second, the Russian Government had ad- 
dressed two notes to the United States, re- 
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fusing to recognize the independence of the 
newly established republics in South America 
and announcing that the policy of the Holy 
Alliance, in which Tsar Alexander was a mov- 
ing spirit, was “to crush all revolutionary 
movements.” There was here at least a hint 
of possible Russian participation in some 
European intervention in South America, 
Basic principles 

The Monroe Doctrine, one of the oldest 
and most universally accepted commitments 
in American foreign policy, laid down two 
main principles. The American continents 
were not to be considered subjects for future 
colonization by European powers. And any 
European intervention against independent 
American states was declared “the manifesta- 
tion of an unfriendly disposition toward the 
United States.” 

There have been occasional diplomatic 
crises over the application of the Monroe 
Doctrine. Most serious was the French in- 
tervention which placed an Emperor, Maxi- 
milian, on the Mexican throne. This coin- 
cided with the American Civil War. After 
the end of the Civil War the firm attitude of 
the United States was sufficient to insure 
the withdrawal of the French troops and the 
fall of Maximilian. * 

A boundary dispute between British Gul- 
ana and Venezuela in 1695-07 and financial 
claims of Great Britain, Germany, and Italy 
against Venezuela in 1902-4 produced fiur- 
ries of excitement; but both these incidents 
were settled peacefully. 

In recent decades the Monroe Doctrine, in 
line with the nationalist susceptibilities of 
our neighbors south of the Rio Grande, has 
been modified and broadened. From a uni- 
lateral declaration of purpose by the United 
States it has become a multilateral obligation 
of all American states to act together in the 
event of a threat to the security of the 
hemisphere. 

For the last 10 years Guatemala has been 
a trouble spot in inter-American relations. 
A tight oldfashioned Central American per- 
sonal dictatorship was overthrown and the 
Communists succeeded in moving in on the 
somewhat woolly minded reform govern- 
ment which was set up. Since that time, 
and with growing intensity in recent years, 
the Guatemalan Government has been har- 
assing American economic interests, such as 
the United Fruit Co., and refusing to go 
along with hemispheric measures designed to 
check Communist subversion. 

Military ascendancy 

The receipt of arms valued at $10 million 
from behind the Iron Curtain puts a more 
serious aspect on what had been regarded in 
the past as a minor diplomatic headache. 
Any such export from such a source may be 
considered strictly political in design. The 
Central American Republics are poor and 
economically retarded, and Guatemala has 
acquired a position of temporary military 
ascendancy. 

The grave view which Washington takes 
of this development has been reflected in 
comments of the President and the Secre- 
tary of State and in the hasty rushing of 
much smaller quantities of arms to two of 
Guatemalas neighbors, Honduras and Nica- 
ragua. 

A stockpile of arms from Communist 
sources in an American country located a 
few hundred miles from the Panama Canal 
may be an alarm bell even to Americans 
who feel that Indochina is a long way from 
home, The immediate danger is probably 
not a direct attack by Guatemala on its 
neighbors. This would be a clear challenge 
to hemispheric peace and security and could 
be dealt with, in all probability, by joint ac- 
tion, averting the stigma that would always 
be attached to single-handed United States 
action, regardless of the provocation, against 
a smaller and weaker nation. 

The danger is rather that Guatemala 
might become a kind of Typhoid Mary, 
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spreading germs of communism and anti- 
Americanism accompanied by arms in the 
Central American area. This danger may 
be averted or minimized by close consul- 
tation between the United States, Nicara- 
gua, Honduras, and other States which may 
be affected. 

The diversionary design of this shipment 
of arms, at a time when the issue of extend- 
ed war or peace in Indochina is becoming 
acute, is clear. Just how the arms were 
paid for is not clear. But Moscow may well 
count on buying more than $10 million 
worth of trouble for the United States in 
its own backyard. 


Continual undermining 


The arms shipment to Guatemala was re- 
vealed shortly after Mr, Dulles delivered a 
speech at Williamsburg in which he ex- 
pressed his opinion that the struggle be- 
tween freedom and Communist despotism 
“cannot be resolved by any agreed partition 
of humanity between freedom and despot- 
ism.” The arms shipment seemed to confirm 
this opinion. For it is only one of many 
devices by which Communist undermining 
might be expected to go on even if some kind 
of division of the world into spheres of in- 
terest were formally agreed on. 


The American Merchant Marine: Lifeline 
of Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a prize- 
winning essay by John K. Sleeman, a 
14-year-old student of Belle, W. Va. 
This essay entitled “The American Mer- 
chant Marine: Lifeline of Industry,” was 
entered in a contest sponsored by the 
Propeller Club, and, I am happy to say, 
it won for this fine young man a trip to 
Cuba, 

In a letter to me, young Sleeman wrote 
that he “was trying to arrange to take 
an older member of the family along 
because, at 14, I haven’t had a chance 
to learn Spanish yet.” I am confident 
he will enjoy this trip, and it will be a 
wonderful experience for young Sleeman, 

I urge my colleagues to read this essay, 
a fine tribute to our great American mer- 
chant marine, by an outstanding young 
man from my State of West Virginia. 

Incidentally, he comes from a section 
where the inland waterway and the in- 
land merchant marine played a great 
part in the settlement and building of 
the West. In his essay he calls atten- 
tion to that fact, and shows what water- 
borne transportation can do. For that 
reason I think this is a very fine essay, 
and I urge all my colleagues to read it. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE: LIFELINE 
or INDUSTY 
(By Kay Sleeman, Bele, W. Va.) 

The history of the great merchant fleets 
down through the ages parallels the history 
of industry, prosperity, enlightenment, lead- 
ership, and prestige. The lack of merchant 
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fleets, or neglect of them, has been the un- 
doing of whole civilizations, such as that of 
ancient Greece. 

America, with its thriving industries, its 
matchless standard of living, and its free- 
dom-loving people, owes its very existence to 
our merchant fleet, for it was the navigation 
acts passed by England in the 1600's which 
irked the colonists and contributed to their 
eventual revolt against the mother country. 

One of the first acts of our Ist Congress 
was to enact measures to protect and en- 
courage the American merchant marine. 
Thomas Jefferson, with his auburn hair and 
stubborn determination, put up a success- 
ful argument for development of the ship- 
ping he considered essential to American 
industry and economic balance. 

It was our swiftly growing fleet of mer- 
chant vessels which gained for this young 
nation the respect of the world and, by 
establishing trade between America and the 
rest of the world, encouraged manufactur- 
ing and industry of all kinds. 

In time of war, the American merchant 
marine maintains and protects our indus- 
try. Although it is not Government owned 
or operated—merely Government aided—it is 
the guardian which first meets the enemy. 

“It is our high seas protection against the 
enemy on the economic front long before 
our first line of military defense is called into 
play,” declared Con TOLLEFSON, 
from the State of Washington, when he ad- 
dressed the House of Representatives recent- 
ly concerning the vital importance of a large 
merchant marine. 

Fleet Adm. Ernest King, of the Navy, in 
praising the American merchant marine, 
calls it an important national resource and 
“a buttress to sound national economy.” 

The merchant marine which has helped 
to build and promote our wonderfully suc- 
cessful system of free enterprise is, appro- 
priately enough, a private industry. It is 
true that the United States Maritime Com- 
mission loans money, by subsidy, to private 
firms building and operating ships in foreign 
trade. Yet the number of unsubsidized 
ships numbers five times as many as those 
now receiving Government aid in cash. 

No nation today can equal the United 
States in either number or tonnage of mer- 
chant vessels, 

Our modern freight vessels are more ef- 
ficient than ever before. They cover greater 
distances in less time, and consume less fuel. 
They are designed with extra large cargo 
hatches and double handling gear at each, 
which makes for speed and ease in handling 
freight, with fewer “lay days” for vessels, 
more “pay days” for industry. 

We have better-trained personnel, with 
better living conditions and quarters than 
at any time in our history. 

Our merchant marine on the Inland 
waterways and coastal routes enables us to 
use more widely and more productively the 
vast array of America’s resources, from 
northern timber and southern turpentine to 
eastern coal and western copper. 

It enables us to build industry in places 
inaccessible to other transportation facil- 
ities. For instance, the Kanawha Valley, a 
narrow strip of land and water nestled in 
the mountains of West Virginia, has in a 
comparatively short time developed from a 
sparsely settled agricultural area into one 
of the industrial centers of the world. Now 
called the Magic Valley, it owes its progress 
primarily to the boats that have plied the 
Kanawha River, carrying to distant markets 
its conl, ofl, chemicals, and glass, and bring- 
ing in steel, machinery and other vital ma- 
terials. 

To earlier settlers along the Kanawha, 
these boats brought food and furniture, 
books and percales. Salt, the first Important 
product of the valley, started its journey to 
world markets In boats on the Kanawha. 
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In addition, there were passenger boats which 
gave these valley dwellers virtually their 
only opportunity for travel to the outside 
world, for roads were many times impas- 
sable, and in many places nonexistent. 

It was still an age of barter in some re- 
spects, and it was a happy day for the house- 
wife when the “iron boat” arrived in the 
springtime. The children joined in the work 
of carrying down the bank all the scrap metal 
which had accumulated during the year on 
the typical small farm—rusty mowing 
scythes, discarded reapers, barrel hoops, 
even buggies. Glassware and dishes, and 
perhaps a handsome cut glass punch bowl 
for “infares” and special occasions, were re- 
ceived in exchange. 

With increasing river traffic, new indus- 
tries arrived. Older ones prospered. The 
standard of living rose. 

Now, although highways have been bullt, 
and truck and rallway lines traverse the 
valley, the great petroleum refineries, chemi- 
cal plants, coal mines, and power plants de- 
pend upon the river boats for the most de- 
pendable and efficient transportation at 
lowest cost. The savings they realize are 
passed on to the consumer in the form of 
lower prices. A greater volume of sales is 
possible when the price can be kept low, and 
with volume sales comes added incentive 
for the research which improves products, 
Thus the consumer benefits in two ways. 
He gets a better product at less cost. 

The story of the Kanawha Valley, multi- 
plied a thousandfold, is that of the Nation. 
Wherever our merchant ships could pene- 
trate, they have carried with them poten- 
tialities for progress, opportunities for de- 
velopment. 

To the American merchant marine we can 
rightfully, gratefully, assign the title “Life- 
line of Industry.” 


Platform Adopted by the 1954 Wisconsin 
Republican Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
strength of the Republican Party of our 
Nation consists of the strength of its 48 
State Republican units and of their 
combined strength with respect to all 
America. 

The Republican Party of Wisconsin 
met last week in Milwaukee. It con- 
tributed what I believe to be an out- 
Standing statement of grassroots prin- 
ciples on which it invites, and on which 
I know it will receive, the continued sup- 
port of the people of my State interested 
in sound government at Madison and 
throughout our 71 Badger counties. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the State convention platform be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the platform 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Text or PLATFORM ADOPTED sy 1954 Rerun- 
LICAN CONVENTION—PLANKS COVER MANY 
Issurs—Lasor'’s STRIKE RIGHTS, AGRICUL- 
TURAL PROBLEMS Are CONSIDERED 
Since the birth of the Republican Party at 

Ripon in 1854, Wisconsin citizens have gen- 

erally entrusted the government of their 

State to Republican officials and legislators. 
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Experienced Republican leadership has al- ` 
ways given an honest, efficient 
government, responsive to the needs, hopes, 
and desires of the people. Through the cen- 
tury, Wisconsin has earned an enviable repu- 
tation for the honesty, economy, and social 
advances of its government which has be- 
come the pattern for legislation and admin- 
istration in other States and the Federal 
Government. 

Our Republican national administration Is 
demonstrating once again that the Republi- 
can Party can provide the same quality of 
progress and leadership in Washington which 
Wisconsin citizens now enjoy and have en- 
joyed for most of the century. 

Today the Republican national adminis- 
tration has restored honesty and integrity 
in Washington and permitted Americans once 
again to regard their national leadership with 
respect. 

AGRICULTURAL 

The Republican Party of Wisconsin be- 
lieves that the farmer ts entitled to a fair 
price for his product, as the industrial worker 
is entitled to a fair wage and industry to a 
fair profit. 

Recognizing that in agriculture lies the 
economic strength of Wisconsin, Republicans 
will continue to support programs which 
would encourage and develop this vital seg- 
ment of the State economy. 

The Republican brucellosis-control pro- 
gram is effectively reducing this costly dis- 
ease. In the last 4 years Republican ad- 
ministrations through legislation have pro- 
vided $6 million for the aggressive brucellosis 
program which now is being widely copied 
by other States. We shall continue this 
program. 

Milk markets goal 

We support the principle that the Wis- 
consin dalry farmer must receive protection 
from subsidized competition on acreage di- 
verted from the production of corn, wheat, 
and cotton In other States under the price- 
support program. We oppose the restrictive 
local ordinances and unfair Federal milk 
marketing orders which haye closed markets 
to Wisconsin dairy farmers while forcing 
consumers in those areas to pay excessive 
prices for their milk. 

We believe that the true solution to the 
problems of the dairy farmer lies in expand- 
ing consumption of dairy products. 

Under Republican leadership, therefore, 
the State government will continue the de- 
velopment of new uses and expanded markets 
for dairy products. 

Recent test merchandising campaigns by 
the State department of agriculture have 
stimulated sales of dairy products as much 
as 300 percent. This success is convincing 
evidence that such activities should be ex- 
panded to create greater markets for Wiscon- 
sin dairy products. We therefore pledge that 
this vital promotional activity will be sub- 
stantially increased. 

The Republican Party will continue Its tra- 
ditional support of soil conservation and 
erosion control, and will continue to support 
and encourage rural electrification and 
farmer-owned, farmer-operated cooperatives. 

LABOR 

The Republican Party of Wisconsin has de- 
veloped an impressive reputation for dealing 
fairly with every segment of society. Out- 
standing is its record in the field of labor 
legislation because of the leadership the 
party has provided. 

Most significant among these many acts 
are those dealing with the rights of work- 
men who lose their jobs or are disabled in 
the course of their employment. Wisconsin 
led the Nation in the enactment of work- 
men's compensation and unemployment 
compensation laws, and has consistently 
maintained the most liberal benefits under 
these acts of any State in the Union. 

The 1953 Republican legislature again im- 
proved legislation in this field with the re- 
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sult that Wisconsin today provides greater 
benefits, for a longer period of time, than any 
other State. 

The Republican Party pledges that it will 
continue to maintain benefits for the unem- 
ployed and the disabled in the front rank of 
all States. 

Right to strike cited 


We reaffirm the belief of the Republican 
Party in the following rights: 
FOR THE WORKINGMAN 


The right to quit his job at any time. 

The right to take part in legal union ac- 
tivity. 7 

The right to remain in his union so long 
as he pays his dues. 

The right to protection against unfair 
practices by either employer or union offi- 
cials 


The right of political activity of his own 
choice and freedom to contribute thereto. 

The right to a job without first joining a 
union. 

The right to a secret ballot in any elec- 
tion concerned with his livelihood. 

The right to protection from personal 
financial responsibility in damage cases 
against his union, 

FOR THE LABOR UNIONS 


The right to establish union-shop con- 
tracts by agreement with management, 

The right to strike. 

The right to free collective bargaining. 

The right to protection from rival unions 
during the life of the unicn contracts. 

The right to assurance from employers 
that hey will bargain only with certified 
unions as a protection against unfair labor 
practices. 

INDUSTRY 


The Republican Party recognizes the in- 
creasing importance of industry in the eco- 
nomic life of the State. During the years 
of Republican administration, Wisconsin has 
attained a place among the 10 leading in- 
dustrial States in the Union. 

It will continue to be the purpose of the 
Republican Party to encourage the develop- 
ment of industry in Wisconsin, to provide 
a sounder State economy, and to provide 
greater employment opportunity for the citi- 
zens of the State. 

We therefore commend the Republican na- 
tional administration, the Republican Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, and the Republican 
State administration for their efforts in se- 
curing passage of the St. Lawrence seaway 
legislation. We look forward to substantial 
economic development in Wisconsin as a 
result of this successful effort. 

We further commend the governor and the 
legislature for the creation of two important 
groups active in alding in the industrial de- 
velopment of the State. The industrial de- 
velopment committee and the natural re- 
sources committee already have given evi- 
dence that they hold forth great promise 
in the further development and strengthen- 
ing of Wisconsin industry and we pledge 
continued support for these groups. 

CONSERVATION 


The Republican Party consistently has 
recognized the importance of sound conser- 
vation practices to the economic welfare of 
the State. 

This devotion to the principles of con- 
servation has led Republican administra- 
tions to provide programs of pollution con- 
trol, forest protection, fish and game man- 
agement, reforestation and watershed im- 
provement which are second to none in 
America, 

Under the forest crop law, the woodwork- 
ing industries of the State have been pro- 
vided with resources which promise within 
relatively few years to make available a 
continuing supply of raw materials, 
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Under the Republican Party, every aspect 
of conservation has receive intelligent treat- 
ment. We have recognized the interests of 
hunters and fishermen, and the needs of our 
resort areas, yet we have not sacrificed the 
principles of basic conservation. 

Republican administrations will continue, 
through the activities of the State natural 
resources committee, the conservation com- 
mission and the State legislature, to improve 
and develop the conservation activities of the 
State. 

STATE FINANCES 

Wisconsin Republicans have steadfastly 
supported the principle that government can 
be most economically administered on a pay 
as you go basis, and have resisted all efforts 
of the minority party to repeal our consti- 
tutional prohibition against borrowing by 
the State. 

It shall be our purpose to continue to 
operate the State government with economy 
and efficiency, to the end that the cost of 
governmental operations may be met with 
current revenues. 

We commend our Republican national ad- 
ministration for its efforts to restore solvency 
in the Federal Government, for acting to hait 
inflation, stabilize the economy, and elimi- 
nate graft, waste, and extravagance in 
Washington. We commend the Republican 
Congress and the President for providing the 
American people with the largest Federal 
tax reduction in the history of the United 
States. 

We commend the Republican State ad- 
ministrations for reducing State income taxes 
almost 40 percent during the last 10 years, 
while taxes in virtually every other State 
were being increased. We take pride in this 
remarkable record, and pledge that we shall 
continue to practice the economy in order 
that Wisconsin citizens may be spared the 
burden of unnecessary taxes. 


BUILDING PROGRAM 


We take pride in the constructive im- 
provements at State institutions which have 
been provided by the Republican admin- 
istrations. 

During the years of World War II when in- 
flation and an expanding economy produced 
revenues beyond expectations, the Repub- 
lican administrations and legislatures wisely 
laid aside funds for use in the improve- 
ment of the State's physical plant. 

Legisiation was enacted for the orderly re- 
placement of physical facilities as they be- 
come obsolete. 

Construction at the State university, the 
State colleges, the mental hospitals, and 
other public welfare institutions totals $97 
million since the close of World War II. The 
Republican Party takes pride in the wise in- 
vestment of these surplus funds, and com- 
mends the foresight of those Republican of- 
ficials and legislators who have made possible 
these magnificent improvements at institu- 
tions throughout the State. 

We pledge that the Republican Party will 
continue to maintain the State's physical 
facilities at a level consistent with the needs 
of our students and those in need of care and 
treatment by the State. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


The attitude of the Republican Party to- 
ward those in our society who must look to 
the State for help in best expressed in these 
words of President Eisenhower: 

“In all those things which deal with peo- 
ple, be liberal, be human. In all those 
things which deal with the people’s money or 
their economy, or their form of government, 
be conservative.” 

The Republican Party consistently has ex- 
tended a helping hand to the mentally ili, 
the aged, the widowed, the underprivileged, 
and retarded children, the handicapped—to 
all those who need the aid and good will of 
their fellow citizens, 
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During the last decade vast improvements 
have been made in the quality of care at our 
State institutions of public welfare. Insti- 
tutions which were understaffed and ill 
equipped haye been generously provided for 
to enable the development of sound treat- 
ment programs, rather than mere custodial 
care. Personnel and facilities have been pro- 
vided which immeasurably brighten the 
hopes of our victims of mental disease. Un- 
der Republicans more than $42 million has 
been provided for improved construction fa- 
cilities at public welfare institutions. 

We pledge the continuation of these sound 
and humane programs, in the knowledge 
that such a course not only serves the cause 
of humanity and justice but inevitably re- 
sults in strenthening the State's economy, 
as well. 

EDUCATION 


Republican administrations in Wisconsin 
historically have recognized education as a 
primary consideration of the State govern- 
ment, since the benefits derived from educa- 
tion are essentially statewide. 

This philosophy has encouraged Republi- 
can legislators and governors to enact laws 
under which the State bears a substantial 
share of local educational costs. 

Research by the taxation committee of the 
legislative council indicates that per capita 
State assistance in Wisconsin is 50 percent 
greater than the national average. 

It is a significant part of Republican phi- 
losophy that a major portion of Wisconsin's 
aids to local units of government is in the 
form of shared taxes, rather than direct aids 
for a specific purpose. As a result, there is 
less State control of the method by which 
the funds are expended, permitting greater 
local control over and responsibilities for 
governmental operations. 

We pledge a continuing study of elemen- 
tary school problems with the aim of main- 
taining local control and participation in 
educational affairs. We further pledge the 
provision of funds to permit payment of 
educational aids in full. 

This belief in the principle that the best 
administered government is that which is 
closest to the people is the basis for our con- 
tinued opposition to Federal aid to educa- 
tion, and all of the Federal regulations and 
controls which such aid would impose. 

The Republican Party also has recognized 
its responsibility in the field of higher edu- 
cation by making generous provision for the 
State university and the State colleges. Ap- 
propriations for building alone total more 
than $50 million in the last 10 years. 

It continues to recognize the needs and 
problems in this field, and in particular the 
pressing need for increased facilities which 
rising population will occasion. 

We pledge, therefore, a continued program 
of building at our institutions of higher 
learning. 

We recognize also that higher education is 
on the threshold of a new and greater ex- 
pansion to meet the needs of a greatly in- 
creased population. We pledge measures to 
coordinate our institutions of higher learn- 
ing and to eliminate costly duplication, par- 
ticularly where parallel, overlapping pro- 
grams are offered, to the end that opportu- 
nity for higher education may be more 
broadly and more economically available to 
our youth in the various areas of the State. 

We commend the progress of the public 
library system in Wisconsin over the years 
and the part it plays in making accessible to 
our adult citizens the opportunity for con- 
tinued self-education. 

HIGHWAYS 

Wisconsin, under Republicans, consistent- 
ly has maintained the Nation's finest system 
of farm-to-market roads and, with the ex- 
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ception of relatively few of our older high- 
ways, has one of the Nation's outstanding 
primary highway systems, 

We pledge continued development and 
improvement of our highway system. 

We take pride in the action of the 1953 
Republican legislature in making provision 
for the construction of a system of turnpike 
highways, geared to the most modern traffic 
and safety needs. 

Currently, the State turnpike commission 
is developing plans for a $200 million turn- 
pike system to serve the entire State. 

These fast, new traffic routes connecting 
with similar turnpikes in the Eastern States 
will open up vast new possibilities for the 
development of the State's commercial and 
recreational industry. In addition, they 
provide faster, safer transportation for Wis- 
consin citizens, and relieve other free roads 
of the burden of heavy truck and tourist 
traffic. 

The Republican Party has acted with great 
foresight in the past to maintain and de- 
velop highways adequate for modern needs, 
and we pledge that we shall continue to 
provide a highway system in which every 
citizen can take pride. 

HIGHWAY SAFETY 


The shocking toll of highway accidents 
has aroused in each of us a determination 
to act decisively to make our highways more 
safe. 

We commend the present local, State and 
National administrations for their activities 
in this important field, and pledge our sup- 
port and cooperation in the development and 
enactment of a Republican legislative pro- 
gram which will effectively reduce the acci- 
dent rate. 

We commend the legislature and the gov- 
ernor for appointing special committees to 
prepare far reaching programs for greater 
highway safety. We recognize that such pro- 
grams must provide for greater education, 
better enforcement and more adequate 
licensing and control of motor vehicle opera- 
tors. 

The Republican Party pledges effective ac- 
tion during the 1955 legislative session to 
protect our citizens from traffic hazards, 

VETERANS 

The Republican Party consistently has 
maintained that those who served their 
Nation in time of war and are in need, de- 
serve the continuing help and support of 
their fellow citizens. We have therefore 
provided programs of rehabilitation which 
acknowledge the debt of the State to its 
veteran population, and extend to every vet- 
eran in need assistance in time of financial 
trouble. 

During the decade since the establishment 
of this program the State has made avail- 
able to veterans of World War II and the 
Korean war more than $52 million In grants 
and loans to ease them through periods of 
readjustment. More than 60,000 veterans 
have benefited directly from this program, 
and additional thousands are receiving as- 
sistance each year. 

We pledge that this responsibility, as- 
sumed by the State under laws enacted by 
Republicans, will continue to have our sup- 
port in future years. 

HUMAN RIGHTS 

The Republican Party of Wisconsin, tn 
celebrating its centenial, reaffirms its con- 
viction that intolerance and prejudice have 
no place in the hearts of men. 

We take pride in the establishment by 
Republicans of the governor’s commission on 
human rights, which has brought to our 
State new levels of human understanding 
based on education and persuasion, rather 
than coercion. We commend the Republi- 
can legislature and the governor for increas- 
ing the support of this worthy commission. 
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We further reaffirm our support for the 
Wisconsin statutes which provide for fair- 
employment practices, and which recog- 
nize the injustice of discrimination in em- 
ployment because of race, color, creed, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry. 

We commend the State administration and 
the Republican representatives in Congress 
for their activities in behalf of Wisconsin's 
Indian population, and take pride in State 
legislation which has abolished separate ed- 
ucational facilities for Indian children. We 
pledge continued efforts to assist the orig- 
inal Americans within our population in the 
solution of the problems which confront 
them, 


REPRESENTATION IN GOVERNMENT 


The Republican party of Wisconsin be- 
lleves In the principle of equitable reappor- 
tionment, and further believes that per- 
suasive arguments exist in behalf of recog- 
nition for area as well as population in the 
apportionment of legislative districts, 

CIVIL DEFENSE 

Recognizing the importance of activities 
to protect our population in the event of 
atomic war, we commend the Republican leg- 
isiature for its foresight in establishing a 
Statewide program of civil defense, and 
pledge continued efforts in this field. 

CONCLUSION 

The Republican Party of Wisconsin re- 
affirms its belief in these fundamental prin- 
ciples of Wisconsin government which have 
had their part in winning for our State, under 
Republican administrations, an international 
reputation for honesty and integrity. 

1. We reaffirm our support for the State 
civil service system which guarantees to Wis- 
consin citizens that their State servants will 
be appointed because of what they know, not 
whom they know. 

2. We pledge continued support for the 
corrupt practices legislation which has elimi- 
nated corruption in Wisconsin elections and 
made our system the object of admiration 
and envy throughout the land. 

3. We commend the Republican legisla- 
tures for enacting lobbying regulations 
which are the most stringent of any State 
in the Union, to the end that improper in- 
fluence has been virtually eliminated from 
Wisconsin legislative procedures. 

4. We take pride in the fact that secrecy 
has no place in Wisconsin government, as a 
matter of public policy, and that evidences 
of secret meetings so often characteristic of 
governments elsewhere are the rare excep- 
tion In our State. 

5. We reaffirm our belief that State income 
tax records should continue to be made avall- 
able only to any public officer who is legally 
authorized to utilize the information which 
they contain. 

HONESTY IS CITED 


We commend the 1953 legislature, how- 
ever, for granting to every citizen of Wis- 
consin the same right of privacy regarding 
his income and personal finances which has 
long been enjoyed by residents of every other 
State in the Union. 

Finally, we commend the present State ad- 
ministration for maintaining in Wisconsin 
equality of government, and a reputation for 
honesty, integrity, and fair play which every 
citizen can support with pride and enthu- 
slasm. 

This record Is in keeping with the enviable 
reputation for accomplishment and progress 
developed by the Republican Party of Wis- 
consin during its first 100 years. 

As we enter our second century, we pledge 
continued vigilance to make certain that the 
problems of this generation and future gen- 
erations will be met and solved in the efi- 
cient, effective, and economical manner 
which has become traditional with Republi- 
can administration in our State, 
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Effect of Soil-Saving Practices on 
Texas Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the people of Texas are thinking 
about water and soil conservation as 
never before. They are receiving sound 
information from the progressive news- 
papers of Texas, and it is certain that 
great good will result from the general 
interest in this all-important problem. 

Doc Jenkins, farm writer for the Fort 
Worth Press, recently wrote for that 
newspaper a thoughtful article on how 
water reservoirs are affected by soil-con- 
servation practices on farms. Since the 
information in this article is of general 
interest, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Do soll conservation measures—like the 
cover crops, contour-tillage, stock ponds and 
tall, thick range grasses—rob big reservoirs 
of water? 

Definitely, insists one group, mainly those 
who are worried about enough water for 
municipal supplies. 

Another group, chiefly supporters of soil 
conservation’s upstream plan to control 
floods, say no—and just as definitely. 

It's a question that has been warming up 
to the scorching point. It is a fear height- 
ened by the troubled months that cities like 
Fort Worth and Dallas have been passing 
through, with dwindling supplies and no 
rain. 

It's the kind of fear that prompts deals 
with rain-makers and the building of con- 
duits over long and expensive distances, 

ISSUE ADDS WORRY 

And when you toss into the argument the 
systems of flood prevention dams that hold 
back a few acre feet of water each, you have 
an issue that adds more worry to the talk. 

Opponents of the flood prevention dam 
ideas have already kicked the latter subject 
around considerably. Month-after-month 
of less-than-normal rainfall has lent weight 
to their contention, that you can’t have a 
lot of soll conservation, especially with up- 
stream flood control, and have water in your 
big reservoir, too. 

Meantime, the Government agency that 
deals entirely with soll conservation and 
flood prevention has been taking a careful 
look at its way of doing the job. Near Waco, 
the United States Soil Conservation Service 
has been checking the action of water on 
2 small watersheds. One of the two water- 
sheds has had complete soil conseryation 
treatment for 10 years. In the other water- 
shed the way of farming has continued the 
way it was, the way which farming is done 
On most farms without soil conservation, 

RECORDS INTERESTING 

The purpose, of course, was a side-by-side 
checkup on soll conservation in the Black- 
lands. The records of the study now have 
become extremely interesting. 

For the last 5 years the rainfall in the area 
has been far below normal. For the pre- 
ceding 5 years it was normal or above. Five 
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years of good rainfall, followed by 5 years 
of drouth. 

And here's the answer the SCS has come 
up with, as reported by Howard M. Matson, 

chief of engineering and planning for this 
4-State region: 

As far as runoff is concerned, there isn’t 
enough difference between conservation- 
treated and untreated watersheds to slice 
with the sharpest edges ever honed. 

MATSON CONTENTION 


You can't base a water supply on the run- 
off you get in drought years, Matson insists. 
You need a supply big enough to carry 
through drought periods. 

In the years 1943 to 1947, which were 
years of good rainfall, the rain total on the 
two watersheds near Waco was just over 192 
inches. A total of 87 inches was considered 
effective; that is, it fell in quantity enough 
and at a time when it could do crops some 
good. 

In the next 5 years the rainfall on the two 
watersheds was 129 inches, with only 24 
inches effective. 

Runoff from the untreated watershed in 
the 5 years of good rains totaled 51.43 inches. 
From the conservation watershed it was 
51.91 Inches—.48 inch more. 

During the drier years the runoff total 
was 7.05 inches from the untreated water- 
shed, 4.29 inches from the treated one. This 
represented less than 14 percent of the run- 
off of the earlier period from the untreated 
area, a little over 8 percent of the earlier 
period's yield from the other. 

Matson's way of looking at it is this: Re- 
gardie.s of whether a watershed has conser- 
vation, the difference in water yield is ex- 
tremely small, even during a period of 
drought. 

Matson points out, too, that the entire 
experimental watershed was under complete 
conservation treatment. About the best you 
could expect on a big watershed would be 
70 percent, and drought always reduces the 
effectiveness of a part of the conservation 
measures. x 

Then there's this angle to note: periods 
of low rainfall are not normal. You don't 
get too many of them. 

However, the angle of sediment Is some- 
thing to consider. Sediment is the soil ma- 
terial, mostly topsoil, that is carried from ex- 
posed land by water. It is the product of 
water erosion. It is dumped into streams and 
Jakes where it occupies space that could hold 
water. It stays. Getting it out of a lake 
or stream on any scale at all is too costly for 
a second thought. 


INSEPARABLE COMPANIONS 


Surface runoff and sediment are insepara- 
dle companions, Matson points out. Con- 
eervation farming on watersheds reduces the 
rate of sediment yield, especially in years of 
higher rainfall when sediment loads would 
be high. 

It would work this way In the case of Ben- 
brook, Grapevine, Garza-Little Elm, and 
Lavon Reservoirs. If no further conservation 
work is done on the watersheds of these lakes, 
sediment will cut the capacity by 91,150 
acre-feet in 50 years. But if all needed con- 
ecrvation measures were in effect now, there 
would be no encroachment on the storage 
capacity of Benbrook and Grapevine Reser- 
voirs in that time. And an additional 20,156 
acre-feet of storage would remain available 
in the other two lakes. 

So the people who are most concerned with 
the action of water that runs into an im- 
pounded supply report you may allay all 
fears. There is little difference in the total 
yield under conservation conditions as com- 
pared with unprotected watersheds. But of 
greater importance, they assure you, is the 
matter of space-stealing sediment. Keep the 
soll where it belongs—where it is now, they 
advise, There lt is worth an awful lot more. 
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Chief Justice John Marshall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial from the June issue of the 
American Bar Association Journal con- 
cerning Senate Joint Resolution 149, 
which would honor the late great Chief 
Justice John Marshall upon the 200th 
anniversary of his birth. 

In directing the attention of my col- 
leagues to this editorial commentary, I 
express the sincere hope that Senate 
Joint Resolution 149, in tribute to the 
great Chief Justice John Marshall, will 
receive prompt and favorable considera- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOHN MARSHALL MONTH 

In the midst of trouble and turmoil, when 
the world is in the grip of tense anxiety, it 
is well that we pause occasionally to review 
the events of the stirring times of our fore- 
fathers; for it is too easy to forget the coura- 
geous struggles and the inspiring achleve- 
ments of those who fought the good fight 
that freed us from unwelcome controls and 
went on from there to lead us to greatness. 

One of these was John Marshall, the great 
Chief Justice, born in Virginia on Septem- 
ber 24,1755, He was a soldier, diplomat, leg- 
islator, author, Cabinet officer, and jurist— 
the illustrious head of a great Court for 34 
years. The memory of no man deserves more 
reverence from the bar than his. 

The 24th of September 1955, will mark the 
200th anniversary of his birth. The occa- 
sion should be celebrated throughout the 
Nation, and to this end House Joint Resolu- 
tion 340 was introduced in the House last 
January. It was approved by our board of 
governors at Atlanta, and a note of the 
pendency of the resolution published in the 
Journal, It appeared in the April issue, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 149, which is identical 
with the House resolution, was introduced 
April 21. 

This is the preamble of that resolution: 

“Whereas September 24, 1955, will mark 
the 200th anniversary of the birth of John 
Marshall, who has been rightly called ‘the 
Great Justice’; and 

“Whereas the work of John Marshall in 
expounding constitutional principles has 
been one of the most important factors in 
developing and maintaining the liberties of 
the people of the United States; and 

“Whereas a wider public knowledge and 
appreciation of the achievements of the great 
Chief Justice, John Marshall, is highly de- 
sirable in order to strengthen the moral, so- 
cial, and political structure of our Nation, 
and as a means of helping to preserve and 
protect the lives, liberties, and property of 
all our people. 7 

The resolution sets aside and designates 


September 1955 as John Marshall Bicenten- 


nial Month, requests the President to issue a 
proclamation, calling upon appropriate agen- 
cies and organizations throughout the 
United States to unite in observing such 
bicentennial month with suitable activities 
and ceremonies, and inviting all the people 
of the United States to join therein, 
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Recognizing the vast amount of work that 
lies ahead if this celebration is to be worthy 
of the great man whose memory is to be hon 
ored, the resolution establishes a commis- 
sion of 19 to supervise and direct the ob- 
servance of John Marshall Bicentennial 
Month, to prepare appropriate plans and 
programs, to receive and coordinate any 
plans prepared by State and local agencies 
and by representative civic bodies, and to 
submit to the Congress at the earliest prac- 
ticable time a full report of its activities to- 
gether with a detailed statement of the plans 
and programs to be used in such celebration, 

It is to be hoped that nothing will inter- 
fere with the development of the proposed 
plan promptly and in a manner suitable to 
the occasion. 


Administration Promoting International 
Tourist Travel as Vital Element of 
Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
hereto is the letter of Hon. Clarence 
Randall, special consultant to the Pres- 
ident and Chairman of the Commission 
on Foreign Economic Policy. In the con- 
sideration of the foreign economic policy 
of the United States it became clear to 
the Commission that one of the greatest 
potentials for increase in world trade 
was tourist travel of residents of the 
United States abroad. In 1953 this pro- 
duced revenue of $1,200,000,000 to other 
countries and over 1 million American 
traveled abroad. Based upon analyses 
of our income the potential for such 
travel is estimated at an additional 
$1,300,000,000 to produce $2,500,000,000 
of revenue to other countries. 

International tourist travel is the 
greatest single “import” of the United 
States exceeding in value the next 
greatest import, coffee. Its corollary 
benefits of education and the cultivation 
of international good will are very well 
known. In addition it is little known 
that the United States itself is the prin- 
cipal tourist attraction in the world hav- 
ing attracted foreign visitors in 1953 who 
spent over $600,000 here. This travel 
also has an enormous potential for ex- 
pansion. 

Mr. Randall's letter sets forth in detail 
the administration's activities in the im- 
plementation of its policy to promote 
international tourist travel. It deserves 
the consideration of every Member. 

It is my belief that the United States 
needs to establish a United States Travel 
Commission which will be the official 
Government agency for coordinating 
this effort following in this way the prac- 
tice of the other leading countries of 
the free world practically all of which 
have such tourist commissions. It is 
for this reason that I have introduced 
House Joint Resolution 350 which is un- 
der consideration by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 
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The letter follows: 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 8, 1954. 
The Honorable Jacos K. Javits, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Javrrs: Following 
through further with respect to your letter 
of May 19, 1954, I am happy to give you this 
summary of steps taken by the executive 
branch with respect to the encouragement of 
international travel. 

One of the most significant recent develop- 
ments has been the emphasis which the 
President placed on the expansion of inter- 
national travel in his message to the Con- 
gress of March 30 on the subject of foreign 
economic policy. After stressing the cul- 
tural, social, and economic advantages to 
the whole free world of international travel, 
he stated: 

“I shall instruct the appropriate agencies 
and departments, at home and abroad, to 
consider how they can facilitate interna- 
tional travel. They will be asked to take 
action to simplify governmental procedures 
relating to customs, visas, ports, ex- 
change, or monetary restrictions and other 
regulations that sometimes harass the 
traveler.” 

A bill, H. R. 8352, was introduced by Con- 
gressman FPRELINGHUYSEN to give effect to the 
one specific legislative recommendation made 
by the President in connection with interna- 
tional travel. This bill would increase the 
duty-free allowance for tourists from $500 to 
$1,000, exercisable every 6 months. 

To implement further his recommenda- 
tions in this field, the President has recently 
sent memoranda to the four principal agen- 
cies concerned with international travel, 
namely, the Departments of State, Commerce, 
Treasury, and Justice, requesting them to 
take the necessary steps to carry out his 
recommendations. 

As a further follow-up on this section of 
the President's message I have asked the 
Departments of Agriculture, and of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to reexamine the 
provisions of the plant and animal quaran- 
tine laws and the Pure Food and Drug Act, 
and the administration therefor, to deter- 
mine whether there are any inequities in 
the application of these laws to foreign com- 
modities as compared with domestic com- 
modities. It is understood with the staff of 
each of these departments that these reviews 
although more general than the tourist prob- 
lem do cover any aspects of these laws or 
their enforcement which affect tourists. 

Consistent with the President's emphasis 
on the importance of international travel is 
the request by the Department of Commerce, 
now pending before the Congress, for a small 
amount of money with which to reestablish 
an office devoted exclusively to the develop- 
ment of tourist travel. If this money is ap- 
propriated by the Congress, it will be possible 
to do considerably more in the way of provid- 
ing adequate statistics on travel, determining 
what factors tend to hinder travel, reviewing 
foreign regulations and procedures with a 
view to suggesting through diplomatic chan- 
nels changes in these regulations and proce- 
dures which would facilitate travel, and 
so on. 

The Bureau of Customs has instituted var- 
fous new procedures designed to make it 
easier for travelers to pass through the United 
States customs. Examination of travelers’ 
personal luggage, particularly that accom- 
panying the traveler, has been reduced to the 

minimum consistent with adequate enforce- 
ment of our laws. Within the past 2 years 
steps have also been taken to reduce the 
formalities involved when a tourist makes a 
purchase abroad and sends it home sepa- 
rately. An experiment which holds great 
promise has been underway for some time in 
conjunction with Canada. This is a proce- 
dure whereby travelers leaving certain Cans- 
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dian points and going directly to the United 
States are examined before leaving Canada, 
and are thus not delayed at all upon reaching 
the United States border. This procedure 
may be extended to other nearby countries if 
the necessary cooperation of those countries 
can be secured. At present officials of the 
Treasury Department do not think such a 
system would prove feasible for the more 
remote countries, for example, Western 
European or South American countries. 

Representatives of this country are ac- 
tively engaged in discussions with those of 
other countries, both through individual 
meetings and through multilateral confer- 
ences, to find ways of simplifying border 
formalities and otherwise to facilitate inter- 
national travel. We are at the present time, 
for example, represented at the United Na- 
tions Conference on Customs Formalities for 
the Temporary Importation of Private Ve- 
hicles and for Tourism, This conference is 
seeking to reach agreement on a protocol to 
the Geneya Conference of 1948 for the pur- 
pose of establishing uniform regulations coy- 
ering automobiles and auto travel and to 
arrive at international agreement on the 
regulations covering personal belongings ac- 
companying a tourist. The United States 
will also shortly send its delegation to the 
Fifth Inter-American Travel Conference, to 
be held this year, June 10-20, in Panama. 
Active consideration is now being given by 
this Government to a recommendation for 
placing tourism on the agenda of the forth- 
coming Inter-American Conference of Min- 
isters of Finance or Economy, to be held at 
Rio de Janiero. 

In addition to discussing the problems 
of tourist travel with other nations at con- 
ferences, this Government is now taking ad- 
vantage of all opportunities as they arise 
to impress on other nations the importance 
we attach to international travel and to 
urge upon them the appropriate actions to 
encourage such travel. You are no doubt 
aware that the President, the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for International Affairs, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs, and I 
all met with the delegation of leading Eu- 
ropean travel officials, members of the Eu- 
ropean Travel Commission, which was re- 
cently in this country. 

The Department of State has established 
new procedures to insure that the question 
of international travel will be discussed 
wherever appropriate with visiting foreign 
Officials, as was done in the case of the re- 
cent visit of high-level Spanish officials. 
Steps are now being taken by the Depart- 
ment of State to see that the basic standing 
instruction to all our foreign service per- 
sonnel will take specific account of the em- 
phasis placed on international travel by the 
President. This will further insure that the 
subject will be given adequate attention in 
future discussions with other nations. 

One special aspect of our international 
discussion on the question of international 
travel pertains to the visa which some na- 
tions, including this one, require for entry 
by nonresidents of the country. The neces- 
sity for a visa is often a burden to the tray- 
eler, particularly if he intends to visit sev- 
eral countries, each of which requires a visa. 
The State Department has been successful 
in securing the mitigation of certain onerous 
regulations connected with the visa or the 
outright discontinuance of the visa require- 
ment for American travelers to a number of 
countries, including all of the countries of 
Western Europe. 

Another way in which this Government 
can help other countries stimulate tourist 
travel is through giving these other govern- 
ments, when they request it, technical ad- 
vice on travel and tourist accommodations. 
The Department of Commerce is the agency 
which provides this technical assistance, 
With the use of funds of the Foreign Oper- 
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ations Administration the Department of 
Commerce within the past .year has sent 
two travel technicians abroad, and two per- 
sons have been brought to this country from 
abroad, to study our methods of accommo- 
dating tourists, publicity, statistics, and 
other technical aspects of the field. 

No doubt you are aware that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has recently established a 
travel advisory board com of 20 high- 
level representatives of the travel and tour- 
ist industry. This committee was organized 
too recently to have had any significant Im- 
pact on the Government as yet, but there is 
good reason to hope that it will prove very 
beneficial, 

Another step taken by the executive 
branch which indirectly should assist Inter- 
national travel concerns the President's 
recommendations for revisions In the tax 
laws, now embodied in H. R, 8300. This bill 
would provide certain tax incentives to 
American corporations for investing overseas. 
These incentives would tend to make it more 
attractive for American hotel corporations to 
bulld hotels abroad. Lack of hotel facilities 
or inadequate hotels is, as you know, one of 
the factors frequently cited as a deterrent 
to greater travel abroad. 

One further area where the efforts of this 
country, combined with those of other free 
nations, may have a very marked effect on 
international travel is that of currency con- 
vertibility. At the present time, the in- 
ability of travelers to convert foreign cur- 
rencies readily from one to another is an 
inconvenience, particularly if they are go- 
ing to visit two or more countries. One of 
the basic objectives of this administration 
as enunciated in the President's message on 
foreign economic policy is the creation of 
those conditions in the world which will 
permit major currencies to become convert- 
ible. International travel will be greatly 
facilitated thereby. 


In concluding this, may I mention that 
the issuance of passports, as an Indication 
of the prospective level of international 
travel by Americans, is already very high. 
Whereas in previous years, the rate of 50,000 
or more passports issued in 1 month was not 
attained until April or even May, in prepa- 
ration for this summer's travel, over 50,000 
passports were issued this year in the month 
of March, and it seems possible that we 
might reach an all-time peak of over 60,000 
passports issued in the month of May. This 
is a hopeful sign for a very big tourist year. 

I agree fully that the promotion of tourist 
travel is of great significance to this Nation 
and to all other free nations, I shall be glad 
to do anything that I can to be of assistance, 

Please let me know if I can be of any 
further service to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE B. RANDALL, 
Special Consultant to the President. 


Let’s Get Tough About Selling Milk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, an article 
in the July issue of the Farm Journal, by 
Claude W. Gifford, is timely. It calls to 
the attention of all what is needed to be 
done in the dairy industries. I have 
contended that there is overproduction; 
there is underconsumption. There is 
an improper distribution of our dairy 
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Products. Mr. Gifford's article sheds 
some light on this question. 

Mr. Gifford's is one of the few articles 
I have seen which endeavors to clarify 
the problems with which the dairy pro- 
ducer is faced by stating the facts, in- 
stead of writing an editorial criticizing 
the price-support program. There have 
been too many statements and articles 
in condemnation of the price-support 
program, which have not enlightened the 
general public. It has been most con- 
fusing not only to the public in general, 
but more especially to the consumer. 
Mr. President, I wish to call the article 
to the attention of all, and I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ler's Ger Touch Asour SELLING MILK 

(By Claude W. Gifford) 

It's about time that farmers looked at the 
“take” the middlemen are drawing out of the 
milk business, 

With milk producers suffering a big drop 
in income, these milk middlemen are doing 
better than ever. This includes dairy plant 
Wage earners, home and store deliverymen, 
and dealers. 

This wouldn't be so bad if these middie- 
men—whose job it is to sell milk—were doing 
a bang-up Job. 

The truth is that milk outlets are partially 
Paralyzed from abuses, dealer shenanigans, 
Selfish labor encroachments, horse-and- 
buggy laws and regulations, and plain dead- 
wood in the distributing business. 

It's time that somebody besides farmers 
listened to advice about cutting costs, cull- 
ing, and selling and promoting harder. If we 
had competitive markets everywhere pushing 
milk sales from the small towns, up through 
the biggest citiee—we'd have no surplus. 
The excess is only about 5 percent of our 
milk—1.7 ounces a day per person. 

Farmers can do something about this. 
You can do something. The trouble may be 
ao farther away than your nearest town— 
&nd if so that’s the place to start. 

Farm Journal has become convinced of 
this after talking with some of the coun- 
try's milk-market men, Government's spe- 
Cialists, and former bargaining groups. 

The milk middlemen's gross take since 
1950 has climbed nearly a fifth, in 25 of the 
country's largest milk markets. Milk prices 
have dropped 3 percent. 

United States Department of Agriculture 
figures show this startling fact: The biggest 
increase in middleman incomes came in 
1953—right when farmers’ milk prices were 
hitting the skids. Milk companies were en- 
joying one of their better years. 

Dairy-plant wages were never higher. 
Wholesale milk dellverymen for a company 
in a well-known eastern city averaged $11,- 
500 a year for a 40-hour week. More than $5 
an hour. United States Department of Agri- 
culture figures show that typical New York 
dairy farm families worked for less than 50 
cents an hour labor return last year. 

The dairy distributors—whose job it is to 
tell our milk—are actually selling 14 percent 
lese total milk per person than they did in 
the depression thirties. And this while con- 
Sumer incomes are at peak levels, and farm- 
ers are producing higher-quality milk. 

Middlemen are an essential part of the 
dairy team, and in some markets they are 
doing a bangup job, but in others it is an- 
other story. 

A. L. McWilliams, general manager of Chi- 
cago’s Pure Milk Association, gets to the core 
Of this problem quickly. “Too much talk 
and too little action.” As a busy director of 
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a farmer bargaining group representing more 
than half of the farmers selling milk in the 
Chicago area, he speaks with the conviction 
and experience that comes from infighting on 
a turbulent milk market. 

Theres only one way to get the job 
done — that's for farmers to pitch in and do 
it themselves.” 

Do what? Dr. Roland W. Bartlett, the 
University of Illinois crusading milk mar- 
keting specialist, answers: “Recognize a 
‘dead’ dairy market, wherever it may be, and 
do whatever is necessary to liven it up—make 
it sell farmers’ milk.” 

Just ask yourself these seven questions 
about your own market. They'll tell you 
whether the place to start is right in your 
own backyard. 

1. Are your dairies, the ones in your milk 
market, promoting milk with vigorous adver- 
tising in newspapers, over radio, and with 
signs in stores? 

If not, that may be the telltale sign of 
stagnated competition between milk dealers. 

Or perhaps a "deadwood" company has the 
town “sewed up.” Or dealers may be coop- 
erating backstage to soft pedal competitive 
selling, or to set prices that will keep them 
all in clover. 

Pricing or health regulations may have 
frozen prices—or may be protecting dead- 
wood distributors by keeping aggressive 
companies off your market. Local farmers 
often applaud this, figuring that it protects 
them from competition, too. x 

2. Can customers save money @nough to 
amount to anything by carrying milk home 
from stores In your milk market? 

To make carry-home“ attractive, the dif- 
ference between honre delivery and store 
prices needs to be 2 cents or more & quart, 
except in little stores in small towns, 

If there isn't this difference in your town, 
middlemen costs are too high. What's 
worse, people aren't drinking as much of your 
milk as they would if they could make this 
much saying by going after their own milk. 

A little over a year ago competition dropped 
store prices in Cleveland from 1 cent below 
home delivery (in quart containers) down 
to 5 cents below (in gallon jugs). Milk 
consumption shot up 8 percent for the year— 
the biggest increase for any large city in the 
country. Yet farmers were getting more per 
hundred for class I fuld milk. They col- 
lected a half million dollars more for the 
year. 

In Chicago stores milk can be bought from 
4 to 7 cents a quart under single-quart 
home-delivery prices. In 1930 Chicago stores 
handled only 6 percent of the milk sold in 
the city; now it’s near 70 percent. 

The simple facta are that milk can be 
sold through stores (in all but smaller 
towns) at substantially lower costs than 
when delivered from door to door. If your 
store prices don't reflect that 

The stores may be charging too much; 
mraybe because they're forced to. 

The milk distributors may be dictating 
store prices in your town. 

‘The milk-wagon delivery union may be 
B companies to keep store prices 

gh. 

Outmoded State price-fixing laws and reg- 
ulations may have frozen store prices. 

In about three-fourths of the Nation's cit- 
les and towns, a quart of milk still costs the 
same, or only a penny less, than for home 
delivery—regardless of how much you buy 
at one time. 

Why? Why not find out? 

3. Can you buy milk at lower prices in 
half-gallons or gallons? Or can you get 
discounts for taking more than one single 
quart container per delivery? 

“The important thing ts that milk should 
cost less per quart for quantity sales—no 
matter what size package is used,” states 
Dr. Leland Spencer, Cornell University’s well- 
known marketing specialist. 
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That's what happens in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
where you pay 18 cents for a single quart. If 
you take 2 quarts per delivery, the price is 
16 cents; for 4 to 6 quarts, 15 cents a quart. 

In Minneapolis you can get a 2-cent-per- 
quart discount on deliveries of 2 or more 
quarts. Why aren't more markets passing 
along this saving for quantity sales—which 
would encourage higher milk use? 

One Milwaukee dealer reports that 70 per- 
cent of his retail route business is in half- 
gallons. He passes along a 1-cent per quart 
saving; 2 cents if the customer takes 26 half- 
gallons a month, 

Quarts are going out of the picture in 
Chicago observes Federal Milk Market Ad- 
ministrator A. W. Colebank. Sixty-seven 
percent of the milk there is already being 
sold in gallons or half-gallons—at a good 
price saving. 

Yet May USDA figures show that less than 
half of the Nation's 132 larger markets were 
selling milk in half-gallons or gallons at a 
saving under single-quart prices. Even then, 
the difference was often only a half-cent a 
quart. Why? 

4. Can you find new products on your mar- 
ket? Lots of variety?—such as flavored milk, 
skim milk fortified with dry-milk solids, egg 
nog, new cheeses, and other new products 
in varying sizes and quantities? 

Such variety is a healthy sign—indicating 
spirited competition and aggressive promo- 
tion. 

Some distributors are offering a fast-selling 
milk containing only 2 percent butterfat and 
10 percent extra nonfat solids. It's going 
great guns under such “health” names as 
Zest, Zim, Champ. 

Cream is very poorly merchandised on 
many markets—being both overpriced and of 
poor quality. 

5. Are milk sales going up In your market? 
Or are they standing still, maybe slipping? 

“Fluid milk sales are terrific in Chicago,” 
reports Carl Deysenroth of the Milk Founda- 
tion, In this city of wide-open competi- 
tion—and high store sales due to much lower 
prices than home delivery—milk consump- 
tion per person went up 4 percent between 
1945 and 1949, when it was dropping 10 per- 
cent for the Nation. 

6. Are there vending machines and milk 
dispensers on your market? 

If not, you're losing one of your best 
chances to sell more milk (Farm Journal, 
Something You Can Do To Sell Milk, June 
1954). 

Two hundred machines installed in In- 
dianapolis and Chicago establishments 
(where milk was already being sold over 
the counter) increased total sales 60 percent. 

Lester Will, manager of the American Dairy 
Association, estimates that if we could dupli- 
cate the vending-machine sales of coffee and 
soft drinks we could sell more than 7 billion 
hal{-pints yearly of milk and chocolate milk, 
That's half of our present surplus. 

Sales in large schools have shot up phe- 
nomenally when vending machines were put 
in. Why? Simply because students could 
get uniformly cold milk easily and quickly, 
If all students could, it’s estimated from 
actual tests that they would drink an aver- 
age of a half-pint a day—more than tripling 
thelr present low intake. 

Aside from being good for the kids, this 
increase is equal to a third of the butter 
and half the dry milk now in storage. 

Many schools don't even have milk, and 
in many schools—maybe most—it isn't as 
well refrigerated, nor as high quality, nor 
as easy to get, as it might be. How about 
your school? : 

7. Are labor restrictions and wage scales 
out of line for your dairy plants or route 
deliverymen? 

If so, they're taking a bigger bite than 
they're entitled to and adding costs that 
hold down sales. 
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Part of the answer in larger cities may be 
milk subdealers—those independent dis- 
tributors who own their own trucks and 
buy their milk wholesale from a dairy. Un- 
like milk-wagon men on salary, these sub- 
dealers hustle up their own customers, set 
their own prices where they can, and take 
their own profits. They often handie 50 
percent to 100 percent more milk in a day 
than a union driver. 

What if these seven questions show that 
your market doesn’t measure up? 

“Go to the source of the trouble and see 
if it can be corrected. If not, give the mat- 
ter wide publicity,” advises Chicago-wise 
A. L. McWilliams. 

Get your local farm organization on it— 
or start a milk-bargaining association. 
Either way, set up a committee with gump- 
tion enough to dig up the facts, no matter 
how hard they may be to get. Then plan 
some action. 

Get active in your local ADA or Dairy 
Council, if you have one; contribute to dairy 
promotion, locally and nationally. 

“Get your organization to take the lead in 
doing away with State laws that allow mini- 
mum price fixing to the consumer,” urges 
Bartlett. He insists that these laws merely 
protect inefficient distributors. (You can 
still protect the price paid to the farmer.) 

At one time or another 21 States have 
fixed minimum consumer prices. Nearly a 
third of the United States population lives 
in the 13 States that still do. Bartlett 
argues that milk control boards relying on 
these laws have demonstrated that they re- 
sist change, force consumers to pay higher 
prices, slow up sales, and cut down on 
healthy competition in milk distribution. 
Here's what's actually happening: 

Milk is 92 cents a gallon in Pittsburgh 
(where the State sets consumer prices), and 
only 60 cents a gallon in nearby Youngs- 
town, Ohio, where competition sets consumer 
prices. A difference of 32 cents a gallon. 
Yet farmers in the Pittsburgh milk shed 
get only 5 cents a gallon more for milk. 

Bartlett cites 17 typical competitive mar- 
kets where there is no State price fixing. 
Store prices average 3.1 cents a quart below 
home delivery price. In 18 other markets, 
where State milk control boards set con- 
sumer prices, milk in stores averages only 
@ half-cent below home delivery. 

This boils down to the fact that there Is 
much we can do about our milk market. 
We can sell all of the milk that we're now 
producing. The obstacles are artificial and 
can be overcome. Progressive markets are 
showing the way. Why not have yours join 
the parade? 


Recent Visit to the Senate by Representa- 
tives of the Turkish Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Well-Cut Jibs,” which 
was published in the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Standard-Times of June 11, 
1954. The editorial discusses the recent 
visit to the Senate by representatives of 
the Turkish Republic, who were wel- 
comed in a very friendly and appropriate 
manner by the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART]. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wett-Cur Jes 

Representatives of the Turkish Republic, 
who are visiting the United States, stopped 
in the United States Senate last week. They 
were presented to the membership, of course, 
and generously applauded, as the majority 
and minority leaders and the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Commitee recounted 
the attributes of a “great and true ally, 
Turkey.” 

Had the formal but sincere paeans for the 
distinguished visitors stopped there, one 
could have imagined a duplicate ceremony 
occurring at any of the free world parlia- 
ments. But, it is pleasant to report, some- 
thing else was added. Senator CAPEHART, 
from Indiana, arose and added a few words 
of his own. 

After expressing appreciation for the 
“visit of the distinguished Prime Minister of 
Turkey and members of his Cabinet," Sen- 
ator CAPEHART continued: 

“We wish them to know that we believe 
in them and wish to cooperate with them. 
In short, Mr. President, we wish to say to 
them, ‘We like the way you comb your hair’.” 

It is to be hoped the interpreter was up 
to snuff. If he was, the visitors will have 
a truly American expression of warmth to 
carry home with them, one they will en- 
counter nowhere else in their travels, and 
more genuinely expressive of the way Amer- 
icans feel than to be found in any formali- 
ties. 


A Third World War Is Not the Answer to 
the Three-Prong Communist Threat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, before and ever since World 
War I, certain individuals and groups, 
apparently lacking faith in our form of 
government, in the ability, the courage, 
and the endurance of our people, have 
been telling us that though we are a 
peaceful and a powerful Nation, we must 
travel half way around the world to 
fight other nations in order to maintain 
our national existence. 

A little sound thinking will tell us, as 
has been demonstrated time and again 
in the past, that no one nation can con- 
quer and hold in subjugation all other 
nations—the rest of the world. 

Yet, one-world propaganda has been 
so effective that without gain, we have 
fought three world wars and apparently 
are about to become involved in a fourth, 

An address delivered by our Secretary 
of Defense, Charles E. Wilson, at the 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
S. C., June 7, 1954, gives the sound and 
convincing views of a typical American 
who is deeply concerned not only with 
the welfare of our people but the security 
of our Nation. 

His address is as follows: 

Tt is a pleasure to be here today to speak 
to this graduating class and their relatives 
and friends on this 150th anniversary of the 
founding of the University of South Carolina, 
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The great and wise men who founded our 
Nation early recognized the supreme im- 
portance of education in a free society. In 
1787 the Congress incorporated the follow- 
ing provision in the Northwest Ordinance; 
“Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged.” 

In his farewell address on September 19, 
1796, George Washington said, “Promote 
then, as an object of primary importance, 
institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. In proportion, as the structure 
of a government gives force to public 
opinion, it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened.” 

South Carolina has supplied our Nation 
with many illustrious sons, and many of 
them have been graduates of this great 
university. The members of the class of 
1954 with the fine beginning they have made 
in finishing their schoolwork here have the 
opportunity in their time to add to the 
prestige of South Carolina and this fine 
university. 

While your formal education here is un- 
doubtedly an excellent start, I am sure you 
recognize that in truth it is only a start. 
While education ts a fundamental of a free 
society, education alone cannot be the salva- 
tion of democracy, nor does the formal edu- 
cation you have so far received guarantee to 
each of you a happy and useful life. It ts not 
what might be called “tonnage” of educa- 
tion you have received that will count in 
the long run, but it is the “quality” and how 
you apply it in your daily living. You must 
make it your own, and make sure you 
understand all you know. 

Some years ago I was talking to Dr. Doherty 
who was then president of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. He particularly recognized 
the importance of this matter I have just 
mentioned and went to considerable length 
to tell about what he called the Carnegie 
plan for instructing students in the liberal 
arts, Including the humanities, as well as 
the physical sciences. He held that the 
specific need in educating young people was 
to develop in them: (1) A feeling of social 
responsibility; (2) appreciation of social 
values and relationships; and (3) analytical 
ability and creative power in dealing with 
these social values comparable to that de- 
veloped in the study of the physical and 
biological sciences, 

The continuing welfare of our country de- 
pends on making both social and economic 
progress, and while continuing to stimulate 
the Initiative of the millions in making ma- 
terlal progress through greater knowledge 
and the use of machines and mechanical 
power, we must also stimulate the young 
men and women of our country in the areas 
of human relations. This can and must be 
done without violating the ethical principles 
recognized in the Constitution of our coun- 
try on which our great progress has been 
based. Certainly it is a sound social and 
economic objective to help men and women 
to protect themselves against the individual 
hazards of life and achieve greater security, 
but this cannot be done by destroying indi- 
vidual responsibility and depriving millions 
of their freedom. We must understand the 
essential difference between being soclal- 
minded and socialistic. 

From the earliest days in our country men 
and women have had ardent faith in prog- 
ress. Our farmers, businessmen, scientists, 
engineers, and philosophers have placed no 
limit on what can be achieved in our free 
society. Unforeseen but probable discoveries 
were expected any moment that would throw 
additional millions of people into the lap of 
human comfort. By such means it was ex- 
pected that man would rnise himself above 
the limitations of privation and strife. In 
no area of physical progress and develop- 
ment have the earlier expectations of the 
19th century falled to materialize. 
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The fulfillment has by far outdone the 
hope, but privation and strife have not van- 
ished from the earth. On the contrary, we 
look at a world torn by strife and conflicting 
ideologies that separate men widely and 
threaten to destroy the progress of centuries. 
The human privation that has resulted and 
is still to follow is of frightening dimen- 
sions. All the immense advance of scientific 
knowledge has apparently been powerless to 
prevent a resurgence of the most savage bar- 
barism, especially during the last 15 years. 
The heartless disregard of human life and 
the terror that has been instilled in men's 
hearts by ruthless dictators remind us of 
the days of the Pharaohs, the Caesars, and 
Genghis Kahn. 

In spite of our increased knowledge of the 
physical sciences and the great applications 
we have made of this knowledge to mate- 
rial things, we have not made corresponding 
progress in human relations—particularly in 
international relations, While material effi- 
ciency has been increasing for 200 years, and 
very rapidly during the last 50 years, human 
capacity for working together has apparently 
diminished at the very time when increased 
cooperation and understanding is essential 
for our very existence. This observation is 
strikingly evident in the international field. 
Thereby a critical political and social situa- 
tion has been created throughout the world. 

Our modern systems of transportation and 
communication have in effect made the 
world much smaller and made us all much 
more dependent upon each other. Our mod- 
ern world teems with stimulants and oppor- 
tunities, and with our increased knowledge 
and m ans of increasing productivity we 
still have the possibility of banishing pri- 
vation and strife from the earth. But we 
must develop much more than the desire 
of people for physical things alone. We 
must stick to the -ethical principles and 
moral codes that develop self-respect and 
self-discipline on the part of individuals and 
recognition of the individual citizen's basic 
obligations to others. These same principles 
must be recognized between nations. Other- 
wise we will have more and more people and 
even nations wishing for what they have not 
earned and angry when they do not get it. 

I am always encouraged concerning our 
Nation when I see groups of its young people 
like those which are here today. I wish I 
could assure you with confidence that the 
trend toward communism had been stopped 
everywhere and that there was no possibility 
of general war resulting from the conflict 
between Russian communism and the free 
world. While the hope and object of all of 
us is peace, we must be prepared in a mili- 
tary sense to defend our free society if forced 
to do so. At the same time, we must achieve 
military strength without, by our own acts, 
sacrificing the very rights for which we are 
prepared to fight. 

Communism, militant communism, is a 
threat to the nations of the free world. It 
is a threat to their institutions as well as to 
their sovereignty. It is a particular threat 
to the United States and to the free institu- 
tions that have made our country great. 

Militant communism, the Russian type, 
headed up in Moscow, is a three-pronged 
threat to the free world. 

It is a psychological and propaganda 
threat, since it attempts to spread commu- 
nism throughout the world, claiming that 
the Russian version of communism is a po- 
litical and social system superior to any 
other in the world. 

It is an economic threat in that the Rus- 
sian State owns and controls all productive 
property and advocates and actively at- 
tempts to destroy the economic systems of 
the nations of the free world. 

It is a military threat since it builds up 
great military power, and militant Commu- 
nists teach and believe in world revolution, 
They accept war and internal subversion as 
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proper political instruments to use in doing 
away with all capitalist and free societies. 

The United States has been singled out by 
the leaders of this militant Communist 
movement because of its leadership, size, 
industrial capacity, and great accomplish- 
ments. The Communist leaders know that 
our country was founded more than 175 
years ago to promote the welfare of all the 
citizens rather than the aggrandizement of 
the state or the rulers thereof. 

Our political system is based on the re- 
lgious concept of the sacredness of the indi- 
vidual and his inalienable personal rights. 
It has given our people personal freedom 
which has to a great extent fulfilled the 
hopes and aspirations of generations ever 
since the dawn of civilization. Our free sys- 
tem is the complete antithesis of Communist 
dictatorship. 

The United States, its institutions, its 
people, its high standard of living and its 
great progress in both a social and economic 
sense refutes the Communist dogma and 
propaganda. It is living proof that the as- 
sumptions on which Communist beliefs rest 
are false. The Russian Communists seem 
to hate America and other free nations be- 
cause of this, and because we continue to 
prove that freemen can live happily and 
cooperatively together and develop for 
themselves an ever-increasing standard of 
living. Thus the very facts of our way of 
life continue to discredit and disprove a 
large part of the philosophy on which their 
beliefs are based. For these reasons they 
fear the comparison between their type of 
society and that of the free nations; hence 
thelr coercive policies and the Iron Curtain 
and their effort to deceive their own people 
regarding the standard of living, the per- 
sonal opportunities, and the ethical, social, 
and economic progress of the peoples of free 
nations, 

Since this form of militant communism 
is a 3-pronged threat, it must be coun- 
tered in the 3 areas in which it is threaten- 
ing the free world. While communism 
claims to be a new liberal philosophy, in the 
Russian form particularly, it turns out to be 
only another form of reactionary philosophy 
which through centuries has destroyed per- 
sonal freedom and enslaved the people of 
the world. Our free American society is 
really the new liberal philosophy in the 
world today. 

The propaganda threat comes about 
through attempts by the Communists to 
prove that their system, based on the teach- 
ings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and others, is 
& superior system. For some of its advocates 
communism takes the place of religion. 
Others become sadistic and ruthless. Part 
of the danger comes about through the zeal 
with which they attempt not only to pro- 
mote their ideas but to force them upon 
others, using all the means at their disposal, 
including extreme physical and mental co- 
ercion, to accomplish their purposes. 

The danger of the propaganda which the 
Communists preach and apparently believe 
also lies in the fact that they promise sọ 
much in material things to so many who have 
had little or nothing; whereas, the free 
world, most of whose people already have a 
great deal more, promises a gradual im- 
provement for all without loss of personal 
liberty. In particular, people who have never 
known what it is to be free and who regu- 
larly face hunger and hardship with little 
or no hope of improving their lot, frequently 
fall easy victims to the extravagant promises 
of Communists, only to find later when the 
promises are not fulfilled that they have 
gone down a one-way street. They then dis- 
cover that the yokes the Communists have 
placed around their necks are so heavy and 
restricting that it is difficult or impossible 
tor them to elect any other course and re- 
gain a measure of personal freedom. 

When Marx, in London, wrote Das Kapital, 
the bible of the Communists, the situation 
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of the people generally throughout Europe 
was miserable. This was partly due to a long 
series of wars and conflicts. Marx accurate- 
ly reported the grim conditions that existed 
in Europe a century ago. Conditions were 
terrible, but his diagnosis of the trouble was 
wrong, and therefore the remedy he pre- 
scribed was wrong, also. 

His diagnosis and, therefore, his remedy 
were wrong because when he wrote he had 
little or no conception of a free society as we 
know it. What free men have been able to 
accomplish in the last 100 years he did not 
have the capacity to even imagine. There- 
fore, at the time he wrote he did not and 
could not appraise the relative values of the 
two philosophies. 

Americans know what it is to be free, 
and I am sure they would be very unhappy 
and considerably less well off under some 
form of society based on Marxist philosophy, 
whether it is communism, fascism, or some 
other form of statism. With such a clear ex- 
emple in recent decades of what this Marxist 
philosophy when forced on a nation does to 
its people, and with the facts of what our 
American system of individual liberty has 
done for our people, there can be no doubt 
on this point by anyone who looks at the 
facts squarely. a 

Since the dawn of civilization man has 
had to struggle against nature for food, 
clothing, and shelter. For centuries in many 
places over the world men had little choice 
between working themselves to death or 
starving because they could not produce or 
find enough to eat. This is still true in some 
parts of the world where men are living 
under primitive conditions. It has only been 
relieved in nations such as ours where free 
and productive systems have been estab- 
lished. 

When Marx wrote Das Kapital, 100 years 
ago freedom had so recently from 
centuries of tryanny that the educators, 
statesmen, inventors, scientists, and busi- 
nessmen had not had a chance to dream and 
plan. Neither did they have the freedom of 
action we have had in our country. The 
political systems of many nations were still 
promoting the dictatorship of the few and 
restricting the free initiative of the millions. 

For 175 years freemen here in America 
have been fortunate to have had the oppor- 
tunity to educate themselves, select their own 
occupations, accumulate capital and invent 
better ways of doing things. This is why 
the people in the United States are so much 
better off than most of the people in the 
rest of the world. This is why we never had 
a real famine in our country. This is why 
our standard of living ls many times higher 
than that of the average of the rest of the 
world, This is why we were able to serve 
as the arsenal of democracy and assume the 
major role in the rehabilitation of our former 
enemies as well as of our friends. 

Such attainments cannot be explained 
solely on the grounds of greater natural re- 
sources in the United States. The answer 
lies in great part in the simple fact that 
we have done a superb job of applying our 
human energies and individual initiative to 
the improvement of the welfare of all. 

Since the threat In this ideological area 
comes about through a clash of ideas and 
philosophy, it is important that we counter 
the Communist propaganda with the facts. 
We cannot knock out false Ideas with bullets; 
we must counter and destroy them with the 
truth, with superior ideas and sound philos- 
ophy. Mahatma Gandhi is credited with 
stating very aptly one of the basic concepts 
underlying the idea of a society composed 
of freemen, “Individual freedom alone can 
make a man voluntarily surrender himself 
completely to the service of society. If it is 
wrested from him, he becomes an automaton 
and society is ruined. No society can possi- 
bly be built on a denial of individual free- 
dom. It is contrary to the very nature of 


the individual believe in their own.” 

The threat in the economic area comes 
about through the fact that the Commu- 
nists, when they have the power, advocate 
and enforce the state ownership of all pro- 
ductive property. The economic theory of 
the Communists may be summed up in the 
single phrase “abolition of private prop- 
erty.” But when private property is abol- 
ished, to an important degree individual 
freedom and the right of free choice in per- 
sonal activities and affairs are also done 
away with. This can be exercised only to a 
limited extent without the right of private 
property. The dictators of totalitarian states 
believe that the mass of the people are too 
dumb not only to rule themselves but to 
make personal decisions regarding their oc- 
cupations, their activities, and their daily 
lives. Therefore, such dictators attempt to 
organize the people and force them to pro- 
duce according to state plans and the will 
of the dictators. Likewise, they control con- 
sumption and prices. Also a Communist 
state through threat of war can cause other 
nations to make excessive military expendi- 
tures in their efforts to counter the threat 
to their security, and thus affect the internal 
economies of such nations. 

Communists are hoping for a big financial 
depression in the free world and are doing 
everything they can to cause such a depres- 
sion. They recognize that wars and the after- 
math of wars in the past have upset the 
economies of nations. They believe, and on 
this point I agree with them, that the boom 
of the twenties and the bust of the thirties 
with its hardship and unemployment did 
more to shake the confidence of many men 
and women in our country in the principles 
of a free society than all the propaganda and 
teachings of the Marxists, So while counter- 
ing the ideological propaganda of the Com- 
munists and keeping a reasonable military 
posture, we must plan carefully to maintain 
the stability of the economy of our country. 

War and the preparation for war can 
never be real prosperity, for such military 
programs absorb materials and the efforts of 
millions of people that could otherwise be 
used for raising the standard of living of 
the people. Nor are tremendous military 
expenditures necessary to economic stability 
and the maintenance of reasonably full em- 
ployment. We have shown in the last year 
that there Ils no reason for the people of our 
country to fear another depression because 
of any gradual changes in defense produc- 
tio 


n. 

The military threat of communism is a 
very real one since Russia maintained a great 
deal of its military power, especially its land 
armies, following World War II. It also went 
ahead with the production of airplanes, par- 
ticularly thousands of MIGs. Also, through 
military coups, completely directed from 
Moscow, border states were forced into the 
Communist orbit contrary to the desires of 
the great majority of the peoples of those 
countries. Aggression must be stopped. 
Conversion to communism by the sword must 
be stopped. 

On the other hand, If the free world has 
the will and the determination to stay free 
and is willing to make the effort to maintain 
reasonable military strength, there is reason 
to believe that the dictator-dominated Com- 
munist states may stop their aggression and 
not precipitate a war which finally they can- 
not win. While it varies somewhat, the free 
world actually controls about 75 percent of 
the world's industrial production as against 
25 percent behind the Iron Curtain. 

We must counter the military threat by 
developing and maintaining sufficient mili- 
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tary strength to discourage ion on the 
part of any dictator-dominated Communist 
nation. We must understandingly cooperate 
with the other nations of the free world in 
stopping aggression. We must have the best 
possible strategic plans and operate our en- 
tire military organization so that we will get 
the maximum defense per dollar through 
good planning and maximum utilization of 
manpower. 

A third world war is not the answer to the 
three-pronged Communist threat. Even a 
victory in such a war could be purchased 
only at the cost of such horrible waste and 
destruction that the course of human prog- 
ress would be set back many decades. And 
even after the necessary reconstruction after 
such a victory in a third world war the free 
world would still have the problem of what 
to do with the vanquished and how to estab- 
lish conditions of peace in the world. 

We must continue to be strong in our faith 
in the free world. We must continue to be 
strong in an economic sense. And as long 
as militant communism continues to be a 
threat to the people of the free world, we 
must continue to be strong in a military 
sense. But we cannot depend on arms and 
arms alone as the basis for peace abroad and 
freedom at home. While keeping strong in 
a military sense to deter aggression and in- 
sure final victory in case of war, to win a 
durable peace we must make progress in 
eliminating the causes of war and put into 
effect the policies that will contribute to a 
stable peace. 

The peoples of all nations wish to avoid 
war and see world peace established. At 
the same time they wish to improve their 
personal security and standard of living. 
The United Nations was founded in recog- 
nition of these impelling desires. Fully con- 
scious of the moral and spiritual issues in- 
volved, political leaders and men of good 
will throughout the world should cooperate 
in the effort to identify the sound policies 
and methods that will have to be adopted 
to achieve these objectives, 

We must take the lead in showing others 
how to accomplish these ends and assist 
them in every way we can in their efforts 
in this direction. Among the policies that 
must be subscribed to by all nations to 
bring the world’s economic productivity to 
the highest possible level are freer exchange 
of technical knowledge and production 
know-how, freer access to raw materials in 
a world market including the active devel- 
opment of natural resources throughout the 
world, freer exchange of goods and services, 
and the gradual elimination of artificial and 
political trade barriers. Real progress must 
also be made in strengthening the economies 
of all nations and raising their standard of 
living through a better understanding of 
the relationships between the production 
and consumption of goods and services, of 
exports and imports, of credit and debt, of 
trade barriers and the money supply. These 
policies are essential to the establishment 
of a durable peace. 

The challenge to cur Nation—and the free 
world—today is to be strong enough in a 
spiritual, political, economic, and military 
sense to prevent war. At the same time we 
must strive to figure out what it would take 
to win the peace even after a third disas- 
trous war In the hope that by putting those 
policies into effect now before such a war 
the war itself could be averted. To achieve 
this objective of world peace will require 
years of great effort, sacrifice, imagination, 
and understanding. As time goes on you 
young men and women will have the oppor- 
tunity to help In establishing a sound basis 
for world peace. It deserves your continuing 
effort and Interest. 
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Longhorn Cavern: Top Texas 
Tourist Attraction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as the vacation season gets under- 
way, I invite the attention of Senators 
to the wonders of Longhorn Cavern in 
my State of Texas. 

This cavern, third largest in the world, 
is the subject of a brief article in the 
May issue of the LCRA News, published 
for employees of the Lower Colorado 
River Authority. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 


LONGHORN CAVERN: A Treat UNDERGROUND 


Texans who want to do some bragging 
have plenty to talk about after a trip to 
Longhorn Cavern. Third largest in the 
world, Texas Longhorn Cavern offers mystery, 
adventure, folklore, historical romance, and 
great natural beauty along its 2 miles of 
subterranean passageways. It's been ex- 
plored by over a quarter of a milllon en- 
thusiastic vacationers from all over the 
country already. 

Longhorn Cavern has been somewhat of 
an enigma to professional and amateur cave- 
exploring parties. After probing 8 miles into 
the darkness with no end in sight, some 
experts believe the cavern may stretch for 
hundreds of miles beneath the earth's sur- 
face, 

But it doesn’t take a sclentific mind to en- 
joy Longhorn Cayern. Anyone with a taste 
for adventure in an unusual setting will find 
it there, dramatically lighted by a modern 
system of concealed illumination. There ts 
a guided tour leaving the administration 
building every hour from 10 a. m. to 5 p. m., 
ready to take visitors from Sam Bass en- 
trance through a whole series of marvelous 
formations from another age. 

Sam Bass entrance has a particular appeal 
to those who relish tales of the old West. 
According to local legend the notorious Texas 
badman used the mouth of the cave as a 
hideout. Before he died in a furious gun- 
fight with the Texas Rangers, near Marble 
Falls. Bass reportedly told someone that he 
had hidden his accumulated loot in the cave. 
Possibiy a $2 million treasure is somewhere 
in the dark recesses; it has yet to be dis- 
covered. 


Equally as historically Interesting is the 
183-foot-long main room of the cavern. 
Once the Confederate Army used it for mak- 
ing and storing gunpowder. The date, 1864, 
is still visible on a wall where some Johnny 
Reb whiled away an anxious moment. 

Rusted revolvers, flattened bullets and 
two human skeletons have also been found 
in the cavern, giving rise to some speculation 
about violent gun battles staged there by 
various outlaws. 


Although Longhorn Cavern is not as large, 
at least in its present state, as Carlsbad 
Cavern, New Mexico, and Mammoth Cave, 
Kentucky, it is said to rival both of them in 
color and variety of formations. The Hall 
of Diamonds, for example, has walls of 
crystallized calcite that actually simulate the 
sparkle of diamonds, Other walls glow richly 
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red with the iron oxide embedded in them. 
From time to time explorers have found 
treasure stores of alexandrite, agate, beryl, 
jade, jasper, onyx, topaz, and other scemi- 
precious stones. 

Elaborate stalactites and stalagmites, 
formed over thousands of years by dripping 
water, make some of the cavern's most un- 
usual spectacles. There are realistic chan- 
deliers in the Chandelier Room and a giant 
stone icicle. Other formations take the 
shape of humans and animals, There is an 
almost exact likeness of Abraham Lincoln, 
a huge footprint, and the Queen's Watchdog 
to guard a striking formation known as 
“The Queen's Throne.“ 

One ot the magical things about Texas 
Longhorn Cavern is that the visitor will 
always discover something new and fascinat- 
ing no matter how many times he returns. 
Veteran guides, Oscar, Clarence, and Jack 
Marx, and the cavern's manager, H. H. (Hob) 
Galloway make the 2-hour tour many times 
every week and never tire of the wonders of 
this natural phenomena, 


Farm Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Farm Price Supports,” appear- 
ing in the Rutland (Vt.) Herald of June 
14, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FARM Paice SUPPORTS 


President Eisenhower's statement that 
“what is right for America is right polit- 
ically” is one which has wide application. 
It was made in connection with a plea for 
his program of flexible farm price supports, 
however, and this newspaper believes it has 
an especially clear meaning in that con- 
nection. 

The argument for price supports of any 
kind rests upon the assumption, which this 
newspaper believes to be a well-founded one, 
that a prosperous agriculture is essential to 
the national prosperity, This country of 
ours cannot be economically healthy with 
that sixth of its population which produces 
virtually all our food, and so large a pro- 
portion of our other raw materials, in a 
financially distressed condition. 

But the advocates of rigid, high price sup- 
ports make, we believe, at least two unwar- 
ranted assumptions. One of them is that 
the Government is the only agency which 
can or should be called on to help, and the 
other is that support of certain basic com- 
modities really makes as much difference as 
claimed. 

Regarding the first it should, in Vermont 
at least, be necessary only to note the cur- 
Tent attitude and recent experience of a 
majority of our dairy and poultry farmers. 
The State's new commissioner of agriculture, 
Elmer E. Towne, gave voice to these feelings 
only last week. Self-help, not Government 
largesse, is the key to the farmer's economic 
well-being, he stated in suggesting the grow- 
ing importance of united effort by farmers 
themselves, 

“The problem of selling our increased pro- 
duction is the one big, overwhelming prob- 
lem confronting us.“ he said. “If we do this 
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job, our other problems will not be too se- 
rious. * * * Lack of coordination of our 
various farm organizations isa * * * weak- 
ness * * * but we have made progress and 
we must work at this problem hard, all the 
time, if we are to keep Vermont agriculture 
prosperous.” 

Note that, as a dairy farmer himself, Towne 
kept emphasizing the we! —farmers. not 
the Government. He stressed progress made 
to date by dairy-promotion campaigns, urg- 
ing even larger financial support by milk 
producers and quoted approvingly the re- 
sults of a self-help program in the poultry 
industry. This promotion program, sup- 
ported by the industry through the poultry 
and egg national board, has contributed to 
the fact that since the board was organized 
in 1940 the average American family has 
increased its consumption of eggs by 35 per- 
cent, of chicken by 65 percent, and of turkeys 
by 115 percent. 

From such figures as those, as the milk- 
use statistics following promotion and ad- 
vertising drives and as other self-help moves 
like those of the California fruitgrowers (to 
name an early one), It is amply evident that 
high, fixed price supports maintained by 
the Federal Government are by no means 
the only method of maintaining farm pros- 
perity. 

Along that line, too, we note with interest 
the conclusion reached about Government 
support programs in England by Clifford 
Selly. agricultural correspondent of the Lon- 
don Observer. In an article forwarded to 
this newspaper by W. Arthur Simpson—who 
is a farmer besides being commissioner of 
social welfare—Selly has this to say: 


“If farmers can but realize that high guar- 
unteed prices unrelated to world levels are 
against their long-term interests, the way 
will then be open for the application of a 
really constructive farming policy. 


The review (of farm price policies) tech- 
nique of lumping all farms together in as- 
sessing the profitability of the “national 
farm" has always been a dangerous over- 
simplification. There are many British 
farmers who can stand on their own legs. 
There are many others who, through no 
fault of their own, are short of working capi- 
tal and the means to carry out necessary land 
improvements. There are others who ought 
to make way for more energetic and en- 
lightened men, 

Instead of chasing as elusive and ephem- 
eral popularity, the government should ap- 
ply further assistance in the form of direct 
grants and cheap loans to those farmers who 
can make best use of them. The taxpayer 
would then get better value for his money. 

That last sentence, we think, contains 
the meat of what a national farm program 
should have for its goal: helping to main- 
tain farm prosperity through means which 
give the taxpayer—who is in the great 
majority—the most for his money, There 
is certainly serious reason to doubt if rigid 
high supports do that, or anything like it. 

The second assumption of the high-sup- 
port advocates which we think unwarranted 
is that maintaining prices artificially on a 
few selected basic commodities can achieve 
the desired end or can, in fact, achieve the 
goal for which they are established. As 
Eisenhower pointed out, present supports 
directly affect only 23 percent of farm cash 
income, The rest is supposed to stay in 
line—but does it? Ask any Vermont poul- 
tryman or dairyman what the effect on his 
net cash is of high support prices for west- 
ern grains, which he has to buy for feed. 

Meanwhile the taxpayer has to “shell out“ 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year for 
continuing to pay high prices for his food. 
Can he be blamed if, eventually, he rebels? 
And when he does, can the farmer stand the 
financial shock of suddenly facing a com- 
pletely free market? He won't have to if the 
President's (and Senator Amis) flexible 
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support policy is adopted. He will get help, 
and plenty of it, the first year of a glut over 
which he personally has no control. He'll 
know that he will get less the next year 
and can (if he only will) try to adjust his 
operations. He and the taxpayer both get 
a break—which is more than can be said 
at present, 


Address by Gen. Nathan F. Twining at 
Commencement Exercises at Virginia 
Military Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
when the army of northern Virginia 
marched past Gen. Stonewall Jackson 
prior to the battle of Chancellorsville, he 
observed the young officers whom he had 
trained at Virginia Military Institute, 
and he proudly remarked to a companion 
“VMI will be heard from today.” 

In every war since that time, VMI has 
been heard from. It is well known, of 
course, that VMI furnished the Chief of 
Staff for World War Il—Gen. George C. 
Marshall, a man who will go down in 
history as one of our truly great soldiers, 
It is not so well known that during that 
war every member of one graduating 
class entered military service immedi- 
ately upon graduation. 

Several years ago, when the personnel 
officer of one of the large corporations 
of the Nation told me that he would 
rather have graduates from Cornell and 
VMI than graduates of any other two 
schools, I expressed some surprise that 
graduates from a school with a total en- 
rollment of less than 1,000 should be 
included with one of the greatest en- 
gineering schools in the Nation. His 
reply was that the VMI men would do 
what they were told to do; and he said: 
“You can teach a man who knows that 
type of self-discipline.” That is the 
secret of the training that is given at 
VMI, plus the fact that the great marine 
hero, Gen. John A. LeJeune, when he 
was superintendent of VMI said: “At 
VMI we teach no ‘ism’ except patriot- 
ism.” It is no idle boast that VMI is 
the West Point of the South. 

Today VMI is being honored by the 
presence of the Chief of Staff of the 
United States Air Force, Gen. Nathan F, 
Twining, a great soldier, who is a prod- 
uct of our United States Military Acad- 
emy. As a member of its board of visi- 
tors, I am well acquainted with the fine 
work being done at West Point. 

Some years ago Sir Winston Churchill 
said that it was our possession of the 
atomic bomb that was preserving an 
uneasy peace. While General Gruenther 
was undoubtedly right in saying in 
Washington, a few weeks ago, that in a 
war there is no substitute for ground 
troops, every student of current military 
developments knows that the Soviets now 
have such great superiority in that cate- 
gory, that our Air Force is what they 
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really fear. I give thanks for the fact 
that that essential arm of our defense 
is headed by so able and fine a man as 
General Twining. Furthermore, as a 
resident of Lexington, Va., a former 
member of the board of visitors at VMI, 
and a lifelong supporter of that splen- 
did State school, I am happy and proud 
that General Twining is today address- 
ing the graduating class. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his commencement 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 

REMARKS BY GEN. NATHAN F. TWINING, CHIEF 
or Starr, USAF, BEFORE THE GRADUATES OF 
1954, VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE, LEXING- 
TON, Va., TUESDAY, JUNE 15, 1954 
The name "Virginia Military Institute” has 

been familiar to me through all my years 
of military service. It was familiar to my 
father and to my father’s father. It has 
always been a good name and a highly re- 
spected name, 

For many years I have looked forward to 
visiting this famous campus. It is a special 
privilege and a distinct honor to participate 
in these ceremonies on the final day of the 
school year, 

For you who are graduates, this is a climax 
in your life as students. With your relatives 
and friends, you have been looking forward 
to this hour for many long months. Yet 
you have not been waiting for graduation, 
Iam sure. A man does not wait to be grad- 
uated from Virginia Military Institute—he 
works for it. Because you have worked hard 
for this degree and for these commissions, 
they will mean far more to you than any- 
thing that is written on paper, and more than 
anything that can be expressed in words. 

Here in this school you have acquired a 
valuable knowledge of many subjects. Most 
important of all, you have learned a way of 
life. The manner of living that you have 
learned and practiced here is the way of or- 
der and of discipline. This is not the only 
way of life that is worthwhile. For some, 
perhaps, it is not the best way. For many 
it is not the most desirable way to live or to 
learn. 

An education that is combined with for- 
mality, with order, and with discipline is by 
no means the easiest education to acquire. 
At times it can become disagreeable, and for 
some individuals it may be impossible. Most 
young men who cannot adapt themselves to 
the well-organized routines of military life 
did not choose to attend a school such as this 

- one; the few who made a mistake in their 
choice have long since dropped from your 
ranks. 


You who are here today have proved some- 
thing that many men, often to their sorrow, 
fail to prove throughout their entire lives. 

You have proved that you can live agree- 
ably in close and constant contact with 
other men. You have proved that you can 
compete with other men in both physical 
and mental skills, endure defeats, and con- 
tinue to strive for victories. You have 
proved that you can abide by the wisdom 
and judgment of your seniors just as will- 
ingly as you accept the knowledge they im- 
part to you. Best of all, you have learned 
to share both pleasures and sorrows with 
your comrades and to find satisfaction in 
working with others to achieve a goal. 

There is no need to claim that all the dis- 
ciplines and all the organized and super- 
vised actions you have experienced over the 
past are necessary, or even desirable for all 
men. There are, after all, only a few schools 
in this country that closely resemble Virginia 
Military Institute. Only a smal) percentage 
of our college graduates are trained in the 
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way that you have been trained. Yet the 
Influence of this small percentage is high, 
even in periods of peace, 

In war, our Nation has always depended 
heavily upon a few men who received early 
training in discipline and leadership. Their 
ability and their willingness to assume re- 
sponsibility in times of crisis have more than 
justified the small extra investment in their 
education, 

Most of the extra Investment in your edu- 
cation has been in human effort, rather 
than in material resources. Your own 
energy, combined with the work of your 
teachers, has developed useful habits and 
attitudes that will stay with you all of your 
lives. 

Here you have learned to accept continuous 
responsibility for all your own actions and 
for many actions of others. Here you have 
come to understand, through actual exper- 
jience, the meaning of loyalty and depend- 
ability. 

True discipline, after all, is little more than 
a willingness to face unpleasant facts and to 
do tiresome or unpleasant duties when they 
need to be done, rather than when we feel 
like doing them. At this moment in the 
history of our country, there is a growing 
need for men whose minds and bodies sre 
trained and disciplined toward beeking the 
truth, however unpleasant, and toward act- 
ing in accordance with the truth. 

Today the people of this country and the 
people of all other countries have some very 
unpleasant facts to face. We would like to 
believe that the period of sacrifices is over, 
but it is not over. We cannot ignore the 
indications that for some time to come we 
shall have increasingly burdensome duties 
to perform. 

The principal fact that all of us must 
bring ourselves to face is Just as simple as it 
is ominous, The simple but ominous fact 
is that the greatest nations on earth can 
now cripple or devastate each other from a 
distance. They are rapidly improving their 
ability to demolish everything through the 
air, without waiting for a slow approach on 
land or sea, 

This new development changes the re- 
lationship between nations in the same 
way that, some 500 years ago, the invention 
of firearms changed the relationships be- 
tween individuals. At that time gunpowder 
and projectiles made shields and armor 
useless and human bodyguards ineffective. 
For the first time in history, the only guar- 
antee against attack was the ability to shoot 
back—the certainty of retribution against 
the offender, 

It became possible for one man to take an- 
other man’s life suddenly, and from a great 
distance. No longer could a man defend 
himself by his own physical strength or skill. 
No longer was a man completely safe when 
surrounded by friends, No longer was he 
secure in his own castle, for eyen the might- 
iest castle could be reduced to rubble by 
cannon. High-speed projectiles propelled by 
gunpowder changed the entire course of his- 
tory, completed the destruction of the feudal 
system, and prompted the rise of the more 
industrial and progressive nations of the 
West. 

In recent years the development of the 
long-range airplane and the manufacture of 
increasingly powerful bombs have opened the 
interior of every nation to attack. Fortified 
boundaries no longer provide protection, nor 
do satellites or allies or mountains or seas. 
Now it is true for nations, as it has been for 
individuals for the past 500 years, that the 
only guaranty against attack is the ability 
to strike back—to strike back so hard that 
the crime of aggression will bring nothing 
but defeat. 

This is a hard and unpleasant fact, and 
there are few among us who seem willing to 
face it. Except for those who have experi- 
enced the rigorous necessities of military 
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service, the people of our happy country have 
long been sheltered from harm and from 
serious danger. It is extremely difficult for 
most of us to even think about the realities 
that now confront us. It will be far more 
difficult to make the sacrifices and to per- 
form the duties that may be necessary as we 
build the strength we need to save us from 
destruction. 

New advances in science and weapons 
and the two always advance together—will 
have a tremendous impact on the course of 
human history. If all goes well, humanity 
may move forward into a golden age of swift 
and unrestricted travel and of unlimited in- 
dustrial power. On the other hand, defeat 
and destruction could eliminate freedom and 
throw the surviving members of the human 
race back into an age of darkness and despair. 

No man can now be certain of the future. 
We only know that, whatever happens, we 
cannot stand still. The outcome could well 
be determined by whether the free world or 
its enemies achieves the greatest mastery of 
the new forces and weapons that now have 
become decisive. 

The conflict involves minds, as well as 
bodies; and it demands thought, as well as 
actions. Yet we must not lose our remain- 
ing military advantages. Military weak- 
nesses leading to surrender or defeat would 
stop all our efforts toward peace and under- 
standing. 

Over the past few years our superiority In 
the newest and most powerful weapons has 
not been seriously questioned. Our ability 
to hit back harder than we can be hit has 
not been challenged. 

Now we see the Reds will not permit us 
to rest on our present superiority in weap- 
ons, They are straining every resource to 
overtake us. Already these all-out enemy 
efforts have begun to challenge our leader- 
ship in long-range jet bombers. These are 
the bombers that can deliver the most pow- 
erful weapons over the greatest distances at 
the highest altitudes and speeds. The Reds 
have now begun to build them. 

Superiority in new long-range weapons is 
essential to our side, for it has overbalanced 
Communist superiority in massed manpower, 
in massive territory, and in massive quanti- 
ties of older types of weapons. We must 
maintain, at all costs, our superiority in 
super-weapons and our superiority in the 
ability to deliver them over intercontinen- 
tal distances, Yet the cost of maintaining 
that superiority will rise as the enemy's ef- 
forts to overtake us become more desperate, 

As a result of their leaders’ willingness to 
sacrifice their standard of living for mili- 
tary progress, we may be forced to step up 
our own progress, through heavier invest- 
ments and increased effort. 

It would be easier,.of course, to close our 
eyes to this uncompromising fact. It seems 
easier and simpler to concentrate on measur- 
ing our strength—our gains and our losses— 
in terms of battle lines or boundary lines on 
some small portion of the globe. While these 
lines may be important, they are by no 
means the truest measure of strength today. 
Weapons already in existence can obliterate 
all battles lines and demolish everything 
made by man over wide areas beyond them. 

In every month that goes by the new 
weapons that are manufactured could cause 
millions of casualties and could stop all ac- 
tivity in any zone of battle. 

To measure military strength in terms of 
real estate or manpower or conventional 
weapons Is no longer valid. This is fortunate 
for us, since the Reds have more of all these 
things than we have. 

Our principal military advantage to offset 
all these Soviet advantages is our superiority 
in the most advanced weapons and our su- 
perior ability to employ them. Under the 
circumstances that exist today, it seems 
futile to maintain that the most powerful 
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Weapons would not be used in an ultimate 
test of strength between the nations that 


possess them. 


All of us must rise to new heights of- 


mental and moral discipline and must face 
these facts unfiinchingly, no matter how dis- 
turbing they are. If we direct our thoughts 
and actions toward preparing against any 
such test of our strength, we may continue to 
persuade the Reds not to test us in war. If 
we fail to do this, the terrible possibility that 
we are slow to and to guard against 
may become a terrible reality. 

In either case, we as a nation and as a 
people may be in for some rough going in 
the years ahead. Weare likely to need alli the 
Stamina, stability, and stubborn resistance 
we can muster. We shall certainly need 
many men who have developed these char- 
acteristics as you Have developed them here 
at Virginia Milltary Institute. 

Here at VMI, as at other military colleges, 
your habits and attitudes have, in part, been 
molded in traditional ways—inspections and 
parades, clean rifles, and shiny shoes. All 
these have a proven value and effectiveness. 
We all know, however, that rifles, parade- 
ground maneuvers, and “spit-and-polish” 
have far less importance in the wars of to- 
day than in the wars of history. We all 
know that most weapons, strategies, and tac- 
tics of past wars are now outmoded. We 
recognize that our survival depends on de- 
veloping new techniques to counter the huge 
quantities of manpower, weapons, and terri- 
tory now marshaled against us. 

We know these things too well to be misled 
or confused by the memories and symbols 
of histor. that surround us here. These 
symbols are inspiring reminders of noble 
characters and unsurpassed leadership. Yet 
the enduring tradition of Lee and Jackson 
and the other great leaders whose memory 
we honor here is not embodied in the weap- 
ons they used or the specific methods they 
used in fighting their battles. It is em- 
bodied in the spirit and courage they dis- 
played, in their dauntless boldness, and in 
their powers of leadership that inspired men 
to incredible heights of sacrifice and achleve- 
ment. 

Jackson was a progressive military leader 
who, at every opportunity, used new wean- 
ons, hew means of transport, and new tac- 
tics. He believed in pressing every adyantage 
while he had the advantage and he never 
acted too late. He and General Lee recog- 
nized the necessity for developing new ways 
to win battles and wars. They knew that 
if the old methods prevailed, they were al- 
ready beaten by the odds against them. 

Today, we are faced with a similar situa- 
tion. The odds against us in geography and 
manpower are very great. We must develop 
leadership in military thought, as well as skill 
in military action. We must haye more 
minds like that of Matthew Maury, the scien- 
tist, as well as more indomitable wills like 
that of Stonewall Jackson. 

Today, as in the day of Jackson and of 
Maury, all types of personal achievement and 
personal leadership are necessary. In the 
air, some of the methods of the past are too 
crude and elementary to be of use. 

Gen, A. P. Hill, who was General Jackson's 
understudy, saved Lee’s army at Antietam 
when he pushed a part of his division 17 
miles in a few hours by prodding stragglers 
onward at the point of his sword. Such 
desperate measures, however effective on the 
ground, are out of the question in the alr, 
There a more subtle and a more highly devel- 
oped kind of leadership is necessary. But 
the driving will and the spirit are the same. 
It takes just as much personal leadership to 
get a squadron of B-47's into the air as it 
did to move out with a squadron of cavairy. 

Today we have in the Air Force young men 
who led bomber formations hundreds of miles 
through continuous flak and fighter attack. 
We have men who without hesitation and 
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with success can lead a squadron of F-86's 
through half a dozen squadrons of MIG~—15's. 

This is the same do-or-die spirit that was 
so successful at Second Manassas and at 
Chancellorsyille. The great leaders who are 
buried here at Lexington had the daring and 
progressive spirit that we need today as we 
search, ever more vigorously, for the military 
means that will guarantee the survival of 
our Nation. 

Maury’s great work was made possible 
when American warships, cruising unprece- 
Gented distances across the Pacific, reported 
the tides and currents of the sea. Recently, 
American warplanes, flying at unprece- 
dented distances across the Pacific, reported 
mysterious tides and currents in the upper 
air that have yet to be mapped and explained. 
The challenge to the mind now, as in the 
past, is Just as great as the challenge to 
action. 

As we move out to your final formation on 
the hill, we will remember the great leaders 
whose images surround us, whose words in- 
struct us, and whose deeds inspire us. We 
will remember the young cadets who as- 
sembled here for the march to battle at 
Newmarket. They were ready, without hesi- 
tation, to contribute all their skill and energy 
to their cause. 

Surely our cause today is no less noble 
and no less Inspiring. Today, the need for 
intelligent and forceful action is just as 
pressing as it has ever been. 

You have the training, you have the knowl- 
edge, and you have the example. You can 
be what you determine to be, and you can 
do what you set your minds and hearts to 
do. We are counting on you. 


Much To Be Thankful For 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I wish to include herein a very interest- 
ing editorial which appeared in the Daily 
Evening Item of Lynn, Mass., on Mon- 
day, June 14, 1954: 

MucH To Be THangrv.: For 

Every now and the it pays to take stock of 
the kind of life we nre living materially in 
the United States. A lot of comfort can be 
found in the current economic statistics. 

Indeed, we could afford to be a fairly care- 
free people if they were the only measure of 
how things are going for us in this world. 

The magazine U. S. News has just done 
another of its competent surveys on our 
living standards, and it finds the picture 
astonishingly bright. It draws paralicls 
throughout the survey between 1940 and 
now. 

In 1940 America had somewhat less than 
40 million families, while today the total ex- 
ceeds 48 million. 

Then, when the Nation was Just emerging 
from a long depression into the prosperity 
of the prewar defense era, only 15,200,000 
familles—well below half—owned their own 
homes. Today 28,500,000, considerably more 
than half the country's families, possess 
their homes. 

The automobile long has been a symbol 
of United States living standards, and in 
1940 a bit more than half of our families 
had one. Yet in 1954 the figure has soared 
far beyond the 1940 total of 21,200,000 to a 
present 37 million families—three-fourths— 
who own cars. 
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Take a look at such indexes of material 
well-being as home electricity, running 
water, inside toilets, tub or shower baths, 
the telephone. 

In 1940, 79 percent of United States homes 
had electricity, in 1954, 98 percent; the com- 
parable figures on running water are 70 per- 
cent and 88 percent; on toilets, 65 percent 
and 80 percent; on tubs or showers, 61 per- 
cent and 78 percent; on telephones, a mere 
36 percent and 69 percent. 

For all the jokes of our European friends 
about our “bathtub culture,” these are not 
trivial figures. They are the kind the so- 
ciologist pays close heed to in measuring the 
quality of our housing. When the experts 
talk of substandard housing, they mean, 
among other things, houses deficient in some 
of the items noted above. 

| Americans, of course, have not been con- 
tent with these minimum essentials of good 
housing. They have gone to outfitting their 
households with all manner of devices and 
appliances, some of which are obviously 
labor saying and others of which fall into 
the luxury category. 

Some 42 percent of United States homes 
had washing machines in 1940, and today the 
percentage is 72, Use of vacuum cleaners is 
up from 34 percent to 56. On electric irons, 
the increase is from 67 percent to 63 percent 
of all families; on toasters, from 39 percent 
to 66. 

Radio was well established In 1940, with 
83 percent of all families owning one or more, 
In the years since—and the period covers 
the great impact of TV—usage of radio has 
gone up to 98 percent. 

Meantime, TV, starting from scratch in 
1940, has zoomed to a point where already 
61 percent of all United States families own 
a set. 

Figures like these don't say anything 
about our spiritual condition, or our moral 
standards, or our troubled relations with 
friends and potential enemies beyond our 
shores. 

But they do make it strikingly plain that 
in the business of gaining the hard necessi- 
ties and many of the shiny appurtenances of 
material life we are well ahead of where we 
used to be, That's something to be thank- 
ful for, 


City Consumers Need President’s Farm 
Price Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Herald Tribune of June 
13, 1954: 

Wats HAPPENING IN Bustness?—FarmM 
Propucts Sunrius 6-BILLION TAXPAYER 
Loan 

(By Donald I. Rogers) 

Apparently most Americans are unaware 
that they own, have bought and paid for, 
enough wheat to fill every living room in the 
Nation and that they own enough cotton 
to stuff every garage so full there'd be no 
room for the lawnmower. It can be assumed 
that this information is not generally known, 
for there was very little protest when the 
House Agriculture Committee yoted last week 
to buy a great deal more of these and other 
commodities in behalf of the taxpayers. 
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By a 21-to-8 margin, the committee voted 
to ignore the plea of President Hsenhower 
for a fiexible farm price-support program 
and continue, for another year at least, the 
tupport price of 90 percent of parity, which 
means that the Nation’s 54,500,000 nonfarm 
workers will be called upon to buy and store 
eevcral billion dollars’ worth of additional 
commodities for the benefit of the 6,100,000 
people who work on farms. 

These are not commodities that we will 
use. These are surpluses. They will be 
stored. Many of them will rot or disinte- 
grate. Some have already been stored 5 
years. 

SURREPTITIOUSNESS SEEN 

There is the suspicion of surreptitiousness 
about this vote of the House Agriculture 
Committee, for it is doubtful that the farm 
Congressmen, even with elections coming up 
this fall, would have risked the ire of the 
Nation’s consumers and taxpayers had not 
the Arnyy-McCarthy hearings monopolized so 
much newspaper space and so much radio- 
TV alr time. 

An informed public might not agree that 
there should be further purchases of farm 
commodities. 

Here's what the American taxpayers own 
in commodities right now; commodities that 
were bought by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and put in storage: 


Coton linters 0 
Au others (including cotton 
erido cottonseed oll, ct t 
meal, field seed, I. e., grass, soy- 
beans, barley, beans, flaxserdd, 
grain sorghum, oats, rice, 
peannts, linseed oll, olive ofl, 
tung oll, gum turpentine, resins, 
tobacco, and honey). Value of 
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In addition to this, the CCC has made 
loans on an additional $3,223,000,000 worth 
of commodities, mostly cotton, wheat, corn, 
and tobacco, a major portion of which will 
be owned by the American people before the 
year is out. 

Thus, the taxpayers own but can't use 
over $6 billion worth of farm products. 

The CCO had a net realized loss of 6215 
million on the surpluses it bought in the 
period from June 1 last year to April 30 this 
year, This agency is empowered to Jend up 
to €8,500,000,000, and already has bought 
over $6,175,000,000 In farm goods. 

This is in the face of headlines in Friday's 
papers: “Huge Wheat Crop Seen“; Canada 
Expects Wheat Glut”; and “Rise in World 
Cotton Supply Seen Despite High-Level Use.” 

There's enough wheat to care for the 
United States if not a single sheaf is raised 
this year—and to care for our normal ex- 
ports, too. The United States will grow 
about 1 billion bushels, 

TWO-MONTH PROP DEAL 


Nonfarm Americans who have noticed that 
the price of potatoes has doubled recently 
will be interested to know that there has 
been a 2-month program of price-propping 
by the Government. This cost the taxpayers 
$1,300,000. But the surplus has disappeared. 

Who said the Nation's farms have been 
completely mechanized? Farmers still bene- 
fit from a horse—a trojan horte in Con- 
gress—with which 6 million farmers have 
won another victory over nearly 65 million 
consumers, 
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But farms have been mechanized and im- 
proved sufficiently so that the antiquated 
parity and price-support system can be 
scrapped, This old legislative device was 
designed to guaranty food to the industrial 
workers when the trend away from the farm 
seemed to imperil it. 

It was not intended to guaranty an an- 
nual wage to every farm owner at the ex- 
pense of the consuming public, nor was it 
conceived with the purpose of supplying a 
Cadillac with every silo. 


Ninety Percent Procrastination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ol 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


or UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
it is not often that I find myself in 
agreement with the policies of the Wash- 
ington Post newspaper, but occasionally 
they do come forward with a meritorious 
editorial which is worthy of attention. 
Such an article appeared in the Post's 
Sunday edition for June 13, 1954. This 
editorial calls attention to the folly of 
continuing the present rigid farm price 
support program, and urges congres- 
sional action to support the President's 
and Secretary Benson's recommenda- 
tions for flexible supports. 

I sincerely hope that we have enough 
courageous Congressmen who will not 
place political expediency ahead of prin- 
ciple in this election year so that we 


might enact effective farm legislation. 


Any agricultural program should be fair 
to big and little farmers alike, as well 
as to our own Nation’s consumers and 
taxpayers. As the President said last 
week in addressing the Citizens for 
Eisenhower rally here in Washington: 

I am completely unmoved by the argu- 
ments as to what constitutes good or win- 
ning politics. * * I know that what is 
right for America is politically right. 


The Washington Post editorial follows: 
NINETY PERCENT PROCRASTINATION 


President Eisenhower has reiterated his 
determination to press ahead with his farm 
program irrespective of politics, but this 
will not necessarily influence the attitude of 
Congress. Although the vote of the House 
Agriculture Committee to extend 90 percent 
price supports was anticipated, it nonetheless 
dealt a blow to the President's flexible sup- 
port plan. The Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee has not yet acted, but present signs 
are for a vote to extend rigid 90 percent sup- 
ports for another year. Meanwhile, there is 
every indication that 1954 will be another 
boom crop period and that surpluses will 
continue to pile up virtually across the board. 

An unfavorable committee vote would not 
infallibly mean an unfavorable vote by the 
full House and Senate on the President's 
plan for variabie supports from 90 down to 
75 percent of parity, depending on supply. 
More and more legislators, judging from 
reports, are beginning to see the absurdity of 
subsidized surpluses and general overpro- 
duction. Even if Congress should vote to 
extend 90 percent supports, Secretary Ben- 
son has indicated that he would ask the 
President to veto the bill. It would be difi- 
cult for Congress to pass the bill over the 
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President's veto. And if a veto were sus- 
tained, the long-deferred Anderson law of 
1949, providing flexible supports, would au- 
tomatically go into effect. 

Any proposal to get away from 90 percent 
supports is politically troublesome, of course, 
because it seems to imply a drop in farm in- 
come. There is a misconception that rigid 
supports are a great help to the little farm- 
er. Actually they give a windfall to the 
efficient farmer because they are based on 
the lowest common denominator; and the 
hill farmer of Alabama or Arkansas receives 
relatively little tangible benefit. In any 
case, it does not make sense to base the 
price-support system on inefficient produc< 
tion. 

Perhaps flexible supports are not the only 
means or the best means of meeting the 
problem of overproduction. But procrasti- 
nation is not an answer, either; and the sur- 
pluses are mounting. Congress cannot in 
conscience merely shrug its shoulders, 
Flexible supports at least ought to have a try. 
It is ridiculous to think that all major crops, 
under widely varying conditions, justify the 
same price support percentage. 

If the administration is wise, however, it 
will learn something from the opposition to 
fiexible supports. To prosper and meet the 
genuine needs of the people, the Nation's 
agriculture must be an efficient agriculture, 
There must be some means of getting mar- 
ginal production out of agriculture (and 
rigid 90 percent supports merely serve to 
encourage marginal production). There 
must be some means of retraining displaced 
farmers in other pursuits. The administra- 
tion might be in a better position to persuade 
legislators to its views on price supports if 
it could show that the necessary readjust- 
ments would be carried out, not through the 
heartless device of bankruptcy, but through 
& positive human program. 


Are We Planning a Shadow Army? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events in the Far East seem to indicate 
that serious discussion and debate is in 
order before the Congress accepts the 
drastic cutback in our ground forces. - 

The Army Chief of Staff, Gen. 
Matthew Ridgway, has told the House 
appropriation subcommittee, in his 
words, “I would not think we can in- 
crease combat effectiveness.” The Army 
Chief of Staff was referring here specifi- 
cally to the 1955 Eisenhower budget for 
the Army. Let us not hastily cut back 
our ground forces when we need them, at 
least as a deterrent, in the tense inter- 
national situation, 

Some well-chosen words of advice on 
this subject were contained in a recent 
editorial in the Army Times of April 10, 
1954. I include this editorial in the 
Recorp in the hope that it will aid my 
colleagues in their consideration of the 
military appropriation bill: 

Suapow Anmy 

After a somewhat ambiguous start, the of- 
ficial “line” explaining America's new 
strength alinement for defense purposes is 
becoming more clearcut. Our overwhelming 
concentration on long-range alrpower is not 
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based, It seems, on any threat of “instant 
retaliation” against an aggressor on our part 
nor on our capacity to carry it out. Neither 
are we abandoning conventional means of 
warfare to put all our reliance on drawing- 
board doodles and pushbutton gadgets. 

Instead, we intend to continue to maintain 
a well-equipped Army here and abroad; to 
consult with our allies and aid in bullding 
up their own strength; and to bring our air 
defenses to maximum effectiveness. 

Meanwhile, Defense leaders will continue 
to hope that the Korean war doesn't break 
out again, that the ROK Army reaches 20- 
division strength by the middle of this year, 
that the new Japanese Army is allowed to 
continue to rebuild and that no further 
strain is put upon United States troops 
overseas. = 

That is what emerged from recent De- 
fense testimony before a Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee and it was probably good 
news for our friends overseas, who have been 
quaking over some of Secretary Dulles’ re- 
marks on “instant retaliation.” It was less 
than comforting, however, for the United 
States Army to learn that—with a strength 
reduced by a quarter of a million men—it 
would have to continue to carry out its pres- 
ent worldwide mission of defending West Eu- 
rope, Korea, Japan, Okinawa, Alaska, Green- 
land, the Caribbean and—who can say?— 
Indochina. 

Testifying before the committee, Army 
Chief of Staff Ridgway was moved, indeed, 
to reveal that a reduced celling of 1,172,700 
men had been imposed on the Army. Up to 
that moment no Defense officials had ever 
said that ceiling had been placed on any 
service, because the implication then would 
be that Defense's New Look was dictated by 
the desire to save budget money rather than 
on sober calculation of the threat facing us. 

By citing a few hard figures, General 
Ridgway tried to show the committee how 
big a handicap the Army faced, under the 
contemplated strength limits. He said that 
of the 1,172,700 men the Army expects to 
have 18 months from now, 315,000 will be 
in fixed jobs in communications or joint 
headquarters activities, or as trainers, 
trainees, patients, transients, or in other 
spots imposed on the Army by law. This 
would leave the Army with about 857,700 for 
combat and support troops. About 188,200 
are in support activities, worldwide, leaving 
the Army with 669,500 troops to fill out the 
combat field forces. 

Since full-strength requirements for the 
units contemplated for the Army in fiscal 
year 1955 are 600,000 men, it would leave a 
mere 500 available for support units in the 
field, such as signal battalions, bakery units, 
ordnance shops. The figure ts ridiculous on 
ita face, but since these support units must 
be maintained their strength must come 
from, and deplete, the only available source: 
the combat units. : 

Let's hope the committee members lent 
careful ears to this point. If not, they are 
in for a rude awakening in June 1955 when 
they learn that no more than 2 or 3 Army 
divisions are at full strength. 


Time and the River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Memphis Press-Scimitar of 
May 28, 1954; 
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TIME AND THE RIVER 


“Time is getting to be a critical factor.” 

Those were the words of Brig. Gen. John 
R. Hardin, president of the Mississippi River 
Commission, before the House Public Works 
Committee. 

General Hardin was talking about lack of 
authorization for the United States Engi- 
neers to do something to keep the Atcha- 
falaya River from capturing the Mississippl 
River's main channel 200 miles north of New 
Orleans, and discharging the flow into the 
gulf by a shorter route. 

We hope General Hardin made the urgency 
plain to this committee with these facts 
that cannot be misunderstood: 

Two years ago the engineers estimated 23 
percent of the flow was going through the 
connecting channel Into the Atchafalaya 
route. 

This year 30 percent of the flow is going 
that way. 

Time and the river are running mates, as 
a rule. Changes take from decades to cen- 
turies and there is little rush. 

Now it appears we have an exception to 
the rule, 

The diversion channel is developing with 
exceptional rapidity, and the engineers says 
a 40 percent flow would be difficult to con- 
trol, and perhaps impossible. 

At the present rate of increase there could 
be 40 percent flow within 30 months. 

We hope the committee, and the House 
as a whole, will take favorable action to 
stop this threat to the economy of the entire 
lower Mississippi River valley before it gets 
out of control. 


Eisenhower Appeal Temperate, 
Convincing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
according to a recent editorial in the 
Salt Lake Tribune, the people of Utah 
and the country still like Ike. It is very 
encouraging and heartwarming to me to 
note that our people are very discerning 
and alert in selecting leadership—and 
demanding support of Congress for the 
President's program. 

The respect and dignity which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has brought to the 
White House has renewed the faith of 
our American citizens in our constitu- 
tional government where the executive, 
the legislative, and the judicial branches 
all occupy their proper sphere. We 
have in Dwight D. Eisenhower a Presi- 
dent not only capable of leading, but 
fully worthy of the high honors which 
have been accorded to him. 

I commend the editors of the Salt 
Lake Tribune for the following fine arti- 
cle, which appeared in this Utah paper 
on June 12, 1954: 

EGENHOWER APPEAL TEMPERATE, CONVINCING 

President Eisenhower's earnest appeal for 
less political fission and more political fusion 
should bring favorable response. 

If Members of Congress heed the Presi- 
‘dent's call for favorable action on his lagging 
legislative program and listen to the “I still 
like Ike” people at home, there surely will 
be a break in the ominous clouds hanging 
over major administration recommendations, 
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The speech, delivered before the Citizens 
for Eisenhower Congressional Committee and 
carried over major networks, was character- 
ized by typical temperance and reasonable- 
ness of the President. He did not belabor 
lawmakers who have stalled or sidetracked 
much of his program; he did not censure 
them for failure to act. Though he alluded 
to the highly publicized distractions, he said 
Congress has been hard at work. 

Mr. Eisenhower's temperance was in sharp 
contrast to some explosive outbursts of his 
predecessors, who castigated Congress for 
failing to follow the President's wishes, The 
appeal was directed to Democrats as well as 
to Republicans and he stressed that his 
program had a bipartisan origin. The Presi- 
dent is having trouble with a wing of his 
party which would turn back the clock and 
with Democrats who are trying to capitalize 
on every schism and failure of the adminis- 
tration for their own advantage in the com- 
ing congressional elections. 

Mr. Eisenhower correctly described his pro- 
gram as threefold “to protect our freedoms; 
to foster a growing, prosperous, peacetime 
economy, and to fulfill the government's 
obligations in helping solve the human prob- 
lems of our citizenry.” 

The total objective, he said, “is to help 
assure every willing American to enjoy good 
health, a good job, a good education, a good 
home, a good country.” He received an 
enthusiastic ovation when he pledged to keep 
everlastingly at the job of uprooting sub- 
version wherever it is found and when, dis- 
cussing the administration's farm program, 
he declared “I am completely unmoved by 
arguments as to what constitutes good or 
winning politics. * * * I know that what is 
right for America is politically right.” 

These are sound, statesmanlike observa- 
tions and they should appeal to all Ameri- 
cans who put their country’s welfare above 
partisan considerations. He spoke with un- 
usual conviction and good sense in dis- 
cussing the farm program, against which 
political pressure is particularly strong. 

Mr. Eisenhower spoke in a somewhat im- 
proved climate for some progress has been 
made in the last week or so with important 
parts of his pledge to preserve social gains, 
Social-security expansion was passed in the 
House and a public-housing bill in the Sen- 
ate. Both still face tough sledding but with 
firm pressure from the White House may yet 
be enacted. 

Mr. Eisenhower is the least political Presl- 
dent to occupy the White House in many 
generations. The recent report of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Survey Research Center 
corroborated what many observers have al- 
ready said, that Mr. Eisenhower won the 
presidential election as a person not a party's 
standard bearer. Not only this, as summar- 
ized in Scientific American, the majority of 
the voters made up their minds to support 
him even before the campaign. 

Members of Congress, of both political 
faiths, would do well to remember that Mr, 
Eisenhower still retains much of the con- 
fidence and faith of the American people. 
His strength remains with the masses and 
these masses are more interested in political 
fusion for American's welfare than political 
fission for the benefit of any politicians, 


Lawrence, Mass., Fire Fighters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include herein a portion of my remarks 
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at the annual memorial services and 
breakfast conducted by the fire fighters 
of Lawrence, Mass., on Sunday morning, 
June 13, 1954: 

‘The world could use a lot more fire fighters, 

To put the damper on communism, that 
inflammatory doctrine that would spread 
through all nations and all peoples, burning 
out spiritual values from the life of man 
and leaving him but the shell of his former 
self. 

We checked the forest fire of communism 
that was sweeping down Korea. 

And we are keeping watch there to see 
that it does not break out again. 

There, and in Germany, and all around 
the large slave empire of Soviet Russia that 
always threatens to erupt against us if we 
should ever so weaken ourselves that we are 
unable to meet fire with fire. 

They call themselves Reds.“ and for once 
they speak the truth. Pyromaniacs by in- 
atinct, they are determined to destroy what 
they cannot build. Fires start sometimes by 
spontaneous combustion, defective wiring, 
or in various other ways, including fires that 
are set by mentally twisted persons who de- 
rive an insane pleasure from the ghastly 
spectacle that they engineer. 

Human life is cheap to the Communists. 
In their drive to subjugate the world, they 
will stop at nothing. Only the knowledge 
that we possess fire-power to turn against 
them stops the Russian Communists from 
unloosing the inferno of a third world war. 

As it is, they are using their satellites to 
apply the torch that starts smaller confilcts, 
making us run here and there in order to 
wear down our manpower and our resources. 

They are experts in other forms of incen- 
diariem, trying to “burn us up” against our 
allies, trying to incite other people against 
us by their propaganda, or getting us to 
quarrel heatedly among ourselves. 

These sparks are not accidental. 

The Reds have studied every method of 
developing friction among people and among 
nations. They know that the lie is the best 
way to kindle fears, resentments, and hate. 

And so they start hot rumors about a 
person, a race, a religion, or a nation, know- 
ing that there are always foolish people who, 
for the excitement of it, will pick up the 
rumor, add to it, and pass it along not know- 
ing that they are being used as trouble- 
makers by the Communists. 

As fire fighters, you understand the open 
blaze must contend with, as well as the 
hidden, smoldering flame that eats away in- 
side the partitions, 

The struggle against communism presents 
us with similar problems. 

To combat it in the feld, where it engages 
in overt aggression, we must maintain suf- 
ficient force to deter it. This is no time to 
economize on our Defense Department. We 
need all the highly mobile apparatus, the 
engines and pumps and aerial ladders, and 
trained manpower, to extinguish the Com- 
munist flame whenever it licks out at the 
free world. 

At the same time, we must take precau- 
tions to fireproof the United States against 
espionage and subversion. 

Each one of us must maintain a “fire- 
watch” to detect intolerance, and nip it in 
the bud, before it spreads its corrosive in- 
fluence among us to our own undoing. 

All of us must equip ourselves with the 
facts and the truths to stamp out the embers 
of prejudice, and ignorance, and hysteria, 
before they fan into the all-consuming con- 
Nagration that would destroy us from within. 

Abroad, 24 hours around the clock, our 
Armed Forces maintain constant and ready 
watch against the outbreak of “the Red ter- 
ror.” : 

At home our job is to support these 
fuardians of our liberties by a fire-preven- 
tion program that will clean up our mental 
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attics, get rid of any Communists who may 
be lurking in the cellar, and by making 
certain that we do not overload our emo- 
tional outlets to the point that we short- 
circuit ourselves. 

There is a duty for all of us to perform, 
with cool efficiency and intelligent courage. 

In the same spirit of public service that 
we honor in those members of the Lawrence 
Fire Department who have passed on to their 
eternal reward. 

They had a job to do. 

And a responsibility to live up to. 

We recall with affection and with pride 
that they were good and brave men, engaged 
in a hazardous occupation for the protection 
of Lawrence and its people. 

Vigilant and capable in defending our city 
from the scourge of roaring flames. 

As all Americans, like the volunteer fire 
brigades of old, we must respond to the 
general alarm that now sounds, calling upon 
us to put up fire barriers against the spread 
of communism, 

And to oppose it in every way until it is 
quenched in the smoking ashes of its own 
ruins. 


Batture Newsprint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New Orleans Times-Picayune: 

Barron NEWSPRINT 


Prospects of utilizing southern-grown 
hardwoods—including millions of cords of 
cottonwood grown along Mississippi River 
battures—in making newsprint under a 
process considered feasible by the United 
States Department of Commerce represent an 
economic venture that would be both profita- 
ble and unexpectdly useful to the South, 
The jJust-issued report on the economic feasi- 
bility of using southern hardwoods for news- 
print describes experiments indicating hard- 
woods can be used for this purpose if sufi- 
cient quantities are available. Most impor- 
tant, the report points out that in addition 
to birch, beech, and maple, the problem tree 
of the South—cottonwood—is not only prac- 
tical for making newsprint but, as every 
southerner knows, widely available. 

There are some 2.9 billion cubic feet of 
hardwood stands already avaliable in the 
South, the report says. Cottonwood—which 
is easily grown along batture lands on the 
unprotected sides of levee lines—would pro- 
duce 4.8 cords per acre per year. Some 2 
million acres of land between the levees 
lying along the river from Cairo, II., to Baton 
Rouge are unsuited for crops other than 
cottonwood. These lands would annualy 
procure something like 96 miilion cords a 
year when cottonwood trees are mature. 
This represents 600 million cubic feet an- 
nually, since the average 15-year yield is 300 
cubic feet per acre. 

If this utilization of battures for cultiva- 
tion of cottonwood trees and their exploita- 
tion as a source of newsprint succeeds, the 
South would gain an unanticipated windfall. 
For few have been optimistic enough to 
figure out any other profitable utilization of 
the land lying along the levees. Realization 
will depend, however, upon establishment of 
a newsprint mill along the lower Mississip- 
pi River. Businessmen who have noted the 
$20 million investment of a northern paper 
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company in Maine for a mill that will use 
hardwoods could profitably look at the wind- 
fall in the lower Mississippi's batture back- 
yard. 


The Bricker Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, every Re- 
publican Member of Congress from Illi- 
nois believes in and supports some form 
of the Bricker amendment. We want to 
prevent future abuse of the treatymak- 
ing power, and we want to outlaw execu- 
tive agreements as a substitute for con- 
stitutional treaties. Senator DIRKSEN, 
of Illinois, also strongly favors some form 
of the Bricker amendment. Why then 
did not the Illinois State Republican 
platform committee face this issue 
squarely and take a definite stand? 


The Bricker amendment is very much 
alive. It is far from being dead. It will 
be adopted by Congress either at this 
session or the next. It lacked only one 
vote in the Senate—60 for and 31 
against—of the required two-thirds vote 
necessary for adoption. 


Senator Dovcras, of Tllinois, voted 
against the Bricker amendment. This 
means that in the senatorial battle in 
Illinois this fall between Joe Meek and 
Senator Dovctas, the Bricker amend- 
ment will be one of the principal issues, 
The question will be: “Shall we return 
Senator Douglas to the United States 
Senate—a man who voted against the 
Bricker amendment—or shall we elect 
Joe Meek who will vote for the Bricker 
amendment”? 


Mr. Speaker, as a part of these re- 
marks I want to extend the following 
editorial from the June 12, 1954, issue of 
the Chicago Tribune: 

Tux STATE PLATFORM 

Governor Stratton has proposed for what 
seems to be to us a wholly specious reason, 
that the Republican State platform, to be 
submitted to the party convention in Spring- 
field today, should avoid a position on the 
Bricker amendment. There has been strong 
party sentiment in support of the amend- 
ment which would prevent abuse and ex- 
tension of the treaty power. 

The Governor argues that the Bricker 
amendment “is not any longer an issuc,” 
because it was voted on once by the Senate. 
That vote was 60 in favor of the amendment, 
31 opposed. Because of the two-thirds ma- 
jority required in each House on a constitu- 
tional amendment, the proposal failed to 
carry by a single vote. 

Mr. Stratton can hardly contend, on the 
basis of this vote last February, that the 
Bricker amendment was decisively rejected, 
for it commanded a very large majority, 
although just short of what was needed. 
Nor can he contend that the amendment 
does not represent good Republican Party 
doctrine, for 32 Republican Senators voted 
in favor of it, and only 14 against. Thus 
the Republicans stood, by more than 2 to 1, 
in support of the measure. The margin of 
Democrats favoring the amendment was sim- 
ilar, if not quite so high. Twenty-eight 
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Democrats voted for the amendment, and 16 
against it. 

The Bricker amendment, far from being 
dead, is very much alive. It has enlisted 
the support of vast numbers of Americans 
of both parties. Those who sponsor it in 
Congress are planning to bring it up for con- 
sideration again. The voters of Illinois want 
to know how the Republican Party in the 
State stands on this vital issue. 

Mr. Stratton may feel that, inasmuch as 
Mr. Eisenhower called for defeat of the 
Bricker amendment, some requirement of 
submission to Presidential leadership ought 
to compel the party in Illinois to remain 
silent. He overlooks two things. The first 
is that amending the Constitution is not a 
proper concern of the President. The de- 
cision rests with Congress and the States. 
A resolution for a constitutional amendment 
does not come to the President's desk for ap- 
proval or disapproval, His lobbying against 
the Bricker amendment was unprecedented 
in Presidential history. 

The second consideration is that every 
Member of the Senate and House gets to vote 
on a constitutional amendment. As the 
Bricker proposal will be up for action again, 
any Republican representing Illinois in either 
House will be called upon to declare his 
position. Why not let the people know now 
what their position will be? 

Joseph Meck, the Republican nominee for 
Senator in the November election, has de- 
clared his support of the Bricker amendment. 
The Republican Congressmen from Illinois 
who are seeking reelection can be counted 
upon to support the amendment What good 
will be serve in planting a suggestion with 
the people that the Republican State organ- 
ization is too timid to back them whole- 
heartedly? 

Pussyfooting on this issue may lead to 
pussyfooting on other issues of comparable 
importance. An impression of party vacilla- 
tion, if not of party weakness, will be created. 
It it has to be done that way, the delegates 
to the State convention must discharge 
their duty by amending the platform from 
the conyention floor and contributing any 
firmness that may be lacking. 


Meeting a Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by the gentleman from Texas, Hon. 
Wricut Patman, before the 55th annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers at Washington, D. C., 
June 13, 1954: 

Mr. President, members of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers, and guests, 
it’s a real pleasure to be here with you today 
and to haye this opportunity to attend the 
55th annual NARGUS convention. 

There are not many trade associations in 
the United States that have held 55 annual 
conventions, and I understand that NARGUS 
is several years older than this number of 
conventions indicates. 

So I want to offer my congratulations to 
the members of this fine organization and to 
its officers and directors, who have con- 
tributed so much to its success. z 

Your able and fine secretary-manager, Mrs. 
Marle Kiefer, has made a wonderful record in 
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the association field. She is highly regarded 
by the experts and professionals in the public 
relations and trade-association circles, as 
well as in the United States Congress. Your 
association is to be commended for keeping 
a person who is constantly improving the 
value and worth of your great organiza- 
tion. 

I also desire to congratulate the officers of 
your group, and Mrs. Kiefer in particular, for 
securing the services of such a fine, intelli- 
gent, and hard-working and effective person 
to represent you here in Washington and on 
Capitol Hill as Henry Bison. If you were to 
look the country over you could not find a 
better person to do this work than Henry 
Bison. He not only stands well and is per- 
sonally regarded highly by Members of Con- 
gress, but he is also well and favorably known 
by representatives of other powerful groups 
in the trade-association field. It is certainly 
a compliment to you to have a person like 
Henry that some of the most proficient ex- 
perts in this field anxiously and eagerly fol- 
low. It can truthfully be said that they 
work with Henry Bison 100 percent. Such 
coordination and cooperation are conducive 
to the best results, and I predict as long as 
you have this type of representation here in 
Washington your interests will be carefully 
and properly served and the best results 
will be obtained for you. 

Doubtless a major share of the credit for 
securing good people like Mrs. Kiefer and 
Henry Bison should go to the able officers 
and board of directors your group invariably 
selects to administer the work of the asso- 
ciation. 

It is very fortunate for the independent 
grocers that NARGUS has grown to be as 
strong as it is, for if ever there was a time 
when independent grocers need an asso- 
ciation to fight for their rights it is now. 

I know what I am talking about, because 
I have devoted all of my public life fighting 
on behalf of independent businessmen. I 
believe, just as you do, that the lifeblood of 
this great Nation of ours is the prosperity of 
the Independent businessman. 

Through the many years I have been in 
this battle, there have been occasions when 
the future did not look bright. For in- 
stance, my memory goes back to the late 
1920's and the early 1930's when the jugger- 
naut of price discriminations against inde- 
pendent grocers and small distributors was 
spreading ruin and despair throughout the 
Nation. 

These were the days before the Robinson- 
Patman Act was passed when the small mer- 
chant was viclously penalized by his large 
rivals. These were the days when a very 
large corporate distributor told one of its 
suppliers to sell it at manufacturing cost 
and make up the loss by charging small 
customers. 

The evil practices that went on at this 
time—before the Robinson-Patman Act— 
simply stagger the imagination. Many of 
you grocers in the audience were not in 
business for yourself then. For that reason, 
I urge you to talk to your fellow grocers, 
who were operating thelr own businesses at 
this time. Ask them to describe how they 
were hurt by discriminations imposed on 
them, and how they had to fight against great 
odds to save their business from bankruptcy. 
Experience is a great teacher, and only 
someone who has seen the effect of these 
practices can fully appreciate how terrible 
they actually were. 

In 1936, the Robinson-Patman Act was 
passed and put a stop to most of these evil 
practices. But that was almost eighteen 
years ago. What is the situation today? 
How do we stand now in protecting equality 
of opportunity for all businesses, regardless 
of size? Is the Robinson-Patman Act being 
fearlessly enforced to its fullest extent? 

I only wish I could stand here this after- 
noon and tell you that the act is in safe 
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hands, that it is being applied as Congress 
intended it should and that you need have 
no fear about its future. 

But in all honesty I cannot, because it just 
isn't so—far from it. The truth is that the 
Robinson-Patman Act, the Magna Carta of 
independent merchants, is in mortal peril. 
The danger to the act is now greater than 
ever before in its history; and with the pass- 
ing of each day, it grows even worse. And 
I know of no group of businessmen who 
stand to suffer more as a result of this con- 
dition than do independent retail grocers. 

This act grew out of a long history of un- 
fair and discriminatory practices, which de- 
prived independent grocers of their rights 
as free citizens to succeed and prosper ac- 
cording to the efficiency of their endeavors. 
Because the tragedy and harm inflicted on 
members of this association helped to give 
birth to the Robinson-Patman Act, you and 
your fellow grocers will be one of the chief 
groups of victims to be sacrificed by the 
malignant forces bent on weakening or 
destroying this law. 

I have spent my lifetime fighting for the 
rights of the small-business man, and every- 
thing within me cries out against the evil 
which is now being perpetrated in the name 
of “improving the antitrust laws.” Improve- 
ment. If there is much more of the im- 
provement” we have been having of late, 
the act will be “improved” right out of 
existence. 

Well, I'm not going to sit back and see 
the this country has made in giving 
the little fellow a fair chance to succeed 
go down the drain. And I don't know any 
better place to “lay it on the line” than 
before this convention. So, here goes. 

The Robinson-Patman Act is now under 
the most vicious, insidious, and deceptive 
attacks that have ever been launched against 
an antitrust statute. The deplorable part 
of the subversive attacks against the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act is that for the most part 
they are carried on underground by people 
who will not come out and identify them- 
selves. Neither will many of them openly 
admit they are opposed to the act and would 
like to see it repealed. Instead, they claim 
to support the law and only wish to see it 
“clarified.” 

Now, I know you grocers, coming from 
the far corners of the Nation, are not up 
on the latest Washington “mumbo jumbo.” 
So maybe you don’t know that in the anti- 
trust legislative field “to clarify” is a $2 
word meaning “to massacre, to slaughter, to 
destroy,” but in a slow gradual manner 
so no one will know what is really hap- 
pening. 

I hope someday that the “interests,” who 
are pouring money into the campaign against 
the Robinson-Patman Act, will be forced to 
reveal themselves. And if I ever have an 
opportunity to do so, I will help put the 
spotlight on them. 

You know the effort to destroy the act 
really began back in 1948-49, when there 
was a controversy over whether it was legal 
for suppliers to sell at delivered prices or 
to absorb freight. At that time some of 
the leaders in the steel Industry were quoted 
as saying Congress must act fast to amend 
the Robinson-Patman Act so as to permit 
the basing-point system of pricing to con- 
tinue. As a result of the demand for 
speed, a bill was rushed through Congress 
in 1950 to weaken the act. But, fortunately, 
President Truman saw the evil that would 
be accomplished, and he vetoed it. 

Actually, all this effort and speed to 
weaken the act just to permit the basing- 
point system was totally unnecessary—as- 
suming that was its real purpose. 

The Supreme Court did not outlaw selling 
at delivered prices or absorbing freight, but 
it did hold in the Cement Institute case that 
the basing-point system is illegal Uf it is 


practiced by means of a conspiracy or agree- 
ment among competitors. 
Now then, unless those who wanted to 


mies of the act to destroy it without the 
public knowing their real purpose. 

So I introduced a bill of my own in the 
House—H. R. 5848—to strengthen the act. 
And I put in this bill a very significant pro- 
vision to see how much support it would get. 

This provision specifically states that noth- 
ing in the act “shall prevent a seller from 
selling at a delivered price and for that pur- 
pose absorbing freight necessary to enable 
him in good faith to meet an equally low 
price of a competitor in any market, if his 
delivered price in the market is available to 
all his competing customers therein.” 

Now those who honestly believe that the 
Robinson-Patman Act interferes with the 
basing-point system should have favored my 
bill, because it gave them what they were 
asking. Unfortunately, and for some unex- 
plainable reason, the people who have been 
fighting the act on the theory that it needs 
to be changed to establish the legality of the 


have more behind their plans than they care 
to admit. However, I will leave that ques- 
tion for you to decide. 

Now I want to say a word about the efforts 
being made to destroy the provision of the 
act prohibiting payment of false brokerage 
fees. 

First, let me make one thing very clear. 
The brokerage section of the act is abso- 
Iutely essential to the success of this law in 
protecting independent retail grocers against 
discriminatory practices that will rob them 
of their right to equality of opportunity with 
their larger competitors. Before the act 
became law, investigations brought out 
clearly and unmistakably that receipt of 
phony brokerage was a favorite device the 
large chains used to bludgeon small com- 
petitors, including small chains. The final 
report of the Federal Trade Commission re- 
port on the chain-store investigation, sub- 
mitted to the Congress in 1934, revealed the 
fact that out of 23 instances in which food 
manufacturers stated they acceded to the 
demands of the chains, 15 were demands for 
brokerage. This means that the section of 
the act prohibiting phony brokerage pay- 
ments either stands or falls with the entire 
act. You cannot separate this provision 
from the others in the law. If it goes, the 
whole act will go with it. 

There are, however, a handful of whole- 
salers sponsoring voluntary groups, who per- 
sist in falling to recognize this fact. ‘This 
small insignificant group is backing an at- 
tempt to fix the law so they can collect 
phony brokerage payments. 

A subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, under the leadership of Sena- 
tor Lancer, held open hearings on S. 2604, 
which is one of the bills this group is back- 
ing. I was privileged to participate in the 
hearing at the invitation of Senator LANGER, 
chairman of the committee. 

At this hearing, the grave dangers arising 
from this attempt to open up the section 
against phony brokerage were clearly 
brought out. It was shown that if this small 
group of wholesalers is granted the privi- 
lege of getting brokerage fees, then all buy- 
ers, including the large chains, must be 
given the same right, because in this coun- 
try equality under the law is more than just 
® phrase; it is a basic principle of justice by 
which we live. Thus, it is not possible to 
Give this special-interest group a privilege 
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that is not accorded all buyers. The fact 
that the Robinson-Patman Act now accords 
to all equal rights is the source of its 
strength. Imagine an act designed to pro- 
vide equality of opportunity for all actually 
creating an easy avenue for concealing price 
discriminations to a few. 

While I am on the subject of this par- 
ticular attempt to wreck the act, I want to 
commend NARGUS for seeing through the 
smoke screen sent up by the small clique, 
who want phony brokerage payments. I 
know this took real courage, because of their 
false claim that small independent grocers 
would benefit from these payments. Fortu- 
nately, NARGUS and its members refused 
to fall in the trap, but instead opposed any 
effort to amend section 2 (c). And I am 
glad to relate that this opposition was not 
passive or weak-kneed. NARGUS has been 
vigilant and vigorous in defense of this law. 
This is a matter of genuine satisfaction to 
me. It is also something that you can take 
pride in, for your interests are being well 
represented. 

I am sure that you all know that there is 
now before the Congress numerous bills to 
weaken or destroy the Robinson-Patman Act. 
The last time I counted, there were eight 
such bills pending in Congress. 

I am not going into detail explaining the 
harm any one of these bills would do to in- 
dependent retail grocers. But I do want to 
call your attention to the seriousness of the 
situation. Never before has there been so 
many measures pending in Congress for the 
purpose of letting down the bars against 
harmful price discrimination. 

This is really tragic, because right now— 
today—the Robinson-Patman Act is needed 
more than it has been for the past several 
years. The conspiracy to distort and de- 
oL this law could not come at a worse 

e. 

However, so far, because of the heroic re- 
sistance put up against these bad bills, they 
have not passed. Now please don’t misun- 
derstand me, I am not depreciating this ac- 
complishment, but I do not want to say 
anything which could give you the Idea that 
the fight is over. Any such idea would not 
only be wrong, but it would be extremely 
dangerous. For the enemies of the act, 
while small in number, are nevertheless very 
persistent and exceedingly clever. This is 
no time to celebrate, but rather it is a time 
to rededicate yourselves to defending this 
law against whatever attacks may come in 
the future, 

What I have fust said may have given you 
the impression that perhaps an even harder 
struggle is just ahead. This is the case and 
I regret very much the necessity of telling 
you it. 

For several years now, legislative attacks 
have been made on the Robinson-Patman 
Act. They have been dangerous to the vi- 
tality and effectiveness of the law. All of 
us know about these attacks. We have been 
aware of them and have done something 
about them. 

But within recent months, there has arisen 
another and more insidious form of assault 
on the act, which is impairing its effective- 
ness and hamstringing its ability to strike 
at discriminatory practices before they have 
a chance to corrupt a market and cause 
serious harm to the competitive system. 

I refer to the recent trend in decisions 
since the new chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission has taken over. 

Let me state right now that what I am 
about to say is not partisan in any way. 
The Chairman of the Commission happens 
to be a Republican; so do a majority of its 
members. But that has nothing to do with 
my making the charge that recent decisions 
and opinions of the Commission, as well as 
some of the changes it has made in its rules 
of practice, are und the Robinson- 
Patman Act and its enforcement, 
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This is a very serious matter, because if 
the present trend continues, it will not be 
necessary for the enemies of the act to con- 
tinue as they have in the past, seeking leg- 
islation opening up the act. This same ob- 
jective could be accomplished by a slow and 
gradual process of erosion, whereby the au- 
thority, scope, and effectiveness of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act is worn away by the ray- 
ages of Commission determinations that 
deprive it of the force and strength, which 
the Congress intended it should have. 

My primary purpose here this afternoon 
is to give warning that the new leadership 
and control over the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion bears close watching. Ominous signs 
are arising that a majority of its present 
members are not disposed to enforce the 
act to its fullest exent, Many of the recent 
actions they have taken give the distinct 
impression that the Commission is pulling 
back or withdrawing and that it considers 
the time ripe for a strategic retreat. 

Apparently, those who now are in control 
believe the previous administration went too 
far in applying the law against monopolistic 
and discriminatory practices. The New Look 
at the Commission is one of looking for ways 
to counteract the Robinson-Patman Act; in 
other words, making it easier to violate and 
harder to enforce. 

In just a moment I will outline to you 
some of the areas where the Commission 
has given evidence of a desire to weaken the 
act and its enforcement. 

But before doing that, I want to make one 
point clear. 

It is that the danger to the act, which 
comes from inside the Commission, is far 
more serious than that which it faces from 
without. By that, I mean an overt attack 
out in the open for all to see is much easier 
to deal with than is internal subversion. 
We have scen this fact time and again in 
our efforts to meet the Communist menace, 
I, therefore, caution you against any feel- 
ing of complacency that because efforts to 
weaken the act in Congress have not suc- 
ceeded, the law and all it stands for is safe. 
If anyone has the idea that this is so, he had 
better get rid of it before it is too late, 
Many times, word has reached my ear that 
the Commission staff is being demoralized by 
changes in policy and personnel. I do not, 
at present, have the means to investigate 
the situation; but if what is said Is true, then 
I can assure you the act stands in greater 
danger than any of us dare imagine. 

Now, I have said that recent opinions and 
decisions coming from the Federal Trade 
Commission indicate a change in views, 
which, if pursued, will weaken and under- 
mine the act. 

I do not have time to list all of these for 
you, so I will pick out only a few. 

The first has to do with what effect a price 
discrimination must have under section 2 
(a) of the act before it can be prohibited 
by the Commission, This is a tremendously 
important question, because under the act, 
when the Commission has jurisdiction to pro- 
ceed and there is an unjustifiable price dis- 
crimination, the only remaining issue is 
what the effect of the discrimination has 
been. 

Prior to passage of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, the law against price discriminations re- 
quired a showing of general injury to com- 
petition. This was found by Congress to be 
inadequate, because it prevented effective ac- 
tion being taken against discriminations be- 
fore they have a chance to cause widespread 
harm and injury to the competitive system. 
As a result of this restriction, the Commis- 
sion was prevented from striking at harmful 
practices in their insipiency, and this was one 
of the original purposes for creating the 
Commission. This idea is expressed in the 
adage that an ounce of preyention is worth 
& pound of cure, 
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To correct this defect, the Congress passed 
the Robinson-Patman Act and broadened 
the jurisdictional scope of the Commission 
to act against price discriminations by mak- 
ing them illegal, not only when their effect 
could injure competition substantially, but 
also when it could injure a competitor vic- 
timized by the discrimination. This was 
stated in the Senate and House report on 
the Robinson-Patman Act before it was en- 
acted, and legislative history makes it so 
clear that I cannot see how there can be any 
doubt about it. 

Furthermore, the Supreme Court in the 
Morton Salt case upheld this view. In that 
case, the defendant contended that since 
salt is a small item in the retail grocery 
store, the effect of its price discriminations 
against small purchasers did not substanti- 
ally lessen competition. But the Supreme 
Court unanimously held a showing of a sub- 
stantial injury was not necessary to prove a 
discrimination illegal. Here is what the 
Court sald: 

“There are many articles In a grocery store 
that, considered separately, are compara- 
tively small parts of a merchant's stock. 
Congress intended to protect a merchant 
from competitive injury attributable to dis- 
criminatory prices on any or all goods sold 
in interstate commerce * * * The new pro- 
vision [in the Robinson-Patman Act] here 
controlling, was intended to justify a finding 
of injury to competition by a showing of 
‘injury to the competitor victimized by the 
discrimination.’ “ 

Nevertheless, despite what Congress and 
the Supreme Court have said on this ques- 
tion, a majority; of the present members of 
the Commission have indicated that they are 
disposed to follow a policy of requiring a 
showing of substantial injury, which is rea- 
sonably probable before holding a discrim- 
ination illegal. This is the way I interpret 
the Commission's feelings in the matter 
based on its opinion in the General Foods 
case, which it dismissed last April. 

If I am correct in this assumption, the 
majority members of the Commission have 
taken upon themselves to disregard what 
Congress intended when it passed the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act, and then, as If that were 
not enough, have proceeded to overrule the 
Supreme Court. 

All this and the way the Commission 18 
dismissing cases these days makes me think 
that unless something is done to improve 
the situation at the Commission, it might 
be better for the country to abolish the Com- 
mission entirely and put the job of enforcing 
the act in the hands of the local United 
States attorneys. 

I want to call your attention to a very 
significant fact in this connection, which 
has been overlooked. It is that section 15 
of the Clayton Act charges the United States 
district attorneys, under supervision of the 
Attorney General, with the duty of institut- 
ing equity proceedings to prevent and re- 
strain violation of the Robinson-Patman 
Act provisions against price discriminations. 
The Supreme Court called specific attention 
to this fact in a recent opinion covering a 
case involving price discrimination filed by 
the Department of Justice against the Borden 
Co. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the Federal 
Trade Commission is not essential to en- 
forcement of the Robinson-Patman Act, even 
under present law. And if I may say so, I 
think it has been a big mistake to put so 
much emphasis on the need for the 
Commission, 

All of us need to reexamine our thinking 
on this point, for a good argument can be 
made that the United States District Attor- 
neys, acting with the help of the Department 
of Justice, can prevent violations of the 
Robinson-Patman Act more effectively and 
far more expeditiously than the Federal 
‘Trade Commission has done. 
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No one is benefiting from the act as it is 
being administered presently, and the least 
we could do is to save the taxpayers the $4 
million per year it is costing to run the 
agency. 

Certainly, if the Commission is goling to 
continue dismissing price-discrimination 
cases until the harm caused by such prac- 
tices contaminates the market and is about 
to ruin competition generally, then for all 
practical purposes, the Commission has re- 
pealed most of the act. The vital purpose 
of the act is to prevent these things from 
happening by protecting individual competi- 
tor's rights to equality of opportunity. 
When a deadly disease threatens a commun- 
ity, the authorities don't stand by idly until a 
plague develops. Instead, they go after the 
disease before it has a chance to develop. 

Unjustified price discriminations are also 
a disease—an economic disease—and the 
only way to prevent it from becoming a 
plague is to strike at it in its infancy. If we 
walt until discriminatory practices take root, 
then the job becomes one of prying open 
the market to competition. This is difficult 
and sometimes impossible. The very pur- 
pose of the Federal Trade Commission is to 
keep equality of opportunity for all business 
alive and healthy in the market at all times. 
If it does not do this, then it falls in ful- 
filling the very purpose for which it was 
created. s 

Another recent action by the Commission 
causes one to wonder if the New Look at the 
Commission is not one of a deathly pale. 

I refer here to the new rules of practice on 
consent orders. You all know that a consent 
order is an agreement entered into volun- 
tarlly between the offending party and the 
Commission which settles the cases without 
& trial. The party does not admit he vio- 
lated the law and there is no finding that 
he did so. All it amounts to Is an agreement 
that he will not do certain things considered 
as illegal, which the order lists. 

Before going any further, I want to make 
one point very clear. Nothing I am about to 
say should be construed as meaning that I 
am opposed to consent settlements in all 
Federal Trade Commission cases. If they 
are entered into under a procedure, which 
lays down necessary rules for the protection 
of the public interest, they can be very use- 
ful. 

This point that the public must be pro- 
tected is very important, especially in Olay- 
ton Act cases—and this includes cases where 
price discriminations may be involved— 
where the illegal practices condemned 
jeopardize our competitive system. This 
means that where there is a doubt as to 
whether a consent order will provide ade- 
quate relief against violations, that doubt 
should always be resolved in favor of the 
Government and against the violator, It 
is not good enough that the violator give 
up his Illegal activities. A consent order, 
if it is to be any good, must also act in 
the best manner possible to prevent a repe- 
tition of these activities. Otherwise, the 
Commission has won a lawsuit and lost a 
cause, 

Last month, the Commission amended its 
rules to permit more extensive use of consent 
orders. Under these new rules, an amazingly 
easy avenue has been opened to allow vio- 
lators to hamstring enforcement. 

One of the provisions permitting consent 
orders is thoroughly unprecedented in anti- 
trust law enforcement. It permits a settle- 
ment as to some of the issues In a case, while 
leaving the remaining issues for trial; or as 
will probably happen, allowing these to be 
dropped and closing the case entirely. 

Permitting a violator to settle only a part 
of the case against him is a procedure 80 
repellent to effective administration of the 
antitrust laws that I shudder to consider 
what the Commission had in mind when it 
approved this fantastic action. The Depart- 
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ment of Justice does not and would not con- 
sider settling a part of a case it filed against 
a defendant by a consent decree. I doubt if 
any enforcement agency, other than the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, would even consider 
such an idea, 

Apparently, the way is now open for 
Robinson-Patman Act violators to pick out 
the strong points of a case made against 
them and settle these by a quick informal 
procedure, leaving the Commission hold- 
ing the bag with the rest of the case, which 
is more difficult to prove. Can you imagine 
the type of enforcement we will get under 
that method? 

It will, of course, be said that the Com- 
mission has the power to reject any proposed 
consent order, which it feels is not proper. 
But this seems little protection, indeed, con- 
sidering the fact that it has eliminated the 
previous requirement that a consent decree 
must dispose of the entire case. Further- 
more, the Commission has also opened the 
door to allow a violator to wait until the 
Government has submitted its evidence 
against him and then interrupt the trial 
and ask for a consent agreement, 

The main advantages of consent orders are 
the saving of expense of a trial and speed- 
ing up the enforcement. I contend, and be- 
lieve impartial observers will agree, that 
neither of these advantages will be forthcom- 
ing under the consent order procedures just 
outlined. 

You can see something of what we are up 
against in trying to saye the Robinson- 
Patman Act. There is, however, one ad- 
vantage that we have over our opponents, 
This is that right is on our side. We are 
fighting for a worthy cause and an important 
one. With such advantage, I am sure we 
will succeed even though the going will be 
tough. 

I want to thank you for inviting me here 
today. Many thanks to you all. 


Unemployment-Compensation Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully call to your attention and con- 
sideration the timely and authoritative 
statement filed in the interest of 
UAW-CIO by James Carey, secretary of 
the CIO, before the House Committee 
on Ways and Means on Friday, June 
il. Mr. Carey’s statement dramatically 
points up, in urging favorable enactment 
of H. R. 9430, a bill which has received 
my expressed support, that there is a cry- 
ing need for legislative action on a Fed- 
eral level if we are ever to improve State 
unemployment compensation laws to the 
point where they meet realistically the 
needs of our people and their families. 
The figures submitted by Mr. Carey are 
alarming; the unemployment situation 
in my own State of Michigan has gotten 
to the point where positive steps must be 
taken, and quickly, if we are to avert 
a work stoppage which is, in many re- 
spects, reminiscent of the days of the 
late twenties and early thirties. There 
are no cure-alls to the problem of un- 
employment, I realize, but there are cer- 
tain affirmative steps which should be 
taken at this time. I believe that Mr. 
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Carey's statement is a forthright attempt 
to set them out. I submit his recommen- 
dations for your consideration. 

The statement follows: 

The UAW-CIO believes that the recom- 
mendations of President Eisenhower that 
unemployment compensation be extended to 
cover employers of one or more employees 
is sound. We also support the recommenda- 
tions of the President with respect to the 
need for increasing the weekly benefits and 
expanding the duration of payments under 
State unemployment compensation laws. 
We believe, however, that experience has 
demonstrated that no substantial action can 
be expected if exclusive reliance is placed 
on State action, Action by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is necessary if the President's rec- 
ommendations are to be incorporated into 
State laws. 

It must be remembered that unemploy- 
ment compensation in this country was the 
direct result of Federal action. Although in 
the 1920's and 1930's unemployment com- 
pensation bills were introduced in most 
State legislatures, nothing happened until 
the Congress of the United States passed the 
Social Security Act of 1935, 

It was the passage of this act that led to 
the enactment of State unemployment com- 
pensation laws by all State legislatures by 
the end of 1936. 

At the time of enacting the original Social 
Becurity Act, the Congress incorporated cer- 
tain standards which must be met by State 
legislation as a condition of permitting a 
tax offset to employers covered by such law. 
It was recognized that standards were neces- 
sary to assume that State laws were in fact 
unemployment compensation laws. Justice 
Cardozo, speaking for the Supreme Court, in 
upholding these Federal provisions stated: 

“An unemployment law framed in such a 
way that the unemployed who look to it will 
be deprived of reasonable protection, is one 
in name and nothing more.” 

With increased unemployment, the Con- 

of the United States which was respon- 
sible for the birth of unemployment com- 
pensation in this country must again exer- 
cise responsibility to assure that unemploy- 
ment compensation laws are more than laws 
in name only—that they afford workers pro- 
tection by permitting them to maintain a 
Teasonable and decent standard of living 
during periods of unemployment and through 
this maintain purchasing power to prevent 
further unemployment. 

The UAW-CIO, on behalf of its 1.5 million 
members and their 3 million dependents, 
therefore, urges your serious consideration 
and favorable enactment of H. R. 9430, intro- 
duced by Representative Foranp and 80 other 
Members of the House. 

Not since its inception has the Federal- 
State unemployment compensation system 
been put to the test of meeting a serious 
economic reverse. Shortly after the benefit 
payment provisions of State laws became 
operative, our country embarked on an era 
during which time unemployment compen- 
sation was called upon only to function dur- 
ing infrequent periods of short-term unem- 
ployment, 

Today, the economic picture is sharply 
changed. In what is considered one of the 
most dynamic industries in our economy— 
we now witness serious, widespread, and 
prolonged unemployment. This recession in 
the auto industry is nationwide. Spokesmen 
for the industry and for the administration 
in Washington have tried to minimize its 
seriousness, but the facts cannot be glossed 
over, 

Production-worker employment in the 
automobile industry, nationally, had de- 
clined to 635,700 by March 1954 (the latest 
month for which figures are available) from 
a peak of 830,700 in April 1953, a drop of 23.5 
percent. 
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Of those still employed, a substantial pro- 
portion are employed intermittingly and on 
short workweeks. 

In the agricultural Implement industry, 
108,600 were employed in March as com- 
pared to 151,600 in March 1953 and 161,700 
at the postwar peak in June 1951. The de- 
cline from the peak amounts to 32.2 percent. 

In the State of Michigan, where the auto- 
mobile industry is of major importance, the 
State employment security commission re- 
ports 208,000 unemployed in May. In De- 
troit, alone, there were 132,000 jobless 
workers. 

As of April, the latest month for which 
data are available, employment in Michigan 
automobile plants was 446,000, down 19.8 
percent from the same month a year earlier. 

Projections made by the Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission indicate that au- 
tomobile industry employment in the State 
will fall as low as 374,000 later this year. 

Major automobile and agricultural imple- 
ment producing centers, such as Detroit, 
Toledo, South Bend, Kenosha, Racine, Evans- 
ville, Peoria, and Davenport-Rock Island- 
Moline-East Moline, the quad-cities of 
IIlinole-Iowa, are classified as areas of sub- 
stantial labor surplus by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. 

Out of 17 Michigan labor market areas 
classified by the Bureau, 12 are in the sub- 
stantial labor surplus category as of the 
latest report, practically all of them being 
so classified because of declining employ- 
ment in the automobile industry. 

Increases In the weekly amount and dura- 
tion of unemployment compensation can do 
much to alleviate the hardships and suffer- 
ing of the unemployed worker. But it is 
not only the unemployed worker who is 
benefitted by a strong and adequate unem- 
ployment compensation system. Retail 
businessmen, landlords, doctors, and others 
who furnish goods and services to the work- 
er are all dependent on the continued ability 
of the worker to maintain a reasonable level 
of expenditure. 

Recognition of the role of unemployment 
compensation in strengthening the whole 
economy is not a labor-inspired idea. As 
stated by President Eisenhower in his eco- 
nomic report to the Congress, “Unemploy- 
ment insurance is a valuable first line of 
defense against economic recession.” The 
President pointed out that when unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits are “set at ap- 
propriate levels, they can sustain to some 
degree the earner's way of life as well as 
his demand for commodities.” 

In order that unemployment compensa- 
tion fulfill its function, the President spe- 
cifically recommended that the States raise 
maximum benefits “so that the payments to 
the great majority of the beneficiaries may 
equal at least half their regular earnings.” 
He also called for a uniform duration of 26 
weeks of benefits to all unemployed workers 
who quallfy for unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

In line with the President's recommenda- 
tions with respect to benefits the Federal 
Advisory Council on Employment Security, 
composed of representatives of the public, 
management, and labor, recommended that 
“as expeditiously as possible, the maximum 
weekly benefit ceiling In each State be raised 
to an amount not less than three-fifths to 
two-thirds of average weekly earnings in 
covered employment.” These recommenda- 
tions were further supported by the United 
States Department of Labor, the National 
Conference on State Labor Legislation, a 
conference which is convened by the Federal 
Government and which consists of delegates 
appointed by both Democratic and Repub- 
lican governors of 41 States and Territories, 
and by the Joint Congressional Committee 
on the Economic Report. 
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Despite the overwhelming support which 
these recommendations received, today, 5 
months after the President's Economic Re- 
port was released, not one State has taken 
action meeting the President's specific rec- 
ommendations. 

In the State of Michigan, enactment of 
the President's recommendations was specifi- 
cally urged on the legislature by a Demo- 
cratic Governor in a special message, by the 
Michigan Employment Security Commission 
composed of labor and management repre- 
sentatives, and by resolutions from the gov- 
erning bodies of local communities repre- 
senting a majority of the State's total popu- 
lation, 

Despite this bipartisan support, the 
amendments passed by the legislature fall far 
short of the President's recommendations. 

The recommendations of the President as 
implemented by the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil on Employment Security called for maxi- 
mum weekly benefits of not less than 60 to 
67 percent of average weekly earnings in 
covered employment. 

Under the Michigan amendments maxi- 
mum weekly benefits range from 34 percent 
of the State's average weekly wage in the 
case of an individual with no dependents to 
47.7 percent of the State's average weekly 
wage for an individual with four dependent 
children. In no case do the maximums ap- 
proach the 60 to 67 percent recommended. 

While the Michigan Legislature extended 
the possible duration of unemployment ben- 
efits for some workers to 26 weeks, less than 
60 percent of those persons who exhausted 
their benefits in 1953 would have been eli- 
gible for 26 weeks. State legislative action 
to pay fewer than 50 percent of the work- 
ere 26 weeks of benefits does not meet the 
President's recommendation that all eli- 
gible workers be provided 26 weeks of bene- 
fts, 

Moreover, even these slight Increases must 
be balanced against additional restrictive 
eligibility requirements, additional road 
blocks in the form of disqualifications to 
the payment of benefits, and by a revised tax 
system of merit rating offering millions of 
dollars of savings to the large employers. 

The failure of the Michigan legislature to 
specifically meet the President's recommen- 
dations cannot be discounted as the failure 
of a single legislature to meet desired goals. 
The pattern of activity which developed 
during the course of the legislative session 
Indicates what will be the pattern In the 40- 
some State legislatures which meet in the 
calendar year 1954. 

Opposition in Michigan to the President's 
recommendations was spearheaded by Gen- 
eral Motors and the other large corporations, 
Despite the President's recommendation, the 
legislative proposal which was supported by 
these corporations provided only for an in- 
crease in the maximum weekly benefit pay- 
able to the worker with four or more chil- 
dren, No increase in the maximum benefit 
was proposed for the single worker or the 
worker with less than four children. The 
proposed maximum of $37 payable to the 
worker with 4 or more children repre- 
sented only 42 percent of the State's aver- 
age weekly wage—or from 18 to 25 percent 
less than the 60 to 67 percent maximum 
recommended. 

In addition the President's recommenda- 
tions, as forwarded to the State by the 
United States Secretary of Labor, were ac- 
tively opposed by the chairman of the State 
Republican committee. 

It is clear that these persons, so active in 
their support of the President during the 
1952 campaign, will continue their attempts 
to torpedo the President's legislative recom- 
mendations in the legislative halls. 

It is apparent, therefore, that if the ad- 
ministration is serious in recognizing the 
need for improvement of State unemploy- 
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ment compensation laws that such Improve- 
ment can only be achieved by Federal legis- 
lative action. The unemployed people of 
America, their families and the businessmen 
who are dependent on their ability to pur- 
Chase goods and services look for action and 
not words or pious suggestions to State leg- 
islatures. If this committee seriously be- 
lieves that the substance of the President's 
legislative program should be enacted it will 
recommend the passage of Federal legisla- 
tion establishing Federal standards to as- 
sure that State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws meet the standards incorporated 
in H. R. 9430. 

In coming before this committee and urg- 
ing the enactment of H. R. 9430, we recog- 
nize, of course, that an adequate unemploy- 
ment- compensation program is not the 
whole answer to the problem of providing 
economic security. But unemployment com- 
pensation is an important part of the job of 
maintaining the health, welfare, and dig- 
nity of the people and the productive strength 
which America will need in the fight now 
being carried on in the world. 

We want to emphasize that we do not con- 
sider this a substitute for other necessary 
positive steps to insure full production and 
full employment. The record of the UAW- 
CIO and of the CIO in urging action to im- 
plement the Employment Act of 1946 and 
bring about full employment makes this 
abundantly clear. No one will be more de- 
lighted than our members if the executive 
branch and the Congress move into high 
gear and take action that will bring about 
full production and employment and there- 
by result in a decline in the number of 
workers receiving unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

We can say honestly that we have done all 
within our power to secure an adequate un- 
employment-compensation program through 
State legislation action. The failure of the 
States haying been demonstrated, we urge 
the Congress to enact into legislation Federal 
standards to assure that State unemploy- 
ment-compensation laws at least meet the 
provisions incorporated in H. R. 9430. 
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Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
to the graduating class of Hon. WILBUR 
D. Mutts, Representative in the United 
States Congress from the Second Dis- 
trict of Arkansas, on Our Failure To Use 
the Traditions of Free Enterprise To 
Strengthen the Free World: 

Dr. Benson, members of the faculty, and 
the graduating class, and friends, it is a 
distinct honor to be privileged to address 
the members of the graduating class of 
Harding College on this the 35th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the college. 

You are now embarking on careers at one 
of the most troubled times in world history, 
and I would like to take this opportunity to 
discuss the relationship of one of our prob- 
lems and your future. You have an ad- 
Vantage which many persons do not have 
in that your education and preparation for 
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your careers has been under the direction 
of a great American, Dr. Benson. 

Dr. Benson is not only a lending educa- 
tor—he is also an outstanding religious 
leader. Few people in this country are as 
well aware of the problems facing the world 
today as is Dr. Benson. He spent many years 
in China as a missionary and teacher, and 
is now a member of the Committee of the 
Crusade for Freedom. Dr. Benson's other 
activities are many and varied, but the two 
which I have mentioned bear directly upon 
my subject. 

In addition, you have had the advantage 
of receiving training and guidance under a 
very fine faculty of unexcelled instructors. 
I can readily sce they have done a good 
job and that you have responded admir- 
ably. Therefore, I do not hesitate to con- 
front you with this problem. 

It is my good fortune to be a member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means in the 
House of Representatives, Our committee, 
as you know, among other things has juris- 
diction of legislative matters relating to for- 
eign trade. I can assure you there are few 
subjects in the Congress which are more 
controversial and about which there is more 
feeling than this. At the same time, our 
trade policy is one of the most vital phases 
of our entire foreign economic and political 
policies. These, in turn, are of utmost im- 
portance to our own national security and 
well-being. 

In the field of foreign policy, every prin- 
ciple that is invoked, every policy that is 
applied, and every action that is taken must 
be directed, as a matter of enlightened selt- 
interest, toward the promotion of our na- 
tional security and the preservation of our 
freedom. No foreign policy which falls in 
these objectives deserves—nor will it long 
receive—the support of the American people. 
At the same time, if I may paraphrase a 
current expression, “What is good for the 
United States is good for the rest of the 
free nations of the world.” The strength 
and security of the United States will be 
fostered in the world situation facing us 
only if the nations standing with us in our 
fight against aggression, subversion, and 
Godlessness are also strong and secure. 

Several years ago I decided that we could 
no longer, either in our own interests or in 
the interests of the free nations of the 
world, continue our economic aid indefi- 
nitely. I fully supported the Marshall plan 
and similar programs, and, in my opinion, 
these programs have been the bargains we 
were told they would be. They helped re- 
store the devastated areas of the world and 
put the free mations on their feet so that 
they are now in a position to pay their own 
way. However, we have passed the point 
where these aid programs are useful. Even 
though they may have been a bargain for 
us, they were costly to the taxpayers and 
have now become unpopular, even in the 
countries which were being alded. As a mat- 
ter of self-respect, even a charity can out- 
wear its welcome, 

It is my belief that about the only place 
left for foreign ald today is that case where 
such aid is in the interest of and directly 
related to national defense. It is much too 
big a price to pay for us to attempt to con- 
tinue to keep the economies of certain 
friendly nations of the world afloat artifi- 
cially. I am convinced that the only means 
of insuring world peace is to permit the 
free nations to earn their own way. In this 
manner, we will have allies who will co- 
operate with us not as servants or follow- 
ers, but as free and equal partners in a Joint 
enterprise. 

The policy decisions involved in reaching 
this solution to the mutual problems of the 
free nations are extremely difficult and must 
be arrived at methodically and carefully. I 
have no illusion about this. Our guide- 
post is our common interest in deterring the 
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spread of communistic aggression and sub- 
version. 

Communistic aggression does not just chal- 
lenge our freedom and security, but also our 
way of life, which is, and always has been, 
based upon religion. Communistic aggres- 
sion challenges the roots of our strength and 
growth. We must withstand its spread. If 
humanly possible, we must, before it is too 
late, devise a plan that will save us as it 
saves other free peoples united with us. 

The only stable and lasting basis for our 
stand is economic strength. The ground- 
work, certainly, consists of military and po- 
litical phases. But these can only be as strong 
as the economies of our allies. The strength 
of any security of the free world is every bit 
as essential to the security of the United 
States as our own military and economic 
power. Our present economic power de- 
pends in part upon our capacity to produce 
and sell our present productive output. 
Sound allied economies can buy excess out- 
put which we cannot properly use. 

The best means of achieving sound eco- 
nomies for our allies is for us to do every- 
thing we possibly can to help them to become 
self-sustaining. The best way of doing this 
is to apply the principles of our free enter- 
prise system in our relations with the non= 
Soviet world, This will require cooperative 
action on its part. If accomplished, our eco- 
nomic power remains great. In the process, 
our allies become stronger, 

It is the consensus of opinion among econ- 
omists that the phenomenal growth of in- 
dustries in the United States has been due 
to our free enterprise system. This system 
has created a continent-wide market for 
products and made mass production possible, 
We have the lowest production costs and yet 
the highest wage scales of any country in the 
world, 

This system can work equally well on a 
worldwide basis, and it has been so success- 
ful for us it is hard to understand why we 
have not long ago practiced what we preach 
in our international relations. It is of con- 
cern to me that some of the people who 
defend our system of free competitive enter- 
prise at honre are often among the ones who 
abhor the thoughts of applying it in our 
relations with the rest of the world. It is 
only in this way that men and resources can 
be more fully and efficiently employed and 
the standard of living for all Americans en- 
hanced. 

The idea that our great industries would 
be materially damaged by competition from 
abroad under an extension of the free en- 
terprise system is hard for me to accept. 
Most of the competing industries are oper- 
ated on a smaller scale and are greatly 
behind ours in equipment, efficiency, and 
capacity for volume output. It is a matter of 
simple economics that our own national in- 
terests would be far better served if we per- 
mitted others to trade with us on as near as 
possible the same basis as we trade among 
ourselves. 

A statement by President Wilson in his 
tariff message to the Congress as long ago as 
the spring of 1913 very aptly expressed his 
feelings on this subject: 

“We have seen our tariff legislation wander 
very far afield in our day. * * * We long 
ago passed beyond the modest notion of 
‘protecting’ the industries of the country 
and moved boldly forward to the idea that 
they were entitled to the direct patronage 
of the Government. * * Consciously or 
unconsciously, we haye built up a set of 
privileges and exemptions from competi- 
tion * * * until at last nothing is obliged 
to stand the tests of efficiency and economy, 
in our world of big business, but everything 
thrives by concerted arrangement. 
Aside from the duties laid upon 
luxuries and merely for the sake of the 
revenue they yield, the object of the tariff 
duties henceforth laid must be effective 
competition, the whetting of American wits 
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by contest with the wits of the rest of the 
world.” : 

I am very pleased that the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America fully 
supports the economic approach as a means 
of realistically facing the problems créated 
by the present world situation, In “A Mes- 
sage to the Churches from the National 
Study Conference on the Churches and 
World Order“ in November 1953, it was 
stated in part: 

“We believe that a willingness upon the 
part of the United States to accept more 
imports not only is economically and morally 
the logical resultant of our creditor posi- 
tion but also is beneficial both to the world 
economy and to our own. By increasing 
our imports we can reduce the necessity for 
foreign economic aid.” 

The only way that the economic approach 
can be used is for the free nations of the 
world to cooperate in trading with each 
other on a basis that is mutually advan- 
tageous to them all. 

The best way of furthering the cause of 
communism in the world, and I do not have 
to tell you that this is the biggest cause of 
concern in our Nation today, is to isolate 


the other free nations of the world between 


an iron curtain and a tariff and trade re- 
striction curtain. One of the best-known 
tenets in military operations is to divide and 
conquer. The Communists hope to achieve 
world conquest not so much by military 
operations as by dissension within and 
among the free nations. One of the best 
ways of creating this dissension is through 
unnecessary and artificial barriers against 
the free flow of foreign trade. 

Stalin himself, just before his death, rec- 
ognized this source of weakness when he 
stated: 

“The most important result of the Second 
World War in its economic consequences 
must be considered the disintegration of a 
united, all-embracing world market. ‘This 
circumstance determined further the deep- 
ening of the general crisis of the capitalist 
system, 

. — 6 . * 

But from this it follows that the sphere 
of application of the forces of the chief 
capitalist countries to the world resources 
will not expand but will contract, that con- 
ditions of the world market of sale for these 
countries will grow worse, and idleness of 
enterprises in these countries will increase. 
In this, properly speaking, there consists a 
deepening of the general crisis of the world 
capitalist system in connection with the dis- 
integration of the world market." 

Malenkov even more explicitly expressed 
his feeling of happy anticipation of trade 
conflicts and restrictions among the free na- 
tions of the world when he said: 

“American imperialism is acting today, not 
only as an international exploiter and en- 
slayer of nations, but elso as a force that 
is disrupting the economies of the other capi- 
talist countries * * boosting their exports 
through the most unscrupulous dumping 
while at the same time closing their home 
markets to foreign goods, The economic 
policy pursued by American imperialists is 
bound to aggravate the antagonism between 
ne United States and other capitalist coun- 

es.” 

Though we do not agree, these statements 
properly describe us. 

We can realize the dangers involved in 
these statements when we know that the 
very survival of a nation as a free one can 
depend upon its being able to stay away from 
the tentacles of the Russian octopus. The 
best way to insure this protection is a realis- 
tic attitude on the part of the free nations 
as to thelr foreign trade. To be specific, 
look at Japan. With an arable land area 
lees than that of California and with 80 
million people, Japan must trade in order 
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to live. If this country and other nations 
outside the Soviet bloc make it impossible 
for Japan to trade with us, the only alterna- 
tive is trade with Communist China along 
with Russia and her satellites, This is not 
pleasant to anticipate. There are already 
enough troubles in the Far East, without los- 
ing Japan to our cause. 

It is very difficult for us to realize the 
effect on the economies of the free world 
caused by a very small ripple in our economy. 
This ripple can hit their shores as a tidal 
wave. The position of leadership and eco- 
nomic importance of the United States is 
all important, The mild recession which we 
experienced in the last half of 1949 reduced 
our gross national product by 3.4 percent 
only. However, exports to the United States 
from the Western European countries 
dropped 22 percent; from Chile, 36 percent; 
and from Australia, 34 percent. The effect 
on the economies of these countries, as we 
can see, was magnified when the small ad- 
justment in our own economy took place, 

The very introduction of a bill in Congress 
which might affect imports from our allies 
causes them very serious concern, even 
though in most cases it goes practically un- 
noticed in this country. This psychological 
reaction indicates how important it is for us 
to assure the free nations that they can 
depend upon us to do our part in using the 
economic weapon which is available to us all 
in our fight for survival. The direction in 
which we move or indicate we are about to 
move in our foreign-trade policy is even more 
important in many Instances than the actual 
helght of our tariffs, or the impediments 
which our customs regulations and laws have 
erected against imports. 

I am very concerned about the direction 
in which many of the Members of Congress 
have indicated they would like to see our 
trade policy turn. The clamor for less, rather 
than more, forelgn trade has grown consid- 
erably in tite last 2 years. We are certainly 
not acting as we are talking to the other 
nations in our efforts to encourage foreign 
trade. For instance, the present resurgence 
of protectionism in this country presents 
the curious spectacle of the United States 
denouncing, as it should, its allies for trading 
with communistic sreas, while at the same 
time many are urging that we increase our 
own trade barriers so as to deny them the 
only other market to which they can turn. 
These individuals must not realize the con- 
sequences of such action, Nothing could 
please the Communists more than for us to 
continue such an unrealistic approach to our 
world problems. Instead of taking full 
advantage of our greatest of all weapons 
in stopping the Communists—economic 
strength through freer trade—we are per- 
vert this weapon so that it may become the 
strongest weapon which the Communists 
have against us. Unless we stop this retreat 
from our recent attitudes on foreign trade, 
we stand to lose as much as, or more than, 
any other country in the world. In fact, 
we haven, to begin with, more to lose. Thus 
we stand to gain the most by preserving 
what we have and improving it. 

We must realize that the United States 
exports 20 percent of all of the goods in 
world trade, and imports 15 percent. Our 
stake in this trade is high. At home, we 
have practiced the doctrine of expanding 
production and trude, and we have reached 
a height of prosperity no other nation has 
ever known. This same doctrine can and 
should be applied to the greatest plausible 
extent in our international dealings. 

A very substantial part of the markets for 
our production is in foreign countries. I 
repeat the truism, “We cannot sell where 
we do not buy.” We should allow other 
nations to earn their dollars honestly and 
economically. This is vital to our common 
defense and the achievement of world peace. 
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By this, I am not advocating that we sur- 
render our markets to foreign goods, but 
Iam advocating that we permit competition 
on a fair basis without unreasonable and 
artificial handicaps, Proper recognition 
should be given to those segments of Ameri- 
can industry which would be adversely af- 
fected if imports are increased. It is just 
as unrealistic to advocate the scrapping of 
our tariff overnight as it is to clamor for 
protection from foreign competition at every 
turn. 

Many people elther do not realize, or forget, 
our own seifish interest in expanded foreign 
trade. We are increasingly dependent on 
raw materials from abroad, both to con- 
serve our own resources and to assure an 
adequate and increasing supply of the ones 
we Jack in sufficient quantities. We must 
remember that we neither are self-sufficient 
nor do we possess unlimited resources, 

Even in those cases where we do produce 
goods similar to those which we can import, 
we must remember that fair competition is 
not a disadvantage but, on the contrary, is 
an economic stimulus which has made our 
country strong and can now strengthen the 
whole free world, 

Our conceivable alternatives to a fair ex- 
change of goods with other nations are 
either our taxpayers must continue to un- 
derwrite the military efforts of our allies, 
or that we must by virtue of cutting down 
on imports reduce the markets for our own 
exports, and this would mean cutting down 
the number of job opportunities for the 
young people of America. 

At the present time, our exports fall far 
short of what they should and could be, and 
our imports are not large enough even to 
sustain exports at their present level. We 
also have a large investment in the Marshall 
Plan, the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, and other foreign-air programs which 
should be protected. These programs have 
done much to solidify the nations of the 
free world, but this can easily be under- 
mined unless we now use every available 
economic means of strengthening the econ- 
omies of the free world. 

Their economic strength is even more 
important than their military strength, in 
the long run. Our whole foreign policy can 
be undermined by our trade policies. Our 
industrial, economic, military, and political 
strength are all important in deterring com- 
munism. But we can have neither indus- 
trial, military, nor political strength with- 
out economic strength. An expanding sys- 
tem of free enterprise is, therefore, in my 
humble opinion, the great weapon we must 
use if we are to succeed in stopping com- 
munism, as we must If our system is to sur- 
vive here in America, 

Success never seems to take the road of 
easy living and shallow thinking. It has 
traveled the American road throughout our 
history because young people have always 
come forth with new determination, zeal 
and initiative. Such young people overcame 
problems as great in their day as are our 
problems today, They asked only an oppor- 
tunity and knowledge of the facts. That 
opportunity is still yours, and the facts are 
before you. Your friends have great confi- 
dence that you are of the same fiber, de- 
termination and zeal. It is worthwhile 
preserving the American Way of Life and 
the virtues it embraces. I have every conii- 
dence you will do your part, and more. 

I desire to congratulate each of you on 
your achievements to date as marked by this 
occasion and to extend my sincere best 
wishes as you proceed into the richer and 
fuller life which we know each of you will 
experience in the days ahead. You will go 
forth as exponents of the free enterprise 
system. Please demand that this system be 
fully used to combat communism wherever 
it may appear, 
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Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time I have been calling attention to the 
confusion existing from conflicting and 
contradicting statements from the ad- 
ministration relative to our foreign and 
military policy. 

Such statements; however, continue to 
be made, The citizens we represent be- 
come more confused each day. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
want to include two items from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
April 19. One is a column by Walter 
Lippmann discussing the confusion re- 
sulting from Vice President Nrxon’s 
speech before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. The other is a news 
story by James Marlow, which lists some 
of the more glaring of the contradictions: 

TODAY AND Tomorrow 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
ME. NIXON'S REMARKS 


While Mr. Nixon's speech to the American 
Society of News aper Editors had much of 
the appearance of being a calculated indis- 
cretion, I find it hard to belleve that it was 
calculated. For his remarks were an assort- 
ment of ideas and. attitudes—things he 
learned on his trip, hypothetical questions 
he has heard discussed—which manifestly 
have not been added up to make anything 

that could be called a considered and coher- 
ent policy. 

How, for example, are we to reconcile what 
he seemed to be saying to the editors on Fri- 
day about dispatching troops if the French 
withdraw with what he said in his big tele- 
vision speech on March 15, a month ago: 

“Since our former policy failed we then 
asked ourselyes the question: what kind of 
n new policy should we announce? And in 
determining what that policy should be we 
decided to find out what the men in the 
Kremlin were up to. 

“We found that militarily their plan ap- 
parently was to destroy us by drawing us 
into little wars all over the world with their 
satellites, however, where they, themselves, 
were not involved, and where, due to our in- 
ability to bring to bear our great superiority 
on the sea and in the air that we were unable 
to win those wars. ° * * we decided that we 
would not fall into these traps that 
we would not ‘let the Communists nibble us 
to death all over the world in little wars.“ 

What has happened in the past month to 
cause the Vice President to announce that he 
is prepared to eat his own words? The 
assault on Dien Bien Phu and the military 
reports from General Ely and M. Pleven have 
brought a sudden realization in Washington 
that the French Government is determined 
to try to negotiate an armistice. Suddenly 
there has been a reappraisal of an old and 
not greatly changed situation. The notion, 
always an illusion and always fabricated, that 
there was a plan to win the war—and that we 
were backing that plan—has suddenly given 
way to a sense of what has really been going 
on in Indochina. 

When Mr. Nixon made his television 
Speech, the whole Indochinese policy in 
Washington was based on a false estimate of 
the situation in Indochina. That was why 
he could say in March that “during the 1 year 
of the Eisenhower administration in not one 
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area of the world have the Communists made 
a significant gain,” and to promise that the 
new policy was working so well that there 
would be no need of “having more Korean 
type of wars all over the world.” Now that 
the estimate has been discredited, and with 
it the policy based on it, a radical revision 
of policy has become necessary. 

That is what Mr. Dulles has been laboring 
at—laboring under the greatest difficulties at 
home and abroad. A new policy cannot be 
improvised suddenly in so enormously com- 
plex a situation and under such very fluid 
conditions. A new policy can be arrived 
at only gradually by careful and astute test- 
ing of what is for American diplomacy a new 
ground. 

Any idea that a new policy was formu- 
lated and decreed in the National Security 
Council one fine day recently or that Mr. 
Nixon has announced that policy cannot be 
true. 

The more one searches Mr. Nrxon’s re- 
marks, the more obvious it is that there is 
no policy behind them. Determination to 
oppose the domination of southeast Asia by 
the Communist powers is not a policy; it is 
an objective, necessary and desirable, which 
requires a workable policy to achieve it. 
Making up one’s mind that under certain 
circumstances we might have to dispatch 
forces to Indochina is not a policy. It is 
an element in the implementation of a policy 
which has yet to be formed. 

The evidence for saying that Mr. Nixon's 
remarks are not & new policy is that he 
begged all the difficult questions to which a 
policy would have to give the answers. 
“More men are needed,” he said, they will 
not come from France which is tired of the 
war, a5 we were tired of Korea.” The men 
should come “from Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, 
particularly Vietnam.” But beside the dif- 
culty of training these men, about which 
the French are slow and unresponsive, there 
js the “more difficult” problem of inducing 
the Vietnamese to fight with more spirit.“ 
Some say that they would fight with more 
spirit if they were fighting for independence. 
But they “lack the ability to conduct a war 
by themselves or to govern themselves.” 

Here Mr. Nixon was close to the crucial 
questions which a policy will have to an- 
swer. If the Vietnamese “lack the ability to 
conduct a war and govern themselves,” and 
since, as Mr. NIXON said, “if the French with- 
draw, Indochina would become Communist- 
dominated within a month,” how do we re- 
solve the dilemma? The Indochinese must 
have independence in order to fight but they 
cannot conduct a war and govern themselves 
alone. 


There Is no way out of this dilemma If we 
ask ourselves the unrealistic question—how 
will the Vietnamese carry on the war if the 
French withdraw? There is no answer to a 
question of how to continue the war based on 
the hypothesis of a French withdrawal from 
the war. 3 

The French are the government and they 
are the army in Vietnam. Were they to with- 
draw, the Vietnamese Army would consist of 
battalions without effective commanders 
much above the regimental level, There 
would be no civil authority at the national 
level. 

Any notion that the French could go out 
and that we could go in—with the civil war 
being fought—is an hallucination. Such a 
changeover would be an enormously elabo- 
rate and long operation. For all practical 
purposes the Americans could not go into 
Indochina unless the French remain, For it 
is the French who provide the government 
and the military power in all the places 
where we could go in. They are, moreover, 
we should not forget, the sovereign power, 

For this fundamental reason, which I be- 
leve cannot be effectively disputed, the only 
military policy we can have in Indochina is 
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one founded upon collaboration with France, 
It will have to be the willing collaboration 
of France. That willing collaboration can- 
not conceivably be won if we go to Geneva, 
as Mr. Nixon appears to want, determined in 
advance not to negotiate about the armis- 
tice we promised to go there to negotiate 
about. I say this though I share his view 
that partition and coalition are not accepta- 
ble solutions. That is very different, how- 
ever, from trying to rule out in advance any 
negotiated settlement. 

To do that would be mischievous indeed. 
For Mr. Dulles would have to go to Geneva 
with the impression fixed all over the world 
that the United States is opposed to a nego- 
tiated armistice. Then the psychological vic- 
tory at Geneva is guaranteed in advance to 
the Communists. They cannot lose. Our 
talkative politicians will have presented them 
with an impregnable position from which to 
isolate us from all the peoples who are yearn- 
ing for peace in Asia, and from our allies 
who want peace too. 


Ine Press TALK PREVIEWED—DEPLORES MIS- 
UNDERSTANDINGS 
(By James Marlow) 

White House Press Secretary James C, 
Hagerty, in an unusual preview, has ex- 
plained what President Eisenhower will say 
in a New York speech Thursday night to 
the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. 

Hagerty told newsmen: “The President 
will say that misconceptions of the aims 
and aspirations of America as well as those 
of other free nations reported and circulated 
here and abroad often cause needless mis- 
understandings and frictions between the 
governments and the peoples of the free 
world.” 

Some recent misunderstandings might 
have been avoided if members of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s official family had (a) compared 
notes before they talked on the administra- 
tion's foreign policy and (b) talked in lan- 
guage clear enough to be unmistakable. 

Mr. Elsenhower himself, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles, and Vice President Nix- 
on in the past few months have made state- 
ments which caused confusion and required 
later clarification. Some of the statements 
even appeared contradictory. 

TALKED OF NEW LOOK 

Nixon, in a nationwide TV and radio 
broadcast March 13, talked of the adminis- 
tration’s new look in meeting Communist 
aggression abroad and sald: 

“We decided we would not fall into“ “ 
traps, and so we adopted a new plan 
Rather than let the Communists nibble us 
to death all over the world in little wars we 
would reply in the future primarily on our 
massive, mobile, retaliatory power which we 
could use at our own discretion against the 
major sources of aggression at times and 
places that we can choose.” 

On April 16 Nixon spoke to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, and in answer 
to a question said the United States might 
have to send troops into Indochina if the 
French quit fighting the Communist-led 
Vietminh there. 

This seemed to be saying the United States 
might get involved in the very kind of little 
war which might “nibble us to death” 
against which Nrxon cautioned a month 
before. 

Some Members of Congress immediately 
said this country shouldn't send troops into 
Indochina, Others wanted to know if NIxon 
was really speaking for Eisenhower. 

‘The State Department issued a statement. 
Without naming Nrxon, it sald he was only 
“stating a course of possible action which 
he was personally prepared to support under 
a highly unlikely hypothesis.“ 

This was State Department language for 
saying Nixon expressed a view only on what 
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could be done in Indochina if the French 
quit, although it's unlikely they will quit. 
As of now it isn't clear whether Nixon was 
floating a trial balloon to sound out senti- 
ment or was expressing thinking of the 
administration. 

But what, then, did Nrxron mean in his 
March 13 talk when he mentioned this 
country’s “massive, mobile, retaliatory power 
which we could use at our own discretion 
against the major sources of aggression”? 

The very words he used—*“massive” and 
“retaliatory"—were right out of a speech 
Dulles made last January 12. 

In that one Dulles talked of this coun- 
try's “capacity” to retaliate “instantly” and 
“massively” if the Communists attacked 
anywhere. That speech caused confusion 
here and abroad. 

STRESSES CAPACITY 

On March 19, 6 days after Nrxon’s speech, 
Dulles was questioned 3 hours by the Sen- 
ate's Foreign Relations Committee. Did this 
instant“ and “massive” retaliation mean 
atom-bombing China or Russia for a Com- 
munist attack anywhere? 

Not necessarily, Dulles said. He said he 
wanted to emphasize in his January 12 talk 
not the word “instantly” so much as the 
word “capacity” to retaliate instantly. 

On March 29, in another speech, Dulles 
called for “united action” against com- 
munism in southern Asia. Then he dashed 
off last week to London and Paris to get 
promises of united action from the French 
and British. They promised only to look 
into it. 

Meanwhile, in March Mr. Eisenhower told 
a news conference this country would not 
get into a war unless Congress declared it. 

Dulles, in a news conference and a maga- 
zine article, said under some circumstances, 
such as an attack on American allies in 
Europe, Eisenhower could order a counter- 
attack without waiting for Congress. 

At another news conference March 17 Mr. 
Eisenhower tried to explain what he meant 
the first time by saying that if this country 
was attacked he wouldn’t have to wait for 
Congress. 


The Fair Labor Standards Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
Representative CHARLES J. Kersten, of 
Wisconsin, and I have introduced bills 
intended to clarify certain provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act regarding 
profit-sharing plans and trusts and the 
computation of overtime pay for em- 
ployees covered thereunder. 

In 1949 the act was amended and cer- 
tain items were specifically excluded 
from the definition of regular rates of 
pay. Thus, section 7 (d) (3) of the 
amended act excludes amounts paid 
pursuant to a bona fide profit-sharing 
plan or trust mecting the requirements of 
the Wage and Hour Administrator set 
forth in appropriate regulations issued 
by him. Section 7 (d) (4) excludes con- 
tributions made to a bona fide employee 
benefit plan. 

In his interpretation of section 7 (d) 
(4) the Wage and Hour Administrator 
recognizes that a plan which is qualified 
for tax purposes under section 165 (a) 
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of the Internal Revenue Code is a bona 
fide benefit plan—with one reservation— 
for wage and hour purposes. On the 
other hand his profit-sharing regulations 
under section 7 (d) (3) define the term 
“bona fide profit-sharing trust” in such 
a way that most trusts are disqualified 
even though they are qualified for tax 
purposes. Many such trusts were in 
existence for a number of years before 
1949 and had fully complied with the 
detailed requirements of section 165 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code as amended 
in 1942. Clearly it was the intention of 
Congress that they should be treated as 
bona fide trusts by the Wage and Hour 
Administrator. 

Without detracting in any way from 
the validity of the Administrator's in- 
terpretation of section 7 (d) (4) of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, the proposed 
bill corrects the existing situation caused 
by the profit-sharing regulations under 
section 7 (d) (3) by providing that 
profit-sharing trusts which qualify for 
tax purposes must be considered bona 
fide trusts under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. The proposed bill leaves the 
Administrator with authority to pre- 
scribe regulations for deferred profit- 
sharing trusts which are not qualified for 
tax purposes and profit-sharing plans 
where payment is made directly to the 
employee without the intervention of a 
trust. 

The effect of the ruling of the Wage 
and Hour Administrator in requiring 
that certain amounts paid under profit- 
sharing plans be considered part of the 
regular compensation of the employee is 
to discourage many employers from en- 
tering into profit-sharing plans. Nor- 
mally, it is a simple matter for an 
employer to compute the time and one- 
half he is obliged to pay his employees 
for overtime work under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. However, when amounts 
paid or credited to an employee under 
a profit-sharing plan must be considered 
a part of the regular pay of an employee, 
the computation of his overtime pay 
presents a complex and difficult mathe- 
matical problem. 

Thus, many employers, rather than 
run the risk of violating the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, may abandon their in- 
uae of inaugurating a profit-sharing 
plan. 

The very fact that Congress has pro- 
vided certain tax concessions with respect 
to profit-sharing plans, shows clearly 
the intent of Congress to encourage 
profit sharing. Furthermore, when Con- 
gress specifically exempted payments 
under bona fide profit-sharing plans from 
consideration as the regular pay under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, it was also 
intended to encourage profit sharing by 
removing impediments te the adoption 
of profit-sharing plans in industry. 

I believe that Congress clearly in- 
tended that a profit-sharing plan which 
qualified for tax concessions under the 
tax laws would also be considered a bona 
fide profit-sharing plan under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Congress surely 
did not intend to create two standards of 
qualified profit-sharing plans. The ef- 
fect of the ruling of the Wage and Hour 
Administrator is to reestablish the im- 
pediment to profit sharing which Con- 
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gress clearly intended to remove. The 
purpose of the bills which Mr. Kersten 
and I have introduced today is to clarify 
the position which Congress intended in 
the first instance and thereby require 
the Wage and Hour Administrator to 
regard any profit-sharing plan which 
qualifies under section 165 (a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code to also be quali- 
fied under section 7 (d) (3) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act as amended. 


He Who Controls Rice Controls Asia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on Thursday, June 10, the Wellington 
Leader, an outstanding newspaper in one 
of the fine communities of west Texas, 
reprinted an editorial that had been 
printed in 1950. The title of this edi- 
torial is He Who Controls Rice Controls 
Asia.” The developments in the Orient 
reveal the splendid foresight of the 
writer of this editorial and make its re- 
print most appropriate. It is with 
pleasure that I insert it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp so that those of the Con- 
gress, and others having access to the 
Record, may be benefited by it: 


He WHO CONTROLS RICE CONTROLS ASIA 


(Enrror's Nore.—This editorial was origin- 
ally printed in the Wellington Leader in 
1950; but in the light of recent events in 
Indochina, the rice bowl of Asia, we believe 
it is worth printing a second time.) 


Most Americans consider rice as something 
to be thrown at weddings, a nice supple- 
ment for chicken chow mein and something 
to be used sparingly with ham gravy or 
once in a while cooked into rice pudding. 
It is the one cereal that we can take or leave 
alone. 

But the cold hard facts happen to be that 
to the majority of the people of the world 
rice happens to be the most important food. 
Rice is the basic food of more than half the 
world’s population. In the Orient, rice ts 
virtually the only food of millions of peo- 
pic—their means of sustaining life. 

It is a matter of life or death to them. 
The nation that controls the supply of rice 
will control the destiny of the entire Asiatic 
orbit, according to one school of thought. 

This is not to minimize the importance of 
rubber, tin, and oll that comes from those 
areas; but there is enough weight to the 
importance of rice in the Orient to cause us 
to pause and give it some thought. 

This school of thought belleves that the 
primary objective of the Communist aggres- 
sion in Asia Is to gain possession of the rice- 
producing areas of the Far East. There are 
four principal rice-surplus countries in Asia, 
They are South Korea, Indochina, Thailand, 
and Burma. The Communists started in 
South Korea. Next came Indochina. The 
Communists are waging war in the rice- 
producing areas. Will Thailand and Burma 
be next? 

Not yet have they provoked war over oll: 
but some of the richest oilfields in the world 
lie directly south of their border. 

This might be well for us to think about 
as we contemplate sending millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of food to the starving in India. 
They don't eat beef; because the cow is 
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Sacred to them. They are not wheat or corn 
eaters. They are rice eaters. About all we 
could do would be to send them dollars 
with which to buy rice, and considering the 
corruption and despotism that is taken for 
granted in Asia, you can be sure that very 
few of these dollars would be translated into 
rice for the starving. - 

The rulers of the Kremlin do know about 
the importance of rice in the Orient. But 
they don't intend to give away any rice. 
They want to control it. Their thinking on 
rice is as realistic as it is on other goals if 
there can be any realism in a power-mad 
tyranny that Is willing to risk its own nation 
in the hope of enslaving the world. 

It is logical to believe that they can't do 
it; but it is also sensible to learn as much 
as we can about every goal they seek and to 
combat them at each point where we can do 
the most good for our cause even though it 
may be no more dramatic than a better 
understanding of a little grain of rice, 


The H-bomb Decision 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much loose talk recently about the 
decision to proceed with the development 
of the hydrogen bomb. The hindsight 
hatchet men are again on the warpath, 
proclaiming wisdom they probably would 
not have had in past situations, 

One of the outstanding facts about this 
H-bomb development question was that 
two of the men who were largely respon- 
sible for the decision, in 1950, to proceed 
with the development of a thermonuclear 
device—H-bomb—were former President 
Harry S. Truman, and former Secretary 
of State Dean G. Acheson. Let these 
men have the credit they deserve, along 
with Admiral Strauss and others, for this 
decision. But let us keep in mind there 
were honorable men who had serious 
misgivings about the decision at the time. 

And let us hope that ours will never be- 
come a Nation where our top officials fear 
to disagree or dissent on major decisions 
Such as these for fear of later punish- 
ment or being charged with disloyalty, 
or treason. We must never reach that 
state of political sterility. 

I include in the Recorp an article on 
the H-bomb decision which appeared in 
the New York Times on April 8, 1954, by 
James Reston, and an editorial from the 
same edition: 

Tur H-Boms DECISION : FIGHT on PRODUCTION 
OF THE SUPER WEAPON WENT ON IN CAPITAL 
ror 4 Montus, 8 Dars 

(By James Reston) 

Yesterday's statements by President Eisen- 
hower, former President Truman, and mem- 
bers of the Joint Atomic Energy Committee 
on Captol Hill don't begin to tell the fan- 
tastic story of the United States Govern- 
ment's decision to make the first hydrogen 
bomb. 

Nevertheless, enough is know to throw 
some light on Senator JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY'S 
charge that the decision to produce the 
bomb was held up for 18 months—maybe long 
enough, he suggested, to jeopardize the fate 
Of the United States. 
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Conversations with several of the prin- 
cipals in the case in the last 24 hours seem 
to confirm these things: 

The fight in the Capital went on actively, 
not for 18 months, as Senator MoCanrur 
charged, but for 4 months and 8 days—be- 
tween the announcement in Washington of 
the explosion of the first Soviet A-bomb on 
September 23, 1949, and the White House 
announcement on January 31, 1950, that 
the United states planned to try to manu- 
facture the hydrogen bomb. 

This fight developed within the Atomic 
Energy Commission almost as soon as the 
Soviet A-bomb was detected—years before 
official Washington expected it—and ended 
in two remarkable meetings in Washington 
on the last day of January 1950. 

The first of these meetings took place in 
the office of the National Security Council, 
Room 216, Old State Department Building 
on Pennsyivania Avenue. 

Present at this meeting were the three 
men who had been designated by President 
Truman to recommend what to do about the 
H-bomb: Dean Acheson, who was then Sec- 
retary of State, his personal enemy, Louis 
Johnson, who was then Secretary of De- 
Tense, and David E. Lilienthal, then Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Also in attendance were: Gen. Omar Brad- 
ley, then Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; Adm. Sidney W. Souers, then on the 
National Security Council; Dr. Henry Smyth, 
of the Atomic Energy Commission; and Gen. 
James Burns, of Secretary Johnsons Staff. 


STATEMENTS ARE BLENDED 


Though Secretaries Johnson and Acheson 
fought about many things in those days 
they were both in favor of proceeding with 
the manufacture of the hydrogen bomb. 
Like Rear Adm. Lewis L. Strauss, then a 
commissioner on the AEC, who provided 
impetus for making the H-bomb, Messrs. 
Johnson and Acheson favored proceeding at 
once. 

Each came to the room 216 meeting with 
a draft statement for the President to make, 
ordering the AEC to go ahead with the exper- 
iment, and these were blended, but Mr. Lil- 
jenthal produced what was called “alter- 
nate C,” which read as follows: 

“That the President direct the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of Defense to un- 
dertake a reexamination of our objectives in 
peace and war and of the effect of these ob- 
jectives on our strategic plans in the light 
of the probable fission bomb (atom bomb) 
capabilities and the possible thermonuclear 
bomb capability of the Soviet Union.” 

Alternate C“ covered a lot of arguments 
against going ahead with the bomb, some of 
them technical, some of them philosophical, 
The main theme, put forward by Mr. Lil- 
ienthal, however, was this: 

Merely to counter the Soviet A-bomb with 
a United States H-bomb would not increase 
our security but in the long run step up the 
atomic and hydrogen bomb race and decrease 
our security. 

To proceed with the H-bomb would per- 
petuate the illusion that these super“ weap- 
ons were the answer to our defense problem, 
and postpone the day when we would face 
up to the weakness of the rest of the Military 
Establishment, 

Consequently, we should not decide to go 
forward with the H-bomb immediately, but 
(a) improve the A-weapon, (b) concentrate 
on creating a larger and more mobile family 
of atomic weapons, (c) bulld up the Air 
Force and meanwhile revive the efforts with 
the Allies and the Russians to control all 
Weapons of mass annihilation. 

MORAL ASPECT STRESSED 

Some of those who were in the “216" meet- 
now assert that Mr. Lilienthal’s arguments 
before and after the President's decision to 
proceed with the bomb changed; that he 
concentrated on the moral aspects of the 
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argument until after the President decided 
to go ahead. 

Nevertheless he felt—and he had 
support from Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer, Dr. 
James B. Conant and other members of the 
General Advisory Committee—that to pro- 
ceed with the H-bomb would create an at- 
mosphere in which it would be impossible 
to work out a world agreement for the con- 
trol of these superweapons. 

Mr. Acheson and Mr. Johnson, however, 
carried the day. At 12:15 p. m., Mr. John- 
son proposed that they take the question to 
the White House; a few words were written 
into the Johnson draft paying vague re- 
spects to the necessity to “examine all those 
factors that affect our program for peace and 
this country's security,” and the statement 
was carried across the street to Mr. Truman, 

There the second meeting took place, but 
it was marked, not by the drama of the first, 
but by anticlimax. The President listened 
to the recommendations of the three, ac- 
cepted the Johnson-Acheson position, and 
rejected the idea of holding up the H-bomb 
order pending the review Mr. Lilienthal had 
requested. The meeting lasted less than 
10 minutes and the President released the 
statement that afternoon, 


MoCaunr Ry AND THE H-Boms 

“If there were no Communists in our 
Government why did we delay for 18 
months—delay our research on the hydro- 
gen bomb, even though our intelligence 
agencies were reporting day after day that 
the Russians were feverishly pushing their 
development of the hydrogen bomb?" So 
asked Senator JosepH R. McCarrny in the 
course of a broadcast attack on Edward R. 
Murrow. 

The question was framed with a deliberate 
and characteristic disregard of facts pub- 
lished again and again. There was no delay, 
and nothing save the utmost dispatch, once 
the decision to produce the H-bomb was 
reached, and this was doubtless the point 
that President Eisenhower had in mind when 
he commented on the matter yesterday. 
There was, however, some earlier delay in 
reaching the decision to go ahead, and this 
for the good reason that in 1949 it was not 
certain that a hydrogen bomb could be pro- 
duced. 

The Atomic Energy Commission of that 
period was divided on the advisability of 
proceeding with the H-bomb. David Lillen- 
thal, the Chairman, was against the bomb; 
Adm. Lewis L. Strauss urged that work begin 
immediately. Other members were unde- 
cided. The ablest physicists in the country 
were therefore summoned to give their ad- 
vice. There was Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
who doubted if the flash of heat generated 
by the A-bomb trigger would last long 
enough to transmute hydrogen into hellum 
in a terrific explosion and pointed out that 
the supply of uranium was not unlimited, 
and that the H-bomb would be appallingly 
expensive, Dr. Oppenheimer was in charge 
of the Los Alamos laboratory and made a 
brilliant wartime record there. There were 
other trusted and experienced experts who 
shared these views. 

That “our intelligence agencles were re- 
porting day after day that the Russians were 
feverishly pushing their development of the 
hydrogen bomb” is highly dubious. Has 
the Senator free access to the reports sent 
from abroad by our intelligence agencies? 
It is obvious that his wild charge is based 
on Admiral Strauss’ recent candid statement 
that the Russians were indeed applying 
themselves to the H-bomb problem before 
we did. But how far ahead of us were they? 
We doubt if even the Senator's imagination 
can supply the answer. It was the confes- 
sion of Klaus Fuchs and the support of En- 
rico Fermi and Edward Teller, two of the 
most distinguished physicists of our time, 
that enabled Admiral Strauss to win the day. 
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On January $1, 1950, President Truman gave 
the order to proceed with the so-called hy- 
drogen or superbomb. 

All of which shows that when the Senator 
puts his mind to it teletype operators can 
become code clerks and scientists become 
Communists in Government positions or the 
victims of communistic blandishments, 


Red Arms for Guatemala 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Memphis Democrat, of Memphis, 
Tex., an outstanding weekly newspaper 
in a thriving west Texas community, 
recently published an editorial entitled 
“Red Arms for Guatemala.” This 
splendid editorial points up the situation 
which we in this country must face. It 
is with pride that I make it available to 
the Members of the Congress and every- 
one who has the opportunity to read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Rep ARMS FOR GUATEMALA 


The United States Government is justi- 
fiably disturbed over the recent unloading 
at a Guatemalan port of $10 million worth 
of Communist arms and ammunition, 

For anyone at all familiar with Communist 
tactics and aims knows that this action likely 
will mean trouble in the future, possibly in- 
volving bloodshed, unless enough pressure 
can be put on the Reds—including Moscow 
masterminds—to thwart Soviet expansionist 
intentions in the Western Hemisphere. 

The Communists began spreading their 
power and control in other parts of the globe 
during the Second World War and have con- 
tinued this policy ever since. 

This was serious enough when it was re- 
stricted to foreign countries but it ls much 
more s0, now that the Reds have extended 
their operations to this hemisphere—a direct 
challenge to the Monroe Doctrine, 

President Monroe presented the principle 
of the Doctrine to Congress in 1823 and the 
United States has followed it since then. 
In substance, it states that this country is 
the paramount power in the Western Hemis- 
phere and will regard any attempt on the 
part of a European power (this probably 
would be expanded to include any foreign 
country) to obtain a foothold by conquest 
or to acquire any new establishment on the 
American Continent as an act hostile to the 
United States. 

This policy was adopted by our Govern- 
ment to circumvent actions or possible ac- 
tions which would be considered detrimental 
to the best interests of this Nation and this 
hemisphere, 

Now this fundamental belief of our coun- 
try is being tested again. Leaders in Wash- 
ington no doubt are watching the Guate- 
malan situation closely and in the meantime 
are devoting a great deal of time to working 
out plans for meeting any dangerous deyel- 
opments. 

We are a peace-loving people, who value 
our lives and the lives of other human beings. 
Communist leaders, on the other hand, have 
little regard for their peoples, mercilessly 
sacrificing them in the Soviet bid for world 
domination. 

This regard of ours for humans apparently 
has worked to the advantage of the Reds, 
based on their gains within recent years, 
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It may be that the time has come when 
we are going to have to reappraise the world 
situation, now that the Communists have 
moved into one of the countries in our part 
of the globe. 

We may be forced, regardless of our normal 
feeling, to tell the Soviets that, as far as we 
are concerned, the Monroe Doctrine is still 
in effect, and that if they, or their tools, 
undertake to use force in the Western 
Hemisphere, they will do so at their risk. 

This will be a difficult decision to make but 
should be less dangerous, tt seems to us, than 
to open the door to piece-by-piece territorial 
grabs, such as the Reds have made in other 
sections of the world. 


Federal Income Exceeded Expenditures 5 
of Last 8 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
KON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been subject to a great deal of propa- 
ganda over the years about the budget. 

Perhaps the most intense barrage of 
propaganda about the budget came dur- 
ing the 1952 campaign, and it has con- 
tinued since, 

The gist of the propaganda has been 
that the Truman administration un- 
balanced the budget and that the Re- 
publican administration would balance 
it, and most recently that the Republican 
administration has been balancing it. 

I think the record will show this to be 
completely false. On March 24 the 
Washington Daily News published a let- 
ter from Sidney Koretz, pointing out that 
the cash budget, which is what the ad- 
ministration has been talking about, was 
balanced during 5 of the 8 calendar 
years, 1946 through 1953. 

Now I did not wish to take Mr. Koretz’ 
data as accurate, so I requested the Leg- 
islative Reference Service to verify them. 
I was advised that this has been difficult 
since no source was given by Mr. Koretz. 
The Legislative Reference Service has 
given me, however, official Treasury De- 
partment figures for the calendar years 
1946 through 1953, and, while not en- 
tirely consistent with the data of Mr. 
Korentz, they tell virtually the same 
story. 

For the 8 years covered by the Treas- 
ury data, cash operating income of the 
Government excecded cash operating 
outgo by $6,862,000,000. 

I include both Mr. Koretz’ letter to the 
editor, and the letter to me from Mr. 
Ernest S. Griffith, Director, Legislative 
Reference Service. 

I should like to invite the attention 
of Members to one paragraph of Mr. 
Koretz’ letter: 

It has been dinned into our ears that the 
Federal budget, which according to your 
rules now spells inflation, is the surest indi- 
cator of the state of the economy. Yet the 


largest deficit in peacetime history, that of 
fiscal 1953 came at the point of economic 
downturn. On the other hand, our worst 
inflation did not result from Government 
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borrowing, as you say. It took place during 
fiscal 1951, when there was a sizable surplus 
in the Federal budget. 


I think this is particularly pertinent in 
view of a recent speech by former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, who now holds a 
high post in the councils of the present 
administration. Mr. Hoover, talking to 
a convention of newspaper editors, said 
that governmental budgetary deficits 
mean inflation, while a balanced budget 
spells deflation. The figures would in- 
dicate that Mr. Hoover is once again 
wrong in his interpretation of current 
economic indicators. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News of 
March 24, 1954] 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE TRUMAN BUDGET WAS MISUNDERSTOOD 


One of the differences between the eco- 
nomic situation in 1929 and now is the huge 
Federal debt. You have been feeding us 
woe about how this debt is “bankrupting” 
the Nation now, in your March 22 editorial 
Boon, Bust, and Taxes, suddenly you wake 
up to the importance of confidence. 

The fact is that the Truman administra- 
tion, after the war, did not spend more than 
it took in. These are the Federal cash re- 
ceipts from and payments to the public in 
the indicated calendar years (in millions of 
dollars) : 


A reflection of the fact that, as a whole, 
the Truman administration succeeded in 
balancing its budget is the downward trend 
of the Federal debt, which grossed $278,700- 
000,000 at the end of 1945 and $267,400,000,- 
000 at the end of 1952. The present admin- 
istration promised that there would be a 
change from a regime of unbalanced budgets 
to one of balanced budgets. As things stand 
now, it looks like a change in the opposite 
direction. 

It has been dinned into our ears that the 
Federal budget, which according to your rules 
now spelis inflation, is the surest indicator 
of the state of th economy. Yet, the largest 
deficit in peacetime history, that of fiscal 
1953, came at the point of economic down- 
turn. On the other hand, our worst inflation 
did not result from Government borrowing, 
as you say. It took place during fiscal 1951, 
when there was a sizable surplus in the 
Federal budget. 

We have been told that President Eisen- 
hower is attempting to “put the Nation's 
finances into balance.” The economy as a 
whole was "in balance" when this adminis- 
tration entered office. The problem was to 
prevent either inflation or deflation from 
getting the upper hand. There is nothing to 
be gained now from blinking the fact that it 
ts the latter which is causing the greater 
apprehension. 

While the goal of the balanced budget 
(though for how long is never mentioned) 
does on occasion offer a guide to proper fiscal 
policies, it throws little light on the opera- 
tion of the economy as a whole. The budget 
of the Government is not the same thing as 
the economic budget of the Nation. Since, 
as you say, it is not solely the problem of 
the Federal Government, you should concern 
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yourself more with the Nation’s overall eco- 
nomic budget, which sets forth incomes and 
expenditures of comsumers, business, and 
Government, and, following the lead of the 
Congressional Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, ask whether it will be balanced 
at a high enough level to maximize employ- 
ment and production. (This means an end 
to “hanging crepe” on deficits in the Gov- 
ernment budget and the public debt (which 
represents assets to many) and keeping your 
eye on the ball, which is the performance of 
the economy rather than of outworn eco- 
nomic dogmas.) 
SIDNEY KORTEZ. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1954. 
Hon. MELVIN Pricey 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Price: One of the members of 
our staff has attempted to check the figures 
in the Letter to the Editor of the Washing- 
ton Daily News as you requested. This has 
been difficult, since the source of the in- 
formation in the letter is not given and 
figures vary depending on source used. For 
instance, those reported by the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Department of the Treas- 
ury on receipts from and payments to the 
public are not the same. However, the 


figures found in the letter are quite similar 
to, and in some respects identical with, 
amounts reported by the Treasury Depart- 
ment on a calendar-year basis. The amounts 
reported by the Treasury Department are 
given below in millions of dollars: 


Not income 
or outgo (—) 


The figures on the Federal debt have also 
been checked and are found to be correct. 
Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST S. GRIFFITH, 
Director. 


God and the Constitution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, Lt. Col. 
Paul L. Anderson, retired, a young officer 
of World War II and of service in Korea, 
lives at Rogers, Ark., in my district. Be- 
cause of his hard service in Korea, he 
was retired for disability. He had a 
great part to do with the writing of the 
present Code of Military Justice for the 
Armed Forces. He is one of the bright- 
est young men I have ever known and 
as loyal as they come, He is now prac- 
ticing law in Rogers. 

Some time ago he gave an address at 
the First Presbyterian Church in Fort 
Smith, Ark., which is so fundamentally 
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sound, to my way of thinking, that I be- 
lieve my colleagues would like to have 
it for study, I therefore insert it in the 
Recorp as part of my remarks: 

Gop AND THE CONSTITUTION 

“Except the Lord bulld the house, they 
labor in vain that build it“ (Psalms 127: 1). 

Along the bleak capes of the Virginia 
beach, not far below Fortress Monroe, there 
stands among the sand dunes a simple stone 
cross, A cross erected where Captain New- 
port and his weary immigrants first knelt on 
American soil in 1607 to give thanks to 
almighty God for a safe voyage. This band 
later sailed into what is now known as 
Hampton Roads and up what has since been 
named the James River to found Jamestown, 
the first permanent English settlement in 
America. 

This simple stone cross is more to me than 
a marker of the place where these colonists 
first set foot on American soil. It is a sym- 
bol to me of the American faith in God, and 
the power of prayer that began there on 
that bleak shore has continued to the pres- 
ent day, and I pray may last forevermore. 
A faith that has meant so much in the for- 
mation and preservation of our Nation. A 
living faith, whether manifested by the 
formal worship of the Anglican, the solemn 
devotion of the Puritan, or the fervent zeal 
of the Scot. Faith in God and prayers that 
began that day launched America, a new 
nation under God; a nation where the prin- 
ciples, if not always the practices, have been 
Christian. 

Other colonists followed these first In in- 
creasing numbers, and one by one, new col- 
onies were formed until Georgia, in 1733, 
became the thirteenth. Thus, it can be said 
that the formal beginning of our colonial 
history was on the spot where Captain New- 
port and his colonists landed on the Virginia 
Capes in 1607. The formal ending can be 
said to haye come 169 years later, when the 
Delaration of Independence was signed in 
1776. Few stop to realize that America had 
such a long colonial history before the adop- 
tion of our present Constitution. 


The historic conditions that preceded the 


adoption of our Constitution are familiar to 
every reader of history. They arose from the 
lack of power in the Government to legislate 
and enforce at home such authority as it 
, or to maintain its position as a 
sovereign nation abroad. 
The Government, under Articles of Con- 
federation, provided for a Congress with a 
single house where each colony had equal 


representation; a Government without an 


executive, without an adequate court, and 
without power to tax, to regulate commerce 
or to enforce its own laws; a Government in 
which the colonies had all of the real powers. 
This Congress could only supplicate; it could 
not enforce, This all worked fairly well, so 
long as the colonies were held in the common 
bond of war, but long before the economic 
disturbance had arisen, the voices of some 
statesmen were heard urging the necessity 
for a change. 

George Washington, with his usual fore- 
sight, was among the first to see the danger 
that threatened the country. He and many 
others realized that steps had to be taken 
to perfect a more authoritative Government. 
As early as 1783, he had discussed this with 
friends at Mount Vernon. Afterward, he 
called together a group in 1785, and they 
decided, after long deliberation, to ask the 
colonies to meet at a conference at Annapo- 
lis in 1786 to iron out some difficulties that 
had arisen between Virginia and Maryland, 
and to lay a foundation for perfecting a more 
powerful Central Government. Nine States 
responded by appointing representatives, but 
only five actually sent them. The result was 
that nothing could be done save to send out 
a second more urgent appeal to all of the 
colonies to send delegates to a convention 
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called to meet at Philadelphia on May 14, 
1787, for the purpose of revising the failing 
Articles of Confederation. 

When this date arrived 5 States were repre- 
sented, These delegates waited until May 
25, when delegates from 9 States had ar- 
rived. They then organized a convention 
and selected General Washington as chair- 
man. Thus, the Constitutional Convention 
was first organized on May 25, 1787, in In- 
dependence Hall, Philadelphia, where on 
July 4, 1776, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence had been signed. By May 28, 11 States 
were represented, and the next day, 12. 
Fifty-five delegates were present from twelve 
of the Thirteen Colonies. 

The historian, Atwood, says: “This was 
the greatest body of men from the stand- 
point of physical vigor, mental acumen, and 
moral courage that ever met together for 
human achievement.“ 

This assembly of delegates came at a time 
when the Nation was still under the happy 
influence of the Bible; a time when the 
word of God was felt among the people as 
a transforming power, and preached, not as 
a tradition, but as the very power and wis- 
dom of God. When the forefathers of these 
men were fleeing from Old World tyranny, 
the Bible came with them. This Bible was 
their book of faith and morals, and from 
the free reading of the Bible, these men 
realized their own individual responsibility, 
their own dignity, and their equality with all 
before God. 

Among these delegates were students who 
could discuss every government the world 
had known and were familiar with the great 
schools of human thought from Plato and 
Aristotle to Hobbs and Locke. They knew 
the struggles of their forefathers toward 
freedom. Eight had signed the Declaration 
of Independence, 6 had signed the Articles of 
Confederation, 5 had been, or were, State 
governors, and 4 had been in the Continental 
Congress. 

The oldest member of the assembly was the 
venerable Benjamin Franklin, who was then 
81. The youngest, Gilman, of New Hamp- 
shire, was 25. These were men of piety, 
learning, and wisdom. Men who, without 
exception, saw life clear and steady and 
whole; men of the highest attainment— 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual. It ts al- 
ways to such men that mankind owes the 
progress that comes in the slow, but steady, 
advance toward freedom. Historians— 
American, English, and forelgn—have long 
agreed that no political assembly ever con- 
tained a larger proportion of members pos- 
sessing high character, intellectual ability, 
and farsighted statesmanship. These were 
men whose forefathers had been inspired to 
sail away from all dominion but that of the 
Bible and such as arose from natural reason 
and justice. 

It was a convention born not of contro- 
versy, but of consecreation; a convention 
composed of men of ripe scholarship and 
devoted piety who were able to transcend 
their times and make their works an inspira- 
tion for all succeeding ages. 

President Ezra Stiles, of Yale, wrote, “This 
Convention embosomed some of the greatest 
characters in America.” 

Even the opponents of the Constitution 
paid tribute to the character of its framers. 

Old George Mason, of Virginia, wrote, 
“America has certainly on this occasion 
drawn forth her first characters.” 

The problems before this assembly were 
numerous and dificult. Some of the people 
wanted a monarchy; others believed that the 
form of government should be republican, 
but that there should be three republics— 
one comprising New England, one the Middle 
States, and one the South; others were con- 
vinced that one nation—and it a republic— 
was the only solution. 

How Is It to be possible to combine peoples 
so distant from one another as New England 
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and Georgia, or Connecticut and Virginia? 

(a) If we were to have one nation, upon 
what basis was the representation in Con- 

to be set up? 

(b) Should there be more than one House 
of Congress, and if so, on what basis were its 
members to be selected? 

(c) Should Congress regulate commerce, 
and if so, to what extent? 

(d) Should there be one Chief Executive, 
or more, and how should he or they serve, 
and what should we call him or them? 

(e) What about a supreme court, and how 
was it to be established? 

(t) The question of slavery arose to plague 
the Conyention. Were the slaves to he 
counted as population, and if so, on what 
basis? 

These and many other problems pressed for 
solution. The delegates debated for weeks— 
at times, in anger. Rhode Island had not 
sent any delegates at all, and 11 of the New 
York delegates except Hamilton became 
angry and went home. At the end of 4 
weeks, the Convention had agreed upon no 
single word of the Constitution. They were 
on the verge of adjourning in the midst of 
a heated discussion and abandoning the pur- 
pose for which they had met, when Benjamin 
Franklin, wisest man at the Convention, a 
man mature in years, ripe in wisdom and 
consummate in tact, arose and addressing 
George Washington, who was then the Chair, 
sald: 

“Mr. President, the slow progress we have 
made after weeks of close attention and 
continuing reasoning with each other, with 
diferent sentiments on almost every ques- 
tion, the last producing as many no’s as 
aye’s, is, methinks, melancholy proof of the 
imperfection of human understanding. 
We indeed seem to feel our own want of 
political wisdom, since we have been run- 
ning all around in search of it. We have 
gone back to ancient history for models of 
government and examined the different 
forms of those republics which, haying been 
formed with the seeds of their own dissolu- 
tions, now no longer exist, and we have 
viewed the modern states all around Eu- 
rope, but find none of their constitutions 
suitable in our own circumstances. In this 
situation with the assembly groping, as it 
were, in the dark, to find political truth and 
scarce able to distinguish it when presented 
to us, how has it happened, sir, that we 
have not hitherto once thought of humbly 
applying to the Father of Light to illu- 
minate our understanding. I have lived, sir, 
a long time, and the longer I live, the more 
convincing proofs I see of this truth that 
God governs in the affairs of men; and if a 
sparrow can not fall to the ground without 
His notice, is it probable that an empire can 
arlse without His aid? We have been as- 
sured, sir, in the sacred writings that 
Except the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain that build it.“ I firmly believe this 
and I believe also that without His concur- 
ring aid, we shall succeed in this political 
building no better than the builders of 
Babel. We shall be divided by our little, 
partial, local interests. Our projects will be 
confounded, and we ourselves shall become 
& reproach and bye word down to future 
ages. And what is worse, mankind may 
hereafter, from this unfortunate instance, 
despair of establishing governments by hu- 
man wisdom and leave it to chance, war, and 
conquest, I therefore beg leave to move that 
hereafter, prayer imploring the assistance 
of Heaven and its blessings on our deliber- 
ation be held in this Assembly every morn- 
ing before we proceed to business.” 

From that moment, the Assembly began 
to make progress. One after another the 
troublous questions were settled, and by 
September 15, 1787, the Convention had 
completed its momentous work, and noth- 
ing was now left except the vote to adopt 
the new Constitution. On September 17, 
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1787, Franklin moved that it be unani- 
mously adopted, but there were still some 
voices against it. Some who had falled in 
their appeal to the reason of the delegates 
now attempted to appeal to their fears, say- 
ing, “Unless you write into this Constitu- 
tion some popular fallacies to fool and please 
the people, they will not adopt it.” 

Washington, who had taken no part in 
the discussion up to that point, rose from 
his chair and in tones of suppressed emo- 
tion, said: “It is too probable that no plan 
we propose will be adopted. Perhaps another 
dreadful conflict is to be sustained. If, to 
please the people, we offer what we our- 
selves disapprove, how can we afterwards 
defend our work? Let us raise a standard to 
which the wise and honest can repair. The 
event is in the hands of God.” 

Professor Fiske says: “These words should 
be written on the walls of every legislative 
hall, State and National, and on the walls of 
every convention room where men write a 
platform, adopt a resolution, or nominate a 
candidate.” 

After these words of wisdom from Wash- 
ington, the new Constitution was submitted 
to the States with no word of approval or dis- 
approval. It looked for a time as though it 
would not be adopted by the required num- 
ber of States. Hamilton, Madison, and Jay 
published weighty articles, since known as 
the Federalist Papers, in favor of it, but the 
Constitution almost died in being born. 

Delaware became the first State to ratify 
on December 7, 1787. Afterward, other 
States, some by unanimous vote, and others 
by a narrow margin, continued to ratify until 
North Carolina became the 12th Siate to 
ratify on November 1, 1789. 

Rhode Island, which had sent no dele- 
gates to the Convention, held out on ratifi- 
cation, and they tell the story that this was 
due primarily to the influence of a prominent 
Baptist minister who had a weakness for fine 
horses. Finally, one of the men who was 
interested in ratification induced this min- 
ister to take one of his fine horses and drive 
to a distant preaching appointment. While 
the brother was absent on this Christian mis- 
sion, the legislature rushed through the rati- 
fication by two votes, and thus Rhode Is- 
land became the last to ratify on May 29, 
1799. 

After the Declaration of Independence in 
1776, 11 States had adopted new consti- 
tutions. Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
which had liberal charters from the English 
Government, continued under their old char- 
ters, one until 1808, and the other until 
1815. All of these constitutions had care- 
fully safeguarded the rights of individuals. 
The people had become accustomed to bills 
of rights for the protection of the individual, 
and when this new Constitution of purely 
delegated and limited powers was submitted 
for ratification, the people were suspicious 
because it did not contain a bill of rights. 
There were bitter conflicts over this, because 
these people had been familiar with oppres- 
sive governments and were determined not 
to submit to a similar one. Actually, when 
the Constitution was adopted by the con- 
vention, there was a sort of gentlemen's 
agreement among the great men of the 
Colonies that there should be attached to the 
Constitution at a later date a Bill of Rights, 
and when the first Congress met, one of the 
first things it did, was to arrange for the 
amendment of the Constitution in keeping 
with this agreement. Something like 130 
amendments were proposed, but the House 
cut these down to 36, and the Senate cut 
them down to 12. The eleventh and twelfth 
were never adopted, but the first 10 amend- 
ments to our Constitution were adopted and 
are generally treated as a part of the orig- 
inal Constitution and commonly called the 
Bill of Rights. 

The first 8 of these 10 amendments really 
constitute the Bill of Rights. They are con- 
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cerned entirely with the rights of individuals. 
This Bill of Rights, is, in reality, the char- 
ter of the liberties of each and every Amer- 
ican citizen and have stood the test of time 
for 167 years. 

Now, in conclusion, let us consider what 
our Constitution does for you and for me, 
The very spirit of it is individualism, per- 
sonal liberty, and personal rights, Our Na- 
tion is unique in the protection and priv- 
lleges which its citizens enjoy under the 
Constitution. 

There is no country In the world where 
the protection and privileges of the citizens 
are so carefully defined, so strictly adhered 
to, so utterly inalienable. It is admitted by 
every competent observer, both here and 
abroad, that ours is the most perfect form 
of Government on earth—a national govern- 
ment adequate for every national purpose 
and a State government competent for all 
local needs. 

William Pitt, speaking of the Constitution, 
sald: “It will be the wonder and admiration 
of all future generations and the model of 
all future constitutions.” 

When we stop to consider what has been 
accomplished under this Constitution, it 
continues to be the marvel to this day. At 
the time of the Revolution, the population 
was estimated at 3 million, and when the 
Constitution was adopted, we had hardly 
moved across the summit of the Alleghenies. 
Today, we have an estimated 160 million. 
Through the intervening years, we have con- 
quered the forests, the prairies, the deserts, 
and the mountains, We see the sun rise on 
the Atlantic and sink on the Pacific. We 
have bound the continent together with 
bands of steel and mighty highways, and 
hung the whispering wires from sea to sea. 
We have contributed more to the comfort 
and uplifting of the human race than all 
mankind had done in all the ages that had 
gone before. Some may ask, by whom was 
this done? It was done by the enterprise 
and ingenuity of our people, secure under a 
constitution that protects every citizen in 
his property, his life, and liberty, with free- 
dom for all, tyranny for none, this Consti- 
tution of ours is composed of a preamble, 
7 articles, 21 sectlons, and 21 amendments. 
Many amendments have been proposed 
throughout the years, but only 21 adopted. 
We should never forget that this Constitu- 
tion of ours, great as it is, can be main- 
tained only by the same heroic devotion to 
duty and individual responsibility that char- 
acterized our forefathers. It is to God's 
Providence that we are indebted for all the 
blessings which we, as a nation, enjoy under 
the Constitution. The comfort, the excel- 
lence, and the achievement which have be- 
come the American way of life have come 
to us directly from our form of Government 
under the Constitution, our unparalleled 
natural resources, and our individual initia- 
tive, coupled with Intellectual attainment, 
individual effort, and high standards of moral 
life. 

Abraham Lincoln, although not orthodox, 
yet a man of the deepest religious sensibili- 
ties, said: “Let every American, every lover 
of liberty, every well-wisher to his posterity, 
swear by the blood of the Revolution never 
to violate in the least particle the laws of 
the country, and never to tolerate their vio- 
lation. Let every man remember that to 
violate the law is to trample on the blood 
of his father and to tear the charter of hia 
own and his children's liberty. Let rev- 
erence for the law, for the Constitution of 
the United States be breathed by every 
American mother to the babe that prattles 
on her lap. Let it be taught in schools, in 
seminaries, and in colleges. Let it be writ- 
ten in primers, spelling books, proclaimed in 
legislative halls, and enforced in the courts 
of justice. In short, let it become the po- 
litical religion of the Nation, and let the old 
and the young, the rich and the poor, the 
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grave and the gay, and all sects and tongues 
and colors and creeds sacrifice unceasingly 
upon its altars.” 

“Except the Lord bund a house, they labor 
in vain that build it.“ 

Almighty God, under whose providence 
our fathers founded this Nation, we humbly 
pray for Thy continued blessings. May we 
realize how futile our efforts without Thy 
divine aid, and seek ever to walk in the 
ways of righteousness all the days of our 
lives. We ask it all in Jesus’ name and for 
His sake. Amen, 


Ill-Advised Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
time Senator Drrxsen introduced S. 
3423—H. R. 9076, by Representative Sr. 
Grorce, duplicate—he referred to it as 
effectuating the recommendations set 
forth in the final report of the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee to Examine and 
Review the Administration of the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act. The basic rec- 
ommendation for return of vested prop- 
erty was ground 4. for the most part, on 
the foreign policy argument appearing 
in the following paragraph of the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the 
report, page 68: 

Appropriation by Congress of $3 billion for 
the economic rehabilitation of Germany 
looking to the creation of a bulwark of 
democracy against communistic aggression in 
the West and the expenditures of like sums 
for like purposes in Japan is completely in- 
consistent with the seizure of $500 million 
representing the private property located in 
the United States of citizens of the countries 
with whom we seek alliance. These individ- 
uals with economic and family associations in 
this country should be the ones to whom we 
could look for sympathetic and enthusiastic 
support. Today these individuals are alien- 
ated by a shortsighted policy. 


In other words, the final report adyo- 
cated the return of vested assets to their 
former owners as a means of winning the 
support and good will of the German and 
Japanese people. 

The record of World War II vestings 
shows that more than 90 percent of the 
approximately 34,000—this figure does 
not include approximately 10,000 former 
owners of inactive patents and other in- 
tangible property carried on the books 
of-the Office of Alien Property at valua- 
tions of $1 each—former owners of vest- 
ed property had assets worth less than 
$10,090. In other words, a return of a 
maximum of $10,000 to every former 
owner would effect a total return to more 
than 90 percent of those whose property 
was vested. A program of this nature 
would involve the expenditure of be- 
tween $65 million and $70 million, or ap- 
proximately 15 percent of the total value 
of all vested property. 

There are approximately 358 persons 
and firms whose vested property is worth 
more than $100,000. These persons and 
firms constitute approximately 1 percent 
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of the total of approximately 34,000 
former owners of vested property. Full 
return to them, as provided by S. 3423, 
would require the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $321 million or approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the total value of 
all vested property. Of these 358, 45 
persons and firms each had property 
worth more than $1 million. Full re- 
turn to these 46 alone would require the 
expenditure of $239 million or approxi- 
mately 56 percent of the total value of 
all vested property. 

It appears from these figures that a 
return of up to $10,000 to each owner 
would involve a reasonable expenditure 
and would achieve the desired result of 
strengthening our foreign relations, 
since it would reach the great mass of 
the former owners of vested property. 
On the other hand, general return would 
benefit few additional persons and firms 
and would entail the appropriation of 
very substantial sums of money. 

It is significant that a large proportion 
of the more valuable properties—for ex- 
ample, General Aniline & Film Corp., with 
a book value of $90 million, and American 
Potash & Chemical and Schering Corp., 
which were sold for approximately $15,- 
500,000 and $29 million, respectively— 
was vested from “record” owners who 
were alleged “cloaks” for Germans. In 
most cases these alleged “cloaks” were 
not of German nationality. Since many 
of the agreements with respect to 
“cloaking” arrangements were informal 
and were not recorded, the original 
German owners may not be in a position 
to obtain the property from the record 
owners who would benefit by the bill. 
It is not apparent, therefore, how the 
return of a large part of the vested 
property to non-German persons and 
firms in this category would aid our for- 
eign relations with Germany. 

Aside from any question of the true 
ownership of assets by “record” owners, 
the bill would result in windfalls in many 
cases, arising out of substantial increases 
in the value of the vested assets while in 
the hands of the Government. An ex- 
ample is Schering Corp. When the Alien 
Property Custodian vested all its out- 
standing stock in 1942, Schering was a 
mere branch of its German parent with 
a net worth of only $1,300,000. During 
and after the war Schering developed 
research facilities and otherwise ex- 
panded its operations so that the Gov- 
ernment realized more than $29 million 
when it sold its interest. to American 
investors in 1952. General Aniline & 
Film Corp., 97 percent of whose out- 
standing stock was vested, affords an- 
other example of a great increase in 
value after vesting. Its net worth at the 
date of vesting was approximately $35 
million, and its present net worth is $90 
million. Neither the former enemy own- 
ers of Schering and of General Aniline 
nor the “cloaks” from whom they were 
seized had anything to do with the 
phenomenal increase in their values, 
which was in substantial part due to 
the war itself. It would be anomalous 
indeed to give to an enemy or its 
“cloak” the fruits of a war brought on 
by the enemy firm’s government, 
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The second proviso on page 3 of the 
bill is obviously designed to apply to 
General Aniline & Film Corp. Before 
the war this corporation was “cloaked” 
on behalf of I. G. Farben, the leading 
German chemical cartel, by a Swiss cor- 
poration known as I. G. Chemie. The 
effect of the proviso would be to take the 
power of sale of General Aniline away 
from the United States for 1 year and 
give I. G. Chemie that period within 
which to make the sale. Although the 
bill provides that the sale would have to 
be made to “citizens of the United 
States,” it includes no safeguards to pre- 
vent the sale to American cloaks“ for 
foreign interests. Furthermore, it con- 
tains no provisions to insure that this 
important enterprise, even if sold to 
bona fide American interests, would not 
eventually get back into the hands of 
the German interests which controlled 
it before the war to the detriment of the 
United States. Z 

Two hundred and ten million dollars o 
vested assets have been turned over by 
the Attorney General to the Treasury 
for use in paying war claims of Amer- 
icans against Germany and Japan un- 
der the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended. A total return of vested prop- 
erty would, of course, require an appro- 
priation by Congress of $210 million to 
restore the sum so expended. However, 
the bill provides that property seized 
from enemy governments or their sub- 
divisions and from persons now behind 
the Iron Curtain should not be returned. 
Since it is estimated that the amount of 
this excepted property represents a rela- 
tively small percentage of the total, the 
bill probably would require appropria- 
tions of not less than $175 million. 

In the Bonn Convention of 1952, 
signed by the United States, France, and 
Britain on the one hand and by West 
Germany on the other, the latter agreed 
to the retention of German assets seized 
by the other signatories and to their use 
as reparations. Furthermore, West Ger- 
many undertook to compensate its na- 
tionals for the loss of these assets, which, 
in the case of the United States, have 
been dedicated by Congress to the pay- 
ment of American war claims. This bill 
would remove the burden of compensat- 
ing the former German owners from the 
shoulders of the German taxpayer and 
place it on the shoulders of the American 
taxpayer. 

In addition, the bill would burden 
United States taxpayers with payments 
resulting in benefit to certain allied gov- 
ernments. The United States has vested 
substantial amounts of property of Ger- 
man-owned firms domiciled within the 
jurisdiction of certain allied countries 
which have also carried on programs of 
seizing German assets. In most cases 
where the United States seized property 
held in the name of a firm in such allied 
country, that country itself has seized 
the German interest in the particular 
firm, Consequently, the release by the 
United States of vested assets to such 
firm pursuant to this bill would result 
in a benefit to the allied country in ques- 
tion. 

The bill provides for the return of pat- 
ents and the proceeds thereof. In 1942 
the President directed the Custodian to 
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make vested patents readily and freely 
available forever to American industry. 
Early in the vesting program this policy 
was widely publicized and all vested pat- 
ents with respect to which no American 
rights would be prejudiced were offered 
for licensing on a revocable nonexclusive 
royalty free basis. This bill completely 
disregards the entire history and policy 
of the patent program, the reliance 
placed upon this program by American 
industry and the investments it made in 
exploiting and developing the patents. 
To return these patents would jeopardize 
American interests. It is significant that 
even after Italy became our cobellig- 
erent and the vested property of its na- 
tionals was returned, patents were re- 
turned only subject to existing licenses 
issued by the Custodian. 

This bill completely disregards the 
position of Americans who owned prop- 
erty in Germany at the beginning of 
World War II. Many Americans have 
suffered war losses of property in Ger- 
many for which they have not been 
compensated. Others have securities 
and credits in Germany which have been 
tremendously reduced in value because 
of the postwar devaluation of German 
currency. In many cases these Amer- 
icans have been unable to withdraw even 
the small values remaining to them be- 
cause of German foreign exchange re- 
strictions. Enactment of this bill with- 
out regard to the losses of Americans 
would bestow an unjustifiable preference 
on Germany and its nationals as against 
these Americans, 


New York to Honolulu—Dawn to Dusk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin of May 25, 1954: 


New Tonx ro Honotutp—Dawn To DUSK 


The arrival of a distinguished group of 
press, radio, and TV celebrities aboard a new 
DC-7 airplane Monday night after a dawn- 
to-dusk flight from New York scarcely ruffled 
the calm of aviation row. 

There was a big reception for the visitors, 
and there will be events during the next few 
days to call attention to this rapid service 
now avaliable through the use of the big, 
fast plane which United Air Lines is using 
on its transcontinental run. 

But to the air industry, the DC—7 is the 
end rather than the beginning of an era. 
It represents possibly one of the last of the 
long-range propeller-driven aircraft. Already 
the makers of the DC-7 are working on jet- 
propelled airliners, and one of their Ameri- 
can competitors has a jet prototype under 
test. 

All of the problems of jet-propelled air 
transport have not been overcome. The se- 
ries of accidents involving the British Comet 
has called attention to that, and perhaps 
delayed somewhat the final acceptance of the 
jet for regular transport service. 

But it is clear that the jet age In com- 
mercial air transportation is approaching 
rapidly, and that makes the DC-7 one of the 
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last. if not the last, of its line of sturdy, 
dependable, propeller-driven aircraft. 

Even so, the fast trip from New York 
dramatizes once again the relative nearness 
of Hawaii to the large population centers of 
the United States. We are in fact closer to 
Washington today than Boston or New York 
was in Revolutionary times, not only because 
we can get there faster, but also because 
we can get messages back and forth at the 
speed of light, through the modern miracle 
of radio. 

But this ts so commonplace today that 
Americans think little of it. 

The Star-Bulletin, with its thousands of 
words gleaned from the news centers of 
the world and printed within hours—often 
within minutes—of their original writing, 
brings the world dally to the doorstep of 
Hawall's people. 

Pictures of dramatic events are trans- 
mitted by radio so that the picture of a first 
inning-world-serles home run can appear in 
newspapers seiling on the streets of Hono- 
lulu before the direct radiocast of the game 
is over. 

Is it any wonder then that a 17-hour flight 
from New York to Honolulu creates little 
stir among flying men? 

Nevertheless, it is the summing up of a 
series of great aviation achlevements— most 
of which have been telescoped into half a 
century of almost fantastic progress in which 
United Air Lines has played and continues 
to play an Important part. 

Hawall has had a part in many of these 
achievements—the pioneering John Rodgers 
fight, the successful Maltland-Hegenberger 
exploit. the Smith Bronte crossing and the 
tragic Dole Flight. 

More than 20 years ago the first transpa- 
cific commercial air service came to Hawaii 
and we have watched it grow into a mighty 
network of lines linking Hawall with the 
great cities of the entire free world. 

To us, yesterday's flight Is a link in a 
chain of progress—and an opportunity to 
extend our aloha to visitors who will find 
in Hawall a warm welcome and, if their 
hosts will give them the time, much of in- 
terest and importance to their audiences, 


Memorial Day Address by George W. 
Hinant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including a Memorial Day address 
delivered by George W. Hinant, past 
commander, Memphis Post, No. 1965, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, made in Mem- 
phis on last Sunday. Indeed he spoke 
well before an appreciative audience. 
The address follows: 

Memorat Day, 1954 
(Address by George W. Hinant) 

Today, we assemble to pay homage to our 
soldier dead. Not only at home do we do 
honor to them who are gone; in far off lands 
the graves of our departed veterans are 
decorated by loving hands. It is the most 
beautiful time of year for expressions of 
the love and affectian which are the due of 
fallen heroes, 

In all the glory of God's springtime, the 
earth green and fresh, enfoilding the dead 
in warm embrace, the verdant fields, dotted 
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with the pure white headstones, present a 
beautiful sight. The flowers are in full 
bloom, and the trees in foliage. Birds sing- 
ing with the joy of plenty, and all nature 
bursting forth in bud and blossom, the day 
appeals to one's abiding faith in a Supreme 
Being which must have willed it. 

It is springtime, symbolic of the period 
of life when so many of our honored dead 
departed from us. They were filled with the 
enthusiasm of youth when they kissed their 
loved ones farewell and went forth to battle; 
the world was before them and their eyes 
were ever toward the future. They dreamed 
of great things to accomplish once their 
grim task was ended and peace had been 
restored. They went with joy in their 
hearts, but, as has been since the beginning 
of time, war took its bitter toll and many 
never returned. Of those who did come 
back thousands were to linger but a short 
time before Joining their comrades who had 
gone on ahead. 

It Is well that we have a Memorial Day, 
because this day serves to remind us that 
a free and united nation has been given to 
us—the living—through the sacrifice of those 
who fought and died in defense of its ideals. 
We cannot add to the glory or honor or 
renown of those whose death saved for us our 
country. Those who enjoyed the accumula- 
tion of wealth and the pleasures of peace 
by the effort of marshaled militant youth 
should succor and support the service-af- 
flicted who return from the battle. 

To the men and women who are in the 
hospitals of the Nation today, we want you 
to know that your Nation—the Nation of 
that flag which you followed, to which you 
gave your devotion—is thinking of you to- 
day and tomorrow and all days and nights to 
come. 

My deepest sympathy goes out today to 
the mothers throughout the land whose 
aching hearts feel the keen pang of the 
thought of lost sons, to those whose thoughts 
are of lost brothers, husbands, and fathers 
who went forth in defense of your honor 
and did not return. Let us, the survivors, 
then appreciate our destiny and above all, 
let us never forget that to these brave de- 
fenders in the hour of the Nation's deadly 
peril and under a Divine Providence we owe 
the blessings we enjoy today. 

Eighty-six years ago Gen. John A. Logan, of 
the Grand Army of the Republic designated 
the 30th day of May for the purpose of strew- 
ing with flowers or otherwise decorating the 
graves of comrades who died in defense of 
their country during the Civil War. Logan 
was Commander in Chief of the Grand Army 
of the Republic at the time. He issued the 
general order under date of May 5, 1868, 
designating the 30th day of May that year as 
a time for paying reverent tribute to the 
departed comrades of the Grand Army. No 
finer purpose could have been conceived by 
a living man than that which prompted Gen, 
John A. Logan to establish the custom which 
has been followed since he issued his gen- 
eral order of May 5, 1868. 

Quite a bit of history has been written 
into America’s pages since then. History 
that carries its own record of service and 
sacrifice at home and on foreign soil and 
the seven seas in all quarters of the globe, 
May 30 honors the men who fell on native 
soil and on foreign fields across the wide 
sweep of the world. Some keep their lonely 
vigil near at home; others sleep on foreign 
shores beyond the seven seas themselves. 

How long and honored is the roll of those 
to whom this day now pays its humble trib- 
ute. There is Custer and his troopers of the 
Seventh Cavalry, trapped by the encircling 
hordes of the Sioux, up along the bluffs of 
the Little Big Horn. There are the men of’ 
the storm-wrecked Trenton, going down to 
to the sea with the calmness and courage 
that are Navy traditions. War itself con- 
tains no finer record of valor than was writ- 
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ten by those men out across the salty acres 
of the Pacific in far Samoa. The bluejack- 
ets aboard the Maine, down in Havana's 
harbor on that stricken February night. The 
marines who fell in the landing at Guanta- 
namo Bay; the soldiers who made the su- 
preme sacrifice at El Ganey and the hill- 
slopes of San Juan. All those who gave their 
lives campaigning in the Philippines or in 
the later pursuit of wily Aguinaldo through 
fever-laden swamps and steaming jungles. 
In China there rest those who fell in the 
Boxer Rebellion. In Europe cemeteries have 
been established for the young men who 
sacrificed their lives on the altar of freedom 
in the First World War. History itself con- 
tains no finer record of valor than was writ- 
ten by those men at Chateau Thierry, Bel- 
Jeau Woods, and in the Argonne Forest as 
they turned the tide for victory in the great- 
est of all wars, until the World War II cast 
ita dark shadow with ruthless dictators in 
power that engulfed the whole world in a 
deadly war for its existence. Again our gal- 
lant men and women went forth to make 
the supreme sacrifice if necessary to pre- 
serve our liberties and bring freedom to im- 
periled people of the earth, to make the 
world itself free. 

War itself contains no record of valor any 
finer than was written by our men on land, 
sea, and in the air, they fought a haughty foe 
and wiped out their foul footsteps’ pollution, 
in all corners of the earth. Almost a million 
of our fine men and women gave their lives to 
establish freedom abroad, a million or more 
were in the hospitals or under treatment 
in their homes, they deserve the finest treat- 
ment that a grateful Nation can give them. 
To care for him who shall have borne the 
battle and for his widow and his orphans. 

Our boys in Korea with a loss of over 140,- 
000 have sustained the traditions of the past 
by a valor and a courage the like of which no 
man hath ever seen, evidenced by their 
heroic accomplishments. They have been 
called upon to meet unequal numbers, face 
conditions never experienced before, but they 
fought on with a yalor and a courage that 
should give us a feeling of pride, Their 
fight was for the cause of peace, and to pro- 
tect the weak against the strong. 

Today we live in the atomic age with na- 
tions in possession of deadly atomic weapons 
that can devastate great cities and kill thou- 
sands upon thousands in a a matter of min- 
utes, We boast no military strength to in- 
spire the fear of mankind, but our armed 
force should at all times be such as to com- 
mand respect of the outside world; and at 
nome the uniform of America is a badge of 
honor and.a commanding symbol of a na- 
tion’s call. 

The rights of freemen were never achieved 
save by human sacrifice. The advancement 
of civilization was not accomplished in a sud- 
den stride. 

Our fundamental law is based on the 
rights of the individual—freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech, and of the press—and we 
must protect those rights against any for- 
elgn idea which would take from us that 
freedom. These, the honored dead, have 
handed us the torch. Let us carry it for- 
ward unsullied and blazing in preservation of 
orderly government and in defense of in- 
dividual freedom. 

By keeping in mind that the nation that 
governs least governs best, and maintaining 
the lawmaking power securely in the people 
of the several States, and may we renew the 
pledge and say to the spirits of our honored 
dead: The giving of your lives was not in 
vain; we break no faith; from your hand we 
take the torch and hold it high. The con- 
stitutional democracy that you, by your 
sacrifice, sought to perpetuate, shall be car- 
Tied on and we pledge to you to carry on to 
the end that these United States shall for- 
ever be the home of freemen. 
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“Greater love hath no man than this, that 
he lay down his life for his friends and 
country.” And if they could come and join 
the solemn ceremonies of this hour, what 
message would they bring? Would it not be 
the message which the angels brought to the 
shepherds in the early twilight of the long 
ago? “Peace on earth, good will to men.” 


Unemployment Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include the following statement 
which I filed with the House Committee 
on Ways and Means: 

STATEMENT BY HON. ELIZABETH Kr. DEMO- 
CRAT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, ro HOUSE COMMIT- 
TEE ON WAYS AND MEANS ON LEGISLATION 
To BROADEN COVERAGE AND INCREASE BENE- 
Firs UNDER UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
Laws 


I am wholcheartedly in accord with the 
proposals before this committee to expand 
the coverage of unemployment compensation 
to take in an estimated 1½ million workers 
in private enterprise and about 214 million 
Federal employes not now covered, and to 
increase substantially both the benefits paid 
and the duration of those benefits. 

As members of the committee know, I 
have joined with 80 other Democrat Mem- 
bers of the House in sponsoring the Forand 
bill, H. R. 9430, which would authorize pay- 
ing unemployment compensation for a 
maximum period of 39 weeks and would raise 
benefits by about 50 percent. 

In the case of West Virginia, this would 
Mean an increase in the period of benefits 
from the present maximum of 24 weeks to 
39 weeks; it would mean an increase in bene- 
fits from the present maximum of $30 a week 
to a top limit of $46 each week. 

The higher figure is determined by the use 
of the same formula recommended by the 
President earlier this year in his appeal to 
the respective States to modernize their pro- 
grams. His proposed formula, which H. R. 
8430 adopts, would base benefits on one-half 
a worker's regular wage up to a maximum 
of two-thirds of the average weekly wage in 
a particular State, 

Under this bill, a worker would receive 
the maximum benefit of $46 a week (which 
is two-thirds of the average weekly wage of 
668.33) providing his regular wage was at 
least $92 a weck. For any unemployed work- 
er whose regular weekly wage was less than 
$92, his benefit would be one-half of his 
regular wage. Thus it can be readily seen 
that comparatively few of our production 
workers would be eligible for the #46 maxi- 
mum, because in most of our industries, 
wages have not generally been as high as $92. 

On the other hand, I believe the majority 
of our eligible workers would easily qualify 
for more than the current maximum of $30 
a week, if benefits were determined at one- 
half the workers’ regular wage. 

I should like to impress the members of 
this committee with the urgency of this 
matter, because unemployment is alarmingly 
high in West Virginia, with most of our 
business centers in the State listed by the 
Department of Labor in the group IV, or 
distressed, category. There are areas with 
more than 6 percent unemployment, Many 
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of our areas, in fact the majority, have un- 
employment levels of 12 percent or greater. 
The suffering is great. 

Those between 6 and 12 percent include 
my own hometown of Bluefield, as well as 
Charleston, Clarksburg, Fairmont, Hunting- 
ton, Parkersburg, and Wheeling. Those with 
12 percent or more include Beckley, Logan, 
Morgantown, Point Pleasant, the Ronceverte- 
White Sulphur Springs area, Welch, and 
Williamson. All through these areas and 
throughout the entire State, a total of 
120,000 West Virginia citizens are dependent 
upon surplus foods to keep body and soul 
together. Without this food, actual starva- 
tion would already have prevailed. 

Thousands of our West Virginians, espe- 
clally in the coal areas, but also including 
former workers in other industries, have 
exhausted present maximum unemployment 
compensation benefits. Each week the list 
grows longer, Extending the period of bene- 
fits from the present 24 weeks to 39 weeks 
would be of Incalculable help to these people, 
and would help channel needed purchasing 
power into the hands of families which are 
destitute. 

I cannot urge too strongly the Importance 
of prompt action by the Congress of the 
United States in bringing our unemployment 
compensation system into line with current 
requirements. The benefits are at the pres- 
ent time wholly inadequate—$30 a week does 
not go very far in feeding and housing and 
clothing a family, and the present 24-week 
period of coverage does not begin to cover 
the time in which many of our unemployed 
have had to wait to find work. Throughout 
our State, losing a job has been a major 
tragedy for many, because it is not a ques- 
tion of going from one job or one industry 
to another—all of them are furloughing or 
discharging workers due to lack of business, 

Therefore, I feel that I must again express 
my full support for the Forand bill, which 
I regard so highly that I have added my 
name to its list of sponsors. And, at the 
same time, I again strongly urge your favor- 
able action on this measure in order to bring 
in additional workers in private employment 
as well as Government employees, In my 
home State of West Virginia, the added 
coverage provisions of this bill would bring 
nearly 60,000 employees of some 21,000 small 
employers under the law for the first time— 
nearly half of them in wholesale and retail 
trade, about 12,000 in the service trades, 
3,500 in mining, 3,800 in construction, 4,000 
in manufacturing, 2,200 in public utilities, 
3.300 in finance, insurance and real estate, 
and about 2,300 in miscellaneous categories, 

While West Virginia is down almost at the 
very end of the list of States in the number 
of Federal Government employees, I think 
all of us in West Virginia would like to have 
our 10,500 Federal employees—less than one- 
half of 1 percent of the Government's total 
also covered into the unemployment com- 
pensation system. It is only fair to these 
people that when the appropriations for the 
agencies for which they work are reduced 
and some of them must be let go, that the 
discharged Federal employee also have this 
protection of unemployment compensation. 

One last word to bring to your attention 
the seriousness of our employment situation 
in West Virginia, and therefore to point out 
the need for better unemployment compen- 
sation. When nearly 13 percent of all the 
people in the State covered by unemploy- 
ment compensation are out of work—as the 
latest figures released by the Department of 
Labor reported—then obviously we are in 
very deep trouble. Unemployment of such 
magnitude is not merely a result of the 
economic downturn; it tends to be a cause of 
further decline, For the unemployed are 
forced out of the market for goods; therefore 
sales decline sharply. Furthermore, with so 
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many unemployed walking the streets in a 
vain search for employment, those who do 
have jobs tend to doubt the future and to 
curtail ‘purchases for fear that their own 
jobs may shortly end. So we have an atmos- 
phere of uncertainty bullding up which de- 
presses all business, and this in turn in- 
evitably leads to more and more distress. 

Getting purchasing power into the hands 
of our unemployed—especially those who are 
able and anxious to work but are thrown out 
of employment through no fault of their 
own—#so that they can continue to buy the 
necessities of life is the best antidote there is 
for the poison of recession sweeping like a 
virus through the population of large areas 
of this country. 


So-Called Comic Books Are a Menace to 
Our Young People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent approved by 
the House, I am submitting a statement 
by Alex Dreier, well-known authority 
and commentator, over the network of 
the National Broadcasting Co., on May 
3, 1954. It deals with the problem of 
the effect of the sale and distribution of 
so-called comic books that go through 
the mail and are sold on the newsstands 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Dreier sets out quite vividly the ef- 
fect of the reading of these books upon 
the minds and behavior of our younger 
people. The statement is, also, pertinent 
because of legislation presently pending 
before this Congress dealing with the 
problem. I should like to add, also, that 
Mr. Dreier's views are supported by a re- 
port of the Select Committee on Cur- 
rent Pornographic Materials under 
House Resolution No. 596, of the 82d 
Congress, of which the Honorable E. C. 
Gatuincs, of Arkansas, was chairman, 
and of which I had the honor of being 
a member. 

The statement follows: 

SPECIAL Report 

The definition of a good parent, we are 
told, is one who makes himself, or herself, 
progressively unnecessary. 

Weill and good. 

But there has been a slip-up somewhere. 
because the all-inclusive facts show that the 
present wave of juvenile delinquency is ap- 
Proaching the highest proportion ever 
reached in the history of these United 
States. Buried on the back pages of the 
newspapers—lost in the teletype of the wire 
services—are the hearings on juvenile delin- 
quency now before a Senate committee. 

Buried and lost (understandably so) be- 
cause of the Army-Mecaxrux circus which 
commands so much radio and TV time; so 
much newspaper and wire service space. 

The Senate hearings on the crimes com- 
mitted by our kids is obviously of far greater 
import to the parents, to the Nation. This 
deserves attention, wide and full. 

Our purpose tonight is to set the facts on 
the table, let the parents of this Nation 
examine those facts and draw their own con- 
clusions, One of the most startling reve- 
lations made to the Senate committee has 
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been the analysis of the contents of Amer- 
ica’s juvenile literature, the comic book. 

Now, many of us may have had the im- 
pression that people attacking comic books 
(and trying to ban their sales) were blue- 
noses, busy-bodies, or imitators of thought- 
control police, 

If you haven't read through a representa- 
tive sample of these books that children are 
buying with their dimes, you may believe, as 
many do, that they are just expanded ver- 
sions of the newspaper comic-strips. 

What a joke that is. 

Some of the comic books are innocent and 
comical 

About a third of the estimated 90 million 
cartoon books published every month— that's 
right, 90 million—about a third are harmless, 
but, Fritzie Ritz, Tubby, Little Eve, and 
Donald Duck are not what we are talking 
about, nor what has astonished the Senate 
committee, nor what has so concerned the 
noted psychiatrist, Dr, Frederick Wertham, 
he, the author of the Seduction of the Inno- 
cent, the kind of a book that usually receives 
little attention outside literary circles, and 
seldom makes the best seller lists, but this 
one may be an exception, because it is an 
exceptionally important book for every par- 
ent, teacher, lawyer, judge, child adminis- 
trator, and child psychiatrist. 

Everyone, everyone, concerned today with 
tomorrow's future adults and leaders, can 
learn something from it, 

Seduction of the Innocent is a book about 
comic books, the kind of comic books that 
have an insidious and pernicious influence 
on our children. Hundreds of pages of ex- 
pert testimony have shown this continuous 
flow of filth to be so corruptive in its effects 
that it has actually obliterated decent in- 
stincts in many of our children. 

Proof? Dr. Wertbam cites case after case, 
in which juventle delinquents, from both 
good homes and bad, have exactly copied 
what they were taught in these books, The 
FBI reports that juvenile crime is becoming 
more vicious, and brutal all the time—all 
the time, incidentally, these books have 
been published. 

Are only morbid and mentally disturbed 
children affected by these so-called comic 
books? Not at all. Its the other way 
around, says Wertham, as these 10-cent 
“horrors” pervert the normal child. 

Now listen to this. The larger propor- 
tion of so-called comics are crime, horror, 
sex, perversion, false science and false moral- 
ity. And some of the things Wertham and 
Senate witnesses call them, you wouldn't be- 
lieve until you read them. One after an- 
other are filled with sadistic and evil tor- 
ture displays, and virtual examples of the 
kind of things Dr. Kinsey reported, 

And defiance of the law is approved, and 
the youngsters are taught ways, in which 
crime does pay with detailed explanations 
on how to shoplift, rob a bank, burglarize 
a home, maim, and murder. 

Even the advertisements in some of these 
so-called comic books are offering children 
pistols, rifles, knives, superslingshots, and 
whips. Why? 

And don’t be misled by the books claiming 
to be romance stories and condensations of 
classical authors. They are often filthier 
and more vicious than the others. It 
couldn't happen to you or your child? Well, 
children have been found hanged beside 
cartoon books, opened to descriptions of 
hanging. 

Young criminals and murders have ad- 
mitted they got thelr ideas from these car- 
toon books. The taking of dope has even 
been described and praised. 

It can't happen here? It has. 

We've gone through as many of these 
picked off the newsstands this week as our 
stomach could bear. Dr. Wertham and the 
Senate witnesses are not exaggerating a bit. 
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They are packed with closeup drawings of 
knifings, shooting, and all types of torture. 

Police are referred to as dirty cops, and 
minority races and nationalities are held up 
to ridicule, and only sometimes do the bad 
guys pay the penalty to the society of good 
guys. 

The only people who profit In this ugly 
business of seducing innocent children are 
the unmitigated bums who make such 50- 
called comic books available. 

Earlier generations had their wild west 
thrillers and books, but never anything like 
this. 

And if you think the charges against these 
cartoon books are ridiculously exaggerated, or 
old-maidish, then pick up a copy of Dr, 
Wertham’s book, Seduction of the Innocent, 
and half a dozen so-called comics at the store 
near your child's echool. Then make your- 
self sit down and read them. We'll guar- 
antee you won't remain long on the sidelines. 

And then—and oniy when you act, you 
the parents—wiil be able to stop the cartoon 
criminals, dope peddlers, commies, facients, 
perverts from winning their points by seduc- 
ing a not-so-innocent younger generation. 

So, after you’ye done your reading give 
us your answer, let us know what you think— 
Alex Dreier, NBC-Chicago. What do you, 
the parents of America, think should be 
done about harmful comic books? 

Should the publishers of these lethal books 
be brought before an investigation commit- 
tee for public inquiry? 

Should a board of leading educators, 
churchmen, and parents be formed to estab- 
lish a code for comic-book publishing? 

What do you think? 

Send us your ideas, and we'll make sure 
they get to the right sources of authority. 


Advance Trade, Advance America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is the text of a pamphlet published by 
the newly formed Committee on Foreign 
Trade Education, Inc., 270 Park Avenue, 
New York City, which, with simplicity 
and conviction, portrays the necessity of 
continuance of the reciprocal trade 
agreement program. This is an organ- 
ization of many people of all parties con- 
vinced that United States and free-world 
security demand as an integral element 
the development of the full potential of 
free world trade. They have patriotic- 
ally activated themselves and are en- 
titled to all encouragement, 

ADVANCE TRADE, ADVANCE AMERICA 

The American people, concerned by talk 
of recession and gravely alarmed by Com- 
munist agression throughout the world, 
must be informed of the extent to which 
high tariff walls impede our economic ex- 
pansion, pile extra costs on the consumer, 
and tend to split us away from our over- 
seas allies. 

Recession, like communism, is a problem 
that can best be seen in a worldwide frame- 
work: our economics in midcentury are no 
less interwoven into the world fabric than 
our politics. 

Through the tragic loss In combat of 319,- 
836 lives since 1941, it was hoped that we 
would now see our problems and struggles 
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in a full world perspective just as surely as 
we now know the terrible waste and per- 
sonal sorrow of war. We have been schooled 
during the last decade to understand that 
events—whether they take place in Korea, 
Germany, Japan, anywhere—will have an 
ultimate effect on our country. 

And again, the lesson has been made clear 
to us as taxpayers. Since 1946 the United 
States has spent approximately $42 billion 
toward the economic and military recon- 
struction of war-devastated countries. Each 
year our Nation has spent roughly $60 bil- 
lion to pay the debt of past wars, to pay for 
aid to our allies, and to pay for preparing 
ourselves against possible future atomic 
war. This means that the annual propor- 
tionate share of each man, woman, and 
child is between $300 and $400. 

How have these- enormous expenses af- 
fected us? ‘The direct consequence is that 
our cost of living has increased to a point 
192 percent of the pre-World War II aver- 
age. The average American has had an un- 
pleasant time of it despite the prosperity 
of recent years, keeping up with the cost 
of living. Family income has been stretched 
and stretched again to meet the cost of 
necessities, the consumer wondering vain- 
ly and grimly why he was caught in the eco- 
nomic vise. 

The question of paramount national im- 
portance is this: Can we invigorate United 
States industry; can we reduce the foreign 
atd burden on the American economy, on the 
American consumer-taxpayer, and yet not 
pull the skids from under the allies we need 
in combating communism? 

Although well aware through experience 
of the overwhelming pense in lives and 
money, our Nation builheadedly ignores the 
solution, the means of decreasing the chance 
of war and—in peace—of reducing our tax 
burden and cost of living. 

THE ANSWER: TRADE, NOT AID 

The United States in 1953 exported about 
$16 billion worth of goods to foreign coun- 
trics, yet only imported about $12 billion 
worth in exchange. Our archaic protection- 
ist system of high tariffs, import quotas, and 
cumbersome customs procedures, caused this 
$4 billion trade gap; it kept foreign pro- 
ducers from selling in the United States 
market and kept them from earning the 
dollars to pay for the export of our manu- 
factures to them. 

We still cling to a policy designed for a 
debt-ridden, fledgling nation of 150 years ago. 
In the beginning of the 19th century, for- 
eign customers could take our goods and 
write them off against our international 
debts. Today our position is reversed: we 
are the greatest creditor nation in the world. 
If the foreign producer cannot earn dollars 
here, he is forced to stop buying American 
Manufactures and raw materials, This con- 
striction of trade has happened repeatedly 
in the postwar world. Almost all the coun- 
tries of the world, in recovering from war 
destruction and prohibited by high tariff 
from selling to the United States, have ex- 
perlenced dollar crises and suffered from the 
dollar gap. Our would-be international cus- 
tomers have had to set up quotas on what 
could be spent in our country in order to 
conserve dollar reserves. Even Canada, our 
richest and best customer, was for a while 
forced to limit its United States purchases. 

Rather than attack the key of the prob- 
lem—rather than buy from abroad—the 
United States policy has been to try to make 
up the dollar deficiencies of our would-be 
foreign customers by just giving away dol- 
lars—at the taxpayers’ expense. The result 
has been the discouragement of economic 
recovery among our allies; an additional 
burden on the American taxpayer; a slowing 
of our sales abroad; and an increasing men- 
ace to the jobs of the 4 million American 
workers whose jobs are directly connected 
to exports. 
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The taxpayer who must pay for the “give- 
aways” that keep protectionism alive must 
also pay a second time in his role as a con- 
sumer, Any restriction on foreign markets 
for United States manufacturers reduces our 
total production and increases per unit costs. 
These costs, naturally, are passed right on 
to us. Again, the consumer is obviously 
injured when, by tariffs and quotas, im- 
ported goods can come into this country 
only at very high prices and unessential do- 
mestic goods are sold at artificially main- 
tained price levels. Our cost of living is in- 
creased, ultimately raising the cost of pro- 
duction, further pricing our goods out of the 
foreign market and increasing our cost of 
living—and the whole vicious cycle is ac- 
celerated. 

The need to modernize our ideas on inter- 
national trade—a trade that has such vast 
significance to us both nationally and indi- 
vidually—is coming to the fore. Fortunate- 
ly the past 2 years have seen the greatest 
amount of public discussion on this subject 
since before the Civil War. But more must 
be done. 

To date the most important factor in this 
swell of activity is the Randall Commis- 
sion. Its membership drawn from the Con- 
gress and labor, management, and agricul- 
ture, the Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy, headed by Clarence B. Randall, presi- 
dent of Inland Steel, has worked through 
the fall and winter to study United States 
export-import problems and reported on 
means of improving our trade policy. Al- 
though weakened, perhaps, in an attempt 
to propitiate the demands of high tariff 
representatives, the Randall Commission 
Report, published in late January, offers to 


President Eisenhower a firm foundation on + 


which to build a liberalized United States 
trade policy. 

During the previous 2½ years, 8 other 
Presidential commissions under the leader- 
ship, successively, of Gordon Gray, Eric 
Johnston, Willlam Paley, the National Secu- 
rity Board, Charles Sawyer, Daniel Bell, and 
Lewis Douglas, also investigated our trade 
position and served to break the ground for 
the Randall report. 

Each of these Presidential commissions 
has called for an ending to the high tariff 
in the interest of international peace and 
American prosperity. 

Prominent businessmen, led by Henry 
Ford II, Ralph I. Straus, J. D, Zellerbach, and 
many others, have strongly advocated a lib- 
eralization of trade. They are joined by the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, John S. Cole- 
man's and Charles P. Taft's Committee for 
National Trade Policy, and literally hundreds 
of other organizations in urging the busi- 
ness community to recognize high tariff as 
being against their own and America's best 
interest. 

The high tariff opposition, however, has 
not been idle. Champloned by the voice of 
Representative RICHARD M. SIMPSON, Repub- 
lican, of Pennsylvania, the special interest 
groups and lobbies working for a 19th cen- 
tury-minded America, are girding for battle. 
With the expiration this spring of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act and the report of the 
Randall Commission, the high tariff bloc is 
fixing its lines for the biggest foreign trade 
fight of the century. 

Our struggle for liberalized trade, for the 
American taxpayer and consumer, for the 
American who hopes for peace, for United 
States prosperity is to be won this spring. 

Despite the tremendously increased 
strength of those who demand a liberalized 
trade policy, our battle formation is not now 
complete. The organizations that have 
sprung forward to fight high tariff are al- 
most completely limited to business-and in- 
dustrial groups and to those working in 
somewhat abstruse levels of political and 
economic theory. No effort is being made 
to translate the campaign for liberalized 
trade into the vernacular of the man in the 
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street. The 8 speeches, diagrams, 
and charts are all directed to the boardroom 
and the academy. The public interest—that 
of the consumer and taxpayer—is being ig- 
nored. 

This is contrary to the lesson of history, 
One hundred years ago Richard Cobden and 
John Bright, who led and won the fight in 
England against high tariff, geared their 
campaign directly to the groups most con- 
cerned, the great body of English consumers, 
The British nation, spirited by this campaign, 
then embraced the idea of living better for 
less and thereby found the path to their 
greatest period of prosperity. 

WHAT DOES HIGH TARIFF MEAN TO US? 


The essential point regarding United States 
tariffs is that they are high, very high. 
Duties imposed on manufactured goods 
range from 25 to 50 percent and over. The 
New York Times reports that there are “900 
items on which (United States tariffs) stand 
at 40 percent or above.” 

In the case of finished English woolens, 
the tariff is a compounding of two levies, 
25 percent of the value, plus 3714 cents per 
pound. That means that the few who can 
still afford to buy 1 yard of an English cloth 
must pay very close to an extra dollar Just 
for tariffs alone. 

ARE TARIFFS THE ONLY MEANS USED TO CRIPPLE 
TRADE? 

By no means. There is, for example, a 
weird maze of customs regulations and pro- 
cedures (somewhat improved by recent but 
short-term legislation) which restrains the 
consumer from obtaining goods from other 
countries. (“Many goods take longer to pass 
through customs than it took Columbus to 
discover America.”—Bell Commission.) 

The incredible redtape and complexity of 
the customs law have so slowed down the 
flow of our trade that in December 1952, the 
specific tariff had not been adjudged on some 
723,000 attempted importations. Cases that 
had gone to court then numbered 63,000 and 
were being adjudicated at the annual rate 
of about 2,150. 

At that rate, the last man to get into the 
line a year ago could hope to have his case 
considered in 1980. Think of trying to do 
business when it might take you 28 years 
to get your money. 

DOES THE QUOTA SYSTEM FIGURE IN THIS, TOO? 


It certainly does. A rider was attached to 
the 1950 Defense Production Act that set up 
quotas, over and above tariffs, on the amount 
of dairy products and vegetable oils that 
could be imported into this country. Popu- 
larly known as the cheese amendment, it 
set quotas on the quantity of cheese that 
could be imported from Denmark, Holland, 
and other European producers. 

It is difficult to believe that our dairy in- 
dustry was menaced, for at that time we were 
busily and profitably engaged in exporting 
twice the amount of American dairy products 
as was being imported into this country. 
The cheese amendment also came at a time 
that our Government, in order to make the 
European nations self-supporting, had for 
several years assidiously labored to build up 
the Danish, Dutch, and other cheese in- 
dustries. 

The net result of the cheese amendment 
(now embodied in another regulation) and 
its quota system is to reduce the selection 
open to the American consumer; to do great 
damage to the United States-aided cheese 
industries of our allies; and to lessen the 
mumber of American dollars the foreign 
countries affected by quotas can spend on 
our products. 

WHAT IS ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF CONSUMER LOSS 
THROUGH TRADE BARRIERS? 

Do you remember when Prime cuts of 
steak cost 39 cents a pound? No; it was 
not 20 or 30 years ago. In February 1953, 
through a special if momentary relaxation on 
the restrictions against importing beef from 
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Australia and New Zealand, the citizens of 
Waltham, Mass., found steak for 39 cents a 
pound at their butcher shops. There was 
terrible anguish among lobbies, but the con- 
sumers liked it fine: Waltham (population 
50,000) bought 200,000 pounds of New Zea- 
land beef in 2 days. 

WHO WANTS HIGH TARIFF AND WHO DOESN'T? 


The high-tariff bloc that has had the power 
to shackle us in this way, although highly 
vocal, is a relatively insignificant group in 
size and economic importance. The indus- 
tries that welcome a liberalized trade policy 
in hopes of more easily obtaining necessary 
raw materials and easing the strangulation 
of their prospective foreign customers are 
led by the steel industry, the motorcar in- 
dustry, and the wheat farmers. 

In contrast, among those In the front line 
of the high-tariff bloc are the pottery mak- 
ers, toy makers, pecan and filbert growers, 
and garlic growers. 

WHO WOULD BE AFFECTED BY THE LOWERING OF 
TARIFFS? 

Even if we were to have absolute free 
trade, with no restrictions whatever on im- 
portations, no more than 600,000 American 
workers would be directly affected by in- 
creased competition. Clearly, the possible 
jeopardy to employment of 600,000 workers, 
while relatively minor compared to a total 
work force over 60 million, is not to be dis- 
missed lightly. (The Randall Commission 
staff papers, released in March, estimate the 
number to be only 200,000.) The oft-pro- 
posed solution to this problem of possible 
dislocation of businesses not able to compete 
is to set up Government or business agen- 
cies to aid these no-longer protected busi- 
ness firms in a changeover to a line of pro- 
duction where they would enjoy truly 
economic natural advantages. And if there 
should be some businesses that could not 
convert, then governmental, business, or la- 
bor groups should retrain and financially 
help the workers affected. 

Yet, to put the question in a completely 
objective perspective, even if we did not set 
up any Government program to aid in the 
relocation of once-protected industries, the 
Onslaught they would suffer would be rela- 
tively insignificant in contrast to the “far 
larger adjustments * * * being made con- 
stantly to changes in demand, development, 
and new techniques of production, exhaus- 
tion of resources, and the ordinary process 
of retiring old workers from, and adding 
new workers to, the labor force” (Bell 
Commission). 

IS THERE A SINGLE POTENTIAL IMPORTATION THAT 

WOULD OFFER SEVERE COMPETITION TO OUR 

DOMESTIC PRODUCERS? 


While we are increasingly dependent on 
the raw materials from abroad which are in 
short supply domestically, the market for 
imported consumer items is in no one field 
very heavy. At present, the only imported 
finished manufacture with an annual total 
over $100 million is that of finished woolens 
and yarns—and this exceeds the 100 million 
mark by only a fraction. The fact is that a 
liberalized trade policy does not endanger 
anyone except the blindly selfish. No do- 
mestic industry is going to be wiped out by 
more United States international trade, 

“The picture of European imports swamp- 
ing whole sections of the American market 
is quite unreal, Europe lacks the productive 
capacity to swamp any American market. A 
likeller prospect is that the role of European 
imports in our domestic consumption might 
recover from the present of less than 1 per- 
cent to something under 2 percent, a level 
they enjoyed as recently as 1929. In a con- 
text of expanding trade, rather than of sub- 
stitutions, the United States could swallow 
this improvement in its standard of living 
without a belch.” (Life magazine.) 
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WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO INDUSTRIES FACING 


FOREIGN COMPETITION? 
Allowing such an increase of imports of 1 
or even 2 percent under a liberalized trade 
program, will not menace a business of any 
initiative. This has been proven by our 
domestic watch industry which once fancied 
itself imperiled by the Swiss. Now Elgin 
and Hamilton not only do very well import- 
ing Swiss movements, but have expanded 
profitably into the costume jewelry and 
electronic timing fields, 
CAN HIGH TARIFFS STRANGLE UNITED STATES 
BUSINESS? 


Yes, It can. A very graphic demonstration 
of this was seen in the New York Times on 
September 1, 1953. These headlines were 
seen side by side; 

“Wool Growers Assert Import Fee of 7 
Cents a Pound Is Not Enough—Favors 12 
to 15.” 

“Man-Made Fabrics Held Here to Stay.” 

Raising the tariff on foreign wool that 
the United States textile industry must im- 
port will, Senator Levererr SaLTONSTALL says 
flatly, “put domestic wool textile manufac- 
turers out of business“ and create further 
unemployment in the wool manufacturing 
centers of New England. 

CAN THE AMERICAN WORKER MEET FOREIGN 

COMPETITION? 


The American worker is not going to be 
subjected to “unfair competition of the 
underfed, underpaid hordes of Europe and 
Asia.” Actually, the American worker, while 
receiving the highest wages in the world, is 
the world’s cheapest source of labor. In his 
individual production of work units, he can 
beat any other worker in the world. A re- 
cent survey disclosed that among a sample 
of American and British shoe factories 
equipped with the exact same type of ma- 
chinery, the American plants did the same 
work in between 60 and 74 man-hours as the 
British plants did, on the average, in 100 
man-hours.” (The Economist.) 

The American worker has nothing to fear 
in the lowering of the tariff barriers to the 
freer flow of trade. As a consumer, he can 
realize great personal benefit from liberalized 
trade. If he did not have to pay 7 cents 
“customs fee“ (on top of the regular tariff) 
a pound for raw Australian and South Amer- 
ican wool, a good sult would no longer range 
over $50. He could buy more and better 
clothes, blankets, and other woolen products. 

AND WHAT ABOUT RECESSION? 


Paul G. Hoffman has written recently: 
“Congress has made clear that it does not 
propose to continue sending dollars abroad 
as gifts * * But I am sure that Congress 
does not want to see our exports cut back 
by about 85 billion a year, which certainly 
will happen unless we either buy from our 
customers abroad or give them the dollars 
with which to buy from us.” 

Obviously this country will cut money 
gifts abroad. Equally manifest, the United 
States, threatened by recession, cannot af- 
ford to lose $5 billlon in sales, but must in- 
stead work to build up its markets. 

Not only is the general prosperity cf the 
United States involved in a healthier foreign- 
trade policy, but 4 million American work- 
ing families are directly dependent on for- 
eign trade for their livelihoods. They should 
not be abandoned to the grasping interests 
of the high-tariff bloc. 


WILL LIBERALIZED TRADE STRENGTHEN OUR 
FOREIGN POLICY? 


High tariff, the so-called policy of protec- 
tionism, not only gravely threatens the ex- 
pansion of our economy but risks the es- 
trangement of the allies we must have in 
combating Soviet aggression. If we will 
not buy abroad, there is one power that is 
only too happy to do so—Communist Russia. 
During recent weeks the Kremlin has in- 
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tensified Its efforts to bring free-world goods 
into Russia. They offer very advantageous 
deals by which they will trade raw materials 
for finished products or Just pay cash— 
gold. 

Few nonsatellite countries have yet be- 
come economically ensnarled with the Rus- 
sians. However, if we continue to refuse to 
trade abroad, and foreign industries are 
forced to face the alternatives of depres- 
sion or selling to the Russians, we may soon 
risk not only going it alone economically, but 
politically and militarily as well. 

And until there is liberalized trade, the 
dollar shortage abroad will continue and the 
whole cycle of “economic nationalism” 
which did so much to precipitate the Sec- 
ond World War will continue to build up. 
As long as America tolerates a high-tarilff 
policy, we shall be forced into the ludicious 
and debilitating position of giving our dol- 
lars away to shore up our essential export 
trade and the economies of our friends 
abroad. And most directly, to us as con- 
sumers, there will be no lifting of the penalty 
by which we are prevented from buying 
more things at better prices. 

It may be that the most important argu- 
ment for liberalized trade is that it will serve 
as a solvent to many of the world’s political 
troubles; that no free community of nations 
can continue to exist while each national 
border remains a curtain of selfishness and 
red tape. Many foreign countries facing 
these problems and no longer content to be 
in the degraded, uneconomic role of beggar, 
are striving toward trade sanity under the 
banner, Trade, not ald.“ This, then, is the 
cry of foreign countries striving for the op- 
portnulty to trade fairly in the open, free 
enterprise United States market. 

America, however, in mobilizing for liberal- 
ized trade can most tangibly bring that idea 
to the public with the self-interested phi- 
losophy of “Gain, not give.” 


Address by Hon. James A. Farley at the 
Dedication Ceremony, James V, Forres- 
tal School, Beacon, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address de- 
livered by Hon. James A. Farley at the 
dedication ceremony of the James V. 
Forrestal School at Beacon, N. Y., on 
June 5, 1954: 

Among the dedicated servants of our time, 
one who has left a positive impression upon 
our Nation and upon the world is James 
Vincent Forrestal. He came to Washington 
at a time when the shadows of war were 
enveloping the world. His peculiar genius 
was soon detected and diverted to national 
defense. 

In his execution of the office of Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Jim Forrestal showed 
vision, courage, determination. It was but 
logical that he should, on the death of Sec- 
retary Knox, assume the office of Secretary 
and a large measure of responsibility for the 
direction of our wartime Navy. This Navy, 
the largest and finest the world has ever 
known, helped bring the war to a conclu- 
sion on August 15, 1945. 
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Because of his feeling that we were faced 
with an uneasy peace, Secretary Forrestal 
devoted countless hours to the structure of 
a pattern of defense which might be of se- 
curity to our Nation. He was a prodigious 
worker. Checking in to his office before 
breakfast, he worked untiringly often into 
the night. He subjected all personal inter- 
ests to the welfare of the country. 

As a keen student of world affairs, Secre- 
tary Forrestal was one of the few leaders 
of our Government who in 1946 saw the 
great menace of communism. He knew that 
the triumph of communism in any section 
of the world meant disaster to freedom-loy- 
ing people. He wanted to keep the Armed 
Forces at the highest possible level of effi- 
ciency. While it was his personal cesire 
at the end of the war to return to civillan 
life, he acceded to fhe wishes of the Presi- 
dent to become our first Secretary of De- 
fense, 

While during wartime he faced up to the 
responsibilities of a great world conflict, he 
was often disturbed by the indifference of 
his fellow Americans to the brigands of Mos- 
cow. The unwieldy law, since revised, which 
he was called upon to administer, was exe- 
cuted with a minimum of fanfare and ex- 
pense. As Secretary of Defense he had only 
57 employees in that Department which now 
numbers its employees in the thousands. 

The finger of destiny seemed to point to 
Jim Forrestal as the architect of a new mili- 
tary strategy. His resignation as Secretary 
of Defense proved both a personal and a na- 
tional tragedy. No higher tribute could come 
to him than the malicious attacks centered 
upon him by Communist-inspired sources. 
His friends may rightly claim that he was a 
martyr to the anti-Conmunist cause. His 
great determination was to preserve Chris- 
tian civilization and the blessings it has 
brought to the world. 

It has always been customary to erect 
monuments in memory of men who have per- 
formed great services for our country—in 
war and peace—and I know of no better 
monument which could be erected to the 
memory of James Vincent Forrestal than this 
splendid building, constructed for education. 
It is fitting and proper that the citizens 
of this community, where he was born, 
raised, received his early education, and 
where he grew to manhood, should name this 
sturdy, handsome structure James V. Far- 
restal School. It will be a daily reminder to 
generations yet unborn in this community, 
of the magnificent services rendered their 
country by one of their own townsmen. 

This school building is another example 
of the great progress which we are making 
in this country and this State in providing 
for our children fine physical surroundings 
in which to get an education. But we must 
never forget that bullding and grounds and 
equipment are the incidental, not the prin- 
cipal part of education, They are the frame 
and not the picture. The case, not the 
contents, 

True education is a matter of the mind 
and spirit. It is earnest teachers and whole- 
some children and cooperative parents. It 
is the lessons that count. 

We in New York State can take pride in 
cur schools and in the quality of our educa- 
tion, and In the spirit and training of our 
teachers. 

We have provided for the entire Nation 
a standard to be lived up to and an example 
to follow. We are living proof of what a 
State can do without direction from above 
or below in building, operating and main- 
taining an educational system. 

Education is the means by which the les- 
sons taught by the experience of the past 
are given to the present and the future. It 
is a business of sharing with our children 
what we have learned from our elders and 
from our own contacts with the world which 
we haye passed through. 
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Of course, as we all know, children do not 
always take for gospel truth the words of 
their parents. Sometimes I think that chil- 
dren become wise, perhaps overwise in their 
own day and generation and feel that the ex- 
perience of the past is merely the useless 
teaching of the elders. However, as those 
children go out into the world they may 
well find that what we have learned the hard 
way might better be taken from us by word 
of mouth than to be taken by them through 
the hard knocks of experience, 

But we parents have a great opportunity 
to assist in the process of education by 
cooperation with teachers. The teachers are 
those who are skilled in transmitting to the 
children the lessons that we know out of 
our own experience. 

Another thing that is essential in educa- 
tion is that as society becomes more com- 
plex, as the number of people increases, and 
as the size of our cities grows, education 
must keep pace with these new conditions. 
‘That means that the need for formal planned 
education becomes greatcr and greater. 
There was a day when, as one educator put 
it, it was enough to have a student at one 
end of a log and a great teacher at the 
other. I grant that education without great 
teachers is not education at all, But there 
must be more organization now than when 
those of us who have passed the middle 
span of life went to school. I for one am 
amazed at the difference in education and 
particularly in the opportunities offered be- 
tween the present and those days back there 
when I went to grammar school at Grassy 
Point, and then on to high school in Stony 
Point. Iam not complaining, It was sound 
education, and it served me well. But the 
children of this day are facing an infinitely 
more complex world than I faced 45 or 50 
years ago. 

As I see it, there are certain essential 
qualities that all teaching must have if it is 
to be in a true sense education. 

It must be free of dogma, and it must be 
free of dogmatic assumptions and arbitrary 
definitions. By that Ido not mean that there 
are not solid and important lessons that 
must be learned by diligent application and 
that do not change with the years, But in 
the true sense education is the freeing of 
the mind to reach out and search for truth 


on its own account. 


Next, education must be humane, in the 
sense that it teaches people true considera- 
tion for the rights of others. It ought to 
teach people to live in society with other 
people and exercise toward them the kind- 
ness and the consideration that ought to 
characterize a good neighbor in every walk 
of life. 

Next, education must be useful. I do not 
mean merely that education ought to teach 
nothing but the means of making a living. 
That is essential, too. But to be truly useful 
education must give the student a broad 
grasp of the realities and a capacity to un- 
derstand the outside world in all of its com- 
plex manifestations. 

Next, I believe that education ought to 
teach true Americanism. By that I mean 
that after our God, and our parents, and our 
children, the Nation comes first. The teach- 
ing of Americanism consists of teaching the 
great truths that America stands for—tfree- 
dom of religion, freedom of thought, freedom 
of speech, freedom of communication of all 
sorts. It must teach that our form of gov- 
ernment, created out of the wisdom of the 
ages, fs for us the best form of government. 
It must teach that, despite our considera- 
tion for the fact that we are living in a 
world of neighbors, we shall not be good 
neighbors if we do not look to the preserva- 
tion of our country, its prosperity, its sol- 
vency and its strength, 

Education must also teach good citizen- 
ship, It must teach children what they owe 
to their communities, the State, and the 
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Nation in the way of observance of the law, 
in the way of participation in active political 
affairs, in intelligent yoting, and in every 
conceivable effort to become well informed 
about the great issues of our time. 

But above all, education must build char- 
acter, For character is the basic factor upon 
which our civilization is built. Included in 
that expression are truthfulness, industry, 
and personal responsibility, as well as con- 
steele for others and obedience to the 

aw. 

Our educational system Js so constructed 
in this country that it is possible for those 
who wish to combine religion with education 
are privileged to do so. It is, however, so 
constructed that within what we call the 
public schools there shall be no observance 
of any specific religious belief, or ceremony. 
However, in the last analysis it is possible 
for all schools to teach character, and char- 
acter is, of course, a form of religion express- 
ing itself in human conduct. 

I would say finally that if I were a teacher 
I would ayoid giving children any idea that 
all will be well despite what they may con- 
tribute. I would teach that all will in the 
future be exactly what they choose to make 
it. If they neglect their duty, if they are 
something less than industrious, if they 
count on the Government to support them 
without effort on their own part, then they 
will find that the very basis of free civiliza- 
tion will crumble away. 

For the individual is the basic factor in 
society. He can make it to be what he will. 

No doubt, this warning is unnecessary 
here—in this community which is so truly 
characteristic of the American way of life. 
But we must be ever alert, and prepared to 
protect that way of life, and for which the 
man for whom this school is named gave 
his genius, his strength, and his heart. 


Valedictory: Capitol Page School 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
honor and a pleasure for me to place in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp today the 
valedictory address given last night by 
Derek Hawver upon graduation from the 
Capitol Page School. This is a matter of 
personal pride to me in view of the fact 
that Derek Hawver has served as a page 
in the House of Representatives upon my 
recommendation. In addition to win- 
ning the top scholastic honor in his 
school, Derek was awarded the trophy for 
being the outstanding athlete, he was the 
editor of the school yearbook, and served 
with distinction as overseer of the House 
pages. I feel that this young man’s 
record is an inspiration to other men all 
over the country and a vindication of the 
confidence which I and other Members of 
this body have placed in him. 

The address follows: 

As I rise to represent, on this commencement 
day. 


“The senior class of this high school, there's 


much I'd like to say. 

But first I think I ought to thank our spon- 
sors seated here; 

Through them we gained a privilege, both 
wonderful and dear, 
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We appreciate thelr interest in us and in our 
school, 

Where service and our classwork blend, and 
exceptions are the rule. 

We thank you too for this fine school o'er- 
looking Cap'tol dome, 

Where teachers laugh and help and teach— 
a home away from home, 


And then I think I'd thank my God, with 
head bowed reverently, 

That we were educated in a God-fearing land 
that’s free. 

And then there's dad and mother; 
there—just on the right— 

It's cost them lots of sacrifice to put me 
here tonight. 

And so to dads and mothers, friends, and to 
our kid brothers, too— 

To judges, teachers, Congressmen—we give 
‘our thanks to you. 


And if we look beyond this stage, and gaze 
into the night, 

Our trembling comes from eagerness, and 
not alone from fright. 

Tonight we close the memory book, we're 
finished with the past. 

Our training’s done—the coach has called— 
we're in the game at last, 

And as we roll our sleeves up, and take our 
place in line, 

Please pardon us a passing glance, at things 
we leave behind. 


Beneath the swastika's ugly cloud, in nine- 
teen forty-two, 

When half-trained boys were sent to war, 
and Pearl Harbor's shock was new, 

That year we started in to school, in a land 
all filled with fear; 

With service flags and casualty lists, and sad 
farewells—and fear. 


And everyone was sad and they talked in low 
tones, 

And even though we were first graders, we 
could tell they were scared. 

And everything was changing—factories 
started making war materials, 

And dad said we couldn't buy a new car be- 
cause they didn’t make them anymore, 

And we began seeing lots of people on the 
streets in uniform. 

The school was changing too. History 
classes turned into current events, 

Hygiene turned into first aid. General 
science into modern warfare, 

And they built an obstacle course to train the 
older boys for the Armed Forces. 

And the physical education classes were 
teaching the boys how to drill. 

We could hear them as they marched outside 
our school windows, 

Hup-two-three-four—Hup-two-three-four. 

But we were only first graders, and we were 

= too little to train. 

And we were too young to understand what 
was going on, 

And everyone was too busy to talk to us 
anyway. 

Some of the mothers began working in war 
plants, and others rolled bandages, 

And everyone was doing something to help— 
except us, 

And nobody paid much attention to us, any- 
way, for our Nation was in a great war. 


For we were the war class—the first class 
after Pearl Harbor. 

We learned our ABC's between war reports 
from Luzon, and Luxembourg, and 
Omaha Beach. 

Our arithmetic was mixed with casualty re- 


over 


ports, 

And In reading class our teacher read to us 
about the Battle of the Bulge. 

We joined the throngs on V-E Day, and then 
there was the terrible, wonderful 
atomic bomb, 


And finally V-J Day, and the war was over, 
and we were in the fourth grade. 
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Now the school started changing back, 

And the current events classes studied his- 
tory again, 

And the first aid classes went back to 
hygiene, - 

And they tore up the obstacle course; 

And the boys stopped counting Hup-two- 
three-four, and went back to playing 
softball, 

And everything was different again, 

For we had never known school when there 
was no war. 


Then came the peace talks In Europe, 

And the division of Germany, and the occu- 
pation of Japan, 

And the pollice action In Korea which grew 
into a full-fledged war, 

But this time we understood—for we were 
the war class, and this was our sec- 
ond war. 

But it was a bigger war than we thought, and 
some of our factories had to be con- 
verted again, 

And basic materials were rationed, and the 
draft was stepped up. 

And then MacArthur was fired, and it looked 
like we were losing in Korea, 

And everyone was confused, and they began 
wondering how we could ever end the 
war 

And for the first time In 20 years a Repub- 
lican President was elected 

Because everyone was tired of war, and may- 
be a military hero like Eisenhower 
could do It. 

Finally the shooting war stopped, and the 
boys started coming home 

But there were some who didn't want to come 
home and people spoke of “brain- 
washing.” 


And, here at home, things were changing 
again— 

In Jacksonville, Ul—in Farmington, N. 
Mex.—in Lakeport, Calif.— 

In Naticoke, Pa.—in Cranford, N. J.—in 
Buffalo, N. Y.— 

And we could feel it, because we were there. 

For the graduating class I present to you 
today 

Is not a product of the community of Po- 
dunk, or Pittsburgh, or Washington, 
D. C.— 

Our community is the United States— 

Our school is the majestic Library of Con- 
gress—our campus is the Capitol 
lawn— 

And our laboratory is the Chamber of the 
Senate, or the House, or the Supreme 
Court 

For we are the Capitol pages. 

Boasting of our proud heritage, aware of our 
great opportunity, 

And humbly grateful that we are privileged 
to be here. 


The hallowed halls of Capitol Page School 
have echoed to the footsteps 

Of such pages as 

Mark Trice, Secretary of the Senate; 

Simon Sobeloff, the Solicitor General of the 
United States; 

And many other greats and near greats in 
the affairs of our land, 

Including that outstanding class of 1953 
who ranked highest in the city in IQ, 

And went on to become probably the only 
class in the Nation 

To enroll 100 percent of its numbers In col- 

lege in September. 


This, Is our past! 

And what Is past is prologue, we know— 

But prologue to what? 

And for a fleeting second we cling to our 
comfortable, fortunate past— 

Reluctant to face the uncertain tomorrow, 

The second passes— 

For we are worth of our heritage 

And we turn to face the future with a firm 
confidence 

Born of our two wars of our page service, 
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And nurtured by the Inspiration of the 
leaders of the world 

We have been privileged to serve. 

For we are the graduating class of the 
Capitol Page School, 

And we are worthy of our heritage. 


The world we inherit here tonight, is sad 
and sick at heart 

Deceit, and hate, and bitterness, too often 
play a part 

Too constant comes from other lands, the 
rumbling threat of war 

Too often those within our gates, have hurt 
us even more. 

They sell our secrets, stab our backs, and 
then they run away 

To hide behind the freedom that they wanted 
to betray. 

This is our challenge then tonight, we'll 
meet it if we can 

With faith, and hope, and charity, and love 
of fellow man. 


And we who knew two wars before, prepare 
for number three 

Like pagans we must sacrifice, our best 

humanity 

To appease the gods of War and Hate, and 
hope, as in the past 

Each drop of blood will buy us peace; each 
sacrifice the last. 

But we who only seek to learn, of medicine 
or law 

Must first attend another school, the school 
of tooth and claw. 

And though we must accept our fate, we may 
resent it still 

But we have reached our eighteenth year— 

it's time we learned to kill. 


This, too, becomes our heritage; we take our 
yoke and pray 

That — the class of 54, upon some future 

ay 

May turn to others on this s , when 
own fight is done = Su 

And hand to them a heritage—a peace that 
we have won, 


No Jobs? — More Unemployment 
Compensation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following statement I presented be- 
oe ae House Ways and Means Com- 


No Joss?—More UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


From its lack of leadership and decision 
in failing to respond to the distress calls from 
labor-surplus areas, the Federal Government 
bertays a callous disregard for a very human 
and critical problem. 

It is no secret that a number of areas 
have been suffering from critical unemploy- 
ment for years. 

When unemployment compensation runs 
out and there are stiil no Jobs, what then? 

The Federal Government looks the other 
way. 

At last we have a bill before the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means to provide greater 
security against unemployment, that cannot 
be brushed aside as a matter of minor con- 
cern. 

I represent a district that has had a very 
substantial surplus of labor for several years. 
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The above statement is not open to opinion 
or interpretation. 

It is a very serious fact. 

We have importuned the Government time 
und again to extend some help. We have 
asked for a program to stockpile goods in 
order to keep industries going. We have 
tried to get United States contracts routed 
to jobless areas. We have suggested that 
military and atomic installations be built 
in such localities. We have shown how Fed- 
eral loans, in part, to industrial-develop- 
ment committees, would spur the bullding 
of new and modern plants to attract diversi- 
fied industries and create jobs, 

No constructive help has 
coming. 

H. R. 9430 recognizes the danger signals 
that have been blinking from labor-surplus 
areas, as well as the need for improving 
Federal standards for unemployment com- 
pensation in relation to the Nation as a 
whole. 

None too soon. 

By tbe end of May, 51 major labor mar- 
kets were listed as having a substantial 
surplus labor force, an increase of 16 over 
the previous report—plus 73 smaller areas. 

What happens when claims are exhausted, 
&s they are within 16 weeks in some States? 

What does a person do who is laid off 
in an establishment that is not covered by 
unemployment insurance? 

These questions can only be answered in 
their full meaning by the individuals and 
iJamilies who suffer from unemployment. 

To a lesser extent, they have a bearing 
upon the economy. 

With overtones of challenge to free enter- 
prise and representative government test- 
ing whether one or t.e other or both can 
solve the fudamental problems of today. 

On their own, a number of States have 
increased benefits and have extended cover- 
age, but there are laggards who freeze against 


been forth- 


rogress. 

It was understandable 19 years ago, when 
there were no precedents in to guide us, that 
we should proceed carefully at the start. 

Now, however, there is no excuse for main- 
taining a split program—some covered and 
some uncovered. 

Every person haying one or more indi- 
Viduals working for him is an employer in 
exactly the same sense as a huge corpora- 
tion is an employer. The difference is one 
of degree, not of kind. 

Furthermore, unemployment-compensation 
Payments, rigid in amount, have fallen be- 
hind wages and the cost of living. 

Again the evidence from distressed areas 
proves that the maximum duration of bene- 
fits is not long enough to enable the unem- 
Ployed to search for jobs that are not avail- 
able in their city or town. 

Finally, although it is not incorporated 
in this bill, we must bear in mind the fur- 
ther necessity of extending coverage to em- 
Ployees of the Federal Government to be con- 
sistent with the purpose and the goal of 
unemployment compensation. 

There is no sound reason for economic 
segregation in this field. 

Any person who works for a living is en- 
titled to insurance that will protect him, 
in some measure, for unemployment that 
is beyond his power to prevent. 

No one State, high or low, can set the 
Standards for the Nation. 

That is the function of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

A well-rounded unemployment-compensa- 
tion program, both as to coverage and bene- 
fits, is inevitable. 

No free government could survive if it 
Continue to ignore these imperatives. 

We are well advised by an overwhelming 
Majority of the American people to make 
Progress in strengthening unemployment in- 
surance at this session. 
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Cancellation Die: “Pray for Peace” 
SPEECH 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


Or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced the bill, H. R. 9120, to author- 
ize the Postmaster General to provide 
for the use in first- and second-class post 
offices of a special cancelling stamp or 
postmarking die bearing the words “Pray 
for Peace.” 

In introducing this bill to urge that we 
pray for peace, my mind harkens again 
and again to the words of a legendary 
American and patriot, whose name was 
Abraham Lincoln; his words are as per- 
tinent today as they were then: 

We have been preserved these many years 
in peace and prosperity. We have grown in 
numbers, wealth, and power as no other 
nation has ever grown; but we have forgotten 
God. We have forgotten the gracious hand 
that preserved us in peace, and multiplied 
and enriched and strengthened us; and we 
have vainly imagined, in the deceitfulness 
of our hearts, that all these blessings were 
produced by some superior virtue and wis- 
dom of our own. Intoxicated with unbroken 
success, we have become too self-sufficient to 
feel the necessity of redeeming and preserv- 
ing grace, too proud to pray to the God that 
made us. 

It behooves us, then— 


He said— 
to humble ourselves before the offended 
power, to confess our national sins, and to 
pray for clemency and forgiveness, 


It is my deep conviction that we in the 
20th century have forgotten God. New 
wealth and new blessings have come to 
us over the decades that would have as- 
tounded Lincoln, but he would find noth- 
ing new in the same presumptuous pride 
that afflicts us today. 

It would also seem that, in view of the 
manner in which our country has been 
catapulted into the role of leadership of 
the free world, in recognition of the 
heavy mantle of responsibility which has 
been thrust upon our shoulders as Amer- 
icans in the face of the long-continued 
and ever-increasing attacks upon us by 
the forces of godlessness and atheism, 
we need constantly to be reminded of 
our dependence upon God and of our 
faith in His support. We need to re- 
member that it is from the wellspring 
of humility that greatness comes. We 
need always be aware, as were our 
Founding Fathers, that there is a Su- 
preme Being who watches over the des- 
tinies of men and nations. We need 
only to approach Him, suppliantly, for 
the assistance He will give to those who 
ask for it, to guide an anxious ship of 
state through troubled waters and into 
safe harbors beyond. We need a return 
to basic truths. We need to pray for 
peace. 

It is only proper that the Government 
of this great Nation, upon which a be- 
nign providence has lavished His bless- 
ings in an unending stream, should ex- 
hort her people and the peoples of the 
world, through the medium of a cancel- 
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lation mark upon the face of her mail, 
with the simple and compelling entreaty, 
“Dray for peace.” 


We Have Confidence That the Organiza- 
tion of American States Will Help Rid 
This Hemisphere of Communist Infil- 
tration i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, for the first time in very many 
years we in the Western Hemisphere are 
faced with the threat of the capture of 
one of the American Republics by a for- 
eign power. Soviet Russia, through its 
conspiratorial agents, the Communist 
Party, is steadily engulfing the Govern- 
ment of Guatemala, 

We have all watched—and in the past 
several days many distinguished Mem- 
bers of this House have brought to our 
immediate attention—the latest devel- 
opments south of us: the expulsion of 
American newsmen, the shipment of a 
large amount of arms from behind the 
Iron Curtain, and, most recently, the 
Guatemalan Government's suspension of 
constitutional safeguards. 

Today that Government has imposed 
strict censorship, telephonic and cable. 
But private reports reaching me, which 
I have reason to believe are reliable, give 
further evidence of a mounting reign of 
terror in Guatemala. I am told that 
400 people throughout Guatemala have 
been arrested and that 80 Army officers 
called on President Arbenz, the Commu- 
nist-captive head of state. I under- 
stand that these officers questioned his 
statement that his government was not 
Communist-controlled and demanded 
that he clean house. 

Iam further informed that noted anti- 
Communists are being tortured, driven 
insane, and killed in Guatemala City. 
Jose Miranda, of the newspaper Mundo 
Libre, has been locked up; Gabriel Mar- 
tinez del Rosal, anti-Communist lawyer, 
has been tortured and driven insane; and 
Alfredo Arbulach, merchant of Guate- 
mala City, has been tortured and killed—. 
all this from information which has run 
the gantlet of strict censorship, 

Still, some may ask what are our in- 
terests in Latin America. One is trade— 
a two-way exchange which is mutually 
beneficial to the United States and our 
neighbors. We in the United States un- 
derstand Latin America’s heavy reliance 
on this trade and are anxious to increase 
it. President Eisenhower's message of 
March 30, 1954, and subsequent state- 
ments, and the report of Dr. Milton S. 
Eisenhower's mission to Latin America 
emphasize our desire and hope for a 
stimulation of more and more exchange 
of goods. 

Another vital interest is military. I 
hardly have to remind you of the strate- 
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gic importance of the Panama Canal, 
also the proximity of Latin America to 
our borders. Let me add to that the fact 
that we import from Latin America great 
quantities of such strategic materials as 
quartz crystal, antimony, copper, man- 
ganese ore, tin, and oil. 

A third interest in Latin America is 
political and cultural. The Western 
Hemisphere is the testing laboratory of 
free world relations. Such proven ar- 
rangements as technical assistance, stu- 
dent exchanges, and NATO-type mili- 
tary alliances all were initiated first with 
Latin America, 

With that background—the mutual in- 
terests between Latin America and the 
United States, and the clear threat that 
exists in one country—we must consider 
seriously what is to be done. 

Fortunately for the welfare of this 
hemisphere we have an effective al- 
liance, the Organization of American 
States, to which all 21 American Repub- 
lics look for solution of mutual prob- 
lems. 

Our Secretary of State, the Honorable 
John Foster Dulles, has indicated recent- 
ly that this problem of Guatemala is to 
be submitted to this Organization for ac- 
tion—within the framework of our inter- 
American system of solidarity. I am de- 
lighted to be able to join the many other 
Members of this House in assuring the 
Secretary that when he takes this case 
to the Organization of American States 
it will be with the solid support of the 
United States Congress, 

We are confident that action by this 
body will be purposeful and powerful and 
that it will safeguard the interests of all 
the American Republics against further 
inroads of communism in this hemi- 
sphere. 

We in the Congress understand fur- 
ther that the techniques used by the 
Communist conspiracy in Latin America 
are true to the pattern this insidious 
movement has used in all the other areas 
of the world. Let me refer the Members 
to my own subcommittee's report on the 
Strategy and Tactics of World Commun- 
ism, issued in 1948, and many subsequent 
studies, especially Senator ALEXANDER 
WILEY’s committee studies done most 
recently on this subject throughout the 
world. It is no revelation to us in Con- 
gress that Communists enjoy operating 
in underdeveloped countries. They make 
promises to secure adherence without re- 
gard to truth. Then when they have 
won, they abandon their roles of “just 
another political party” and enforce the 
Communist iron rule on their unfortu- 
nate dupes. 


Mr. Speaker, permit me at this point 
to clarify one factor which seems to be 
troubling some of our sincere friends in 
Latin America. Our interests there are 
mutual and they are basic to a better 
understanding between fast friends. 
They are not in any sense determined 
solely upon the protection of American 
private investments. Of course we, as 
any country, are concerned about threats 
to the property or person of our na- 
a But as Secretary Dulles so aptly 

If the problem of United States investors 
in Guatemala were to be solved tomorrow 
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to the entire satisfaction of partics, the 
attitude of the United States Government 
with respect to the dangers of Communist 
penetration In this hemisphere—and in Gua- 
temala in particular—would remain precisely 
the same. 


Mr. Speaker, we anticipate an ever- 
increasing exchange of persons and of 
goods between ourselves and our sister 
Republics. I feel privileged to add my 
endorsement to the remarks by many of 
my colleagues emphasizing the great 
faith in the Organization of American 
States held by the United States Con- 
gress. We look forward to increasingly 
mutually beneficial relationships with 
members of that organization. 


Faith and Learning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON, EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley at the commence- 
ment exercises at Belmont Abbey Col- 
lege, Belmont, N. C., on June 1, 1954: 

FAITH AND LEARNING 


Father Taylor, your excellency, reverend 
fathers, the-faculty of Belmont Abbey Col- 
lege, the class of 1954, ladies, and gentlemen, 
it is indeed a privilege for me to be here 
today, and it is an honor and a pleasure I 
had never anticipated being mine—to de- 
liver an address on the historic occasion of 
Belmont Abbey's first commencement as a 
senior college. Many months ago when I 
was invited to participate In your commence- 
ment I gladly accepted, although I was fear- 
ful something might develop in my business 
which would necessitate a Buropean trip at 
this particular time, However, the necessity 
for such a trip came up in the latter part 
of March and happily my fear that I would 
be unable to be with you today was elimi- 
nated. 

It has been my regret that, unlike you, I 
could not go to college. Since my formal 
education ended, I have acquired 17 honorary 
degrees from various colleges. Each of these 
has made me happy as having accomplished 
something in the school of life, but I would 
gladly exchange them all for one earned in 
college. Not that I have any regrets, but 
I do wish I could look back on the pleasures 
and the companionship of learning of college 
days, 

In your joyous expectation of going forth 
from here to take your places in the world 
you are apt to forget what you have been 
privileged to experience. Let me tell you 
that the training you have already had has 
fashioned your life far more than you now 
realize. And as the years go on you will turn 
back more and more fondly in memory to 
this place. At the moment, I fancy, you are 
more triumphant over successful accomplish- 
ment than regretful, although you must 
bear this place affection and gratitude. 

A year ago a young lady I have known 
since childhood was graduated with highest 
honors from a western university, Among 
her honors were Phi Beta Kappa and Phi 
Kappa Phi. She was editor of her school 
annual. She was acclaimed as the outstand- 
ing girl in the college. When she was asked 
to what factors she attributed her success 
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she said it was to her years In a Catholic 
school, where she was given a firm ground- 
ing in learning and faith. 

Integrity is the most sublime possession 
we can make for ourselves. It comes from 
learning and faith. I do not come here to 
teach you faith. That has already been done 
by minds more able than my own. Nor do 
I come here to instruct you as an educator, 
As you all know, I used to be In politics. 
Now I am in business. Both professions are 
concerned with integrity. The politician 
gives his word and the businessman gives his 
product. Both should be, and usually are, 
backed by integrity. If the politician falls 
to keep his word he courts not only defeat 
but disgrace. If the businessman fails to 
keep up his product he courts failure and 
bankruptcy. 

All occupations have their codes of ethics. 
The foundations of these codes were im- 
planted in you here. One may stray from 
the standards of any profession and meet 
with some success, just as one may smile 
and still be a villain. Almost inevitably 
there is a day of reckoning, if nowhere else 
in the loss of peace of mind. As you go on 
with Ute's responsibilities you will find that 
the honorable way you have learned here is 
not only the right way but the best way. 

In this connection I am reminded of some 
words of Juan Donoso Cortes, not the man 
who led the conquistadores into Mexico but 
the first Marquis of Valdegamas, who was at 
one time private secretary to Queen Maria 
Christina of Spain and Spanish Ambassador 
to Paris. He wrote: “Catholicism is a com- 
plete system of civilization. It is so complete 
that in its immensity it includes every- 
thing—the science of God, of angels, of the 
universe, of men. * * There stand re- 
vealed the final causes of all things; the ad- 
justment of human events, the nature of 
bodies and that of spirit; by what ways men 
proceed, the limit of the progression, from 
whence they come, the mystery of their 
pilgrimage, the course of their journey, the 
enigma of their sorrows, the secret of life and 
the arcana of death. Children who are 
nourished at this fruitful source know more 
today than did Aristotle and Plato, the two 
luminaries of Athens, * * Their theology 
is called Catholic because it is universal; and 
it is so In every sense, under every aspect, and 
in all respects. It is universal because it in- 
cludes the substance of all truth. It is so 
because in its very nature it is destined to 
extend everywhere and to last through all 
time. It is universal in its God and its 
dogmas.” 

Any one will acknowledge that this is a fine 
piece of writing. But you, who were trained 
Loge know more—that it Is a correct state- 
ment of facts. You have received here a pate 
tern of life that will remain with you always 
and keep you forever young. Here, as I stand 
before you, I may as well confess that I 
never got over being a boy and I hope I 
never shall. Now in my 67th year, the boy 
that I was is drawing closer to me. With 
each passing year I see more of what I am 
in what I was. And so it shall be with you 
and in those days you will give a true 
measure of gratitude to what you did here. 

I have told you that there ia something of 
the boy in me still. Let me take you deeply 
into my confidence. I am here somewhat 
under false colors, I am not a great man 
but a fortunate one, perhaps. Some years 
ago my son, Jimmy, then a boy of 9, startled 
me at breakfast after Mass one Sunday 
morning by fixing his eyes solemnly on me 
and asking, “Dad, did you every think, when 
you were a little boy like me, that some day 
you'd grow up to be a great American?” To 
borrow an expression from you young people 
that question really sent me. After some de- 
liberation, I answered, “Jimmy, to tell you 
the truth, I don't think I am a great Ameri- 
can.” He turned the answer over in his mind 
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and then came up with, “Well, dad, neither 
do I.” 

The more I reflect on it the more I think he 
was right. All that Iam or hope to be—and 
time is running its inexorable course for 
me—tI owe to the faith and learning im- 
planted in me in my youth and to the power 
of prayer. Prayer has seen the world through 
dark days, days as dark as those we are now 
going through, if not darker, just as it has 
helped individuals over rough stretches in 
the way of life. Let me take you back 167 
years to n meeting of the group of patriots 
in Philadelphia who were seeking to revise 
the Federal system of government. The 
meetings opened on May 14, 1787. 

You remember the history of that situation 
I am sure. The war with Britain had been 
won, but the situation in America was near 
anarchy. The Confederation was falling 
apart, Powerful forces were at work to keep 
the States apart. Geographical distances 
and poor communications made it difficult 
for people of one State to know a great deal 
about another. Northern States wanted to 
protect their industries; the South, having 
no industries, welcomed foreign goods free 
of tariffs. States levied tariffs against one 
another. The American people were strongly 
opposed to central government; because they 
were so jealous of the liberties we hold dear 
they hesitated to bestow any power on any 
government, local, State or Federal. 

Many persons predicted that the 13 States 
would never be joined in union. There were 
many expressions of gloom, although race, 
religion, language, tradition and common 
culture all cried out for union. Further- 
more, beyond the 13 States was a western 
empire begging for development. Wise 
minds brought about th constitutional con- 
vention in Philadelphia with George Wash- 
ington, the victorious general and popular 
hero, in the presiding chair. But only 6 
States were represented the opening day. 
Work went slowly. There was suspicion and 
distrust. Difficulties appeared to be insur- 
mountable, Nothing was done in May and 
little was accomplished in June. 

Finally on June 28, 1787, 167 years ago, the 
most venerable man in the convention 
arose—a truly great American, perhaps the 
greatest American of them ail, Benjamin 
Franklin. This patriot, philosopher, and 
scientist was in his eighties. Listen to his 
words: 

“Mr. President, the small progress we have 
made after 4 or 5 weeks close attendance and 
continual reasonings with each other—our 
different sentiments on almost every ques- 
tion, several of the last producing as many 
noes as ayes is, methinks, a melancholy proof 
of the imperfection of human understand- 
ing. We indeed seem to feel our own want of 
political wisdom, since we have been running 
about in search of it. We have gone back to 
ancient history for models of government, 
and examined the different forms of those 
republics which having been formed with 
the seeds of their own dissolution now no 
longer exist. And we have viewed modern 
states around Europe, but find none of their 
constitutions suitable to our circumstances, 

»In this situation this assembly, groping 
as it were in the dark to find political truth, 
and scarcely able to distinguish it when pre- 
sented to us, how had it happened, sir, that 
we have not hitherto once thought of humbly 
applying to the Father of Lights to illumi- 
nate our understandings? In the beginning 
of the contest with Great Britain, when we 
were sensible of danger, we had dally prayer 
in this room for the divine protection. Our 
prayers, air, were heard, and they were gra- 
ciously answered. All of us who were en- 
gaged in the struggle must have observed 
frequent Instances of a superintending prov- 
ince in our favor. To that kind of provi- 
dence we owe this happy opportunity of con- 
sulting in peace on the means of establishing 
our future national felicity. And have we 
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now forgotten that powerful friend, or do 
we imagine that we no longer need His as- 
sistance? I have lived, sir, a long time, and 
the longer I live the more convincing proofs 
I see of this truth—that God governs in the 
affairs of men. And if a sparrow cannot fall 
to the ground without His notice, is it prob- 
able that an empire can arise without His 
ald? We have been assured, sir, in the sacred 
writing that ‘except the Lord build the house 
they labor in vain that build it." I firmly be- 
lieve this, and I also believe that without His 
concurring aid we shall succeed in this po- 
litical building no better than the builders 
of Babel. We shall be divided in our little 
partial local interests; our projects will be 
confounded, and we ourselves shall become a 
reproach and a byword down to future ages. 
And what is worse, mankind may hereafter 
from this unfortunate instance despair of 
establishing governments by human wisdom 
and leave it to chance, war, and conquest. 

“I therefore beg to move that henceforth 
prayers imploring the assistance of heaven 
and its blessings upon our deliberations be 
held in this assembly every morning before 
we proceed to business, and that one or more 
of the clergy of this city be requested to 


“officiate in that service.” 


This was the beginning of real work on the 
Constitution, this prayer of Franklin's, be- 
cause his speech was of itself a prayer. How 
well these men worked under divine guid- 
ance we all know. They built the greatest 
Republic the world has known. The draft 
of the Constitution was completed in Sep- 
tember 1787. When the labors of the con- 
vention were finished and members were 
signing the great document, Franklin 
chanced to look upon the back of Washing- 
ton's chair on which a sun had been painted, 
Franklin seized upon this sun to make a 
prophecy. 

“Painters,” he said, “have found it difficult 
to distinguish in their art a rising sun from 
a setting sun. I have often in the course 
of this session and the vicissitudes of my 
hopes and fears as to its issue looked at 
that (sun) behind the President without 
being able to tell whether it was rising or 
setting; but now, at length, I have the hap- 
piness to know that it is a rising and not a 
setting sun.” 

We today know that the sun Is still rising. 
We know that its light still shines brighter 
than ever in a darkened world. We know 
that light was enkindled by faith and learn- 
ing. Much of the world is still dark. How- 
ever, in the darkest corner of the darkest 
night in the deepest hell of totalitarianism 
we know that the light of the faith of our 
Founding Fathers still shines. There can be 
no darkness where a single candle is lit. We 
have two great candles with which to light 
the world today—the faith in liberty that is 
America and the faith in our Lord. 

Most of the world is indeed in darkness. 
Nations have sinned and individuals have 
sinned. They have forgotten prayer. They 
have, in fact, forgotten God. False Idols 
have been erected. False prophets have been 
honored. Man has deserted liberty and jus- 
tice and human dignity. Man has listened 
to the promises of power-hungry men. Man 
has exchanged freedom for slavery on sly 
promises of security. Confusion has been 
piled on confusion. Fear is piled upon fear. 
Each new conquest of science over matter 
has seemed to increase fear rather than bring 
security. Yet, we must never forget that all 
things are not without cause. Everything 
in life has meaning. Everything in man’s 
life is related to all that has gone before 
and all that is to come, 

These are trying times. This has been an 
age of splendid achievement. Man began 
secking divinity in himself. Everything was 
explained in the laboratory. For a time 
man sought faith in evolution, then in 
science and then in progress, Men held 
that man came out of slime and nothing 
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more. Men held science had all the an- 
swers, Men held that everything had to be 
changed in order to be better. Now men 
are holding that faith must be put in evolu- 
tion. They would have us make a god of 
the state and have us give all of ourselves and 
all of our souls to the state. 

How pathetic and how credulous are these 
earnest faiths in evolution and progress and 
science and in the state. Man has found 
himself with less time for himself and less 
time for God. Many years ago, Louis XIV 
proclaimed himself the state and men 
have come to laugh at him, In our time 
one who proclaimed himself the state died 
by his cwn hand in a bomb shelter in Berlin, 
Another was hung by the heels in Milan. 
Still another, more dangerous than either cf 
the two who went before, died last year in 
Moscow and is rapidly being forgotten. Yes- 
terday his word might have shaken the world, 
Today this spectacular destroyer of faith and 
learning is at last face to face with the truth 
of faith. 

How silly is the proclamation of Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Stalin that each of us is part 
of the state and nothing more. Faith and 
learning in our day is growing, though it 
may not seem so. Two great wars in this 
century have not darkened faith. Nor has 
the atomicage. Man has loosed a force that 
has placed him on the abyss of chaos, but 
faith and learning can still give him the 
serenity of soul that would keep him from 
destroying the world by fire. The no less 
explosive danger of communism with Its 
chain reaction of materialism, frightening 
as it may be, cannot prevall against faith 
and learning. 

We must remember, too, that Communists 
are not the revolutionaries, They are the 
believers of brutal power which goes back 
to the days of man’s darkness, when the 
earth knew not faith and had no learning. 
Then man knew only tyranny. The materi- 
alists of communism would turn back the 
clock to those days. We who believe in lib- 
erty, freedom, and the dignity of men are 
the revolutionaries. Historically, the phi- 
losophy of faith and learning is newer than 
the darkness of communism. 

Revelation and teaching—faith and learn- 
ing have turned the path of mankind from 
the downward path of brutish darkness to 
sunlit paths of belief and civilization. All 
of you will go from here seeking more educa- 
tion. You will become a growing part of the 
light, a growing part of faith. Each genera- 
tion likes to think that it is living on the 
edge of disaster, that the precious fire of 
faith and reason would go out if each genera- 
tion did not cherish it in its breast. This is 
so, of course. However, no generation has 
put out that fire by suicide and I am confi- 
dent no generation will. There have been 
orgies of mass murder and destruction be- 
fore. Wecan hope that they will never come 
again even though we know that we are liv- 
ing in- a state of almost perpetual war and 
almost perpetual fear. 

I never have taken a gloomy view of the 
future, Now when the future is closer to me 
as I near the time of the great answer, I can- 
not take a gloomy attitude toward the out- 
come of these critical and perilous years. I 
do not have the slightest shadow of doubt 
that your generation will see the end of the 
whole sordid corruption and repulsive fallacy 
of the police state. True, I confess my gen- 
eration has not done too well by yours. We 
have given you the aftermath of terrible 
wars, we have saddled you with heavy debts 
and the headaches of tangled thoughts and 
false beliefs. Yet I am sure you will find it 
in your hearts not only to forgive us but to 
be merciful and to say that we contributed 
to the solution you will find. 

Furthermore, I am confident that you will 
find the answer in faith, faith which is grow- 
ing in our time, Faith ison the march, It 
has triumphed over the false beliefs and false 
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dogmas of the ages of evolution, machines, 
and tyranny. False beliefs die but faith 
endures forever. All the arrogance of 
totalitarians and the rantings of the scoffers 
and the intellectual posterings of men in- 
toxicated with their own minds have not 
darkened faith. The faith of our fathers 
goes hand in hand with learning. The ter- 
rors of our time have not dimmed faith, 
Faith is growing. It has gained strength by 
the very rationalism which would challenge 
and destroy it. It has grown because it is 
the truth. 

It seems to me a good thing that man 
should have gone through the trials of the 
past. In the return of the mind from evolu- 
tion and materialism, we can be sure there 
will be no straying in the future. That is 
what I mean when I say faith is growing, 
Tortuous doubts are being resolved. In your 
time men will learn not to doubt himself 
and his God again. 

Meantime, nothing you graduates can pos- 
sibly do will enrich yourselves more or 
hasten the triumph of faith or make a bet- 
ter contribution to your country or to your 
fellowmen than to proclaim and demonstrate 
the faith and learning you have gathered 
here throughout your lives. Let each of you 
be living candles to bring such light to the 
darkened world. 


Opposition to Upper Colorado Project 
From California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr, Speaker, the Col- 
orado River Board of California, an offi- 
cial agency of the State, established to 
safeguard California’s vital interest in 
Colordo River water, has gone on record 
in opposition to what is commonly known 
as the upper Colorado storage project. 
The following is the board's resolution 
setting forth the reasons for its oppo- 
sition: 

The Colorado River Board of California 
opposes the enactment of S. 1555 and H. R. 
4449, 83d Congress, bills to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, oper- 
ate, and maintain initial units of the Colo- 
rado River storage project and participating 
projects, and for other purposes, 

California favors the continuation of the 
development of the water resources of the 
Colorado River Basin on a sound economic 
basis, as the need for such development 
occurs, This State recognizes the right of 
the upper basin States to so utilize the waters 
apportioned to that basin by the Colorado 
River compact as approved by the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act, but subject to the terms 
and conditions of those documents as the 
Supreme Court may construe them in the 
case of Arizona v. California now pending. 

By the same token, California, in the pro- 
tection of its investment of nearly $700 mil- 
non in water development projects which 
it has made in reliance upon the Colorado 
River compact and the Boulder Canyon 
Project Act, and the economy and popula- 
tion of more than 4 million people depend- 
ent upon these works, must resist legislation 
which would encroach upon the rights recog- 
nized in the lower basin States by those 
documents. 

The proposed Colorado River storage proj- 
ect legislation adversely affects the lower 
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basin States in much the same way as would 
the proposed central Arizona project legis- 
lation. Both are based upon interpretations 
of the Colorado River compact and the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act with which Cal- 
ifornia cannot agree and which are now at 
issue in the United States Supreme Court. 
Each of them contemplates developments 
which would encroach upon the compact and 
Project Act, as interpreted at the time of 
enactment of those laws, to the extent of 
more than a million acre feet per year. Both 
proposals are based upon unrealistic water- 
supply estimates, Each ts in conflict with 
the presentation made to the Senate by the 
supporters of the Mexican Water Treaty. 
Each ignores the legal claims which are in 
conflict with it, and both ignore the damage 
which their construction would cause to 
the investments already made by their 
neighbors. Each of these proposals is de- 
pendent upon Federal subsidies for irriga- 
tion amounting to many times the value of 
the land when fully developed, and most 
of these subsidies are concealed. Both would 
commit the Congress to new feasibility 
standards and pay-out formulas with which 
this board and other California State agen- 
cles have officially expressed disapproval. 

The Colorado River Storage project would 
intercept the lower basin’s water supply with 
giant reservoirs at Glen Canyon, Echo Park, 
Curecanti, capable of storing several years’ 
flow of the river. In the absence of statu- 
tory controls of the operation of such reser- 
voirs designed to protect the output of firm 
power at Hoover Dam, upon which the United 
States and the power contractors relied, the 
use of such large storage could result in 
seriously curtailing the revenues at Hoover 
Dam and other dams on the lower river and 
upon which these lower projects depend 
for financing. It is against the best inter- 
est of both the power users in the lower ba- 
sin and the Federal Treasury to so legislate. 

Both Glen Canyon and Echo Park Reser- 
voirs would be located downstream from any 
point of use by the proposed irrigation proj- 
ects in the upper basin and their major pur- 
pose would be to provide revenues, commenc- 
ing almost 50 years hence, to pay the capital 
cost without interest of the irrigation proj- 
ects proposed for construction now. This 
postponement for nearly 50 years from the 
commencement of repaynrent of irrigation 
would result in a Federal subsidy amounting 
to over $2,500 per acre of irrigated land— 
an unwarranted and unjustified burden on 
the Nation's taxpayers, 

California, as a major taxpaying State, is 
doubly affected, for the amount of the over- 
draft on the water supply of the Colorado 
River Basin is directly related to the amount 
of Federal subsidy to the irrigation projects 
creating the overdraft. 

The bills delegate to the Secretary of the 
Interior power to resolve the feasibility of the 
participating Irrigation projects. If reclama- 
tion feasibility standards are to be changed, 
that should be done by Congress, in general 
legislation, after the Hoover Commission 
has had an opportunity to report upon this 
very matter, heretofore committed to their 
study. 

The proposed legislation includes some, 
and foreshadows other, large transmountain 
diversion projects in the upper basin using 
several million acre-feet of water annually, 
thereby impairing the quality as well as the 
quantity of the water available to the lower 
basin and to which the lower basin is entitled 
under the Colorado River Compact. 

For all these reasons, the Colorado River 
Board of California respectfully requests 
the representatives of this State in the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
United States to oppose the enactment of 
legislation to authorize construction of the 
Colorado River storage project and partici- 
pating projects as proposed in these bills, 
B. 1555 and H. R. 4449, or similar legislation, 
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and instructs its officers and staff to make the 
appropriate presentation of the views of this 
board to the congressional committees and 
executive agencies concerned with such legis- 
lation, 


Communists’ New Line of Infiltration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE/HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Communist Party, U. S. A., has, in pub- 
lished and secret documents, indicated 
a new line of infiltration of local com- 
munity organizations, 

Walter K. Lewis, a noted liberal anti- 
Communist, has, in the New Leader, 
given a detailed description of how the 
new Communist line will affect prodemo- 
cratic liberal, labor, and community or- 
ganizations. 


The Jewish Labor Committee, now in 
its 20th year, has a consistent record of 
combating all forms of totalitarian sub- 
version. So concerned were they over 
the success of the new Communist line 
that they marshalled 100 liberal, labor, 
fraternal, and community organizations 
and held 8 seminars, instructing the 
Jeaders of these organizations on what 
the new Communist line meant and how 
to deal effectively with the problem. 


The Saturday Evening Post of June 5, 
1954, in an editorial, gives a wider pic- 
ture of the whole Communist infiltration 
menace. The alert originally given by 
Mr, Lewis in the New Leader and a re- 
port on the seminars of the Jewish Labor 
Committee are given in detail in the 
editorial, 


I am inserting the editorial from the 
June 5 issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so 
that all Members of Congress may have 
the opportunity to read it: 


THE COMMUNISTS YEARN FOR THAT “Untrep 
Front" 

All over the country nowadays the Com- 
munists are busy in a vast and silent infil- 
tration, moving skillfully into a wide variety 
of local, regional, and national groups, No 
pro-Moscow orations bubble up from their 
plausible lips. They appear to be sincere, 
hard-working liberals, eager for the success 
of the organizations in which they have be- 
come active, including unions, parent- 
teacher organizations, Democratic clubs, and 
in a few cases even Republican clubs. 

And yet this insidious operation is a part 
of the Communist Party's effort to reestab- 
lish the popular front, Here are Communist 
Party National Chairman William Z. Foster's 
own words, an expert falsification of history: 

“During the war the bourgeoisie of the 
United States and Great Britain did all they 
could to have their forces avoid the heavy 
fighting themselves and to see to it that 
the U. S. S. R. was devastated as badly as 
possible in the struggle. This is why they 
gave the U. 8. 8. R. such relatively small 
amounts of lend lease, while pouring vastly 
greater masses of munitions into Britain, 
which did very little fighting. * * * In spite 
of this treachery the Soviet Union pulled 
through, destroying Nazi Germany's army 
and saving the world from fascism." The 
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United States or Great Britain, you see, had 
nothing to do with it. 

After alrily rewriting history, Foster draws 
a moral: That we must “orientate the coun- 
try on the basis of a friendly live-and-let- 
live coexistence with the Soviet Union.” 
That is, give in to the Kremlin. “This,” says 
the C. P. chairman, “is one of the major 
points of emphasis in the draft program now 
before the Communist Party.” 

That draft program is the latest revision 
of a Communist Party directive which or- 
dered the present strategy of wide infiltra- 
tion under deep disguise, as part of Moscow's 
blueprint for a worldwide united front. 
This infiltration has been going on for more 
than a year and has done much to mislead 
public opinion. Now the Communist Party 
has issued a revised directive and instructed 
the lower echelons to study it and suggest 
improvements. 

Sneaking into the American camp, pre- 
tending to be American liberais, the Com- 
munists are required by the program to gain 
as much influence as possible in organiza- 
tions of workers, farmers, small-business 
people, professional people, intellectuals, 
women, youth, Negroes, and nationality 
groups. Keeping their pro-Soviet purposes 
secret, they are gradually to swing these or- 
ganizations around to appessement. 

Is this plan succeeding? Or is it only 
hot air? Well, one of the chief signs of 
success ls an article in the New Leader maga- 
zine, which is prolabor and anti-Commu- 
nist. The writer of the article is Walter K. 
Lewis, a longtime anti-Communist official 
of liberal organizations. He says that “the 
Communists plan to infiltrate, among other 
groups, the various parent-teacher associ- 
ations” and to take avantage of “the 
legitimate grievances" of parents and teach- 
ers. Mr. Lewis has come into possession of 
a secret C. P. directive and he quotes from 
it. This document warns Communists not 
to try to become leaders of a parent-teacher 
organization at once, because the established 
leaders won't tolerate it. They want women 
for their committees, typists, adgetters for 
the PTA paper. not presidents,” says 
the C. P. directive. “This is an organization 
in which you work your way to the top 
patiently.” 

These tactics which Mr. Lewis has ex- 
posed have already succeeded “enough to 
alarm a hundred labor, fraternal, civic, and 
liberal political organizations in New York, 
whose officials are now holding meetings to 
devise ways to stop the Communist infiltra- 
tion. Many of these officials have been 
aware of the Red strategy for some time and 
have taken quiet measures to combat It. 

The infiltrators are playing the old unity 
game. They are under orders to unite with 
almost anybody on one issue or a score of 
issues, including local grievances about 
schools, bus fares, sales taxes, and soon. In 
politics they must try to bring about a re- 
grouping and realinement within the Demo- 
cratic Party nationally and within the Re- 
publican Party in local areas, says the C. P. 

They must maneuver in congressional and 
State and local primaries and elections this 
year, working within the two big parties. 
They must play the balance-of-power game, 
helping one candidate if he will agree to be 
less anti-Communist than the others. Only 
if both the Democratic and the Republican 
nominees are about equally unsatisfactory 
to them will the Reds run a third candidate, 
under some other party name, such as Prog- 
ressive or American Labor. 

One of their main hopes is to bring into 
the halls of Congress a bloc of articulate 
and uncompromising members who will urge 
appeasement of the Kremlin and will oppose 
the congressional committees investigating 
communism. 

What the C. P. is working for is a restora- 
tion of the Popular Front days of the 1930's, 
when Communists were openly welcomed in 
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the coalition of forces that governed the 
country. They realize they cannot regain 
that standing very soon, but they hope that 
many people will be so angry at somebody 
else that they will get less angry at the 
Communists. 


Centennial of the Territory of Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, in this year of our Lord 1954, 
the State of Nebraska is celebrating its 
centennial as an organized territory of 
the United States. On May 30, 1954, 
President Franklin Pierce signed the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, which organized 
as a territory the vast stretch of land 
between the Missouri River on the east, 
and the crest of the Rocky Mountains 
on the west, the present State of Okla- 
homa on the south, and the British Do- 
minion of Canada on the north. 

Gentlemen, the organizing and set- 
tling of the Nebraska Territory is one of 
the proudest records of achievement that 
our Nation can boast. The State of Ne- 
braska has contributed many great men 
to its country. Men of great stature are 
common in Nebraska's history. And for 
every Nebraskan that was great, there 
have been thousands of Nebraskans 
whose work and love and sacrifice made 
that greatness possible. 

In 1954, we can see that Nebraska's fu- 
ture holds much in store for its people 
and for its country. But today I want 
to study Nebraska's past, and to add my 
small words to the glory of known and 
unknown builders of a great State. 

In its birth, Nebraska was an object of 
national strife. It was caught up in the 
momentous struggle between forces of 
proslavery and antislavery groups. The 
issues of the Missouri Compromise of 
1820 and of the compromises of 1850 
echoed again in the Halls of Congress as 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill was debated. 
The bill as passed in Congress and signed 
by President Pierce was a blow to anti- 
slavery forces, for it voided the earlier 
compromises and stated that the people 
of Nebraska would be left free to choose 
for themselves on the question of slavery. 

In Congress and the rest of the Nation, 
the question of Nebraska was a question 
of a national policy on slavery. Also in- 
volved, in the minds of many people, was 
the Nation’s commitments to the Indian 
tribes which still roamed over the prai- 
ries. But the people who moved West 
and settled in the lonely land across 
the wide Missouri were more interested 
in building a new land for themselves 
and their children. 

The Lewis and Clark Expedition of the 
first years of the 19th century passed 
Nebraska without much attention on its 
trip up the Missouri River. In succeed- 
ing decades, the only white man who saw 
Nebraska were trappers, missionaries, 
and explorers. Only a few villages of 
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any permanence whatever were estab- 
lished in the first half of the century. 

Nebraska's first post office was estab- 
lished at Old Fort Kearney in present 
Kearney County in 1848. My colleagues 
in the House were kind enough to act 
favorably on a bill I introduced in 1948 
which provided for the issuance of a 
commemorative stamp on the Fort 
Kearney Post Office Centennial. 

In the 1850's the only communities in 
what is now Nebraska were the ones 
built along or near the Missouri River, 
including—from south to north—Rulo, 
Falls City, Brownville, Nebraska City, 
Plattsmouth, Omaha, Tekemah, and 
Dakota City. In the same decade vil- 
lages were were begun at Fremont, Co- 
lumbus, Grand Island, and Wood River 
along the Platte River, at West Point on 
the Elkhorn, and at Beatrice, Pawnee 
City, Humboldt, and Weeping Water in 
the southeastern part of the State. 

Before 1870 immigrants and American 
settlers had founded communities at 
Auburn, Blair, Crete, Fairbury, Lincoln, 
Norfolk, Schuyler, Seward, Wahoo, York, 
and in the far west at North Platte and 
Sidney. Nebraska achieved statehood 
in 1867, and Lincoln had a State capital 
and a State university by 1871. 

In the early 1870's the present cities 
of Hastings, Aurora, Kearney, ONeill. 
and Superior were founded. Along the 
new railroad up the Elkhorn Valley and 
out to the Black Hills and Sand Hills 
sprung up Atkinson, Ainsworth, Valen- 
tine, Gordon, Rushville, and Chadron. 

In the 1880's came the towns of Wayne, 
Broken Bow, McCook, Holdredge, South 
Sioux City, Lexington, Gering, and Ogal- 
lala. At this time, with the State's pop- 
ulation over the 1 million mark for the 
first time, all parts of Nebraska were 
pretty well settled, except, of course, for 
the Sand Hills region which is still 
sparsely populated. 

Several nationalities were dominant in 
the flood of immigrants who brought 
their families and cultures to settle and 
prosper in the fertile western plains. 

German people set up a colony at Co- 
lumbus in 1856, and in the next year 
farther west at Grand Island. Norfolk 
had its beginnings about 10 years later, 
in 1866. Germans largely settled Hall, 
Platte, Madison, Stanton, and Thayer 
Counties. 

Thousands of Bohemian immigrants 
made their new homes in Nebraska. 
These people, who came from what is 
now Czechoslovakia, first located near 
Humboldt in the southeastern corner of 
the State, and later moved into Saline 
and Cuming Counties. Other Bohemian 
colonies were established around 1870 in 
Knox, Colfax, and Saunders Counties. 

» Swedes, of course, are well known and 
to be found in all sections of Nebraska. 
Our State has more than its share of 
Andersons, Swansons, Nelsons, Olsons, 
and Thompsons, and we are glad of it. 
The first sizable Swedish community was 
established at Kearney, and others fol- 
lowed at Saronville, Oakland, Axtell, 
Holdrege, and Wahoo. The Scandina- 
vians settled Polk and Saunders Coun- 
ties in the 1870's, and Phelps and Burt 
Counties in the following decade, 
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There were other nationalities, too. 
The Danes followed the Swedes and 
founded Blair and Dannebrog. The 
Trish settled in Holt and Greeley Coun- 
ties. Russo-Germans moved first into 
Jefferson County, and later into Clay 
and Hamilton Counties. Dutch families 
settled south of Lincoln, and the French 
concentrated especially in Richardson, 
Nemaha, and Antelope Counties. 

English and Scottish people, as well as 
settlers from the eastern United States, 
moved across the Missouri regularly 
throughout the period of Nebraska's 
early growth, and added their bit. 

Nebraska is truly a “State out of many 
nations.” Each of pioneer peoples con- 
tributed substantially to Nebraska's tra- 
ditions of hard work, sound government, 
and self-reliance. These people gave to 
us a faith in Almighty God, a yearning 
for education, a sense of personal and 
public responsibility, a respect for con- 
stituted authority, and a love of the 
simple virtues of home and decent family 
living. 

The Nebraskan of today, and indeed 
the American of today, owes a great debt 
to the remembered and unremembered 
thousands who built our homes, our 
churches, our schools, our cities, and our 
State. Each of us has a moral respon- 
sibility to try to repay that debt by re- 
membering a motto on our beautiful 
statehouse to the effect that eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Let us so live and work that our chil- 
dren will inherit from us a way of living 
comparable to that which we ourselves 
inherited from our parents. 


Mining and Smelting Industry Hard Hit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


` Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
present recession many industries have 

` been hit harder than others. Among 
the most severe blows has been that suf- 
fered by the industries engaged in the 
mining and smelting of zinc, lead, and 
copper. 

Hard times have been on for these 
industries for more than a year. Dur- 
ing that time the men and women who 
work in these industries have been for- 
mulating a program of relief, which is 
endorsed and supported by both Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and CIO unións. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the program of action proposed 
by these labor groups, which is designed 
to stimulate production of these impor- 
tant metals as well as to provide relief 
to the jobless: 

IMMEDIATE AID PROGRAM 

A. Defense Production Act: 

1, Declaration by Director Flemming that 
Jead, zinc, and copper are essential to na- 
tional defense; immediate grant to estabilsh 
flocr; price contracts before DPA expires. 

2. Federal grant to States to provide un- 
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employment compensation where State 
funds have already been exhausted. 

3. Extend DPA beyond June 30, 1954. 

4. Increase tax exemptions from present 
$600 to $800 to @1,000 in 1955. 

5. Distressed areas assistance for small 
communities; revision of rules to provide 
small communities with a greater partici- 
pation. 

6. Stockpiling of domestic lead, zinc, and 
copper at a reasonable price, which will per- 
mit immediate reopening on a profitable 
basis of most mine operations. 

LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


A. Incentive-payment price program: 

1. Reasonable price. 

2. Stockpiling. 

3. Exploration and development. 

B. Adjustment program (is only applicable 
where it has been determined mines or 
smelters can no longer operate under new 
incentive payment price program): 

1. Aid to employees: (A) Unemployment 
compensation, supplemental; (B) training 
for new jobs; (C) transportation to new 
facilities. 

2. Mines and smelters: New plants and 
machinery. 

3. Communities: School 
public works programs, 


construction, 


Mrs. Roger Lowell Putnam Honored by 
St. Michael’s College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, on June 
7, 1954 at the commencement exercises 
of St. Michael's College, of Winooski, Vt. 
a very distinguished citizen of Spring- 
field, Mass., and one of the outstand- 
ing women of America was presented an 
honorary degree of doctor of humanities. 
This event is all the more significant be- 
cause it marked the first time in the 50- 
year history of St. Michael's College that 
a woman was so honored. In depart- 
ing from its tradition, St. Michael's 
could not have picked a finer woman, I 
congratulate Very Rev. Francis E, 
Moriarty, S. S. E., president, the faculty 
and the student body of St. Michael's 
College for their wisdom in selecting this 
very great lady for so high an honor. 

Few women in America have labored 
so long and so hard in the fleld of inter- 
racial justice as Caroline Jenkins Put- 
nam. And in my native city of Spring- 
field, Mass., without fanfare or hcad- 
lines, she, indeed, has been an articulate 
and effective force in making our com- 
munity a better place in which to live. I 
know the people of our area rejoice in 
the honor that has come to her. 

Mr. Speaker, because the citation of 
St. Michael's College is a magnificent de- 
scription of the woman it honored, I 
insert it in the Recor, as follows: 
CAROLINE JENKINS PUTNAM, DECREE or Doc- 

TOR OF HUMANITIES, Honoris Causa 

History is being made on this memorable 
occasion, for today St. Michael's College, for 
the first time in her 50 years of existence, 
is conferring an hono; degree on a 
woman. It is eminently fitting in this year 
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of the Madonna that we should do honor 
to one who has reflected so clearly through- 
out her life the beauty and dignity of her 
who is the exemplar of all womanhood. 

Daughter of Maryland, scion of one of 
America’s most distinguished Catholic fam- - 
illes; devoted wife of a respected public citi- 
zon; mother of six, illustrious child of Mother 
Church; articulate promoter of the cause of 
interracial Justice—the entire life of Caroline 
Jenkins Putnam praises her. 

Worthy recipient of the Hoey award to the 
Interracial Council of New York, for many 
years Mrs. Putnam has gained national ac- 
claim for her efforts to promote the welfare 
of the colored. As founder and president of 
the Catholic Scholarships for Negroes, Inc., 
she has been the inspiration and guiding 
spirit of an organization dedicated “to pro- 
mote, encourage, develop, and increase the 
education of Negroes, particularly in Cath- 
olle schools, colleges, and universitics.” 

From a modest beginning, with 4 students 
in 1947, the leadership of this woman has 
made possible the extensive program which 
presently makes the benefits of higher edu- 
cation available to over 100 needy and de- 
serving colored youth, 

No mere humanitarian reformer, Mrs. Put- 
nam has been engaged creatively in the ap- 
plication of Christian teaching to the en- 
richment of the minds and hearts of promis- 
ing young men and women of the Negro race. 
She has labored incessantly and has impor- 
tuned others to join her in demonstrating 
the harmonious union of the Christian 
apostolate and enlightened democratic social 
action, 

It is a deep honor, therefore, Father Presi- 
dent, in the name of the faculty and trustees 
of St, Michael's College, to present Caroline 
Jenkins Putnam for the degree of doctor of 
humanities, honoris causa, 


The Fight for Public Housing Must Be 
Won 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, below is cited a 
forthright battlecry by a champion in 
the cause of public housing, M. Edward 
De Fazio, president of Unico National, 
from Hoboken, N. J.: 

Hosoxen, N. J., June 14, 1954. 
Hon. ALFRED SIeMINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge you and real fricnds of public hous- 
ing to defeat rule proposed by Chairman 
Wotcotr which will, if adopted, kill public 
housing. Support Senate bill permitting 4 
years’ public-housing program. This fight 
must be won. 

Sincerely, 


M. Eowarp Der Fazio, 
President, Unico National, 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the dally Recorn at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. O. 


Address of Hon. Edward Martin, of 
Pennsylvania, Before Daughters of 
American Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me on June 12, 1954, before 
the Washington County Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, at 
Washington, Pa. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is a high honor to be invited to address 
this historic organization. 

No group in the Nation has been more 
loyal to the sacred ideals of real American- 
ism than the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

Your membership keeps alive the spirit of 
freedom and the patriotic traditions of the 
soldiers and statesmen who established our 
liberty and independence with their blood 
and sacrifice. 

Many of us may have faltered in our duty 
to our country but the DAR has always 
taken a militant stand on the ramparts of 
freedom to uphold our form of Government 
and our way of life. 

Your patriotic service is a shining ex- 
ample from which every American can gain 
inspiration for deeper devotion to our Re- 
public and our flag. 

There has neyer been a time in our history 
when it was more important for Americans 
to proclaim their belief in our form of Gov- 
ernment, 

There has never been a time that called 
for more resolute courage in order that we 
may hand down to future generations the 
kind of America we have been privileged to 
enjoy. 

Through the heroic sacrifice of our fore- 
fathers there has been placed in our keep- 
ing the greatest measure of human liberty 
ever granted to any people since the world 
began. 

At the same time we have been entrusted 
with the sacred responsibility of defending 
American freedom against any attack from 
without or within, 

I believe we are the most powerful Nation 
in all history. It is proper in meeting such 
as this to give thought to the elements that 
have made us the material, cultural, and 
spiritual superior of any nation on earth. 
What are the things that have contributed 
50 much to the greatness of the United 
States? 

First and foremost in attributing the suc- 
cess of the American Republic I would place 
our system of government, the first in all 
the world based on God's greatest gift to 
mankind, freedom of the individual, 

Second, I would place the sturdy courage 
and faith of our people—the American char- 
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acter—based upon hard work, thrift, toler- 
ance, love of liberty, and love of God. 

These priceless endowments are the foun- 
dation stones upon which American initia- 
tive, energy, and know-how created the vast 
empire of industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion that twice in a third of a century saved 
the world from dictatorship. 

How can we preserve the ideals that made 
us a great Nation? 

How can we recapture the spirit of the 
patriots whose vision and courage made pos- 
sible the unparalleled rise of the United 
States as the world's brightest land of liberty 
and opportunity? 

It sems to me that better understanding 
of the real meaning of America and deeper 
appreciation of its history are the roots from 
which patriotism and love of country can 
grow and flourish. Equally important is the 
preservation of our shrines of liberty and 
other points of historical interest. 

Dr. Clarence E. Macartney, the distin- 
guished minister and author, has listed 
seven places in the territory now comprising 
the United States as having the greatest 


historical importance. They are: St. Augus- 


tine, Fla., where the Spanish established 
themselves; Plymouth Rock, Mass., where the 
builders of the Nation first landed; Phila- 
delphia, where the Colonies declared their 
independence; Yorktown, Va., where that 
independence was achieved; Gettysburg, 
where the Union of the States was perpetu- 
ated and cemented with blood of the North 
and the South; San Francisco and its Golden 
Gate, where the Nation's life on the Pacific 
had its beginning; and the point at Pitts- 
burgh, where the Allegheny and the Monon- 
gahela mingle their floods to form the Ohio 
and where the issue was decided between 
France and England for dominion over the 
territories west of the Allegheny Mountains, 

In our schools we teach our boys and girls 
about the rise and fall of bygone civiliza- 
tions, Our young people study the glories 
of ancient Greece and Rome, 

That, of course, is a necessary part of their 
education, but I believe the more emphasis 
on our own history, including State, regional, 
county, and community history, would con- 
tribute to better citizenship by encouraging 
civic pride and greater interest in American 
achievement. 

The history of southwestern Pennsylvania 
is a thrilling chapter in the advance of ciyll- 
ization on this continent. 

It is sprinkled with names of brilliant men, 
military leaders, lawyers, preachers, educa- 
tors, scientists, industrialists, craftsmen, 
farmers, and men skilled In politics and 
government. 

Outstanding among these great names is 
that of George Washington. He was one of 
the first to recognize the strategic impor- 
tance of the gateway to the West where the 
Allegheny and the Monongahela meet. 

Two hundred years ago, in 1753, Washing- 
ton then only 21 years of age and on his first 
mission into Pennsylvania, wrote in his 
journal: 

“I spent some time viewing the rivers and 
the land in the fork which I think extremely 
well situated for a fort, as it has absolute 
command of both rivers.” 

Subsequent events proved Washington to 
be right. The course of history made this 
area a battlefield that ended French sov- 
ereignty in America, 

The Fort Pitt Blockhouse and Point Park 
perpetuate the historic significance of the 


victory won by British and Colonial troops 
which decided the future of the North Ameri- 
can continent and the destiny of two Euro- 
pean empires. 

West of us is Fort Necessity and we are all 
happy that the importance of Washington's 
first combat command is to be recognized 
next month in the celebration of the 200th 
anniversary of that battle. 

Other high points in the military history 
are Col. Henry Bouquet’s decisive victory at 
Bushy Run in August 1763, and the expedi- 
tion of American volunteers which embarked 
at Pittsburgh under Gen, Anthony Wayne 
to defeat the western Indians in the Battle 
of Pallen Timbers in 1794. 

Yes, the region in which we live is rich In 
historical associations, not in war alone, but 
also in the development of our great cultural 
and spiritual strength. 
` Churches, colleges, and other Institutions 
which go far into the past are within our 
midst. 

We are proud that here in Washington was 
established the first institute of higher learn- 
ing west of the Alleghenies, Washington and 
Jefferson College. Part of the administra- 
tion building, erected in 1793, is 1 of the 8 
oldest college buildings in constant use in 
the United States. 

At Canonsburg we have the Old Log Acad- 
emy, founded by the Reverend John Me- 
Millan in 1780, which became Jefferson Col- 
lege, and later was merged with Washington 
College. Jefferson Medical College, the great 
medical center in Philadelphia, originated as 
a department of Jefferson College in Canons- 
burg. 

The old Hill Church is another monument 
to the great cultural and spiritual leadership 
of Dr. McMillan, Other venerable churches 
recall our debt to the dedicated ministers of 
the Gospel like Dr. McMillan, Dr. Dodd, Dr. 
Smith, Dr. Corbly, and many others who 
came into the western wilderness to preach 
the word of God and to lead the early set- 
tiers in the way of righteousness. 

Let us go over some of the other historic 
points that are close to us, 

Here on Main Street we have the David 
Bradford house, which stands as a memorial 
to the first test of the Government of the 
new Republic, It was the headquarters for 
planning the whisky insurrection. Many 
patriotic and outstanding Americans took 
part in that rebellion because they felt that 
Government was encroaching on their indi- 
vidual freedom. It was so important that 
Washington took command of an army con- 
sisting of almost 15,000 troops to suppress 
the insurrection and made his headquarters 
at Bedford. 

The LeMoyne House, built in 1812, recalls 
the career of Dr. Francis J. LeMoyne, a great 
abolitionist who built the first crematory 
in the United States. 

Not far from here at New Geneva, near 
Uniontown, is Friendship Hill, home of Al- 
bert Gallatin, one of the most brilliant men 
of his time, whose fame rests upon his dis- 
tinguished achievements in finance, diplo- 
macy and statecraft. 

In the bright pageant of our early history 
we see the great western migration over the 
old National Pike, now the heavily traveled 
Route 40. For many years this was the 
Nation's principal highway from the East to 
the West. It was the route taken by the 
courageous pioneers who pushed into the 
unexplored territory of the West to carve 
out a new empire of American progress. 
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This area has produced a long line of great 
men whose energy, vision, and courage helped 
to build the greatness of the United States. 
I shall not attempt to list them here. Their 
names should be remembered and honored 
whenever we think about American achieve- 
ment. Great captains of industry have 
poured their creative energies into produc- 
tive enterprise for the benefit of their fel- 
low men. Scientists, inventors, preachers, 
educators, men devoted to the soil, and 
skilled craftsmen of southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania—all have helped to make this a better 
place to live and to work. $ 

Here in Washington County is the birth- 
place of William Holmes McGufey whose 
widely used textbooks, McGuffey’s Readers, 
had a profound influence on the education 
of schoolchildren for many years, 

Not far from here were born three men 
who achieved distinction in the affairs of 
our Nation, each of them serving as Secre- 
tary of State—James G. Blaine, once Re- 
publican candidate for President; Philander 
C. Knox, who also served in the United States 
Senate, and that distinguished soldier and 
statesman, Gen. George C. Marshall. 

A great American in the field of science, 
Dr. John A. Brashear, author, astronomer, 
and philosopher, was born in the same sec- 
tion of southwestern Pennsylvania. 

Music and art have flourished amongst us, 
encouraged by such men as Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, whose world-famous collection now in 
the National Gallery of Art at Washington, 
D. C., enriches the cultural life of the Nation. 

The songs of Stephen Collins Foster have 
Nved through generations, giving joy and 
inspiration to millions wherever bis music 
is heard. 

As we count the blessings that have come 
down to us, we cannot fall to recognize our 
debt to the great leaders of the past. The 
high principles by which they lived and their 
distinguished achievements in peace and war 
should be studied, appreciated, and honored 
until they become part of our very lives. 

We can preserve American ideals if we 
are guided by their example. We can 
strengthen the structure of Americanism if 
we work with renewed patriotism, increased 

, and firm determination for higher 
moral and spiritual standards. 

We cannot defend America with military 


mgth of America is in the 
spiritual and moral character of its people— 
the strength that comes from work, thrift, 
tolerance, loyalty, and obedience to the laws 
of man and God. 

What a wonderful country we would have 
if we could rid ourselves of all dishonesty 
in public and private affairs. 

What a wonderful revival of patriotic fer- 
vor would sweep the Nation If we could 
eliminate all disloyalty to American insti- 
tutions. 

These noble objectives should be our con- 
stant goal because honesty and loyalty are 
fundamental principles without which no 
nation can go forward. 

On Monday, June 14, we will observe Flag 
Day, the anniversary of a memorable day in 
the history of the American independence. 

On that date, 177 years ago, we were in 
the second year of the Revolution. It was 
a time of gloom and discouragement. Wash- 
ington’s ragged army was inadequately 
equipped and poorly disciplined. It was 
falling back before the trained regulars of 
the world’s most powerful empire. Only the 
military genius of General Washington saved 
the small patriot force from total disaster. 

But the Founding Fathers did not.waver 
in their faith. 

Meeting in the Old State House in the 
city of Philadelphia the Continental Con- 
§ress adopted a resolution directing that the 
fiag of the United States be 13 stripes, alter- 
mate red and white; that the union be 13 
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stars, white in a blue field, representing a 
new constellation. 

Thus the stars and stripes came into being, 
a new emblem of human liberty, the banner 
of a free people who put their trust in God 
and placed firm reliance on the protection 
of Divine Providence. 

Today, with the passage of 177 years, the 
stars and stripes is the oldest, the proudest, 
and the best-loved flag in the world. 

Half the world would flock to our shores, 
if it were possible to gain admission, in order 
to share with us the glorious privilege of 
being an American. 

As we approach this Flag Day anniversary 
may the love of the stars and stripes be our 
steadfast guide to better citizenship, better 
Americanism and a deeper appreciation of 
the rich heritage that is ours. 


World Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a sermon 
delivered by the Reverend Donald Douds, 
minister of the Hanover Street Presby- 
terian Church in Wilmington, Del. 

In his message Reverend Douds pro- 
poses what he believes to be constructive 
methods for encouraging world peace. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Wactnc Pracz 
(A sermon given by Rev. Donald Douds) 


Scripture, Luke 16: 1-11: “The sons of 
this world are wiser in their age than the sons 
of light * * make friends for yourselves 
by means of unrighteous mammon,” 

Of all our Lord's parables, probably this 
one about the dishonest steward is the least 
understood, the most puzzling, for in it Jesus 
seems to commend a scoundrel and to ap- 

dishonesty. 

You recall the story. A rich man gave his 
steward notice of dismissal. The steward, 
before his work ended, quickly called in those 
who owed debts to his employer and cut their 
debts. This he did to make friends to whom 
he might turn for help when his work ended. 
The rich man commended the steward for 
his prudence, saying, “The sons of this world 
are wiser * * than the sons of light.” 
That is, men are more clever for bad purposes 
than for good. And Jesus added, “Make 
friends for yourselyes by means of unright- 
eous mammon, so that when it falls they 
may receive you into the eternal habitations.” 

Was Jesus teaching dishonesty? No; of 
course not. He was teaching resourcefulness. 
Jesus did not commend the steward's dis- 
honesty, but his cleverness, his ingenuity. 
He was saying men ought to be as resourceful, 
as clever, as imaginative for righteous pur- 
Poses as they are for unrighteous purposes. 

We can understand why Jesus told this par- 
able. He saw the corrupt money-changers of 
his day, so resourceful for evil that they 
bribed their way into the very courts of the 
temple. If only men were that eager, Jesus 
must have thought, to get into the temple to 
worship, to serve God instead of mammon 
(the god of riches). He saw tax collectors 
like Zaccheus, so skillful in greed that they 
grew rich off other men's backs. If only men 
were that ingenious to serve rather than to 
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get rich. He saw how Rome had conquered 
the whole Mediterranean world for power 
and profit. If only men would be that strong 
and resourceful for good causes, then the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth would be at 
hand. 

Here Is one of life's greatest tragedies. How 
resourceful, clever, energetic men are for 
worldiy, evil purposes; while how lazy, weak, 
unimaginative we are for good purposes. 
The sons of this world are wiser * * than 
the sons of light.” 

Look at the example of gambling. Pro- 
fessional gamblers and racketeers go to any 
ends to spread gambling. They bribe State 
legislators; they hide behind the skirts of 
charity and even the churches, trying to get 
gambling legalized as a blessing to churches 
and charities. Patiently, tirelessly, endlessly 
they work to achieve their degenerate aims. 
Defeated in last year's legislature in our 
State, do you think they gave up? No, they 
are preparing day and night to try again, 
They never give up. What is the proverb— 
fools and knaves are never idle. 

How magnificent it would be if those same 
people were as tireless, patient, and persist- 
ent in spreading God's Kingdom as they are 
in spreading gambling. How fine it would be 
if we were as resourceful and devoted to 
God's work as they are to gambling. “The 
sons of this world are wiser * * * than the 
sons of light.” 

America is the greatest selling nation on 
earth. We believe in advertising and we 
spend billions on it. For material, worldly 
gain we have flooded the world with our 
goods. What could we not do if we turned 
all our creative genius to unselfish purposes, 
to furthering God's Kingdom? A returned 
missionary said, “If Christians were as re- 
sourceful as the Singer Sewing Machine Co., 
we would have christianized the world by 
now.” 

So our Lord in this parable challenges us 
and all men to be as wise and skillful for un- 
selfish purposes as for selfish. The sons of 
this world are wiser * * * than the sons of 
light * * make friends for yourselves by 
means of the unrighteous Mammon.“ 

The most striking practical application of 
this truth is in the field of war and peace. 
The supreme irony of our world is that we're 
so able, so devoted, so clever for war, but so 
helpless, so blind, so clumsy for peace. 

For war we do anything. We give and sac- 
rifice endlessly. We give billions—we spent 
more on our last war than on all else put 
together in our history. We give war our 
best natural resources, science, wealth, in- 
dustry—even the lives of our finest youth, 
For war our resourcefulness has no bound: 
We invent radar, jet planes, atom bombs. We 
draft and send 10 million of our ablest men 
all over the world. Our intelligence, our in- 
genuity, our resourcefulness for war are 
astounding. Are we doing the same for 
peace? 

This is not a political talk. Others can 
do that better. But here is a clear principle 
our Lord taught, which may be part of the 
answer to our world’s seemingly hopeless 
impasse today: “Make friends for yourselves 
by means of unrighteous mammon.” Make 
friends by being as resourceful in wordly 
ways for peace as for war. 

How could we be as resourceful for peace 
as we are for war? 

As a nation, we have a Secretary of War 
and Defense. Why not a Secretary of Peace? 
In a sense, our Secretary of State is a Secre- 
tary of Peace, but he spends most of his time 
building military alliances, preparing for war. 
We should be more imaginative than that. 
Military alliances and huge armaments have 
never yet stopped war. 

Why not a Secretary of Peace to mobilize 
our Nation for peace, to invent new sociologi- 
cal and psychological methods and tech- 
niques (as amazing as the atom bomb) for 
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creating peace? We need a Department of 
Peace, with as many billions of dollars and 
millions of men as has the Department of 
War. 

We are ringing our world with multimil- 
lion-dollar military bases. Why not with 
multimillion-dolar peace bases — centers 
where peace and democracy would be taught 
and spread to millions? 

All over our country we have military 
schools to train our youth in the science of 
war. But we have no peace schools to train 
them in the science of building international 
peace. Many of our universities have mili- 
tary training courses. But the world’s best 
course in peacemaking, the teachings of 
Christ, is conspicuously excluded from our 
public schools and universities. We want 
peace, but what a strange way to go about 
it—to exclude the best source of peace from 
the tralning of our youth. 

We have a West Point for the Army, an 
Annapolis for the Army, and now a new West 
Point for the Air Force. Why not a West 
Point for peace? A national academy where 
the ablest young men of America would be 
trained in the practical techniques of build- 
ing goodwill and democracy, and then sent 
out with a drafted army of a million men to 
help them to build peace, friendship, democ- 
Tracy all over the world. 

In this way we might beat the Communists 
at their own game. For is this not the way 
they work? They are waging a new kind of 
war—the war of ideas. When Communists 
want to conquer a country, they do not de- 
clare war. They send in thousands of 
trained, disciplined workers who begin to 
spread ideas, to convert, train, organize the 
people of that country for communism. 
After they have trained enough, they take 
over the country. They fight with ideas. 
And until we, too, learn to fight with Ideas, 
they will continue to win. Our colossal folly 
is in thinking we can shoot or stop an idea 
with a gun. “The sons of this world are 
wiser * * * than the sons of light * * * make 
friends for yourselves by means of un- 
righteous mammon.” Use money and worid- 
ly sense to make friends and build peace. 

We need a peace army of a million dedi- 
cated men and women to go into the world 
and wage the war of ideas, wage peace— 
through teaching, writing, speaking, serving, 
working and living sacrificially with the peo- 
ple of each country until we win them to un- 
derstand and want peace and democracy as 
we do. 

A huge undertaking? Yes, but not as great 
as fighting another war. Here are some 
thought-provoking figures. In World War 
IL it cost about $50,000 to kill one man. 
Under our Board of Foreign Missions it costs 
about $1,000 to convert one person to Chris- 
tianity. Which is cheaper—to fight wars or 
to make friends? 

Our church has produced an excellent film 
on our work in Africa called the Challenge 
of Africa. It is the story of two brothers 
in an African village. One brother went to 
a city to work, There he was befriended by 
some Communists, and he became a Com- 
munist. Just as he was about to get into 
serious trouble, his brother came to the city, 
found him and turned him to the ways of 
Christ. His brother showed him that com- 
munism was not the answer for him or for 
Africa, but that Christ was the answer. 

The picture was a parable of our world. 
We, too, have a responsibility for our broth- 
er. It is not to slaughter him with H-bombs 
in another war, or even just to line him up 
on our side, but to go and show him that 
Christ is the true answer, the real way to 
peace and democracy and the abundant life. 

Make friends. If we do that on a large 
enough scale there may not be another war. 

Prayer: O God, give us and all leaders of 
men the resourcefulness to wage peace as el- 
tectlvely as we wage war. Amen, 
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Highway Reciprocity Agreements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT SUTTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, I recent- 
ly had occasion to request the Library 
of Congress to look into the history of 
the various highway reciprocity agree- 
ments between the States. With great- 
ly increased funds for Federal aid to 
highways being made available to the 
various States and the problem of reci- 
procity between the States becoming 
more important, under permission, I re- 
print the information which the Library 
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is granted regardless of what other States 
do, while reciprocity depends largely on the 
actions of participating States. Exemptions 
are most frequently granted the owners of 
passenger cars and farmers who use vehicles 
to haul agricultural produce. Vebicles of 
the Federal Government bearing Federal li- 
cense plates are exempt from State regis- 
tration and carrier regulation. There is an 
extensive list of specific exemptions granted 
by the individual States, although they differ 
widely from State to State. 

Most States are considered relatively 
liberal in the extent of exemptions or reci- 
procity accorded the operators of automo- 
biles. However, during World War II, war 
workers who moved about frequently on con- 
struction jobs complained of the expense 
they were put to because of the failure of 
some States to extend complete exemption or 
reciprocity privileges to residents of other 
States. The American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators took note of this 
situation and reported that, as a result of 


obtained for the benefit of my col- its recommendation for the adoption of a 


leagues: 
Hichway RECIPROCITY AcREEMENTS 

In general terms, highway reciprocity 
amounts to the granting of complete or par- 
tial relief to out-of-State vehicles from the 
payment of motor-vehicles assessments 
levied by a particular State on vehicles reg- 
istered within that State. It is effected 
through a mutual agreement between two 
or more States, and is contingent upon the 
granting of like privileges by all participat- 
ing States. Thus, two States which grant 
each other full reciprocity give the owners 
and operators of motor vehicles registered 
within their respective States the privilege of 
entering either State without paying certain 
of its taxes. The concept of reciprocity is 
based on the axiom that multiple taxation 
of the same vehicle by two or more States 
tends to create a barrier to the free flow of 
interstate traffic. 

The granting of reciprocity with respect to 
the interstate movement of motor vehicles 
was first established on behalf of passenger 
car owners. Back in the early days of the 
automobile a driver of one State had to pay 
the registration fee of another State before 
he was allowed to travel on its roads. This 
was true of most of the States, For a time 
New Jersey required the payment of a fee 
for a New Jersey driver's license in addition 
to a registration fee. And Missouri permitted 
each of its counties to collect a separate 
registration fee from vehicles traveling 
through. The result of such conditions was 
chaos, and great expense and inconvenience 
to motorists, and they constituted a deter- 
rent to the large-scale use of interstate 
highways. 

Gradually the States recognized the evil 
of such laws and regulations and began to 
correct them. Reports indicate that by 1928 
all States had agreed to exempt out-of-State 
automobiles from such taxes, provided the 
State of the original licensed car granted 
a similar exemption. Such provisions did 
not apply to fuel taxes nor to the use of toll 
facilities. 

Extension of the reciprocity principle to 
commercial vehicles followed as a matter of 
course, although with certain limitations 
which tended to vary from State to State. 
The limitation appeared because many States 
took the view that, because of their size and 
weight, the grant of reciprocal privileges 
to commercial vehicles should be made with 
reservation. 

Reciprocity is but one of four methods by 
which relief is obtained from motor vehicle 
user taxes and attendant restrictions. The 
other three are exemptions, nonenforcement, 
and evasion; only exemptions need be dis- 
cussed here. 

The essential difference between an ex- 
emption and reciprocity is that an exemption 


licy of leniency, significant improvements 

re made. 

With respect to reciprocity privileges at- 
fecting the interstate movement of commer- 
cial vehicles, many reciprocal agreements 
are quite informal, and, in a number of 
instances, do not exist in writing. The 
constitutionality of many reciprocity agree- 
ments is considered to be in doubt since 
they constitute compacts between the States 
without specific consent from Congress. 
Reciprocity agreements are characterized in 
many cases by a lack of permanence. In 
some instances such agreements have been 
consummated by officials whose term of of- 
fice is but 2 years. And even where the 
persons responsible for reciprocal agreements 
enjoy longer terms of office, there is gen- 
erally little assurance that such agreements 
will not be terminated at will 

In 1944 the board of investigation and re- 
search made a study of trade barriers affect- 
ing motor vehicles. The board reported that 
there has been no set pattern for reciprocity 
agreements. Some were found to be liberal 
and inclusive while others were conservative 
and narrow. The latter condition was at- 
tributed partly to an unwillingness of State 
representatives to yield prerogatives, and 
partly to constitutional or legislative limita- 
tions. 

The board found that reciprocity agree- 
ments were generally established for indefi- 
nite periods. Some had been in force for a 
number of years while others had been ter- 
minated after being in effect for only a few 
months, or even a few weeks. A common 
cause for the termination of agreements was 
found to be a change in the motor-carrier 
laws or regulations of one of the participate 
ing States. 

Reciprocity agreements have been criti- 
cized because of their inflexibility—most 
agreements are based on the exchange of 
equal or like privileges. Those who offer 
criticism on this count point out the diffi- 
culty of arriving at equality of exchange 
when considering the wide variance of tax 
structures extent among the States. 

Tax officials have criticized reciprocal 
agreements for several reasons. First, they 
note that many of the agreements are not 
sufficiently specific, and do not differentiate 
between the various classes of carriers pro- 
viding different classes of service. The in- 
formal nature of many agreements is the 
second cause for disapproval by the group. 
However, the strongest criticism of tax of- 
ficials has been directed toward those States 
which they feel do not take the total high- 
way user tax burden into consideration when 
entering into reciprocal agreements. 

Regional agreements on reciprocity are a 
comparatively recent development. The 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
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ministrators reported that the first attempt 
to establish a group agrecment occurred in 
December 1949 when 10 southern States 
held a reciprocity conference at Atlanta, Ga. 
All 10 States entered into the agreement. 

During 1950, the States of Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho entered into an agree- 
ment covering the registration of commer- 
cial vehicles operating in those States. Also 
during 1950, 12 midwestern States estab- 
lished a reciprocity workshop, with the 
stated objective of improving pertinent leg- 
islation, enforcement techniques, and agree- 
ment policy. 

With respect to actions by the individual 
States, In 1950 the Department of Agricul- 
ture instituted a study of interstate barriers 
to highway transportation. The study in- 
dicated that at that time 47 States had the 
necessary authority to enter into reciprocity 
agreements. Arizona alone had no such au- 
thority. Tennessee and Illinois were re- 

to make little use of their authority. 
The report also called attention to the high 
degree of informality and lack of permanence 
of reciprocal agreements in general, 


Fair-Trade Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


Or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I have had the privilege of reading a very 
interesting discussion on the subject of 
fair trade presented by Emanuel Katz 
before the Senate Subcommittee for the 
District of Columbia during the hearings 
on the Beall bill to enact a fair-trade law 
in Washington. Under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks, I am setting forth Mr. 
Katz’ statement herewith to give the 
Members of Congress an opportunity to 
read it: 

Mr. name is Emanuel Katz. I am presi- 
dent of Doeskin Products, Inc., of New York 
City. My firm manufactures facial and bath- 
room tissue, paper napkins, and sanitary 
napkins, which enjoy distribution through-* 
out the United States. I would like to thank 
the members of the committee for allowing 
me the time in which to state my views in 
support of legislation for fair trade in the 
District of Columbia. 

Our company operates 3 plants, employ- 
fng approximately 600 people. We are a 
medium-size company, representative of 
thousands of other companies in various in- 
dustries throughout the country. Our prod- 
ucts have always been fair traded, both at 
wholesale and at retail, and we consider our 
fair-trade structure to be the backbone of 
our company's marketing policy. 

There are numerous sound nts to 
support fair trade, but I will limit myself to 
three: 

1. It is possible, as a result of fair trade, 
that all prices to the consumer might tend 
to be reduced. 

2. Deep price cutting of the leading brands 
makes it impossible for secondary brands to 
compete and, therefore, tends toward undue 
concentration of business in the hands of a 
few. It tends toward the creation of bigness, 
as against medium and small-size businesses. 

3. The system of price cutting may, even- 
tually, lead to Government control and, 
perhaps, the operation of standard retail 
stores, with a single label available for any 
one kind of commodity. 
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We fair traders and proponents of legiti- 
mate profit margins do not wish to impose 
this concept on all manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of branded merchandise. We say, 
lct manufacturers who want to market their 
wares without benefit of fair trade, do so, 
and let those who believe in the principle 
of fair trade, haye the opportunity to market 
thcir goods under that concept. 

We say to retailers, "You want loss leaders 
good—but select them from among non-fair- 
traded brands,” We, of course, decry all loss 
leaders as unsound, but we believe in your 
right to employ this sterile and unrewarding 
process on non-fair-traded brands. 

Loss-leader selling is a sort of prima facie 
nonsense. The very word “loss” is a negation 
of the first economic principle of doing busi- 
ness—which is to create a profit. From too 
much loss, the wages can only be bankruptcy. 

How is it possible to create a profit when 
goods are sold either (1) below invoice cost, 
(2) at 3 to & percent over cost, or even 10 
percent over cost, when the average overhead 
costs of operating supermarkets are about 
17 percent, in drugstores, chains, and inde- 
pendents, about 27 percent, and in depart- 
ment stores about 33 percent? 

What kind of financial legerdemain or 
sorcery is this? Can the answer be found in 
the fact that consumers overpay for other 
merchandise sold in these stores, in order 
to compensate for the bait provided by loss 
leaders or low-gross profit selling? 

We labor hard to put the value and the 
acceptance into our nationally advertised 
products, and it is these trade-mark values 
which we do not wish to be destroyed. After 
it has been footballed long enough, there is 
nothing deader than a brand which no longer 
yields a profit to any retailer. This is the 
point of no return. This is the point which 
we fair traders do not wish our brands to 
reach. 

Jf takes millions of dollars of advertising 
and selling, and years of intense marketing 
effort, to create a brand. But, in a few years, 
sharp price-cutting practices can destroy all 
the goodwill originally created. 

And now, gentlemen, let me take up in 
detail the three points which I stressed in 
behalf of fair trade, at the outset of my 
remarks. 

Point No. 1: It is possible, as a result of 
fair trade, that all prices to the consumer 
might tend to be reduced. 

In order to understand what might ap- 
pear to be a paradox, we have to clearly 
know what actually happens when consumers 
buy in stores that are cutting prices. 

We know advertised brands are largely em- 
ployed as loss leaders to create store traffic. 
Those consumers who buy only loss leaders 
gain. Those who buy other goods (not loss 
leaders) pay for the bargains which the 
former group obtains. One day any single 
customer may be in the first group. Tomor- 
row she may be in the second group. Any 
gains to the consumer from all these gyra- 
tions are, perhaps, nil. Consumer customers, 
not sharpened to these retail pricing prac- 
tices, may even overpay in the long run. 

Now, let us supose the consumer decides 
to buy the store's private brand. The price 
of the private brand is exactly the same in 
every single market of elther a chain, or an 
independent, voluntary or co-op group. It is 
interesting to note that every retailer in 
America, utilizing private brands, practices 
fair trade with his own private brand. This 
in spite of the fact that it is generally well 
known that the cost of operating varies in 
the respective units of any single chain, or 
voluntary, or co-op group, depending on sales 
volume, rentals, and other costs of doing 
business. And yet private brand prices are 
not reduced to the consumer in these lower 
operating cost stores. Were tt not for the 
losses sustained from loss leaders and low- 


gross margin selling, perhaps chains would 
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voluntarily price downward their own private 
brands, because they would no longer have 
to use them as loss off-sets. 

You would think, from reading some retail 
ads that certain retailers have been able to 
work out some sort of economic abracadabra 
that permits them to profitably sell all their 
goods in their stores at deep cut prices or 
below cost. You and I know that this is 
sheer nonsense. No stores are so efficient as 
to accomplish this and because of this, the 
consumer is, perhaps, paying more for mer- 
chandise than she might otherwise have to 
if the national brands weren't cut so deeply 
in price. 

Loss leaders are low-gross margin mer- 
chandise dilute the profits created by nor- 
mally and fairly priced goods, Few, if any, 
retailers are ever willing to accept the re- 
sponsibility for the creation of loss leaders, 
Retailers almost always saddle their competi- 
tors with the responsibility for this condi- 
tion. Few are willing to accept the onus 
for this obvious unremunerative process, 
because they know it Is not good business. 

I would suspect that most dealers employ- 
ing loss leaders would enjoy getting off the 
horns of this dilemma. Each, however. 
would prefer that his competitor take the 
risks involved in initiating such a program. 
Retailers are truly between Scylla and 
Charybdis and they would, perhaps, wel- 
come manufacturers who legally try to main- 
tain fair and equitable retail prices—prices 
which absorb their fair share of the over- 
head load and leave a fair profit. 

We quote the following from a recent sur- 
vey, dated April 1, 1954, issued by Progressive 
Grocer, a leading trade paper: 

“Some operators have wondered what 
would happen to drug and toiletry prices if 
fair-trade laws became invalid. At least a 
partial answer to this possibility is provided 
by this survey, A few States are not bound 
by fair trade legislation and retailers in 
these States have complete freedom of action 
in pricing health and beauty aids. It is 
interesting to note that average margins in 
these non-fair-trade States are slightly 
higher than in fair-trade States—indicating 
the strongest kind of dealer determination 
to maintain drug sales at a profit.” 

This is proof that fair trade might even 
tend to reduce the price to the consumer, 
and one consumer would not be paying for 
the other consumer's bargains. It follows, 
also, that greater emphasis thereby might 
be placed on quality, durability, and other 
factors which enter into the eventual cost of 
merchandise. 

And now my second point—deep price 
cutting of the leading brands makes it im- 
possible for secondary brands to compete 
and, therefore, tends toward undue concen- 
tration of business in the hands of a few. 
It tends toward the creation of bigness, as 

medium and small size businesses. 

The dominant brands in any industry may 
survive the effects of price slashing, but the 
secondary brands, which follow this same 
course of action, will find their brands dis- 
appearing from the shelves. 

Besides, it would take an inordinate and 
uneconomic volume of advertising, beyond 
the financial means of secondary manufac- 
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is a limit to the number of loss leaders or 
unprofitable brands any retailer wants to 
handle in any one class of goods. 

As further proof of this, we claim that the 
very presence of private brands, which retail- 
ers employ for the purpose of creating profit, 
is their answer to the price cutting on the 
nationally advertised brands. These private 
brands are, in effect, replacing what might 
have been normally the secondary brands in 
the industry. And, to carry the point still 
further, in many retailing operations the 
private brands have actually become the 
No. 1 seller. 

And now for my final point—the system 
of price cutting may, eventually, lead to 
Government control and, perhaps, the oper- 
ation of standard fetall stores, with a single 
label available for any one kind of com- 
modity. 

The competitive practices in the distri- 
bution industry, of loss-leader selling and 
low-gross margin selling, has resulted in a 
continuing diminution of net profit before 
taxes and after taxes. 

As this practice continues and forces the 
retailing industry into losses and further 
chaotic conditions that accompany such a 
situation, you will find those proposing, as 
they have before, the concept of the oper- 
ation of standard retall stores, with a single 
label available for any one kind of a com- 
modity. This, of course, will spell ruin to 
the entire advertising industry, and to the 
entire concept of brand marketing, and to 
the consumers’ freedom of choice. 

An example of this condition and the 
chaos which is indicated above can be found 
in the coupon and loss-leader selling, which 
is now an uncontrollable Fnkensteln ex- 
ercising a despotic usurpation of the grocery 
scene. 

It was recently established that it costs 
the average retail store about 2.6 cents each 
to handle coupons, Yet manufacturers, for 
the most part, only allow a penny per cou- 
pon to the retailer. When you consider that 
coupons, for the most part, are associated 
with loss leaders, it becomes clear that this 
operating loss must be absorbed by consum- 
ers on other items bought in the store. 
Somebody pays for it. 

And, what's more, the same thing is be- 
ginning to rear its ugly head in drug re- 
tailing. The craze for volume at any price 
will one day explode like an H-bomb and 
will destroy manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers alike. 

One of the largest soap manufacturers in 
the world attributes its losses in the past 
few years to the fierce competition of cou- 
pons and giveaways. This soap manufac- 
turer claims, “This would come to an end 
if the management of the three soap com- 
panies followed their desires, but none wants 
to initiate the move lest it be caught on 
the short end of the competitive rope.” 

I think that this committee should also 
consider the importance and significance of 
the District of Columbia at this particular 
time. Washington, D. C., is an important 
geographical outpost which non-fair-trade 
operators are beginning to use as a boot- 
legging base of operations. Wholesaling and 
retailing operations are growing up in the 
District of Columbia, whose avowed purpose 
it is to circumvent fair-trade laws of all the 
other surrounding States, clear to New Eng- 
land and clear to Florida. These houses are 
ready to flaunt the laws of the States where 
their price-cutting activities have been 
stopped by injunction. It would seem that 
our legislators should not permit the Capital 
of our country to be used as a spawning 
ground for operators who would break down 
fair trade in States where there is clear ad- 
jJudication sustaining fair trade. 

Nothing I have said is intended to relieve 
either the manufacturer, the wholesaler, or 
the retailer from the burden of responsibility 
for lower operating costs. Manufacturers do 


not compete ina vacuum, In the final anal- 
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ysis, the consumer makes the voluntary 
choice of the merchandise she will buy from 
the shelves of the retail stores of America. 
Each manufacturer's production and mar- 
keting operation must employ the most 
modern techniques, in order to bring the 
goods to the consumer at the lowest poasible 
fair price. In the final analysis, if a manu- 
facturer can produce a competitive article, 
and sell it at a fair-traded price, and protect 
it with a fair margin to the distribution in- 
dustries, and do it at a lower price than his 
competitor, he will have a fair advantage. 

Another name for the capitalistic system 
is—the profit system. Our country grew 
strong from profits. Our schools. colleges, 
hospitals, roads, and so forth are the prod- 
uct of the profit system. It ls the profit sys- 
tem that we wish to protect, so that it may 
go on improving our already high standard 
of living. 


Capitol Page School Commencement Ad- 
dress by Attorney General Brownell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an address to 
the Capitol Page School at their com- 
mencement exercises on Monday, June 
14, 1954, by Attorney General Brownell: 

You know, I'm a bit envious of you young 
gentlemen graduating here tonight. It isn’t 
because you're younger than I or because 
you haye the idealistic vision of youth, 

But, I'm a bit envious because you not only 
have completed some fine scholastic courses 
but you have gained an insight into the forces 
of history which is denied to most of us at 
your time of life. In your studies, past and 
future, you have the knowledge to find living 
meaning in the words of sometimes dusty 
textbooks. 

You have also the guidance and inspira- 
tion of your dally activities alongside men 
struggling to translate the ideals and heri- 
tage of this Nation into present-day actions. 
You see occasional examples of men who 
would twist those ideals to their own selfish 
ends. But you see more those who are liv- 
ing examples of the best in our free way of 
life. Because you have experience beyond 
your years, you can, if you will, become the 
best citizens, become the civic leaders for the 
good of your generation. 

Of all the blessings conferred on us by our 
form of Government, the right of active 
participation in the affairs of our Nation— 
the right to be heard—is of fundamental 
importance. This right, this privilege, Is ex- 
pressed in various ways under our laws as 
free speech, free press, free assembly. 

Men have fought and died to preserve these 
privileges for us. Our Nation even now is 
engaged in a lengthy struggle to maintain 
them for ourselves and our descendants. The 
cost is often high—but freemen would have 
it no other way. 

The cost which we all must bear every day 
of our lives is found in the duties that go 
with our citizenship. Those duties are found 
in part in our laws, but others must be 
found within ourselves, each of us. They 
are moral obligations which stem from the 
law of God. Since our Nation was estab- 
Ushed on a belief and trust in God, His laws 
must be obeyed just as we would obey legis- 
lative enactments. 

The founders of our country believed, as 
you and I believe, that because man was 
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created by God he was given certain in- 
allenable rights. Sometimes we refer to 
those rights as the dignity of man. When 
we trample on those rights, we are trampling 
on the laws of God. When we deny a fel- 
low man any of those rights or when we strip 
him of his dignity, we are violating a moral 
law just as surely as killing a man deliber- 
ately and cold-bloodedly violates a written 
as well as a moral law. 

Our statutes setting up penalties for mur- 
der stem directly from moral law. Yet there 
are other moral laws which are not on the 
statute books. We are not obliged to feed a 
starving person. We incur no penalty if we 
turn our back on the drowning man when 
we might have saved him. Nor is loyalty a 
legal relationship except insofar as the Na- 
tion can punish those who commit overt acts 
endangering our security. A written law 
cannot compel devotion or patriotism, as 
such. They spring from a free will to pro- 
mote -the interests of our Nation and its 
citizens, 

Today there is a clash between two fun- 
damentally different approaches to life, On 
the one hand is the Judaic-Christian con- 
cept of a society based on a belief in a 
Supreme Being. On the other hand ts athe- 
istic communism which Is opposed not only 
to our concept of government but to the 
purpose of all life as we understand It. 

Athelstic communism gives lip service to 
what it calls ideals. But we know it as a 
vast, sinister, worldwide conspiracy. We 
recognize it as tyranny in its darkest form. 
Like all tyranny, it feeds on ignorance and 
misunderstanding and deceit. It denies the 
very existence of justice, the very existence 
of moral law. It believes laws are only tools 
to accomplish the liquidation of those who 
would oppose communism, to enslave those 
who come under its grasp. 

There is no doubt that the Communist 
leaders hope to enslave the world. They 
have proclaimed that purpose in every one 
of their basic writings. Likewise, there is 
no doubt that, to succeed, the men in the 
Kremlin must destroy this Nation as we 
know it. The United States presents to them 
the greatest obstacle to success, the shining 
example of all that freemen stand for, 

As President Eisenhower pointed out re- 
cently, “There is no other subject or purpose 
in which Americans are so completely united 
as in their opposition to communism.” 

Yet, to our friends abroad—and indeed 
even to ourselves—this very opposition to 
communism seems to be the greatest cause 
of any division among us. As the President 
warned, we must apply more knowledge and 
intellect to the problem—and less prejudice 
and emotion. 

We must remember that the strategy of 
the Communist leaders is that of divide and 
conquer. We must not fall for it; we must 
not let others fall for it. The Communists 
exploit every difference among us. We can- 
not, as they would like us to do, lose faith in 
our institutions and in the essential wisdom 
of freemen. We cannot accept our freecloms 
lightly. 

The founders of this Nation were moti- 
vated by rebellion against tyranny. They 
were sick to death of the revolting contempt 
of tyrants for the individual human being. 

Yet, their actions were not rash but de- 
liberate. No goyernment in history was ever 
more deliberately thought out than that of 
the United States. No government at its 
beginning was more agonizingly scrutinized 
from every aspect of reason and historical 
experience. 

The founders were wise enough to know 
that this Nation would face constant prob- 
lems, changing situations. They made pro- 
visions to meet new problems, new times. 

They realized, too, that a government of 
law, no matter how close to perfection, must 
be conducted by men; that some men abuse 
freedoms; that there is a need for restraint, 
They derived a very careful system of checks 
and balances, 
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George Washington, in his writings, said 
the Government would rest upon the virtue 
of the people. He warned that possibly the 
greatest threat would be a listlessness among 
the citizens “for the preservation of the nat- 
ural rights of man.” Benjamin Franklin gave 
something of the same warning when he re- 
plied to a question as to what form of gov- 
ernment had been devised by saying, “We 
have given you a Republic—if you can keep 
it.” 

While the preservation of our freedoms 
must be the business of every citizen, there 
is no need for a return to the ways of the 
vigilantes of frontier days. Freedom cannot 
be preserved by lynch law. 

President Eisenhower put it all very simply 
by saying that our hopes and dreams “must 
first come to pass in the heart of America.” 
In the same vein, he noted that the things 
which make us proud to be Americans “are 
not the jewels we wear, or the furs we buy, 
the houses we live in. The things that 
make us proud,” he declared, “are of the 
soul and the spirit.” 

The spirit of America is its greatest weapon 
in the worldwide conflict of today. The 
competition is not only with force of arms. 
It is more a battle for men’s minds. The 
free nations must demonstrate the supe- 
riority of their moral and social principles in 
everyday actions. 

You are far better equipped than most 
to translate our ideals into action. Do not 
be afraid to do so. And don’t lose faith, 
either with the past or with the future. 

It is true that mankind, during the past 
50 years, has made more technical and ma- 
terial progress than in the previous 2,000 
years. But that progress is continuing, it is 
accelerating. You need only look at the tre- 
mendous growth of our own population to 
realize what that growth alone means in the 
way of new markets, new jobs, new technical 
needs. 

The use of atomic power for peace almost 
defies imagination. Yet we are building our 
first ship to be powered in this fashion. A 
young scientist says he can run a train with 
atomic power. We are ready to start build- 
ing our first commercial atomic powerplant. 
The young people of today face a period of 
progress and almost limitless opportunity. 

But, in accepting that material oppor- 
tunity, you cannot afford to forget the spir- 
itual heritage that has withstood many chal- 
lenges over the years. Our strength, in fact, 
stems from that fight against tyranny, in 
whatever guise we encounter it. There is no 
need to become bysterical in our present bat- 
tle against Communist tyranny. There is no 
need to sacrifice our cherished liberties. 

There are those among us who would be 
afraid, who would forget that the American 
way is the courageous way, that we would 
face our problems with faith, that truth must 
ever be the bulwark of our freedoms. 

Armed with faith and truth, our Nation 
shall continue to grow and prosper. Armed 
with the same faith and truth, you can carry 
your responsibilities with courage and under- 
standing. 


Oh, Happy Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include in the Reconp the following 
excerpt from the July issue of the Demo- 
cratic Digest: 
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Ou, Harry UNEMPLOYMENT 


A news release which we have received 
from the Department of Labor seems to 
indicate that the administration sees a 
blessing in unemployment. The release an- 
nounced: “Secretary of Labor James P. Mit- 
chell today announced that the Federal- 
State unemployment insurance system added 
$552,950,329 to local community and na- 
tional purchasing power during the first 
quarter of this year.” 

We are not disposed to argue that the 
unemployment checks added to the country’s 
purchasing power, since the average weekly 
payment for total unemployment was $24.65 
and it isn’t hard for a family to spend that 
much a week on food and clothing at to- 
day’s prices. Nonetheless we cannot escape 
the suspicion that if the persons who were 
getting the average check of $24.65 for not 
working were getting bigger checks for pro- 
ducing something useful they might be 
spending even more than $24.65 each week. 

Anyhow, we congratulate the Labor De- 
partment for an artistically written news re- 
lease. You don't have to look for the silver 
lining in the unemployment picture—the 
Labor Department lets you have it right be- 
tween the eyes. 


House Bill Speeds Ship Inspections 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


* OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
every hope and expectation that shortly 
this House will be considering H. R. 6253, 
to amend Public Law 410, 78th Congress, 
with regard to compensation for over- 
time, Sunday, and holiday work of em- 
ployees of the United States Public 
Health Service, Foreign Quarantine Di- 
vision. 


A number of my colleagues have ex- 
pressed interest in this bill and, in this 
connection, I quote an article from the 
June 13, 1954, issue of the New York 
Times which is self-explanatory: 

House BILL SPEEDS SHIP INSPECTIONS 


Round-the-clock Inspection of ships at 
quarantine, long sought by the shipping in- 
dustry, moved a step closer to realization last 
week as the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House reported fa- 
vorably on a bill that would provide the 
service. 

United States Public Health officers, 
charged with the ship examinations, now 
work only between 6 a. m. and 6 p. m. Ves- 
sels arriving later are forced to wait for 
clearance until the next day, a requirement 
that shipowners say costs the industry hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually. 

The measure calling for 24-hour inspec- 
tions was introduced by Representative 
THOMAS M. PELLY, Republican, of Washing- 
ton. It would provide for the examinations 
through the payment of overtime compen- 
sation to Public Health officers at the ex- 
pense of the shipping companies asking for 
out-of-hours service. 

Under the proposed legislation the officers 
would work between 8 a. m. and 5 p. m. 6 
days a week, with overtime being paid after 
5 p. m., and on Sundays and holidays. The 
overtime would consist of a half-day's basic 
pay for each 2 hours of out-of-hours work 
on a weekday and double time for Sunday 
and holiday work. 


June 16 


The favorable action of the committee was 
hailed by William F. Giesen, manager and 
counsel of the Maritime Association of the 
Port of New York, an organization of 1,400 
members and companies engaged in every 
phase of the port's shipping activities. 

Mr. Giesen said that 40 percent of the 
shipping entering the port in a normal day 
arrived after 6 p. m. and was forced to lie 
idle until the next day. The owners feel, 
he said, that the overtime costs Involved 
in the 24-hour service would be small com- 
pared to the expense of long delays. 

The American Merchant Marine Institute, 
which represents a large group of tanker 
and dry-cargo shipowners, also expressed ap- 
proval of the committee’s action. Tanker 
operators will be especially benefited if the 
legislation is enacted. These vessels can un- 
load their ofl cargoes in less than 24 hours 
and sail again for another cargo. Quarantine 
delays are not only expensive but they dis- 
rupt tight operating schedules. 


Mr. Speaker, I call particular atten- 
tion to the provision of this measure 
which would permit ship operators to 
reimburse the Federal Treasury for over- 
time costs if night or weekend service is 
requested. As it is now, the ships arriv- 
ing out of regular hours must delay 
docking, which entails a cost per ship 
of from $2,500 to $5,500. By reimburs- 
ing the Government for overtime the 
shipping industry will save substantial 
expense caused by such delays, 


Neglect of a National Shrine in New York 
City 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
oF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp a letter which I have received from 
Mrs: David B. Kushein, of Denver, Colo., 
relative to the neglect of one of America’s 
most precious shrines, namely, the build- 
ing in New York City where our first 
Congress met and where President 
Washington took his first oath of office. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


June 14, 1954. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: May I thank you 
again for receiving ua so graciously when 
we were in Washington. Our children still 
talk about you and our wonderful Capital. 

Last Friday we went to sce the Wall Street 
section of New York. In our tour we saw 
the building where our First Congress met 
and where President Washington took his 
first oath of office. After the sights of Wash- 
ington, D. C., it was very disiilusioning to us 
to see the condition of this national sbrine. 
Perhaps you didn't know about this, so I 
thought I should write you. 

The building itself is dirty, run down, and 
in total disrepnir. The stairs to the en- 
trance were littered with papers, garbage 
from lunches, and people eating and loiter- 
ing. We felt this a desecration of a place 
which should be a source of pride to us all. 
I know you will call it to the attention of 
the proper authorities. 


1954 


Again many thanks for your courtesies and 
we will look forward to seeing you in Denver 
in the fall. 

Sincerely, 
Joan PLATT KUSHETN 
Mrs. David B. Kushein, 


Tomorrow’s Supply of Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 8 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I have had called to my atten- 
tion certain recommendations of the 
Water Resources Policy Committee of 
the National Conservation Conference. 
‘These recommendations take the form of 
a proposed bill having as its principal 
purpose establishment of a national 
policy respecting to the sound develop- 
ment and use of our Nation's greatest 
replenishable natural resource—water. 

They are, I understand, the end 
product of many months of intensive 
study of this subject by the Water Re- 
sources Policy Committee development 
program. 

My committee, Interior and Insular 
Affairs, has, during the past several 
years, conducted a study of our water 
resources, The study has been most in- 
teresting and quite revealing. For in- 
Stance, my State, Nebraska, has the 
greatest amount of water of any State, 
yet, it is considered a semi-arid State. 
A study recently completed by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska shows that the 
underground water supply within the 
borders of Nebraska would fill a reser- 
voir covering the entire area of Ne- 
braska to a depth of 60 feet. It seems 
almost unbelievable, but those who made 
the estimate consider it a conservative 
one. 

I have mentioned the studies made by 
my committee. To be more explicit, they 
are: First, photosynthesis—Basic Fea- 
tures of the Process; second, The Physi- 
cal Basis of Water Supply and Its Prin- 
cipal Uses; third, Groundwater Regions 
of the United States; and fourth, Sub- 
surface Facilities of Water Management 
and Patterns of Supply—Type Area 
Studies, 

I am advised that the principles en- 
bodied in this measure have not been en- 
dorsed en toto by the National Water 
Conservation Conference, but that this 
group, by early next year, will have 
scheduled a meeting for the purpose of 
refining, if necessary, the broad state- 
ments of principle contained therein. I 
want to point out that the introduction 
of this modified bill does not constitute 
my personal endorsement of all of its 
provisions, even though many of these 
provisions do reflect the tentative con- 
clusions reached by my committee mem- 
bers in studies over the past 18 months 
of so-called local-control legislation, 
having as its purpose a greater degree of 
Federal-local cooperation. 

During the past year and a half, much 
has been done to help create a realistic 
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national water policy. - President Eisen- 
hower, only recently, created a cabinet- 
level committee to study and make rec- 
ommendations for our national water 
policy, That committee, quite naturally, 
is headed up by Secretary of Interior 
McKay. As chairman of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, I plan to 
appoint a committee to work with this 
erone and others interested in this prob- 
em. 

Since I feel this bill would supplement 
any action taken by the executive branch, 
I am today introducing a modified bill 
embodying most of the proposals of the 
National Water Conservation Conference. 
I feel this will help to promote a program 
designed to establish better Federal- 
State-local-private relationships in the 
development of our Nation’s water re- 
sources. I do feel this will give Congress 
the opportunity to meet one of its basic 
obligations of studying the present situ- 
ation and laying down the policy it 
should follow. 

To point out the need for this study, 
I might remind my colleagues that with- 
in the 17 Western States we have three 
Departments of Government functioning 
in the field of water and land resource 
development—the Department of the 
Interior, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Corps of Engineers of the De- 
partment of the Army. Members of my 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs have been acutely aware of the 
need for a reexamination by the Congress 
of national policy respecting these coor- 
dinate responsibilities. 

All in all, Mr. Speaker, I do feel that 
the procedure set forth in this bill is an 
excellent example of democracy at its 
best with all working together to accom- 
plish our specific aim. 


Dr. Samuel Rosenblatt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, It was 
my honor and privilege to extend an in- 
vitation to Dr. Samuel Rosenblatt, rabbi 
of the Beth Tfiloh Congregation of Balti- 
more, Md., a congregation which num- 
bers more than 2,500 families among its 
members, to offer the opening prayer of 
the House of Representatives on Friday, 
June 11, 1954. 

In addition to serving as the rabbi of 
the Beth Tfiloh Congregation for more 
than 27 years, Dr. Rosenblatt has distin- 
guished himself as an author and educa- 
tor. He is presently preparing his ninth 
volume for publication and is associate 
professor of languages at the Johns Hop- 
kins University. He has recently been 
invited to teach at the Bar-Ilan Univer- 
sity in Israel upon its completion next 
year. 

Dr. Rosenblatt, a son of the late re- 
nowned cantor, Joseph R. Rosenblatt, is 
the president of the Jewish Religious 
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Council of Baltimore and of the Mizrachi 
Organization of Baltimore, 

After listening to the stirring and pro- 
found prayer delivered by Dr. Rosen- 
blatt, in which he called upon the Mem- 
bers of the House, under the guidance of 
our Lord, to champion the democratic 
way of life, and men throughout the 
world to recognize each other as brothers 
and dwell together in amity, friendship, 
and concord, many of my colleagues ac- 
corded tributes to Rabbi Rosenblatt to 
which few members of the cloth have 
been privileged. 

It behooves me to offer my own per- 
sonal gratitude to this great man. 


Address by Thomas Dorgan, Clerk of the 
Suffolk Superior Civil Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following very interesting and en- 
lightening address of Mr. Thomas Dor- 
gan, clerk of the Suffolk Superior Civil 
Court, the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, to the members of St. Brendan's 
Holy Name Society at their annual com- 
munion breakfast at St. Brendan's 
School Hall, Dorchester, Mass., on Sun- 
day, June 13, 1954: 

I wish to thank the members of the St. 
Brendan's Holy Name Society for their kind 
invitation to address you this morning, and 
trust that what I have to say will be of 
interest to you, 

My talk this morning will be on thought 
control and the laxity of the executive de- 
partment in following through when mate- 
rial was given to the Justice Department by 
the FBI. They kept silent when it was their 
duty to act. 

We hear a good deal today about the burn- 
Ing of books. People are shouting loudly 
about the censors who threaten human free- 
dom. Free s , freedom of expression, 
and freedom of thought are supposedly under 
ruthless attack by fanatics in religion, prudes 
in entertainment, and tyrannical inquisitors 
in Government, 

How confused and tragically amusing the 
thing can become was demonstrated recently 
when the President of the Nation slapped a 
gag rule over a congressional Investigating 
committee which forbade the executive de- 
partment to talk, and a few days later the 
same Executive proclaimed before a national 
audience that we must rid America of those 
who would impose thought control. 

What puzzles many Americans even more 
is to read the cries of alarm of leftwing pub- 
lications concerning the inquisitorial meth- 
ods of Senator McCarTHyr, roundly denounc- 
him as a national threat to freedom of 
thought and expression, while in adjacent 
columns they read the impassioned pleas of 
Senator McCaratny berating those who re- 
strict information from the American people, 

There is obviously need for Americans to 
regain thelr composure and do a little funda- 
mental thinking on the relationship between 
the rights of the individual and the rights 
of the Nation—between the liberty of the 
citizen and the liberty of the community. 
We must remember we are in a dangerous 
cold war, which to me is as bad as a hot war. 
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It is not my purpose here to present a 
Teasoned analysis of this profound and deli- 
cate problem, which has become so acute in 
our times. I simply want to state that it is 
highly incongruous for a group of men in 
our administration to denounce thought 
control in one breath and to impose a gag 
Tule in the next. 

Policies pursued for national security are 
Tightly supervised by the Nation's Chief 
Executive. The national security often de- 
mands secrecy of information. But such a 
demand must never be construed as being 
so absolute that it automatically raises the 
vast number of citizens in the executive de- 
partment above suspicion or investigation 
above denunciation and accusation—of trial 
and conviction. Nor is it evident that such 
investigation and denunciation, etc., belongs 
exclusively to the executive department 
when it is found to be at fault. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Constitution makes it 
very clear that certain special crimes, such 
as “treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors” committed by civil om- 
cials of the Federal Government are to be 
tried by the Senate (par. 6, sec. III. art. I, 
and sec. 4, art. II), but only after the House 
of Representatives decide the case by a 
majority vote, 

And if, perchance, in the present confu- 
sion in Washington the right of the congres- 
sional investigating committee to obtain 
knowledge of conspiracy within the execu- 
tive branch of Government should be chal- 
lenged before the Supreme Court by those 
who maintain that such investigation be- 
longs to the magnificently competent FBI 
while the power to act on their findings and 
to hoard their findings belongs exclusively 
to the executive department, let such people 
healthily meditate on the established fact 
that for many years the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation accurately relayed astounding 
information of subversion to the doorstep 
of the executive department, which woefully 
bogged down on effective action in the face 
of such a threat to the national security. 
Who investigates the executive department 
Officials when the officials appear to be crim- 
inally negligent in acting on the data of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation? 

It is indeed ironic to read about men in 
political life and in legal circles wbo should 
know the difference between right and wrong 
giving false information to the American 
people. 

They try to tell the American people that 
the FBI and the courts will take care of 
subversion, The FBI is only an investigat- 
ing agency. It does not evaluate, and it 
cannot prosecute. The courts cannot do 
anything until the cases are put on the active 
Ust. Prominent men and women who had 
experience with the Communist conspiracy 
will tell you that to combat communism by 
exposing it is the greatest weapon of all. 

Attorney General Brownell, in an address 
given to a gathering of citizens recently, said, 
in substance, that the FBI and the courts 
would take care of subversion. He did not 
mention about the congressional investigat- 
ing committees that made it possible through 
exposure to indict prominent members of 
the Communist Party—Remington, Alger 
Hiss, and many others. Last October I sent 
a letter to United States Attorney General 
Brownell urging him to have a Federal grand- 
jury investigation of communism here fn 
Massachusetts, but to date we have received 
no action, 


years 
the congressional investigation was not a 
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widely employed instrument of the legisla- 
tive process. 

Today we have in our Federal Government 
the world’s largest enterprise, which means 
that the workload has increased enormously. 
The Government is growing in size; in fact, 
we are all over the world today, and we are 
the No. 1 target for the Kremlin conspira- 
tors. We are actually the only real free na- 
tion left with the democratic process. 

In a way, our modern story begins with 
the Teapot Dome scandal of the Harding ad- 
ministration, because that affair served as a 
landmark in focusing public attention on the 
congressional investigations. Everybody re- 
members the unprecedented helght it 
reached in public interest. 

Involved in that controversy was Secre- 
tary of the Interior Albert B. Fall, and 
Former Attorney General Harry Daugherty. 
According to the record, after that hearing 
congressional investigation became one of 
the most powerful weapons in the congres- 
sional armory. 

From the time of the Teapot Dome scandal, 
which took place in the mid twenties, no 
particular nationnwide interest was occa- 
sioned in the congressional investigative 
process until the establishment of the Dies 
committee in May 1938. This was the House 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. As growing political pressures from 
foreign nations increasingly made themselves 
felt at this time, the Dies committee began 
to inquire into their possible influence in 
America, The committee investigated naz- 
ism, fascism, and communism. At that time, 
the influential liberals were extremely active 
against nazism and fascism, but as to com- 
munism, there was complete silence, because 
it was held by the liberals that communism 
was going to be the new heaven on earth. 
There was no such thing as due process ap- 
plied to anyone suspected of nazism or 
fascism. Constitutional rights were forgot- 
ten. The committee took the abuse, and 
vicious it was, from every angle during its 
early years when it delved into the Commu- 
nist conspiracy. In spite of the many at- 
tacks, from the President of the United 
States down the line, the House itself ap- 
parently felt the committee was a worth- 
while exponent of congressional work. At 
any rate, the House never failed to extend the 
life of the committee at each session of 
Congress. 

Let us take a look at some of the investi- 
gations with a view to determining whether 
or not Congress ought to continue them. 
Take, for instance, recent and publicized 
inquiries looking into certain practices of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. For a great 
many years this Deparement of Government, 
like Caesar's wife, was above suspicion. 
Then, like a bolt of lightning out of the biue 
sky, came evidence that all was not well in 
this agency. 

Another investigation hit the headlines 
held by a Senate committee which looked 
into the sale of Government-owned ships, 
which caused a national scandal. Another 
investigation by Congress consisted of look- 
ing into grain-storage deals entered into by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Take the celebrated case of Alger Hiss. 
This man had delivered secret documents to 
Russian Communists while he was a high 
employee in the State Department. His 
crime was reported to appropriate Govern- 
ment officials 10 years before Congress 
learned of it, and even the President of the 
United States (Franklin D. Roosevelt) failed 
to do anything, and the man Hiss continued 
to work for the Government. He was Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's right-hand man in disas- 
trous Yalta. It was only after a congres- 
sional investigation shortsighted the situa- 
tion that anything was done. The Gov- 
ernment departments involved were forced 
to take action which they had failed to take 
earlier. The publicity attendant upon the 
hearings compelled them to move—again 
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showing conclusively that the weapon of ex- 
posure is the best weapon of all. 

We had United States Supreme Court 
Justices as character witnesses for Hiss, 
United States district court judges, a former 
candidate for the presidency of the United 
States, and a Secretary of State. Think of 
it—only for the congressional investigating 
committee, Mr. Hiss might be Secretary of 
State today. Our Secretary of State said he 
would not turn his back on Hiss after hav- 
ing been found guilty of perjury. 

And speaking of the executive branch of 
the Government, which is supposed to en- 
force the laws, bear in mind now that the 
Attorney General of the United States is the 
head of the Justice Department. Over a 
period of years, many conscientious Con- 
gressmen have been disturbed about the 
failure of the Justice Department to act in 
several cases which were turned over to it, 
not alone by the congressional committees, 
but by the FBI. 

These were actual cases arising out of the 
investigations of Communist activities with- 
in the various departments of our Govern- 
ment. The Hiss case was the principal one. 
The Justice Department finally instituted 
action in that instance because of public 
pressure. Prior to that case, according to 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorps, the Justice De- 
partment had been severely criticized on the 
floor of the House of Representatives for 
failure to act in many other cases. 

Surely Congress, for the security of this 
Nation, must act if the Justice Department, 
which is a part of the executive branch of 
our Government, falls asleep on the job, 
where it has been brought to light that cer- 
tain cases were put in the back files to ac- 
cumulate dust. 

Our three branches of, government, the 
legislative, which makes the laws, the judi- 
cial, which interprets the laws, and the 
executive, which enforces the laws, are 
jealous of the power of each other. Many 
of the authorities on constitutional law are 
in a quandary as to where the line of de- 
markation lies in the matter of the respec- 
tive powers of these three branches. 

The congressional investigating committee 
has saved America and should not be tam- 
pered with. Even the saint of the liberals, 
Felix Frankfurter, Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and former President Woodrow Wil- 
son insisted, in substance, that to interfere 
with congressional investigations would be 
a sad day for America, 

Let me ask this question: Who has been 
smeared by congressional investigations? 
Very, very few, but we located and found 
many, Many Communist conspirators who 
are out to destroy America, 

Take, for example, the Hiss case, the 
Harry Dexter White case, and now the pres- 
ent investigation as to Captain Peress in 
the Army who was promoted to major and 
given an honorable discharge—after hiding 
behind the fifth amendment. 

We must remember the American people 
are the masters of their destiny. We must 
respect the President of the United States, 
but we must never forget that the security 
of this Nation is more important than any 
one individual, 


Public Laws 374 to 383, Inclusive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
IN THE e Gr PROLA 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
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my 27th report on the legislation of the 

83d Congress, as follows: 

TWENTY-SEVENTH REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF 
THE 83D CONGRESS 

Dear Farenv: There is at this writing every 
indication that leadership has decided on a 
quick windup of the business of the 83d 
Congress, with the House marking time the 
final weeks while the Senate catches up, and 
adjournment not later than the first of 
August. Administration forces, still widely 
divided but now assuming a less bellicose 
surface appearance, are patching up com- 
promises (on the minimum basis) prepara- 
tory to calling it a day. 

Big questions in everyone's mind here: 
(1) How close are we to world war IN? (2) 
Can the recession~be halted or at least the 
warst of the economic storm be delayed un- 
tu 1955? Everyone is hopeful for the best, 
fearful of a swing toward fresh perils. Mean- 
while the attitude of leadership seems to be: 
Wait and see what happens, 

Up to now there have been 206 rollcalis 
(123 in the Ist sess., 83 in the 2d sess.). 
I am happy to report that good fortune has 
made it possible for your representative to 
answer all 206 rollcalls. I think you wish it 
that way. 

Here are the new laws enacted since my 
last report: 


PUBLIC LAW 374 (H. R, 7893): APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS, 
EXPORT-IMPORT BANK, AND RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


Appropriation bills will be covered in a 
separate and later report. 


PUBLIC LAW 375 (H. R. 6186)! PUBLIC LANDS 
LEASED FOR GRAZING 


Under the Taylor Grazing Ale public lands 
may be leased for grazing purposes. Public 
Law 375, which passed the House by consent, 
amends the act to give a preference right to 
a grazing lease to the original user of public 
land that was withdrawn from grazing pur- 
poses and later restored to such use. 


PUBLIC LAW 376 (H. R. 6870): MARINE HOSPITAL 
AT NEW ORLEANS 


Under an act of 1900 the switching, park- 
ing. or stopping of railroad trains was for- 
bidden on or near the street passing through 
the property of the United States Public 
Health Service Hospital in New Orleans, for- 
merly known as the marine hospital. The 
city of New Orleans now wishes to erect a 
wharf on the Mississippi River near the hos- 
pital property and to service it with a rail- 
road spur requiring at times the switching 
of cars. The limitations in the act of 1900 
stood in the way. Congress accommodated 
with Public Law 376, removing the limita- 
tions, but only after assurances from the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
that with the safeguards proposed there 
would be no adverse effect on the comfort, 
care, and treatment of patients at the hos- 
pital. 

PUBLIC LAW 377 (H. R. 7057): 
IN EDEN 

Tipoff to ambitious homesteaders: The 
Secretary of Agriculture is about to open 
certain public lands in the Eden Irrigation 
project area in Wyoming to homestead entry, 
5 percent cash down, mortgage to cover bal- 
ance, Public Law 377 clears the way by per- 
mitting the Secretary of Agriculture to trade 
lands in the area under his jurisdiction for 
those under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, an arrangement assuring the 
maximum utilization of the properties to be 
benefited by the Irrigation. 
PUBLIC LAW 378 (H. R, 2696): 

PORT CHICAGO 

This relates to California's Port Chicago, 
where you may recall there were explosions 
in the naval ammunition depot that figured 
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in the headline news of 1944. Most of the 
damage claims have been settled. Public 
Law 378 provides a method for the settle- 
ment of the few remaining claims, totaling 
only some $25,000, It passed the House by 
consent on the unanimous recommendation 
of the Judiciary Committee, which is com- 
posed wholly of lawyers, some of them former 
judges. 

PUBLIC LAW 379 (H.R. 6374) : WARRANT OFFICERS 

IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


Ex-service persons generally, I think, will 
approve of this legislation providing a statu- 
tory career plan for warrant officers similar 
to that covering commissioned officers. At 
present there are 39,847 warrant officers in 
service (Army. Navy. Marine Corps, Air, Coast 
Guard). Public Law 379 establishes 4 mili- 
tary grades (W-1, W-2, W-3, W-4) and makes 
promotion mandatory after given periods of 
time. It will result in immediate promo- 
tions for some now in service, definite pros- 
pect ahead for others. The mandatory age 
for retirement is increased from 60 to 62 
years. 

PUBLIC LAW 380 (H. R, 7786): CHANGING 

ARMISTICE DAY TO VETERANS DAY 


Armistice Day (November 11) was declared 
a legal holiday by an act of Congress in 
1938. It was a holiday dedicated to the 
world peace then believed to have been as- 
sured by the sacrifices of World War I. But 
soon thereafter World War II and then the 
Korean conflict shattered the dream. Public 
Law 380, recommended by all the veteran 
organizations, merely changes the name of 
Armistice Day to Veterans Day. Hereafter 
November 11 will be a holiday dedicated both 
to world peace and to homage to veterans 
of all wars of our country. 
PUBLIC LAW 381 (H. R, 4231): APPOINTMENT TO 

SERVICE ACADEMIES 


Under existing law 40 appointments to 
West Polnt and Annapolis are available to 
sons of members of the Armed Forces (both 
men and women) who lost their lives in 
World Wars I and II. Public Law 381 ex- 
tends the coverage to sons of members of 
the Armed Forces who were killed in action 
or died from disease since June 27, 1950, the 
commencement of the Korean action, 
PUBLIC LAW 382 (H, R. 4940): REDEMPTION OF 

TAX STAMPS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Another instance of the Congress of the 
United States serving as a combined State 
legislature and city council for Washington 
and the District of Columbia. Public Law 
382 merely provides for the redemption of 
tax stamps damaged or destroyed (as by 
fire) after purchase. Congressman O Hana 
of Minnesota, a ranking member of the Dis- 
trict Committee, gets much mention in the 
Washington newspapers. Recently one of 
the newspapers here carried a highly com- 
plimentary first-page news story about a 
District activity of O'Hara of Minnesota 
illustrated with a photograph of O'Hara of 
IIlinols. 

PUBLIC LAW 383 (H. R. 7308): 
DEFENSE 


Title IIT of the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950 provides that in case of attack or 
imminent attack the President may pro- 
claim a state of emergency, afterward ex- 
ercising certain emergency powers, This 
provision, however, continued only until 
June 30, 1954. Public Law 383 repeals the 
expiration date and extends the emergency 
powers indefinitely. 

Reasons for the enactment (from Rept. 
No. 1340, House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices): “It is belleved that this country is in 
as much danger of enemy attack, if not 
more, than when Congress enacted the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Act (in 1950).” 

Cordially and sincerely, 
Bannarr O'HARA, 
Member of Congress. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the May 23 issue of the Denver 
Post newspaper reveals an illustration 
of the difficulties in obtaining factual 
information relative to the upper Colo- 
rado River storage project, which has 
been a source of annoyance to some of 
the members of the committee of this 
House which considered the bill. For 
the information of Members not on the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
the editorial, entitled “Is the Storage 
Project Dead?” is as follows: 


The opponents of the Echo Park Dam on 
the Green River in the Dinosaur National 
Monument have been handed an important 
victory by the Department of the Interior. 
And it is the result either of incredibly poor 
staff work within the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the office of Under Secretary, or is part 
of a calculated plan to promote the upper 
Colorado project with one hand and kill it 
with the other. 

Those opposing the Echo Park project have 
insisted for more than 3 months that the 
Bureau's estimates of evaporation losses at 
a proposed alternative to Echo Park—a 
higher Glen Canyon Dam lower down on the 
Green—were in error. They sald the Salt 
Lake City regional offices of the Bureau had 
miscalculated and had fixed the loss of water 
from evaporation far too high. Apparently 
they were right. Now they deserve credit for 
being so. 

The evaporation factor is important In 
comparing the feasibility of several reservoirs 
in the enormous upper Colorado storage 
project. The Department of the Interior had 
told a committee of Congress that the Echo 
Park and Split Mountain reservoirs, when 
compared to the much greater storage pool 
at Glen Canyon, would conserve enough more 
water annually to supply a community of 
600,000 people. 

This week the Department of the Interior 
admitted that an error in evaporation esti- 
mates had been made. It turns out that if 
neither the Echo Park or the Split Mountain 
Dams are undertaken, and Glen Canyon Dam 
is raised to offset the loss of storage result- 
ing from abandonment of the two upstream 
projects, the net additional evaporation loss 
will be something like 25,000 acre-feet a 
year.. And that's not much. 

Now this information was known weeks if 
not months ago in the Utah regional office 
of the Bureau. Presumably it was trans- 
mitted to Washington; because when the 
error was finally corrected, the correction 
came from there and not from Salt Lake 
City. And the admission of error came at 
a time and under circumstances that played 
directly into the hands of those in Congress 
and out who have charged the Bureau and 
the Department with dishonesty and bad 
faith in this whole matter, 

The Bureau and the Department of the 
Interior are still, theoretically, in favor of the 
Echo Park Dam. They continue to insist that 
its storage capacity and power production are 
essential to the feasibility of a three-dam 
complex which includes Cross Mountain on 
the Yampa River and Flaming Gorge on the 
Green. And they point out that all are im- 
portant to meeting the upper Colorado Basin 
States’ commitments to Utah, which com- 
mitments guaranteed to that State certain 
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‘waters of the Yampa as a hedge against up- 
stream depletions of the Green by Wyoming. 
We have been impressed with that position 
and still are. 

But we must observe that the attitudes and 
the conduct of the Department of the In- 
terior, not only with respect to the Echo Park 
Dam but also toward the whole upper Colo- 
rado project, raise grave doubts as to its sin- 
cerity. And those who are contesting the 
economic necessity and feasibility of invest- 
ing almost a billion dollars in conserving 
and harnessing the water in the upper-basin 
States are proceeding virtually unchallenged 
by the Department. 


Instead of fighting for the upper-basin 


States, of explaining, defending, and promot- 
ing their claims and obligations with respect 
to the valuable Colorado which rises in 
them, the Department is either making em- 
barrassing mistakes, or looking the other 
way. 

The net effect of this fumbling, whether 
witless or calculated, is to compound and 
confirm the skepticism and opposition that 
much of the country, outside the West, has 
for the reclamation-power program which 
has contributed so much to western growth 
and prosperity. That program has progressed 
as far as it has only because “our” Depart- 
ment in Government has fought for it, tooth 
and nail. Now our interests, as a region, are 
apparently to be sacrificed to false economy 
and the appeasement of rebellious nonwest- 
ern elements within the Republican Party, in 
a bid for a spurious unity which upon such 
terms will do no permanent good to any- 
one—least of all the people of the West. 


Where Do We Go From Here? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the Honorable Alf M. Landon 
made a speech that merits considerable 
thought. He points out many fallacies 
of our present foreign policy. He stresses 
the fact that many have pointed out— 
the dangers involved when we must as- 
sume the whole responsibility for the 
future of the so-called free world. 

The speech follows: 

WEEE Do We Go From Herr? 


(Address by Alf M. Landon, South Central 
Business Association, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo., June 15, 1954) 

I speak today not as a Republican. Obvi- 
ously not as a Democrat. I speak as a plain 
American citizen who is not concerned in 
seeking partisan advantage by blaming whom 
for what. Once again I speak for a foreign 
policy based on an intelligent and vigorous 
appeal to the minds of men rather than 
threats and force. 

I believe it ill behooves any Democrat to 
criticize the Hsenhower-Dulles foreign poli- 
cles. By and large they are simply a con- 
tinuation of the Truman-Acheson foreign 
policies. 

I believe also that it ill behooves any Re- 
publican to criticize and recall the record 
of the confusions and contradictions that 
characterized the Truman-Acheson foreign 
policies, because confusion and contradic- 
tions have characterized the Eisenhower- 
Dulles foreign policies. That really leaves 
solution of our foreign situation a bipartisan 
mess, Any selfish politician seeking personal 
and partisan advantage must unscrupulously 
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ignore the verities of those records and the 
intelligence of his audience. 

The startling, ominous, and belligerent 
statements by the Secretary of State, the 
Vice President of the United States, and 
members of the General Staff justified the 
charge that the Eisenhower-Dulles policies 
are leading us step by step into another war. 
Their glibly waived mailed fist alienated 
world opinion and support. 

I, also, believe that the national admin- 
istration is merely following in the old foot- 
steps of the three previous Democrat ad- 
ministrations. 

That is no plea of confusion and avoid- 
ance. It is simply an attempt to clear away 
the underbrush of partisan thinking and 
actions so that American discussion will not 
have that paralyzing handicap in formulat- 
ing public opinion. Some more underbrush 
that has clogged the thinking of the free 
world should be cleared by the Indochina 
crisis. 

Americans suffer from the quixotic con- 
cept that we are responsible for the future 
of the free world. There is also too much 
of a tendency among Americans to think of 
America as the free world. 

Atlas may have carried the world on his 
shoulders but no one has ever accused him 
of trying also to carry all the planets in our 
solar system—and demanding that he be 
allowed to tell them under what system they 
must revolve. 

Our associates in that world have made 
it plain these last weeks that they consider 
themselves perfectly capable of looking after 
their own future In their own time and way, 
and that their policies do not go along with 
ours. Therefore, perhaps out of our diplo- 
matic defeats will come, not only a long 
overdue reappraisal and better understand- 
ing of the realities of our relations with other 
free nations, but also that the free countries 
may see more clearly Malenkov's real pur- 
pose of world conquest in the role of a 
modern Genghis Khan. 

We had better be realistic and realize that 
China is a power. We seem to be the only 
nation that is kidding ourselves about that 
and we certainly are not kidding our associ- 
ates or potential enemies. Nothing is to be 
accomplished by trying to convince the world 
that China does not exist, any more than 
trying to conyince them that Pikes Peak 
does not exist or that England is going to 
hand back to Spain Gibraltar on a silver 
platter. A 

The idea that America is going to keep 
Great Britain, Japan, Sweden, and other 
great free world countries from trading with 
China and Russia is absurd. 

In the mounting momentum of events and 
crescendo of rhetoric, there are two sincere 
and earnest groups with diferent plans of 
action for meeting the menace of Communist 
im 

There are well posted and conscientious 
people who believe we must meet force with 
force. That means war to stop war. That 
was the policy that led to World War II, and 
look what we got from that war that was to 
end all wars. War never will be the father of 
peace. 

I oppose the fatalistic thinking that a 


third world war is inevitable and that we. 


might as well get it over with, 

I do not believe there is much chance for 
® peaceful, stable, and free world as long as 
the Russian people are dominated by a little 
handful of cruel sadistic men. However, I 
do not believe 800 million people of diverse 
races, creeds, and nationalities can be for 
long last governed by a committee based on a 
political party of 6 million Russian members 
out of a population of 190 million, governing 
by machineguns and slave camps. 

As long as that is the case we will always 
be tottering on the brink of the holocaust. 
The Communists do not want peaceful and 
equitable solution of any situation anywhere. 
That is true whether it be a labor dispute in 
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America or a political war in the jungles of 
Asia or the sands of Africa. 

But I believe that unhappy life in an 
armed world is preferable to a victorious war 
in which death and destruction of everything 
we believe in can be the only outcome. 

A justified anxiety of what is taking place 
in southeast Asia and responsibility for the 
future preservation of America must not 
blind us to the pursuit of continued efforts 
to find that security without the increasing 
involvement there that means a war in which 
barbarism can be the only victor. 

For make no mistake. As several high- 
ranking generals have told us recently, there 
can be no limited war in Indochina. That 
means that talk of a limited air and Navy 
expedition to that country is as phony as I 
said it was prior to World War II. 

Also, it means that for the first time since 
1812, America will be invaded. The invasion 
will be across the Arctic Circle. 

The next world war will be fought on the 
home fronts of both Russia and the United 
States. It will not be in the jungles of 
some far-off land or by expeditionary forces. 
It will be by H-bombs and atom bombs scek- 
ing to knock out the citadel of the enemy. 
The English Association of Scientific Works 
is responsible for the estimate that one 
properly placed H-bomb will kill at least 
2% million people in the populous Birming- 
ham, England, industrial area. 

Plans for civilian defense, evacuation of 
our cities, installation of war industries un- 
derground, are as illusionary as talk of limit- 
ing our military assistance to the French in 
Indochina to air and navy forces. Airmen 
and sailors bleed and die from wounds the 
same as soldiers. 

The second group I spoke of are those who 
believe that we should be prepared to meet 
force with force, but should continue to 
negotiate giving both world opinion time to 
form and gather strength against the Gen- 
ghis Kahn strategy of Malenkov or for that 
change in Russia or China that will force 
abandonment of their perilous plans for 
world conquest, 

I am not sure that the loss of Indochina 
means a turning point In the history of the 
world. I am sure that how the free world 
handles the Indochina affair may mean the 
end of modern history and civilization. 

One thing is sure, With Indochina in the 
hands of the Reds, I think we are either go- 
ing to have to pull out of the Korean- 
Japanese-Formosa-Philippine line of defense 
or develop wholehearted support from the 
governments of those countries to greatly 
build up its military strength. 

In order to do that, I believe we should 
end this cutting down of the Army from 20 
to 17 divisions. I think we should add at 
least another 5 and possibly 10 divisions. 
Certainly, if we are going to maintain that 
line we will have to put at least two divisions 
in the Philippines plus a lot of air and 
navy—probably the same in Japan and some 
in Formosa. At the same time, if the people 
in Southeast Asia are willing to take effective 
action to defend themselves from the cruel 
Communists, they must be alded by equip- 
ment and training. 

How are we going to do all of that on top 
of other defense plans and at the same time 
expand our domestic expenses without 
wrecking our economy is a problem the na- 
tional administration cannot ignore. 

No one can deny that hysteria and lack 
of statesmanship are already undermining 
the fundamentals of our democracy and 
causing lovers of peace and freedom through- 
out the world to lose confidence in us, Yes; 
not only to lose confidence in us but in many 
other countries a respect for the leadership 
they thought we possessed. 

The McCarthy-Army hearing now going on 
before the Senate subcommittee would be 
disgraceful and d at any time. 
Now, it is tragic to have the minds of so 
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many in the executive and legislative branch 
of our National Government diverted and 
the thinking of Americans diverted from the 
hard decisions necessary to our national 
existence. 

I believe the free world has the will— 
the intelligence—the resources—to prevent 
the holocaust of a third world war. 

Whether it can or not depends on how 
wisely it uses its strength and whether the 
Soviet is blind to its own destruction. That, 
of course, we can do nothing about. But we 
can guide our own actions—in cooperation 
with other free countries. 

The time is evidently here for an “agoniz- 
ing reappraisal” not only of America’s for- 
eign policies but of the whole free world. 

That involves deliberations not only among 
the military experts but political leaders 
of all the free world. 

A start has been made by the conferences 
now going on between various free world 
governments and by the United Nations vot- 
ing to send observers to Thailand over Rus- 
sia's vote. If Russia vetoes further action, it 
will then be returned to the United Na- 
tions Assembiy. That is another manifesta- 
tion of the growing importance of the As- 
sembly. It can be compared to the historic 
growth of the British House of Commons 
from a legislative body—originally of little 
importance in comparison to the House of 
Lords—to its present greater importance. 

Certainly the events of the last few months 
have demonstrated the disastrous conse- 
quence of failing to consult and cooperate 
with our other associates in the free world 
in the formulation and maintenance of a 
united front against Communist imperial- 
ism. The beacon light of America for peace 
and freedom in the world has been dimmed 
by false Communist propaganda astutely 
taking advantage of our inepeness in the 
battle for the minds of men. 

Instead of trying to sit on the lid of ex- 
plosive forces throughout the world, we have 
an educational job to do that we are not do- 
ing well. We should be selling the real 
America to the world. But the voice of 
America is floundering around with a lot of 
waste effort. 

Because of the fad of emphasizing our 
faults instead of selling our strength—even 
our Own people are not fully aware of 
America's greatness—the joy of being free— 
the honor of being fair—the blessings of be- 
ing generous. 

We know we are rich in material things 
but do we know that we are rich in the great- 
est treasure in the world—freedom. It is 
time we sold ourselves and the world on 
America's freedom. Soviet slave labor, short- 
ages, starvation, terror, and torture cannot 
stand that kind of competition. 

Doesn't America have the salesmen to sell 
liberty, equality, and freedom? I believe it 
has, Let's find them. 


Positive Action To Learn Fate of Missing 
Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following articles from the Boston 
Post, Tuesday, June 15, 1954; 

Draru BY Fiat 

There are Indications that the next inves- 

tigation of the subcommittee of the Com- 
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mittee of Governmental Operations, under 
the gavel of Senator Porrer, Republican, of 
Michigan, will look into what happened to 
Americans held behind the Iron Curtain. 
And not a minute too soon, for the Depart- 
ment of Defense, by executive fiat, is killing 
them off in batches. Only 27 are now left 
of 944. 

In the news columns of this newspaper 
will be found an account of how it is done. 
There were 944 members of our Armed 
Forces unaccounted for after prisoner swap. 
Since last September there have been formal 
determinations of death in 420 of these 
cases. There have been presumptive deter- 
minations of death in 497 others. That 
leaves 27 cases—and in July they will also be 
presumed dead. And that is all accom- 
plished under the Missing Persons Act—not 
on any information about the missing ac- 
quired from behind the Iron Curtain. 

The missing 944 are particularly bother- 
some to the Defense Department, always 
lousing up their nice, neat records. So, dead 
or alive, they are just erased from any con- 
sideration. The excuse is that the Reds 
won't tell us anything about what happened 
to the missing 944. By July, on the anni- 
versary of the capture of the last 27 men, 
the Defense Department will close the books, 
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Unrrep States CLa NS ONLY 27 or 944 POw's 
ALIVE 

The United States Government is giving 
the “kiss of death” to 944 American youths, 
including an estimated 60 New Englanders, 
whose fate after their capture by the Com- 
munists in Korea is still undetermined, 
Commander Vincent A. Harrold of the Mas- 
sachusetts Chapter of American Prisoners of 
War, Inc., charged last night. 

The Government is “carefully and syste- 
matically erasing the names of those young 
men from their cards,” he charged as he 
announced a mass protest meeting will be 
held next Sunday at 2 p. m., in Gardner 
Auditorium at the State House. 

“Wives and parents of these forgotten men 
are asking why the identity of those still 
held prisoners by the Communists are not 
made public,” said Harrold, “Repeated re- 
quests about the fate of these youths have 
been answered with a lot of double-talk and 
issue-dodging. 

“It's a serious charge when a man deserts 
his Government, but a lot more serious when 
a Government deserts a man who left his 
family to fight for it.” 

Harrold made public a letter he received 
from the Department of Defense in answer 
to a request his organization sent to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower asking the Government take 
positive action to learn the fate of the miss- 
ing Americans, 
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The letter signed by C. Herschel Schooley, 
director of public information, maintains 
that the information originally possessed 
about these men was in many cases scanty 
and inconclusive and that it was never im- 
plied that all 944 were living. 

“Since last September," according to 
Schooley, “conclusive evidence has been 
obtained which has justified formal deter- 
minations of death in 420 of these cases; and 
presumptive findings of death as required by 
the Missing Persons Act have been made in 
the cases of 497 others. The Missing Persons 
Act is not yet applicable in the remaining 27 
cases, 

Harrold called this answer ridiculous. 
“Even assuming half of these men are dead,” 
he deciared, “is the Government, merely by 
presumption, going to kiss off the remainder 
who might be suffering privations and tor- 
ture in Red slave-labor camps? It certainly 
appears that way. Under the Missing Per- 
sons Act, the remaining 27 will be wiped off 
the slate, leaving it clean next month, when 
the required year is over,” 
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CLARK SAYS 3,000 HELD 


The American prisoners of war group, he 
said, has insisted the United States force the 
repatriation of the bodies of the dead Amer- 
icans, which was agreed to under the terms 
of the Korean truce. This would positively 
establish whether a soldier was alive or dead. 

“As recent as Memorial Day,” said Harrold, 
“Gen. Mark Clark, U. N. commander in Korea, 
declared during a speech at the dedication of 
an American cemetery in Nettuno, Italy, 
that the Communists, in his opinion, now 
hold 3,000 Americans captive behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

“General Clark had previously said that 
positive evidence was gathered establishing 
that many of these men were seen alive in 
prison camps. The Department of Defense, 
in its letter, assures us that they will con- 
tinue to seek a satisfactory accounting of 
the fate of the remaining 524 they consider 
still doubtful, 

“They tell us that diplomatic steps have 
been taken and that the Soviet foreign min- 
istry denies having any prisoners. Is the 
United States going to leave the matter as 
it stands? Is it going to bury these boys 
alive?” 

Notices of the protest meeting are being 
sent to the families of the missing, and those 
who have lost members in the Korean con- 
flict, said Harrold, 


Let’s Have That Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the National Trib- 
une of June 17, concerning H. R. 9020, 
which is pending before the Committee 
on Rules: 

LET'S Have THE RULE 


Tt is not at all surprising to the country's 
war veterans and their dependents that 
throughout the Nation a newspaper cam- 
paign of resistance to pension payments has 
again manifested itself, In fact, we ex- 
pected it would come as soon as the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs reported fa- 
vorably on H. R. 9020, a bill that Is es- 
timated will cost $231 million for the first 
year of operation. This measure, which is 
designed solely to grant cost-of-living in- 
creases in compensation and pension pay- 
ments to most veterans and their depend- 
ents, does not go as far as it should in that 
it averages something less than 10 percent in 
across-the-board hikes, but it is obviously 
the best that can be expected at this time 
and the several veterans’ organizations have 
accepted it as such even though prices have 
risen more by far than the contemplated 
increases proposed. Nevertheless, there is 
nationwide comment in the press about the 
“awful costs” involved and the “fantastic 
sums” that are being paid out by the Gov- 
ernment to the veteran class. 

Some inspired articles are claiming that 
final passage of this legislation is doubtful 
this year, the wish apparently being the 
father to the thought. Others furnish an- 
alyses of veterans’ payments over the years 
helping to create in the minds of an unin- 
formed public the impression that former 
servicemen are raiding the Treasury and that 
the relief they desire is utterly unwarranted, 
but, as we have remarked, we are not at all 
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surprised because the same thing has in- 
variably happened whenever such an enact- 
ment is sought. We think we would be 
atonished if the protests did not come. We 
have no means of knowing how many news- 
men, specialty writers and editor commenta- 
tors are themselves war veterans, and we get 
a little callous on occasion and wish that 
some of them who have so far escaped could 
be given a dose of duty in uniform so they 
could prove to themselves that war service 
is a rather peculiar occupation that some- 
how is more distinctive than normal peace- 
time pursuits, but falling that, we suggest 
that these traducers inform themselves on 
the policy that has been followed by this 
country since its inception so they can learn 
that we are still a free people because the 
few have made the necessary sacrifices and 
that the usually generous treatment accorded 
to sick and disabled and aged former service- 
men, and their widows and orphans, has 
furnished the incentive which has kept us 
free, a practice that has paid handsomely 
in national dividends. 

However, that may be, there Is now pend- 
ing before the House Committee on Rules a 
request for a resolution to provide for debate 
on H. R. 9020. We had hoped, frankly, that a 
rules action would not be necessary and that 
the House leadership would recognize the 
Veterans’ Committee chairman and so ex- 
pedite passage of the bill, but perhaps that is 
hoping for too much. There is quite a back- 
log of administration-sponsored legislation 
yet to be considered before the Congress ad- 
journs 6 weeks or 2 months hence, and, even 
though such backlogs have been the rule 
rather than the exception in recent years, 
there is always a chance that something will 
get lost in the shuffle. We do not want that 
to happen to H. R. 9020 which involves over 
3% million persons, of whom 2 million alone 
are in the directly service-connected class. 
It would be both poor policy and bad politics 
to let this measure go by the board. We, 
therefore, appeal to the rules group to give it 
early consideration and, without our argu- 
ing needlessly its recognized merits, say to 
that round dozen of powerful legislators that 
they cannot in good conscience fail to lend 
their approval without violating the promises 
made by their respective political parties. 

This is at least nominally a Republican 
administration. Out in Chicago, during 
the summer of 1952, the GOP adopted in its 
party platform a veterans’ plank stating that 
“active duty in the Armed Forces of the 
United States of America during a state of 
war or national emergency constitutes a 
special service to our Nation and entitles 
those who have so served to aid and com- 
pensation in return for this service,” and the 
Republican Party promised, among other 
things to adjust veterans’ payments fairly 
and adequately to meet changes in the cost 
of living and to otherwise assist them. A 
Tew days later the Democratic Party made 
a pledge “to advance the welfare of all men 
and women who have seen service in the 
Armed Forces.” The full texts of those 
planks are readily available, and we shall be 
happy to furnish them to all members of the 
Rules Committee if they wish them. We 
save space here by not quoting in full, but, 
Republican or Democratic, those promises are 
binding. The bill now pending seeks to do 
only what both parties have said they'd do 
if they were placed in power, and we think 
that our veterans and their dependents who 
are covered in H. R. 9020 should expect no 
less than to have these pledges fulfilled, 

Actually, General Eisenhower is also 
clearly on record for the terms of this bill. 
As a candidate for the Presidency, he wrote 
to this editor in October 1952: “As has been 
clearly stated in the Republican platform, 
adjustments of compensation and pension 
Payments must be made from time to time 
with the changes in the cost of living. This 
responsibility I shall never overlook.” That 
is not taken out of context, and we would be 
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giad also to furnish the entire letter to 
Rules Committee members, if they wish. It 
is also our confirmed opinion that even 
though the President does not usually inter- 
fere with legislative functions, his spokes- 
men should make it indelibly clear right now 
that this pension increase bill has his ap- 
proval. We know it does, The Congress and 
the people should know it, and they should 
be informed forthwith. 

We have a few hard-boiled Congressmen 
who are pledged to those economies also 
promised by the Republican candidates. We 
cannot quarrel with them generally in their 
will to cut back on reckless spending, and 
we have done so only with the few who have 
tried to make veterans the butt of some 
unwarranted attacks, but we call attention 
to the fact that the legislation now before 
the Rules Committee, H. R. 9020, spells out 
exactly direct promises made by both ma- 
jor political parties when they sought elec- 
tion. They are promises made publicly and 
in good faith. We know that $231 million 
is not chicken feed in anybody's language, 
and we also know—and would emphasize to 
everybody concerned—that wars cost a lot of 
money and that costs of the care of veterans 
and their dependents is just as much a cost 
of war as is the value of guns, ships, tanks, 
planes, and everything else besides man- 
power that wins wars. 

There is no reason to be squeamish about 
this thing, and we get just a little fed up 
with all of the newspaper campaigns against 
the veteran class, especially as they come 
along tuned up to stop some piece of meri- 
torious legislation. The people to be bene- 
fited by this bill are those to whom President 
Eisenhower said last January “the country 
owes so much.” They are involved in a 
statement uttered at the White House last 
December when the general said, “This ad- 
ministration is one that believes in keeping 
its Me 5 
It looks from where we sit that the cards 
are all face up on the table, so let's have 
that special rule or, in any other parliamen- 
tary way, let's get H. R. 9020 through the 
House now so that the Senate may have a 
chance to act before the curtain falls on this 
last regular session of the 83d Congress. 


What Is McCarthy’s Objective? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I attach—by request—a 
letter taken from the Letters From the 
People column of the Fort Wayne 
Journal-Gazette, dated June 6, 1954: 

War Is MCCARTHY'S OBJECTIVE? 


Enrror of the JOURNAL-GAZETTE: 

Throughout the McCarty versus Stevens 
congressional investigation, it is obvious that 
McCarthy, Cohn, Carr, and Schine are using 
the Commupist-infiltration investigation for 
some dire and hidden objective apart from 
discovering and removing subversives from 
our midst, 

What brings these conclusions? The Mc- 
Carthy approach is one of “I am the law“ 
attitude and “I shall not let any power of 
American Government stop me,” vibrates 
throughout his work. 

One of the most viciously calculated and 
dictatorily threatening declarations was pub- 
licly made May 27 by Senator McCarrny in 
angry thunderous tones before the large TV 
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audience of the American people, to wit: 
that the Government employees be given 
authority to report any suspected disloyalty 
or traitors in the Government, over the heads 
of their superiors, direct to him and his sub- 
committee. Thus intimating that Govern- 
ment department heads were deliberately 
coddling Communists and traitors with lax- 
ity or cover-up tactics. Senator MCCLELLAN 
alertly replied in no uncertain leveling tones 
of fire: “That to do such an unheard-cf 
thing would destroy the security of the 
American Government.” 

McCartHy deliberately confuses and calls 
high Government officials, liars and com- 
pictely dishonest and coverups for Commu- 
nists in our Government, etc. 

He is more interested in trying to trick 
those on the committee investigating his 
work than in bringing the possible Commu- 
nists, themselves, into subjection. 

Is it the Schine money; can it be that 
McCarthy, Cohn, Carr, and Schine are con- 
centrating upon discrediting both the Tru- 
man and Eisenhower administrations in the 
eyes of the American people; are they work- 
ing for promoting McCarruy, as America’s 
No. 1 strong superman? Are these the 
McCarthy patterns? 

Just look at his melancholy voice tones 
and monotonous repetitions and diabolical 
inferences of almost emotionless diction, and 
sudden violent temper when opposed In the 
least, with such phrases as “keep quiet,” 
“let me have your attention, Mr. Chairman,” 
and one moment condemning Secretary of 
Army Stevens in one breath and the next 
moment stating that the Secretary 18 85 per- 
cent not to blame for his subordinate’s falsi- 
fications of facts, etc. And filibustering and 
cross-examining all speakers (except his own 
group) and challenging everyone who dares 
differ from his assertions. Even going so far 
as to state that he will print the confidential 
FBI memo stolen by an aid to his committee 
over Attorney General Brownell's warning 
not to do it. Inferring that this top secret 
2½ -page memo was from a 15-page FBI se- 
curity report by Chief J. Edgar Hoover, him- 
self, and signed by him, until Chief Hoover 
disacknowledged. 

In fact, this superambitious MCCARTHY de- 
liberately confuses, through calculated diver- 
sions, to disorganize witnesses, implying that 
all are trying to cover up for guilty Commu- 
nists—and never directly questions wit- 
nesses, but injects his own conclusions and 
asks “if this is not so,” etc., testifying for 
the witnesses, as he asks a question. 

In fact, Mecanrux's entire attitude is to 
invoke fear in those he questions and tries 
to hurry up their admissions that they are 
guilty of misrepresentations—uses pressure 
of the most insidious nature. 

All in all, McCartuy is promoting McCar- 
THY to the American people, as a Sir Gala- 
had and that he, alone, is honest and every- 
one else is corrupt and is permitting the 
Communists to undernrine the Nation's se- 
curity. 

Crude, calculating, deceptive, and arrogant, 
McCarrny is more visibly dangerous to the 
morale and security of the American people 
than he is useful in circumventing purported 
Communists from destroying our security. 

If he is the loyal and impersonal servant, 
honest and above board, trying to rid our 
country of subversives in Government, as 
well as elsewhere, he should not try to make 
everyone, not in his good favor, appear to be 
pro-Communist. But, no, McCarruy rides 
roughshod over all in his path to power, 
and looks with his hooded eyes (leeringly 
focused upon those before his august pres- 
ence) insinuating, with his Napoleonic pose 
and his voice monotonoisly drolling off his 
cryptic lengthy sentences (without end) to 
make the witness before him quake and 
ota rg and become insensible of what he is 
saying. 

McCartHy gives the impression that he 18 
insensible to any justice except of his own 
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making and is playing upon the nerve center 
of the American people, more than the court 
committee assembled, which he is using as a 
background for his grandstand play for dic- 
tatorship power (America’s first dictator 
bid). This is the professional analysis one 
versed in personality techniques is certain 
to deduce. 
Dr. Norman Sweet. 
Fort WAYNE, IND. 


A Tribute to the Memory of the Late 
Elmer R. Gregor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH L. CARRIGG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include the following ad- 
dress by the Honorable Richard F. Har- 
less, former Member of Congress from 
Arizona, before a gathering of American 
patriots at the Daniel Boone Hotel, 
Charleston, W. Va., on May 22, 1954, in 
which tribute was paid to the memory 
of the late Elmer R. Gregor, of Forest 
Lake Club, Pike County, Pa.: 

My friends, in keeping with our policy of 
honoring and perpetuating the memory of 
outstanding Americans who, by the mercy of 
God, have been taken from ou. midst, we 
pay tribute today to the accomplishments, 
and honor the memory of the late Elmer R. 
Gregor, of Forest Lake Club, Pike County, Pa. 

In the long and illustrious history of the 
great State of Pennsylvania, there is recorded 
the lives and deeds of many great men. 
Death in its inexorable and constant pil- 
grimage into the ranks of the living lays 
claim to those we sometimes wish were 
spared, and whose passing leaves us sad and 
grieving. But death, no respector of earthly 
claims, lingers not in the dim shadows of 
postponement, but snatches who it will when 
the bell tolls the final hour. 

Death, on April 3, 1954, extended its com- 
manding arm and took unto its realm of the 
great beyond, our beloved friend and brother, 
Elmer R. Gregor. But death, as in every 
case, did not erase the trail of the past nor 
obliterate the record of accomplishment of 
the victim snatched from earthly heritance, 

The fine record made during life's tenure 
by Elmer R. Gregor has added to the glorious 
pages of American history, and set a pattern 
that enriched the future of all who must 
travel the long trail from birth to death, of 
those of us left behind. 

Elmer R. Gregor was born in New York 
City some 75 years ago. At the age of 7 he 
was brought by his parents to Forest Lake 
Club, Pike County, Pa., and became a mem- 
ber of that sanctuary of many famous men. 
At his death he was the oldest living mem- 
ber of that famous club, 

Forest Lake Club is a country haven of 
some 5,500 acres of forest, streams, lakes, and 
peace. It is, and has been for decades, a 
place of tranquillity, a place of aristocratic 
simplicity, and a sanctuary for men, for wild- 
life, and for those who believe in the conser- 
vation of natural resources, and for those 
whose thoughts seek to elevate mankind to 
a greater understanding of “Why we're here 
and what the world is all about.” 

Great men, men like Elmer Gregor, enjoyed 
the solitude and the inspiration of life in 
those Pike County hilis. Gregor's log cabin, 
set apart from the main club buildings, nes- 
ted atop an elevation in a grove of oak and 
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ever green overlooking a broad vista of the 
Delaware River Valley and the mountains of 
New York State. The livingroom of this spa- 
cious log dwelling, with its huge fireplace, 
contained fine specimens of the arts and 
crafts of the Indians, some of prehistoric 
origin. The war bonnet of a Sioux chieftain, 
a memento of his visit to the far West, occu- 
pied a commanding place of honor on the 
livingroom wall. 

It was in these surroundings that Gregor 
found inspiration for the 28 books and nu- 
merous short stories and articles he wrote. 
Most of the books were published by Har- 
pers, and by Appieton. In these books he 
tried to convey in his inimitable style, the 
glories of life in the great outdoors. 

Gregor's books were not born of fanciful 
thoughts alone—he was indeed a pioneer in 
fact as well as in spirit. Shortly after the 
turn of the century, Gregor, accompanied by 
Walter Rockwood and Jim Frame, ventured 
forth on a westward trek that took them 
to Wyoming and Montana. It was in the 
vicinity of the old mining camp of Cooks 
City, Mont., and in the beautiful Sunlight 
Basin country of Wyoming near the town of 
Cody, that even at that time was being de- 
veloped into a lively community by Buffalo 
Bill Cody, that these young men prospected 
for gold. They followed the long trall, made 
friends with the Indians in adjacent local- 
ities. They endured the wintry blasts and 
blizzards of the great Rocky Mountain area 
that descended from atop the great Conti- 
nental Divide. They traveled out of Sunlight 
Basin over famed Dead Indian Hill, and slept 
atop the soil of Elk Basin, which held in its 
bosom, not the gold they were seeking, but 
precious deposits of oil and gas that cricd 
aloud to be released from the vast subter- 
ranean bondage. These seekers of gold knew 
nothing then of the fabulous riches buried 
beneath the ground on which their camp- 
fires burned. It remained for others who 
followed them to uncover the fortune that 
was man’s for the taking. 

Gold was the lure of Gregor and his com- 
panions; it was the lure that from time im- 
memorial has challenged men and caused 
them to endure the awful hardships of des- 
ert heat and winter's blast. Gold, like an 
alluring siren, beckoned and lured strong 
and courageous men on the trail of hope, 
hardship, disappointment, and sometimes 
success. 

In the case of Gregor and his companions 
“paydirt” was elusive, and it was in the very 
beautiful environs of Montana and Wyo- 
ming that tragedy struck. It was that the 
ungraciousness of nature became manifest. 
It was there that these young men experi- 
enced the ruthlessness of nature—winter 
winds descending from the peaks of the 
Continental Divide and from the Great Bear 
Tooth Range flung a challenge. Granite 
Mountain stood like a sentry In the grasp of 
the hoary ghost that came swirling, howling, 
and thundering over the land in furious 
blasts that ceased only when the whole Jand 
was enshrouded in a mantle of white that 
enfolded every living thing. Freezing 
weather followed the blizzard and took its 
toll. Walter Rockwood, with both feet fro- 
zen, was found alive but succumbed shortly 
thereafter. Gregor survived this ordeal and 
lived for other things. He returned to Pike 
County, Pa., where he remained until his 
death. 

During Gregor's lifetime in Pennsylvania 
he operated bluestone quarries, which pro- 
duced flagstone, curbstone, and buliding 
stone that went into much of the construc- 
tion in New York City. In addition, he en- 
gaged in timbering activities and shipped 
mine props and ties to many of the mines 
in Pennsylvania. He was a friend of the 
rivermen, those huskies who, in the early 
days, piloted the log rafts down the Dela- 
ware River to the mills. His friends were 
legion. He knew the rough and ready stone- 
cutters, the woodmen, and all the quaint 
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characters who inhabited the remoteness of 
Pike County. He was the kind of a man who 
would stop to scratch the ear of a dog or cat 
or pat some adoring urchin on the head. He 
could read signs and follow dim trails with 
the skill of an Indian. He knew tribal tra- 
ditions, and he loved all humankind regard- 
less of color or creed. Gregor possessed a 
nobility of mind and soul that endeared 
him to all. The wild creatures of the for- 
ests were to him a glorious gift to man by 
God. 

The birds that made the verdant forests 
of Pike County rich with color and song, 
were to Gregor messengers from a deity in a 
far-off land. Much cf his knowledge of 
fauna and fiora was taught to his nephew 
Russell. On one occasion Gregor and his 
nephew were visiting Central Park in New 
York City when the great warblers were in 
flight. and on that memorable occasion his 
great knowledge and understanding of wild 
life made a lasting impression on the young- 
ster who accompanied him, 

Elmer Gregor's activities brought him in 
close and constant touch with the late Dan- 
iel Carter Beard, who for years had been 
the patriarch of the Boy Scouts of America, 
These two great men had much in common. 
It is only fitting that on this occasion we 
recognize that the Boy Scouts of America 
is the outgrowth of another organization 
founded and organized by Daniel Carter 
Beard, Elmer R. Gregor, and Edward M. Joyce, 
all products of Pike County environment. 
In 1906, these three organized the Sons of 
Daniel Boone, which in reality was the be- 
ginning of the Boy Scouts of America, al- 
though the Boy Scouts of America later was 
patterned somewhat along the lines of the 
Scout movement in England. Lord Baden 
Powell, who headed the boy's movement in 
England, came to this country and gave in- 
valuable assistance to Daniel Carter Beard 
in the Boy Scout movement, and from thence 
on Daniel Carter Beard was the prime leader 
of the movement. This, however, should 
not detract from, but should emphasize the 
important part played by Gregor and Joyce 
in launching what surely was the parent or- 
ganization of the Boy Scout movement in 
America. 

The threads of the lives of these three 
men, Dan Beard, Elmer Gregor, and Edward 
Joyce, were interwoven throughout the lives 
of Dan Beard and Eimer Gregor. Joyce, im- 
bued with the same pioneering spirit as his 
other two companions, traveled in South 
America and Europe, finally settling down 
in Arizona where he became dean of the 
dude ranchers, served as a captain in the 
Army in World War I, afterward to return 
to ranch life in the West. Joyce became a 
noted trailsman with a record of more than 
100,000 miles in the saddle on tralis that 
led from Mexico, throughout western United 
States, Canada, and Alaska. At one time 
Joyce published a western magazine in Ari- 
zoną called The Last Frontier. Dan Beard 
was not only a contributor to this publica- 
tion, but was its honorary editor. Joyce, 
during the years, has been a frequent visitor 
to Pike County, Pa. On each such visit he 
and Gregor spent happy hours reminiscing. 
Joyce attended the funeral of Elmer Gregor, 
and is the sole survivor of the triumvirate 
that used their Pike County, Pa., heritage to 
contribute to the welfare of mankind for the 
benefit of this, their country, which they 
loved with the zeal of patriots and served 
well. To the glory of God and America, and 
to the memory of freemen everywhere, may 
others do as well. We honor the memory cf 
Elmer R. Gregor, and Daniel Carter Beard, 
and extend our compliments to Edward M. 
Joyce, the surviving member of the trio, 
knowing well that he will carry on the fine 
traditions of departed friends. 

We take this occasion to extend our love 
and condolence to Mrs. Ida Gregor, the be- 
loved wife of Elmer Gregor, and the hope for 
a speedy recovery from her serious accident, 
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How Secure Is Social Security? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINT SMITH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Kansas.. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the Kansas City Daily-Drovers 
Telegram in the issue of June 9 has a 
very timely editorial in regard to the so- 
cial-security law recently passed by the 
House. This article points up the fact 
that it is doubtful security, and in no 
stretch of the imgination could it be 
called insurance, because insurance pre- 
supposes a guaranteed reserve to pay 
claims and in addition insurance implies 
an enforceable contract which cannot be 
changed or canceled without policy- 
holders’ consent. 

The editorial follows: 

How Secure Is SOCIAL SECURITY? 

If the Senate moves as speedily as the 
House did, social security for an additional 
10 million Americans, including more than 
3½ million farmers, will soon be a reality. 
In addition, people already covered by social 
security will begin to pay more in taxes to 
the program and receive more in benefits 
than they have in the past. Hence we make 
progress—or so we are told by starry-eyed 
leaders who see it as a major responsibility of 
Government to make sure that no individual 
shall want in his old age. 

But in the midst of all this seeming prog- 
ress, a few voices raise disquieting questions, 
One such is that of Thurman Sensing, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Southern States 
Industrial Council, who sees in social se- 
curity the beginnings of the surrender of 
freedom by the American people. 

“The one great test of a people’s freedom 
Is whether they accept the responsibility for 
their own welfare or whether they turn that 
responsibility over to their government,” he 
writes, “Under the former, they are free; 
under the latter, they are not.“ 

Under social security, he points out, the 
people turn over to the Government at least 
part of the responsibility for their welfare 
in old age. Hence, “social security is so- 
cialism—and we should recognize it as such. 
Socialistic security is not security at all: it 
only bears the false front of security.” If 
socialism worked, we might be justified in 
this. But in all history, there is no record 
of socialism ever having brought progress 
and prosperity to a people. Rather, it has 
always eventually resulted in a low level of 
mediocrity for all and the gradual destruc- 
tion of the people's freedom. 

The belief that our social-security system 
offers security that we have provided by our 
own efforts Is a delusion, he insists. Many 
people believe it is sound, substantial se- 
curity guaranteed by a reserve to which they 
and their employers have contributed. 

Such a belief is fallacious, he asserts. “All 
the money paid into the social-security fund 
is spent by the Government for current oper- 
ating expenses as fast as it is recelved. An 
equivalent amount in Government bonds is 
earmarked as a reserve for this fund—but 
this means nothing so far as making funds 
available for future social-security benefits 
is concerned. All benefits paid out under 
the social-security system must be collected 
in taxes during the year in which paid. 
There is no other source.” 

This means that “security” as we envision 
it under the iaw must depend entirely on 
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the willingness of future generations to tax 
themselves sufficiently to pay the benefits 
we are now promising ourselves. And as the 
program grows, and the number of people 
who are to depend on it continually grows, 
it will become more and more a burden on 
our children and our children’s children 
who are yet to come. 

How secure, then, is social security? The 
question can be raised, but it cannot be an- 
swered. For the answer lies with future gen- 
erations, whose birthright the current gen- 
eration has never hesitated to mortgage to 
the hiit. 


Mammoth Soil Conservation Program in 
Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a recent editorial in Soil and Water 
magazine, official publication of the As- 
sociation of Texas Soil Conservation 
District Supervisors, gives an approxi- 
mate idea of how much the district pro- 
gram is contributing in dollars and cents 
to the conservation movement in Texas, 

The significance of this editorial ex- 
tends far beyond my own State. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It's A MAMMOTH PROGRAM 

In dollars and cents. how much is the 
district program contributing to the con- 
servation movement In Texas? 

It's impossible to estimate accurately, but 
Just to get a rough idea, a check was made 
in 136 districts to try to figure out how much 
is being contributed in the way of man- 
hours, newspaper space, and radio time for 
educational articles, equipment use, etc. 

The figures show that an amazing total 
of over $5 million was the estimated value, 
which you understand does not take into 
consideration the value of the conserva- 
tion work itself in Increased production, ete. 

For example, in those 136 districts, town 
and city governments gave service valued at 
over 820,000 in personnel, over $3,000 in 
equipment and machinery loaned. 

It was estimated that supervisors and SCD 
cooperators gave a million and a half dol- 
lars worth of time in promoting the dis- 
trict program. Bankers, businessmen, cham- 
bers of commerce, civic organizations, and 
others, gave over half a million dollars worth 
of time. 

In all, there was an estimated $5,381,464 
worth of time and effort spent last year in 
those 136 districts toward the single idea 
of furthering conservation through further- 
ing the district movement. 

Actually, these figures are on the conserva- 
tive side, because it's impossible to calcu- 
late or even hear about all the effort spent 
in behalf of the district program. 

Nonetheless, the figures are sizable and 
underscore the fact that the district pro- 
gram is a mammoth one and is developing 
a grip on the people's imagination which 
will carry it to its ultimate goal: Every 
foot of Texas land treated the conservation 
way. 


June 16 
The Mighty Arkansas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Charles T. Davis entitled “The Mighty 
Arkansas,” which was published in the 
Arkansas Gazette of Sunday, June 13, 
1954. Mr. Davis is associate editor of the 
Gazette and is one of the authorities in 
our State on river development. 

I call attention to this article because 
the Arkansas River is one of the prin- 
cipal rivers in the Nation on which navi- 
gation facilities have not been provided. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Micurr ARKANSAS—DEVELOPMENT OF 
Warerwar WouLo REVOLUTIONIZE AREA, 
Burt It’s TREATED as STEPCHILD 

(By Charles T. Davis) 

The Arkansas River is the longest in the 
Nation not yet provided with facilities for 
navigation, As the stepchild of the Na- 
tion’s river system it is also the only major 
stream not yet fully developed for power, 
flood control, conservation, recreation, and 
the other benefits which pay such remark- 
able dividends for an initial outlay of Fed- 
eral funds. 

A great deal of work has been done in the 
field of flood control and the like, of course, 
on the more threatening tributaries of the 
Arkansas and still more has been accom- 
plished In Oklahoma and on the vast reaches 
westward where the job of development 
begins. 

Yet nowhere in the basic 431-mile section 
from Tulsa to the Mississippi has there been 
more than an inadequate gesture toward 
channel stabilization to rid this great po- 
tential waterway of the traditional charac- 
terization that it is “too thin to walk on 
but too thick to navigate.” 

The Ohlo, the Missouri, and the Missis- 
sippi, to the north and east, are navigable in 
fact as well as name. (The Arkansas is 
legally a navigable stream and as such is un- 
der Federal jurisdiction.) The Illinois is 
navigable. So is the Tennessee, the Warrior, 
the Chattahoochie, the Ouachita, and even 
a minute section of the White. In all the 
broad river network of the United States 
only the Arkansas remains almost exactly as 
it was when as vice commodore of the Darda- 
nelle Junior Boat Club I sailed it in a cat- 
boat that possessed neither centerboard nor 
keel and which even with a cargo of pur- 
loined watermelons had a draft of scarcely 
2 inches. Even then there were shoals we 
could not negotiate, and even then the chan- 
nel was as unruly and capricious as it is 
today. 

It is discouraging to contemplate this pic- 
ture against the background of the years— 
particularly when it has been proved time 
and again at congressional hearings in Wash- 
ington that if the Arkansas were given the 
same chance as the rest of the country’s big 
rivers it would stir an expansion whith by 
contrast would be as remarkable as anything 
since the industrial revolution. 

Facts are facts, and the facts show that 
the development of the Arkansas would 
pay off by any rational measurement. 

Let us take coal for a basic example. The 
west Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma coal 
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ficlds are not only continguous to the river 
but contain an estimated 89 billion tons of 
high-grade bituminous and semianthracite. 

Relatively little of this great supply of 
some of the world's finest coal has ever been 
mined fortwo reasons. The first is high pro- 
duction costs—an allment that has made coal 
mining a very sick industry everywhere. It 
will be probably be cured or at least im- 
proved by the growing trend toward full 
mechanization of the mines. The second 
foctor is the high cost of transporting Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma coal to their markets. 
And a contrast of existing rail rates against 
those of potential water rates will dem- 
onstrate that navigation development may 
Well be the answer to this problem. 

St. Louls, for instance, is a good market 
for Arkansas coal—particularly since its anti- 
smoke ordinance was enacted in 1941. 
Freight rates, however, were too high for 
Arkaneas-Oklahoma to compete there with 
the product of Illinols, Kentucky, and West 
Virginia. Shortly after the St. Louls anti- 
emoke law was adopted the Frisco Railroad 
established a rate of $2 a ton on a minimum 
shipment of 2.000 tons, to its yards in the 
Mound City. The MoPac denied this special 
rate to the mines on its line and required 
€2.75. Both these figures have gone up con- 
siderably since then, of course, but the con- 
trast still exists. 

Testifying before the 79th Congress as a 
Tepresentative of the Arkansas-Oklahoma 
Committees for Development of the Ar- 
kansas River, J. C. Murray, the Little Rock 
traffic consultant, stated flatly that a com- 
parable river freight rate to St. Louis would 
be $1.85 per ton. Moreover, with due em- 
phasis on the potentialities of such markets 
as Minneapolis, New Orleans, and Memphis, 
in which Arkansas-Oklahoma coal also has 
dificulty in competing because of rail freight 
costs, he cited these rates per ton from Fort 
Smith: To Minneapolis, 64.52 by rail, 83.60 
by water; to New Orleans, $3.65 (or 62.05 
for export coal) by rall, $1.33 by water, and 
to Memphis, $2.70 by rail and $102 by water. 

These rail rates, incidentally, are now ap- 
proximately $5.57 to Minneapolis, $4.70 
($3.62 export) to New Orleans, and 63.67 to 
Memphis, while water rates would be $4.65, 
$2.38 ($2.90), and $1.99. At the present all 
rates are also subject to a temporary 15 per- 
cent surcharge. 

Beyond this domestic market Mes a vast 
field of export business which the coal pro- 
ducers of Arkansas and Oklahoma could 
tap if they could cut transportation costs. 

In 1939, for example, the United States 
exported some 5 million tons of coal to Latin 
America, while Great Britain sent more than 
18 million and France nearly 7 million. 
There is no reason why the undeveloped 
fields of Arkansas and Oklahoma could not 
make up part of this export deficit in a 
hemisphere in which the United States 
should logically be the leader. Particularly 
is this true when reference is made to news- 
paper accounts back in 1945 that Buenos 
Aires among other cities was suffering from 
a fuel shortage. That situation has not 
changed a great deal—cither so far as Buenos 
Aires or the Arkansas-Oklahoma coal fields 
are concerned. 

Coal is only one product which could 
greatly expand its markets through naviga- 
tion. Another is bauxite, a mineral of which 
Arkansas has an estimated reserve of more 
than 25 million tons. There is no reason 
why this could not be shipped out of central 
Arkansas by water. Moreover, in a troubled 
time like this there is a great deal of logic in 
having a cheap water route available in the 
event ocean shipments from foreign sources 
are threatened. There is also no reason why 
Toreign ore could not be shipped to this 
growing center of aluminum manufacture 
by water. Certainly Reynolds Metals, for in- 
stance, should find a great deal to attract 
it in water route by which it could bring its 
Jamaican ore right to a dock in Little Rock. 
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Stone is another product that would find a 
navigable channel highly useful. Others 
include lumber, oil, manganese, fertilizer, 
lead, zinc, sand, gravel, grains of all kinds, 
and that historic steamboat cargo—cotton. 
Without venturing into the complicated 
realms of available statistics, it can be said 
flatly that all of these could be shipped 
cheaper by water, all have a market and all 
lie in close enough proximity to the Arkansas 
to preclude any but nominal source-to-dock 
trucking charges. 

Ou, particularly, is an interesting example 
of these potentially waterborne products be- 
cause the pipelines have now come into 
strong competition with the railroads. This 
provides another, and cheaper, means of 
transportation. But even with the added 
cost of loading, involving trucks, tank cars, 
pipelines, or all three, it Is still cheaper, 
in the overall picture from well to market, 
to ship oil by water than by any other 
method. 

A big point Murray made in his argu- 
ments before the 79th Congress—a point, 
incidentally, he and his fellow river-develop- 
ment supporters are still making—is that 
the expansion that would inevitably follow 
more attractive freight rates would actually 
not injure the railroads. 

The railroads have always been ardent 
opponents of river navigation, yet it has 
been shown time and again that the general 
expansion benefits all business and all forms 
of transportation. The railroads are not 
hauling that increased potential production 
in Arkansas-Oklahoma coal now for the very 
simple reason that it Isn't there to haul. 
But they would undoubtedly be hauling 
some of it, if only in transshipment, if the 
fields were fully developed—as they would 
be—to take advantage of the possibilities of 
Tiver transportation. 

Anywhere there is business of one kind 
there must be business of a supporting na- 
ture. If the coalfields were booming, the 
grocery and drugstores, the automobile agen- 
cles, and the appliance outlets would be 
booming, too, and the railroads would have 
their share of that traffic. When their 
spokesmen, as ostensibly represented by their 
trade organization, the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, come to recognize this, per- 
haps the plan for development can go for- 
ward on a broader and much stronger front. 


Private Medical Practice Furnishes Coun- 
try With Finest Medical Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALTON A. LENNON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an essay 


entitled “Why the Private Practice of 

Medicine Furnishes This Country With 

the Finest Medical Care,” written by 

Robert Taylor, a North Carolina boy. 

The essay was awarded first prize by the 

National Association of Physicians and 

Surgeons. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHY THE PRIVATE Practice oF MEDICINE PUR- 
NISHES THIS COUNTRY WITH .THE FINEST 
MEDICAL CARE 

(By Robert Taylor) 

Progress in medicine which reached its 

height on the continent of Europe through 


to be 70 years of age. 
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the contributions of Pasteur and Lister, kin- 
died a flame of enthusiasm in the medical 
circles of our own land around the turn 
of the century. From this time forth, this 
flame has never been extinguished. In the 
first balf of the 20th century, we have seen 
American medicine confronted with prob- 
lems of both scientific and administrative 
proportions and always correct solutions 
have evolved. I refer to the conquest of 
yellow fever by Walter Reed, the control 
of typhoid fever and diphtheria, the advances 
made in surgery and obstetrics, and the or- 
ganization and supply of medical personnel 
in two major world conflicts. 

American medicine made possible the 
mass production of antibiotics, thus low- 
ering the cost to each American in need 
of such. The trained American surgeon 
no longer hesitates to.open the chest, and 
to do operations on the heart, lungs, and ves- 
sels. Cancer surgery has advanced greatly 
through the knowledge and developments 
that American doctors have contributed in 
the field of anesthesia, and in blood and 
fluid administration. The American mother 
can now be brought through childbirth with 
the best record in the world for survival, 
and her offspring has a good chance of living 
Life expectancy has 
increased so that in the last 50 years, the 
total United States population has doubled. 
More especially it is to be noted that the 
population of both mien and women 65 years 
and older has quadrupled. Consequently, 
the general death rate has been cut almost 
in half, and the American Medical Associa- 
tion states this manifests a saving of more 
than a million lives per year. Cancer de- 
tection clinics and tuberculosis surveys have 
been to detect and to present for 
treatment “the early case.” Yes; we can 
truly say with pride that America is the 
healthiest nation in the world. 

Medical educators have kept abreast by 
opening more medical schools and enlarging 
classes. Now, the American public has a 
larger supply of well-trained doctors than 
at any time in history. Postgraduate work, 
through constant vigilance has raised stand- 
ards assuring the people of our country com- 
petent specialists. Hospital standards are 
continuously being checked by authorized 
agencies of organized American medicine. 
Twice in one generation, our doctors have 
been called upon to treat medical, military, 
and psychiatric casualties, at home and 
abroad, and the response was magnificent. 
Civilian doctors, adjusting to regimentation 
at personal and family sacrifices, gave Amer- 
ica the lowest military mortality rate in 
history. The observations and experiences 
gained in these adversities were brought 
home and given to the American people 
that the fight against disease might con- 
tinue. The unkindled flame has now spread 
to conquer the atom and its energy, and to 
divert attention from the destructive to the 
constructive. Today doctors use atomic 
energy in the study and treatment of disease 
and disease processes. These are the ac- 
complishments of American medicine dur- 
ing the last 50 years, making America the 
world center of medicine and medical knowl- 
edge. This epitome of progress was achieved 
in an atmosphere of freedom, freedom to 
think, study, produce, experiment, speak, 
write, and act as an individual medical 
teacher, researcher, administrator, or prae- 
titioner. Always the guiding principle was 
that of unselfish service to medicine, patient, 
or family, and this principle did not have 
to answer to bureaus or complex agencies. 
The great success of American medicine 
should not fail to continue if allowed to 
progress in the future under the same fun- 
damentals. 

The American doctor, especially the family 
physician, has created and developed a beau- 
tiful relationship with patient and family. 
Always he has had the best interest of the 
patient at heart; through personal interest 
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alone, he has come to know the family his- 
tory of his patients, and has identified him- 
self with each illness, Even in an advisory 
capacity, he has formed the first line of 
defense against disease when it strikes a 
family unit. The family history with which 
he has familiarized himself so well serves to 
guide him in his decisions. It is my firm 
conviction that this one fact has made pos- 
sible the high standards we enjoy today. 

The patient and the family, at the same 
time, have enjoyed the privilege and right 
of selecting through choice, and choice alone, 
any qualified family physician. Many factors 
apply in such a choice, such as the individual 
ability, Initiative, and qualifications of tne 
physician, friendship, personal acquaintance, 
and contributions on the part of the physi- 
cian to community life. The personal char- 
acter of the physician plays an important 
part in a patient's choice of a particular 
doctor. 

No better plan could ever be adopted In 
the care of the sick than this working sys- 
tem as it exists today. The patient has a 
free choice of a particular physician, and the 
physician has a deep centered interest in 
both the disease itself, and the patient as 
an individual. The physician knows that 
he must render good service in an earnest 
and sincere spirit to be worthy of the pa- 
tlent's free choice of selection. If this is 
not done, a colleague more worthy may be 
selected. Thus it behooves each individual 
physician to study and keep abreast with 
the most modern medical advances, to walk 
upright before God and man, and to serve 
unselfishly. The patient, at the same time, 
is thus assured of the best in medical care, 
knowing that sympathy and understanding 
will be a part of medical and technical pro- 
cedures employed in the treatment of any 
specified illness. 

Yet American medicine today faces one 
critical problem. This problem can be sim- 
ply expressed by the statement, “It is ex- 
pensive to be sick.“ The cost of hospitaliza- 
tion has steadily Inclined because of the 
necessity for use of more expensive drugs, 
the employment of more diagnostic tests, the 
rising cost of food and supplies, and the 
necessity for more technically trained per- 
sonnel at increasing salaries. Yes, this prob- 
lem is paramount in medical care today, and 
it amounts to disaster to the average family 
budget in cases of prolonged illness. 

Many answers and solutions have been 
proposed to meet this problem. There are 
those who would replace the responsibility 
of the care of the Nation's sick under a cen- 
tral Federal agency. Oscar Ewing has been 
the principal advocate of such a plan and has 
disguised it under various names; but, 
whatever the name given to the plan, in the 
final analysis, it amounts to the socializa- 
tion of medicine, purely and simply. Under 
such a plan, a tax would be put upon the 
salary of each working member of the fam- 
ily. This tax would be known as compulsory 
health insurance. Great Britain today has 
a similar plan in force, but it has almost 
bankrupted the economy, Patients no longer 
enjoy the free choice of a physician as a 
right, but, In many Instances, they are as- 
signed to certain doctors. Patients often 
abuse the plan by seeking the aid of a doc- 
tor when unnecessary. England attempted 
to place the responsibility for dental care, 
artificial limbs, eyeglasses and body supports 
under control of a governmental agency. So 
bad were the abuses that it was said with 
much truth that every patient in England 
obtained two pairs of glasses, two sets of 
false teeth and a wheel chair. Record keep- 
ing and the filling of forms require so much 
time on the part of a physician working 
under such a plan, that little time Is actu- 
ally spent with patients. The expense of 
this plan reaches enormous proportions 
and money must come from an already over- 
taxed public, 
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The plan leads to destruction of the phy- 
sician’s Individual initiative, his ambition 
and his efforts. All personal identity, knowl- 
edge and feeling for the individual patient 
is lost in attempting to answer the problem 
of expense for medical care. This plan de- 
stroys the fundamentals which made the 
great contributions of American medicine 
possible, and which gave America its finest 
medical care. 

To those who have given considerable 
study to this problem, it is belleved the an- 
swer is contained in voluntary health in- 
surance. Many of these plans are working 
effectively today in which the patient Is at 
liberty to choose the individual plan and 
the physician of his choice. On the other 
hand, the physician is free to prescribe and 
treat to the best interest of his patient, and 
there are no excess tax dollars being levied. 
The patient has the privilege of prescribing 
to any number and to any variety of the vol- 
untary plans. In North Carolina, the medi- 
cal society cooperated with one such plan 
in giving reduced fees to members of fam- 
ilies in lower income brackets. 

Voluntary plans operate in the American 
way in that various plans compete with each 
other to offer better service to patients. 
These various plans have become more lib- 
eral and more conclusive in the last several 
years, and soon it is anticipated that pro- 
visions will be made to cover prolonged ill- 
nesses. 

Let us, therefore, preserve our traditions 
and our fundamentals which have estab- 
lished American medical care as the finest 
in the world. Let us maintain our doctor- 
patient relationships as they have been in 
the past and as they exist today. Let us not 
incur an additional tax burden, but continue 
to believe in the competitive American way 
the way that made America great, the only 
way to continue in a state of progress. 


Farm Policy Change Needs Public’s Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Farm Policy Change Needs 
Public's Help,” appearing in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of Saturday, June 
12, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Farm Po.rcy CHANGE NEEDS PUBLIC'S HELP 
(By George Ericson) 

The recent slash in the price of export 
wheat by 10 cents a bushel is a striking move 
which should alert the American people to 
the necessity for a decided change in the 
present farm policy. This policy, which 
bears little relationship to commonsense, is 
increasingly being held to be ludicrous be- 
cause under the rigid price-support program, 
carried over from a previous administration, 
mountain-high surpluses of unsalable farm 
products have accumulated. It appears ludi- 
crous because it discriminates against the 
consumer, who seemingly has no congres- 
sional bloc to speak for him and who must 
pay in taxes for price support while there is 
exacted from him a high, uneconomic price 
at the grocery store or the warehouse. 

It lays itself open to the charge of being 
Fidiculous because it forces the Secretary of 
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Agriculture to take extreme measures to 
dispose of these products and at the same 
time avoid disrupting our own or foreign 
economies by the dumping technique. Al- 
ready leaders abroad show apprehension over 
the measures taken to increase our lagging 
wheat exports. The prospects of still greater 
Government stocks being bought to keep 
prices up indicate no lessening of the need 
to market more abroad If these can’t be sold 
at home. And this means courting the re- 
sentment of other governments. 
ECONOMIC REALITIES CONTINUE IGNORED 


The mere recital of the huge stocks which 
the Government has been forced to buy to 
keep prices up on stilts is a condemnation 
which only the case-hardened politician at- 
tempts to ignore. What's to be done with the 
rising 825 million bushels of wheat now seen 
likely this fall—two-thirds of last year's 
crop? What of the 800 million bushels of 
corn expected to be in the hands of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation 3 months from 
now, or of the well over 400 million pounds 
of butter? 

These are perishable products whose dis- 
posal, along with excess barley, rye, lima 
beans, etc., raises problems as difficult as 
keeping them In storage. Yet the farm bloc, 
eyeing the ballot box, holds to the outmoded, 
wartime 90 percent of parity price concept 
which, given further rope, can develop into 
one of the Nation's greatest flascos. Eco- 
nomic realities clash with political ambitions, 
at great cost to the people who must pay the 
price. 

These supported prices, originally intend- 
ed to be temporary while the farmers became 
adjusted to the lower peacetime demand, 
have been extended by succeeding Con- 

and are now in their eighth year after 
the war. Still there is no end to the spend- 
ing of taxpayers’ money for an admittedly ir- 
rational and dangerous scheme, which econ- 
omists say may eventually damage the farm- 
er, even as it is now held to be hurting the 
economy at large. 

FLEXIBLE SUPPORTS SEEN RIGHT APPROACHE 


The Eisenhower administration has made 
its position clear, and, while calling for the 
end of 90 percent rigid support prices, is 
trying to ease the burden of excess stocks. 
Secretary Benson has ordered plantings re- 
duced by about 30 million acres, has cut the 
price of butter to the housewife to around 60 
cents, to foreign buyers to 45 cents, and has 
knocked 10 cents a bushel off the price of 
wheat in the export market, a move met by a 
10% cent reduction by Canada, That coun- 
try is also plagued by a wheat surplus of 577 
million bushels, highest in its history. 

This week came the crop report, indicating 
a wheat harvest of 1 billion bushels, against a 
planned-for output of 900 million bushels. 
The likelihood, therefore, is that 100 million 
more bushels will be added to the present 
unwieldy surplus, intensifying Mr. Benson's 
well-nigh insuperable problem. It is a fore- 
gone conclusion that he will ask for an ex- 
tension of the marketing quotas. 

The slight increase of late in grain exports 
indicates that these could do little to ease 
the supply problem. With farm produc- 
tion about 45 percent above prewar levels, 
no corresponding population gain, and stead- 
ily rising foreign harvests, this Nation ts pro- 
ducing vastly more food than it can con- 
sume or sell to others. 

Unless the flexible price support principle 
advocated by the President and Secretary 
Benson wins approval in Congress, a worsen- 
ing situation impends. There is no sanity 
in adding to the more than $6,300,000,000 
tied up in unsalable products with costs 
adding $500,000 a day. The time has come to 
shift gradually to a more free, not a more 
managed, market. Tapping the pockets of 
millions to maintain an economic absurdity 
comes close to being a case of principle 
against politics. 


— 
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Texas Writer Gives Basic Recipe for 
Useful Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, there lives in Dallas, Tex., a man 
whose name—and it is X. Carson—has 
become widely known to readers of lead- 
ing newspapers in that region because 
of his contributions to their Letters to 
the Editor departments. 

Mr. Carson, who is a faithful friend 
of mine, recently wrote for the Dallas 
Morning News in which he summed up 
his basic philosophy, after 75 years of 
life. It is an inspiring statement. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In this column may I appeal to our youth 
for a future of strong men and women, first, 
in authority; second, in society in general, 
that our great country be saved from decay 
and a surrender to evil? I offer these fun- 
damentals necessary to a useful life. 

“As a man thinks, so is he.” As one knows 
right from wrong, so is he able to choose his 
sources for thought. Because of these two 
governing principles one is responsible for 
his thinking and acts. 

Purpose governs all things. Hard work 
executes purpose. Idleness leads to delin- 
quency, crime, and trouble with the law. 
Purpose is a sure force that builds a great 
character, One with a strong character and 
right purpose can and will represent the 
people in crises. 

Time frittered away by detail and un- 
certainty in youth may mean a sluggard, a 
beggar in times of harvest, a life of poverty. 
Time wasted on trifies leads to not great 
goals, puts one behind his fellows in the 
great race of life. 

Sound preparation in school life means 
creative thought and action in times of op- 
portunity and prosperity—always visitors 
sometime in life. Preparation and power to 
think are forces that guarantee success and 
continued prosperity through depressions 
and times of struggle. 

Give attention, especially in high school, 
to know wisdom and understanding, for “a 
wise man will hear, and will increase learn- 
ing; and a man of understanding shall at- 
tain unto wise counsels.” How badly such 
men and women are now needed in national 
and world councils and conferences, 

Good intentions are complimentary, but 
without action they are worthless and ac- 
complish nothing. Only good results speak 
for the real self, the man, the woman. The 
stenographer who can deliver accurately and 
quickly instructions in a satisfactory order 
is the one wanted by successful businessmen. 

Practical education and high-school and 
college wisdom do not turn one away from 
work. The worker creates and builds, and 
makes things the people want. Of all men 
the worker is the happiest. 

The voice of the people may not be the 
voice of God every time, but when apprised 
of the facts it will rise in volume from the 
seat of a wise course and purpose. It is a 
union voice, “In union there is strength” 
and power to be reckoned with. At this time 
there is a sad lack of that voice, 
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Anything Goes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edito- 
rial from the Northwest Arkansas Times 
entitled “Anything Goes.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ANYTHING GOES 


“Until this moment, Senator, I think I 
never really gaged your cruelty or your 
recklessness.” 

So said Army Counsel Joseph N. Welch at 
the McCarthy-Army hearings to Senator 
JOSEPH McCarTHyY, Republican, of Wiscon- 
sin, day before yesterday. The counsél had 
Just learned an unpleasantness he had not 
expected—the fact that the Senator from 
Wisconsin knows no fairness in his fights 
and practices none, 

The remark came about as the result of 
charges hurled by McCarTny, in which the 
Senator accused the Boston attorney of try- 
ing to “foist” off on the committee a lawyer 
who, McCarrny said, had once belonged to 
the Lawyers’ Guild. The Senator made a 
number of bitter charges, including one that 
the young attorney had a “Communist-front 
record.” 

The chairman of the committee conduct- 
ing the hearings, Senator MUNDT, can be said 
to be no enemy of McCarruy, but he spoke 
up to say that as far as the record goes 
Mr. Welch had at no time suggested Fisher's 
name to the committee. His remarks were 
ignored as only McCartuy can ignore facts 
he spurns, and the charges continued un- 
abated. 

Finally Welch, who had enough, remarked: 

“If there is a God in heaven" the Senator 
would reap no benefit from such an attack. 

There will be some surprise among the 
public which knows of the career of the 
Senator from Wisconsin that the Boston law- 
yer should be amazed at any low blow Mc- 
Cartay should aim. 

It was evident what the Wisconsinite was 
attempting to do in this case. Welch, as the 
interrogating counsel, had Witness Roy A. 
Cohn on the spot and was pressing questions 
which were proving embarrassing to the 
McCarthy camp. In order to give the wit- 
ness time and to change the course of the 
investigation, regardless of who might get 
hurt, the Senator turned the affair into per- 
sonalities. That such should injure a young 
practicing attorney was beside the point, as, 
much of what the Senator has done for years 
has been beside the point. Such tactics have 
proven of apparent benefit to the Senator in 
the past—they worked again, in this case. 
For Welch, torn up by the seriousness of the 
attack on his lawyer friend, gave up ques- 
tioning Cohn and allowed the witness to 
step down. 

The longer the hearing continues, the more 
certain it appears American public opinion 
must render the only actual verdict which 
will come out of the case, If public opinion 
does not condemn the Wisconsin Senator for 
the tactics he uses to pursue his course, 
then it will be evident indeed that a great 
change has come over the freedom-loving 
people who go to make up the great United 
Btates. It must be evident to the listening 
and reading audience that there is no sense 
whatever of fair play involved in the activi- 
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ties of the Inquisitor. Anything goes with 
him, so long as he thinks it will be of benefit 
to him—as Counsel Welch learned so dra- 
matically this week. 


French Global Rating Sags—Geneva 
Last-Ditch Talks Fail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to call attention to the perti- 
nent analysis contained in the following 
article by Volney D. Hurd, chief of the 
Paris news bureau of the Christian 
Science Monitor, which appeared in that 
paper on June 14: 


FRENCH GLOBAL RATING SGS GENEVA LAST- 
Drrca TaLKs Fan. 
(By Volney D. Hurd) 
7 BIG POWER? 

Paris—The whole question of France's 
future role in the western alliance ls being 
debated bere following the latest show of 
French internal weakness and disunity. 

Even strong advocates of this country are 
asking if France can possibly continue as a 
keystone in the West's foreign-policy arch, 
in view of its willingness to tumble its 
cabinet in the midst of the crucial East-West 
Conference at Geneva, 

In the Far East, France's 7-year-long effort 
to keep Indochina from communism seems 
on the brink of failure. 

In Europe the European Defense Commu- 
nity, which was to force a strong western 
shield against the Soviet Union, has failed 
to materialize because France has failed to 


ratify it. 
Situation deteriorates 


In Morocco, where half of the West's long- 
range strategic bombers are based, the situa- 
tion has deteriorated into a succession of 
riots and terroristic attempts against French- 
men, 

It has been said that all this came from 
France's attempting to play a world role 
above its resources. The Anglo Americans, 
seeking to eliminate a postwar political 
vacuum in Europe, encouraged France to 
take on responsibilities it could not really 
support. 

Having accepted this role and the support 
it offered, France attempted to honor the 
commitments asked of it, Britain, the 
United States, and France itself all wished 
to believe France had been restored to a 
great power position, 

France was set up in the image of a world 
power, with an occupation zone, an equal 
place with Britain and the United States at 
the big conference tables, and some §5 bil- 
lion given to it in various kinds of ald. 

France now seems less able than eyer to 
meet the demands made upon it. Until now, 
the French Assembly could be expected to 
support a government in power while a ma- 
jor international conference was in session. 
The defeat of Premier Joseph Laniel shows 
that even this has changed. According to 
observers here, all this may well force a 
revision of the West's defense plans in Eu- 
rope. Up to now it had been assumed, to 
a certain extent, that there were two worlds, 
one Communist and one free, and that the 
Communist one must be contained until it 
had lost its dangerous expansionist urge. 
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What now seems to emerge is quite dif- 
ferent. There appears to be a line of na- 
tions strong enough to act as a shield against 
communism. Behind it, however, is a great 
mass of nations in the midst of evolution, 
either young ones inexperienced and uncer- 
tain, or old ones too worn, weak, and indi- 
vidualistic to play a really active role while 
they seek to adapt themselves to a new 
world of integration and community cooper- 
ation, 

Shield needed 

Instead of being available as part of a 
great containment shield, they urgently need 
the shield themselves. They must have it 
as a strong defense behind which they can 
gradually grow to strength, to the point 
where they can starid on their own feet, 
strong as well as free, and no longer an 
easy prey to communism. 

In the EDC itself this issue appears. The 
original idea was to have France and Ger- 
many balance each other as equal, healthy, 
strong powers. In the actual state of af- 
fairs, this appears completely unrealistic. 
Germany rates as a shield nation while 
France is one in need of a shield. Belgium, 
Holland, Luxembourg, Germany, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Turkey form a western shield 
of healthy nations with increasingly strong, 
dependable armies. 

Behind this shield we find two nations, un- 
certain France and Italy, politically spongy 
with communism and needing their full 
energies to work out of their internal weak- 
nesses and build up to strength. 

This is the essential significance of the fall 
of the Laniel government, the end of 9 years 
of trying to make France into something it 
was not ready to be at this time, 


Memorial Day Address by Patrick J. 
McNelis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Patrick J. McNelis, an outstanding pub- 
lic-spirited and highly respected citizen 
of Philadelphia, speaking recently at ex- 
ercises on Memorial Day in Of St. 
Mary's Cemetery, delivered a brilliant 
address which points up some very 
timely thoughts. Mr. McNelis was the 
organizer and past president of the So- 
ciety of Commodore John Barry, United 
States Navy. The address follows: 
REMARKS OF PATRICK J. MCNetts, Past PRESI- 

DENT OF THE SOCIETY OF COMMODORE JOHN 

BARRY, UNITED STATES Navy, AT THE Me- 

MORIAL Day Extkctses or Mm Crry Posr, 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, MEMORIAL Dar, 

1954, at OLD Sr. Mary's CEMETERY, PHILA- 

DELPHIA 

Comrade commander, officers, and mem- 
bers of the Mid City Post, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and friends, we, of the Society of 
Commodore John Barry, United States Navy, 
are honored with the privilege of joining 
once again with you in these annual Me- 
morial Day exercises. The selection of this 
cemetery to conduct these ceremonies is 
most appropriate. I feel it has the unique 
distinction of resting within its hallowed 
bosom, the mortal remains of men who 
served in every war fought for the honor 
and in defense of the United States of 
America. We stand here at the tomb of 
Commodore John Barry, who was one of 
the most distinguished participants of the 
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war that established the independence of 
our great Nation, and has been called by 
many the father of the American Navy. In 
the plot on the north side of the church 
is buried a young veteran of World War II, 
who may have served with many of you pres- 
ent at these rites. I have no doubt that 
veterans of the other wars in which our 
country has been engaged, are also interred 
in these sacred precincts. But our journey 
here today is not to honor flesh and blood. 
Could our eyes penetrate the darkness of 
these graves we would find only the bare 
bones that was their frame in life. Gone 
is the soul, the spirit that animated them 
in their great deeds, and it is to this im- 
mortality that we come to pay tribute. As 
we stand here and gaze at the tomb of 
John Barry, we may read the beautiful eval- 
uation of his character written by his friend, 
Benjamin Rush, early patriot and signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, Let me 
read the epitaph: 

“Let the patriot, the soldier and the 
Christian who visit these mansions of the 
dead, view this monument with respect. 
Beneath it are deposited the remains of John 
Barry. He was born in the County of Wex- 
ford in Ireland, but America was the object 
of his patriotism and the theater of his 
usefulness and honor. In the Revolutionary 
War which established the independence of 
the United States, he bore the commission 
of captain in their infant Navy and after- 
ward became its commander in chief. He 
fought often and once bled in the cause of 
freedom, but his habits of war did not lessen 
in him the peaceful virtues which adorn pri- 
vate life. He was gentle, kind, just and 
charitable, not less beloved by his family 
and his friends than by his grateful coun- 
try. The number and objects of his chari- 
ties will be known only at that time when 
his dust shall be reanimated and when He, 
Who sees in secret, shall reward openly. In 
the full belief of the doctrines of the Gospel, 
he peacefully resigned his soul into the arms 
of his Redeemer on the 13th day of Sep- 
tember 1803, in the 59th year of his age. 
His affectionate widow hath caused this 
marble to be erected to perpetuate his name, 
after the hearts of his fellow citizens have 
ceased to be the living records of his public 
and private virtues.” 

There, my friends, is eloquently described 
the purpose of our Memorial Day exercises, 
by changing to the plural, the pronouns in 
that last sentence—to perpetuate their 
names—thelr deeds—after the hearts of their 
fellow citizens have ceased to be the living 


records of their public and private virtues. 


These men, as you men and women, offered 
themselves to bear arms for their country 
and when that need was past, resumed their 
usual peacetime occupations and were use- 
ful citizens devoted to the welfare of our 
beloved America. As we gazs about us here, 
we cannot help but think that long before 
the Statute of Liberty was erected in New 
York Harbor welcoming the poor and the 
persecuted, yes, and long before the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the poor and the perse- 
cuted had begun to blaze the trails in this 
new land of opportunity. It is evident that 
their love of liberty was woven into the fabric 
of thought in those days and that their con- 
tribution was great in establishing the in- 
dependence of the United States. 

Look at the names around us—Comdr. 
John Barry, father of the American Navy; 
Thomas FitzSimons, officer in the Revolu- 
tionary Army, signer of the Constitution, 
and Representative from Philadelphia in the 
First, Second, and Third Congresses; Gen. 
Stephan Moylan, muster master general of 
Washington's army; Capt. John Rossiter, of 
the War of 1812. The names appearing on 
many of these monuments and the dates of 
their demise, early in the days of our Repub- 
lic, give testimony that many of these patri- 
ots, fleeing persecution In their native Ire- 
land and finding a haven on these shores, 
never hesitated to defend it from all enemies, 
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It is a sad commentary that the land left 
has still to attain that full measure of free- 
dom they helped win for the land of their 
adoption. Through the generations from 
their day to the present, millions of Irish 
have immigrated to America, haye sought 
citizenship, and by their love and devotion 
to our ideals and institutions formed and 
produced a most honorable and useful seg- 
ment of our citizenry, In recent years, since 
World War I, as we have realized the impor- 
tant part we have in international affairs, 
we have become increasingly aware of the 
importance of applying our high ideals to all 
nations, large and small alike. We recall 
that when the Senate of the United States 
ratified the peace treaty in 1920, it appended 
a remarkable reservation in which it de- 
clared: The United States adheres to the 
principle of self-determination and the reso- 
lution of sympathy with the expectations of 
the Irish people for a government of their 
own choice adopted by the Senate June 6, 
1919, and declares that when such govern- 
ment is attained by Ireland—a consumma- 
tion which it is hoped is at hand—it should 
promptly be admitted as a member of the 
League of Nations.” What is more remark- 
able is that this statement was made at a 
period when Ireland literally stood with her 
back to the wall and a British bayonet at her 
throat for daring to set up an Irish Republic 
after the people of all Ireland had voted by 
an 80 percent majority for such a govern- 
ment. Today there are men in the Congress 
of the United States who would like to see 
the fulfillment of these aspirations of the 
Irish people to full nationhood by calling on 
Britain to end the partition of the Emeraid 
Isle. Some of their colleagues labor under 
the impression that it Is a domestic problem 
and that the British colony in northeastern 
Ireland have an ancient and established right 
to a continued occupation of this territory 
and under British rule. The only rights they 
have were established by conquest and plan- 
tation, The present Irish Government will 
guarantee them all the rights of free citizens, 
but only within the framework of the Irish 
Republic. If they desire to remain British 
citizens, that is their privilege, but they 
should not insist on maintaining British 
sovereignty on any part of Irish soil. 

To the immortal spirits of the honored 
dead buried here beneath the hallowed 
shadows of this sacred temple of God, we 
pray that their sacrifices and ours will con- 
tinue to safeguard our beloved land and that 
the blessings of complete independence will 
soon be extended to the Ireland that bore 
them and which they loved. 

President Eisenhower has called on us all 
this Memorial Day to lift our hearts in prayer 
to Almighty God, that peace may come to the 
world—a peace of honor and justice, In the 
face of the unrest and uncertainty that we 
find around us, I would like to quote the 
following lines from the pen of another great 
Irish rebel who escaped to America and lived 
to be one of our greatest journalists, John 
Boyle O'Reilly: 


“God send us peace and keep Red strife 


away; 
But should it come, God send us men and 
steel! 
The land is dead that dare not face the day 
When foreign danger threats the common 
weal, 
Defenders strong are they that homes de- 
fend; 
From ready arms, the spoiler keeps afar. 
Well blest the country that has sons to lend 
From trades of peace to learn the trade of 
war. 
Thrice blest the nation that has every son a 
soldier, 
Ready for the warning sound; 
Who marches homeward when the fight Is 
done 
To swing the hammer and till tho 
ground.“ 
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These words were written in 1862, but they 
are strangely applicable to the present. 

We, of the Society of Commodore John 
Barry, USN, are deeply impressed with the 
unflinching campaign against communism 
being waged by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
We salute the inspiring leadership you have 
furnished in this crusade against the Red 
menace that threatens our institutions and 
way of life. We pledge to your patriotic 
leaders our unqualified support. 

On behalf of President Joseph P. Brown 
and our members here present, I again ex- 
press our deepest appreciation for the cour- 
tesy of your invitation to join with you in 
these ceremonies, 


Bank Failures Old-Fashioned — Federal 
Deposit Insurance Observes 21st Birth- 
day — Another Successful Democratic 
New Deal Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on June 16 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion will be 21 years old. 

This activity is one of the corner- 
stones of the New Deal. It was born 
when our people had lost confidence in 
banks. By restoring that confidence it 
has brought the institution of banking 
to greater than ever heights. Today, 
thanks to this Democratic program, no 
one fears for the safety of his savings. 
This proposal, which, when first made, 
was labeled “socialism,” and at which all 
the other scare epithets were aimed, is 
today considered a model of censerva- 
tism. One of our most conservative 
public figures lent his name to success- 
ful efforts to increase from five to ten 
thousand dollars the amount of deposits 
insured by the Federal Government. 


Mr. Speaker, the Washington Evening 
Star for Thursday, June 3, published a 
brief history of the FDIC, which I include 
as a part of my remarks: 

WHEELS oF GOVERNMENT; FDIC, Born FOR 
‘TROUBLE, MAKES BANK Famous OLD 
FASHIONED 

(By Hector McLean) 

Is your money safe in the bank? 

Today the answer is yes, in large measure 
because of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, which will be 21 years old on 
June 16. 

Twenty years or so ago, however, the ques- 
tion was a real one to worry about. 

In the 2 decades before that, more than 
15,000 banks failed—more than even exist 
in the United States today. 

In the District alone, 16 banks went into 
receivership in the depression years of 1932, 
1933, and 1934. 

In those days, before the Federal Govern- 
ment put its massive credit squarely behind 
the bulk of bank depositors, the merest 
rumor often was enough to send depositors 
stampeding to the cashiers’ windows to get 
their money out before the bank failed. 

Many banks, even sound ones, couldn't 
stand such sudden demands for immediate 
Payoffs—too much of their depositors’ money 
was tied up in loans that couldn't be called 
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in immediately, at least not without dis- 
astrous results. 

One prize example of a run started by 
unfounded rumors happened to the Per- 
petual Building Association, Iich and E 
Streets NW. 

CLASSIC EXAMPLE 

The institution was then in excellent fi- 
nancial health and has continued in that 
condition without interruption to the près- 
ent day. While it is not a bank and is, 
therefore, insured by the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation—an organ- 
ization similar to the FDIC—the example is 
a classic one for all financial institutions. 

The run started about noon February 4, 
1931. By 1 p. m. the Star's switchboard was 
swamped with calls, asking if it were true 
that Perpetual was about to close. 

By 3 p. m. streams of taxicabs were bring- 
ing anxious housewives, with passbooks in 
hand, to get their money. Police were called 
out to try to hold the crowd in line—a line 
that stretched along E Street from lith 
around the corner up 12th to F Street. 

Presidents of other District banks con- 
ferred, determined that Perpetual was in 
sound condition and rushed to its ald. 

Robert V. Fleming, president of Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, arrived with a satchel contain- 
ing $500,000 to help stem the tide. He 
jumped to a counter and waved huge sheafs 
of bills before the milling crowd in the 
lobby, saying that Perpetual was sound and 
there was cash to pay all depositors. 

The run slowed some, but then rolled on 
with $800,000 withdrawn in a single day. 
It broke on February 5, after a 
truck drove up to deposit $900,000 and after 
copies of the Star, with stories demonstrat- 
ing Perpetual’s soundness, had been 
up and down the line of fearful depositors. 
The next day, February 6, all was calm. 

Next year, though, four District banks 
went into the hands of receivers. Depositors 
ultimately got back from 35 to 91 percent 
of their money. 7 

In 1933, two more Washington banks went 
under, and then Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
sworn in as President on March 4, a Friday. 
At 1 a. m., March 6, he declared the national 
bank holiday, which closed all institutions 
in the country. 

Congress rushed through emergency bank- 
ing legislation on March 9 and followed it 
with the Banking Act of June 16, 1933, under 
which the FDIC was established to insure 
depositors against loss resulting from bank 
failures. 

The idea was not new. From 1886 to June 
1933, a total of 150 bills for guaranty or in- 
surance of bank deposits had been intro- 
duced in Congress, 

Many top legislators were involved In the 
Banking Act of 1933, among them Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg, Republican, of Mich- 
igan, and Senator William Gibbs McAdoo, 
Democrat, of California. 

However, the bill signed by President 
Roosevelt on June 16 carried the names of 
Senator Carter Glass, Democrat, of Virginia, 
and Representative Henry Bascom Steagall, 
Democrat, of Alabama, chairman of the 
House Banking Committee. 

But before the storm was over and the 
FDIC got thoroughly squared away, 12 more 
District banks had failed. 

The same pattern prevailed on a national 
scale. Failures Jumped from 519 in 1928 to 
1.542 in 1931 and soared to 2,397 the next 
year. In the 8-month period ended by the 
bank holiday, there were 1,084 failures, 

LAWS CLOSE MANY 


After the week-long holiday, banks re- 
Opened under drastically tightened Govern- 
ment supervision, which forced many out of 
business. In the first 3 days that followed, 
2,630 banks suspended, while another 174 
went under before the end of the year. 

During that time, the PDIC examined 7,785 
banks—with hundreds of borrowed bank ex- 
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aminers—and found that about 1,000 did 
not have enough assets to cover their 
liabilities. 

On January 1, 1934, however, when insur- 
ance of deposits became effective, a total of 
13.201 banks was insured. 

Under rigid Government supervision, bank 
failures dropped year by year, from 57 in 
1934 to only I last year. 

The last time an FDIC-insured bank 
failed—when the FDIC paid off the deposi- 
tors Girectly—was 10 years ago, in 1944. All 
the others since then have been noninsured 
banks. 

In the District and Virginia, by the way, 
all banks are insured—as are 97.8 percent of 
the banks in Maryland. 

There are three noninsured Maryland 
banks. One is a commercial bank of deposit, 
one is a mutual savings bank, and one is 
a nondeposit trust company, which is not 
eligible. 

HOW IT APPLIES 

Insurance applies to both commercial and 
savings banks if incorporated, as it does to 
national and State banks of deposit, which 
are members of the Federal Reserve System, 
and to nonmember national and State 
banks of deposit, which are members of the 
Federal Reserve System, and to nonmember 
national and State banks of deposit, which 
have applied for insurance and have met 
the requirements of law for admission to 
insurance. 

Nationally, 13,651 banks were insured at 
the end of 1953, out of 14,492 banks of de- 
posit, both commercial and savings. 

Only in the five States of New England 
are less than 75 percent of banks insured. 
There, relatively large numbers of mutual 
savings banks do not participate in Federal 
deposit insurance, although they are eligi- 
ble. Some, particularly in Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire, have their own insur- 
ance setup. - 

One big reason for the low rate of failures 
is that FDIC doesn't stand quietly by and 

“wait for the collapse of a bank that is get- 
ting into trouble. 

In most cases, it moves in quickly to 
straighten out the difficulty, much of which 
is caused by what one official calls “human 
frailty—fast women and slow horses.” 

Besides acting as a receiver if the bank 
actually collapses, the FDIC can force ab- 
sorption of a weak insured bank by a strong 
one or render direct financial ald under 
specified circumstances. 

In the case of absorption, nelther depos- 
Itors nor stockholders are likely to lose any 
money. 

INSURES UP TO $10,000 

As it Is, the FDIC does not insure all bank 
deposits. It guarantees up to $10,000, which 
covers 98 percent of depositors, but the un- 
insured portion of such accounts—largely 
held by big corporations—amounts to 46 
percent of total deposits. 

Thus, in case of an outright fallure, much 
of the big accounts might be lost, which 
wouldn't happen in an absorption, 

The FDIC originally was financed through 
capital stock purchased by the Treasury and 
Federal Reserve banks. This was paid off 
with interest nearly 4 years ago, and the 
Corporation now is financed by a $1,451,- 
000,000 deposit insurance fund, built up by 
assesments paid by insured banks and by 
earnings on the FDIC's assets, principally 
Government bonds, 

The FDIC also can borrow up to $3 billion 
from the Treasury, but has never used its 
power. 

During its first 20 years, the FDIC dis- 
bursed $330.3 million to protect 1,391,000 de- 
positors in 422 banks, but estimates its final 
loss will be only $25.7 million when all the 
banks’ assets are finally liquidated. 

And, if the FDIC terminates a bank's in- 
surance, it must notify depositors before- 
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hand. Also, insurance continues on existing 
accounts for 2 years in that case. 
SEVEN-MILLION-DOLLAR COST 

The FDIC's cost of administration and ex- 
pense in 1953 was about $7 million, 4.2 per- 
cent of its total income. 

At the end of that year it had 1,028 em- 
ployees, nearly three-fourths of whom were 
members of the Division of Examination. 

The Corporation maintains offices in each 
of its 12 districts, in addition to the Wash- 
ington office in the National Press Bullding. 

The district offices are part of the Division 
of Examination, and each is under the direc- 
tion of a supervising examiner. Washington 
is in the fourth district, under Robert N. 
McLeod, who has offices in Richmond. 

Overall direction of the Corporation is in 
the hands of a three-man Board of Directors, 
of whom the Comptroller of the Currency of 
the United States is automatically one. The 
other two are appointed by the President, 
with the consent of the Senate. 

The present Chairman is H. Earl Cook, who 
took over the job May 10, 1953. A Republi- 
can, he has been a member of the Board since 
1947 and was made Chairman by General 
Eisenhower, shortly after he became Presi- 
dent. 

IARL STEPS DOWN 


Maple T. Harl, a Democrat, who had been 
Chairman since 1946, stepped down at that 
time and continues as a Director. The 
Comptroller of the Currency is Ray M. Gid- 
ney, New York and Cleveland banker, a Re- 
publican, who was appointed by President 
Eisenhower on April 16, 1953. 

Mr. Cook, 67, an Ohio banker, was named 
State superintendent of banks by Gov. John 
W. Bricker in 1943, He is married to the 
former Edna Ehmann and is the father of 
three grown children, two daughters and a 
son. He lives at 3200 16th Street NW. 

Mr. Gidney, 67, has a home in Ohio and 
stays at the Jefferson Hotel here. He has 
been married to the former Jean Ellison 
Brock since 1913 and is the father of three 
sons. 

Mr. Harl, 61, came to the FDIC from Colo- 
rado, where he was a State bank commis- 
sioner. Married to the former Maybelle May- 
field, of Richmond, Mo., he is the father of 
one daughter. He lives at 4000 Cathedral 
Avenue NW. 


Point 4 Builds for World Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Clarence R. Decker entitled “Point 4 
Builds for World Peace.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Porwr 4 Bums ron WORLD Peace 
(By Clarence R. Decker) 

(Evrror's Norx.— The courageous efforts of 
point 4 men and women as our greatest hope 
for the future in ideological war between 
American freedom and Soviet servitude.) 

“There are at this time two great nations 
In existence which, proceeding from different 
points, appear to be advancing toward the 
same end. I mean the United States of 
America and Russia. 
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“All other nations seem to have nearly 
reached their natural limits, and they have 
only to maintain their power; but these are 
still in the act of growth. All others have 
stopped, or continue to advance with ex- 
treme difficuity; these alone are proceeding 
with ease and celerity along a path to which 
no limit can be perceived. * * * 

“The American relies upon personal in- 
terest to accomplish his ends, and gives free 
scope to the unguided strength and common 
sense of the people; the Russian centers all 
authority of society in a single arm. The 
principal authority of the former is free- 
dom; of the latter, servitude. 

“Their starting point is different, and their 


Causes are not the same, yet each of them- 


seems marked out * * to sway the des- 
tintes of half the globe.” 

These observations appeared in 1835 in a 
book, Democracy in America, written by the 
distinguished French statesman, Alexis de 
Tocqueville—119 years ago, and 14 years 
before the appearance of Karl Marx's Com- 
munist Manifesto. The problem, although 
aggravated by communism and fascism, arose 
long before Marx was born and it will con- 
tinue for many years to come, It is the an- 
cient and perennial struggle between two 
profoundly irreconcilable ways of life—free- 
dom and servitude—but the struggle today 
is as cruel, destructive, and fatal as anything 
the Caesars, czars, or Nazis ever perpe- 
trated. 

The ideological war of our century is all 
the more ominous when we recognize that 
the appallingly low level of human existence 
throughout the world precludes for most 
peoples any real freedom to choose wisely 
between the alternatives. The vast majority 
of the world’s population lives in filth, dis- 
ease, poverty, and jgnorance—an existence as 
low as in any previous period of remembered 
history. 

The greatest hope for the future Is to be 
found in the courageous and imaginative 
efforts of some men and women everywhere 
to give order and meaning to the chaos of 
our times. We speak of men and women be- 
cause people, far more than government, 
represent the creative forces of life. This 
seems to us true whether people work for 
government or private business and social 
institutions, 5 

We have seen what has happened to a 
country like Turkey in the past 30 years—a 
country transformed from feudalism into a 
progressive, modern nation almost overnight. 
We have seen the building of hydroelectric 
plants, irrigation systems, universities, medi- 
cal centers, hospitals, and health programs 
in many backward areas. We have met 
women, like the 70-year-old minister of 
health in Delhi, fighting gallantly against 
seemingly insuperable odds. We have 
watched with pride as American goods and 
services flowed throughout the world, and 
we have seen with equal pride the valuable 
resources of other countries enrich our own 
Ute and stimulate our native Ingenuity. 

Let us consider people. I worked with 
Otto Hunerwadel. We had flown from Ran- 
goon into the unsettled mountainous region 
of the northern Shan States, next door to 
Communist China. There we visited some 
of the homes of over 300,000 people in 1,500 
villages which had been sprayed with DDT 
in a gigantic drive against debilitating ma~ 
laria. We saw the new health center, with 
tts special training unit for midwives. We 
Inspected the agricultural center, where Otto 
Hunerwadel worked with native personnel. 

Otto, a former Tennessee agricultural ex- 
pert, was teaching Burmese farmers how to 
improve the quality of their produce, espe- 
cially rice, so necessary to the food-deficit 
countries of Japan, the Philippines, Java, 
Malaya, Ceylon, and India. Hunerwadel set 
a fast pace across the countryside despite an 
artificial leg, and, practical farmer that he 
was, his hands were often deep in the rich 
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soll of Burma, He demonstrated to village 
farmers the preparation of land for wheat, 
the use of pesticides, the value of commer- 
cial fertilizers; he showed how fruit trees 
could be protected; he advised local black- 
smiths how to mold plow points more effi- 
ciently. 

Otto died a year ago—died literally in the 
harness. His many Burmese friends miss 
his friendly hand. After that trip I could 
better understand what the 43-year-old 
Prime Minister U Nu meant when he told me 
that a healthy and hopeful people were the 
best insurance against communism and ex- 
pressed his country’s deep appreciation to 
Burma's new American friends, 

In Indonesia one thinks of Reginald 
Fiedler, a fishery expert from California. 
The vast waters of that country teem with 
fish, yet the protein intake of Indonesians is 
appallingly low. Fiedler took a long look at 
the problem. The result was the installation 
of a few diesel engines in sallboats the Indo- 
nesian themselves built, plus 75 new power 
craft. It ts estimiated that the faster boats 
increased the fish catch some 35,000 tons last 
year. The Indonesian Government now plans 
to build refrigerator plants and enlarge the 
road system so the fish can be moved back 
into the mountainous and other remote areas 
quickly. In a very real sense this is the mod- 
ern counterpart of the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes. 

In Indochina there was young Dr. War- 
ren Winkelstein teaching the people how to 
fight malaria, yaws, leprosy and other dire 
diseases of the Far East. Together we visited 
villages near the Communist front to see the 
newly established dispensaries with their 
wonder drugs, to inspect the health educa- 
tlon programs now serving over a million 
people, and to watch point 4 trained local 
nurses treating patients suffering from the 
painful and blinding disease of trachoma. 
In some areas as much as 90 percent of 
the population is afflicted. We were treat- 
ing some 70,000 persons a month. The pro- 
gram is so popular that families behind the 
Communist lines around Hanol sneak 
through for care. We helped them for hu- 
manitarian reasons, but we knew that when 
they returned home they became our most 
powerful propagandist in the psychological 
war against communism. 

Psychological war imevitably brings to 
mind Leo Hochstetter who accompanied us 
through Southeast Asia. Leo was known as 
the Marconi and Alexander Graham Bell 
of Indochina. That country forms an area 
slightly larger than Texas, half of it moun- 
tainous, populated by 29 million people 
drawn from many ethnic groups and speak- 
ing three major languages, Most of the peo- 
ple are illiterate. There are few newspapers, 
radio sets are scarce, and the rural postal 
system was disrupted by the Communists, 
An information program was essential to 
combat Communist propaganda, to publicize 
self-help techniques, to aid the Ministry of 
Education to communicate more effectively 
with their own peoples, 

Leo's answers were tailored to meet the sit- 
uation: air-drops of simple, colorful pam- 
phiets over remote areas; a picture-poster 
newspaper showing concrete achievements; 
distribution of community radios to market 
places; moblle sound-movie trucks. Leo's 
psychological war paid off. Communists took 
every opportunity to undermine him in their 
propaganda. Leo wasn't worried. “The 
Commies gave us free publicity,” he said. 
“They couldn't propagandize against good 
health, better crops or emergency relief and 
make it stick.” 

While the hot war continues in Indochina, 
much of our effort to strengthen the free 
world goes for relief. Herman Holiday, our 
relief chief, personified American friendship 
to thousands of innocent victims. The 37- 
year-old Negro from Indianapolis—carrying 
the ball from Saigon to Hanoi instead of 
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on Tuskegee’s gridiron— measured up to all- 
American standards. Six-foot, four-inch 
“Big Herman” towered high above the small- 
Statured Indochinese, but the weary, sick, 
and homeless who saw him hard at work in 
their villages knew that his heart fitted his 
giant stature. Mortar fire didn't stop Her- 
man from getting calico, rice, canned milk, 
&nd other relief goods to the needy. His 
Tairness and concern for the underdog gave 
the people the will to live and to fight for 
Treedom. 

These and other efforts are the product of 
Government efforts, private efforts or a 
healthy combination of the two, but actually 
the point 4 program represents only a small, 
if important, aspect of the fight to build a 
Tree world. We know, our friends abroad 
know, that the United States is not rich 
enough, strong endugh, or wise enough to 
underwrite the globe, and their pride would 
Dot permit it if we were. 

Im all this, of course, we are not purely 
altruistic. The program I hope we can pro- 
mote on all these fronts helps us to replace 
©ur dwindling supplies of strategic ma- 
terials—iead, zinc, copper, tin, manganese, 
Uranium, and many others. Never before 
has the United States held a greater stake in 
World economy. And never before has the 
world held a greater stake in the American 
economy. 

We have come a long way in recent years 
in learning that foreign policy is something 
more than a purely economic, political, or 
military matter. We know that it is basically 
a moral problem concerned with human dig- 


ity and self-respect. As a matter of intelli- 


gent self-interest, we admit frankly that we 
need the world’s raw materials and that we 
do not want its vast resourc.s and man- 
Power turned against us, but, above all, we 
know that we need the cultural and spiritual 
friendship of its peoples because we are citi- 
* of the same planet and want to keep 
t free, 


Flexible Promises, Too 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include the following edi- 
torial from the twice-a-week Dunklin 
Democrat, of Kennett, Mo., published by 
Jack Stapleton, Jr., who makes a perti- 
nent observation relative to this admin- 
istration’s attitude toward the farmers 
of America: 

FLEXIBLE Promises, Too 

The flexible farm price-support program 
of President Eisenhower and Agriculture 
Secretary Benson received a setback last 
Week when the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee approved a rigid price-support program 
for another year. The recommendation of 
the House committee was overwhelmingly in 
favor of the stable support program, with a 
21 to 8 vote for fixed supports. 

Immediately after the action of the House 
Committee, which is designed to maintain 
farm income for at least another year, Ben- 
son indicated he would ask President Eisen- 
hower to veto the bill if and when it gets 
to the White House. 

What a strange situation this is. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture wants to veto legislation 
designed to maintain the farmer's income. 
What makes it even stranger is that Presi- 
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dent Elsenhower may be inclined to follow 
Benson's dation. 

And to top it all off is the fact that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower campaigned on the promise 
of 100 percent of parity. Apparently the man 
from Abilene believes not only in flexible 
price supports but in flexible campaign 
promises as well. 


Extension of 90 Percent Parity Price 
Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, an edi- 
torial entitled An Indefensible Compro- 
mise,” which appeared in the Evening 
Star of Thursday, June 10, 1954. In this 
editorial the proposal to extend for 1 
year the rigid 90 percent of parity price 
support on certain basic farm products 
is denounced as “an indefensible compro- 
mise.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN INDEFENSIDLE COMPROMISE 

It is neither surprising nor commendable 
that the House Agriculture Committee has 
voted for a 1-year extension of the rigid 90 
percent of parity price support on certaain 
basic farm products. Committee Chairman 
Hope has said that a “compromise was in- 
evitable” on President Eisenhower's recom- 


mendation for a flexible price support form- + 


ula and it was known that maintaining the 
current high supports was the “compromise” 
favored by the farm bloc. 

The high, rigid price-support program was 
adopted originally as a temporary wartime 
measure and parity has been calculated for 
the most part on a price relationship of 40 
years ago. The program has resulted in the 
Government purchase of billions of dollars 
of farm commodities, products that were 
destined to be surplus even before they were 
planted or harvested. Millions of tons of 
these commodities—including cotton, wheat, 
corn, tobacco, rice, and peanuts—are in stor- 
age today, many of them deteriorating. The 
consumer-taxpayer has underwritten not 
only the original costs of purchasing and 
storage, but simultaneously is paying higher 
prices for the same foods because of the 
relatively short supply created by the Gov- 
ernment purchasing program. The princi- 
pal beneficiaries, as the President pointed 
out to Congress in his farm message last 
January, have been the 2 million large and 
highly mechanized farming units that pro- 
duce about 85 percent of our agricultural 
output. Little or no benefit has gone to, 
about 3.5 million small farmers. 

The principle of flexible price supports 
and a modernized formula for calculating 
parity already have been written into lew 
but their application has been postponed by 
just such a compromise as that now favored 
by the House committee. 

The President, acting upon the basis of a 
year’s study by farm leaders and qualified 
‘authorities, asked in his January message 
for termination of the rigid price-support 
program and its replacement at the end of 
this year by a flexible system related more 
closely to supply and demand. Various 
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safeguards, including gradual application of 
a modernized parity formula and the insula- 
tion from commercial markets of present 
Government stocks, were proposed. 

It has been clear from the beginning that 
a tough fight in Congress was facing the 
administration on this issue. At a recent 
mews conference, however, the President 
said flatly that he was not prepared to com- 
promise the principles of his program. The 
House committee compromise does violence 
to those principles. There is a political 
risk, of course, in offending the farm States 
by forcing an end to the high price supports 
but there is a broader national interest here 
in ending this costly and wasteful type of 
program. The President should be upheld in 
his position on this matter. 


The Crisis in Guatemala 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, all 
friends of freedom in the Western Hemi- 
sphere are following with deepest inter- 
est the latest reports from Guatemala— 
storm center of Communist colonial in- 
tervention. 

It is clear that the long-suffering peo- 
ple of that land and those leaders who 
are truly representative of them—have 
come to a decision. They have decided 
that the time is overdue to stand up in 
defense of liberty against the Commu- 
nist minority clique which has, like an 
octopus, fastened its tentacles around 
every facet of national life and which 
has even reached out beyond Guate- 
mala’s borders to try to strangle sov- 
ereignty elsewhere. 

At stake in the crisis, now apparently 
approaching a climax, is this issue among 
others: whether or not a people will 
march up the road to greater economic 
blessings, to higher standards of living, 
improved health and education, better 
housing within a democratic framework, 
and in unity with its neighbors; or 
whether a people will be taken in the 
wrong direction, cruelly deceived by 
Communist wolves, wearing sheep's 
clothing and bleating slogans of the very 
ideals—which the Communists them- 
selves utterly despise. 

The Guatemalan people have every 
right to achieve their national birth- 
right. 

No people in the world more desires 
this than the people of our own country. 

But we know that there is no greater 
enemy of Guatemalan sovereignty, no 
greater enemy of her economic prosper- , 
ity, of her political liberty, of her or any 
other country’s judicial ways, of religious 
devotion, than the Communist colonial 
enemy. 0 

More and more, the American press 
has alerted the people of our country 
to the deadly danger of communism in 
Guatemala. The press has raised the 
visibility and pierced the fog generated 
by Red lies. 

Some of the press comments, I am 
glad to note, have been based, in turn, 
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on some of the remarks which I per- 
sonally have made on the Senate floor. 
It is my intention to continue to bring 
the facts of this situation to the atten- 
tion of the American people. 

I ask unanimous consent that several 
newspaper articles and editorials from 
the Dallas Morning News, the Scripps- 
Howard Press, and the Nashville Banner 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Dallas Morning News] 
REDS IN GUATEMALA PUPPETS OF KREMLIN 
(By Wayne Gard) 

In the cold war Russia still is calling the 
plays. Just when the United States seemed 
about to take more vigorous action in Indo- 
china, the Kremlin ordered a new crisis in 
Central America. That move diverted at- 
tention from southeast Asia to our own back 
yard, where Red penetration has been going 
on for years. 

The recent big shipment of arms to Guate- 
Mala wasn't for defense. The neighbors of 
that small country, now a puppet of Russia, 
haven't been making any trouble. But 
trouble for them—and for us—is being 
brewed in the Kremlin. Air bases in Guate- 
mala are only a short bomber hop from the 
Panama Canal—and from Dallas and the 
Texas oll fields. 

Last year Russia came near taking over 
the government of a South American coun- 
try, British Guiana. She was thwarted in 
that, but in Guatemala she has succeeded 
by a long process of quiet penetration. Shé 
has gained there a springboard for attacks 
on other parts of the Western Hemisphere. 

Officials in Guatemala have tried to make 
out that the communism in that country 
la a home-grown variety. They have denied 
that they are under the thumb of Moscow. 
But the facts show that they merely are put- 
ting out propaganda typical of Communists 
everywhere. Guatemala officials take im- 
portant actions only on orders from Mos- 
cow. The country is no longer a republic 
but a satellite of Russia. 

In a speech in the Senate last January, 
long before the present crisis arose, Senator 
ALEXANDER Writer, of Wisconsin, showed 
clearly the new status of Guatemala. He 
pointed out that Reds hold many key posts 
in the government of that country and that 
they are a part of a movement for world 
revolution, directed from the Kremlin. 
Meanwhile, they spur the spread of com- 
munism in Guatemala and nearby countries. 

Senator Wer showed that Communists 
occupy key spots in the government of 
Guatemala, Including such fields as radio, 
press, farm administration, and social se- 
curity. Both the chief of the press section 
of the President's publicity office and the di- 
rector of radiobroadcasting are active Com- 
munists. 

In the department which administers the 
agrarian reform law, the No. 2 official, who is 
chief of the lands division, is a Communist. 
The chief clerk of the department is the wife 
of the head of the Communist Party. More 
than 15 other officials in the department, 
including 4 farm inspectors, are admitted 
Communists. 

Other Communists in the Government in- 
clude the director of the s0cial-security 
agency and the deputy inspector general of 
labor. The leaders of the party have made 
frequent visits to Moscow and, on their re- 
turn, have carried out orders received there, 
The Guatemalan party has saluted Moscow 
as “a beacon for the workers of the world.” 

The Government of Guatemala provided a 
theater for the Communist Party for its first 
public rally. Government agencies support 
the Communist dally paper with advertising. 
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Meanwhile, day after day, the Government 
newspaper and radio station have been 
spreading for years propaganda against the 
United States and in favor of Russia. 


[From the Washington Dally News of 
May 31, 1954] 

Irs Time To Face THE Facts: GUATEMALAN 
Government Is INCONTROVERTIBLY RED 
(By Edward Tomlinson) 

There has been a dangerous tendency in 
this country to blame labor union bosses 
and other Moscow agents for all the commu- 
nistic activities in Guatemala, and to ab- 
solve President Jacob Arbenz and his admin- 
istration from any direct association with the 
movement, The Guatemalan Army is also 
generally credited with being free of any ac- 
tual Red affiliations. 

Yet, every bit of evidence points to the fact 
that the Guatemalan President and his Cabi- 
net are willing servants of the Kremlin and 
that the military backs them to the hilt. 

President Arbenz was and is the head of 
the army. Yet neither he, the Cabinet, nor 
the army has given the slightest indication 
that they disapprove of any of the commu- 
nistic activities in their country. 

They have, without exception openly aided 
and abetted every communistic move and 
demonstration. They have ruthlessly put 
down every open resistance to communism. 

Nor can they be ignorant of whom and 
what they are supporting. They have openly 
and continuously played the game of such 
avowed Communists as Manuel Guttierez, 
Manuel Fortuny, and other labor leaders. 

President Arbenz and his advisers have 
practiced every radical and extremist policy 
advocated and instigated by their Red labor 
leaders. 

They have carried out the Reds“ expropria- 
tion schemes, protected and encouraged them 
in demonstrations against United States in- 
terests, and have denounced this country 
every time it has asked about the arbitrary 
treatment of its nationals, 


CONTROLLED PRESS 


The Arbenz government has permitted the 
‘avowed Reds to use the Government-con- 
trolled radio and press to broadcast and 
openly spread the despicable and false Chi- 
nese charges that the United States engaged 
in germ warfare in Korea. 

The Arbenz regime has permitted Red 
union heads, leaders of student groups, to 
travel back and forth behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. It has opened the country’s doors to 
and received with open arms all the Russian 
sympathizers and known Reds from neigh- 
boring countries—Vicenti Lombardo Tole- 
dano, of Mexico; Pablo Neruda, of Chile; and 
numerous others. It plays host to Commu- 
nist-sponsored international peace meetings 
and other conferences, 

President Arbenz and his government de- 
nounce as subversive every anti-Communist 
comment and criticism and even the warn- 
ing of the church against the Red menace. 

The archbishop of Guatemala in his re- 
cent pastoral letter warning against Russian 
Communists was at pains not to criticize the 
President personally, or any oficial of the 
Government. But the Government press, 
radio, and Government political party lead- 
ers all denounced the primate’s statement as 
a vicious attack on the Chief Executive and 
his administration. 


NEWSMEN ATTACKED 


Although American correspondents and 
editorial writers have usually stated that 
“President Arbenz is himself not a Commu- 
nist.” every Guatemalan official, including 
Arbenz himself, has denounced the “imperi- 
alistic and capitalistic Yankee press“ for mis- 
representation. 

At the Caracas Conference the United 
States delegation in its advocacy of an anti- 
Communist resolution never mentioned 
Guatemala. Yet the Guatemalan Foreign 
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Minister directed every one of his state- 
ments and tirades against what he called 
United States intervention. 

Guatemalan officials and diplomats have 
been and are busy interfering and interven- 
ing in the afMiairs of practically all thelr 
neighbors. 

For 3 years and more they have openly 
campaigned, by radio, newspapers, pam- 
phiets, and secret agents against the British 
in British Honduras, Before Col, Jose 
Remon was elected President, the Guate- 
malan Ambassador in Panama openly con- 
nived with local extremists and known Reds 
as President-elect Remon, a militant anti- 
Communist, made it known he would not tol- 
erate any foreign diplomat Who consorted 
with these elements. 

The Ambassador did not wait for Sr. 
Remon's inauguration, but left the Isthmian 
capital well in advance of the event. 


NEIGHBORS COMPLAIN 


The El Salvador and Nicaraguan Govern- 
ments have frequently charged Guatemalan 
Reds with interfering with their internal 
affairs. 

Nicaragua has finaily broken diplomatic 
relations with the Arbenz government. 
There is convincing evidence in Washington 
that Guatemalans were involved in the re- 
cent plot, originating in Costa Rica to as- 
sassinate President Anastasio Somoza and 
his family, 

The Honduran Government not only 
blames Guatemalan plotters, including three 
Guatemalan. consuls, for the paralyzing 
strike which has stopped every activity in 
the United States-owned banana flelds and 
other enterprises in the eastern part of the 
country. 

American businessmen and American om- 
cials have known of and been in possession 
of indisputable proof of the truthfulness of 
these charges for more than a year, 


ARMS IMPORTED 


Now the Arbenz government has imported 
a large shipment of arms from an Iron Cur- 


tain country. Although Washington has 


evidence the Guatemalans deny these arms 
came from Russia or Poland, They do not 
deny these arms may have come from 
Czechoslovakia, which is the principal arms 
producer of the satellite states. 

Just how much more evidence do we need 
to explode the myth, or disabuse ourselves 
of the idea that Jacobo Arbenz and company 
are innocent dupes of communistic plot in- 
stead of the tools of Moscow that they are? 


— 


[From the Nashville Banner of May 20, 1954] 
GUATEMALA; POWpDERKEG 


The governments of Latin America are 
not one in the checkrein, proposed at Car- 
acas last March, to curb Communist infil- 
tration. Though the majority of the coun- 
tries represented at that conference did back 
the Dulles proposal to exchange information 
on that point, there was one that did not. 
That was Guatemala. 

It was Guatemala also which voted against 
the resolution which termed Red infiltration 
“a threat to the sovereignty and political 
independence of the American states (which) 
would call for consultation and appropriate 
action in accordance with existing treaties." 
The vote on that point was 17 to 1—Argen- 
tina and Mexico abstaining. 

So it Is no surprise that Guatemala de- 
clines to say yea or nay to the report from 
Washington that a cargo of arms has been 
sent from the Communist zone of Germany. 
Nevertheless, there is pertinency in this Na- 
tion's warning that it ls a grave develop- 
ment, 

The fact is that Guatemala Is the staging 
area of Red penetration and insurrection. 
It did not become that yesterday or last 
month. It has been that ever since a plia- 
ble government within it ylelded to Com- 
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munist infiltrators working like termites 
from within—succeeding not only in their 
expropriation of American property, but in 
turning the policy of that government into 
& hymn of hate against the United States. 

We have fought a war against commu- 
nism in Korea. We are beginning to face 
the realities of an identical threat in Indo- 
china. But within 1,000 miles of the United 
States—at its very back door; on the edge 
of the Panama Canal, and at the key point 
Of Western Hemispheric security, America 
Yor years has tolerated a nemesis real and 
growing. 

Mere talk won't stop that. Conferences 
Won't stop it, unless back of the agree- 
ments they produce jis a formula of action 
for mutual security. It is time to face these 
facts as facts—andact in the light of them. 
There is danger in Asia. There is danger 
Just as immediate, far more direct and closer 
home, in what is going on in Guatemala. 

If Guatemala is acquiring such armaments 
legally for its own defensive arsenal that 
is one thing—and obviously, as a sovereign 
power, within the law. If on the other hand 
it is a surreptitious deal, by which a Red 
Wrecking crew is arming itself, that Is some- 
thing else. 

The hostility of the Communist conspir- 
acy nesting there—and tolerated there—de- 
mands watching. American authorities are 
on solid legal ground, and discharging the 
Obligation of international agreement, in 
Warning colleagues to the south that Mos- 
cow has turned loose Communist agitators 
3 strife and chaos in Central Amer- 


The warning is in order. The Caracas pact 
Was designed to mobilize inter tional safe- 
guards by just such action in exchanging 
information. As a land within throwing 
distance of the Panama Canal, Guatemala 
is a point to watch. 

From the Nashville Banner of May 21, 1954] 
A Securiry JOB ar HOME 


‘The United States and our Latin American 
Colleagues jointly concerned in hemispheric 
security cannot dismiss as a. triviality the 
bulldup of hostility—Communist-born, and 
Boviet-fed conspiracy—centering in Guate- 
mala. They cannot ignore the facts in the 
Case, an ominous detail of which was the 
arms shipment from Poland for whatever 
trigger-happy purpose the addressee may 
entertain. 

Washington is not ignoring the facts. The 
Gay of sleepwalking is over. It passed with 
the exodus of Trumanism and Achesonism; 
and the policy of vigilance replacing Polly- 
anna diplomacy is evident in America’s warn- 
ing enunciated by President Eisenhower, 
against allowing establishment of a Red 
Outpost on this continent. 

In picking Guatemala as a base of opera- 
tions, the Communists chose geographically 
& key point. In Central America, a conven- 
ient staging area from which to foment strife 
north and south; adjacent to the Panama 
Canal. And the government of Guaterhala 
obviously is not averse to playing the stooge 
in that game, It elaborately shunned par- 
ticipation in the Caracas agreement, which 
candidly declared the concern of 17 nations 
against Communist aggression. 

It is time to face the primary security facts, 
and for the nations involved to stand up and 
be counted, 

The safety and welfare of North, Central, 
and South America demand solidarity of 
mutual effort, to defend the hemisphere, 

The policy for all too many years has been 
aid dispatched across two oceans with no 
corresponding concern for security at home, 
on these continents. 


There is danger, and has been, in Europe. 


There is danger, and has been, in Asia. But 
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the ultimate objectives of Communist con- 
quest, stemming from Moscow, are the United 
States and its American neighbors. 

Any security policy overlooking that fact is 
flimsy and shortsighted, It's like dispatching 
the fire department to Dan and Beersheba 
when the arsonist is loose in your own neigh- 
borhood. 

Security at home is America's job; the 
Americas’ job, to be done together. 


By His Patience and Dignity a Soutkeast 
Missouri Jurist Brings Distinction to the 
Federal Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted, I am including 
herewith a resolution recently adopted 
by Pemiscot County Post, No, 88, of the 
American Legion, commending Federal 
Judge Roy W. Harper, of St. Louis, for 
his impartiality, patience, and dignity in 
handling the trial of the five Commu- 
nists in St. Louis which resulted in their 
conviction and sentencing to prison 
terms, 

I join with Judge Harper’s other 
friends in southeast Missouri, where he 
was reared and where he established an 
enviable record as an outstanding lawyer 
befcre his appointment to the United 
States district court, in this expression 
of esteem and in extending to him our 
congratulations for the splendid record 
which he has made and is making as a 
member of that judicial body. 

I believe that the following resolution 
expresses the feeling not only of the 
American Legion members, but of the 
thousands of other friends of Judge 
Harper throughout this State and 
Nation: 

Whereas Hon. Roy W. Harper, Judge of the 
United States District Court in St. Louis, is 
a native of Pemiscot County, Mo., and Ils now 
and has been for a great many years a mem- 
ber of Pemiscot County Post, No. 88, the 
American Legion; 

Whereas the membership of this post has 
followed the long trial of United States 
against certain Communists, and has mar- 
veled at the patience and dignity with which 
Judge Harper conducted the trial, and by 
reason thereof the membership of this post 
wishes to publicly commend Judge Harper 
therefore: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Pemiscot County Post, No. 
88, the American Legion, go on record and 
publicly commend Judge Harper for his 
patience, dignity, fairness, and impartial 
conduct throughout the trial of said Com- 
munists. The result of this trial fortifies 
our faith in the American way of life and 
the things for which we fought; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be mailed to the President of the United 
States, our United States Senators, our Rep- 


resentatives in Congress, the Department of 


Justice, and to Judge Harper. 
J. R. HUTCHISON, 
James T, AHERN, 
JAMES M. REEVES, 
Committee, 
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Eisenhower Won’t Succeed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Eisenhower Won't Succeed,” 
written by Prof. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 
and published in the New Republic of 
April 5, 1954. I commend it to the atten- 
tion of the American people. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EISENHOWER WON'T SUCCEED—THE LOGIC or A 
SINGLE-INTEREST PARTY Is A WEAKENING OF 
THE PRESIDENCY 

(By Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.) 

The battlefield of American politics is often 
dark and confused, with shouts and sighs 
and bloodcurdling screams echoing through 
the night, and occasional flares, rockets, and 
bombs bursting in air to provide bricf and 
delusive impressions of light and action. 
These latter are the flaming distractions of 
our politics, like the firing of MacArthur in 
1951 and the Cohn-Schine case today; and 
they often appear for a moment to be the 
pivots of our whole political equilibrium. 
But, in retrospect, they may come to seem 
almost irrelevant. Underneath the sound 
and fury, often concealed by the dazzle or 
drowned out by the blare, there remains a 
persistent deeper logic in American political 
life. In the long run, this continuity may 
be more important in political behavior than 
all the clamor of the moment, ; 

Thus many interpretations have been 
offered of the essential significance of the 
change which took place in our national gov- 
ernment a year ago. That change has been 
defined in many ways—from Democratic to 
Republican, from lberal to conservative, 
from left to right, from vice to virtue, from 
soft-on-communism to McCarthyism, from 
government-by-crony to government-by- 
postponement, and so on, but perhaps in the 
end its enduring significance—and the cen- 
tral explanation of the vicissitudes of the 
new administration—may be seen to lie in 
the consequences of a change from govern- 
ment by a multi-interest to government by a 
single-interest party. 2 

Such a contention as this will be read, no 
doubt, as a partisan statement; and it is cer- 
tainly impossible for the writer to deny po- 
litical allegiances. Yet the basic thesis here 
suggested is not a partisan thesis. The role 
of interests in a free society has long been 
recognized by politicians and political scien- 
tists of all parties. James Madison, writing 
of the relatively primitive America of 1787, 
pointed out in the Federalist Papers that 
the competition among these interest groups 
provided most of the material and motives 
of democratic politics. “A landed interest, 
a manufacturing interest, a mercantile in- 
terest, a moneyed interest, with many lesser 
interests, grow up of necessity in civilized 
nations,” Madison observed, “and divide 


“them into different classes, actuated by dif- 


ferent sentiments and views. The regula- 
tions of these various and interfering in- 
terests forms the principal task of modern 
legislation, and involves the spirit of party 
and faction in the necessary and ordinary 
operations of the Government.” 

If free society consists of a diversity of 
interests, one of these interests is likely to 
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be more powerful than the others; and, if 
this interest is considerably more powerful, 
and tf its power is sustained over a long 
period, it is likely to goad the lesser inter- 
ests into an alliance against it. Under a 
two-party political system, one party thus 
tends to fall under the sway of the major 
interest, and the other party to become the 
instrument of the coalition of minority in- 
terests. The question then becomes whether 
the principal tasks of modern legislation— 
the regulation of these various and inter- 
fering interests—is likely to be best con- 
ducted by the single-interest party or by the 
multl-interest party; whether, in other 
words, the most powerful special interest of 
the Nation or the popular coalition against 
it is more likely to serve the national in- 
terest and the general welfare. 

Obviously no interest in a free society is 
monolithic. All of Madison's interest groups 
had their internal disagreements over minor 
issues and even their dissenters on major 
issues; and the schimatics from the ranks 
of the most powerful interest—which in re- 
cent American history has meant the non- 
conformist members of the business com- 
munity—are always likely to be considerable 
in number and influence. Yet the existence 
of such interior dissent and even heresy 
does not render meaningless Madison's con- 
cept of interest. Businessmen may wrangle 
among themselves over tariffs, trade union- 
ists over union jurisdiction, farmers over 
the techniques of price supports; but each 
group tends to close ranks when confronted 
by an external challenge. No interest group 
can deliver all its members, thank heaven; 
yet each can deliver enough to establish its 
own Identity as an interest group. Thus, 
when Secretary of the Interlor McKay re- 
cently remarked, “We're here in the saddle as 
an administration representing business and 
industry,” he was making a meaningful ob- 
servation; and equally meaningful, of course, 
would be the implied contrast—that the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations rep- 
resented other groups than business and in- 
dustry. 

We have, indeed, been accustomed in this 
country for nearly a generation to multi- 
interest government, government by a coali- 
tion composed of members of the several 
minority interest groups (minority, that is, 
in terms of effective power). Since the days 
of Jefferson and Madison, the Democratic 
Party has traditionally been the receptacle 
for these miscellaneous lesser interests of the 
Nation. Sometimes, such Interests have had 
very little else in common except their oppo- 
sition to rule by the first Interest. Jeffer- 
son's celebrated botanizing expedition up the 
Hudson in 1791 may not, latter-day scholar- 
ship now suggests, have sealed any alliances 
with Tammany Hall; but the partnership 
between the northern city boss and the 
southern planter was born in the first decade 
of the Republic, and in the years since ever 
more jarring sects have crowded under the 
Democratic tent. What was an implicit con- 
ception of the party with Jefferson became 
more explicit with Jackson. In later years 
Bryan and Wilson revitalized the theory of 
the Democratic Party as an alliance of the 
lesser groups against rule by the major group; 
and under Franklin D. Roosevelt, of course, 
this pluralistic conception reached its most 
complete and effective fulfillment. 

What is the essence of a multi-interest 
administration? It ls surely that the leading 
interests in society are all represented in the 
interior processes of policy formation, which 
can be done only if members or advocates of 
these interests are included in key positions 
of government. Thus the Roosevelt and Tru- 
man administrations functioned, in this 
sense, as working expressions of American 
pluralism. The farmers, the laboring men, 
the intellectuals and the nonconformists 
businessmen were all represented in the Gov- 
ernment; and the politicians played their 
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proper roles as the harmonizers of divergent 
interests. It is sometimes forgotten that 
Roosevelt appointed three Republicans to 
his Cabinet in 1933; and at no time in the 
thirties and forties was the business com- 
munity without powerful representatives 
within the Democratic administrations. The 
presence of the Jesse Joneses, T. Jefferson 
Coolidges, John W. Haneses. Forrestals, 
Knudsens, Claytons and the rest was often 
a source of anguish to diehard New Dealers. 
But they were there nonetheless. Roosevelt 
had an instinctive recognition that, however 
much he might detest the official leadership 
of the business community, he needed the 
cooperation and support of businessmen of 
good will. 

A multi-interest party has several obvious 
advantages from the viewpoint of providing 
wise leadership. The first is that, since 
policy emerges from a wide consultation 
among various groups, it has a much better 
chance of corresponding to the needs of a 
diversified soclety and a sprawling nation. 
If Government programs have to run the 
gauntlet of a variety of interests, the result- 
ing process of criticism and modification 
increases the chance of producing policies 
which will genuinely serve the national inter- 
est. Of course, a single interest may be gifted 
with infallibility and thus not require the 
correction and chastening of other view- 
points; but this situation has not often 
arisen in the American democracy, where, as 
Jefferson has reminded us, we have not 
found angels to govern us. 

The second advantage of the multi-interest 
party springs from the premium the coalition 
situation places on effective leadership. 
The driver with a team of fractious and 
competing horses must learn to impose his 
will if he is to stay on the road. Similarly a 
party leader who first must master his own 
coalition is more likely to develop the in- 
stincts and aptitudes which would enable 
him to lead the country. The potential 
viciousness of the multi-interest system lies 
in the possibility that a political leader 
might cater only to the Interest groups and 
let the national welfare vanish in a scram- 
ble for special benefits. This is a real prob- 
lem, and not to be underestimated. But the 
experience of controlling these tendencies 
only further develops capacities for national 
leadership. Nothing produces a more lively 
sense of the public interest than an aware- 
ness of the conflicts among special interests. 
The experience of directing a multl-interest 
party, in short,- is unparalleled training for 
the experience of governing a multl-interest 
nation. 

The third advantage of the multi-interest 
party springs from the premium the coall- 
tion situation places on ideas—that is, on 
thought and on thinking. This is only 
partly because the intellectuals, as a perma- 
nent minority group, will always be members 
of the multi-interest coalition. It is also 
because of the inherent need of the multi- 
interest party for policies, programs, formu- 
las which will bind divergent groups together 
and reconcile their conflicting interests. 
The multi-interest party, in short, has both 
an urgent need for ideas and the people on 
hand who can work them out; and the result 
will be a much higher degree of intellectual 
activity and creativity. 

The fourth advantage of the multi-Inter- 
est party is that it has a better chance of 
winning consent for its policies. This is 
partly because its policies, developed from 
a concurrence of groups, are more likely to 
meet the needs of all; and partly because the 
multi-interest process of policy formation 
has a built-in tendency to secure assent 
since no group in the country is likely to 
have the feeling of total exclusion. 

For better or worse, popular consent, intel- 
lectual vitality, and strong Presidential lead- 
ership have been characteristics of the multi- 
interest administrations of the past 20 years. 
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As to whether the policies produced by 
pluralistic methods in these years have 
served the national interest, this is no doubt 
a controversial question; but it is of interest 
to note how few of them the present admin- 
istration seems thus far inclined to repeal. 

As the Democratic Party has been through 
most of our history the party of the lesser 
interests, so the Republican Party and its 
predecessors, the Federalists and the Whigs, 
have been most of the time the party of the 
major interest. By origin, it is true, the Re- 
publicans were a true coalition party, repre- 
senting a broad variety of interests; but the 
natural momentum of the major interest to- 
ward dominating its own party—its reluc- 
tance, in other words, to share its power on 
equal terms with lesser interests—has been 
so strong that, in time, the lesser interest 
groups in the Republican Party have been 
sloughed off. Theodore Roosevelt, elevated 
to the Presidency by accident, made the last 
stern effort to keep the Republican Party on 
a multi-interest basis. His expulsion from 
the party in 1912 signaled the exhaustion of 
Republican pluralism, 

In recent years, the Republican Party has 
been essentially the party of the business 
community; the Democratic Party, the party 
of labor, the intellectuals, the nonconformist 
businessmen. Of course, the role of interest 
in our politics has always been modified by 
the power of tradition, which has created 
party loyalties that often override consider- 
ations of interest. The tug of war that 
sometimes arises between interest and tra- 
dition is well illustrated in the role in recent 
years of the farmers, who have been the 
swing group In our politics. When the farm- 
ers have voted Republican, as in the twen- 
ties, the Republicans haye won, When the 
farmers have voted Democratic, as in the 
thirties and forties, the Democrats have won. 
But through their perlod of Democratic vot- 
ing, most farmers remained loyal to their 
Republican traditions and could hardly wait 
for an opportunity when they could vote 
Republican again without imperiling their 
economic position. When this opportunity 
seemed to occur in 1952, the farmers went 
back to the Republican Party, and were an 
important factor in the Republican victory. 
Whether their traditional Republicanism can 
survive Mr. Benson ls one of the uncertainties 
of the future, 

This uncertainty points up the great 
question which confronted the Republicans 
on thelr return to power: were they to 
function as a multi-interest or a single-in- 
terest administration? Many Republicans, 
particularly those who had the experience 
of governing in large industrial States, like 
New York or California, became convinced 
that Republican hopes must lie In the con- 
version of the party from a single-interest 
to a multl-interest basis. But was this pos- 
sible? Could the Dewey-Warren-Lodge the- 
ory of pluralism prevail against the momen- 
tum possessed by the single major interest. 
the momentum which has always made it 
hard for the major interest to diminish 
its own prerogatives and settle for a mere 
partnership in a coalition of equals? There 
was one condition under which the Dewey- 
Warren-Lodge formula might have had a 
chance of success within the party; that 
is, if the President himself were to resist 
the opposing tendency by dramatizing issues 
and developing his personal power in the 
manner of Theodore Roosevelt. But Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has not yet shown either 
the inclination or the aptitude for bold 
executive leadership. 

There can be no question of the sin- 
cerity of the President's repeated assertions 
that he conceives himself as President of 
all the people; that is not the issue. The 
issue is whether, in hard fact, a sufficiently 
wide variety of the diverse interests of this 
teeming land are actually included in the 
processes of policy formation. To this ques- 
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tion Secretary McKay returned a forthright 
answer when he said that business and 
industry were in the saddle; as did W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, formerly of the National City 
Bank, now of the Treasury, when he ob- 
terved, “Our kind of people are now in 
Power“; as did the Republican New York 
Herald Tribune when it asserted that this 
administration represented business sense as 
it has been represented in no previous na- 
Uonal administration. 

President Eisenhower began by appointing 
a Cabinet which inordinately overrepre- 
sented a single interest in the community. 
According to the calculations of David Law- 
rence's U. S, News & World Report, half of 
Eisenhower's Cabinet appointments were 
millionaires, a batting average of .500 as 
against .280 for Roosevelt (7 millionaires out 
of 25), and .187 for Truman (6 out of 32). 
Nearly all the members of the Cabinet were 
businessmen—a fact which seemed to shock 
very few Americans. If a Democratic Presi- 
dent were to have appointed 9 farmers or 9 
labor leaders or—God help us—9 college pro- 
Tessors to his Cabinet, the Nation (or at least 
its press) would have erupted with horror. 
It is hard to see that the essential issue is 
much different in the case of a business 
monopoly of the Cabinet; and the meager 
comment aroused by the pattern of Eisen- 
hower's choices shows how, despite 20 years 
of New and Fair Deals, the business com- 
munity remains far and away the most pow- 
erful interest in the Nation. 

In the first year the fact of business con- 
trol in the administration has become stead- 
ily more complete. The trade unionist who 
marred the original symmetry o% the Cabinet 
has resigned, to be replaced by a corporation 
executive. The Secretary of Agriculture was 
not a farmer in any case, but a “marketing 
specialist” (to quote his own description of 
himself in Who's Who); the curious episode 
at Augusta, Wis., last September when he ad- 
dressed a farm audience from behind a 
barbed-wire fence and a cordon of uniformed 
State police suggests the extent to which he 
had lost the confidence of his agricultural 
constituents. So whatever rudimentary 
pluralism existed last January has been 
largely extinguished in the year since. And, 
for all the genial tolerance of President Eisen- 
hower's es, Franklin Roosevelt at the 
most fanatical pitch of the New Deal had 
appointed many more Republicans and busi- 
nessmen to high office than Eisenhower today 
has appointed non-Republlcans and non- 
businessmen. 

Nor has this business supremacy been 
Much diluted by the use of politicians, who 
normally serve in our system as the brokers 
between private interests and public policy. 
President Eisenhower's neglect of the pros 
even shock Senator Robert Taft, who, while 
@ conservative, had also a proud sense of 
the function of the politiclan in a demo- 
cratic society. “I’m not at all sure,” Taft 
remarked last spring, “that all these busi- 
nessmen are going to work out. I don't 
know of any reason why success in business 
should mean success in public service.” 
And the unprecedented scope of business 
rule has deeply concerned many thoughtful 
businessmen leading Paul Hoffman, a non- 
conformist businessman, to warn the busi- 
ness community that its power in the Eisen- 
hower administration confronted it with 
it greatest challenge in history. 

What are the consequences of single- 
interest government. The first consequence 
is surely a tendency to mistake a class 
interest for the national interest. No mat- 
ter how much they may differ among them- 
Selves over minor issues, men of a single 
interest—whether business, labor agricul- 
ture—have a sct of common assumptions 
and beliefs, These assumptions and beliefs, 
though they may constitute an important 
part of American life, do not constitute its 
whole; and any policy based on the theory, 
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for example, that business faith and ex- 
perience do adequately represent the multi- 
farious interests of American life is doomed 
to disaster. This is not the fault of busi- 
nessmen., Probably no other single interest 
could do any better. It is the inevitable 
consequence when decisions are reached by 
men with a common background, common 
values and common objectives; no matter 
how highminded and disinterested they 
may be personally, they can hardly escape 
identifying the welfare of their own group 
with the welfare of the Nation—unless, that 
is, there are other people sitting around 
that table with equal authority and confid- 
ence who can speak up and say, “Hold on; 
wait a minute; let's consider what this will 
do to the farmers, or to the workers, or to 
the minority groups, or to civil liberties,” 
The logic of single-interest government, in 
short, was stated with peculiar felicity and 
force by thé Secretary of Defense when he 
sald last winter that what was good for 
General Motors was good for the country. 

The second consequence of single-interest 
government is to create tendencies toward 
weak executive leadership. If the job of 
party leader is not to harmonize conflicting 
interests but to register a generally agreed-on 
view, then there is plainly less need for him 
to develop the resources of the presidential 
power. That is probably one reason why, ex- 
cept for Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt, all 
Republican Presidents have been what is 
technically known among political scientists 
as “weak” Presidents. 

The third consequence of single-interest 
government is to create tendencies toward 
intellectual conformity and stagnation. 
This is partly because of the natural hos- 
tility between the major interest and the in- 
tellectuals (a hostility now deeply inbred in 
the case of the business community) and 
partly because the homogeneity of interests 
reduces the need for new formulations and 
new ideas, 

The fourth consequence of single-inter- 
est government is to complicate the problem 
of winning assent. The farmers, workers, 
independent businessmen, eggheads, minor- 
ity groups, etc., who feel that, in Mr. Bur- 
gess’ phrase, their kind of people are not in 
power, are likely to regard with euspicion 
the proposals of a government that repre- 
sents only Mr. Burgess’ kind. 

The Republican press has admitted fairly 
freely in recent months that most of these 
tendencies—weak executive leadership, in- 
tellectual apathy, popular dissatisfaction— 
are all too visible in this current experiment 
in single-interest government. And the in- 
capacity of the new administration to de- 
velop national policies was strikingly ilus- 
trated when Attorney General Brownell, 
considered to be the political genius of the 
liberal wing of the party, dedicated himself 
to the enterprise accurately described by 
Adlai Stevenson as trying to take McCar- 
thyism away from McCarruy. The Attorney 
General's suggestion that the former Presi- 
dent of the United States had knowingly 
appointed a Communist spy to high office 
was surely made, so to speak, in lieu of a 
more formal filing of a petition in intel- 
Jectual bankruptcy. 

Can the Republicans reverse their move- 
ment toward aingle-interest government? 
Is it too late for them to make their admin- 
istration truly representative of the various 
interests in our pluralistic soclety? To do 
this, it must first be said, would require a 
major exertion of presidential leadership, for 
the business community would have to be 
persuaded to relinquish part of its new power 
to lesser groups in society—especially to 
labor and the farmers. Such self-abnegation 
seems an unlikely eventuality. And it would 
appear, in consequence, that the general wel- 
fare and the national interest will continue 
to be served better in the future, as in the 
past, by a frankly multi-interest party. 
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But this argument contains warnings to 
the Democrats too. This is why I would 
insist that its basic thrust is neither anti- 
Republican nor antibusiness community. 
The Democrats must remember first that 
their party is not the property of a single 
section or a single interest; and, second, that 
being a receptacle is necessary, but it is not 
enough. The trick of political greatness is 
not to serve as a mechanism for whetting 
and gratifying group appetites. The prob- 
lem is to develop an ardent sense of the 
national interest which includes and tran- 
ascends the special interests within a frame- 
work of positive standards of decency and 
Justice. This cannot be done by weak in- 
dulgence of class demand or sectional preju- 
dice. It can only be done by hard work 
and by hard thought, by tolerance, by imagi- 
nation, by a sense of responsibility and by a 
belief in the exercise of leadership. 

The urgent necessity today—as always in 
our history—remains that of remembering 
the limitations and possibilities of man. If 
our Government and our society are to work, 
they must rest, not on the presumed superior 
wisdom and infallibility of a single interest, 
but on the diverse and reciprocally condi- 
tioned judgments of a plurality of interests; 
for this alone can faithfully represent the 
brilliant and wonderful variety that is 
America. 

+ 


Commencement Address by Hon. Harold 
E. Talbott, Secretary of the Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks I include the address given 
by the Honorable Harold E. Talbott, Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, at the graduat- 
ing exercises of the class of 1954 of the 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces, 
held in the Department of the Interior 
Auditorium, June 16, 1954: 

I want to thank you for giving me the 
privilege of addressing you and your guests 
today. I consider it a distinct honor both 
to the Air Force and to me personally to 
be here today. 

I have been Secretary of the Alr Force 
now for about a year and a half. The duties 
of this position are difficult and challenging. 
During my 40 years in business and industry 
I can’t remember a job at which I have 
worked harder to learn and to understand 
the multitude of problems that face me con- 
stantly. 

However, one point which seems appro- 
priate to the present atmosphere in Wash- 
ington has stood out during these months. 
Never in the associations of my civilian ex- 
perience has it been my privilege to serve 
with a finer nor a more dedicated group of 
men than the civilian and military leaders 
of the Defense Department and the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, All these men are de- 
termined to defend and maintain our coun- 
try and our way of life. In no instance 
have I had the occasion to doubt the inten- 
tions nor the integrity of any man with 
whom I have dealt. Indeed, I have no fear 
for the future of our country so long as it 
rests in the hands of men of the caliber of 
those who are our present leaders. . 

You men have spent this last year study- 
ing the world situation and the factors that 
threaten our country’s security. I am sure 
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there Is no need for my telling you about 
the fantastic growth of communism. You 
are all aware of the insidious character of 
this political phenomenon, Communism ts 
a real threat to our security and to our dem- 
ocratic way of life. It has no timetable. 
It thrives on weakness. Moreover, the alms 
of militant communism to destroy our way 
of life can be gained just as well by caus- 
ing the economic collapse of our country as 
by defeating us in war, 

It is accepted that the United States must 
remain as the rallying point in the struggle 
of the free world against communism. To 
do this we must remain strong. We must 
establish our long term position by exploit- 
ing every possible technological advantage. 
Only thus can we hope to retain our eco- 
nomic strength and vitality. 

Two great inventions of our time—the 
airplane and the atom bomb, which com- 
bined, give us airpower of fantastic propor- 
tions—have revolutionized warfare. Alr- 
power gives to any nation with the resources 
to develop it properly, the capability of 
decisive action against the war-making po- 
tential of any other nation on the globe. 
Unfortunately, alrpower is not the exclusive 
possession of the free world, Communist 
Russia has the atomic bombs and airplanes 
which give her the capability of striking at 
our country or at any other country of the 
Western World. A 

Mankind has indeed achiéved a capability 

of destroying himself and his civilization. 
No country will start a war which it doesn't 
expect to win. The invasion of Belgium in 
1914, the beginning of World War II in 1939, 
and the launching of the attack in Korea 
were all initiated because the Kaiser, Hitler, 
and the Communists did not think the na- 
tions of the free world would intervene. 
We cannot afford to have the Communists 
or any other dictator make a mistake on our 
intentions in the future. An atomic world 
war would send civilization back to the Dark 
Ages. I am convinced that as long as the 
Communists know that we are strong—so 
strong that we have the retaliatory capa- 
bility of decisive action against them—they 
will refrain from attacking us. Our problem 
lies In maintaining and insuring the eco- 
nomic and military strength of our great 
country. 
As I see it, it is the Job of the military to 
remain strong and to maintain a powerful 
force which will deter the Communist world 
from aggression. Airpower is the keystone 
of this deterrent force. Our strength will 
provide a shield behind which our statesmen 
can work to eliminate the tensions which 
can cause war between the free world and 
the Communist world. I feel certain that 
we can erase these tensions. I do not be- 
lieve that war is inevitable. 

Our military budget comprises a high por- 
tion of our annual appropriations and ex- 
penditures. The military budget is fixed by 
the forces that we must maintain. The 
forces in turn are determined by the basic 
strategy that is determined by our leaders, 

I know that there has been a lot of debate 
as to whether military strategy determines 
force levels, or whether force levels deter- 
mine strategy. By force level, of course, I 
mean the ground divisions of the Army, the 
combat vessels of the Navy, and the combat 
wings of the Alir Force. For my money, 
strategy can only be determined in light of 
the capability of the enemy. Our force re- 
quirements must be designed to meet the 
enemy threat, and so maintained that we 
will be able to take immediate decisive action 
against him to insure our victory should war 
occur, 

You men have been trained to be com- 
manders and planners at the highest level 
in our Defense Department. Your thinking 
will have great influence on our future strat- 
egy, and in turn, a real impact on fixing the 
size and type of the forces that we will 
maintain. A great premium for our future 
lies in retaining a vitality, a flexibility, and a 
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determination in our thinking to discard 
outmoded arms, methods, and practices. 
Only thus will we be able to assure that our 
forces In being are strong enough to meet 
the threat of an enemy. To put it bluntly, 
we must be prepared and on the alert to 
eliminate every portion of our forces whose 
usefulness has been outlived and outmoded. 
There is a responsibility and a challenge to 
each of you to insure that in your planning 
and actions you have guts enough to fight 
for the things you know are right. Our 
future demands honesty and objectivity. 

Competitive business and industry face 
this problem constantly. Here, however, we 
have a profit motive. Either a company 
meets the challenge of its competitors or it 
goes broke. In the military in peacetime 
there is no such measure. In a war, defeat 
to our Nation would be comparable to going 
broke in business, The consequence of de- 
feat would be the loss of our democratic way 
of life. We must not pass down a defeat to 
our children and our grandchildren. 

I would now like to discuss a subject you 
men have concentrated on during your course 
in the industrial college—the management 
of our resources. These problems of man- 
agement are common to the three services— 
so I will concentrate on those I know best— 
those of the Air Force. 

Since the close of the Korean conflict, the 
Air Force has been able to sit back and 
evaluate its materiel and production pro- 
grams. As a result of these reviews, ma- 
terlel programs have been revised with con- 
siderable savings and with improvements in 
the efficiency of operations. In our produc- 
tion programs we have been able to cut back 
a number of contracts, We have eliminated 
some high-cost producers and most Impor- 
tantly we have been able to put practically 
all of our major contractors on an efficient 
single shift, 8-hour operation. The 8-hour 
shift gives us a true mobilization base be- 
cause any factory geared for a single-shift 
operation has an immediate capability for 
accelerated expansion to 250 percent of its 
normal capacity. 

These changes have enabled the Alr Force 
to effect appreciable savings to the American 
taxpayer while still giving airplanes, sup- 
plies, and equipment necessary to build and 
maintain the Air Force. I would say that 
the Air Force is doing a good job managing 
its materiel resources, 

Our great management problem in the Alr 
Force lies in people. I know that the per- 
sonnel problem is common to all of the serv- 
ices. However, I am particularly concerned 
about the problem facing the Alr Force. Our 
reenlistment rate has dropped from 66 per- 
cent since 1950 to a present 33 percent. 
There are indications that this rate will go 
lower. Unless we can retain more of our 
trained, experienced airmen I doubt that the 
Air Force can maintain its required peak of 
operational readiness. A drop in the ef- 
ficiency of our striking force would surely 
jeopardize the peace of the world. I have 
had a survey made to find just what the 
problems are that are causing so many of 
our fine, well-trained officers and airmen to 
leave the service, I have the results of this 
survey. 

‘The report shows that the officers and air- 
men understand the importance of main- 
taining adequate military forces during these 
unsettled times, It also shows that the men 
of the Air Force are loyal and devoted to 
thelr country and to their service. They 
are proud to serve and to be a part of it. 
Questions revealed that few men would 
choose to leave the service if they could just 
make ends meet. They ask only to be able 
to live and provide their families a normal 
American life, 

The report shows that many of our men 
chose the Air Force as a career some years 
ago. They recognized that they would never 
get rich in the service. They figure, how- 
ever, that their service pay, plus the addi- 
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tional rights and privileges along with re- 
tirement benefits, would make their future 
relatively secure. The report concludes that 
there are two causes of our airmen and ofi- 
cers getting out of the service. The first 
cause is that service pay has not kept pace 
with rising costs of living and that the tra- 
ditional rights and privileges considered as 
augmentations to pay have been slowly whit- 
tied down or eliminated. Buying privileges 
in commissaries and post exchanges now 
save little money. Restrictions have been 
placed on the type and quality of merchan- 
dise on sale. Medical care of dependents is 
limited and difficult to get. Retirement 
benefits and incentive pay have been sub- 
ject to annual question by special commis- 
sions and congressional groups. Housing to 
include barracks for airmen and officers and 
family quarters have been poor and scarce. 

The second principal cause which consti- 
tutes more than 50 percent of the problems 
which are causing our people to get out of 
the service are problems internal to serv- 
ice administration and management. The 
problems themselves are too many to enu- 
merate here; but they cover the operation 
of our clubs, post exchanges and commis- 
saries, the lack of delegation of authority, 
the attitudes of some commanders, the fre- 
quent moves of our people, and even the fre- 
quency of payday. 

Our people in this report asked for simple 
things. They asked that Px's and commis- 
saries be kept open during a portion of off- 
duty hours and not closed for inventory on 
paydays. They asked if they could not be 
paid twice a month. They asked to be given 
proper warning for a change-of-station move 
so that they could make provision for their 
families. They asked for protection from 
gouging and other problems associated with 
attempts of local landlords to exploit them. 

The cure to our first cause of unrest— 
the improvement of pay and the restoration 
of traditional rights and privileges—is some- 
thing that must be taken up by our Congress. 
Congress is well aware of our problem, I 
think that they have stopped any further 
encroachments. However, I have found that 
legislation many times moves slowly, and the 
restoration of our old rights, which are in 
reality broken promises, will require a mat- 
ter of years. 

The second cause—the problem having to 
do with our own internal administration— 
is your problem and my problem. I want to 
appeal to you to consider your personnel 
and thelr management as the most valuable 
resource we have in our inventory. It is 
distressing to see personnel policies rigidly 
applied, or as it has been aptly stated, poli- 
cles being used as an excuse for not think- 
ing. I am sure that all of you will agree 
with me that loyalty must extend downward 
as well as upward, If we will only treat our 
men and women as human beings rather 
than so many numbers, we will then be able 
to do much to correct our own problems and 
to retain more and more our experienced 
personnel as career servicemen. 

A correction of these personnel problems 
will, I am sure, cause a big upswing in our 
reenlistment rates. The doubling of our 
present rates with the resulting retention of 
our highly trained and skilled airmen, not 
to mention our officers, will be worth bil- 
lions of dollars to our country. In addition, 
we will have an improvement in our opera- 
tional efficiency, which because of its im- 
pact on maintaining the peace in the world 
has a value impossible to assess in dollars. 

In conclusion, I want to wish you every 
success for your future. You have had the 
best training during this last year that your 
Government can provide. If you will apply 
this training intelligently and objectively 
to the primary concern of the needs of our 
country, you will have fulfilled your duties. 
You will thereby do much to insure the fu- 
ture security of our country, 

Thank you. 
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Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, June 7, 1954, by 
Mr. Alfred IeSesne Jenkins, Officer in 
Charge of Political Affairs, Office of Chi- 
nese Affairs. His article is based on an 
address made before the Scarlet Key 
Honor Society of Boston, University, Bos- 
ton, Mass., on May 5, 1954: 

THE UNITED STATES AND A DIVIDED CHINA 


Until the Chinese mainland came under 
Communist domination in 1949, the United 
States had enjoyed more than a céntury and 
a half of friendship with the Chinese people, 
during which our contacts with China— 
commercial, cultural, religious, and politi- 
cal—were extensive. Our record in standing 
for the political independence and territorial 
integrity of China is a well-known one, and 
the Second World War found our two peoples 
comrades-in-arms against the imperialistic 
power of that period which sought to destroy 
us. The subsequent subjugation of the Chi- 
nese mainland to the alien domination of 
yet another imperialism is r^t only a cause 
of deep regret to us because it has severed 
our traditionally close relations with the vast 
majority of the Chinese people; it is also 
a Cause of the greatest concern to us, in that 
& hostile and aggressive China, in collusion, 
with the Soviet Union and its European 
satellites, vastly enhances the threat of Com- 
munist imperialism to our own peace and 
security and to that of the entire free world. 

The oft-confessed objective of Communist 
imperialism is nothing less than world domi- 
nation. The Soviet leaders must be well 
aware that this can never be accomplished 
with any semblance of legitimacy, Not one 
national group of the 800 million souls now 
under Communist rule has ever voted itself 
into communism. The free world has shown 
a perverse disinclination to be liberated 
from its free institutions and way of life, 
Communist successes for the past 37 years 
have been the result of following Lenin's 
exhortation to resort to every form of “ruses, 
dodges, tricks, cunning, unlawful methods, 
concealments, and veilings of the truth.” 
Communist tactics have included, in various 
combinations, infiltration, subversion, and 
sabotage, united fronts with other parties 
while control of army and police is secured, 
partition of countries which cannot at the 
time be won in toto, and, when the time 
seems ripe, coups d'etat or civil war. Com- 
munist conquest has by no means, therefore, 
been confined to bald military aggression, 
although this more conventional method of 
imperialistic aggrandizement has not been 
spurned when the odds appeared to be over- 
wheimingly in the Communists’ favor. 

This pattern of Communist conquest has 
become sickeningly familiar since World 
War II. Its methodology, insidious, resil- 
jent, and multiform as it is, is not easy to 
combat, but it can be done. The rapid 
growth of Communist parties in Western 
Europe immediately after the war has at 
least been stopped in its tracks. Western 
Europe, alarmed and awakened chiefly by 
the fate of Poland and Czechoslovakia, dem- 
onstrated its determination to regain its 
strength promptly and to remain vigilant. 
Communist imperialism, thwarted in the 
West by European acceptance of the Mar- 
shall plan, the creation of NATO, and the 
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prospect of a Defense Community, 
and in the south by the failure of its designs 
against Greece, Turkey, and Iran, turned its 
attention to the East, where the first of the 
three great Asian prizes had all but dropped 
into its lap. 

WHAT THE COMMUNISTS WANT IN ASIA 


Both the world Communist conspiracy and 
Soviet imperialism, to the degree that the 
two may be distinguished, want of Asia 
three things. First, communism needs the 
manpower of China, which constitutes one- 
fourth of the world’s total population. This 
it now has, except for the free Chinese on 
Formosa. Second, it needs the industrial 
capacity of Japan. This was the ultimate 
goal in its ill-fated Korean adventure. 
Third, it needs the surplus food and rich 
mineral resources of southeast Asia. Pres- 
ently threatened Indochina is the gateway 
to this wealth and contains a good portion 
of it. This characterization of the three 
great Asian prizes eyed by Communist 
imperialism is something of an oversimplifi- 
cation, of course. China, for instance, 
brings to the Communist fold a good deal 
more than just manpower, valuable as that 
is and freely as it was squandered in Korea. 
The important thing to remember is that 
the Communist rulers bave every intention 
of using their first great Asian prize as the 
primary means of attaining the second and 
third. And the Chinese Communists, for 
their part, appear to be close and willing 
accomplices in this plot, expecting to gain 
much for themselves as junior partners in 
the Sino-Soviet alliance. It is also impor- 
tant to remember that the Chinese Com- 
munists are thoroughly schooled in the 
same tradition as their Soviet mentors. The 
Chinese haye proved to be apt pupils and 
have even added a few twists of their own 
to the Soviet legacy, both in their internal 
and external conduct. Communist China's 
imperialistic adventures in both Korea and 
in Indochina, although not the same in form, 
have both followed orthodox Communist 
patterns. 

The best hope of communism is in a sit- 
uation where it can deal separately and in- 
dividually with its intended victims. Its 
spread was halted in Europe only when this 
became impossible. The Communist at- 
tempt to swallow the whole of Korea failed 
because of united action of a kind unique 
in history, but Korea remains divided. The 
Communists so far have been able to con- 
centrate their attention in turn upon In- 
dochina without the deterrent of that col- 
lective security which must yet be devised 
for free Asia if it is not to be enslaved in the 
Communist fashion, piecemeal. 

Issues of incalculable import are in the 
balance in Asia at this time. I have dwelt 
initially upon aspects somewhat broader 
than our immediate subject in order to set 
the perspective for the role Communist 
China has been allotted to play, and indeed 
is playing, in the world Communist program 
of conquest. It has been given primary re- 
sponsibility for the communization of the 
rest of Asia but has recognized the leader- 
ship of the Soviet Union for the whole of 
the Communist camp. 

Since. April 26 our representatives have 
been in Geneva to discuss the two most se- 
rious sources of tension in the Far East, the 
danger spots of Korea and Indochina. In 
both instances it is primarily Communist 
China, with the full support of the Soviet 
Union, which has thus endangered the peace 
of the world. We are participating in the 
conference at Geneva with the sincere pur- 
pose of sceking a settlement of these two 
great Asian problems. We still hope that at 
least some progress toward reducing ten- 
sions in the Far East may be possible. We 
are, however, keenly aware of the Commu- 
nists’ record of bad faith. We are especially 
mindful of the Chinese Communists’ wonted 
use of the conference table as a means of 
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waging war by carefully timed cease-fire, a 
tactic used by them to great advantage in 
the Chinese civil war. During the cease- 
fire in Korea, by means of a deliberate and 
systematic circumvention of the armistice 
agreement, the Communists have engaged in 
a significant military buildup in North Ko- 
rea. It would be fatuous to agree at Geneva 
to a cease-fire in Indochina without ade- 
2 safeguards against this all-too-famil- 
jar Communist tactic. 

Whatever the Communist intent with re- 
spect to Korean and Indochinese settlements, 
they have stridently demanded that the con- 
victed aggressor whose acts have chiefly made 
the conference necessary be accorded inter- 
national acceptance and so-called big-power 
status in this conference. We and our allies 
refused to yield to these demands and to 
convene a so-called five-power conference to 
deal with world problems, for which the 
Communists were so anxious. Communist 
China is necessarily at the conference, since 
it is deeply involved in both questions to be 
considered. Communist China obviously 
wants to achieve, partly by means of this 
conference itself, general diplomatic recog- 
nition by the family of nations, a seat in the 
United Nations, and a relaxation of trade 
restrictions. 


NATURE OF CHINESE COMMUNIST REGIME 


What is the nature of this regime which 
unashamedly demands international accept- 
ance at a conference called to deal urgently 
with problems chiefly of that regime's own 
creation? It came to power by force of arms 
and with full moral, and limited material, 
support of an alien power which even at that 
time was bound by a treaty of friendship 
and alliance with the Chinese Government 
under President Chiang Kai-shek. It came 
to power by the familiar united front tactics, 
discarded as soon as police state controls 
made it possible. We do not believe that 
it represents the will of the people it gov- 
erns. It has acted on no recognizable stand- 
ards of international conduct. It has re- 
peatedly expressed contempt for the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations and 
still stands convicted by that body as an ag- 
gressor in Korea. Its aggressive record in 
Korea, Indochina, and Tibet, and its relent- 
less program of infiltration and subversion in 
other Asian countries make it a serious 
threat to all the free peoples of Asia. 

By stepping up the fighting in Indochina 
in an obvious attempt to influence the out- 
come of the Geneva Conference the Com- 
munists have shown the same callous disre- 
gard for the extravagant expenditure of 
Viet Minh lives as they showed for Chinese 
lives in Korea. The Chinese Communist 
regime disregarded the most elemental 
rules of prisoner-of-war treatment in Korea, 
committing unspeakable atrocities against 
United Nations troops. It has carried on a 
methodical “hate America” campaign among 
its own people and has subjected American 
and other foreign nationals to all manner of 
indignity, has confiscated foreign property 
without compensation, end has often made 
it impossible for foreign business establish- 
ments either to carry on or to close down. 
It still holds 32 American civilians in prison, 
incommunicado, under intolerable physical 
conditions, without trial and without even 
a statement of charges. It has developed 
“brain washing” to a fine science to secure 
useful, if false, confessions from prisoners 
and has even directed it against its own 
nationals to secure in recalcitrant cases the 
complete obedience and conformity which 
must characterize the “new Socialist man.” 
The regime has liquidated »nillions of its 
own citizens, by means ranging [rom outright 
murder to Induced suicide, in its attacks on 
private businessmen and in the spurious 
land reform program which brought it early 
support from the unsuspecting peasants but 
which is now, as control of the lund is taken 
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over by the state, bringing it the mute and 
important hostility of the dispossessed farm- 
ers. There is not only no freedom of speech, 
press, or assembly; there is not even freedom 
of silence, since all must be vocal in their 
support of Communist policies. 

The regime has set about painstakingly to 
change the whole fabric of traditional 
Chinese society. Through endless study 
groups it has attempted to reach every citi- 
gen, in the attempt to make his thoughts 
and acts conform to the supposed needs of 
the party. These study groups involve lec- 
tures by Communist cadres, the reading of 

bed texts, and “discussion.” The lec- 
tures invariably contain the “right” answers 
to the problem at hand, tut hours and often 
even weeks are then spent in endless discus- 
sions which are preordained to end up right 
where they started: with the “right” answers. 
No segment of the population is excluded 


from the Communist program of remolding’ 


the individual. The soldier is given special 
attention, in this as in other matters. I 
have talked in Chinese with country boys in 
the Chinese Communist Army who could 
scarcely phrase a compound sentence on 
most subjects but who could hold forth by 
the hour with astounding facility on the 
subjects of dialectical materialism and the 
history of western imperialism, Communist 
version. 

Even the so-called educational institutions 
do not escape the heavy imprint of the 
political requirements regarded as the cur- 
rent specific for the ailments of the Com- 
munist state. Academic research, like re- 
ligion, the economy, and the patterns of 
social behavior, is made the handmaiden of 
the Communist brand of politics. The fam- 
ily unit is a special target of the Commu- 
nists. Children are trained to spy and re- 
port on their parents, and they not Infre- 
quently have denounced their parents in 
instances where they knew it meant the 
death of their parents. Finally, the regime, 
in order to gain sorely needed foreign ex- 
change, has stooped to trade in narcotics 
and to biackmall of overseas Chinese whose 
relatives on the mainland are at its mercy. 

In short, the Mao Tse-tung regime, whose 
cause is pled at Geneva by Chou En-lal, 
internally is a police state of the worst order 
and externally is a convicted aggressor, a 
continuing threat to its nighbors, and ap- 
parently an enemy of all nations who do 
not choose to identify themselves completly 
with the camp of peace-loving nations under 
the leadership of the Soviet Union. It ts 
the Communists who insist that there is 
no third, middle, or neutral road. All who 
are not for them are considered to be against 
them. At least there can be no doubt as 
to where Communist China stands, and there 
should be no room left for wishful thinking 
on the subject. Mao Tse-tung, upon the 
inception of his regime on October 1, 1949, 
proclaimed his so-called lean-to-one-side 
policy, that is, toward the Soviet side. This 
bids fair to be the understatement of our 
time. Mao was less reserved when, upon 
the death of Stalin, he sent a telegram to 
Moscow declaring that Red China would 
stand by the Soviet Union definitely, for- 
ever and with maximum resoluteness. This 
smacks more of prostration than of leaning. 

Communist China, it is true, is not in 
the same impotent situation in the Com- 
munist orbit as are the Eastern European 
satellites. The very size, geographical loca- 
tion, and importance of China assure it a 
special status. We cannot read into this 
situation any significant element of divi- 
siveness, however. The very fact of special 
status doubtless makes Communist China 
more comfortable in the Soviet camp than 
it would otherwise be, In time there may 
well be increasing frictions between the Chi- 
nese and Russians. Russia has traditionally 
had aggressive designs against China. Difi- 
culties may well mount in time over Soviet 
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Influence in China's northeast and north- 
west, over control of the Communist move- 
ment in the rest of Asia, over Chinese dis- 
appointment at the limitations of Soviet 
aid commitments, and perhaps over alleged 
ideological heresies, For the foreseeable fu- 
ture, however, the affinities which bind the 
two powers together are likely to be much 
stronger than the divisive frictions. 

Such is the nature of the regime which 
appears at Geneva to be making a bid for 
general recognition, for entry into the United 
Nations, and for freer trade with the West. 
The United States, for its part, cannot recog- 
nize this regime. We will continue vigor- 
ously to oppose its admission to any United 
Nations body as the representative of the 
Chinese people. And we cannot favor a relax- 
ation of trade controls justly imposed against 
a convicted aggressor which has given no in- 
dication of having altered its aggressive 
course but on the contrary remains a con- 
stant threat to its neighbors and desires to 
build up its Industrial base to support a war 
machine with the avowed purpose of “lib- 
erating” the rest of the world. We believe 
that to do so wouid, on the one hand, fur- 
ther confirm the Chinese Communists in 
thelr dedication to their present loyalties 
and courses of action and, on the other, tend 
to produce disillusionment and discourage- 
ment on the part of other Asian nations 
anxious to maintain their freedom and in 
many instances their newly won independ- 
ence. 


CONTINUING RECOGNITION OF FREE CHINA 


There is another reason why we cannot ac- 
cept the Peiping regime as representative of 
the Chinese people. We have no intention 
of turning our backs on the Republic of 
China on Formosa or of forsaking the 10 
million Pree Chinese on that island to a 
fate of Communist tyranny. We believe that 
the Republic of China is far more representa- 
tive of the will of the Chinese people than is 
the regime on the mainland. It continues 
to represent China in the United Nations 
ably, responsibly, and with dignity. 

It is highly important that at this func- 
ture, when attention is focused upon the 
Chinese Communist regime, primarily be- 
cause of its outrageous conduct, we not for- 
get the real and potential importance of the 
cause of Free China. There is abundant 
precedent for the free nations’ continued 
recognition even of governments in exile, for 
considerations dictated by reason and prin- 
ciple, when those governments retain no ter- 
ritorial control or military potential. Pree 
China, however, is a going and growing con- 
cern, which Is developing in increasingly fay- 
orable contrast to the conditions of tyranny 
and oppression imposed on the mainland by 
its would-be successor regime. That it has 
yet falled fully to achieve, by its own ready 
admission, that standard of democratic ex- 
cellence by which it is often judged is hard- 
ly surprising, considering the facts that it 
has had only 6 years of constitutional gov- 
ernment, is in a period of acute national 
emergency, and with extremely limited na- 
tional resources is called upon to support a 
disproportionately large military establish- 
ment and maintain the morale and loyalty of 
civil servants on a below-subsistence level 
of pay. Even with outside aid this is a large 
order. The surprising thing is that the 
island Is as stable as it is, that the economy, 
with its several weaknesses, is as strong as it 
is, that its military potential grows as it 
does, that morale both among the military 
and the civilian population is as high as it 
is, that the island is as free from subversion 
as it is, and that in these troublous times 
there is as much freedom of the press, speech, 
and person as there is. I have lived in both 
Communist China and Pree China, and I am 
unable to view the appellation “Free China“ 
as any misnomer. It is deserving of free 
world support. 
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The United States will continue its mill- 
tary, economic, and political support of the 
government of the Republic of China, and 
we will continue to support it as the repre- 
sentative of China in the United Nations, 
The Chinese Communists, In their extrava- 
gant propaganda, continue to speak of our 
“forceful occupation” of Formosa. This is 
preposterous, as all the world knows. Our 
advisers and technicians are there at the ex- 
press invitation of the Government of China, 
to help it maintain its economic and politi- 
cal stability and to assist the Chinese to de- 
velop and maintain a military establishment 
capable of defending the island from Com- 
munist invasion and to make a greater con- 
tribution as an important part of the anti- 
Communist armed might In opposition to 
Communist aggression and expansion in the 
Pacific. 

Such, in brief, Is the problem and the 
promise presented to us by a divided China 
at this hour of grave crisis in Asian and 
world history. To meet this hour at Ge- 
neva and elsewhere with the degree of sober 
responsibility for which all men who treas- 
ure freedom look, requircs all the resolute- 
ness, faith, wisdom, firmness, patience, and 
understanding which we can summon. It 
would be idle at this point to speculate upon 
the outcome of the important conference 
now being held at Geneva. The next few 
days may be decisive. But there can be little 
doubt that the Issues with which we are con- 
cerned at Geneva provide another severe test 
of the very principle of collective security on 
which may rest the fate of hundreds of mil- 
lions of Asians, and ultimately of us all. 


Don’t Be Afraid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial from The 
Reading Times: 

Don’t Be AFRAID 


This is the time of the fluttering of gowns, 
of processions academic, and of the giving 
of advice to young women and young men 
with stars in their eyes. It is rather a sad 
time, in a bitter-sweet sort of way. It is 
commencement time in city and hamlet and 
every year when it comes around we wonder 
whether encouragement is not what these 
bright-faced youngsters need, rather than 
stern advice. 

We never have had the appalling responsi- 
bility of advising a class of graduates from 
a commencement forum. We suspect we 
never shall, but if we do, we shall say some- 
thing like this: 

Young women and young men—young 
Americans: 

We cannot tell you how to live your lives, 
nor do you really want us to. Each of you 
will and must fashion his life in his own 
way, with the tools which you alone pos- 
sess. All we can tell you is that all will not 
be fair and kind in the bewildering world 
in which you will only now begin to operate 
as citizens and as adult human beings, 

In cold fact, the world that we, your eld- 
ers, proffer you is in a pretty sorry state. 
There is war and there are rumors of war. 
Suspicion vile and venomous is abroad in 
the land and fear walks with many men, a 
second shadow. Dissension is among us, and. 
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dark anger overwhelms compassion and un- 
derstanding. 

But don’t be dismayed. 

Don't be afraid. 

Don't be dismayed by the tussling and 
bustling of angry men. There are many 
kind and understanding men and women in 
the world, too; this you must understand in 
order not to be dismayed. 

Don't be dismayed by war and the rumor 
of war, There have been wars before; not 
too many hundreds of years ago gunpowder 
was as fearful a thing as the H- bomb now is. 
And always, always, peace has followed war, 

Don't be dismayed by the suspicions and 
the fears of those about you. There are 
trusting men and women in the world, and 
you will find them if you look about you. 
In unexpected places, maybe, but they are 
there. 

Above all, don't be afraid. 

Don't be afraid to think. If your thinking 
apparatus is the standard equipment given 
to most men, your thinking will lead you 
along the right path. 

Don't be afraid to act on the results of 
your thinking. There's the real danger you 
face, young women and young men. That, 
perhaps, has been the overwhelming weak- 
ness of our generation; take care that it is 
not that of yours. 

Prize your right of dissent but do not mis- 
take dissension for dissent. The two can be 
quite different, and usually are. 

Don't be afraid to speak out for your con- 
science and your principles but also don't be 
afraid, if the need arises, to compromise, 50 
long as the compromise Is honorable. 

Don't be afraid to see t^- gray in the 
world; those who see our planet as all white 
or all black are very unhappy people. 

Don't be dismayed, young Americans, 
And don't be afraid. 


Spotlight on Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I desire to include some interest- 
ing articles written by Hon. Abe D. 
Waldauer, of Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. Waldauer is a distinguished lawyer 
and has written in a most challenging 
way about the future of Israel. Few of 
us in this country really know how much 
has already been accomplished and what 
is ahead for these splendid people, 

The first of the articles follows: 

SPOTLIGHT on ISRAEL 

For some weeks now the world spotlight 
has been focused on Israel. The Kibya inci- 
dent, the Jordan River controversy, the float- 
ing of a new bond issue, the retirement of 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion—all have 
been prominently featured in international 
headlines. 

Whatever our opinions may be on these 
matters, the fact remains that Israel is mak- 
ing news—important news that emphasizes 
the state's development as an integral part 
of the world scene. 

The American Jewish communities should 
review Israel's short history, for we have 
played an important part in creating Israel 
as a factor of world importance. Indeed, 
without the moral and material support of 
the Jews of America it is likely that Israel's 
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birth as an independent nation might have 
been greatly delayed. 

Israel's road has been a hard one—so 
strewn with obstacles that it is almost mirac- 
ulous the state has survived. Her progress 
in the 5½ years since her establishment is 
an amazing accomplishment in current his- 
tory. Let us look back a bit: 

On May 14, 1948, the British mandate over 
Palestine ended, and the new state of Israel 
was proclaimed. The gates to the new nation 
immediately were opened without reserva- 
tion to the oppressed and homeless Jews of 
the world. Two days after Israel's proclama- 
tion of independence Arab armies invaded 
from the south and from the east. Six 
hundred thousand Jews were assailed by six 
Arab nations, with a population exceeding 
40 million people. The ‘antastically supe- 
rior numbers of enemy forces made many 
in America shudder. 

We developed prophets of gloom. 

It appeared that Israel must be crushed 
by this tidal wave of invaders, superbly 
armed with aircraft and modern weapons of 
war. 

While some in this country took to their 
dugouts, the Jews of Israel took to the field. 

There was no alternative. They must win 
a war for survival, a war they did not seek, 
and one forced on them. 

The prophets of gloom did not properly 
evaluate the courage and stamina of the 
Israeli pioneers. They won their war of lib- 
eration. They tremendously increased re- 
spect for the newborn state all over the 
world, and every Jew everywhere shines in 
the reflected glory of that increased respect. 

How did they do it? 

I am one who believes that the explana- 
tion is found in the Bible: Not by might nor 
by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord 
of Hosts.” 

Even while the war was being fought, 
Israel opened her gates to homeless Jews 
everywhere. The influx of immigration start- 
ed amidst the shriek of shell and the clash 
of combat. 

When the armistice stopped the fighting, 
Israel got down to the matter of developing a 
nation. Some 700,000 newcomers found 
haven within her boundaries, doubling the 
original population in less than 4 years, 
The burden thereby placed upon Israel was 
incalculable, but none was refused entry. 
Immigrants needed homes, food, medical 
treatment, and human understanding. 
These they found in Israel, and Israel went 
on bullding, trying to develop an economy 
and trying to integrate the immigrants into 
that economy, 

Israel was short on technically skilled 
manpower. But she was not lacking in 
brainpower and spirit. Without disparag- 
ing the Hebrew University or the Weizmann 
Institute of Science, but with thanks also 
to the graduate engineers of Technion, Is- 
rael Institute of Technology, agriculture, and 
industry began to grow. Irrigation of the 
land was directed by Technion graduates; 
factories, homes, and commercial buildings 
were built by Technion architects; commu- 
nications systems were set up by Technion 
experts; mechanical engineers developed 
machinery, tools. and implements for agri- 
culture and industry; chemical engineers 
developed new products and processes for 
industrial application; civil engineers bullt 
highways and harbors. Technion gradu- 
ates have made great contributions to the 
art of town planning and development. 
Technion is a unique and vital institution. 

The Technion is located upon about a 
block and half in the center of Haifa. I stood 
on its campus and watched its tremendous 
overcrowding. The very necessities of the 
state and the demand for skilled technical 
experts inevitably forced the building of a 
new and larger Technion, This I shall dis- 
cuss in greater detail in an ensuing article. 
But the heartening thing is that Israel rec- 
ognizes the need for an enlarged Technion— 
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and that need must be met so that the state 
may survive and grow. 

Thus Israel continues her program of 
development. With the ingenuity, the for- 
titude and the drive of her people—coupled 
with the continued support of the Jewish 
communities of America—Israel will grow, 
will prosper and will endure, 

Years ago, Jerusalem won for itself the 
name the Eternal City. With the develop- 
ment of institutions of higher learing 
Israel has the potential of developing into 
the eterna! state of the Middle East. 

Let us take heart in this knowledge. Let 
us be thankful for the bright dignity and 
prestige Israelis have given to themselyes and 
to fellow Jews the world over. 

This is the way of democratic progress. 
This is the new world spotlight that has been 
focused on the new State of Israel. 


ENGINEERS FOR ISRAEL 

In my preceding article, Spotlight on Israel, 
I made reference to Technion, the Israel In- 
stitute of Technology. 

It is dificult to overestimate the impor- 
tance of Technion. It is the only engineer- 
ing school in Israel, Consequently, it is 
Israel's only source of engineers, practical 
scientists, and trained technicians. This 
speci manpower is Israel's greatest sin- 
gle need ay, since technology is the key to 
modern advancement. Without the specific 
skills learned at an engineering school, no 
modern nation can hope to progress. 

Technion was founded in 1912, making it 
the oldest educational institution of uni- 
versity standard in the State of Israel. 
Erected during a period when Palestine was a 
spersely populated and vastly barren area, 
Technion today is one of the major forces 
that has carried the young state to its pres- 
ent level of technological achievement. 

Technion introduced modern engineering 
practices and methods to this pioneer coun- 
try; it helped to develop new sources of live- 
lihood in industry and agriculture; it pro- 
vided to Jewish Palestine and Israel the 
first technically trained manpower in that 
part of the world, and its graduates now 
comprise some 50 percent of the practicing 
engineers in government, industry, and the 
armed forces. 

The institute consists of an engineering 
college and graduate school, a technical high 
school for the training of expert technicians 
and industrial foremen, and an extension de- 
partment that offers educational courses to 
adults, teaching them new trades and sup- 
plementing the training of industrial and 
agricultural workers. 

Originally erected to accommodate only 
300 students, Technion today is overflowing 
with more than 2,300 students. Each term 
the school is forced—for lack of space—to 
turn away more qualified applicants than it 
can accept. The first 100 applicants accepted 
each year are those named for engineering 
training by the Israeli armed forces, for 
engineering know-how is a “must” in modern 
military operations. It is obvious, therefore, 
that something must be done, for even with 
the current enrollment of some 2,300, Tech- 
nion cannot turn out enough engineers to 
meet Israel's demand. 

Steps to alleviate the situation already are 
being taken. A campaign is underway to 
bulld Greater Technion as a larger, more 
modern replacement of the present institute. 
Situated on Mount Carmel, the new school 
will be able to take in twice the students, 
provide greater facilities and equipment, and 
thereby increase the flow of all-important 
engineers. 

The first of the Greater Technion bulld- 
ings is almost completed, but large sums are 
necessary to carry forward this bullding pro- 
gram. In the United States, the American 
Technion Society is conducting a campaign 
to raise $10 million toward the overatl 
amount needed. The society has as its meme 
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bers and officers some of America's most dis- 
tinguished engineers, scientists, and men of 
industry. Under their leadership it ls hoped 
the goal will be reached in a relatively short 
time, 

President of Technion is Gen. Yaacoy Dori, 
a spirited, indefatigable man who heads an 
standing faculty of educators whose rep- 
utations are worldwide. General Dori is a 
cieil engineer whose military service will 
record him as one of Israel’s great heroes, 
He was commander of the immortal Ha- 
ganah, he was first chief of staff of Israel's 
defense forces, and he was a key figure in the 
state's war of liberation. 

Dr. Sydney Goldstein, dean of the aeronau- 
tical egineering department, is typical of the 
unusually high caliber of men on the Tech- 
nion staff. Dr. Goldstein is rated without 
peer in the field of aerodynamics, and during 
World War II he served as chairman of the 
British Aeronautical Research Council. 

Another stellar member of the Technion 
family is Dr. Frang Ollendorff, dean of the 
electrical engineering department. Dr. Ol- 
lendorff is a leading figure in the world of 
science, chiefly through his manifold con- 
tributions to the field of electronics. 

A recent addition to the Technion faculty 
is Dr. Walter C. Lowdermilk, noted soil con- 
servationist, who will head the newly formed 
department of agricultural engineering. Dr. 
Lowdermilk's contributions to soil conserva- 
tion are known the world over, and it was 
he who helped to organize and direct our 
own national program of soil conservation 
when that project was authorized by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in 1933. 

And there are others, like Jochanan Rat- 
ner, Alexander Klein. Max Kurrein, Hugo 
Heimann, Heinrich Neumann, and many 
more, all of whom make Technion the rank- 
ing engineering and scientific educational 
center of the Middle East. 

The American Technion Society's cam- 
paign to help build Greater Technion is one 
of the most necessary endeavors on behalf of 
Israel. All friends of Israel may well get 
behind this project, for it is a program which 
will do much indeed to bring economic secu- 
rity to Israel. 

And it is a source of pride to those of us 
in the American Negey that the Jewish Wel- 
fare Fund of Memphis assumed our respon- 
sibility in this connection, Memphis is the 
first southern city to do so. The board of 
directors has authorized the payment of the 
first installment of the Memphis contribu- 
tion to this capital building fund. A glori- 
ous new Technion will arise on Mount 
Carmel, where, of old, the prophet Elijah was 
fed by the ravens. 

With trained engineers to lead the way, 
Israel can go forward in her program of de- 
velopment of industry and agriculture. Let 
us help to provide this urgent need. 


This Is Your Hospital 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day afternoon, May 30, 1954, there was 
dedicated at South Hill, Va., the Com- 
munity Memorial Hospital which stands 
as a monument to the resourcefulness, 
the determination, the humility, and the 
will of the people of that great commu- 
nity to do something in their time for 
the benefit of their people. It was a 
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dream come true and demonstrates that 
where there is a will there is a way. 

Among the speakers that day was Mr. 
W. S. Hundley, of Boydton, Va., a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
board of trustees of the Community 
Hospital, whose remarks were brief, to 
the point, and I believe are worth read- 
ing by the public generally. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include his address on that occasion: 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is an unusual 
experience for me to attempt a speech before 
an audience like this. However, I realize my 
being on this program is more of a compli- 
ment and honor to me than for anything I 
might say to you. I shall at least respect 
this honor by departing from the procedure 
of many inexperienced speakers. They be- 
gin by saying "I have nothing to say“ and 
then take 30 minutes to prove it. I shall 
take 4 minutes. I have great sympathy for 
the man who went to his doctor about an ear 
ailment, After a careful examination the 
doctor told his patient he had a serious ear 
ailment and must give up drinking, or he 
would lose his hearing. The doctor asked 
the patient if he would do this. “I will not,” 
responded the patient. Why?“ asked the 
doctor. “Because what I drink is so much 
better than what I hear.” 

Even though I am not gifted as a public 
speaker, I am very glad that I have been ac- 
corded this opportunity to say a few words 
here today. I have been deeply interested 
in this undertaking from its very earliest in- 
ception. Indeed, the people of our adjoin- 
ing communities have every reason to take 
great pride and satisfaction in now realizing 
that we have by joint effort, created a reality 
that will efficiently serve our united needs for 
such an Institution. 

There is nothing I can say, or that any- 
one can say here today that will more elo- 
quently or beautifully give expression to the 
event of today than the wording of the sub- 
ject on which I am to make a few remarks; 
that is, This Is Your Hospital. 

It is a fine feeling in these times of high 
finances, Government ownership, commer- 
cial credit, long-term payments, etc., to say 
anything is yours. “ 

It may be I should try to give you some 
word picture of the early life of This Is Your 
Hospital, like the program on TV, This Is 
Your Life, but that would be tedious and 
long, yet I do wonder how many of you realize 
how long your hospital has been being born. 
Most of us think of it as being just in the 
past 3 or 4 years, but I have a little pamph- 
let dated 1945, In it I read an article tell- 
ing of a cooperative, nonprofit hospital in 
Oklahoma, that began with only a few thou- 
sand dollars capital and had grown success- 
fully into half a million dollar institution, I 
Was so impressed with the plan I ordered a 
dozen copies of the little pamphlet and 
passed them around to persons I knew who 
were talking about a hospital. So you can 
see that it has been at least 9 years in the 
making. 

You, the people of three counties, as well 
as some who do not live here, haye focused 
the thoughts of your minds and the feel- 
ings of your hearts to erect a monument 
that pierces the heavy smog that hangs so 
densely over all humanity today. It is re- 
freshing to stand on top of this monument 
and breathe a breath of sweet, fresh air un- 
contaminated by fear, communism, atomic 
bombs, McCarthyism, and all forms of ma- 
nipulation and wirepulling going on in the 
affairs of government and men. 

You have built this, your hospital, as na- 
ture bullds her great monuments. A thou- 
sand forces are brought into action to grow 
a tree; a million little streams trickle on 
their course through field and forest to pan 
their contribution to make the mighty ocean, 
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Many little streams have trickled on their 
way to pan their contriblution to build this 
monument to humanitarianism. What one 
does for oneself, or just self-gain, in the 
short course of an allotted lifetime, ends with 
the person, but what one does for the bene- 
fit of humanity lives on and on. Too often 
we see big businessmen, big industrialists, 
wasting their lives over mountains of data 
and loads of theory building monuments. to 
futility. In this, your hospital, you have 
built a monument of utility, and not one of 
futility. Just in a short time individuals 
may rise to great stature and position, but 
a breath can make them as a breath has 
made. 


“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay, 
Politicians and statesmen may flourish or 

may fade, 
A breath can make them as a breath has 
made. 
But the bold citizenry, a country’s pride, 
Once destroyed, can never be supplied.“ 


So long as we can give interpretation to 
the thoughts and actions of the bold citi- 
zenry who have, like you, brought into reali- 
vation this hospital, we may have hope that 
civilization will survive. You have obtained 
in this hospital that which was the goal of 
the Greek philosophers in their creative age— 
truth, justice, and beauty. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, you have sure- 
ly done a magnificent job. You have con- 
tributed your time and money gener- 
ously, but that is not enough. You cannot 
set up a million-dollar institution and then 
stand by and say “go forward" or “stay still.” 
This hospital is a big business, and we shall 
have to continue our contribution in every 
respect, but the greatest need will be your 
loyal and moral support to the management. 

So for many, many years this monument 
will stand, built by the people, joined to- 
gether to express themselves in truth, Justice, 
and beauty—this, your hospital. 


Corps of Engineers Begin 180th Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, my close 
association with the Corps of Engineers, 
as a member of the Subcommittee on 
Civil Functions and Military Construc- 
tion of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, prompts me to take cogni- 
zance today of their 179th birthday cele- 
bration. 

To the Corps of Engineers have come 
great problems, watersheds, natural re- 
sources, flood control, and construction 
works, projects which have inured to 
the benefit of the civilian population 
and have contributed, in great measure, 
to the defense and protection of ou 
Nation. i 

It is interesting to note that the United 
States Military Academy, one of our 
proudest institutions of learning, was 
commanded by officers selected from the 
Corps of Engineers, during the period 
from April 15, 1802, the founding of the 
Academy, to September 8, 1864, when 
the superintendency was opened to the 
entire Army. Robert E. Lee, later com- 
manding general of the Army of North- 
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ern Virginia, and commander in chief 
ef the Confederate Army Field Forces, 
was the ninth member from the Corps of 
Engineers to command the Academy, 
acting as Superintendent from 1852 to 
1855. 

The record of the Corps of Engineers 
is one marked with a long history of 
public service and duty. It is only 
proper that the Washington Post and 
Times Herald should have saluted them 
this morning; Iam happy to include the 
article in the Reconp. The article fol- 
lows: 

ENGINEER Corps Is 179 Years OLD 

The Army Corps of Engineers, 179 years 
old today, celebrates its anniversary as the 
most powerful construction force in the 
world, its Chief said yesterday. 

“Our construction power is a major de- 
terrent to world war III,” Maj. Gen. S. D. 
Sturgis, Jr., Chief of Engineers, said. 

At the request of George Washington, the 
corps was established by the Continental 
Congress in 1775 primarily for military pur- 
poses. Its civil works assignments date from 
an act of Congress in 1826, 


Maury Maverick: A Great Texan, a Great 


American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with much sorrow that 
I learned of the death of Maury Maverick 
who died last week in San Antonio, Tex. 

His death is a great loss to the com- 
mon people of Texas and the Nation. 
When I first learned of this great south- 
ern liberal he was a Member of Con- 
gress. He distinguished himself in the 
House of Representatives by his courage- 
ous stand for legislation designed to pro- 
mote the general welfare of all of the 
American people. 

Like all who take a stand for a pro- 
gram for the people and who dare to 
challenge reactionary special interests, 
Maury Maverick made powerful politi- 
cal enemies. Only a man of great abil- 
ity, high principle, and great courage 
could succeed as he did against such 
powerful odds. He was a leader of the 
liberal Democratic forces who led the 
fight at the 1952 Democratic National 
Convention against seating Democrats 
with a Republican philosophy and later 
against these same Democrats who op- 
posed Adlai Stevenson in the 1952 presi- 
dential campaign. 

Maury Maverick was a man of great 
vision and understanding. He was far 
in front of most of his native Texans. 
He was a pioneer whose real fame will 
grow with the passing years. Then he 
will receive the recogniiton due one who 
has been in the vanguard of the forces 
which pave the way for human progress. 

His untiring efforts in a righteous 
cause have not been in vain. Time and 
history are on his side. Future genera- 
tions will honor and respect the name of 
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Maury Maverick and the memory of his 
fighting spirit. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include with 
my remarks an article from Labor, tHe 
official publication of the railway labor 
unions and a statement by Drew Pear- 
son on the passing of Maverick: 

[From Labor] 
FIGHTING Texas LIBERAL Passes 


The Nation lost a real fighting lberal 
this week when Maury Mayerick died of a 
heart attack in San Antonio, Tex., at only 57. 

For 4 years, beginning in 1934, Maverick 
was a Democratic Congressman from the 
Lone Star State. It’s doubtful that a 
Texan like him could be elected nowadays, 
when that State's politics are ruled by re- 
actionary oll magnates. 

Maverick was a man of uncompromising 
independence, and he wouldn't take orders 
from anyone. Although he generally lined 
up with the New Dealers, he differed with 
them when he thought they were wrong. 

A hero of the First World War, Maverick 
served in the infantry, was wounded and 
won many military honors. He was a 
lawyer and held local public office until he 
entered Congress. After his defeat for re- 
election to the House, he became mayor of 
San Antonio and was appointed to several 
high Federal Government posts during the 
Second World War. 

In the 1952 Democratic convention, 
Maverick led the loyalists against the reac- 
tionary Eisenhower Democrats headed by 
Texas Governor Allan Shivers. 

Maverick knew from hard experience that 
a public man who stands up for the com- 
mon people travels a rough road, but he 
kept going straight ahead. “An independ- 
ent thinker,” he said, “has to fight his own 
way.“ 

A Great TEUAN 
(By Drew Pearson) 

A great Texan died the other day. His 
grandfather Maverick put his name on the 
“maverick” steer that jumps herds and 
wanders at will over the plains; and Maury 
Maverick, his grandson, was just as free, just 
as independent, and just as fearless as either 
his grandfather or the steers. 

Maverick died an early death because he 
was always in the front line of every battle. 
He died an early political death because he 
took on the big power companies, the big oil 
companies, the big racke le who 
had plenty of money to defeat him for re- 
election. 

And he died physically last week because 
he came out of World War I, his breast coy- 
ered with ribbons and his body covered with 
wounds. A hole as big as his fist remained 
in his back. He was too far out in front in 
France as he was in politics. 

Those who suffer from cancer probably 
don't know it, but it was Maury Maverick, a 
vigorous young Congressman from Texas, 
who, in the New Deal days, pioneered the 
first Government appropriation for cancer 
research. His legislation set up the Cancer 
Institute. 

He campaigned for the Tennessee Valley, 
for slum clearance, back nearly 20 years ago 
when the going was tough. And he crusaded 
for 50,000 planes and 100,000 pilote 3 years 
before Pear] Harbor when people scoffed at 
such fantastic, unneeded goals. 

And being out in the front line of political 
battle, the big interests of Texas knocked 
him off when he came up for reelection. 
After that he became mayor of San Antonio, 
and along the little muddy river that runs 
through the heart of that sprawling Spanish 
city. you will find today a great monument to 
Maury Maverick. 

It does not bear his name. Later genera- 
tions may forget that he ever had any con- 
nection with it. But Mayor Maverick trans- 
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formed the slums along the sluggish San 
Antonio River into a replica of an old Span- 
ish village and one of the most beautiful 
spots in Texas. 

Maury has been out of politics in these 
later years. He sat like Ty Cobb or Babe 
Ruth on the sidelines while Texas went Re- 
publican, while the reactionaries ate high- 
on-the-hog in Austin, while the ofl men 
financed Mecanrux in Washington. And he 
was discouraged. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938), 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra coples, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recor, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Television’s New Dimension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


or COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an address entitled “Teleyision’s 
New Dimension,” delivered by me before 
the annual meeting of the National Com- 
Munity Television Association at New 
York City on June 16, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TELEVISION'S New DIMENSION 


(Address of Hon. EDWIN C. JOHNSON, of 
Colorado) 


President Malarkey, ladies, and gentlemen, 
When I was invited to speak to this Third 
Annual Convention of the “ational Com- 
munity Television Association, I was quick 
to accept. In fact-I was almost immodest 
about my eagerness. 

Without community antenna service that 
large and important segment of our popula- 
tion living in the outer precincts and away 
from the larger centers of population would 
Wait a long time for satisfactory television 
In their own homes, I am from the country 
and proud of it. The large city is not for 
me. I think in terms of the small towns and 
Small communities of this great country of 
Ours. In my book they represent the very 
heart and soul of America and what is good 
for them is good for this Nation. 

The work in Washington has been so heavy 
this session that this is my first appearance 
away from the Potomac. But I could not 
Tesist the very great challenge to speak to the 
Pioneers of this New Look in television—this 
new industry within an industry. Not that 
What I say will be important but rather that 
this gives me the opportunity officially to pay 
tribute to the importance to the Nation of 
Community television service. I have a 
Weakness for pioneering. In the usual sense 
of that term I have the honor of being a 
Pioneer in the most rugged part of the un- 
developed West. 

This is the electronic age, Just as surely 
as past eras were the stone age, the bronze 
age. and the tron age. Centuries from now 
Mankind will record this era as the turning 
Point in history, perhaps the most Important 
turning point for earth dwellers. For elec- 
tronics is opening to us the secrets of nature, 
ot earth. of space, of our own solar system 
and of far distant solar systems. Without 
flectronics the secret of the atom would still 

an enigma. Electronics is the key that 
Mankind has dreamed about for centuries; 
it is the philosophers’ stone, the alchemists’ 
Catalyst, the miracle which discloses and 
explains other miracles. 

To most of us, television is the most re- 
Markable, and certainly the most widely 
appreciated of the handmaidens of elec- 
tronics. No one in his right mind will be- 
lieve for one split second that television is 
not humanity's greatest single blessing. In 
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my judgment, it will have a far greater Im- 
pact on the way we live than any other 
invention or development of modern times. 
It has restored the home to its rightful place 
as the center of family entertainment and 
pleasure. Any institution that makes the 
American home more than a place to eat 
and sleep is precious to national welfare 
and life generally. 

Russian claims to the contrary notwith- 
standing, television is as strictly an American 
invention as the hot dog. If it weren't, we 
might not have made some of the mistakes 
in the way we went about developing it 
commercially. 

Torn between an understandable desire 
to put no roadblocks in the way of its tech- 
nical development, and at the same time 
anxious to insure a nationwide competitive 
system, the regulating agency made the in- 
sane decision to mix UHF and VHF as a 
child might attempt to mix oil and water 
and the FCC still stubbornly maintains that 
its original decision is correct. It's easy for 
the least of us to be Monday-morning quar- 
terbacks but mistakes are still being made. 

The Commission put together a mixed sys- 
tem. It entered 2 horses in the race; 1 a 
thoroughbred with breeding lines which 
showed it could run a long race superbly 
well; the other electronically fit, but hobbled 
by the big boys with monopoly in their 
hearts. Already the eggs have been 
scrambled and the omelette is on the way to 
being fried. It would take a wizard to put 
the eggs back into the shell and start over 
now. Once you start down Niagara Falls you 
do not retrace your steps. So the Commis- 
sion clings to the hope that by some miracle 
the jockey on the second horse will push him 
into running a dead heat. 

What were the facts? First, the 12 re- 
maining VHF channels could not provide a 
nationwide competitive television system. 
Second, the then known engineering facts 
about UHF indicated a clear technical ad- 
vantage for the VHF station operator, Third, 
notwithstanding, the most optimistic beliefs 
of the RCA people who were the experts and 
knew the most about UHF, it was thought 
unlikely UHF could ever provide the range 
coverage of VHF, and that it would be many 
years before all receiving sets would receive 
both kinds of signals. Fourth, the then exist- 
ing and subsequent VHF stations would be- 
come, In effect, a kind of clear-channel tele- 
vision station with all of the advantages and 
prerogatives that clear-channel radio sta- 
tions enjoyed. That was the clincher. Fifth, 
it was thought that through the use of satel- 
lite and repeater stations in UHF the whole 
country could be blanketed with TV. No one 
thinks that now. But Community Television 
Service has found a practical way to expand 
and extend television service without satel- 
lites and without UHF. So now we are to 
have what really amounts to a monopolistic 
clear-channel operation in television. 

Both UHF and VHF television in their 
original aspects were primarily large city 
systems. Their stupendous costs of instal- 
lation and operation confined them to the 
densely populated areas. No community of 
25,000 or less could make them pay. They 
could thrive only on national and big city 
advertising. They were not for the village 
and the small city. Unlike radio, their 
beams are limited to short distances. Hills 
and rolling topography are not suitable for 
television radiation. Satellite stations in 
UHF positively are not the answer. 


But the scientists and electronic techni- 
clans came to the rescue and found a way 
to provide the whole Nation with television 
service. When there was an insistent de- 
mand for color television, the electronic 
wizards gave us color. The burning desire 
for television in the smaller communities 
challenged their ingenuity, and they sug- 
gested a practical way to extend and expand 
television into the far corners of our be- 
loved country. 

Now that we know how to do It. it is up 
to industry to accomplish the huge task 
of actually bringing television of excellent 
and even superior quality to the farms and 
country towns and smaller cities. Com- 
panies and corporations must be organized, 
finances raised, equipment manufactured, 
legal and political problems resolved, and 
associations such as we see here, created. 

But every dynamic human endeavor has 
problems. Community television is no ex- 
ception. Some of these problems seem 
pretty tough and roadblocks are beginning 
to appear. Ours is a selfish world and the 
chiseler and the fellow who cuts corners and 
does not respect the rights and the best 
interests of his neighbors is ever present. 
Ninety-nine people do not need a policeman, 
but the last man in the hundred needs to 
be supervised and regulated and regimented, 
or he will run rough shod over everyone. 

But I recite this bit of broadcast television 
history for another reason. I think there 
may be a lesson in it for community antenna 
televsion today. 

The general merit in community antenna 
television service is that it enables the public 
to receive television signals in areas where 
(for technical reasons or where the laws of 
economics make normal television broad- 
casting infeasible) satisfactory signals are 
not received from the nearest televsion sta- 
tion, 

Always there will be communities, or even 
parts of commmunities, which do not now 
receive, and will never receive, a satisfactory 
television signal, either from the television 
station right In that community or from a 
station in a neighboring community, And it 
Is becoming Increasingly clear that adver- 
tiser revenues alone can never meet the up- 
keep for broadcast television stations in 
thousands of other communities. 

That should make it clear why the freeze 
gave impetus to the building of community 
antenna television service. It also explains 
why there is a boom market today for com- 
munity television and why it may see its 
biggest growth in the years ahead. 

Unless by some magic, satellite stations 
can be operated with greater satisfaction, 
areas with no TV service and those which 
cannot support a station will be a potential 
market for community antenna television 
service. 

A recently published survey of TV house- 
holds showed that as of January 1 of this 
year 84 percent of all the television homes 
in the country were located in 340 leading 
markets. Thus, while 57 percent of the 47,- 
500,000 households in the country had TV 
sets, 84 percent of these were clustered in 
340 markets. Moreover, only 215 of these 
markets had 1 or more television stations, 
and the 356 stations operating in these 215 
cities serviced the total 340 markets. 

What this means to me is that the big na- 
tional advertisers on television already are 
reaching more than 84 percent of television 
homes with 356 stations, How much more, 
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in terms of additional station cost, is the 
remaining 15 percent of television homes 
worth to these national advertisers? Since 
the largest markets are already covered, how 
soon does additional station coverage reach 
the point of diminishing returns for national 
advertisers? And does this signify that the 
newer stations going on the alr in smaller 
and smaller markets will have to rely exclu- 
sively on local advertiser income to keep their 
heads above water? If there Is any validity 
in these surmises, the question resolves it- 
eclf down to how large a community it takes 
to support a televisoin station which gets no 
national advertising. 

Since the freeze was lifted, more than 93 
television stations have surrendered their 
building permits or surrendered their oper- 
ations for economic reasons. Many more are 
expected to do so. Seventy-nine were UHF 
and 14 were VHF stations. Television 
is strictly a blue-chip operation. In the 
large centers of population profits are fan- 
tastic. However, stations in smaller com- 
munities not having popular network afli- 
ations, which means good programs and 
national advertising, often find themselves 
in a hopeless economic situation. All of us 
frympathize sincerely with an enterprise that 
loses its heavy investment, but the commu- 
nities to be served also lose. In many cases 
when that happens a community antenna 
system is the only method whereby the 
public can be given television service. 

But local programs always will be popular 
and there will be pressures to find a way for 
local communities to have their own tele- 
vision stations. Undoubtedly some commu- 
nities can be served with boosters or satel- 
lites. There is even the possibility that the 
costs of television station construction and 
operation will be lowered so materially that 
economic operation may become possible 
from local advertising revenues in medium- 
sized communities, 

As I see it, however, there is an even 
stronger probability that the community 
antenna service may some day operate a 
“special-occasion local studio program” in 
connection with its piped-in programs and 
thereby satisfy the pressing demand for 
entertainment by local talent. I shall be 
surprised if this is not done. When that 
great day is here, it can be said truthfully 
that you have outgrown your swaddling 
clothes. And yet, even now, you are not 
exactly an infant industry. With more than 
300 separate systems serving some 275,000 
households, you are reaching the volume of 
service where you no longer can be ignored. 

Television licensees and would-be licen- 
sees, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the State regulatory agencies, the Sen- 
ators and Congressmen, are beginning to 
raise their eyebrows. 

Yours is a risk business. It takes venture 
enpital to go into the community antenna 
television business. There have been losses; 
some systems have failed, and many others 
are scratching along, hoping for better days, 
Nevertheless, those systems which picked the 
right spots, free from the inroads of direct 
etation competition, and have set about to 
increase their subscribers, are continuing to 
pay handsome dividends; and, what is more 
important, they are serving the public in- 
terest well and faithfully. 

Community antenna service is premised 
upon picking up the signals of operating 
television stations and relaying the signals 
to subscribers through closed circuits. So 
one of the burning questions today is what 
rights have you to those signals. Perhaps a 
better way to put it is, what are the pro- 
prietary rights of the originating station or 
the network In the programs you deliver to 
your subscribers? 

To put it simply, your function and role 
is to strengthen the signals of the originat- 
ing station for distant areas where other- 
wise the reception would not be satisfactory. 
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A station's programs are free, waiting for 
and available to anyone with a receiver to 
tune in on them and view them. In fact, 
stations are anxious that more and more 
people buy receivers and tune in their pro- 
grams. They use the number of listeners 
they serve to attract advertising. If one 
of your subscribers desired, he could rig up 
an antenna or install a cable and bring the 
signals to his home with the enthusiastic 
blessing of the originating station. But 
since it is less expensive for him to join 
his neighbors in such an undertaking, you 
have constituted yourself a sort of modified 
utility as an agent for the neighborhood to 
install the required equipment for a fee, 
and to deliver the service to each of them 
for another fee. That saves everyone time, 
bother and money. Your function is one of 
providing a technical service which results 
merely in an extension and expansion of the 
coverage of the station and thus is helpful to 
the station and at the same time serves the 
public interest. 

Your service is neither a broadcast nor a 
common carrier operation and, therefore, 
should not be subject to regulation by the 
Commission, or by a State utility agency 
in the case of a solely intrastate operation. 
Certainly you are not engaged in radio broad- 
casting nor in interstate communications 
for hire, but are simply furnishing a purely 
local antenna service. And you are no more 
a common carrier than is a hotel with one 
master antenna, which serves its 100 rooms. 

However, in at least two States, such an 
intrastate operation has been held to fall 
within the regulatory scope of the State 
utility commission. Another arm of Govern- 
ment, the Internal Revenue Division, asses- 
zes the same excise tax on your operations 
that it imposes on the communication com- 
mon carriers under the theory that you are 
& common carrier. While neither of these 
actions automatically makes you a common 
carrier, you should take them seriously. 

The Internal Revenue Division is now re- 
studying their previous decision to impose 
& common carrier excise tax on you. I think 
their original decision was In error and that 
your association should make every effort 
to reverse it. Not only because the tax is 
onerous but for the more important reason 
that the community antenna service is not 
a common carrier function subject to com- 
mon carrier regulation and you should not 
permit any decision to rest on such a premise. 

Nevertheless, if your operation actually or 
theoretically injures anyone, heavy pressures 
will be exerted to bring you within the scope 
of the Federal regulatory agency. 
to me that prudence would command your 
consideration of that possibility. 

Since I am not a lawyer, I prefer not to 
pass judgment on the question of proprie- 
tary rights. It seems likely that one of these 
days it will be the subject of judicial inter- 
pretation. I understand that such a test 
case may be in the making now, and I am 
sure that its outcome is going to be watched 
with interest by all. I merely want to ob- 
serye that your business would suffer a body 
blow if it should be held by the courts 
that the proprietary right to programs per- 
mits the broadcaster to control the means 
by which the public receives those programs, 
should the broadcaster choose to assert an 
equity in them. 

Recently in the so-called Belnap case, in 
which a memorandum and order was released 
on May 6, 1954, the Commission, with cau- 
tious evasiveness, stated: 

“It should be understood that, in making 
this determination, the Commission is not 
making any express or implied decision as 
to the existence or extent of any jurisdiction 
it may have with respect to the instaliation 
and operation of any community TV distri- 
bution systems.“ 

Belnap was not to be the operator of the 
community antenna distribution systems but 
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merely to act as a sort of a little A. T. & T. 
carrier of signals. The issuance of a permit 
to one person to install a microwave system 
to furnish common carrier service to a com- 
munity antenna system might very well, and 
probably does, give the Commission regula- 
tory authority over a purely intrastate or 
interstate community antenna television 
system. So far as I know, no community 
antenna service itself is a microwave owner 
or operator, but purchases its common car- 
rler service from others. In the Casper, 
Wyo., operation and one other the telephone 
company, a regulated utility, furnishes the 
interstate carrier service to the community 
antenna company and, accordingly, both 
would be subject to FCC regulation, in my 
opinion. 

There is still a third question which in- 
volves the regulatory concept. It was 
brought to the fore at the recent hearings 
before the Senate Communications Com- 
mittee studying the problems of UHF broad- 
casters, I am sure you all are familiar with 
it. It concerns a situation in West Virginia, 
where the Fairmont UHF station now faces 
competition from Wheeling, Pittsburgh, and 
Johnstown stations, because the Fairmont 
community antenna television system pipes 
the programs of those three stations into 
Fairmont. Here is an example of the Com- 
mission's allocation plan being set to 
naught, resulting in an unregulated media 
giving a struggling station unexpected but 
deadly competition, If this Fairmont UHF 
station “bites the dust“ as we say in the 
West, there will be no doubt about who 
kiled Cock Robin. 

In my judgment this is a serious matter, 
and one which should give you grave con- 
cern. I am a firm believer in local enter- 
prise in everything, including radio and tel- 
evision. If it were economically feasible, the 
ideal would be a locally owned and locally 
operated radio and television station in 
every community of any size in this coun- 
try. That can never be, and Community 
Antenna Service need not encroach on other 
stations, 

Community Television Service is only ask- 
ing for trouble when it attempts to serve 
an area already being served by its own 
station, Nonnetwork stations cannot with- 
stand network competition from distant 
stations. 

The FCC cannot sit idly by and permit 
one of its licensed stations to be driven off 
the alr because distant stations have ex- 
panded their coverage into its territory. 
When the Fairmont station was licensed and 
built there was no intimation that it would 
have to compete with the Wheeling, Pitts- 
burgh, and Johnstown stations. As a con- 
sequence, in good faith the station operator 
invested hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to get his station on the air so that he 
might bring the miracle of television to the 
people of Fairmont. 

The philosophy back of regulation of pub- 
lic utilities is that since competition can 
destroy, it must be limited, and that a fran- 
chise or cense must rest on protected 
territory. 

There is, of course, another side on the 
coin. Those of us who believe in the free 
American competitive system find it hard 
to argue against competition, no matter how 
onerous it may be. The viewing public will 
have a more varied program and be better 
served if someone pipes in network pro- 
grams from afar. 

There are many other more or less minor 
problems. The Commission now has under 
Way a rulemaking procedure concerned gen- 
erally with spurious radiation. Some of 
you systems, due to careless and improper 
installation, emit radiations which Interfere 
with the reception of those who are not sub- 
scribers to the communlity-antenna systems. 
In my Judgment, your industry cannot af- 
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ford this type of shoddy operation. You 
must, in your own interest and in the in- 
terest of your relations with television broad- 
Casters and the public who own receiver sets, 
so engineer your systems as to repress com- 
pletely spurious radiations. Anything less 
is a clarion call to the policeman, which 
in this case is the FCC, to regulate you. 
Also, you must watch carefully your installa- 
tion costs and rates. I do not mean to sug- 
gest that installation costs ranging from $75 
to $150 are exorbitant, or that monthly serv- 
ice charges from $2.75 to $7.50 are unfair. 
It is understandable that in a business where 
investors have reason to fear a limited life, 
initial rates and charges are made high 
enough to recoup their capital expenditures 
as quickly as possible, But continued high 
monthly service charges are the rock on 
which community-antenna systems may 
founder. Your business is too delicate an 
Operation to earn the opposition of a public 
which might demand price regulation for its 
Own protection. 

Higher than necessary rates will compel 
cooperative associations to enter this field 
and render a nonprofit service. Farm coop- 
eratlves have brought electric energy to 90 
percent of the farm homes of this country. 
Rural telephone cooperatives are serving mil- 
lions of farm families because the telephone 
companies neglected them. They will do 
Precisely the same thing with television. 

One of the outstanding developments of 
your business is your friendly and coopera- 
tive relations with the television broadcast 
industry. So far as I know, only one sta- 
tion Licensee has sought to deny the pickup 
of his programs. This cordial relationship is 
Understandable when it is realized that you 
provide the station with an additional audi- 
ence and market not ordinarily reached by 
his signal. Most licensees with whom I have 
talked feel that community antenna tele- 
Vision systems constitute a very desirable 
adjunct to their business. 


In my own State of Colorado construction 
of the Climax system was thrilling and 
heartwarming. Prime mover in this project 
was Robert VerSteeg, electrical foreman for 
the Climax Molybdenum Co, Climax lies 
more than 11,000 feet above sea level, 
hemmed in by the tallest peaks in the con- 
tinental United States. Versteeg's effort to 
bring television to the 2,000 residents of 
Climax involved the construction of an 
antenna on Mount McNamee, a 13,000-foot 
peak, the laying of 12,000 feet of coaxial cable 
from the mountain to the town, and an 
additional 60,000 feet of cable fanning out 
to service the homes. Today, using the tall- 
est community antenna in the world, the 
People of Climax enjoy identically the same 
four television programs afforded the metro- 
Politan city of Denver. This is a fine ex- 
&mple of the benefits flowing from a com- 
munity antenna system. 

The Casper, Wyo., project should be 
singled out for special attention. It employs 
the longest microwave relay yet built for 
any system. 

Casper is over 200 miles distant from Den- 
ver by highway. The fact that the opera- 
tor has obligated himself to pay the tele- 
Phone company more than 690,000 in an- 
nual tolls, backing it up with a 5-year per- 
formance bond, demonstrates investment 
courage of a high order. Indeed it indicates 
great faith in the future of the community 
television business. And I too am genuinely 
enthusiastic about the community antenna 
television business. To me, the significant 
Aspect is the splendid record of bringing 
diversified television program service to 
locked-in communities whose residents 
would otherwise be denied the magic of tele- 
Vision. 

When this business resolves the legal prob- 
lems which inevitably face it, and as it con- 
tinues to build up its operations so that 
sven the smallest of its systems performs an 
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A-1 job technically, and as it continues to 
render good and dependable service to the 
Public at low rates, its future development 
will sweep even its most optimistic boosters 
off their feet. 

The potential market for your services can 
only be described by the superword “vast,” 
It can operate profitably in communities 
with as few as 5,000 people. In this coun- 
try there are more than 2,500 such cities and 
towns. It is doubtful that half or even 
three-fourths of these 2,500 communities 
will ever have television stations of their 
own, or receive satisfactory service from 
nearby cities. Here then, is a vast market 
of millions of people who will demand the 
blessings of good television entertainment in 
their own homes, once they learn that there 
is no technical reason against having it. 


If legal decisions involving proprietary 
rights in programs go against you, and cir- 
cumstances force intolerable burdens upon 
you, there is an escape avenue for the com- 
munity antenna television service. It in- 
volves doing your own programing and be- 
coming & pay-as-you-see television service. 
The recent experiments by the Telemeter 
promoters in Palm Springs, Calif., while de- 
signed to test out audience reaction to pay- 
ing for specific movie programs, may have 
some valuable lessons for closed-circuit oper- 
ations such as yours. The problem of pip- 
ing a special program into homes once, twice, 
or even several times a week, Offers neither 
technical difficulties nor legal problems, 
since no governmental regulatory question 
is involved in Intrastate closed-circuit oper- 
ations. For example, you may be able to 
work out arrangements with local motion- 
picture exhibitors for the showing of spe- 
cial features, with both you and the the- 
ater exhibitor sharing in the proceeds. In 
smaller communities, where the movie house 
already is suffering from drops in attendance, 
you may be able to open a new home mar- 
ket for him. It is, of course, no simple mat- 
ter, but it does have tremendous possibil- 
ities, both for you and the motion-picture 
industry. 

This has been an interesting and fruit- 
ful experience for me. It has restored my 
confidence in the future to meet you plo- 
neers in this new offshoot development of 
television, which in the years ahead is cer- 
tain to carve a special and unique niche 
of its own in the fields of homemaking and 
electronics. And now, may I say in closing 
what I tried to say in the beginning—any 
institution that effectively restores the 
American home and dedicates it to family 
use as the center of all of its activities 
has earned the highest tribute of God and 
man. 


United States Hit on POW List 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Post, Boston, Mass., Wednesday, June 16, 
1954: 

Unrren States Accus or Hm POW List 

A hitherto secret list of names of American 
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major and by the head of the American Pri- 
soners 
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Mrs. Stella Robarge, of 20 Edson Street, 
Lowell, and Vincent A. Harrold, of the Boston 
POW chapter, said the second list included 
hundreds of specialists and instructors. 

Mrs. Robarge’s husband, Maj. Paul Ro- 
barge, missing in action In Korea since July 
1953, does not appear among the 944 names 
listed by the Government as still held by 
the Communists. 

Major Robarge, a decorated hero of World 
War II, had been serving as military adviser 
to the Republic of Korea. 

Branding the State and Defense Depart- 
ments as guilty of two-faced cowardice, Har- 
rold sald the second secret list almost cer- 
tainly contains the name of Major Robarge. 

“Major Robarge was listed as missing in 
action by the Army in July 1953. Yet, his 
name does not appear on the list of those the 
Government says are missing, and still held 
by the Communists,” he declared, 

Mrs. Robarge, mother of four children 
ranging in age between 3 and 11, said: 

“The Army told me Paul was missing in 
action after his jeep was overrun by the 
North Koreans the morning of July 14, 1953. 
He was returning from command headquar- 
ters with a ROK colonel, a radio man and 
his driver when the Communists opened 
fire. The radio operator escaped, but the 
jeep driver and the ROK colonel were both 
found dead later. 

“There was no trace of Paul. After that, 
six officers in Paul's regiment told me they 
were certain he had been captured. Even 
an officer contacted by Syngman Rhee told 
me the same. 

“A couple of months later, a friend of 
Paul's, another officer, was repatriated. He 
called me when he got back to the United 
States and asked how Paul was doing, say- 
ing he knew Paul was a prisoner and he 
assumed he had been released.” 

Mrs. said her husband would have 
observed his 35th birthday next month. He 
had been a member of the Regular Army 
since 1941. He served with the First Division 
during World War II and held the Purple 
Heart with Clusters, Silver Star with Clus- 
ters, Bronze Star with Clusters, the Infantry 
Combat Badge, and the Republic of Korea 
Distinguished Service Medal. 

Harrold, citing Major Robarge’s disappear- 
ance as typical of the fate of hundreds of 
technicians and specialists, demanded the 
Government reveal why it has kept the sec- 
ond list top secret. 

He said congressional committees and his 
group have by the process of elimination 
broken down the category of men who are 
still missing, but never included in a Govern- 
ment missing-in-action list. 

“We firmly believe they are beling held by 
the Chinese Communists—not the North 
Koreans—as political prisoners and will 
never be released until we submit to direct 
negotiation with the Chinese Government 
that we do not now recognize,” Harrold said, 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the record an article by Dr. 
M. D. Collins, State superintendent of 
schools, Atlanta, Ga., that was recently 
published in the Georgia Vocational Re- 
habilitation News. 
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Dr. Collins points out that although 
the expenditure of funds for the Federal- 
State rehabilitation program can be fully 
justified from the humanitarian stand- 
point alone, there are also dollars and 
cents advantages resulting from the pro- 


gram. 
The article follows: 
GooD BUSINESS 
(By Dr, M. D. Collins) 


In the past 10 years nearly 29,000 handi- 
capped men and women in Georgia have 
been rehabilitated through the services of 
our joint State-Federal program. 

That's five times the number rehabilitated 
during the previous 23 years. 

The people represented by the figures were 
victims of crippling diseases, accidents, and 
birth deformities. They were unable to pay 
for medical care, hospitalization and other 
services needed to restore them to lives of 
usefulness, 

The expenditure of public funds to make 
them self-sufficient, I think, is fully justified 
from a humanitarian standpoint alone. But 
there's another side to it: the business angle. 

These people were vocationally handi- 
capped. Some were without work experi- 
ence, education, or training. Others had 
lost their jobs because of their disabilities, 
and, most of them were dependent upon 
relatives or welfare agencies for support. 

Those who required special training in 
schools, colleges, or business establishments 
received it, and afterward, were guided into 
suitable employment. 

Records indicate that their average earn- 
ings the first year after rehabilitation were 
four times the cost of the services they re- 
ceived. 

At the time of placement, they had many 
years of work expectancy. 

Their earnings are going into trade chan- 
nels and contributing to the prosperity of 
the communities in which they live. 

Yes, rehabilitation, lke other phases of 
education, doesn't cost—tit pays. 

It pays the individual who gets the service. 

It pays their employers. 

It pays the community, the State, and 
the Nation. 


The Free World at the Crossroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address delivered 
by me at Temple University, entitled 
“The Free World at the Crossroads”: 

President Johnson, members of the faculty, 
members of the graduating class, alumni, 
students, and friends of Temple University, 
it is indeed a great honor and privilege to be 
invited to speak at these commencement ex- 
ercises. It Is a far greater honor to be chosen 
to receive the honorary degree of doctor of 
humanitarian service and to be accepted 
into the fellowship of alumni of Temple 
University. 

You who are being graduated today will 
find, I am sure, that your alma mater bas 
equipped you well with all that any college 
or university can give {ts students of general 
knowledge and intellectual disciplines. If 
there is reason for concern regarding your 
generation, it is not regarding the excellence 

-of your training in whatever has been your 
particular field of study; it is more likely 
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to be with respect to the intelligence of your 
citizenship, and the depth and strength of 
your faith. For these must be of a higher 
order than my generation has demonstrated, 
or there may not long be a society in which 
you will have opportunity to use with suc- 
cess and satisfaction the knowledge and skills 
you have worked so long and hard to acquire 
here. 

In a few moments, most of you will be- 
come bachelor of arts or of science. Some 
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of you will become masters or doctors; others 
will go on to earn those degrees later. But 
before any of these, you are citizens. You 
are, or will be, parents and taxpayers. You 
are trustees of a great and noble heritage of 
Tfreedom—trustees of a political and economic 
order which permitted even those of you who 
came from humblest circumstances, as did I, 
to get the expensive education which we 
could never have dreamed of obtaining in 
most countries of the world. 


1. Are you in favor of the United States On MA, as 8 


member of the United Nations 
2. Are you in favor of admitting Obi 
United Nations? 
3. Are you in favor of authorizing United States 
in construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 


4 Are you In favor of a 3-year extension of 9 Trade 
Agreements Act with progressive 5-percent tariff ew 

goods 

n general? 

and Russ? 

arms and reer aid to foreign 


rmit easier entry of fo: 


tion in each year, to 
Republican 1 5 750 Parid 


5. Do you approve of the 
6. Do you he trade with Communist 
7. Do you favor fi 

nations 7 


colts nude 


dandy 
10, Do’ you 
law? 


with President Eisonhowor's recommenda- 
tions that the Taft-Hartloy law should give employees 
right to vote on whether or not they should strike? 
12, Do Paice Nie that farm and other cooperatives should be 


13. Do you favor continued support of basic farm products at 


11. Do you agree w 


90 percent parity level? 


(Under present law a 
$75 per month loses 
month.) 


social-securi 


10. Are you in favor of President Eisenhower's recommends- 
social security dollar benefits and to in- 
the social security 


tions to increase 
oe the number of poople covered by 


17. be} 
18. Do 


— favor use and development of atomic energy by 


vate industry in our own country? 


19, Do you favor allowin 
20. Do you approve the 


1s-yeur-olds to voter. 


the coming fiscal 


24. Do you thin 


Communist or subversive activities as it 


Five of the questions on this year’s 
survey are the same questions as the five 
that were asked in the 1953 survey. In 
order to bring out the changes in trend, 
I have set forth below for comparison 
the 1953 percentage results on these five 
questions; 


14. Are you in favor of the United States 
continuing as a member of the 
ACV 


21. Do: 3 lt. of the Republican 
foreign mera 

2. Do you sppreve of the Eisenhower 
administration to date? 


9. Do you aj ler the present prohibition of of 4 boy- 


vor retention of the fundaiuen tals of TaN- Hartioy 


14. Do you agree with President Eisenhower and Beerctary 
Benson on their cut in dairy price supports by ac ve 
Were osc ES nnteeancas sn 

15. Do you favor removal of restrictions on the amount of 
money earned by one receiving socinl-security benofits? 

von over 65 earning more than 

ty benefits for that 


u ſu vor dismissing Government employees who in- 
voke Sth amendment in order not to answer questions 
about Communist activities? _.... 4 
isenhower administration to date? 
21. Are you In favor of the plan of gradually reducing Income 
tix on corporate dividends? -.--_...--...--.-.-.--.. 

22. Do wis fecl that business conditions and nnomployment 
a pooch influence your voting in November elec- 


23. Do t id favor an 1 35,000 publio housing units in 


that 8 McCarthy's Senate committee 
should continue ta reveal to the American E such 

already 
TTT P IE AET 


It is to be noted that in the percentage 
of “yes” and “no” answers tabulated in 
the 1953 questionnaire just above, the 
“no” answers were not included in the 
percentage breakdown. 


National Park Concessions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I insert at this point in the REC- 
orp four resolutions which were adopted 
by the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House on June 15, 1954, in 


1954 


compliance with the act of July 31, 
1953—Public Law 172 (83d Cong., 67 
Stat. 261). 

The act of July 31, 1953, provides that 
the Secretary of the Interior shall report 
in detail all proposed awards of conces- 
Sion leases and contracts, including re- 
newals thereof, 60 days before such 
awards are made, to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives for transmission to the 
appropriate committees. 

Meeting in open session on June 15, 
1954, the committee was apprised of no 
reason to disapprove the Secretary’s rec- 
ommendations on the four proposed con- 
cession awards covered by the following 
resolutions: 

Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall re- 
port in detail all proposed awards of con- 
cession leases and contracts, including re- 
newals thereof, 60 days before such awards 
are made, to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
Tor transmission to the appropriate com- 
mittees; and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
a letter dated May 12, 1954, containing the 
Tecommendations of the Secretary of the 
Interior with regard to a proposed exten- 
sion of contract No. I-1p-18029 which will, 
when executed by the Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, extend for 1 year fror January 1, 1954, 
Unless sooner terminated by a new contract, 
the authorization under which Degnan, 
Donohoe, Inc., operates a restaurant, deli- 
Catessen, fountain, and bakery, and related 
services in Yosemite National Park, Calif., 
pursuant to the act of July 31, 1953 (67 Stat. 
271); and 

Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to disap- 
Prove the recommendations of the Secretary 
of the Interior in this matter: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior that it has no objection 
to his recommendations in this matter. 

CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS, 
A. L. Miter, Chairman. 
Adopted this 15th day of June 1954. 


‘Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interlor shall re- 
Port in detall all proposed awards of con- 
Cession leases and contracts, including re- 
newals thereof, 60 days before such awards 
are made, to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
Tor transmission to the appropriate com- 
mittees; and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
a letter dated May 3, 1954, containing the 
recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Interior with regard to a proposed award of 
a concession permit to the Colorado Trans- 
Portation Co. which will, when approved by 
the regional director, region No. 2, National 
Park Service, authorize the company to pro- 
Vide accommodations, facilities, and serv- 
ices for the public in Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, Colo., for a period of 1 year from 
January 1, 1954, pursuant to the act of July 
31, 1953 (67 Stat. 271); and 

Whereas the Committee on Interlor and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
Present, this day found no reason to dis- 
approve the recommendations of the Secre- 
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tary of the Interlor in this matter: now, 
therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objection 
to his recommendations in this matter. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFARS, 
A. L. MILLER, Chairman. 
Adopted this 15th day of June 1954. 
Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), provides 
that the Secretary of the Interior shali re- 
port in detail all proposed awards of con- 
cession leases and contracts, including re- 
newals thereof, 60 days before such awards 
are made, to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives for transmission to the appropriate 
committees; and 
Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
a letter dated April 30, 1954, containing the 
recommendations of the Secretary of the 
Interior with regard to a proposed award 
of a concession permit to St. Joseph's Hospi- 
tal which will, when finally executed on be- 
half of the Government, authorize the hospi- 
tal to obtain hot waters from Hot Springs 
National Park, Ark., sufficient to supply 10 
tubs used in the St. Joseph's Hospital bath- 
house, for a period of 10 years from January 
1, 1954, pursuant to the act of July 31, 1953 
(67 Stat. 271); and 
Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quorum 
present, this day found no reason to dis- 
approve the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior In this matter; Now, 
therefore be, it 
Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that it has no objec- 
tion to his recommendations in this matter. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
A. L, MILLER, Chairman. 
Adopted this 15th day of June 1954. 


Whereas the act of July 31, 1953 (Public 
Law 172, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 261), pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Interior shall 
report in detail all proposed awards of con- 
cession leases and contracts, including re- 
newals thereof, 60 days before such awards 
are made, to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives for transmission to the appropriate 
committees; and 

Whereas the Speaker has referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
a letter dated April 14, 1954, containing 
the recommendations of the Secretary of 
the Interlor with regard to a proposed ex- 
tension of contract No. I-700np-—348, cover- 
ing the period January 1, 1951, through De- 
cember 31, 1955, which will, when executed 
by the Director of the National Park Service 
on behalf of the Government, extend for 8 
years through December 31, 1963, the au- 
thorization under which the S. G. Loeffler 
Co. operates the National Capital Parks golf 
courses and related facilities, Washington, 
D. C.; and 

Whereas the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has, in session with a quo- 
rum present, this day found no reason to 
disapprove the recommendations of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in this matter: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives give notice in writing to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior that it has no objection 
to his recommendations in this matter. 


Adopted this 15th day of June 1954. 
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Public Opinion Survey, 11th Ilinois 
Congressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, each 
year since I have been in Congress I have 
conducted a public opinion survey among 
the people of the 11th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois, which is located on the 
northwest side of the city of Chicago. 
This year 29,900 questionnaires were sent 
out and 4,804 returns were tabulated. A 
scattering of approximately 200 more re- 
turns came in after the results were put 
together. The results represent a re- 
turn of approximately 17 percent which, 
according to professional sampling ayer- 
ages, is a good response. 

Every attempt was made to obtain an 
impartial distribution of these question- 
naires, A questionnaire was sent to each 
of the 3,800 persons on my Newsletter 
mailing list, and the balance to people 
picked at random from every single vot- 
ing precinct in the district, with no 
knowledge as to party affiliation or past 
voting record. It was felt this method 
would provide the most nearly perfect 
sample possible of the views of a repre- 
sentative cross section of the people in 
the 11th District. 

As the representative of the people in 
the 11th Illinois District, it has been my 
political philosophy to speak to the Con- 
gress and to vote the issues before the 
Congress on the basis of representing the 
will of the majority of the people in my 
district, where that majority will is de- 
termined, and assuming, of course, the 
majority will is not contrary to the Con- 
stitution nor to the general welfare of the 
country. If in my conscience I believed 
the majority viewpoint to be contrary to 
either the Constitution or the welfare of 
the country as a whole, it would then be 
my duty to inform the people as to why I 
felt their judgment was not in accord- 
ance with these criteria. Thus far in my 
4 years in Congress, I cannot recall a 
single instance where it has been neces- 
sary for me to depart from voting the 
majority will of my constituents, as made 
known to me. 

The breakdown of the 4,804 replies 
tabulated is as follows: 

The civilization of which you and I are 
trustees is today in great peril. It is under 
attack on every continent. For the first 
time, I think, in man's existence on this 
planet, all cultures, all countries, all peoples 
are in turmoil and conflict at the same time. 

It is not an old-fashioned struggie for 
territory. It is a struggle for control of 
man. 

It is a struggle of arms, as is obvious to 

It is also a struggle of economic systems; 
which will crack up first? 

It is a conflict of educational systems; 
which will produce not only the smartest 
minds, but the toughest wills? 

It is a conflict of political and social sys- 
tems; which will allow man to achieve the 
largest measure of the things he most de- 
sires, so that he will be willing to die if 
necessary in defense of the system? 
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It is a conflict of religious faiths; are 
there or are there not moral laws written 
into the fabric of the universe and the na- 
ture of man, which, like other natural laws, 
can be violated but not broken? 

Like most wars, this worldwide cold war 
on all fronts has been a seesaw affairs for 
a long time. The free world has won a 
round here; the Communist world has won 
the next round there. 

But, again like most wars, after a period 
of apparently indecisive maneuvering and 
attrition, one side or the other begins to 
gain the ascendancy; the opposing side be- 
gins to weaken and splinter. That is the 
moment of peril. Unless resolute action is 
taken to reverse the trend, it proceeds with 
rapidly increasing velocity. 

I think we must admit that the free world 
is now approaching that crossroads. It can- 
not lose much more ground without begin- 
ning to disintegrate. The place where we 
have been losing alarmingly is in Asia. 

When history is written, I suspect it will 
say that the greatest victory Stalin ever 
won was in the American mind: getting us 
to concentrate on Europe while he was work- 
ing to get Asia. Not because he did not 
want Europe, but because conquest of Asia 
would be the cheapest and surest way to get 
Europe—and get it intact, with its great 
industrial workshop ready to use to pro- 
duce the weapons and goods with which 
to destroy us, instead of in useless rubble as 
it would be if the Soviets had to attack it. 

We gave our first attention to the war 
that might be—in Europe; while the Kremlin 
gave its attention to the war that was—in 
Asia. 

As a result, all the gains we have made in 
Europe since the war are jeopardized by the 
losses we sustained in Asia, largely because 
we refused to see its importance. For ex- 
ample, the weakest spot in Europe is France. 
But it is not because of threats to her in 
Europe, it is because of the exhaustion and 
defeatism resulting from her long struggle 
in Indochina against Communist subversion 
and aggression, disguised as nationalism. 

The Communists could not have put such 
a drain on France in Indochina without the 
Communist conquest of China—just as the 
Korean war could not have been without 
the Communist occupation of Manchuria, 
arranged by ourselves, and the conquest of 
China which inevitably resulted. 

But as Stalin's greatest victory was in our 
minds, so his greatest mistake was to start 
the Korean war. The free world, by heroic 
effort in Korea, was on the verge of retriev- 
ing ground previously lost In Asia, victory 
was in its grasp, when the Kremlin, through 
Mr. Malik, proposed a cease fire. There were 
many who warned that a true proposal by 
Communists is not an effort to get peace, but 
a military tactic. It is a move not to end a 
war, but to win the war. The Chinese had 
learned that through three painful experi- 
ences with Communist truces between 1927 
and 1947. But we would not listen to the 
Chinese. 

The Communists could not win among the 
Koreans, because the Koreans had tasted 
freedom and had the will to defend it. So 
the Reds proposed a truce in Korea in order 
to shift to Indochina, because that was the 
weakest spot in Asia. It was the one coun- 
try where the people had not yet been given 
their full freedom. And only for such a cause 
as their own freedom will people make the 
heroic effort necessary to win this kind of a 
struggle. Our evaluation of the crisis in 
Indochina must be based not on the fate of 
a French colony, but on its significance for 
the whole world struggle. 

Today one-third of the people of the world 
are associated together as the free world, 
led, but not controlled by, the United States. 
That free world is locked in a titanic con- 
fiict with another one-third of the world’s 
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population totally controlled by the Krem- 
Un. 


Who holds the balance of power? The 
other one-third. 

Where do they live? In the 12 countries 
constituting a series of peninsulas and island 
groups lying around China as a giant cres- 
cent from Korea to Iran. 

Which way are these almost 800 million 
people to go—with the free world or with the 
Kremlin? This can be the most important 
question of the 20th century. This is where 
the free world must pull itself together,, 
quickly, and be as alert, united, and deter- 
mined as the Communist world; or be pre- 
pared to go down like a house of cards. 

What are the overall prospects in this 
Asian third of the world, still on the fence? 

The chief impressions gained from 2 trips 
to these 12 countries within a year are as 
follows: 

1. Most of their people and leaders are now 
awake to the nature and objectives of the 
Communist world conspiracy. One unadul- 
terated benefit of the war in Korea is that it 
tied down the Communist forces there for 3 
years during which the truth about what 
communism had done to people in China 
became known to the rest of Asia, through 
the Chinese refugees and Communist POW’s 
in Korea. The agrarian reformer myth is 
ended in Asia, if still, unfortunately, popping 
up occasionally in England and America. 

2. The peoples of free Asia today fear com- 
munism instead of half-welcoming it on the 
bastis of its promised utopia, as they might 
have done 4 years ago. They now know Com- 
munist conquest would mean the end of the 
precious freedom from foreign control which 
they have won so recently and at such great 
cost. 

3. Most of them want to be on the side of 
the United States and the free world. They 
realize that offers the best chance for them 
to retain their national independence, 

4. But they hesitate to take an open stand 
for the free world because they are uncer- 
tain as to the clarity and constancy of its 
purpose and polloy with respect to them. 
They are afraid that if the Kremlin were to 
offer to the West, at Geneva or elsewhere, 
some sort of package settlement which 
would appear to give the white peoples peace 
and security, we in the West might accept 
it—at the expense of the territory, rights, 
and freedom of the nonwhite peoples of Asia. 
They do not forget Yalta. 

This is the main reason for their neutral- 
ism. We cannot expect them to take a firm 
stand on our side unless and until we make 
it clear to them that if they do we will not 
let them down. 

5. They know this planet cannot exist half 
slave and half free. They know they do not 
have the strength to determine the outcome. 
They know the free world does have the 
strength; but that it does not yet have the 
will or the unity—because It still does not 
really belleve its own survival is at stake. 

Many in Asia, especially in Korea, Japan, 
Formosa, and the Philippines, believe that, if 
the free world wins the war for Asia, there 
will not be a war for the world; but that 
if it does not win the war for Asia, there 
will be a war for the world and the odds 
will be against the free world’s winning it. 
I concur in those views. 

What can be done to start winning the 
war for Asia, or at least to stop losing it? 

1. We must recognize that the Communist 
objective in Asia is the same as everywhere 
else, to weaken the free world, and especially 
to isolate and destroy the United States 
which is all that now stands between the 
Kremlin and total world conquest. 

2. We must understand that a world war 
is not the most immediate danger. The first 
stage in the Communist program is always 
to subvert the weak, mostly in Asia. The 
second is to confuse and divide the strong, 
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mostly in Europe. All-out war becomes ad- 
vantageous to them only as the final knock- 
out blow. 

3. We must keep ourselves and our allies 
as strong and united as possible. At the 
same time we must try to help the weak 
become stronger and better fed and freer in 
order to enable them to resist Internal sub- 
version by the Reds. 

4. We must prevent our enemies from gain- 
ing greater strength. We must not let the 
Reds win any more diplomatic victories. 
Admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations would be the greatest possible diplo- 
matic victory. Free Asta will crumble once 
it becomes convinced the Communists are 
going to win. Admission to the U. N. would 
mean to Asia, and should mean to us, that 
the Reds have already won. 

5. We must not let the Reds win any more 
economic victories. That means we must 
resist resumption of trade with them. If 
they are not our enemies, why do we draft 
and arm men to be ready to fight them? 
If they are our enemies, how can anyone 
suggest we help them become stronger? 

6. We must not let the Communists win 
any more political victories. For America 
to intervene alone in Indochina, for example, 
would be a political victory for the Reds. 
It would enable them to convince millions 
in Asia not that we are helping orientals to 
defend their own freedom, but that we are 
helping defend European colonialism, which 
the people who have been under it hate 
worse than they hate the Communist im- 
perialism which they have not been under, 

7. We must not let the Communists win any 
more military victories. We must strive to 
create the Pacific Pact which the United 
States Congress called for in 1949—an alli- 
ance of the free nations of southeast Asia 
and the Pacific to resist further Communist 
expansion. The Asian peoples will join such 
a pact only if they know it is for their own 
freedom. They will not believe it is for their 
freedom unless the alliance has as its nucleus 
genuinely independent Asian and Pacific na- 
tions (of which the United States is one) 
which the European powers support; rather 
an alliance of western nations which the 
people of Asia are supposed to support. 

8. We must recognize that we cannot 
achieve real security in Asia until the forces 
of freedom succeed in weakening, loosening, 
and eventually breaking, the hold of the 
Communist regime in China. To break that 
regime would immediately remove the danger 
to the rest of east and south Asia. Until 
Communist China is broken, no measures to 
save those areas are likely to have lasting 
success. 

9. We must give greater encouragement 
and assistance to the free Chinese on For- 
mosa to enable them to maintain that stra- 
tegic island as a symbol of national freedom, 
a constant threat to the Communists’ flank, 
and a base for smuggling agents and suitable 
supplies to the China mainland in order to 
keep hope alive and to enable the resistance 
forces to do to the Reds exactly what the 
Reds did to the Nationalists—destroy com- 
munications, isolate the cities, disrupt the 
economy. That is, when the Chinese Com- 
munists are In trouble at home, we must do 
all we can to keep them In trouble, not help 
them out of It, 

10. We must recognize that the most im- 
portant ally of all, because the most depend- 
able, and the one In a position to do the 
enemy most damage, is the nearly 800 mil- 
lion oppressed peoples behind the Iron Cur- 
tain who know Communist tyranny for what 
it is and silently resist it. We must not be- 
tray their hopes or weaken their resolye or 
undercut their position by any act that 
would increase the strength or influence or 
prestige of Communists anywhere. 

When there is already such determined op- 
position behind the Iron Curtain as was dem- 
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onstrated by the revolt in East Germany just 
& year ago today, and by the refusal of Chi- 
nese prisoners of war in Korea to return even 
to their homes and families as long as they 
are in a China enslaved by the Communists, 
there is reason for great hope, not despair— 
if we in the free world will prove steadfast. 

In the last analysis the decision we must 
make on this issue is a moral decision, Shall 
we put our faith for the future in millions of 
People? Or in deals with a handful of 
tyrants? 

In the oppressed? Or in their oppressors? 

What are the prospects for such an Ameri- 
can policy? I -believe they are good. 
Whether there still is time, or whether it is 
already too late..to halt and reverse the 
Eremilin's relentless march of the last decade 
Temains to be seen. Here are some indica- 
tions: 

1. Our Government, too, is becoming more 
Aware of the nature and methods of the 
Communist world conspiracy. So it is de- 
manding deeds, not words from Communist 
governments. For without deeds, words are 
useless. We do not intend to be party to 
any new Munich or Yalta. 

Some are calling the Geneva Conference 
a failure. But history may regard it as one 
of the few conferences that we did not lose. 
At least, we have not yet given away any- 
thing that belonged to someone else, in 
order to get a worthless piece of paper to 
wave as pitiful evidence of supposed success. 

2. Our Government is now aware that this 
planet is one strategic area, so there is more 
balanced attention to Asia and Europe. Wit- 
ness the new Joint Chiefs of Staff—all ex- 
perts on Asia, for the first time in our his- 
tory. The illusion that we zn keep Europe 
free without a free Asia is ended. The illu- 
sion that we can keep the rest of Asia free 
without a free China will have to be ended, 
too. 
3. Our Government is aware that effective 
resistance to the Communist threat in Asia 
just now is more a military than an economic 
matter. The Reds have never been able to 
scize a single country, beginning with Russia 
itself, except by force of arms. Hence there 
is more emphasis on military ald to coun- 
tries with the will to use it than on general 
economic aid to those without such a will. 

4. Our Government is aware that in deal- 
ing with this enemy, our best military 
weapon, both to prevent a world war, or to 
win such a war if the Reds start it, is not 
local resistance around the periphery of the 
satellites, but the capacity to destroy the 
centers and bases which supply and control 
the satellites. Hence there is more emphasis 
on air and sea where we are strongest and 
can best get at the real enemy, if he Insists 
on war; and less emphasis on land where he 
is strongest and we can do him least dam- 
age. What he has most of is boys; what we 
have fewest of is boys. Therefore, we are 
not going to permit the main conflict to be 
one of boys. 

5. Our Government is increasingly aware 
that our strongest ally in this struggle for 
survival is the peoples behind the curtain. 
The best way to influence our enemies is to 
stand steadfastly by our friends, especially 
those who are already fighting the enemy 
from within and may make it unnecessary 
for the rest of us to fight it from without. 

The achieving of a world of freedom and 
peace depends upon our understanding more 
deeply than we have the principles on which 
our own Nation was founded and grew great. 
I believe that the system of government by 
voluntary federation under law which our 
fathers established here represents the best 
set of political ideas ever put together in one 
place in the world’s history. I think they 
are the hope of mankind. Our task is to 
make them work better than we have here 
at home, and help them spread throughout 
the world—with all our hearts and souls, as 
Well as with our minds, 
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Commencement is a day of judgment on 
yesterday—and the judgment is good, else 
you would not be here. 

But commencement is also a day of deci- 
sion for tomorrow. No generation can live 
by defending its past. It must win the 
future. This will be the most crucial test 
of your education. I am confident that you 
will make good. 


June 17, 1953 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
editorial from the June 16 issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor: 

June 17, 1953 


A year ago an almost unbelievable event 
took place in East Berlin. Enslaved men 
rose and with their bare hands shook the 
foundations of Communist power, 

The flame of freedom, long hidden In tired, 
dispirited hearts, blazed up in sudden re- 
volt, and the fire ran swiftly through the 
ruined streets and flung its sparks to distant 
cities, where the factories emptied and East 
German workers stormed the citadels of 
Communist power and tore down the em- 
blems of Communist deception. 

In Berlin's Potsdamerplatz packed, tense 
thousands of West Berliners stood on the 
“free” side of the square and watched the 
swirling torrent of workers in the Soviet 
sector battle the Communist people's po- 
lice.” With tears streaming down. her 
cheeks, one woman said simply, This is 
the first time I have seen my own people 
dare to oppose tyranny.” 

There was double significance in the fact. 
This was a workers’ revolt against a regime 
that declared itself to be based on the will 
and the welfare of the workers. And it was 
a German reyolt against a government that 
claimed to speak for the real Germany. 

When Soviet tanks rumbled through the 
streets and by nightfall brought to East‘ 
Berlin and the other turbulent cities an 
ominous order and quiet, both these Com- 
munist myths were reduced to rubble. The 
Red flag might be hoisted again over the 
Brandenburg Gate, but no free person could 
believe any longer that it rested on anything 
more than the armed might of the Soviet 
Union. And in every land where the Red 
fiag files, the rulers and puppet rulers knew 
what was really in the hearts of their grim- 
faced workers. 

Yet those workers learned also that the 
West could do nothing directly to help them. 
The fine talk of liberation could not put 
guns in their hands. For to do so at that 
time would be to invite the global atomic 
war that could mean defeat even for the 
victors. Liberation must be thought of in 
slower, more deeply trusting terms, in terms 
of endless patience and pressure and trans- 
formation from within. 

There are some—too many—tin Bast Ger- 
many today who say: “War is our only hope 
of deliverance now.” But they are wrong. 
The chief hope lies in their keeping alive 
the fiame of spiritual faith in their own 
hearts. 

It is easy enough for those who live in 
the freedom of the West to say this; it is 
easy even for many in West Germany to 
forget the plight of thelr brothers in the 
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East and think only of the booming pros- 
perity in their own Federal Republic. Berlin, 
that symbolic island where the two worlds 
face each other in daily challenge, has always 
been an embarrassment to those in West 
Germany and in the free world at large who 
would talk big and do nothing about Sovict 
tyranny. 

Yet the fact remains that the problem of 
liberation is basically a spiritual one, not 
to be identified with the problem of military 
defense. No despotism can permanently 
withstand the transforming power of a lb- 
erated faith. It is for the West to support 
‘this faith with an increasing demonstration 
of its own highest values. Then June 17 
will be seen not as a tragic failure but as a 
heroic promise of victories to come. 


H. R. 9020 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter from Mr. 
John U. Shroyer, commander in chief, 
United Spanish War Veterans: 

UNITED SPANISH War VETERANS, 
Washington, D. C., June 11, 1954. 
Hon. Leon H. Gavin, 
United States Congressman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Concressman Gavin: I have before 
me a copy of amended H. R. 9020, dated 
May 28, 1954, and note that section 13 (c), 
will strike off the pension rolls all remarried 
widows of the Civil War and the war with 
Spain, the China Relief Expedition, and the 
Philippine Insurrection. 

It has been called to my attention that 
some of these widows are over 80 years of 
age. When the law to give them pension 
was passed they were of the opinion that it 
was perfectly proper and legal for them to 
remarry, and if their second husband died, 
to be again placed on the pension rolls. 
They did this in good faith. 

Now, at their age, where can they go? On 
the relief rolls, the poorhouse, or other char- 
ities. 

Our organization does not know how many 
widows will be affected, and we have no way 
of ascertaining the number. However, from 
a hurried survey we are of the opinion that 
the number will not exceed 10,000, if that 
many. 

Our organization cannot be a party to such 
a cruel amendment, as we could not accept 
any increase in our pensions and then throw 
these elderly widows on relief rolls, when 
so many people in America are now receiv- 
ing much more public assistance than our 
widows are receiving in pensions. Then 
again, when America is sending so many 
billions of dollars overseas to create good 
will, to break the faith with a few thousand 
war widows would be deplorable. 

We offer this as a suggestion. Keep our 
widows (remarried) on the rolis as are, 
Amend the law if and when H. R. 9020 is 
enacted, the widow who remarries after the 
enactment will be forever taken from the 
pension rolls. 

As an evidence of good faith, we also wish 
to advise that the $3.25 that the bill pro- 
poses to give to the men, be stricken off. 

Take the money that you save on this 
proposed increase for the men, and give it to 
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the widows who will be stricken off the rolls 
under the provision of (c) section 13. 

It might interest you to learn that during 
the month of April 1954 that 650 Spanish 
War Veterans died, leaving a total of 67,229 
Spanish War veterans on the pension rolls. 
The total number that served from 1898 to 
1902 was 458,161, according to the best sta- 
tistics available to us today. 

At the outset of 1954 our organization 
asked for an increase to $60 for our widows. 
They were receiving $51.60, and the average 
age was 73 years. 

We did not ask for anything for our men. 
In your generosity you voted to give our men 
an increase of $3.25 per month and the 
widows an increase of $6.40 per month. 

Our request is that you delete the $3.25 
per month and leave it at $96.75. If you 
grant our prayer it will save the Govern- 
ment over $2 million, Taking into consid- 
eration that our men are passing to their 
last reward at the rate of approximately 
6.500 to 7,000 per year, you can readily see 
that the Government will save approxi- 
mately 67 million per year. 

According to the VA, 650 of our men dled 
during April 1954. 

Praying that you will heed our plea and 
save these poor old souls from want, 

We ask this in all sincerity. 

Joun U. SHROYER, 
Commander in Chief, 
United Spanish War Veterans. 


Don’t Underestimate Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Chelsea 
Record, Chelsea, Mass., June 15, 1954: 

Soviet CHALLENGE 


The United States had better revise its 
estimate of the Intelligence of the Russian 
people. It is becoming increasingly evident 
that the Russians are not so ignorant and so 
uneducated as many Americans have com- 
placently assumed. 

It is becoming apparent that Soviet sci- 
ence, especially in the field of military appli- 
cations, constitutes a real challenge to the 
United States. The Russians are known to 
have produced planes like our huge jet- 
powered B-52 and B-47 medium jet bomber. 
Furthermore, it is possible that Soviet re- 
search in long-range guided missiles has out- 
stripped ours. These accomplishments can- 
not be attributed to spies. 

The scope of this challenge to the United 
States can be seen in the authoritative esti- 
mate made recently in Washington that 
within a few years the Soviet Union wili be 
turning out more engineers and natural 
scientists with doctor of philosophy degrees 
than will this country. In fact, Dr. Alan T. 
Waterman, director of the National Science 
Foundation, told Congress a year ago that by 
1955 the U. S. S. R. would be producing 50,000 
engineers annually, compared to 17,000 in 
this country. 

Making the picture more dismal is the fact 
that the number of American science teach- 
ers is on the decline, and many of the pres- 
ent college and high school teachers are 
resigning for higher-paid jobs in industry. 
Obviously, there is reason for concern, 
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This challenge can be met by strengthen- 
ing the American school system, first by re- 
lieving the existing shortage of 350,000 class- 
rooms, second, by making the teaching pro- 
fession more attractive, and finally by 
acknowledging that education, now often 
regarded as an unimportant luxury, is really 
important to the security of the United 
States, 


Resolution Adopted by the Erie Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr, Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include a resolution 
adopted by the Erie Conference of the 
Methodist Church: 

TIMELY AND POINTED AMENDMENT AND RESO- 

LUTIONS TO THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 

ON PEACE ADOPTED BY THE ERIE CONFERENCE 


The Erle Conference of the Methodist 
Church which represents approximately 
80,000 members, in this, its 1954 session 
unanimously adopted the following resolu- 
tions provided by Dr. Wallace C. Calvert, of 
Trinity Church, Ou City, Pa., as amendments 
to the report of the Committee on World 
Peace on Thursday afternoon. 

“Be it resolved, That we commend the poli- 
cies of the national administration an- 
nounced early this year, and now in process 
of implementation by the Defense Depart- 
ment, of a reduction in armament consistent 
with the adequate defense of our Nation; 
which also bypasses universal military train- 
ing; be it also 

“Resolved, That we would respectfully call 
the President, his Cabinet, our State Depart- 
ment, and our Department of Defense to 
ponder and consider carefully any proposal 
to send our American citizens to war in for- 
eign lands that would place them as soldiers 
defending a policy irreconcilable with our 
concepts of democracy, with the four free- 
doms of the Atlantic Charter, and with our 
standards of liberty, equality, and justice; 
and be it 

“Resolved, That we urge all Methodists 
and other Americans to be on guard against 
any propaganda to create a war psychology 
and thereby condition our Nation's thinking 
toward war; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Erie Conference of the 
Methodist Church, which represents approx- 
imately 80,000 in this its 1954 session, con- 
vey through its secretary to the Congressmen 
and to the United States Senators who rep- 
resent us our interest in settling differences 
with other nations by negotiations utilizing 
as far as possible the United Nations. And 
that a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
all the Congressmen and the United States 
Senators representing the entire area to 
which this conference extends—and also to 
the Department of State, the Department of 
Defense, and to the President of these United 
States." 

Interviewed after the session on matters 
with which the adopted report dealt, Dr. Cal- 
vert, pastor of the Trinity Methodist Church, 
OL City, Pa.. commented: That there is now 
a definite and planned program on in this 
Nation to create another war psychology. 
That pronouncements of various leaders in 
Government have been timed and planned 
to help condition the thinking of our Nation 
toward war again. 
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Remarks in Part of Hon. Philip J. Philbin, 
of Massachusetts, Convention Banquet, 
Utility Workers of New England, Bos- 
ton, June 10, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement: 

Speaking before the convention banquet of 
the Utility Workers of New England at Bos- 
ton last night, Congressman PHILIP J. PHIL- 
BIN, of Clinton, warned that it would be ex- 
treme folly for Americans to underestimate 
the gravity of the present international situ- 
ation and the growing peril to our security 
and freedom. 

“There are those,” said PHITLBIN, “who take 
a soft, tolerant position toward world com- 
munism and scoff at Communist activities in 
general, In the light of the evidence before 
our very eyes this attitude is most unrealistic 
because the strength of communism is grow- 
ing day by day and the Communist move- 
ment is ruthlessly spreading its tentacles 
and roots into virtually every nation. 

“The American people must avold use- 
less emotionalism, but at the same time we 
must most carefully appraise the dangers 
and speedily move to protect ourselves, not 
only against serious threats to the national 
security, but against the further inroads of 
organized Communist activity. 

“It has now become clear that the end of 
the fighting in Korea was merely an armis- 
tice in one theater of the Communist cam- 
paign to overrun Asia, This Nation should 
ponder well the consequences before we send 
American boys into Indochina to fight and 
die for causes that do not affect the security 
of the United States.” 

Referring to the threat posed by atomic 
and hydrogen substances PHILBIN said; 

“Modern science has created these sub- 
stances and they should be used for con- 
structive peacetime purposes,” he said. 
“However,” he continued, “make no mistake 
about the fact that they may also be used 
in warfare. That is one of the horrible real- 
ities of present day life. It would normally 
be the most cogent reason for pursuing world 
peace with sincerity and determination. The 
difficulty is that our own persistent and oft- 
repeated peace overtures fall upon deaf ears 
and the Soviet instead of honestly striving 
for world peace, is intensifying Red Imperial- 
istic aggression and also feverishly continu- 
ing its carefully designed infiltration of free 
nations.” 

Until peace proposals are taken seriously 
by the Soviet, there is no course we can wise- 
ly follow except to build the necessary armed 
strength as well as economic, productive 
strength which will enable us to set up an 
impregnable defense against aggression and 
prepare us to cope with every contingency 
that develops in the world. Our advances in 
scientific weapons and our commanding air 
power coupled with balanced armed services 
will furnish the best possible guarantee 
against aggression and attack. 

Moreover, we must make determined ef- 
forts to reinvigorate our spiritual and pa- 
triotic motivations which are the very basis 
of our free Government and free institutions. 

More than ever, even as we strive for order, 
prosperity and peace, we must embrace the 
great constitutional safeguards which pro- 
tect our civil liberties and keep together all 
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our people as Americans without regard to 
race, class, creed, or station. In this way we 
will eliminate the insidious influences work- 
ing so desperately to develop internal divi- 
tions and conflicts among us and, by stand- 
ing for social justice and toleration for all 
cur fellow citizens, to secure that invincible 
unity of purpose and action so necessary to 
guard the Nation in these troubled times 
ugninst the spectres of economic depression 
and armed aggression. Thus we will preserve 
our precious way of life and in the end, God 
willing, find the sure pathway to security 
and peace.” 

Purtetn complimented the group for its 
notable leadership in fostering labor policies 
based upon goodwill, mutual trust, and co- 
operation. “Your marked success during 19 
years of collective bargaining in preventing 
ftrikes and other work stoppages is a great 
tribute to the wisdom of your leadership and 
the loyalty, patriotism, and cooperative spirit 
of your members,” he said. 


New York Times Comments on Legislation 
Providing for 24-Hour Quarantine In- 
spection Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Times, on Sunday, June 13, 
1954, published an article regarding the 
round-the-clock quarantine inspection 
Service as provided in H. R. 6253, favor- 
ably reported by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. This 
article, which is very timely and signifi- 
cant, is as follows: 

House BILL SPEEDS SHIP INSPECTIONS 

Found-the-clock inspection of ships at 
Quarantine, long sought by the shipping in- 
dustry, moved a step closer to realization 
last weck as the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House reported fa- 
vorably on a bill that would provide the 
service. 

United States Public Health officers, 
charged with the ship examinations, now 
work only between 6 a. m. and 6 p. m. Ves- 
sels arriving later are forced to wait for clear- 
ance until the next day, a requirement that 
shipowners say costs the industry hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually. 

The measure calling for 24-hour inspec- 
tion was introduced by Representative 
Tuomas M. PeLLY, Republican, of Washing- 
ton. It would provide for the examinations 
through the payment of overtime compensa- 
tion to Public Health officers at the expense 
of the shipping companies asking for out-of- 
hours service, 

Under the proposed legislation the officers 
would work between 8 a. m. and 5 p. m. 6 
days a week, with overtime being paid after 
5 p. m., and on Sundays and holidays. The 
overtime would consist of a half-day's basic 
pay for each 2 hours of out-of-hours work on 
a weekday and double time for Sunday and 
holiday work. 

The favorable action of the committee was 
hailed by William F. Giesen, manager and 
counsel of the Maritime Association of the 
Port of New York, an organization of 1,400 
members and companies engaged in every 
phase of the port's shipping activities. 

Mr. Giesen said that 40 percent of the 
shipping entering the port in a normal day 
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arrived after 6 p. m. and was forced to lie 
idle until the next day. The owners feel, 
he said, that the overtime costs involved in 
the 24-hour service would be small com- 
pared to the expense of long delays. 

The American Merchant Marine Institute, 
which represents a large group of tanker and 
dry-cargo shipowners, also expressed ap- 
proval of the committee's action. Tanker 
operators will be especially benefited if the 
legislation is enacted. These vessels can un- 
load their oll cargoes in less than 24 hours 
and sail again for another cargo. Quarantine 
delays are not only expensive but they dis- 
rupt tight operating schedules, 


The Terrible 12 of Capitol Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this week’s issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post, a magazine of great national prom- 
inence and wide circulation, carries an 
article on which I have made the follow- 
ing comments over the radio. I insert 
my comments in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp so that those of the Congress, and 
others who may read the article, may 
have my reactions: 

There is no doubt that today we Ameri- 
cans, as a group, are the most literate and 
best-educated, best-informed people on the 
face of the earth. That is no mere cliche— 
nor is it a happenstance. It did not come 
about just because we wished it so. It is 
the result of many years of hard work; it is 
the result of farsightedness and years of 
objective planning by thousands of diligent 
men and women. 

Without detracting even one iota from 
the outstanding accomplishments and ob- 
jectives of our schools and other institutions 
of learning, I believe that much credit must 
be directed to our press and radio and tele- 
vision, particularly to the broad field of the 
press, which encompasses the daily and 
weekly newspapers as well as the magazines 
and other publications and periodicals which 
have pioneered in the dedicated task of bring- 
ing news and truth and knowledge to the 
people of our great Nation. 

The printed word is ever available to all of 
us—rich, poor, young, and old. We pick up a 
copy of almost any one of the thousands of 
periodicals published today, and almost 
without exception we can be assured of well- 
written, factual, informative articles, and 
news stories. 

Today many of our periodicals and news- 
papers have a well-established editorial pol- 
icy of regularly publishing material that 
could—and I might add often does—meet 
textbook standards of our secondary and un- 
dergraduate schools. Regularly we read in- 
telligent interpretations and explanations of 
foreign and domestic problems; articles on 
atomic development; articies on medical 
progress and discoveries; almost any one of 
the thousands-and-more-subjects of inter- 
est to any and all of us, Typical of the read- 
ing matter so generally available to us today 
is the article the Terrible Twelve of Capitol 
Hill, which appears in the June 19, 1954, is- 
sue of the Saturday Evening Post. I cite this 
particular article because it treats with a 
subject with which I am in intimate and 
daily contact—the Rules Committee of the 
United States House of Representatives, of 
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which I have the great honor and privilege of 
being chairman. I trust that publishers and 
editors will long continue their laudable 
policy of bringing truth and knowledge to our 
people. 


American Investments in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
' HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in our 
tendency to be preoccupied with affairs 
in Europe and Asia, many Americans 
have lost sight of the fact that the Re- 
publics to the south and our great neigh- 
bor to the north have emerged to vital 
new positions in the family of nations, 

From every standpoint—economic, 
political, cultural, military, psycho- 


logical—we of the United States should 


devote far more attention to our friends 
in the hemisphere than we haye tended 
to, in times past. 

Therefore, I was interested to note a 
Department of Commerce release on the 
enormous amount of American invest- 
ment and income in Latin America. 

The countries to the south have not 
only become in many instances splendid 
fields for investment, but they have be- 
come most excellent, customers and, in 
turn, they naturally seek increased sales 
in the United States market. 

It is a fact that some areas of Latin 
America are still plagued by a hostile or 
suspicious attitude toward foreign 
capital. Such a climate of opinion has 
prevented and limited American invest- 
ments, but fortunately, a recognition is 
growing of the need for mutuality of 
treatment—the need for a friendly eco- 
nomic climate on both sides of the street, 
so to speak. 

Vast new frontiers are ahead for Latin 
America. Populations are mounting. 
The standards of living are rising. 
There is every reason for strong inter- 
American cooperation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Department of Commerce press 
release be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce press release was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

AMERICAN DMECT INVESTMENTS IN LATIN 

AMERICA, $5.7 BILLION IN 1952 

American direct investments in Latin 
American Republics more than doubled from 
1943 to the end of 1952, reaching a value of 
$5.7 billion at the end of last year, according 
to recently completed estimates of the Office 
of Business Economics, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. This represents a 
substantial increase over the 64.7 billion re- 
ported in the census taken by OBE as of the 
end of 1950. 

Latin America was the first area to attract 
United States investors and leads all other 
areas by a substantial margin—the 1950 total 
reported in the census represents 40 percent 
of total direct investments abroad, There 
have been significant shifts, however, in the 
position of individual countries within that 
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area. In 1929, for instance, the leading 
countries were Cuba ($919 million), Mexico 
(8682 million), Chile ($423 million), and 
Argentina ($332 million). By the end of 
1950, however, United States investments in 
Cuba and Mexico had a lower value; although 
they were still substantial, investments in 
Argentina were about the same, and invest- 
ments in Chile had increased about 25 per- 
cent to $540 million. 

The most outstanding increases In the pe- 
riod, however, were registered by Venezuela 
and Brazil. Venezuela jumped from $232 
million in 1929 to become the leading Latin- 
American country for United States direct 
investments with a total of $993 million at 
the end of 1950. Meanwhile investments in 
Brazil were expanded from $194 million in 
1929 to the second-place position with $644 
million in 1950. 

Petroleum investments led all other in- 
dustries in Latin America, accounting for 
$1.4 billion out of the $4.7 billion invested 
in 1950. Investments in other major indus- 
tries in Latin America included public util- 
ities ($1 billion), manufacturing ($0.8 bil- 
lion), mining and smelting ($0.6 billion), 
and agriculture ($0.5 billion). In both min- 
ing and agriculture the value of United 
States investments increased since the war 
but by the end of 1950 had not regained the 
1929 level. Petroleum investments were 
about $600 million in 1929 and about the 
same in 1943, and then more than doubled to 
the $1.4 billion total of 1950. Percentage- 
wise manufacturing enterprises scored the 
steepest increase over the whole period, 
rising from $231 million for Latin America in 
1929 to $780 million in 1950. 

While 90 percent of the petroleum Invest- 
ment in the Latin American Republics is 
concentrated in Venezuela, Brazil, and Co- 
lombla, and the tanker fleet registered in 
Panama, manufacturing investments are 
more evenly distributed. There are three 
outstanding countries for manufacturing 
investment—Brazil, Argentina, and Mexico— 
with investments aggregating $575 million. 
There are 5 other Latin American Republics 
in which United States manufacturing in- 
vestments were over $20 million at the end 
of 1950. 

The largest manufacturing investment in 
Latin America is in chemicals and allied 
products, and this subgroup had also the 
fastest growth. Food processing ranked 
next, followed by motor vehicles and equip- 
ment, electrical machinery and supplies, and 
rubber products. 

Latin America has attracted all but a small 
part of direct investments abroad in agricul- 
ture and public utilities. Investments in 
Latin-American agriculture were valued at 
#520 million in the new OBE census, nearly 
90 percent of the world total, and were lo- 
cated very largely in the countries bordering 
the Caribbean. Investments in public util- 
ities in this area were valued at about $1 
billion, about 70 percent of the world total, 
Over $500 million was in electric light, power, 
and gas; $186 million in railroads; and $146 
million in water transportation (not includ- 
ing tanker fleets owned by petroleum com- 
panies). 

Reports submitted In the Commerce census 
showed American controlling interests in 
about 2,000 entcrprises In Latin America, of 
which about 1.200 were foreign corporations 
and 800 were direct branches of United States 
companies. The forelgn corporations were 
valued at $2.6 billion at the end of 1950 and 
the branches at $2.1 billion. Over one-third 
of all foreign branches were in this area, and 
they accounted for two-thirds of the value 
of all foreign branches. 

Total assets employed by United States di- 
rect investment companies In Latin America 
in 1950 amounted to $7.4 billion. Of this 
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total, $4.7 billion represented the equity of 
American investors, $0.3 billion was invested 
by foreigners in securities of the companies, 
and liabilities of the companies, mainly to 
local creditors, were $2.4 billion. 

In 1950, the direct investment enterprises 
earned $905 million in Latin America, before 
foreign income taxes. Foreign income taxes 
on this total were $250 million, and the 
foreign owners’ share was about $40 million, 
so that the net amount accruing to Ameri- 
cans on their investment of $4.7 billion was 
about $615 million. Over $100 million of the 
earnings of the foreign incorporated com- 
panies was retained in Latin America, so that 
the sum of dividends and branch profits re- 
celved by Americans, after deducting some 
foreign withholding taxes, was about $500 
million. This remainder was still subject to 
the United States income tax but the tax 
liability was reduced by the special tax allow- 
ances for United States corporations oper- 
ating in this area. 

Of the $615 million earned in Latin Amer- 
ica in 1950, Venezuela led with $232 million, 
followed by Brazil ($96 million), Cuba ($56 
million), Mexico ($43 million), and Chile 
($37 million). Earnings of over $15 million 
were reported for 6 other countries in Latin 
America. 

These and other facts about Investments 
in Latin America are presented in the com- 
plete census of United States direct invest- 
ments throughout the world soon to be pub- 
lished by the Office of Business Economics, 
United States Department of Commerce, as 
a foreign investments supplement to the 
Survey of Current Business, 


Tenth Anniversary of the Republic 
of Iceland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement on 
the occasion of the tenth anniversary of 
the Republic of Iceland: 


Today, a sister republic of ours, at once 
the smallest in population and the oldest in 
parliamentary government, celebrates its 
10th anniversary. On June 17, 1944, the Re- 
public of Iceland came into being, then as 
now, an ally and firm friend of the United 
States. 

It is appropriate that we pay tribute on 
this day to the people of Iceland and to their 
new republic, whose lineage can however be 
traced to the year 930, when the National 
Parliament of Iceland was established on the 
plain at Thingvellir. 

I have an especial Interest in calling at- 
tention to this anniversary, since I had the 
privilege of visiting Iceland earlier this year 
with the United States Air Force Symphony 
Orchestra. I experienced the warm hospl- 
3 and friendship of the Icelandic peo- 
ple. 

We are fortunate to have the friendship 
of this stalwart people, and the partnership 
of Iceland with us in NATO should be a 
source of pride and gratification to us all. 

It is with great pleasure that on this oc- 
casion I join the many American friends of 
Iceland in saluting the Republic of Iceland 
and its people, and in extending to them and 
their nation our best wishes for the future, 


June 17 
House Resolution 407 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, the Honorable WILIA H. 
AyREs, recently polled the Members ask- 
ing their views on House Resolution 407. 
He has informed me that there does not 
seem to be any serious opposition to the 
resolution. 

I attempt to get the views of my con- 
stituents on problems affecting them. 
On receipt of Mr. Ayres’ inquiry I con- 
tacted Mr. Daniel J. Adley, of New Ha- 
ven, Conn., who is treasurer of the Adley 
Express Co. In my judgment his reply 
to me pinpoints the problem and shows 
the need for the adoption of House Reso- 
lution 407. 

His letter is printed below: 

THE ADLEY Express Co., 
New Haven, Conn., June 14, 1954. 
The ‘Honorable ALBERT W. CRETELLA, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear AL: Thank you very much for your 
letter of June 7, 1954, enclosing the resolu- 
tion of Congressman WILLIAM H. AYRES. 

There has been a gradual trend closing in 
all about us to stile motor transportation, 
A pènding case against the eastern railroads 
by the truckers in Pennsylvania has brought 
out some rather revealing techniques on the 
part of those who would foster restrictive 
legislation in the various States to the detri- 
ment of their competitors. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that various States, including 
Ohio, have imposed some very drastic legis- 
lation. This ton-mile tax or axle-mile tax Is 
in addition to all other taxes and I can assure 
you that anyone who operates in the trans- 
portation business in any State runs into so 
many taxes that the most astute lawyer can- 
not keep up with them. 

Virginia does not have an axle-mile tax as 
this was defeated in the last term of their 
legislature, but they do have a gross receipts 
tax, a gasoline road tax, a diesel-fuel tax, a 
State income tax, a personal-property tax, 
real-property taxes, ridiculously low weight 
laws and just bout every place we turn we 
have additional taxes to pay. 

Part of the difficulty, in addition to the 
multiple taxes imposed, is the clerical work 
involved in such a labyrinth of tax struc- 
tures. Instead of these taxes being based 
upon a simple formula, they are usually so 
complicated that the accounting and clerical 
time involved is sometimes more costly than 
the tax. Then the various States have audi- 
tors who come into your companies and take 
up the time of the accounting departments 
while they make an audit of some tax base 
which Is imposed. If the company does not 
maintain an office in the particular State for 
the specific purpose of maintaining the rec- 
ords on that particular tax, for the States 
audits, the company has to pay the expense 
of the auditor to come to its headquarters 
office. 

We have had experience with the New York 
axle-mile tax and, although we only go 
through New York State a little more than 
22 miles, the bookkeeping work is tremen- 
dous. The so-called New York ton-mile tax 
maintains certain weight standards, but then 
the New York motor-vehicle laws, which 
have just been revised, incidentally, main- 
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tain a diferent structure of weight limita- 
tious, and you can believe me when I say 
thet it is almost impossible to comply with 
tae laws. I have heard that the adminis- 
tration of the New York ton-mile-tax law 
Costs a large percentage of the income de- 
rived therefrom and any night one can see 
a long line of trucks waiting to be checked 
in through the scales at Port Chester, N. L., 
creating delay, traffic hazards, increased ex- 
penses, and arrest if the very complicated 
ton-mile-tax regulations are not complied 
with, registrations properly displayed, and 
all other requirements complied with, If, 
under the motor-vehicle laws, one of the 
axles is slightly overweight, even though the 
gross weight was not exceeded, the driver 
would be arrested, forced to post bond, forced 
to have legal talent defend him at a trial, and 
is usually fined because the course of justice 
in this type of case is Just the reverse of our 
ordinary conception that one is innocent 
until proven guilty. You can believe me 
again when I say that the reverse is true in 
these types of cases. 

You can sce that when a company oper- 
ates as many vehicles over the road per 
night as we do, it is not economical for us 
to overload or to violate the law. We have 
& terminal at Trenton, for instance, and are 
having a terrible time trying to get our em- 
Ployees to load the vehicles in the proper 
delicate balance to comply with the New 
York laws. At any rate, it is a messy situa- 
tion created mainly as a barrier for the 
trucking industry, putting additional em- 
Ployees upon State payrolls and creating 
additional clerical work, loss of time, and 
all of the other factors detrimental to the 
trucking Industry. Of corse, we cannot 
Prove that it encourages graft, but you can 
readily see that such a situation is condu- 
Cive to it. 

I wish I could take you on a mythical 
trip from our Cambridge terminal, in which 
We recently inyested a million dollars, to our 
terminal at Norfolk, Va. Of course, I first 
have to mention that we have paid personal 
property taxes on the equipment at the Cam- 
bridge terminal, real property taxes, motor 
Vehicle registration fees, sales taxes, etc. We 
then start with a shipment in the State of 
Massachusetts. We pay a net income tax to 
the State of Massachusetts which is com- 
puted on a formula of the number of miles 
traveled in Massachusetts to the total num- 
ber of miles traveled by all our vehicles 
Over the eastern seaboard to arrive at a fac- 
tor to be applied against our total revenue 
on which we pay a certain tax. The maxi- 
mum weight law in Massachusetts is 50,000 
pounds. We then pass into Connecticut, 
which has a 60,000-pound maximum gross- 
Weight law. Connecticut, unfortunately, is 
one of the reciprocal States on the eastern 
seaboard and, I believe, gives out-of-State 
transportation companies a minimum of dif- 
ficulty. You probably recall the Spector 
case, which occurred in Connecticut and 
which held that taxes imposed upon strictly 
interstate commerce constituted an undue 
burden upon interstate commerce. How- 
ever, all of the States are very adept at 
Teading the wording of such cases of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and in- 
serting stopgaps in thelr legislation to cir- 
cumvent the intent of the constitutional 
guaranties for freedom of interstate com- 
merce. The axle-mile or ton-mile tax is 
one of these evasions of the intent of the 
Constitution. 

We then go into New York State, where we 
are weighed and we first have to comply with 
the motor-vehicle laws, which require that 
We have no more than 22,400 pounds on each 
axle, unless the vehicle has tandem rear 
wheels (double), in which event the rear 
wheels can carry 36,000 pounds. The ve- 
hicle, however, cannot carry a maximum 
Bross weight of more than the wheelbase 
(distance between the front axle and rear 
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axle) times 850, plus 30,000 pounds in the 
case of a single-axle trailer and plus 34,000 
pounds in the case of a tandem-axle trailer. 
This may sound complicated and it is be- 
cause, as I mentioned, we actually haye to 
weigh each trailer and shift the loads around 
to try and comply with this balancing act 
to stay within the maximum gross weight 
and under the maximum axle weight. If the 
vehicle stops suddenly and the load shifts 
we are due for an arrest, additional fines, 
taxes, etc. If this happens and our ve- 
hicle is registered at a certain weight, they 
make us reregister the vehicle at the weight 
found to be in excess and thenceforth we 
forever have to pay the ton-mile tax on that 
weight which was accidentally carried. 

We have an additional difficulty in that 
sometimes, and this is not infrequent, ship- 
pers give us the net weight of their ship- 
ment and pay us for the transportation of 
the net weight and inadvertently forget to 
compute the weight of the skids, boxes, or 
containers carrying their products. We had 
an example of this where the Navy at Nor- 
folk. Va., gave us a secret and sealed load 
over which we had no control nor way of 
knowing or checking the exact weight. In 
other words, they gave us a bill of lading 
showing us the weight they represented to 
give us. We were stopped at one of the 
weighing stations and arrested, our driver 
was held until we could make bond, and im- 
mediately thereafter was put to trial, and in 
spite of the fact that a Navy official tried to 
testify as to the mistake, the judge would 
not listen to him and we were accordingly 
fined in the neighborhood of $300 to $350. 

Continuing our mythical trip, we then pay 
our tolls at the George Washington Bridge 
and probably go on to the New Jersey Turn- 
pike, where we pay another toll, except now 
we have another set of weight laws for axles 
and gross weights applying. And so on 
through the various States having reciproci- 
ty, and some States do not have reciprocity; 
some States have complicated formulae; 
some States have low maximum weights and 
other States have high maximum weights; 
some States require us to purchase a sum- 
cient number of gallons of gasoline to com- 
pare with the number of miles traveled in 
that State as compared with our total num- 
ber of miles traveled all over or pay 7 cents 
per gallon on each gallon computed on a 
certain basis. They have various public 
utility commission regulations which the 
most astute lawyers cannot understand. In- 
come-tax laws, weight laws, registration fees, 
placards, signs, rules, regulations, and always 
records, records, records, clerical work, audit- 
ing, accounting, tax computations, corre- 
spondence on disagreements over tax compu- 
tations, hearings, trials, courts, legal re- 
search, And where we stop nobody knows. 
Just the painting of the various licenses and 
permit numbers, maximum gross weights, 
etc., on the vehicles is a considerable item of 
expense. Obtaining the axle-mile license 
plates of the State of New York on all of our 
vehicles is a greater job than one would sup- 
pose when you consider that all of our ve- 
hicles are spread all over the eastern sea- 
board and are constantly on the move trans- 
porting goods in the interest of the public 
and the national defense, the manufacturer 
and the consumer. 

Every once in awhile a local judge will go 
on a rampage and stop all of the trucks and 
with all of the technicalities to be observed, 
including the safety regulations of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, of the vari- 
ous States and all of the things a truck has 
to carry insofar as permits, forms, records, 
logs, etc., are concerned, it is almost impos- 
sible for the best intended transportation 
company to comply with everything. 

The theory of tax law is that the tax is 
legal until proved otherwise and the burden 
is always upon the taxpayer to prove that 
he is not subject to a certain tax regulation. 
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The trucks would not care if a fair under- 
standable and workable tax on a uniform 
basis was imposed. I suppose it would be 
utopia to wish for a single base tax of some 
kind, probably levied by the Federal Govern- 
ment and apportioned to the States on some 
equitable basis. Believe me, it is not the 
tax alone that creates a burden because as 
you can see, the burden on the taxpayer of 
keeping voluminous records and trying to 
comply with a complex system of tax struc- 
tures is often more burdensome. 

I would be remiss in falling to mention 
that the irony of the whole situation is that 
all of this complicated tax structure, all of 
the barriers which have been imposed upon 
a motor carrier industry which transports 75 
percent of the Nation's freight, reflects in the 
cost of transportation to a point where the 
consumer is the ultimate victim. Every 
product transported to the consumer could 
be reduced in price if it were not for this 
very complicated and costly system of bar- 
riers usually involved in the tax structure 
someplace. 

I have mentioned that there will be cer- 
tain selfish interests opposing any fair study 
of the various barriers. Their sole interest 
is the stifling of competition. Competition 
is the essence of American life. It is the 
leyer whereby the produce is delivered to the 
consumer at the fairest price. I have not 
even mentioned the vital nature of the mo- 
tor carrier transportation industry to our 
national defense and the importance of 
eventually arriving at a system whereby the 
tax dollars obtained from the use of the 
highways shall be devoted to the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the highways for 
civilian and military well-being. 

After a long-winded dissertation, my an- 
swer is “Yes.” We in the transportation 
industry would be vitally interested in sup- 
port of a proposal to have a full hearing on 
the barriers to interstate truck transporta- 
tion. 

Thank you very much again for your kind- 
ness in writing to me. 

Very sincerely, 
DANIEL J. ADLEY, 
Treasurer. 


Remarks, in Part, of Hon. Philip J. Phil- 
bin, of Massachusetts, at Night Before 
Banquet, Knights of Columbus, Charles- 
town, Mass., June 16, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement: 


Before the 62d annual night before ban- 
quet of the Knights of Columbus, Bunker 
Hill Council, No. 62, last night, Congress- 
man Pert J. Putstn, of Clinton, warned 
that the great need of the hour to combat 
the growing peril of world communism was 
the return to the firm religious and polit- 
ical faith and spirit of the early American 
founders. 

“The distressing developments at Geneva 
apparently mark another serious diplomatic 
setback for the free nations,” said the Clin- 
ton Congressman. “It should be clear by 
now to all Americans that the leaders of 
the Red conspiracy have no intention of 
negotiating world peace in good faith but 
are capitalizing upon various international 
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conferences primarily as sounding boards 
for Communist propaganda and as patent 
shields to divert attention from continued 
Communist aggression in Asia.” 

There would seem to be no prospect of 
stopping the fighting in Indochina short 
of setting up another Korea. The Amer- 
ican people are squarely opposed to any pol- 
icy which would send American boys to 
fight and die in Indochina while other so- 
called free nations take a neutral attitude 
toward world communism. This diabolical, 
unwarranted aggression will be stopped only 
when the free nations unite solidly behind 
a courageous program to check the brutal 
forward march of Red conspiracy and agree 
upon economic and diplomatic as well as 
military measures necessary for such a cru- 
cial undertaking. 

Our leaders must definitely recognize that 
the Nation must be more concerned than 
ever with defending its own security and 
its own institutions. Overwhelming armed 
power is essential and we are building it. 
Cooperation with other free nations though 
vital can be of no effect unles it is whole- 
heartedly reciprocated and effectively imple- 
mented. It should be realized that our 
Nation has neither the resources nor the 
manpower to provide enormous, unending 
economic assistance and military support 
without the active help of other free na- 
tions. 

To seek world peace is a sacred obliga- 
tion because the awful new weapons of 
science, holding as they do the prospect of 
most devastating destruction, could well 
mark the end of current-day civilization. 
But any peace based upon injustice, ap- 
peasement, acceptance of Communist im- 
perialism, or the surrender of our precious 
birthright would be a mockery, a sham, and 
a death-knell to American liberty as we 
know it. 

The Godless doctrines and practices of 
Marx must never be permitted to gain a 
foothold in this country. This Nation must 
combat communism and all its adherents. 
It must prevent at all odds the further in- 
doctrination of our people by the venomous 
poison of Communist ideology. In fact, 
one of the great tasks before us in this 
perilous hour is to purge our Government 
and all our institutions from the baneful, 
corrosive influences of the Communist con- 
spiracy and thus make sure that, come what 
may in the world, our American liberties 
are secure against any force that would de- 
stroy them. 

“More Bunker Hill Americans are needed,” 
Putts said, “to protect the Nation in this 
crisis, more men and women willing to rec- 
ognize that our Nberties can be protected 
only by eternal vigilance, and faith and hard 
work, 

“In this great battle of the century against 
the forces of organized evil, let us recognize 
that every generation must be prepared to 
make its sacrifices in support of freedom, 
that we must take inspiration and example 
from those who sustained our freedom in 
the past, that we must cling more tena- 
ciously than ever to the great constitutional 
safeguards which protect the rights of the 
individual American citizens, that we must 
pratice the virtues of toleration and justice 
and love of God and country which alone 
can bring us the spiritual strength and 
unity so necessary to shape the determina- 
tion of ail our people, regardless of race, 
class, or creed, to protect this great Govern- 
ment and the immeasurable blessings it has 
given us and to the world. 

“This great organization, of which you 
may be very proud to be such an important 
part, is bulit upon the solid rock of faith 
and patriotism. True to its ideals, it will 
loyally and fearlessly continue to serve the 
causes of God and country to which it is 
pledged and its mighty contributions will 
continue to strengthen and preserve our 
Nation.” 
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Paid Family Membership of the Farm Tur Farmers EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE 


Bureau and the Farmers Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Rec- 
orp the paid family membership figures 
of the Farm Bureau and the Farmers 
Union. These figures were presented to 
the House Appropriations Committee 
during the hearings on the Agriculture 
appropriation bill. As yet I have not re- 
ceived the figures of the National 
Grange, but as soon as those member- 
ship figures are received, I intend to in- 
sert them in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Before the close of this session of Con- 
gress, I hope to be able to secure the 
membership figures for these three ma- 
jor farm organizations as of June 1, 
1954. 

The above-mentioned statistics fol- 
lows: 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Statement of paid family memberships for 
fiscal year ending Nov, 


30, 1953 


Milsstesipp as 45,920 
Missouri 48,131 
Montana 1,517 
Nebraska 15, 401 
Nevada. joni 5 ace 1, 296 
New Hampshire 4, 842 
New Jersey 8, 516 
New Mexico 7, 599 
New Tork 80, 150 
North Carolina. 57, 022 
North Dakota 9, 697 


UNION OF AMERICA 


Statement of paid family membership dues 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1953 


8 SS — ———— 15. 963 
rr 41,415 
r a moen ane 45,019 
OSEROD ERAN TEO RA OA paaa 2,711 
Rocky Mountain 15, 300 
South Dakota 17.914 
TORNE —— ta ae 1, 069 
I PER PPB rN 6, 674 
Nonchartered States: 

A S snne wun 172 
pO LS O IATE I Re 899 
r 151 
Indiana 229 
New Mexico. 249 
OBIO: pee erie Aar 167 
Tennessee.. 303 
Utah__... 4,463 
Virginia 13 
Washington oo. avaa sedans 2. 440 
Membership-at-large (12 States) 274 

r Ne I role 216, 406 


Effect of the McCarran Act on Admission 
of Scientists 


, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
the issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
of June 19 there appears an editorial 
entitled “McCarran Act Will Bar No 
Genuine Visiting Scientists.” This is 
one of the most ably written and best 
drawn editorials I have seen on the sub- 
ject, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

McCarran Acr WILL Bar No GENUINE 

VISITING SCIENTISTS 

The resources of the propaganda groups 
which are attempting to change the na- 
tional policy on immigration are apparently 
inexhaustible. Most recent of these maneu- 
vers is an attempt to show that the McCar- 
ran Act operates to prevent learned interna- 
tional scientific societics from meeting in 
the United States. 

In Philadelphia recently, Dr. Otto Struve, 
of the University of California, declared that, 
on account of the strictness of our immi- 
gration laws, the International Astronomical 
Union might be forced to convene in Moscow 
instead of the United States, as planned. 
Dr. Struve said the McCarran Act was so 
tough that the U. S. A. had “little chance” 
of getting this convention. The Soviet Un- 
ion, presumably, is more lenient. The same 
point has been raised in respect to the World 
Council of Churches, whose second assembly 
is to meet at Evanston, Ill., beginning August 
15. 

Before sending petitions to scrap the Mc- 
Carran Act on account of such supposed con- 
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sequences, the conscientious citizen would 
do well to study the sections of the law 
Which could be applied to visitors coming 
to this country to attend such international 
gatherings. In section 212 of the McCarran 
Act there are 3 paragraphs which have a 
bearing on the situation. Paragraph 27 for- 
bids the entry of aliens who “the consular 
Officer or the Attorney General knows or has 
reason to believe seek to enter the United 
States solely, principally, or incidentally to 
engage in activities which would be preju- 
dicial to the public interest, or endanger the 
welfare, safety, or security of the United 
States.“ Visitors in this category are ex- 
Cluded automatically, and why not? 

Paragraph 29 bars absolutely aliens who 
“probably would, after entry, (A) engage in 
activities which would be prohibited by 
the laws of the United States relating to 
esplonage, sabotage, public disorder, or in 
other activity subversive to the national se- 
curity, (B) engage in any activity a purpose 
of which is the opposition to, or the control 
or overthrow of, the Government of the 
United States. Is that bad? 

Between these prohibitory paragraphs les 
paragraph 28, by which are excluded several 
Categories of aliens, beginning with anarch- 
ists and including members of any Commu- 
nist Party or its subsidiaries, and those who 
teach or advocate the overthrow of the 
United States Government by force. Some 
visiting firemen, scientific or religious, might 
conceivably qualify for exclusion under this 
paragraph 28. However, the Attorney Gen- 
eral has the discretionary power to walve 
this provision of the statute and let in such 
aliens as he feels should be a.mitted in the 
public interest. 

Thus, if Attorney General Brownell were 
persuaded that the admission of the Red 
dean of Canterbury was in the public in- 
terest, because his exclusion might stir up 
more of a furore than any damage he could 
do if he came over, then the Attorney Gen- 
eral could let him in. Presumably, Mr. 
Brownell would admit intellectuals or re- 
ligious leaders who have leftist ideas, since 
it is hardly practicable to insist that a re- 
ligious gathering should be unanimously in 
favor of one type of economic organization. 
We have already admitted Archbishop Ger- 
mogen, of the Russian Orthodox Church, who 
heads the Soviet-dominated branch of that 
body. Atomic scientists with Communist or 
fellow-traveler backgrounds might have more 
trouble. After all, we've had Fuchs. 

But by and large, as far as the McCarran 
Act is concerned, there is no reason to ex- 
pect that a theologian or a scientist or an 
economist will be turned back from our 
shores unless he turns out to be a really bad 


egg- 

Nevertheless, we can be assured that the 
McCarran Act will continue to get the blame 
for sending scientific congresses to Moscow. 
The attitude of the groups which are moving 
heaven and earth to undermine our immi- 
gration policy brings to mind the motto sald 
to have a place over the desk of a business 
leader: “My mind is made up. Don't con- 
Tuse me with facts.” 


Texas Doctor Serves Small Towns 50 
Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
Or TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a story that could be repeated 
many, Many times was told recently in 
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a special dispatch to the Dallas Morn- 
ing News from the little Texas town of 
Randolph. It is a story of a man of 
medicine, a country doctor who has 
served the people of his community for 
half a hundred years. 

The doctor's name is Thomas Burgher 
Stephens, M. D. He typifies the best of 
the American medical profession. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
story from the Dallas News be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RANDOLPH Docror Serves SMALL Towns 

60 Years 

RANDOLPH, Tex.—Two thousand babies and 
50 years later, Dr. Thomas Burgher Stephens, 
Randolph's only physician, isn’t exactly sure 
that he would select the medical profession 
if he had to do it over. “But, the chances 
are that I would,” he mused. 

Dr, Stephens will complete his half century 
as a general practitioner in a small town 
June 20. Forty-four of those 50 years have 
been spent in Randolph, Since 1919, he has 
been the lone physician here. R 

The 77-year-old physician hasn't retired, 
but practically all of his practice is carried 
on at his office in his home, about three 
blocks north of the town's main street. 

“My eyesight isn't what it used to be, and 
I don't get out much at night,” he said, 
“and I don't like to drive too much.” 

A native of Honey Grove, Dr, Stephens was 
born October 6, 1877, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
S. M. Stephens, a pioneer Honey Grove busi- 
nessman. He attended the Honey Grove 
schools, Weatherford College, Cumberland 
and Dixon Universities in Tennessee. 

Before turning to medicine, he taught 
school a year at Spanish Fort near Nocona, 
prospected with his brother in Colorado and 
railroaded a year out of Denver, Colo. 

He took his medical work at Fort Worth 
College, in Denver, and completed his work 
at Baylor Medical School in Dallas, receiving 
his degree in May 1904. After receiving his 
license, Dr. Stephens started seeking a place 
to begin his practice. 

The first stop was at Yowell on the Delta- 
Hunt County line, then in the Allen's Point 
community northwest of Honey Grove. He 
was in Bonham a short time, then settled 
down to practice at Edhube, where he re- 
mained until 1910, moving to Randolph that 
year when he purchased Dr, Shaw's office and 
practice, 


McCarthy and the Press 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, as an 
erstwhile and occasional victim of slip- 
shod and irresponsible newspaper report- 
ing, during my years of political experi- 
ence, I take special pride in extending a 
compliment to that profession at this 


time. 

An editorial of the Saugerties Daily 
Post, June 14, 1954, Saugerties, N. Y., 
caught my attention this morning, and 
I commend it herewith to our colleagues 
as evidence of the high ethical standards 
to be found in the New York 29th Con- 
gressional District. Saugerties is a rap- 
idly growing industrial locality in the 
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mid-Hudson area and I predict that we 
have not heard the last of Editor Ber- 
tram W. Burns, of that community. 

Personalities, however, are unimpor- 
tant compared with the high principle of 
maintaining proper standards of Ameri- 
can journalism, and I am glad to submit 
herewith this fine example of construc- 
tive criticism within the press itself: 

MCCARTHY AND THE PRESS 

Some time ago, we stated editorially that 
we hadn’t made up our mind ss yet on Sena- 
tor McCartuy, whether or not he was a 
devil's messenger or a potential savior. 

We still haven't made up our mind. How- 
ever, in the past few weeks, we have come to 
some definite conclusions about MCCARTHY'S 
enemies who send us wheeling to his defense, 

One of the greatest culprits, we are 
ashamed to say, is the press of the Nation 
which has been extremely unfair throughout 
the infamous hearings in Washington. 

A majority of the newspapers in the coun- 
try, it appears, are out to give McCarTuy the 
“business” and don't seem to mind the fact 
that the public has a ringside seat for the 
maneuver. 

Recently, we watched one of the sessions 
on television. The next morning, we read an 
account of the same session in one of the 
metropolitan newspapers. We marveled at 
the audacity of the reporter and his paper in 
printing such a falsified account, so slanted 
that even a child could see the object. 

We would think that every newspaper 
would realize the need at the present time 
for accurate reporting of these hearings 
since millions of their readers are seeing the 
news before it even reaches print. 

The hearings represented a real challenge 
to American journalism, a challenge to accu- 
rate, unblased reporting through which the 
public would see the ability of the newspaper 
to record history in its proper perspective. 

The American newspaper world has failed 
to meet that challenge and as a result, all 
newspapers will suffer from it. We don't 
blame readers for losing faith in their paper 
after seeing some of the false and slanted 
accounts of the hearings. We are just sorry 
that those papers which have attempted to 
maintain a high degree of integrity must 
shoulder the blame along with those who 
don't care, 

The publishers who pull the strings with 
dollar bills and who have no desire to main- 
tain the high standards of American journal- 
ism as established by generations of great 
men will, in the long run, defeat their own 
purpose. 

The average newspaper reader is not 
stupid. He recognizes the willingness of a 
faction to use the smear by simple manipu- 
lation of words. And, eventually, these 
journalistic crooks will do McCarrHy more 
good than harm. 


Over 100,000 Unemployment Insurance 
Claimants in New Jersey, Week Ending 
June 5, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, cited below is 
a report showing, for the week ending 
June 5, 1954, and for other periods, the 
situation in New Jersey, by counties, 
on unemployment insurance claimants, 
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as prepared by the department of labor 
and industry, division of employment 
security. Significant is the 100-percent 
increase this year over last in the num- 
ber of claimants for the week ending 
June 5, 1954. Last year, for that week, 
48,363 claimed benefits. This year 100,- 
046 claimed them. The report comes to 
me through the courtesy of Mr. Harry 
Kranz, legislative director, New Jersey 
State Council, CIO: 
STATE or New JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY, 
DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT Sxcuntrr. 
Unemployment insurance claimants by 
counties of New Jersey 


[Estimated redistribution of local office data} 


Comparable 
week 
Counties ending 3 

June 6 Tast | Last 

month | year 
Atlantic. 2,504 | 2,554 | 2,810 1,595 
Iron 8,906 | 9,249 | 9,802 4. 
Burlington.. 2,434 | 2,475 | 2,306 Bos 
Camden... 5,347 | 5,232 | 5,133 2,317 
Onpe May... 708 701 601 352 
Cumberland. 3,482 | 3,476 | 3,721 1,749 
FeR. nons -| 20,268 | 20,637 | 21,074 8, 900 
Gloucester. 1,484 | 1,476 | 1,549 779 
Huston 14, 383 | 14, 536 | 14,906 8, O02 
Hunterdon 585 W9 em 162 
— 4,957 4. 760 5, 47 1,430 
Middle 6,430 6,715 | 6,646 3, 026 
Monmout! 4,400 | 4,563 | 4,040 2. 46 
Morris. 1,818 | 1,886] 1,976 702 
Owan.. ra 739 675 707 “rn 
T'asnio. 11,325 | 11,720 | 12, 140 6, 211 
Bale 453 451 577 a 
Romersot 1,385 | 1,383 | 1,300 559 
Rimer... 3i 362 376 1 
Union.. 7,006) 7,083) 7, 3,276 
urto m 920 975 259 
Stato total 100, 046 101, 518 |104, 619 | 48, 363 


Counts of claimants or the registered 
unemployed, are made on the assumption 
that any person certifying to unemployment 
any time during the week may be considered 
to be unemployed during the whole of that 
calendar week. The count includes there- 
fore any certification, whether for new, con- 
tinued, or reasserted unemployment. Data 
of workers insured under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board are excluded, and the data 
are adjusted to exclude nonresidents of New 
Jersey and those partially employed. Un- 
employment of claimants who falled to file 
claims because disqualified or ineligible is 
necessarily excluded. This count, while 
based on receipts of claims documents, nec- 
essarily contains an estimate of the ns 
actually unemployed but not scheduled to 
appear until the following week under the 
biweekly reporting program, 


June 1954. 


R. & S. 


Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
petition and list of signers from Frank- 
lin, W. Va., in support of H. R. 1227. 
These citizens protest the advertising of 
alcoholic beverages in magazines and 
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newspapers and over the radio and tele- 
vision and requested that they so be 
recorded: 

To Our Congressmen: 

We rejoice that a hearing has been granted 
us by Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee on the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, to pro- 
hibit the transportation In interstate com- 
merce of alcoholic-beverage advertising in 
newspapers, periodicals, etc., and its broad- 
casting over radio and TV. In view of the 
increased slaughter on our highways and 
the tragic disclosures that our youth are 
rapidly being made into hardened criminals 
through the use of beverage alcohol, and be- 
cause of the effect of alcohol on the emo- 
tional and economical security of our homes, 
we earnestly beseech you to pass this bill, 
and remove the glamorizing of alcohol by 
advertising from the lives of our people, 
especially our children and youth, 

Mrs. E. T. Judy, Roy Vandevander, 
Marie Vandevander, Effie Lambert, 
Nellie Lambert, Charles Lambert, 
Grail Simmons, E, T. Judy, Ralph 
Vandevander, G. I. Sponaugle, Mrs. 
Richard Grumbling, Mable Hartman, 
Jenny Vandevander, Garry Judy, 
Shilda Warner, Archie S. Crummett, 
Elvira D. Crummett, Earl Bowers, 
Naomi Simmons, Helen Pennington, 
Leon Ritsenberger, William Hartman, 
Jerry Simmons, Janet Simmons, Wil- 
son J. Warner, Susan Judy, Charlotte 
Rose Crummett, Olin Simmons, R. H. 
Lambert, Janet Lambert, Duncan Pen- 
nington, W. A. Hartman, Delaine 
Winner, Ruby Bowers, Sue Bowers, 
Walton Shrader, Clinton Lambert, 
Virgil Warny, Eugene Bowers, Clara 
Pennington, Lee Simmons, Mrs. Olin 
Simmons, W, D. Mayers, Mrs. W. D. 
Mayers, Conley Moyers, Mrs. Conley 
Moyers. Mr. and Mrs. B. A. Mayers, 
Oscar Lambert, Ralph Mauzy, Glen 
Sponaugle, Essy Hartman, Charles 
Hartman, Blan Lambert, Kermit Judy, 
Arthur Sponaugle, Ervin Sponaugle, 
all of Franklin, W. Va. 


Statement of Hon. Overton Brooks, of 


Louisiana, Before the House Committee 
on Public Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 28, I appeared before 
the Committee on Public Works of the 
House of Representatives, headed by 
that distinguished American, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [GEORGE A. DON- 
DERO]. I appeared on that occasion as 
president of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, and the statement I 
made was as to the work and the re- 
sponsibilities of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. Under unanimous 
consent, Mr. Speaker, I insert this state- 
ment in the Recorp under this exten- 
sion of my remarks: 

In beginning my statement I want to 
thank the committee for this opportunity 
of appearing before it in behalf of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress of which 
I am president, 

In time of grave national emergencies such 
as involvement in war and the recent Korean 
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emergency this congress has not held na- 
tional conventions, it being recognized that 
in such times the development of our water 
resources, however desirable, must to some 
degree be subordinated to the primary na- 
tional effort. Only this year has the congress 
resumed its conventions which were sus- 
pended throughout the Korean emergency. 
For this reason some members of this com- 
mittee may be unfamiliar with the work and 
purposes of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress and it is appropriate that I state 
briefly the composition and purposes of this 
congress. 
In the fall of 1901 a group of Congressmen 
and public spirited citizens, including public 
Officials and engineers from all parts of the 
country, met at Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore and organized a nonprofit, non- 
partisan organization which they named the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress. The 
present membership is nationwide, being 
composed of State and city officials, cham- 
bers of commerce, waterway improvement 
associations, firms, and individuals located 
in every State in the Union, its Territories 
and insular possessions. All members of the 
United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives are honorary members of the 
Rivers and Harbors Congress and many of 
them take an active part in the work of the 
organiaztion. 

Recommendations and resolutions adopted 
by the congress are presented by committees 
to the President of the United States, the 
Vice President, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the proper congressional com- 
mittees, the Secretary of the Army, Secre- 
tary of the Interlor, Commissioner of Recla- 
mation, Chief of Army Engineers, and other 
appropriate officials and agencies. 

The congress has for its purpose the 
promotion of continued improvement and 
development of the Nation's rivers, harbors, 
lakes, and water and land resources, and 
the investigation and approval of practical 
projects throughout the country. It pro- 
vides a forum for discussion of all problems 
relating to land and water development and 
use, serves as a clearing house for coordinat- 
ing the activities of local and sectional or- 
ganizations, and affords a means for secur- 
ing united action by all the interests con- 
cerned with the various phases of land and 
water conservation. 

This congress is the country’s oldest and 
largest water resources organization and oc- 
cuples a unique position by reason of its 
close liaison with the governmental agencies, 
legislative and executive, responsible for 
these public works, and the personnel of its 
directorate and official staff, 

It acts in an advisory capacity to the 
United States Congress and the Government 
agencies charged with matters pertaining to 
river and harbor development, flood control, 
irrigation and reclamation, soil and water 
conservation, and related subjects. Its work 
has been endorsed by every President of the 
United States from Theodore Roosevelt to 
date, as well as by Cabinet members, gov- 
ernors, and other high officials. 

The primary purpose of the congress is, 
and always has been, to further sound and 
coordinated development of the Nation's 
water and land resources. It pioneered 
the struggle for the protection of our nat- 
ural resources and has taken the leader- 
ship In this fight for more than half a cen- 
tury. Down through the years, the organi- 
zation has cooperated closely with the 
United States Congress. Its permanent 
headquarters are maintained in Washing- 
ton, D. C. s 

Since the congress has never concentrated 
its effort on 1 or 2 individual projects 
but instead has supported all projects found 
worthy by the Corps of Engineers and by 
the projects committee of the congress, it 
appears proper for me to make a few obser- 
vations about our water resources programs 
generally. 
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All of our people are affected either di- 
rectly or indirectly by waterway improve- 
ments for flood control and navigation. The 
large section of our people that are directly 
and vitally concerned with these improve- 
ments have been most patient during World 
War II, the cold war, and the Korean emer- 
gency. It became necessary during these 
national emergencies to restrict Federal pub- 
lic works to projects that were essential to 
Prosecution of the war and to our national 
defense. However, experiences gained during 
these emergencies, the exactions made in 
heavy drains on our national resources, and 
the conditions that prevail in the aftermath 
of these emergencies, emphasize, as never 
before, the wisdom and necessity of employ- 
ing all prudent measures for the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources and the exten- 
Sive development of them for their fullest 
Utilization and benefit to the rapidly grow- 
ing population of our Nation. 

T am sure that members of this committee, 
like myself, have heard from these patient 
People located in our respective districts 
who, in urging greater progress on worthy 
Projects, cannot resist drawing comparisons 
between the limited expenditures in their 
areas and the large expenditures we are mak- 
ing overseas. I think that these people have 
tried sympathetically to understand the 
necessity for helping to rehabilitate and de- 
velop the free world, but it is becoming in- 
Creasingly dificult for them to understand 
how as a Nation we can afford to expend 
more money overseas than we do at home for 
such improvements. It is most difficult to 
give them a satisfactory expiration in the 
face of figures which indicate that in the last 
5 years we have cut our water-resources de- 
velopment programs at home by one-third 
And at the same time greatly increased our 
participation in such programs overseas. 

While this is a matter of appropriations 
and not the function of this committee, it 
can be shown that the same tendency has de- 
veloped in connection with authorizations 
which are the function of this committee. 
Whereas it used to be customary to have an 
authorization bill for these improvements 
about every other year it has now been 4 
years since the last authorization bill was 
enacted and as I understand an effort is being 
Made to hold to a minimum the bill now 
under consideration. 

Expenditures of Government may be clas- 
sified in several different categories. Ex- 
Ppenditures for many functions, although es- 
sential to Government operations or admin- 
istration policies, do not yield dividends in 
tangible material values. Other expenses of 
Government properly come within the cate- 
Bory of capital investments just as private 
enterprise makes investments in equipment, 
Plants, and expansions for greater efficiency 
and increased production. While recent for- 
eign expenditures are definitely in the first 
Category, expenditures for flood control, rec- 
lamation, and navigation improvements are 
Just as definitely in the second category. 
Many such projects yield substantial returns 
to the Government on the investments made 
and, in fact, are self-liquidating in the course 
Of a very few years. Many others enhance 
Our national wealth and increase the annual 
income and thus broaden our tax base. They 
contribute to a higher national income and 
Standard of living for the individual citizen 
and to increased tax revenues to the Nation, 
State, county, and municipalities. It would 
therefore appear to be highly reactionary and 
injurious to the Nation for the Congress to 
deny reasonable authorizations and appro- 
Priations to keep this program active and 
Progressing, 

Of equal importance to expanding our 
Waterway improvements is the matter of re- 
Placement or maintenance of the improve- 
ments already constructed. In the recent 
Years of lean appropriations, maintenance of 
Our deepwater harbors, of our canalized 
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rivers and of our intracoastal waterways has 
been seriously curtailed. As a matter of fact, 
we are operating important navigation 
arteries on which the traffic is steadily in- 
creasing, where in some instances the navi- 
gation works are 30 to 50 years old and have 
had only minimum maintenance. This 
committee has had brought before it re- 
placement for substitute projects that would 
eliminate some of these antiquated works 
and it is sincerely hoped that the commit- 
tee will not be hesitant in authorizing such 
replacements. In the light of commercial 
statistics that indicate that these waterways 
are steadily increasing In usefulness to this 
Nation, it would be the height of folly to 
not maintain them or make the necessary 
replacements when maintenance is no longer 
economical. 

In this connection the large number of our 
people so vitally concerned in waterway im- 
provements cannot help but observe that in 
this year when economy and conservatism 
are “catch words” this committee has just 
recently reported a highway bill which prac- 
tically doubles the Federal contribution to 
annual highway programs. With deference, 
I must point out that our deepwater harbors, 
our Intracoastal waterways, our Great Lakes, 
and our navigable rivers are also means of 
trnsportation. In the past 25 years the ton- 
nages of waterborne commerce have increased 
sixfold and better. This is a fact that we 
can ill afford to ignore since the benefits 
derived from low-cost transportation affect 
the pocketbooks of each and every one of us, 


There fs a corollary phase to the con- 


struction, operation, and maintenance of 
waterway improvements that bears mention- 
ing at this time. This phase is the survey 
and study program which should be carried 
on continuously if we are to move ahead 
with sound programs. Unfortunately over 
the last 10 years we have advanced this pro- 
gram in spurts, alternately pushing and then 
curtailing such activities. In the same man- 
ner that it was not practical to develop cross- 
country railroad and highway systems to 
their present status in one undertaking, so 
it was not possible to develop the ultimate 
plan for water resources in one undertaking. 
Single track railroads and dirt highways 
have gradually been replaced by double 
tracking and by multiple-lane highways as 
such improvements were warranted. Simi- 
larly deeper channels have been dug and 
navigation facilities have been and should 
be extended as warranted. To progressively 
improve either of these programs requires 
that surveys and studies be carried forward 
constantly. The National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress urges that this committee view 
realistically the necessity for authorization 
of such a survey program. 

The national policy for the conservation 
and development of water resources is a 
matter of broad national interest involving 
the Federal Government, States, their poli- 
tical subdivisions, corporate entities, and 
individual citizens. This committee has im- 
portant responsibilities in the formation of 
the national water policy and I ask its in- 
dulgence while I speak briefly on this impor- 
tant subject. This activity and policy have 
been studied intensively in recent years by 
various commissions appointed by the Presi- 
dent under congressional authority, by the 
Federal executive agencies and by non- 
Federal organizations. 

Establishment of clear national policy on 
all of the varied aspects of water resources 
development is most difficult. Existing 
policy has been developed over many years 
as a result of congressional legislation, ad- 
ministrative action by Federal agencies, and 
adjustments to meet national and local 
needs. It is neither prudent nor possible to 
make drastic changes in this policy situation. 
Such action would adversely affect strongly 
entrenched public opinion, political views, 
and institutions and would threaten the 
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long established relationships between the 
Federal Government, States, and private in- 
dividuals. It appears, therefore, that a 
gradual but steady approach toward im- 
provement is necessary. 

Past consideration of this matter has gen- 
erally been directed primarily at organization 
or reorganization of Federal executive agen- 
cies and functions as a solution to difficulties 
and conflicts alleged to be inherent in water 
resource development. To a large extent the 
basic importance of a clearly defined Federal 
water resources policy, as a means of elimi- 
nating conflicts and duplications, has been 
overlooked, While it is not claimed that 
clear definition of national policy would 
solve all difficulties or make unnecessary a 
critical examination of organizational and 
procedural matters, it seems obvious that 
these difficulties will not be removed through 
reorganization alone. This observation is in 
general agreement with the findings of the 
special subcommittee of this committee in 
ita report of December 5, 1952, on the civil- 
functions program. 

Areas of potential conflicts in our water 
and land resources programs, that could be 
largely eliminated by the formulation and 
adoption of a well-defined water policy in- 
clude (1) the extent of Federal interest and 
its corollary, appropriate local cooperation, 
(2) evaluation of costs and benefits on a uni- 
form and sound basis, (3) comparable pro- 
grams for the several types of improvements 
without preferential treatment for any par- 
ticular type, and (4) adequate appropria- 
tions following authorizations In logical se- 
quence, As stated earlier a number of studies 
on these matters have been made in recent 
years and I do not presume to give the an- 
swers in this short statement. However, these 
questions can be resolved gradually by this 
committee far better than by scrambling the 
agencies that are doing a magnificent job 
considering the circumstances under which 
they are required to operate. 

What is the limit of Federal interest in 
the improvement, development, and utiliza- 
tion of our natural land and water re- 
sources? How far should it extend? The 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress tries 
to analyze proposals and willingly lends its 
support to Federal participation in econom- 
ically justified projects that have broad na- 
tional aspects irrespective of to whom the 
benefits may accrue as set forth in the policy 
of the 1936 act. There is no question about 
the Federal interest in alleviating the dis- 
astrous floods that have occurred in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, the Ohio and Missouri 
Basins, and elsewhere in major portions of 
the country. We are not reluctant to sup- 
port the major drainage works that aug- 
ment the benefits of these basin plans. On 
the other hand we are as zealous as the 
United States Congress to avoid handing 
windfalls to individuals by land enhance- 
ment, purely local flood protection, or drain- 
age of individual properties and farms, It 
is at this point where we must consider the 
corollary of extent of local cooperation. In 
the well-known budget circular A-47 an 
attempt was made to delineate these fields 
and now this circular is under reconsidera- 
tion by the Bureau of the Budget. This 
committee could make a genuine contribu- 
tion to orderly progress by establishing the 
policy in this respect to be followed by all 
executive agencies in prosecuting improve- 
ments of land and water resources. 

Similarly in connection with navigation 
projects, since the beginning there has been 
no question about Federal interest and par- 
ticipation in work on our major harbors and 
navigable channels; but a distinction should 
probably be drawn between these works of 
national benefit and small local harbors for 
recreation. Also this reasoning should apply 
to small upstream flood prevention works 
in connection with land management im- 
provements. In all of these matters it would 
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greatly facilitate uniform and just treat- 
ment if the Congress would establish the 
extent of Federal interest and the require- 
ments of local cooperation to be used uni- 
formly by all agencies of the Government 
engaged in such improvements. 

The second item I mentioned refers to 
uniform evaluation of the cost and benefits 
in arriving at the justification for land and 
water resources projects. Obviously the 
benefits from improvements of our land and 
water resources cannot be evaluated in a 
different manner for each type of improve- 
ment without arriving at unsound and un- 
realistic conclusions. The so-called bene- 
fit-cest ratio becomes misleading and even 
worthless unless it is computed on basic as- 
sumptions and facts that are not varied by 
the executive agencies computing such ra- 
t los. 


A third area of conflicts that we feel the 
Congress might correct concerns comparable 
programs for the development of our natural 
resources. Let us assume that there are 
worthy projects in all of these programs 
that are being and should be undertaken by 
the Federal Government for the benefit of 
the Nation. However, it seems perfectly ob- 
vious, that we cannot maintain a well-bal- 
anced program for the improvement and 
utilization of such resources if every few 
years one of these programs receives pref- 
erential treatment over all others. If, as 
we believe, there is good in all of these pro- 
grams they should progress uniformly on 
economically justified schedules. 

The fourth and last area of conflict that 
I mentioned involves the matter of appro- 
priations following upon authorizations in 
a more logical sequence. This is probably 
the most difficult area to correct since we 
waiver between sponsoring the establishment 
of backlogs of worthy projects on the one 
hand and on the other hand urge concentra- 
tion of limited funds toward the comple- 
tion of works that have been underway for 
some time. It appears to be rather useless 
for this committee to continue authorizing 
projects while the administration continues 
its attitude of prohibiting or limiting new 
starts. Large sections of our people ob- 
serve with displeasure that some projects 
that have been thoroughly justified and ap- 
proved by law remain on the books for years 
while some recently authorized projects with 
equal, but no better, justification will be 
initiated almost immediately upon authori- 
zation. It is a fallacy to believe that there 
is any economy in alternately mobilizing and 
demobilizing the engineering talent and 
plant required to prosecute these programs. 
I am sure you will agree that steady prog- 
ress on these programs with adequate ap- 
propriations following authorization in a 
more logical sequence will assure greater 
economy in the long run. 

I want again to thank the committee for 
its time and to assure it that the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress stands ready 
and willing to give whatever assitance it can 
to the committee and to the Congress gen- 
erally to further sound and coordinated de- 
velopment of the Nation’s water and lan 
resources. g 

I thank you. 


Congresswoman Sullivan’s Platform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDNA F. KELLY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


- Mrs. KELLY of New York, Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the Recorp, I include the speech made by 

my dear friend and colleague, the Hon- 

orable Leonor K. SULLIVAN, of the Third 

District of Missouri, at a testimonial 

luncheon in her honor on May 15, 1954. 

The occasion was a tribute to a most de- 

serving woman; a Representative who 

has earned the love and respect of the 
people of Missouri and who has charmed 
her colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by her sincere, devoted duty 
to her responsibilities. I hope that the 
district which she so ably represents will 
return her to Washington with the 
greatest majority so that she may con- 
tinue the many projects she has begun. 
The speech follows: 

ADDRESS sy THE HONORABLE Leonor K. SULLI- 
VAN, OF MISSOURI, AT TESTIMONIAL LUNCH- 
EON IN HER HONOR, HELD AT HOTEL JEFFER- 
son, May 15, 1954 


Thank you. Thank you from the bottom 
of my heart. 

Although the last 13 years of my life have 
been spent in direct and very intimate con- 
tact with the political scene, I have only been 
in politics myself for 2 years. I am new 
enough to the field to be simply overcome by 
an honor such as this today. 

I mean that sincerely—not as a polite and 
formal opening to a speech. I guess when 
you spend enough time in political office you 
get somewhat used to the idea of people—of 
friends like you—rushing about tirelessly to 
set up testimonial luncheons or to organize 
campaign activities in your behalf. I have 
seen that happen; therefore, I know that it 
is a human tendency to become used to it. 

But I hope I never do become used toit. I 
said I was overwhelmed, and I am. I don't 
know any other way to say how much I ap- 
preciate the efforts which have gone into this 
luncheon in my honor. I know I have worked 
hard since going to Congress—so hard that 
sometimes I Just fall into bed at night com- 
pletely exhausted. I like to think that I have 
worked effectively in the Congress in your 
behalf. I always will. This testimonial 
luncheon tells me that you also think I have 
done 30. And that goes right to my heart. 

On the other hand, if the day ever comes 
when you think I am letting you down in 
the House of Representatives, I want you to 
let me know about that too. 

One doesn’t go into this kind of field—into 
this 24-hour-a-day Job of belng a Member of 
Congress—with the same approach that you 
would go into a salaried job somewhere. I 
guess the most important thing in politics— 
at least to someone like me—tis the necessity 
to feel that what you are doing is not only 
approved by your constituents, but that it is 
the right thing. 

That makes every fight which comes up in 
the House a challenge and a battle—a chal- 
lenge to your judgment and a battle with 
your conscience. 

It is inevitable sometimes that your judg- 
ment will be disputed by people back home— 
people you love and respect, That is only 
natural, because if we all thought exactly 
the same way on every issue, we would no 
longer be free and individualized Americans; 
we would be a faceless mass of regimented 
ideas and assembly-line opinions, 

But when it comes to motive and con- 
science—well, that's different. 

I think you are giving me this luncheon 
today and paying me such an honor which 
is, as I say, overwhelming to me, not be- 
cause all of you, 100 percent of you, think 
I voted right on every issue that came be- 
fore the House, but because you think my 
motives are identical with yours; because 
you think I have got the kind of a con- 
acience that you people have; because you 
think that the things that upset you, up- 
set me, and the things that fire you with 
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enthusiasm lift up my spirits in exactly the 
same way. 

I repeat: I hope we always look at things 
in the same terms of human values. As 
long as we can retain that identity of pur- 
pose, then I can assure you that I am going 
to so conduct myself as your Congresswoman 
that you are going to want to give me some 
more testimonial luncheons like this in fu- 
ture years. 

Because I want nothing more in the world 
than to be not just your Congresswoman but 
your gal in the Congress of the United States. 
Believe me, my heart's in it. 

Believe me, too, while it is hard work all 
day, every day, there is no work I have ever 
found that is quite such happy work, even 
when things are going wrong, even when 
the wrong bills are being passed, even when 
the wrong policies are being followed, even 
when you are just a voice crying in the 
wilderness of the House. 

It is happy work because, no matter what 
the disappointments, there are always the 
victories too. And it is amazing how much 
disappointment you can take, and take it in 
stride, when at the same time you know you 
are getting somewhere on an issue which 
is important to your own people back home, 
or is important to the economy of this coun- 
try, or is important to the families which go 
to make up the kind of society we have in the 
United States and in St. Louis. 

Now that I have got that off my chest— 
and I hope I did not make it sound too sol- 
emn or stuffy—I would like to tell you a 
little bit about my job as a Congresswoman. 
For most of you, with your own jobs or fam- 
ily responsibilities, politics—that is, the dis- 
cussion and debate of national issues—of 
necessity has to be something of a hobby or 
part-time Interest. You have to fight to find 
the time to devote to It. With me, it has to 
be the other way around—I have to fight to 
find the time to have my hair done, or to 
shop—even to go to the grocery store. I 
am sure most of you complain at one time 
or another about how hard it is for you to 
find time for political problems, just as. I 
frequently get together with other Congress- 
women to complain about our almost com- 
plete lack of personal, private lives. But I 
don't think the complaints on either side 
are very genuine. If politics is important 
enough to you individually, you will make 
time for it at the expense of other things; if 
more free time away from the political scene 
was important to me, I would make more 
time for it. I think we do with our time 
really what we want to. 

So other than to say that I work hard in 
office, I am going to be perfectly frank with 
you today and make it clear that I am not 
complaining a bit. I love it, I am doing 
something I want to do with all my heart, 

It was just almost exactly 2 years ago that 
I came back to St. Louls to make my bid for 
the seat my husband had held for 10 years 
before his death, There were no testimonial 
luncheons then, no ringing acclaim to greet 
my bid to enter the lists for Congress, no 
avalanche of endorsements from political or- 
ganizations, or anyone else. And why should 
there have been? I was 1 of 8 candidates in 
a primary. I had the advantage of being 
thoroughly familiar with the work of a Con- 
gressman's office; I had the disadvantage of 
being a woman, Missouri had never sent a 
woman to Congress. 

Looking back on it, I guess I certainly had 
a nerve. 

I got mighty little encouragement in those 
days and I was feeling kind of blue about 
the whole business. Everybody loved John, 
but it wasn't John who was running it was 
Lee. 

I shall never forget one of the nicest things 
that ever happened to me—and it happened 
just at that time. Organized labor in the St. 
Louis area, perhaps acting on a hunch, or 
perhaps in the belief that after 10 years of 
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Close association with John Sullivan, both as 
his wife and as his administrative assistant 
in Congress, I not only must have learned a 
lot, but of necessity I had to think like 
John—and so organized labor gave me the pat 
on the back that I needed to keep me in there 
fighting. It gave me the encouragement to 
run against seven opponents and defy an old 
Missouri taboo. It gave me a feeling that I 
had friends who were willing to give me their 
most precious possession—their vote in an 
American election. 

Some of you people here today were in on 
those early trials and tribulations of my first 
campaign. I think you remember how those 
worry lines between the eyes, those tight, 
tense lines around the mouth, began to 
smooth out. 

Tell me, what greater gift could a woman 
ask than the kind of friendship which takes 
the lines out of her face, or at least softens 
them. You know, no beauty parlor could 
have done that for me—but you of organized 
labor did it. You didn't come to me and 
make a deal; you didn’t say we will do this 
if you will do that; you said, “Lee, you're a 
good gal, and we're for you—get in there and 
fight and we'll help you.” So I ran, and I 
fought, and I have been running ever since— 
running, I mean, from St. Louis to Washing- 
ton, from the House Office Building to the 
Capitol, from the Capitol] downtown to the 
agencies—and as I said, I love it, and I love 
you, too, for all you have done. 

Not only do I appreciate the help you gave 
me, help I shall never forget, in getting the 
nomination 2 yeare ago and in winning elec- 
tion. I also appreciate, deeply, the fact that 
you have been with me anc Vehind me on 
most of the things I have tried to do in the 
Congress. Many of those things have no 
connection at all with the day to day prob- 
lems of organization or advancement of 
strictly labor union objectives. You and 
your people have had room in your hearts 
for the problems of all Americans, You have 
always proceeded on the assumption that 
what is good for the whole country and all 
the people in it is good for labor. Of course, 
that is the only proper attitude for any or- 
ganized interest group in the country to 
take, but it is not always the case. Your 
support, then, is never an embarrassment to 
a conscientious Member of Congress, never 
a deal involving mixed loyalties. And for 
that too I thank you. 

What is it we all want? Riches? Luxury? 
Pine houses, fine clothes, lots of servants, a 
life of ease? Hollywood and television may 
make us dream of those things once in 
awhile, harmless dreams, but not really very 
practical ones. 

I think what we want, all of us in this 
Toom and most Americans, want primarily 
and most importantly is a decent America in 
a world in which there can be real peace and 
in which every child everywhere has an op- 
portunity to learn and to do and to be. 
Unfortunately, we are still very far from that 
foal, that dream. But just as certainly, we 
are determined to pursue that goal. We are 
determined to make a sizable dent in our 
lifetime into the obstacles keeping us from 
that goal. While we ourselves will probably 
never reach it and see it accomplished, the 
least we want out of our lives is the feeling 
that we are bringing the world at least a little 
closer to it. 

I think, when I look objectively at the 
hurly-burly of my work in Congress—the 
Jumble of bills and debates and committee 
meetings and conferences—that this in es- 
sence is my platform, and what I stand for, 
and what I am trying to do. 

When people are hungry, I want them fed; 
when they are jobless, I want them encour- 
aged and helped to find work; when they 
live in slums and firetraps, I want them giv- 
en an opportunity for decent housing in the 
Sunlight and good fresh air of a decent 
neighborhood. When women must work in 
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order to carry the burdens of raising a fam- 
ily, then I want their peculiar and particu- 
lar circumstances recognized in our tax laws. 
When recession starts—as it has started in 
this country—I want the resources and 
imagination of Government put to work to 
correct our economic problems so that we 
have an expanding economy in which there 
are jobs and opportunities for all who want 
to work; for all those whose work we need 
in order to provide an improving standard 
of living, a better country, a better world. 
When we begin to fall out with our allies, 
with the other free nations of the world, on 
the steps we should take to accomplish our 
mutual goal of protecting freedom and as- 
suring peace, then I want us not to use the 
occasion to belabor and berate each other. 
Rather we should heed the warning signals 
of disunity and join with our friends abroad 
in recementing our accord and mutual 
purpose. 

These are things all Americans are for, 
or should be for. I am sure the President is 
for them in theory, and probably most of 
his advisers are, too. But sometimes I am 
not only distressed but really frightened at 
their fear of taking affirmative action. 

We cannot win through to a better Amer- 
ica, to a prosperous expanding American 
economy, and to world peace if we are too 
timid to act, too disorganized to think, too 
imbued with partisan fever to seek a com- 
mon ground of action, 

In the nearly 2 years I have spent in the 
House, 2 years in which we could have ac- 
complished a tremendous amount of progress, 
virtually nothing of a bold or imaginative 
nature has been undertaken. The first year 
of this administration was wasted largely in 
the appointment of commissions to study 
problems we know all about. Nothing new, 
nothing startling, has come out of those 
studies. The vsrious commissions reported 
in effect that the programs initiated under 
the Democratic administrations were good 
programs and should be continued with per- 
haps a minor modification here or there. 

The second year of this administration has 
been and is being wasted in internal bicker- 
ing within the Republican Party over wheth- 
er or not the findings of those commissions 
should be written into law. 

Meanwhile, we are getting very little new 
housing and virtually no public housing; we 
are getting no changes in what the President 
himself has called the union-busting provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act; we are getting 
no effective help for our overcrowded schools 
and overworked and underpaid teachers— 
no, a new study is supposed to look into that 
problem and perhaps haye an answer in 2 

ears.. 

: We may get some changes in the social- 
security law. If so, they will constitute 
about the only progressive steps taken by the 
administration and the Congress in this 2- 
year term of the 83d Congress. 

Trade, not aid? It looks very much as if 
we are heading toward no trade and no aid, 

The New Look in defense against the 
spread of aggressive communism? That look 
is so new it keeps changing every day, and 
for the life of us we can't seem to find out 
what it is until we read the latest edition of 
the dally newspaper, and even then the New 
Look we find is guaranteed to be good for 
that day only. 

If women’s styles changed as fast as our 
military program and our. defense program 
and our foreign policy, we women wouldn't 
know what to wear. We would probably go 
back to bustles in self-defense. 

But enough of the pessimism. I am not 
pessimistic. (I was told that at this meet- 
ing today I should make the kind of a 
speech that would take the paint right off 
the walls—a slashing attack on all the things 
that are bad» But I just can't do it. I 
feel too good about this whole affair to 
let the bad take over.) This Congress will 
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not go down in history as one of our bet- 
ter ones, but I am sure it will serve one 
useful purpose: It will bring home once 
again to the American people the need for 
imagination and resourcefulness and bold- 
ness and initiative and humaneness both 
in Congress and in Government. If we 
have to write off the 83d Congress as a loss, 
then at least we can look for action in the 
84th—action to meet those problems that 
have been allowed to slide and to fester. 

I want to be in that Congress. I want 
to have a hand in writing the kind of leg- 
islation which will pick up where we left 
off several years ago and go on from there 
to an expanding economy, with more jobs, 
better opportunities, production which can 
be consumed, things that can be made and 
sold and used—a happier America than we 
have right now and one in which the people 
once again are partners with their Congress 
(and I hope with the Government, too) in 
accomplishing big, good things. 

I will enjoy that, and I know you will 


You have all been excecdingly kind. Al- 
though I had quite a bit to say here today, 
I am still overcome by the whole affair. I 
am not giving up on this Congress or slack- 
ening my efforts just because we do not 
seem to be getting very far. When I go 
back to Washington next week I am going 
to push as hard as ever for good legislation, 
If we don't get it, we will at least have 
put up a fight for it. And we will keep on- 
fighting. I will be fighting harder than ever 
after the heart-warming experience of this 
luncheon, knowing I've got you in my cor- 
ner backing me up and helping me do the 
things I think are the right things to do, 
Thank you very much. 


Our Overabundance and Hungry People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the executive committee of the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief, an official agency of the Methodist 
Church, at its regular meeting in New 
York on May 25, 1954, passed a resolu- 
tion concerning the overabundance of 
food in the U. S. A. and the hungry peo- 
ple in the world. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- - 
er, I include with my remarks this reso- 
lution which covers one of the most 
important issues confronting our Nation 
today, and which is of international sig- 
nificance in the fight of the free world 
against totalitarian tyranny: 

The surplus foods lying unused In Gov- 
ernment warehouses offer a challenging op- 
portunity to the United States of America, 
materially to meet pressing human needs 
in the world, and to exhibit to all nations 
the truly Christian heart of our country. 
Under the favoring providence of God, and 
with the machinery made possible by our 
national wealth, the efforts of our farmers 
have produced far more than the people 
of our country need or can use. Even after 
making provision for the use of some of 
this abundance through school feeding and 
other institutional programs, the enormous 
accumulation is taxing the imagination and 
political resources of the leaders of our coun- 
try and using approximately half a million 
dollars a day in storage charges. 
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While we enjoy this abundance far beyond 
our needs as a people, a large share of the 
people of the earth go to bed every night 
hungry and undernourished, a prey to de- 
ficiency diseases and a burden on their 
national economies because of thelr low 
productivity. They cannot afford to pur- 
chase the more nourishing foods at any 
price and their governments are unable to 
remedy the situation. This disparity be- 
tween their helpless need and our almost 
equally helpless abundance is a challenge 
to the best thinking of the leaders of our 
Nation. Its continuance would provide 
ground for assertions of our practical in- 
difference to the plight of other peoples 
than our own in spite of our national ex- 
pressions of concern for their welfare. 

The Methodist Committee for Overseas 
Relief recognizes that the practical prob- 
lems involved both in disposing of these sur- 
plus foods before they decay and of pre- 
venting further accumulations are tremen- 
dous. Even if means could be found to make 
all of them available to the undernourished 
of the earth, the problems of transportation 
alone would be very difficult to solve. At the 
same time, the moral problem of our use or 
abuse of this abundance remains. 

The Methodist Committee for Overseas 
Relief appreciates what has already been 
done in making overabundant dairy prod- 
ucts available for distribution overseas 
through Church World Service and other 
voluntary agencies and in meeting a large 
share of the transportation costs. It be- 
lleves that this program should be greatly 
extended both to include all types of food 
and fibre above a normal carryover and to 
make it possible for the voluntary agencies 
to distribute overseas as much of these sur- 
plus commodities as they can administer 
effectively in accordance with high standards 
of responsible oversight and investigation of 
need. 


The Methodist Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief therefore urges the Congress of the 
United States to take appropriate action to 
these ends in accordance with the expressed 
purpose of the President. 


Extending for 2 Years Authority of Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks To Buy Directly 
From Treasury Obligations of the 
United States Not Exceeding $5 Billion 
Outstanding at Any One Time 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JESSE P. WOLCOTT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8729) to ex- 
tend until June 30, 1956, the present au- 
thority of the Federal Reserve banks to pur- 
chase securities directly from the Treasury 
in amounts not to exceed $5 billion out- 
etanding at any one time. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I still say I am a little 
surprised and disappointed that this 
question should be raised here this year. 
This procedure has been going on, as I 
explained, since 1942, and it is amazing 
to me that the gentleman from Texas 
during all of these years has never had 
this called to his attention before, al- 
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though at the present time there is a 
relatively small amount of Government 
cash in the banks. I think the gentle- 
man's attention was called to the fact 
that for a good many years during the 
forties the Treasury balances in the 
banks ran into the billions and billions 
of dollars. Just by way of example, in 
1946 the Treasury daily balance in banks 
exceeded $15 billion. Now, we did not 
hear anything from the gentleman in 
1946 about deposits by the Treasury in 
banks and thé subject of interest. In 
most of the months in 1946 it was not 
only $15 billion, but it was $20 billion, 
and in 1 day it reached $26 billion in 
1946. 

Now, I am surprised, frankly, that the 
gentleman from Texas in 1946 did not 
raise this issue. Of course, it is a keen 
disappointment to me that we have this 
issue raised at the present time. There 
are certain things that the gentleman 
said that I think he will correct his 
statement in respect to. This money 
on deposit in the banks by the Treasury 
is largely the increment, the receipts by 
the banks, when the banks sell Govern- 
ment savings bonds and collect taxes. 
Take your bond-a-month plan, for ex- 
ample. You leave an order in your bank 
to deliver to your account a bond, and 
your account is charged for that bond. 
That money goes in, of course. It is 
immediately transferred to the Govern- 
ment bond account. Now, that bond ac- 
count does not cost the Government 31⁄4 
percent interest, as the gentleman from 
Texas said. On the notes issued under 
this bill they draw one-quarter of 1 per- 
cent interest and always have drawn 
one-quarter of 1 percent interest and 
no more. No bank in the United States 
at the present time, unless the board of 
directors is absolutely crazy, is paying 
3% percent on savings. 

They are not magnanimous enough to 
pay the Government 3% percent on 
savings, without paying their other cus- 
tomers who are depositors in the banks 
a comparable rate. I do not know of 
any banks, commercial or savings, that 
are paying the Government or anybody 
else 3½ percent interest; and nobody 
else knows of any such banks. The 
Government is paying one-fourth of 1 
percent on these borrowings. These bal- 
ances are kept in a liquid state. 

The gentleman says that the bond 
stays in the bank and the bank draws 
interest on it. The bond leaves the bank 
and goes into the account of the sub- 
scriber to the bond when it is delivered. 
The bank does not have the bond. The 
purchaser of the bond, which is not the 
bank, has the bond. Otherwise the bank 
would not have the customer's money in 
the Government-bond account. 

I think that is a complete answer to 
the question whether the gentleman is 
right or wrong in respect to this. I 
hope that it does not come with too 
much surprise to the gentleman that 
I have not accepted this amendment. 

Of course we want to be realistic about 
it, and the facts are that the Govern- 
ment leaves this cash in a liquid form in 
the banks so that they can draw on them 
from day to day. I might say that most 
of these deposits by the Government in 
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the banks are subject to day-to-day 
withdrawal, mostly for daily expendi- 
tures. There is no new question in- 
volved here. This has been going on, 
as I have said, since 1942. If they did 
not keep these liquid balances, would it 
not be the same as a businessman com- 
pletely absorbing in his business all the 
cash reserves which he has built up, 
before he even makes application to the 
bank for further credit? It is about the 
same situation. The gentleman would 
have the Government exhaust all of its 
liquid cash assets before it goes to the 
people to borrow. 

So that surely in the interest of good 
business, in the interest of stability both 
in our economy and in our financing, 
this amendment should be overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Endorses H. R. 8356, Health Reinsur- 
ance Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
providing of adequate medical care to 
the people of the Nation is one of the 
foremost problems facing us today. 
Very properly President Eisenhower has 
pointed out the need for legislation in 
this field and has recommended a pro- 
gram for Federal reinsurance of health 
insurance policies as one important and 
promising step forward in the extension 
of broader coverage and protection 
against the high costs of adequate med- 
ical care. 

It is very gratifying to the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, which has given careful consid- 
eration to this subject, to note that some 
of our great life insurance companies see 
in this proposed legislation an avenue 
whereby they will be assisted in their 
effort to extend coverage in the health 
insurance field. I insert in the RECORD 
a copy of a letter which I have received 
from Mr. Paul F. Clark, president, John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
dated June 10, 1954, expressing his com- 
pany's wholchearted support of H. R. 
8356, a bill to implement the adminis- 
tratlon's reinsurance legislation. The 
letter is as follows: 

Joun Hancock, 
Mourvat Lire Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass., June 10, 1954. 
Re Administration Health Reinsurance Plan, 
S. 3114 and H. R. 8356 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Inter- 
state and Forcign Commerce, House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN WOLVERTON: We in 
this company thought that your committee 
might be interested in our position on the 
administration's reinsurance legislation. 

On May 17, 1954, I joined with other life 
insurance people, after the White House 
conference, in favoring the general objectives 
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of this proposed legislation. In subsequent 
correspondence with the White House and at 
the request of the administration, I pointed 
out two areas in which the bills could be 
improved. First, a provision should be in- 
serted that stated nothing in the bill should 
limit the jurisdiction of any State or of its 
supervisory Officials over insurance; and, sec- 
ond, it should be made clear that the legis- 
lation in no way contemplated the further 
introduction of the Federal Government in 
the insurance business, even inadvertently. 

Since then, we have had the opportunity 
of examining the modifications suggested by 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and I am happy to say that these 
specific points have been adequately covered. 
It is our belief that life insurance companies 
can find in this legislation assistance for 
their effort to extend this coverage. 

Accordingly, this company wholeheartedly 
supports the bill to implement the adminis- 
tration’s reinsurance legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAuL F. CLARK, President. 


Extending for 2 Years Authority of Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks To Buy Directly 
From Treasury Obligations of the 
United States Not Exceeding $5 Billion 
Outstanding at Any One Time 


SPEECH 
HON. JESSE P. WOLCOTT 


OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, June 16, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had un- 
der consideration the bill (H. R. 8729) to 
extend until June 30, 1956, the present au- 
thority of the Federal Reserve banks to pur- 
chase securities directly from the Treasury 
in amounts not to exceed §5 billion out- 
standing at any one time. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr, Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr, Chairman, I think I might suggest 
that the only reason why a rule was 
asked for this bill is that the language 
“five billion dollars” is used in it, and I 
know from our experience with the Con- 
sent Calendar this appears to be a goodly 
sum of money, It was a unanimous re- 
Port of the committee with 1 or 2 
reservations, j 

The authority was first given to the 
Federal Reserve to buy direct obligations 
of the Treasury way back in 1913, but in 
1935 the authority was eliminated. 
However, in 1942 it was restored, but 
with a limitation of $5 billion on direct 
Purchases by the Federal Reserve from 
the Treasury. We have continued it, 
about every 2 years, until the present 
time. The authority under the present 
law expires on June 30, 1954, and the 
bill before us now for consideration 
merely extends this authority for an- 
other 2 years, or until June 30, 1956. 

There is nothing new in this. It is 
almost a timeworn policy now that the 
Federal Reserve and the Treasury can 
get together in adjusting their balances 
in times of stress by making direct pur- 
chases by the Federal Reserve from the 
Treasury and thereby keep our financial 
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position much sounder and our economy 
much more stable than would otherwise 
be the case. 

Frankly, I am a little disappointed 
that there would be opposition to it this 
year because since 1942 these bills have 
been going through the House and the 
Senate almost always, if not quite al- 
ways, by consent. I am a little disap- 
pointed that now we should have any 
contest on this bill, because the same 
practice was in effect since long before 
the Banking Act of 1935. So I am cer- 
tain that there will be no valid objections 
to the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Iyield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I probably will not be 
opposed to the passage of the bill, be- 
cause it seems to have become an ac- 
cepted practice to kite checks in the 
Government, but I should like the gen- 
tleman to explain very briefly how this 
money is made available. Can the gen- 
tleman give me just a brief explanation 
as to how this money is actually made 
available? I should like to have an an- 
swer to the statement I made awhile 
ago that this is a printing press money 
bill. I believe I am correct in that 
statement. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think the gentle- 
man is anything but correct when he 
makes that statement. I think the gen- 
tleman is referring to the manner, per- 
haps, in which the Federal Reserve ex- 
ercises the constitutional authority of 
the Congress to regulate the value of 
money. The Federal Reserve does that 
as an agency of the Congress. Now if 
the regulating of the value of money is 
printing press money, then the Con- 
gress is to blame because they have dele- 
gated under the Federal Reserve Act the 
authority, the power, the prerogative, 
and the obligation under the Constitu- 
tion to the Federal Reserve to regulate 
the value of our money. ‘These moneys 
are made available for the purchase of 
these Treasury obligations by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System through Federal 
Reserve banks. 

Mr. GROSS. The money is made 
available, is it not through the issuance 
of Treasury notes? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is correct but 
you cannot make money that, simple. 
There are notes, certificates, bills, and 
bonds. Bonds can be monetized under 
the system that we set up in the early 
1930's, and under this system you could 
theoretically convert the whole debt into 
cash. At that time, I might say to the 
gentleman, I was opposed to that prac- 
tice because I saw too much affiliation 
between the debt and the value of our 
money. But until the Congress changes 
it that is the system that we have. 

Mr. GROSS. That is the process of 
printing Treasury notes or certificates; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We cannot get a 
dollar bill which is used in your pocket- 
book, that is if you use folding money, 
without printing it. 

Mr. GROSS. And in such large de- 
nominations they cannot be used com- 
mercially; is that not correct? 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. I think some of 
them are so large, they are used only 
in reserves. But you and I do not see 
them. But if they are in the reserves, 
of course, they may be broken down into 
bills of small denomination which can be 
used commercially. 

Mr. GROSS. What happens is the 
Federal Reserve pays the cost of the 
printing of the certificates and notes; 
is that not correct? And on the basis 
of that, the member banks make a line 
of credit available to the Government. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. As a matter of fact, 
the way the expense of operating and 
carrying on the war during World War 
II was largely financed by the Federal 
Reserve making aditional reserves avail- 
able, permitting an expansion in our 
credit and money supply. We cannot 
deny that. If it had not been made 
available, probably we would not have 
successfully concluded World War II. 

Mr. GROSS. I raised a few questions 
concerning this a few years ago, and I 
still insist that the taxpayers of this 
country could be saved a great deal of 
money. I do not believe in printing- 
press money or greenback money to pro- 
vide the Government finances through 
the simple operation of a printing press, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If I may interrupt 
the gentleman, may I tell him this. If, 
as I understand the gentleman, we were 
to print the bills and let them circulate 
without the security of gold, bonds, and 
without the security of the other assets, 
including the capital assets of the banks, 
then, of course, you would have nothing 
behind your money. It has been tradi- 
tional that this country has prospered 
under the credit system. If you turn all 
credit into cash, then, of course, the 
value of your money would depreciate 
proportionately as you issued money. 
That is the thing that I do not think any 
of us want because that would be de- 
structive not only of property values but 
of alt moral values as well 


Group Medicine’s Big Test 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, pre- 
payment group medical plans have met 
a need in a manner that has been highly 
beneficial to those who have become sub- 
scribers. Notwithstanding this fact, 
there are efforts made at different times 
and places to destroy their usefulness. 
The latest of these adverse tactics was 
contained in a resolution recently 
adopted by the New York State Medical 
Society’s house of delegates. It is in- 
conceivable that in the face of the need 
that exists that there are those who 
ignore the need and strive to disrupt, 
break down, and prevent this type of 
health and hospital care and attention, 
The desirability of such plans is shown 
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by their tremendous growth and accept- 
ance by our people in these recent years. 

An interesting article entitled “Group 
Medicine's Big Test,” was recently writ- 
ten by Myron Kolatch, and published in 
the New Leader, issue of June 14, 1954. 
The article reads as follows: 

Group MeEDICINE'S Bro TEST 
(By Myron Kolatch) 

Under the guise of cutting out a “cancerous 
growth,” American Medical Association al- 
lates across the country are searching for 
ways to kill off prepayment group medical 
plans. Although the AMA may deny respon- 
sibility for what almost amounts to a door- 
to-door advertising campaign by some of its 
members against group medical practice, 
doctors are attending Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation meetings and other civic gather- 
ings to discourage support of such plans. 
They insist that the public must have a 
free choice of doctors, that the fee-for-sery- 
ice system is the only one which gives a 
doctor an incentive to do his best work, that 
various private health-insurance programs 
now gaining in popularity are inconsistent 
with our American way of life. 

The most recent and effective move to shift 
medicine into reverse was negotiated last 
month, when the New York State Medical 
Society's House of Delegates adopted the fol- 
lowing clarifications of the State code of 
ethics for physicians: 


1. Advertising is unethical ff it aims at 


enlisting patients for a panel of physicians 
of a medical-care plan, company, or other or- 
ganization. 

2. The practice of medicine by physicians 
on a salary “is ethical only when such diag- 
nosis and treatment is for a patient who is 
a public charge.” 

3. Free choice of physician, a requirement 
of the present code, is vitiated if the patient 
is required to choose a physician from a 
panel or group of practitioners. 

4. Proration of fees is not unethical if both 
physicians or surgeons actively participate 
in providing medical care and if the fee is 
paid by an insurance company. 

At the AMA's June 21 meeting in San 
Francisco, the New York delegation will urge 
the adoption of similar clarifications for 
the national organization's principles of 
medical ethics. This would paralyze not 
only prepaid medical plans in the Empire 
State, like those sponsored by the Endicott- 
Johnson Co., Consolidated Edison Co., In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
and Health Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York (HIP), but also the Ross-Loos Clinic 
in Los Angeles, Kaiser-Permanente Plan in 
San Francisco, Group Health Association of 
Washington, D. C., and Seattle, Wash., Labor 
Health Institute of St, Louis, and many sim- 
ilar systems established for 20 to 40 years. 
It is logical for the New York delegation to 
be spearheading this offensive, because HIP 
is considered the country’s outstanding com- 
prehensive-care plan and a leading propo- 
nent of the group-medicine idea that made 
the Mayo Clinic famous. An examination 
of HIP's origins and operations is thus very 
much to the point. 

The late mayor of New York, Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia, was deeply concerned over the 
fact that city employees in lower- and mid- 
die-income brackets often suffered financial 
ruin when serious illness struck. He dis- 
cussed the problem with his personal physi- 
cian, Dr. George Baehr, former chief of staff 
at Mount Sinai Hospital, past medical di- 
rector of the United States Public Health 
Service, and now HIP’s president and medical 
director. For 3 years, too, a city commis- 
sion studied ways to remedy the situation. 
With the help of philanthropist David M. 
He and a prominent lay group that in- 
cluded Winthrop W. Aldrich, Gerard Swope, 
Beardsley Ruml, the late Alfred E Smith, 
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and Wendell Willkie, HIP was finally set up 
as & private, nonprofit tion. 

It began operations in 1947 with 71,000 
city-employed subscribers. Today, it pro- 
vides general practitioners, specialists, sur- 
geons, X-ray diagnosis and treatment, physi- 
cal therapy, diagnostic laboratory service, 
visiting home nurses and private ambulances 
for 400,000 people. Of this number, approxi- 
mately 275,000 are civil servants and their 
families, but the number of nonmunicipal 
units participating in HIP is growing steadily. 
While it carried only 12 such accounts in 
1947, it now has close to 500 and covers 
United Nations delegations, tenant groups, 
social and welfare agencies, labor unions, 
large corporations and small businesses. 

To get into the plan, one has to be part of 
an establishment already belonging to it or 
a new unit that wants to join. There are 
no age or physical qualifications; the annual 
premium for this virtually complete medi- 
cal coverage is $42.72 for a single person, 
twice that for a childless couple, and 3 times 
that sum for a family up to 10. The city 
pays half this fee for its workers, as do most 
individual firms, agencies, and unions. 
(Some foot the entire bill.) Since 93 percent 
of the families covered by HIP earn con- 
siderably less than $6,500 a year, it enables 
them to enjoy more medical care than they 
ever could afford before. They are also urged 
to carry hospitalization insurance, like Blue 
Cross, to avoid staggering health bills. 

Actually, HIP itself merely takes care of 
administrative and coordinating functions; 
it does not practice medicine. The 400,000 
people it insures are cared for by 30 medical 
groups strategically located throughout the 
metropolitan area and Nassau County. Each 
of these is a self-organized medical partner- 
ship that has voluntarily sought HIP affilia- 
tion. To qualify, a group must have a mini- 
mum of 30 physicians, including specialists 
in medicine’s 12 basic fields, All its doctors 
must be approved by HPs Medical Control 
Board; in addition, every specialist must 
have a certificate from an American Specialty 
Board, hold an appointment in his speciaity 
on the staff of a hospital approved by the 
AMA for resident training, or have equivalent 
qualification. 

At its own expense, the group ts also 
responsible for providing a medical center— 
which generally operates as an outpatient 
clinic—that meets HIP’s standards. The 
plan now has 29 such centers, and another 
is under construction; many are newly built, 
some were bought and reconverted for medi- 
cal purposes. 

The financial burden this places on a 
group's doctors was illustrated at recent hear- 
ings before the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. The committee was 
taking testimony on two bills supported by 
President Eisenhower and sponsored by Rep- 
resentative CHARLES A. WoLverTON (Republi- 
can, of New Jersey): One would make Fed- 
eral “reinsurance” avallable to private, non- 
profit health plans; the other would grant 
Government mortgage insurance to prepay- 
ment-plan medical centers. 

Dr. Robert E. Rothenberg, director of 
Brooklyn's Central Medical Group, testified 
that, from 1947 to 1952, he and his associates 
put aside 25 percent of their earnings, before 
taxes, to finance a center. Their savings of 
$493,500 were not enough to build it, how- 
ever, and they eventually secured a 20-year 
$250,000 mortgage at 4% percent from a 
“forward-looking insurance company.” Dr. 
Richard M. Carey, Upper Manhattan Group 
director, testified that for a full year all 
earnings, and for another 314 years half of 
all earnings, were put in a building fund. A 
firm then put up 24 percent of the cost for 
& $450,000 structure, requiring the personal 
security of each physician. 

Representative Jonn W. HESELTON, Re- 
publican, of Massachusetts, impressed with 
the financial obligations assumed by HIP’s 
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doctors, said to Dr. Baehr: I should like you 
to list the name of every doctor who con- 
tributed so wonderfully to the success of your 
effort.” In tribute to them, the committee 
placed their names in the record. 

When an individual joins HIP, he alone 
picks his medical group, From its general 
practitioners, he selects a family doctor, 
whom he may call to his home or visit in the 
office as frequently as he desires. Should he 
require any specialized services, a specific 
appointment is made at the group's medical 
center, where the specialists see patients. 
If a subscriber is dissatisfied with his doctor, 
he can choose a different physician in the 
group or transfer to another group altogether. 

This is important not only because it gives 
members a free choice of 975 doctors, but 
because It provides an Incentive for the 
medical partnerships, For each person under 
its jurisdiction, a group receives $29 annually 
fram HIP. How this is divided depends on 
the group itself, but, as a rule, general prac- 
titioners get a certain yearly fee for every 
individual under their care and specialists 
are given a stipulated sum. Considering the 
financial investment that a medical partner- 
ship makes, it has a vital stake in satisfying 
its patients. 

Perhaps one of the best features of plans 
like HIP, however, is that they thrive on 
keeping people well. HIP's division of pre- 
ventive medicine and health education is 
constantly prodding subscribers to collect 
their medical money's worth. It conducts 
over 100 education meetings each year, and 
special bulletins are sent regularly to in- 
sured families. 

Thus, HIP and similar comprehensive pre- 
payment medical-care plans across the coun- 
try make it possible for doctors to engage in 
a form of private enterprise that rewards 
them professionally and financially while it 
benefits the general public. 

Why are medical societies determined to 
to destroy this type of plan? The reasons 
given range from the claim that it “would 
result in the deterioration of the quality of 
medical care to our patients“ to the some- 
what frantic assertion that it is incon- 
sistent with American tradition, None stands 
up under investigation. In fact, there is 
reason to doubt that the societies them- 
selves really believe the line they have pre- 
scribed for public consumption, When HIP 
went into business, for example, it had the 
implicit blessing of the AMA, whose Judicial 
committee ruled that organizations like it 
could advertise. In 1948, the New York Coun- 
ty Medical Society added its good wishes by 
issuing a similar ruling, but this was rescind- 
ed in 1952. 

The real answer to the above question can 
be found in a statement made by Dr. Alfred 
P, Ingegno, Kings County Medical Society 
president and leader in the clarifications fight: 
“Naturally the idea of letting subscribers go 
to any individual doctor or group of doctors 
is going to hit present HIP doctors right in 
the pocketbook.” As this clearly Indicates, 
local AMA components are now opposing pre- 
paid group medical plans, which they once 
approved, for purely economic reasons. The 
fear that stems from the latter's rapid growth 
across the Nation was pointed up in Dr. 
John R, Garlock’s May 24 address as retiring 
president of the New York County Medical 
Society: “I don't want to sound like an apos- 
tle of glood, but, as far as I can-determine, 
the handwriting is on the wall. * * The 
time for aggressive treatment is now, and it 
demands a bold attack.” 

It may be argued that medical societies 
have a right to protect their doctors’ in- 
comes, but there is no problem of oversupply 
and little demand in this profession. In 
his January 14 health message to Congress, 
President Eisenhower noted: There are * * * 
159 practicing physicians for every 100,000 
of the civilian population in the Northeast 
United States, This is to be contrasted with 
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126 physicians in the West, 116 in the north- 
central area, and 92 in the South.” And a 
report just released in Washington states 
that the country is faced with a severe 
doctor shortage, 

True, every time an individual joins a pre- 
paid medical plan, a prospective customer 
is taken off the open patient market. Usu- 
ally, however, he is a person who gets finan- 
cially sick when he has to pay present-day 
fees to cure his physical ailments; he would 
normally wait until his illness became really 
serious before visiting a doctor. By protect- 
ing thelr members’ incomes, therefore, medi- 
cal societies are actually inflicting hardship 
on a large segment of the population. 

What action is the AMA likely to take at 
its San Francisco convention? If it rules 
against the group medical plans, do they 
stand a chance in the courts? 

The AMA's national leadership seems to 
recognize the fact that group-practice plans 
provide a valuable service and are here to 
stay, even though its local branches are not 
yet this far advanced in their thinking. In 
his testimony before the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, AMA 
President-elect Dr. Walter Martin cited ar- 
ticle VI, section 4 of the principles of medical 
ethics—which was reapproved by the AMA's 
house of delegates in December 1953—and 
indicated that free choice of physician was 
not an ethical requirement of medical-serv- 
ice programs for which a prepayment plan 
or other third party legally assumes the cost. 

In addition, at the AMA’s St. Louis meet- 
ing last December the following warning was 
issued by its judicial council: 

“There have been instances in which a 
State association or a specialty organization 
has announced an interpretation of a seg- 
ment of the principles of medical ethics 
which is definitely contrary to that adopted 
by the American Medical Association. * * * 
The adoption and broadcasting of so-called 
principles of medical ethics by any other 
process or by any other society or organiza- 
tion is to be condemned.” 

In view of these facts, it seems that the 
national organization will probably try to 
discourage adoption of the New York dele- 
gation's clarifications. This is particularly 
so since the judicial committee is likely to 
report that the courts will declare them 
unenforceable. 

When the Group Health Association of 
Washington, D. C., was organized in 1937, 
the District of Columbia Medical Society im- 
mediately ostracized it by declaring that its 
doctors were guilty of unethical conduct. 
Trustbusting Thurman Arnold, then an As- 
sistant Attorney General, initiated proceed- 
ings against the AMA and its local society, 
and in 1943 the Government won a decisive 
9 to O victory for the GHA. In reading the 
Supreme Court’s opinion, Justice Owen J. 
Roberts said: 

“The indictment * * * devotes many 
paragraphs to a recital of the plan adopted 
by group health and alleges that, principally 
for economic reasons and because of fear 
of business competition, the defendants have 
opposed such projects.. 

“In truth, the petitioners represented phy- 
sicilans who desired that they and all others 
should practice independently on a fee-for- 
service basis, where whatever arrangement 
for payment each had was a matter that lay 
between him and his patient in each indi- 
vidual case of service or treatment. The pe- 
titioners were * * * an association of indi- 
vidual practitioners each exercising his call- 
ing as an independent unit. These inde- 
pendent physicians, and the two petition- 
ing associations which represent them, were 
interested solely in preventing the operation 
of a business conducted in the corporate 
form by group health.” 

Since the Supreme Court today seems 
keenly aware of the necessity for social ad- 
vance, it probably would not now turn the 
wheels of progress into reverse, 
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Veterans’ Administration General Operat- 
ing Expenses Appropriation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. J. C. Palmer, 
Acting Deputy Administrator of the 
Veterans’ Administration, explaining 
the effect the reduction recommended 
by the conference committee will have 
on the operation of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1954. 
Hon. Eprru Nourse ROGERS, 
Chairman, Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Mrs. Rocers: In response to your 
request there is transmitted herewith an 
explanation of the effect the reduction rec- 
ommended by the conference committee of 
$4,250,000 from the amount approved by the 
Senate for the appropriation “General oper- 
ating expenses” will have on the operation 
of various activities of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Sincerely yours, 


J. C. PALMER, 
Acting Deputy Administrator. 


ANALYSIS OP THE REDUCTION or 64,250,000 
MADE BY THE CONFERENCE COMMITTEE TO 
THE GENERAL OPERATING EXPENSES Arprro- 
PRIATION OF THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Based on the original estimated workload 
for fiscal year 1955, it was determined that 
an appropriation of $174,700,000 for general 
operating expenses would be required to con- 
tinue to provide adequate services to vet- 
erans in the same manner as those services 
were currently being provided. However, in 
reviewing our appropriation needs for this 
purpose the Bureau of the Budget gave con- 
sideration to the possibility of consolidating 
certain workloads and activities at field sta- 
tions which, if accomplished prior to the 
beginning of fiscal year 1955, would result 
in an estimated savings of $10 million. Ac- 
cordingly, the 1955 budget request for the 
appropriation “General operating expenses” 
submitted to the Congress was in the amount 
of $164,700,000 on the assumption that the 
consolidation of workload and activities 
would be accomplished prior to July 1, 1955. 

After the House of Representatives had 
considered this request and recommended 
an amount of $163,922,300, it became evident 
that this consolidation of activities could 
not be accomplished during fiscal year 1955 
in sufficient time to save an estimated $10 
million over the actual amount required 
based on workload. Therefore, the Presi- 
dent, based upon a reappraisal of projected 
workload requirements, submitted a suppie- 
mental in the amount of $7,500,000. The 
Senate gave consideration to this supple- 
mental request as well as to the restoration 
of reductions made by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and recommended an appropria- 
tion of $171,922,000. 

The reduction of $4,250,000 proposed by 
the Conference Committee would cause the 
Veterans’ Administration to reduce its em- 
ployment at regional offices by a minimum 
of 1,000 employees by July 31, 1954, in order 
to live within the amount recommended. 
Every regional office in the country would 
be affected by this reduction at a time when 
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workloads are increasing at a rapid rate, It 
would have a disastrous effect on the service 
that this agency would be able to render 
to veterans in the Loan Guaranty activity, 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Education 
activity, and the Claims activity. For ex- 
ample, the Loan Guaranty workload has in- 
creased from 36,000 appraisal requests in 
December 1953 to 89,000 appraisal requests 
as of May 31, 1954, or by approximately 147 
percent during this period. The applications 
for home loans during this same period have 
increased from 23,864 in December 1953 to 
41,916 as of May 31, 1954. 

This enormous increase In the loan guar- 
anty workload has resulted in backlogs ac- 
cumulating in practically all regional. offices 
with the result that veterans have been 
delayed in proceeding with their plans to 
acquire homes, and there has been a delay 
in the issuance of certificates of reasonable 
value to builders which has resulted in a 
delay in the construction program through- 
out the country. In order to alleviate this 
situation, regional offices have been author- 
ized to spend funds for overtime work in 
the loan guaranty divisions. Where pos- 
sible, employees from other divisions have 
been detailed to the Loan Guaranty Divi- 
sion and regional offices have been author- 
ized to employ additional people to the ex- 
tent that, as of today, the authorized em- 
ployment for the Loan Guaranty Division is 
378 in excess of the number of employees 
contained in the 1955 budget request as 
amended in the Senate. Requests are being 
received daily for increased number of per- 
sonnel for the loan guaranty activity in the 
various regional offices to overcome the back- 
log which is as much as 3 months or more 
in some offices, and to continue on a current 
basis with the increasing workload. 

Unless the funds are restored, it will not 
be possible for additional relief to be given 
for the loan guaranty activity in regional 
offices and there will have to be drastic re- 
ductions in the number of personnel already 
authorized, thereby compounding the back- 
log problem. This will mean further delays 
on the part of veterans acquiring satisfac- 
tory housing and will also mean that the 
general construction program for the Nation 
will be slowed down and delayed because 
builders cannot be furnished certificates of 
reasonable value on a current basis. 

The veterans in training under Public Law 
550 (Korean veterans) under the vocational 
rehabilitation and education activity have 
increased from 262,000 in December 1953 to 
355.000 in April 1954. In this program it is 
estimated that the training load under Pub- 
lic Law 550 will exceed a peak of 500,000 
veterans in training during fiscal year 1955. 

At the suggestion of the House Appro- 
priation Committee, a review was started 
during fiscal year 1954 of all running awards 
for compensation and pension purposes. It 
was planned to continue this review to com- 
pletion during fiscal year 1955, but unless 
the cut in the general operating expenses 
appropriation is restored, personnel will not 
be availble to continue this review. 

In view of the rapidly increasing work- 
load trends as shown above, the amount 
reported by the Senate Appropriation Com- 
mittee of $171,922,300 in H. R. 8583 repre- 
sents the absolute minimum that will be 
needed for fiscal year 1955. If these work- 
loads continue to increase at recently ex- 
perienced rates, it is probable that the $171,- 
922,300 which the Senate passed would prove 
inadequate to properly service this tremen- 
dous workload. 

If the reduction of $4,250,000, as made by 
the conference committee, is not restored, it 
appears that it will be necessary to proceed 
as rapidly as possible with the consolidation 
of activities and workloads at regional offices 
or to reduce materially the number of re- 
gional office locations, and also to close some 
50 to 100 VA contact offices throughout the 
country. This would result in the shift- 
ing of personnel in substantial numbers at a 
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time when this agency is faced with the tre- 
mendous problem of gearing operations to 
process these loads in order to provide ade- 
quate service to veterans. Of course, the 
standards of service to veterans would be im- 
paired if this actlon becomes necessary at 
this time. 

The reduction in travel limitation of 
#344,000, in view of workload trends in the 
vocational rehabilitation and education, and 
loan guaranty activities, would seriously 
hamper the mission of the regional offices. 
The workloads to be processed by the loan- 
guaranty activity require the travel of ap- 
praisers and compliance inspectors to as- 
sure that the veteran gets value received in 
the construction of his home. The travel 
requirement of the vocational rehabilitation 
and education activity is to provide for (1) 
supervision of training institutions to in- 
sure that veterans are obtaining training 
benefits as authorized, (2) visiting Public 
Law 550 training facilities to assure that pay- 
ments of education and training allowances 
are in accordance with the requirements of 
the law, (3) the induction and supervision 
of disabled veterans at their places of train- 
ing in order to facilitate their rehabilita- 
tion, (4) negotiation of contracts with train- 
ing facilities, verifying charges for services 
rendered and performing of audits in connec- 
tion with contract terminations. Restora- 
tion of the travel limitation to the $3,144,000 
as reported by the Senate would preclude 
serious curtailment of this essential travel. 

The Veterans’ Administration during the 
current year has made substantial progress 
in its goal of achieving economy at no sacri- 
fice of service to veterans. For example, the 
Department of Veterans Benefits, which is 
the department primarily affected by the re- 
duction made by the conference committee, 
has reduced its total employment by 2,783 
employees from June 30, 1953, to May 31, 
1954, 


Churchill Visit Underlines Wise Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
Ways open season on the British Empire. 
Long before “the shot that was heard 
around the world,” which marked the 
first great revolution against an imperial 
power, our Founding Fathers in America 
were speaking their mind about British 
policy. We have come a long way since 
the Revolution, but we are still quick to 
become angry with England and its 
colonial tradition. 

Nevertheless, whenever we analyze the 
world situation, it becomes obvious that 
Uncle Sam and John Bull are the two 
cornerstones on which the future of 
Western civilization must rest. Without 
our combined strength the prospect for 
a free Europe is disturbing indeed. 
France and Italy have been pressed to 
establish stable governments. Germany 
is divided and still largely dependent 
upon foreign aid for defense. 

American foreign policy is designed 
for one basic purpose—to preserve our 
freedom and security. The primary ef- 
fort is to prevent war. But secondary 
to this, the object of our policy is to 
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assure us a victory—if any kind of vic- 
tory is possible in modern warfare—if 
we are compelled to wage war. Cer- 
tainly in such a situation the dictates 
of intelligent foreign policy compel us 
to seek the strongest possible allies, 
The more we have, the better. We are 
a powerful nation, to be sure, but we 
have only 6 percent of the total world 
population. We must have allies and 
alliances in this complex and difficult 
world, even though we share George 
Washington's feeling on alliances. The 
British are our closest Western ally. 
Even though we may dislike much that 
they do, it is the task of statesmen to 
help them and every other potential 
friend so that they may be strong for 
us if the need ever arises. 


Bedford, Va., Heroes Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, one 
of the toughest and bloodiest jobs un- 
dertaken by American troops during 
World War I was the landing at Omaha 
Beach on the Normandy coast. One of 
the units participating in that assault, 
which the distinguished historian, Dr. 
Douglas Freeman compared to Pickett's 
charge at Gettysburg, was a regimental 
combat team of the 116th Infantry, a 
Virginia National Guard unit with a dis- 
tinguished background tracing back to 
the French and Indian Wars. Company 
A of the 116th Infantry, was particularly 
hard-hit in the Omaha Beach landing 
with two-thirds of its strength, includ- 
ing all officers and most of the sergeants 
becoming casualties. 

Members of Company A who lost their 
lives on this occasion included 23 men 
from Bedford, Va., and the memory of 
these men and of their heroic com- 
panions was honored on June 6, 1954, the 
10th anniversary of the Normandy 
invasion, by the dedication of a stone 
which was brought to Bedford after be- 
ing cut out of the rock near the beach 
where the landing was made, 

As a further tribute to the memory 
of those brave Americans, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a summary of 
the memorial program, the text of the 
prayer offered by the Reverend William 
Burke and the text of the dedicatory 
address delivered by Rear Adm. Andre 
Jubelin, Naval Attaché of the Embassy 
of France, Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary of the memorial program was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Program of the dedication of the D-day 
memorial in Bedford, Va., on Sunday, June 
6, 1954, honoring the 23 men from Bedford 
County who gave their lives in the Omaha 
Beach assault: 


June 17 


Music, Battle Hymn of the Republic: Bed- 
ford Firemen’s Band, Warrant Officer A. W. 
Hull, director. 

Presentation of colors. 

National anthems, La Marseillaise and 
Star-Spangled Banner: Bedford Firemen's 
Band. 

Invocation, Rev. William F. Burke, rector, 
St. Thomas Episcopal Church, Orange, Va.; 
former chaplain, 116th Infantry Regiment, 
29th Division. 

Address of welcome, Charles E. Green, Jr., 
member, House of Delegates of General As- 
sembly of Virginia, 

Introduction of guests. 

Remarks, Maj. Gen. S. Gardner Waller, 
adjutant general of Virginia. 

Music, Dixie: Bedford Firemen’s Band. 

Introduction of speaker, Maj. James D. 
Sink, executive officer, lst Battalion, 116th 
Infantry Regiment, 29th Division. 

Address, Rear Adm. Andre Jubelin, naval 
attaché of Embassy of France, Washington, 
D. C. 

Acceptance of stone, Alexander Reynolds, 
vice commander, Parker-Hoback Post, No. 74, 
29th Division Association. 

Unveiling of memorial, Mrs. P. A. Fellers. 

Reading of memorial tablet, Maj. R. Sher- 
man Watson, past commander, Parker-Ho- 
back Post, No. 74, 29th Division Association. 

Taps, Richard Puckett. 

Retiring of colors. 

Benediction, Dr, J. H. Grey, pastor-emeri- 
tus, Bedford Presbyterian Church. 

William W, Berry, master of ceremonies. 


— 


Text of invocatlon by the Reverend Wil- 
liam F. Burke, rector, St. Thomas Episcopal 
Church, Orange, Va., former chaplain, 116th 
Infantry Regiment, 29th Division: 

“Almighty God, our heavenly Father, In 
whose hands are the living and the dead, 
we remember before Thee those men, our 
brethren of Company A, who gave their lives 
on Omaha Beach 10 years ago this day, 
May our remembrance be not superficial or 
casual; may the honor we pay them be not 
a routine articulation of words and phrases 
with no meaning and vibrancy. Above all, 
keep us honest, with them, with ourselves, 
with Thee, 

“What we do here Is a sacrilege unless we 
give ourselves to those convictions for which 
they died. If in us honor be dormant, if 
in us heroism and bravery by acts foolish 
to him who seeks personal security, if in 
us complete sacrifice be the mark of a 
fanatic, if in us love that knows no finish 
in its giving be the insignia of a foolish man, 
then surely these men have died a futile 
death, and we among all men are the most 
miserable and the most pitiful. 

But, O God, as mysterious is the way of 
life and death, as confused as we know our- 
selves to be, one thing we do know is that 
wherever we see sacrifice in its rawest, hero- 
ism at its greatest, duty performed irrespec- 
tive of consequence, honest convictions 
obeyed, even to death, there we see a part of 
Thy nature. We bow our heads in humble 
acknowledgement of the mighty acts of these 
men, for above everything else, they, in their 
way, have shown us that he who would save 
his life must lose it, 

“Here we stand, O God, meekly, sorrow- 
fully, and yet proudly, and to them we say: 


“O valiant hearts, who to your glory came 

Through dust of conflict and through bat- 
tle flame: 

Tranquil you He, your knightly virtue 


proved, 
Your memory hallowed in the land you 
loved. 


Proudly you gathered, rank on rank, to 
war, 

As who had heard God's message from 
alar; 
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All you had hoped for, all you had, you 

gave 

To save mankind—yourself you scorned to 
save, 

Splendid you passed, the great surrender 
made, 

Into the light that never more shall fade; 

Deep your contentment in that blest 
abode, _ 

Who wait the last trumpet-call of God.” 


“Amen.” 


Speech of Rear Adm. Andre Jubelin, Naval 
attaché of Embassy of France in the United 
States, on presentation of memorial stone 
as gift from the Republic of France for the 
D-day Memorial in Bedford, Va., on June 
6, 1954: 

“Mr, Chairman, Honorable Mr. Green, 
Major General Gerhardt, veterans of the 
116th Infantry Regiment, ladies, and gen- 
tlemen, this is a great honor for me to be 
here among you as the representative of the 
Ambassador of France on this anniversary 
of D-day when a memorial is dedicated to the 
glorious soldiers of Bedford County who 10 
years ago gave their lives for the liberation 
of France and Europe. 

“I wish to express my deep gratitude to 
the members of this post for having in- 
vited me. 

“As you know, part of the memorial is a 
stone quarried from the area of the Nor- 
mandy battlefield close to the small village 
of Vierville-sur-Mer which was the first ob- 
jective of the 116th combat team after the 
initial landing on Omaha beach. 

“Shortly after the suggestion was made 
that a memorial be erected here to honor 
the heroes of Bedford, a distinguished citi- 
zen, friend of the men sponsoring the event, 
conceived the wonderful idea to have a stone 
from the area of the assault shipped here 
and made a part of the memorial. 

“Through the French information and 
press service in New York, he contacted His 
Excellency Mr. Henri Bonnet, Ambassador of 
France. Mr, Bonnet was enthusiastic about 
the idea and he advised the French authori- 
ties in Normandy. 

“Thanks to the action of Mr. Stirn, prefet 
of the Calvados province of France, neces- 
sary steps were taken to have a granite rock 
quarried near the village of Vierville-sur- 
Mer and sent to the United States. The 
stone was carried by the S. S. Cavelier de la 
Salle of the French Line and it arrived in 
Bedford the 2ist of April 1954. 

“In the name of His Excellency Mr. Henri 
Bonnet, Ambassador of France, I have the 
great honor to present this stone to the 
members of the Bedford post. This rock 
supporting a tablet on which are engraved 
the names of the Bedford County men who 
in 1944 made the supreme sacrifice in the 
cause of freedom will forever stand as a 
memorial to the indomitable courage of those 
heroes. As a gift from France, it will also 
stand as a permanent symbol of the inde- 
fectible gratitude of the people of Nor- 
mandy and France to their liberators. 

“May I read now to you my Ambassador's 
message to your country: 

“On this 10th anniversary of D-day, the 
dedication of the Bedford memorial appears 
as an event of great significance to all of 
us. 
“Ten years ago today, the gallant soldiers 
of the 116th United States Infantry Regi- 
ment landed on the soll of France as the 
spearhead of the great crusade for the lib- 
eration of Europe and the defense of free- 
dom, launched under the leadership of Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. On the beach of 
Vierville-sur-Mer, a tiny village of the Nor- 
man coast, they fought, together with their 
comrades of the 29th Division, the grim bat- 
tle of Omaha Beach, which will forever re- 
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main in our memories. Twenty-three of the 
Bedford sons, belonging to Company A of 
this regiment, were the first to give their 
lives in this epic struggle. 

“This rock, upon which are inscribed all 
the names of these young heroes, will stand 
out for generations to come as a memorial 
of their sacrifice, and as a token of gratitude 
from France to the people of Bedford.” 


Tide Water Oil Co., of Bayonne, N. J., 
Might Well Be a Pace Setter in Granting 
Employees Transfer Accommodations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 2, 1954 


Mr, SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
ports have it that the Tide Water Oil 
Co., of Bayonne, N. J., plans to pull up 
stakes and locate elsewhere. 

The move will put many skilled and 
devoted employees who have lived, 
talked, eaten, and slept nothing but 
Tide Water all their lives out of work. 

The question is, Will Tide Water rise 
to the mark and grant those of its work- 
ers who wish to follow it, transfer ac- 
commodations? This means a job in the 
new location for every qualified em- 
ployee who makes the move. It means, 
too, keeping bread on the table of the 
worker’s family. 

Free enterprise? Sure. Industry in 
the United States can move anytime it 
likes. And it does not have to tell any- 
one why. It can slip into a community, 
Spawn its profits, and then move on. 

This is a request for the Tidewater Oil 
Co., Mr. Speaker, to become a pace set- 
ter in granting employees whom it would 
otherwise leave fiat, transfer accommo- 
dations, to give them jobs in Tidewater’s 
new location. 

Do I hear someone say “No”? Why 
not? Going to a cheaper labor market, 
getting a better tax break? You may, 
for a short while. But Uncle Sam even- 
tually catches up, because the people you 
leave flat who cannot get work, start 
collecting unemployment benefits, thus 
setting in train a series of local, State, 
and Federal aid measures. Some call 
this socialistic. Others say that you 
have socialism only when Uncle Sam 
pockets the profits or polices produc- 
tion. Tidewater is too smart to think it 
can kid itself long on that score. Oil 
people get good Federal tax breaks. 

Free enterprise? Of course. 

If Tidewater gives everyone the lift it 
can, it will have a pleasant hayride. 

Tidewater Oil Co. is too smart to al- 
low the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
to outpace it too long in the field of 
worker transfer accommodations. 

It is our earnest desire, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Tidewater Oil Co. may con- 
tinue to operate with as many of the 
skilled and steadfast citizens of Bayonne 
on its payrolls as possible. Long may 
both prosper. 
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Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, which 
Roosevelt will inherit the toga—John, 
who is working with the Eisenhower 
Citizens Committee? Frank, who is run- 
ning for Governor of New York? Or 
Jimmy, who is running for Congress out 
of the California divorce court? 


Speaking for the Farmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the woods 
are full of self-designated farm experts 
who take advantage of every possible oc- 
casion to tell us what the farmer wants— 
and what is best for the farmer, whether 
he wants it or not. 

Among the most insistent and most 
vociferous of them all are various editors, 
Government and organization officials, 
professional politicians, middlemen, poll- 
sters, and other self-constituted farm 
authorities clothed in purple and fine 
linen, who infest luxurious offices with 
mahogany furniture and plush carpets 
and fare sumptuously every day. These 
gentlemen rush into print on the slight- 
est provocation, dictate headlines, race 
their mimeographs at top speed, address 
meetings, beat the air waves, and haunt 
the television screens telling all who will 
listen or read that the farmer does not 
want as high a price for what he sells as 
he pays for what he buys—that the farm- 
er would scorn to ask for a fair share of 
the national income—that the farmer 
prefers for his children to grow up with- 
out the advantages enjoyed by the chil- 
dren of every other class and industry— 
that he is perfectly contented to accept 
75-percent quotas when everybody else 
is getting in excess of 100 percent—that 

“he decries legislation which would place 
him on a plane of equality with other 
beneficiaries of congressional enact- 
ments which for years have been legis- 
lating money out of his pockets and into 
the pockets of people who work less 
hours in less important capacities and 
render less service to the Nation than 
he does—that the farmer does not really 
feel his family is entitled to an American 
standard of living and would feel regi- 
mented and disgraced by creeping social- 
ism if he countenanced efforts to give 
him 90 percent of the income all other 
American families are enjoying. 

Apparently these loquacious and ubiq- 
uitous gentlemen who improvise their 
statistics or compile them on loaded 
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questionnaires—“Do you favor the Pres- 
` ident’s and so forth“ —have no interest 
in the editorials of the farm journals 
which live close to the farmers and the 
soil and which are in a position to under- 
stand the farmer's problems and have a 
legitimate interest in farm progress and 
farm prosperity. 

In view of that hiatus I venture to 
quote a few timely and pertinent para- 
graphs appearing in this week's edition 
of Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, one of the oldest, ablest, and 
soundest farm periodicals published on 
the North American Continent. Al- 
though Republican in politics—founded 
by a great Republican Secretary of Agri- 
culture—its first interest is agriculture 
and the welfare of the farm family. 
Here is one of this week's editorials: 

Benson IN Iowa 

Have Iowa farmers quit raising hogs in 
order to sell corn to the Government? 

You'd get that idea from Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra T. Benson’s Iowa speeches 
around the first of June. 

Benson told Iowa people that the present 
farm program had encouraged farmers “to 
produce corn and wheat for storage 
rather than for meat, eggs, and other live- 
stock products.” 

Let's look at Iowa hog production. What 
do the figures show? 

Towa farmers produced over 19 million hogs 
for market in 1953. Only four times in his- 
tory has that total been exceeded. 

The years when last year's hog production 
Were exceeded in Iowa were 1943, 1950, 1951, 
and 1952. The total in 1950 was only slight- 
ly over the 1953 total. 

The 19 million hogs produced in Iowa last 
year was 7 percent above the 10-year average. 

And for this year, 1954, the Iowa hog pro- 
duction total promises to bounce right up 
near former record highs despite corn price 
supports. 

The Secretary should know that drought 
had a great deal to do with reduction in 
hog totals nationally. For example, 1953 
spring pig crop in the south central States 
Was 32 percent below 1952. 

Figures on hog production used here are 
from Benson's Department of Agriculture. 

And there are more figures there to prove 
that meat production has gone up, not down, 
in this period when so-called high price sup- 
ports were in effect. 

Meat production in 1953 exceeded that of 
any peacetime year. Consumption of red 
meat per person at 154 pounds was highest 
since 1908, 

Price supports at present levels have not 
made Iowa farmers quit raising hogs as Ben- 
son implies. Neither have they cut national 
production of meat and Livestock products. 


Supplementing this article is a con- 
vincing editorial in refutation of a widely 
circulated fallacy to the effect that re- 
ducing farm prices will decrease farm 
production and eliminate farm sur- 
pluses: 

Low Prices No Cure—Farm Price Cur WII 
Nor Enp SURPLUSES 

Lower farm prices will not solve our food- 
surplus problem as some would like to be- 
lieve. 

Farmers’ prices would have to go very low 
to reduce production and increase consump- 
tion effectively. 

Drastic price reductions required would 
break many farmers. And businessmen who 
deal with farmers would be hit almost as 
hard. 

Political reaction would come quickly. 
Congress would pass farm-price-support 
laws stronger than those we have. And, 
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very likely, with no real solution of the food- 
surplus problem. 

We must look for some other method or 
methods. Farm price cuts won't cure the 
surplus problem. 

First effort for disposal of food surpluses 
should be to stimulate consumption. Spend 
money, if need be, to feed our own people 
better. Z 

We have millions of people who do not 
get enough meat gnd milk products for 
good health. There'd be no surplus food 
in anything but wheat if all of our people 
were fed well. 

That's a consumption subsidy, of course. 
But we subsidize producers. What's the 
difference? 

Direct subsidies to consumers might not 
cost any more and might have more benefit 
to all concerned. 

The specific measures could be school 
lunches, food stamps, and production pay- 
ments on perishable products, 

Such surplus disposal measures would 
have the advantage of strengthening our 
whole people through better nutrition. 

Can we move the surpluses by stimulating 
consumption? 

In everything but wheat, the surpluses 
will disappear if we get the food to the 
people that they really need. 

And U, along with consumption efforts, 
we store feed grains in years of big produc- 
tion to smooth out the supplies one year with 
another. 1 

Then, when our people are well fed, pro- 
duction controls, through soil conservation 
methods, would be justified. And controls 
can be made to work if people are convinced 
they are necessary. 

Let's help people to eat up our food sur- 
Pluses. Then use production controls only 
as absolutely necessary. 

That kind of a farm program has a chance. 
The low-price method of controlling pro- 
duction and increasing consumption has 
not worked in practice. 


And in this connection, quoting from 
the same editorial page, is an appropri- 
ate answer to the admonition given 
evicted farmers who appealed to legis- 
lative committees in the last depression, 
“You farmers are always bellyaching. 
Go on back home and raise more hogs 
and less hell“: 

Town folks say farmers complain too much. 
Might be the businessman would complain, 
too, if he had nothing to do with his buying 
or selling prices—and if the real buyers 
of his products were folks in distant cities 
that he never even sees. 

The folks who lecture farmers about tink- 
ering with the law of supply and demand 
are usually those who have been able to 
manipulate demand or supply to make their 
own business successful. 


Mr. Speaker, in these—and similar 
editorials published over many years— 
Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
is not pleading for the farmer alone. 
The great farm spokesman is also speak- 
ing for America as a whole. For farm 
prosperity means American prosperity. 
Abraham Lincoln said, “This country 
cannot exist half slave and half free.” 
He might have added with equal con- 
viction that it cannot exist half busted 
and half rich. When farm income dwin- 
dles—when the farmer can no longer 
buy—the merchant can no longer sell. 
When the merchant can no longer sell, 
the factory closes down and the high- 
Ways are crowded with men looking for 
jobs. Banks liquidate. The stock ex- 
change crashes. The new television set 
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is repossessed. All for the want of a 
farmer with enough buying power to 
support his family. 


“An All-Out Raid on the United States 
Treasury,” Mr. Postmaster General? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in a 
resolution recently passed by the New 
Jersey Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
bitter resentment is expressed at a re- 
mark reportedly made by the Postmaster 
General when he is alleged to have said 
publicly that postal employee organi- 
zation requests for pay increases is 
“nothing less than an all-out raid on the 
United States Treasury.” 

If the above be a raid, then would it 
be fair to say that the failure of the 
Postmaster General to raise postal rates 
for commercial users of the mails is an 
all-out drain on the United States 
Treasury? 

Were the drain plugged, the requests 
for postal pay raises would be considered 
mild as well as proper. 


Mr. Dulles Reorganizing Our State 
Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
become impatient with the slow processes 
of government in a free republic. But 
we must remember that no responsible 
administration can undo in 18 months 
what was 20 years in the making. Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles has 
just adopted as policy for the Depart- 
ment of State a special committee report 
dealing with reorganization of our Gov- 
ernment's diplomatic agency. 

Under the recommendations, our For- 
eign Service Corps will seek to obtain a 
regular flow of topnotch men and women 
representing a high-level cross section 
of American life, and will attempt to 
integrate the functions and responsibil- 
ities of the Home and Foreign Service 
units of the State Department. In se- 
lecting people for the Departnrent, Mem- 
bers of Congress would encourage to sug- 
gest outstanding people, much as they 
now do for West Point and Annapolis. 

A training program involving scholar- 
ships at colleges is another important 
recommendation under study. Fine 
people will be given this opportunity to 
serve their country on a broader basis 
than ever before when the whole reor- 
ganization program goes into effect, 


1954 
Graduation: Youth’s Finest Moment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Sunday evening, June 13, one of my sons, 
Arthur Patrick Curran, was graduated 
from Gonzaga-College High School here 
in Washington. The following splendid 
address on this great occasion to the 135 
graduates of Jesuit training was delivered 
by my friend and distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Michigan, 
the Honorable Louis C. RABAUT: 

GRADUATION: YOUTH's FINEST MOMENT 


(Address by Hon. Lours C. RABAUT, of 
Michigan) 

It is with a deep sense of pride and a real- 
ization of unmerited honor that I am here 
today to address this 1954 graduating class of 
Gonzaga College High School, Proud in the 
distinction that is mine by your invitation 
to join you; honored that I am part and 
Product of a system of education that has 
Played such a role in my life and which, I 
expect and hope, will, in yours. 

No words of mine, on this Joyous and at 
once solemn occasion, could do as much 
to impress upon your minds a more sober 
appreciation of the transitory nature of this 
life, of the certainty of death and the un- 
certainty of the time thereof, than has the 
tragic accident which lately befell a number 
of your classmates and friends. To them 
we offer our prayers, May we say to their 
Parents and friends, that heart breaking 
though it be, the ways of the Lord are not 
known to us, We must bear the cross if 
we would wear the crown. For grief and 
joy walk ever side by side. 

To you young men of Gonzaga, my con- 
Bratulations. You have many to be thank- 
Tul to and much to be thankful for. 

To your parents who, through anxious 
and troubled times, have worked, hoped, 
and sacrificed that this day might come. 

To your teachers, who have chosen, to 
Make their way toward their eternal salva- 
tion, by a dedication of their lives to the 
education of youth, The Jesuit Fathers 
build their thrones in the hearts of boys. 

To your country, which has helped to 
make all these things yours. 

Today is the climax of one definite phase 
of your lives. Where you go from here is 
your choice and your responsibility. Right 
now, in many other countries of the world, 
lads no older than you are being called 
upon to perform tasks that were heretofore 
those done only by mature men. Many have 
been called upon to shoulder arms at their 
country's bidding. Hundreds of thousands 
of your countrymen have given their lives 
On battlefields far from home, in defense 
of what they knew to be right, that you 
might enjoy the privileges that are yours 
today. You, too, may be called upon to 
Serve to safeguard that heritage. 

The world is in a state of great tempest 
and turmoil. As a result, the education you 
have received here at Gonzaga takes on an 
increased significance. You have been pro- 
vided with many of the implements with 
which you may earn your daily bread. You 
know, through your courses in religion, what 
is expected of you as moral beings in a so- 
ciety of men. You are cognizant of your 
Guty to God and country. You have been 
taught the strength and power and music 
Of the spoken word, the poetry of the well- 
written phrase. Tou have learned how to 
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learn, and you know that education is a pro- 
cess of formation, not information. You 
have been instructed to think clearly, and 
what is more, to think correctly. You are 
aware that learning should never be striven 
for as an end merely in itself, but as a means 
by which we so perfect ourselves that we 
are able the better to help others. But you 
know these things, and more, Remember 
them. 

It is my belief that the youth of today 
can take great example and courage from 
the life of our most recently canonized saint 
of the church, Pius X; he, proved in eyery- 
thing that he ever did or attempted to do, 
the basic fact that even the humblest man 
can achieve greatness, if he will but ap- 
proach the problems and duties which arise 
from day to day with diligence, application, 
and dedication. The boyhood of Pius X 
was spent in poverty; all his life he lived as 
an ascetic. And yet he rose to be the Vicar 
of Christ on Earth. He lived to exert a more 
powerful sway over the minds and hearts of 
men, in every clime and in ever tongue, 
than has any leader of modern times. And 
through it all he retained his simplicity 
and humility. Truly his is an example to 
emulate, 

You might wonder what chance you have 
In today's stepped-up pace of living. What 
openings are there in 1954 for a youth on 
his leaving high school? Are not the days 
of rugged individualism dead? Is it not 
true that science and invention are moving 
at such a breathtaking pace that it seems as 
if there will be nothing left for you to do 
in the feld of new thought and accomplish- 
ment? And yet I say to you, whether you 
choose to go on to higher education, or you 
prefer to step into the highly competitive 
arena of business competition, don't feel 
that your chances are limited. Don't believe 
it for one second. America is still the same 
grand land of opportunity that it was when 
I was a boy. It will still provide for you 
the maximum yield from a day’s hard work. 
It still believes in the proposition that the 
harmony of sweat and honest labor is more 
to be desired than the siren-song of security 
and paternalism. And yet you must alert 
yourselves to guard against these new the- 
ories, which would take, while seeming to 
to give, and leave your framework of 
bequeathed liberty nothing but a hollow 
shell of slavery and statism. 

Too many people today feel that It's clever 
to be different, that old-fashioned patriotism 
is something that should be interred quietly 
in some secluded section of an even more 
secluded mausoleum, there to be viewed in 
years to come as a collector's item, a pass- 
ing fancy of the times, a throwback to our 
days of infancy and immaturity as a nation. 
And yet, much of our trouble as a nation 
stems directly from a lack of genuine patriot- 
ism. There was a time, and it seems even 
longer ago than it has been, when a group 
of men gathered together, and calling down 
upon their work the blessing of Almighty 
God, set about to create a form of govern- 
ment that would welcome all the oppressed of 
the earth and for the first time set them on 
a plane of equality, make them equal in the 
eyes of each other, just as they were des- 
tined to be in the designs of the Creator 
of mankind, These men drew up a Consti- 
tution, a Bill of Rights, and made a flag. 
In good times and bad these have served 
us well. Through war and depression, 
through change and circumstance, these have 
stood as the pyramids of old, amidst the 
shifting sands of world unrest. They have 
stood foursquare, and so they stand now 
in the cold-war struggle in which we, as the 
leader of the sister nations of the earth, 
find ourselves engulfed. And should it hap- 
pen that our cities be destroyed, our flag 
will still wave quietly in the clear, cool 
breeze of freedom, freedom that has been 
ours, inherited, loved, and cherished—and 
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maintained by heroes on the field of battle, 

We know, that unless the leaders of nations 
begin to realize the necessity of a resffirm- 
ation of basic truth and principle, then all 
may be lost. The clock of civilization may 
be turned back to the darkest of the dark 


es. 

America is where she is today because of 
what she is. She has chosen to invoke the 
blessing of God on her endeavors and to 
thank Him for those blessings. In our 
Nation's greatest tribunals, in the Congress 
of the United States, she opens each day's 
proceedings with a prayer. In many ways, 
she has remembered Him. And He has not 
forgotten her. She has remembered His 
generosity and she has spilled out her wealth 
in an unending stream, ever mindful of the 
necessity for service, when catastrophe visits 
an unfortunate people. She has been the 
good neighbor. She has shared her measure- 
less advances in the field of science with 
those who have been less privileged. And 
for this she has often received from them 
rebuke instead of thanks, scorn in place of 
appreciation. But she has remained stead- 
fast in her purpose—for it is the American 
way. 

It is important that you young men realize 
the need for equality and fair play in your 
dealings with your fellow men. Whether 
employee or employer, treat with Justice 
those who work with you. Treat with de- 
cency those with whom you come in contact, 
whether they differ from you in color or in 
creed. The recent action by our Supreme 
Court in the field of segregation has been a 
great step forward in this direction. The 
shame of It is the long delay in its arrival. 
In the worldwide conflict against commu- 
nism this decision will do as much to further 
the cause of freemen as anything this Na- 
tion has said or done in the last half 
century. 

It is well to remember, as you make your 
way in life, the importance of making 
friends, friends who will be with you, no mat- 
ter what. There is a saying that prosper- 
ity makes friends, adversity tries them.” 
And poor indeed is the man who, despite 
whatever material successes he may enjoy, 
looks about only to find himself friendless. 
Money and wealth may go, but a true friend 
is a priceless treasure. 

Independence of thought and action are 
attributes which the youth should possess. 
Do what you believe to be right, even if it 
means that you must face a hostile world, 
in defense of that belief. Stand firm, even 
if you must stand alone. Let all men count 
with you, but none so much that you must 
sacrifice principle to retain their company. 

Bear always in mind that in whatever you 
do, you must work hard. Persevere and you 
will succeed. Perhaps I could put it this 
way: Never give in when giving in means 
giving up. But, in reality, youth needs 
scarcely to be told these things. He is 
wiser, often, than we know. 

It is wise for you young men to temper 
your natural exuberance with the advice and 
wisdom which your parents stand in a posi- 
tion to give to you. Experience is the best 
of teachers. The qualities which are yours 
often need guidance. Beware of the all too 
many pitfalls which milestone life's path. 

You have heard the story of the talents, 
that each will be judged according to what 
he has been given. And there is no more 
pathetic a sight than that of one who has 
wasted the abilities with which he as been 
endowed. The God who sits in judgment 
will call each of you to account for your 
gifts of intellect. Use them wisely and 
well while you may. 

It is true that the future belongs to the 
youth of the world. It is in you that we 
place our hopes, our confidences and our 
aspirations. Spend yourself for God and 
country. Be one who puts something into 
the world rather than takes from it. 
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The history of Gonzaga is steeped in tra- 
dition. Your school was founded in the 
days when our Nation was coming of age. 
In the shadow of the capitol, here in Wash- 
ington, it has grown, as your country 
has grown—great, and uncompromising. 
Through the years, Gonzaga has been 
blessed with wise administration and teach- 
ing method. These find their fruition here 
today, as they have on other graduation days 
for over 130 years. Retain what has been 
taught to you. Return often and always to 
these halls, to refresh your memories and to 


refurbish your ideals. Return, if only to 


visit, but return. For it is here that you 
have been given a great possession—it is here 
you have become men, 

And so men of Gonzaga, on this your 
graduation day in 1954, with all sincerity of 
heart, I hail you. I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity that has been mine today. 

With congratulations and best wishes for 
the years to come—years to record your 
leadership—I wish you good luck, Godspeed, 
and I wish you goodby. 


H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL, Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to leave granted, I include in these re- 
marks a petition signed by citizens of 
Portland, Oreg., in my congressional dis- 
trict, with reference to H. R. 1227, as 
follows: 

We, the undersigned, believing that the 
Cause of total abstinence can be served by 
the reduction of advertising of alcoholic 
beverages over radio and television urge that 
our congressional Representatives help bring 
the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227) from committee 
and support it by their vote. This bill 
would prohibit the transportation in inter- 
state commerce of alcoholic-beverage adver- 
tising in newspapers, periodicals, and its 
broadcasting over radio and TV. We also 
request that you present the petitions to 
the House and to have a note made of them 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mrs. Victor A. Johnson, Mrs. Carl R. 
Hammer, Carl Hammer, Mrs. Wm. Pur- 
ves, Mabel A. Root, George H. Root, 
Lenora Glover, Gerhart R, Knutson, 
Elisabeth Huber, E. L. Milliken, Robert 
V. Hagell, Evangeline Sheppard, Aus- 
tin Ricketts, Katherine Ricketts, A. J. 
Oeder, Inez M. Bowman, Mary A. Fer- 
rier, Hazel L. Tonkin, Christine E. 
Blomfield, Edna N. Oeder, Mrs. Roy B. 
Kelly, Mrs. Rena Clisby, Mrs. Mary 
Welch, Mrs. Lucinda L. Haak, Mr. Geo. 
Westcott, Mrs. Alice Dunlap, Mrs. 
Winnie G. Boylan, Mrs. L. C. Van 
Winkle, Betty S. Weatherby, Jermie M, 
Smith, Barent J. Borcourt, Myrtle S. 
Borcourt, Bessie E. Sanders, Ethel M. 
Smith, Frances M. Smith, Minnie 
Malmsten, S. T. Maimsten, C. G. Shay, 
Fred Sanders, Grace Carleton, Mary 
Dickman, Minnie E. Schad, C. S. Schad, 
Evelyn M. Aaron, Dorothy M. Irwin, 
Lila Curnow, Del Knutson, Dorothy 
Buck, Grace B. Hampton, Mrs. Lillie 
Thompson, Beulah I. Lepley, Ben W. 
Taylor, Nellie M. Brown, M. C. Shelton, 
Don R. Hampton, Elaine B. Naglee, 
Ruth B, Idol, all of Portland, Oreg. 
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The House Mustn’t Scuttle Public 
Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include an editorial which appeared 
in the Providence Journal, Providence, 
R. I., on Wednesday, June 16, 1954. 


THE HOUSE MUSTN'T SCUTTLE PUDLIC HOUSING 


The House Rules Committee was not act- 
ing for the pubiic welfare when it ruled out 
a conference committee compromise on the 
public housing provision of the aministra- 
tion's general housing bill. When the House 
passed its version of this measure, it made 
no provision whatever for a continuance of 
new public housing construction despite Mr. 
Eisenhower's recommendation that 35,000 
additional units of such housing be bullt 
anually during the next 4 years. 

The Senate wisely heeded the President's 
advice that the public housing program 
should not be interrupted. In voting con- 
tinuance of the prorgam, it not only well 
discharged a public duty but gave both the 
administration and the supporters of pub- 
lic housing across the Nation fresh confi- 
dence that the House would reverse its posi- 
tion. Certainly the lower Chamber should 
do so. And the administration is clearly 
justified in bringing all possible pressure on 
legislative leaders to persuade the Rules 
Committee to withdraw its nonnegotiation 
ruling in the joint conference. 

Despite the bill's provisions for giving 
small-income families more liberal financial 
assistance on more extended terms for repay- 
ment of their mortgage loans, the fulfillment 
of the home-owning ambition of such fam- 
ilies will not solve the problem of adequate 
housing for countless other families who 
cannot afford independent home ownership. 
For these families the only hope for decent 
housing in conformity with minimum stand- 
ards of social welfare is public housing. The 
House Members who are trying to scuttle 
this part of Mr. Eisenhower's program are 
not keeping faith with either the President 
or the public. 


Little Items That Make Big News 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, we often 
say that inflation is the world’s biggest 
thief. Here is proof. If you were a 
married man with two dependents in 
1939 and earned $77 a week, you have 
to be making $173 a week today to be just 
as well off. That is why the Eisenhower 
administration is battling so hard to cut 
down Federal spending from the record 
levels reached under the Democrats, 

Some folks thought the Smith Act was 
only conversation and that the Commu- 
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nist Party leaders would just burrow 
underground. As of now, 109 Red agents 
have been arrested under this law, and 
their yelps of anguish can be heard all 
the way to Moscow. 

Under the Eisenhower administration, 
the Federal Government has eliminated 
the use of 7,000 automobiles, saving the 
taxpayers $2 million a year; new pur- 
chasing procedures by the General Serv- 
ices Administration are saving us $67 
Million annually; new licensing pro- 
cedure is giving us $30 million more in 
revenues each year. It all adds up—our 
way, for a change. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra coples, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committce on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to excced 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Vice President, Richard Nixon 
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The Free World at the Crossroads 
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HON. WALTER H. JUDD 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address delivered 
by me today at Temple University, en- 
titled “The Free World at the Cross- 
roads”: 

President Johnson, members of the faculty, 
Members of the graduating class, alumni, 
Students, and friends of Temple University, 
it is indeed a great honor and privilege to be 
invited to speak at these commencement ex- 
ercises. It isa far greater honor to be chosen 
to receive the honorary degree of doctor of 
humanitarian service and to be accepted 
into the fellowship of alumni of Temple 
University. 

You who are being graduated today will 
find, I am sure, that your alma mater has 
equipped you well with all that any college 
or university can give its students of general 
knowledge and intellectual disciplines. If 
there is reason for concern regarding your 
generation, it is not regarding the excellence 
of your training in whatever has been your 
Particular field of study; it is more likely 
to be with respect to the intelligence of your 
citizenship, and the depth and strength of 
Your faith. For these must be of a higher 
Order than my generation has demonstrated, 
Or there may not long be a society in which 
you will have opportunity to use with suc- 
Cess and satisfaction the knowledge and skilis 
you have worked so long and hard to acquire 

In a few moments, most of you will be- 
come bachelor of arts or of science. Some 
of you will become masters or doctors; others 
will go on to earn those degrees later. But 
before any of these, you are citizens. You 
are, or will be, parents and taxpayers. You 
are trustees of a great and noble heritage of 
freedom—trustees of a political and economic 
order which permitted even those of you who 
came from humblest circumstances, as did I, 
to get the expensive education which we 
Could never have dreamed of obtaining in 
most countries of the world. 

The civilization of which you and I are 
trustees is today in great peril. It is under 
attack on every continent. For the first 
time, I think, in man's existence on this 
Planet, all cultures, all countries, all peoples 
are in turmoil and conflict at the same time. 

It is not an old-fashioned struggle for 
territory. It is a struggle for control of 
man. 

It is a struggle of arms, as Is obvious to 
all 


it is also a struggle of economic systems; 
which will crack up first? 

It is a conflict of educational systems; 
which will produce not only the smartest 
minds, but the toughest wills? 

It is a confilct of political and social sys- 
tems; which will allow man to achieve the 
largest measure of the things he most de- 


necessary in defense of the system? 
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It is a conflict of religious faiths; are 
there or are there not moral laws written 
into the fabric of the universe and the na- 
ture of man, which, like other natural laws, 
can be violated but not broken? 

Like most wars, this worldwide cold war 
on all fronts has been a seesaw affair for 
a long time. The free world has won a 
round here; the Communist world has won 
the next round there. 

But, again like most wars, after a period 
of apparently indecisive maneuvering and 
attrition, one side or the other begins to 
gain the ascendancy; the opposing side be- 
gins to weaken and splinter. That is the 
moment of peril. Unless resolute action is 
taken to reverse the trend, it proceeds with 
rapidly increasing velocity. 

I think we must admit that the free world 
is now approaching that crossroads. It can- 
not lose much more ground without begin- 
ning to disintegrate. The place where we 
have been losing alarmingly is in Asia. 

When history is written, I suspect it will 
say that the greatest victory Stalin ever 
won was in the American mind: getting us 
to conceritrate on Europe while he was work- 
ing to get Asia. Not because he did not 
want Europe, but because conquest of Asia 
would be the cheapest and surest way to get 
Europe—and get it intact. with its great 
industrial workshop ready to use to pro- 
duce the weapons and goods with which 
to destroy us, instead of in useless rubble as 
it would be if the Soviets had to attack it. 

We gave our first attention to the war 

that might be—in Europe; while the Kremlin 
gave its attention to the war that was—in 
Asia, 
As a result, all the gains we have made In 
Europe since the war are jeopardized by the 
losses we sustained in Asia, largely because 
we refused to see its importance. For ex- 
ample, the weakest spot in Europe is France. 
But it is not because of threats to her in 
Europe, it is because of the exhaustion and 
defeatism resulting from her long struggle 
in Indochina against Communist subversion 
and aggression, disguised as nationalism. 

The Communists could not have put such 
a drain on France in Indochina without the 
Communist conquest of China—just as the 
Korean war could not have been without 
the Communist occupation of Manchuria, 
arranged by ourselves, and the conquest of 
China which inevitably resulted. 

But as Stalin's greatest victory was in our 
minds, so his greatest mistake was to start 
the Korean war. The free world, by heroic 
effort in Korea, was on the verge of retriev- 
ing ground previously lost in Asia, victory 
was in its grasp, when the Kremlin, through 
Mr. Malik, proposed a cease fire. There were 
many who warned that a true proposal by 
Communists ts not an effort to get peace, but 
& military tactic. It is a move not to end a 
war, but to win the war. The Chinese had 


and 1947. But we would not listen to the 
Chinese. 

The Communists could not win among the 
Koreans, because the Koreans had tasted 
freedom and had the will to defend it. So 
the Reds proposed a truce in Korea in order 
to shift to Indochina, because that was the 
weakest spot in Asia. It was the one coun- 
try where the people had not yet been given 
their full freedom. And only for such a cause 


struggle. Our evaluation of the crisis in 
Indochina must be based not on the fate of 
a French colony, but on its significance for 
the whole world struggle. 

Today one-third of the people of the world 
are associated together as the free world, 
led, but not controlled by, the United States. 
That free world is locked in a titanic con- 
fiict with another one-third of the world’s 
population totally controlled by the Krem- 
lin 


Who holds the balance of power? The 
other one-third. 

Where do they live? In the 12 countries 
constituting a series of peninsulas and island 
groups lying around China as a giant cres- 
cent from Korea to Iran. 

Which way are these almost 800 million 
people to go—with the free world or with the 
Kremlin? This can be the most important 
question of the 20th century. This is where 
the free world must pull itself together, 
quickly, and be as alert, united, and deter- 
mined as the Communist world; or be pre- 
pared to go down like a house of cards. 

What are the overall prospects in this 
Asian third of the world, still on the fence? 

The chief impressions gained from 2 trips 
to these 12 countries within a year are as 
follows: 

1. Most of their people and leaders are now 
awake to the nature and objectives of the 
Communist world conspiracy. One unadul- 
terated benefit of the war in Korea is that it 
tied down the Communist forces there for 3 
years during which the truth about what 
communism had done to people in China 
became known to the rest of Asia, through 
the Chinese refugees and Communist POW's 
in Korea.. The agrarian reformer myth is 
ended in Asia, if still, unfortunately, popping 
up occasionally in England and America, 

2. The peoples of free Asia today fear com- 
munism instead of half-welcoming it on the 
basis of its promised utopia, as they might 
have done 4 years ago. They now know Com- 
munist conquest would mean the end of the 
precious freedom from foreign control which 
they have won so recently and at such great 
cost. 

3. Most of them want to be on the side of 
the United States and the free world. They 
realize that offers the best chance for them 
to retain their national independence. 

4. But they hesitate to take an open stand 
for the free world because they are uncer- 
tain as to the clarity and constancy of its 
Purpose and policy with respect to them. 
They are afraid that if the Kremlin were to 
offer to the West, at Geneva or elsewhere, 
some sort of package settlement which 
would appear to give the white peoples peace 
and security, we in the West might accept 
it—at the expense of the territory, rights, 
and freedom of the nonwhite peoples of Asia, 
They do not forget Yalta. 

This is the main reason for their neutral- 
ism. We cannot expect them to take a firm 
stand on our side unless and until we make 
it clear to them that if they do we will not 
let them down. 

5. They know this planet cannot exist half 
slave and half free. They know they do not 
have the strength to determine the outcome. 
They know the free world does have the 
strength; but that it does not yet have the 
will or the unity—because it still does not 
really believe ite own survival is at stake. 

Many in Asia, especially in Korea, Japan, 
Formosa, and the Philippines, believe that, if 
the free world wins the war for Asia, there 
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will not be a war for the world; but that 
if it does not win the war for Asia, there 
will be a war for the world and the odds 
will be against the free world’s winning it. 
I concur in those views. 

What can be done to start winning the 
war for Asia, or at least to stop losing it? 

1. We must recognize that the Communist 
objective in Asia is the same as everywhere 
else, to weaken the free world, and especially 
to isolate and destroy the United States 
which is all that now stands between the 
Eremlin and total world conquest. 

2. We must understand that a world war 
is not the most immediate danger. The first 
stage in the Communist program is always 
to subvert the weak, mostly in Asia. The 
second is to confuse and divide the strong, 
mostly in Europe. All-out war becomes ad- 
vantageous to them only as the final knock- 
out blow. 

3. We must keep ourselves and our allies 
as strong and united as possible. At the 
same time we must try to help the weak 
become stronger and better fed and freer in 
order to enable them to resist internal sub- 
version by the Reds. 

4. We must prevent our enemies from gain- 
ing greater strength. We must not let the 
Reds win any more- diplomatic victories. 
Admission of Communist China to the United 
Nations would be the greatest possible diplo- 
matic victory. Free Asia will crumble once 
it becomes convinced the Communists are 
going to win. Admission to the U. N. would 
mean to Asia, and should mean to us, that 
the Reds have already won. 

5. We must not let the Reds win any more 
economic victories, That means we must 
resist resumption of trade with them. If 
they are not our enemies, why do we draft 
and arm men to be ready to fight them? 
If they are our enemies, how can anyone 
suggest we help them become stronger? 

6. We must not let the Communists win 
any more political victories. For America 
to intervene alone in Indochina, for example, 
would be a political victory for the Reds. 
It would enable them to convince millions 
in Asia not that we are helping orientals to 
defend their own freedom, but that we are 
helping defend European colonialism, which 
the people who have been under it hate 
worse than they hate the Communist im- 
perialism which they have not been under. 

7. We must not let the Communists win any 
more military victories. We must strive to 
create the Pacific Pact which the United 
Btates Congress called for in 1949—an alli- 
ance of the free nations of southeast Asia 
and the Pacific to resist further Communist 
expansion. The Asian peoples will join such 
a pact only if they know it is for their own 
freedom. They will not believe it is for their 
freedom unless the alliance has as its nucleus 
genuinely independent Asian and Pacific na- 
tions (of which the United States is one) 
which the European powers support; rather 
an alliance of western nations which the 
people of Asia are supposed to support. 

8. We must recognize that we cannot 
achieve real security in Asia until the forces 
of freedom succeed in weakening, loosening, 
and eventually breaking, the hold of the 
Communist regime in China. To break that 

would immediately remove the danger 
to the rest of east and south Asia. Until 
Communist China is broken, no measures to 
gave those areas are likely to have lasting 
success. 

9. We must give greater encouragement 
and assistance to the free Chinese on For- 
mosa to enable them to maintain that stra- 
tegic island as a symbol of national freedom, 
a constant threat to the Communists’ flank, 
and a base for smuggling agents and suitable 
supplies to the China mainland in order to 
keep hope alive and to enable the resistance 
forces to do to the Reds exactly what the 
Reds did to the Nationalists—destroy com- 
munications, isolate the cities, disrupt the 
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economy. That is, when the Chinese Com- 
munists are in trouble at home, we must do 
all we can to keep them in trouble, not help 
them out of it. 

10. We must recognize that the most im- 
portant ally of all, because the moet depend- 
able, and the one in a position to do the 
enemy most damage, is the nearly 800 mil- 
lion oppressed peaples behind the Iron Cur- 
tain who know Communist tyranny for what 
it is and silently resist it. We must not be- 
tray their hopes or weaken their resolve or 
undercut their position by any act that 
would increase the strength or influcnce or 
prestige of Communists anywhere. 

When there is already such determined op- 
position behind the Iron Curtain as was dem- 
onstrated by the revolt in East Germany just 
a year ago today, and by the refusal of Chi- 
nese prisoners of war in Korea to return even 
to their homes and families as long as they 
are in a China enslaved by the Communists, 
there is reason for great hope, not despair— 
if we in the free world will prove steadfast. 

In the last analysis the decision we must 
make on this issue is a moral decision. Shall 
we put our faith for the future in millions of 
people? Or in deals with a handful of 
tyrants? 

In the oppressed? Or in their oppressors? 

What are the prospects for such an Ameri- 
can policy? I believe they are good. 
Whether there still is time, or whether it is 
already too late to halt and reverse the 
Kremlin's relentless march of the last decade 
remains to be seen. Here are rome indica- 
tions: 

1. Our Government, too, is becoming more 
aware of the nature and methods of the 
Communist world conspiracy. So it is de- 
manding deeds, not words from Communist 
governments. For without deeds, words are 
useless. We do not intend to be party to 
any new Munich or Yalta. 

Some are calling the Geneva Conference 
a failure. But history may regard it as one 
of the few conferences that we did not lose. 
At least, we have not yet given away any- 
thing that belonged to someone else, in 
order to get a worthless picce of paper to 
wave as pitiful evidence of supposed success, 

2. Our Government is now aware that this 
planet is one strategic area, so there is more 
balanced attention to Asia and Europe. Wit- 
ness the new Joint Chiefs of Staf—all ex- 
perts on Asia, for the first time in our his- 
tory. The illusion that we can keep Europe 
free without a free Asia is ended. The illu- 
sion that we can keep the rest of Asia free 
without a free China will have to be ended, 
too. 
3. Our Government is aware that effective 
resistance to the Communist threat in Asia 
just now is more a military than an economic 
matter. The Reds have never been able to 
seize a single country, beginning with Russia 
itself, except by force of arms. Hence there 
is more emphasis on military aid to coun- 
tries with the will to use it than on general 
economic aid to those without such a will. 

4. Our Government is aware that in deal- 
ing with this enemy, our best military 
weapon, both to prevent a world war, or to 
win such a war if the Reds start it, ls not 
local resistance around the periphery of the 
satellites, but the capacity to destroy the 
centers and bases which supply and control 
the satellites. Hence there ts more emphasis 
on alr and sea where we are strongest and 
can best get at the real enemy, If he insists 
on war; and less emphasis on land where he 
is strongest and we can do him least. dam- 
age. What he has most of is boys; what we 
bave fewest of is boys. Therefore, we are 
not going to permit the main conflict to be 
one of boys. 

5. Our Government is Increasingly aware 
that our strongest ally in this struggle for 
survival is the peoples behind the curtain. 
The best way to influence our enemies is to 
stand steadfastly by our friends, especially 
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those who are already fighting the enemy 
from within and may make it unnecessary 
for the rest of us to fight it from without. 

The achieving of a world of freedom and 
peace depends upon our understanding more 
deeply than we have the principles on which 
our own Nation was founded and grew great. 
I believe that the system of government by 
voluntary federation under law which our 
fathers established here represents the best 
set of political ideas ever put together in one 
place in the world’s history. I think they 
are the hope of mankind. Our task is to 
make them work better than we have here 
at home, and help them spread throughout 
the world—with all our hearts and souls, os 
well as with our minds. 

Commencement is a day of judgment on 
yesterday—and the Judgment is good, else 
you would not be here. 

But commencement is also a day of deci- 
sion for tomorrow. No gencration can live 
by defending its past. It must win the 
future. This will be the most crucial test 
of your education. I am confident that you 
will make good. 


Statements by Senator McClellan at the 
So-Called McCarthy Hearings on June 
17, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 18, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
yesterday, during the course of the so- 
called Mecarthy-Army hearings, my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. MCCLELLAN], made some very 
statesmanlike remarks. He made a 
statement early in the session of the 
committee, and another statement at the 
conclusion of the hearings which have 
been going on for some weeks. I ask 
unanimous consent that both statements 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Statement or Senator MCCLELLAN at MORN- 
ING Session OF MCCARTHY-ARMY HEARINGS, 
JUNE 17, 1954 
Senator MCCLELLAN. Mr. Chairman, there 

may be those who get a great deal of com- 
fort out of such harangues as have been 
injected into these proceedings this morning, 
but I doubt If the fine, loyal, patriotic Ameri- 
can citizenship particularly appreciate it. I 
think some of the proceedings in these hear- 
ings have disgusted the public with the 
conduct of some of us who have participated 
in it. Isay that regretfully. Because I think 
the American people believe and have a right 
to expect the United States Senate and its 
committees to conduct the proceedings of 
this Government with dignity, with solem- 
nity and in a spirit of service to country 
rather than as a show and as an attempt to 
ridicule and to smear. - 

I seriously regret many things that have 
happened in the course of these hearings, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I could answer you 
quite facetiously. I could very well say that 
instead of having a famous memo of under- 
standing that it has turned out to be an in- 
I do 


ticularly concerned. Although a member of 
the committee, I was not invited to partici- 
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Pate. Therefore, it was purely a partisan 
action and the party responsible, and the 
Members of that party who conducted the 
Proceedings in that fashion, simply have to 
take the responsibility. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I can say to you this 
morning that you have testified eloquently, 
eloquently, more so than I can express, to the 
ineptness, to the lack of capacity of this ad- 
ministration and the Republican Party to 
Conduct the affairs of Government without 
turmoll and harangue. 

I don’t know what happened. I don't 
know whether anyone was deceived or not. 
But I do know that before supper, this 
luncheon soured cn the stomach of the Sec- 
Tetary of the Army. You can take from now 
Until doomsday to explain it if you want to. 
I may say to you in all candor, and I say it 
sincerely, I believe the American people will 
agree with me that if you Republicans would 
Consult with the Democrats a little more, and 
take us into your confidence, and welcome 
Our help, you will have a better administra- 
tion and a better government. 

Bear in mind that everything that is under 
Investigation here now occurred when the 
Democratic Members were not on this com- 
mittee. We were off of this committee in 
Protest ot a development and a situation that 
obviously led to this tragic situation. I can 
do no more except to offer to assist. I didn't 
send for Mr, Adams or Mr. Stevens, They 
came to me. They didn't come to me with 
the advice and the counsel of a Mr. Clark 
Clifford. They came to me with the advice 
and counsel and upon the instructions, as I 
understand it, of Mr. Bill Robers, who is next 
to the highest legal authority in this Govern- 
Ment today and under this administration. 
What are we to do as Democrats? We are 
not invited to participate until a row de- 
velops between the Republicans. Then you 
seek our advice. I gave the best advice I 
know. I immediately told Mr. Adams to go 
to the Republican members of this committee 
and, with respect to the story that he re- 
lated to me, I told him I would not touch it 
unless he gave it to me in writing. 

I can do no more than that, Mr, Chairman, 
to help you. I have throughout the course 
of these hearings tried to keep them on 
track, tried to keep out the extraneous mat- 
ters, and do a dignified job, and bring these 
hearings to a conclusion by getting all of 
the testimony that was pertinent and rele- 
vant so that we might have the benefit of it 
When we undertake to perform our solemn 
duty of writing a report. 

Mr. Chairman, I say to you now that If 
these hearings are concluded today, and I 
know you are going to conclude them, with- 
Out the testimony of the three witnesses 
whom I urged this committee to subpena, 
Mr. Clifford, Mr. Schine, and General Lawton, 
then this record will not be complete, and 
these hearings will not be through, and very 
important testimony, essential for a full and 
Proper consideration of the issues involved, 
will be forever foreclosed to us. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that we can end 
these hearings in a spirit of real American- 
ism, not on a partisan issue, although par- 
tisan issues have been injected, I think 
wrongfully so, but they are here. May I 
Say to you that so far as I am concerned, I 
am a Democrat, but I place the security and 
Welfare of my country above any party. 


Conciuptnc Satement or Senator JOHN L. 
McCLELLAN, JUNE 17, 1954 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In much of 
what you have said, I fully agree. I express, 
tos, my appreciation to all of those who have 
Unfortunately been compelled to participate 
in these proceedings, and who performed 
their duties by attending the hearings and 
reporting them, by medium of press, radio, 
and television. 

Mr. Chairman, I am compelled to say, how- 
®ver, that this has been one of the most 
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disagreeable, one of the most difficult, public 
services that it has ever been my duty to 
perform. I had no animosity toward any- 
one, toward any individual, when these hear- 
ings began. I think I can say without any 
reservation whatsoever that I hold no ani- 
mosity now toward anyone involved in these 
proceedings. I did say in the beginning, Mr. 
Chairman, in that brief statement that I 
made when we opened these hearings, that 
the charges and countercharges that gave 
rise to this controversy were of such a grave 
nature as to make these proceedings manda- 
tory. 

I think that statement was true. I also 
said that the charges and the accusations 
were sọ diametrically in conflict that, as I 
saw it then, they could not possibly be recon- 
clied. 

I do not believe the testimony that has 
been given here over these long weeks can 
aes by any process of reasoning, be recon- 
ciled. 

I further stated at the beginning of the 
hearings, Mr. Chairman, that we, the Demo- 
crat members, would wholeheartedly under- 
take to cooperate with and assist the ma- 
jority in making these hearings impartial, 
fair, and thorough, to the end that that 
which was true might be revealed and that 
which is false be exposed without regard to 
any of the personalities that might be in- 
volved. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust I have kept that 
pledge. 

You, my colleagues on this committee, the 
personalities involved in the controversy, this 
audience and above all the American people 
who have witnessed this proceeding, may be 
my judges as to whether I have been sincere 
and conscientious and faithful in trying to 
perform that trust. 

I am compelled to say In conclusion, Mr. 
Chairman, that the series of events, actions, 
and conduct that precipitated the ugly but 
serious charges and countercharges that 
made these lengthy and unpleasant public 
hearings mandatory, I think, will be recog- 
nized and long remembered as one of the 
most disgraceful episodes tn the history of 
our Government, 

Simply to say that this series of events is 
regrettable is a gross understatement. They 
are deplorable and unpardonable. There 
is no valid excuse or Justification for this sit- 
uation having occurred, and it will now be- 
come our solemn duty, the duty of this com- 
mittee, to undertake to determine and fix 
the responsibility. 

I think that is a part of our responsibility. 
We have a tremendous amount of testimony 
here, much of it irrelevant, some of it com- 
petent, but some of it goes directly to the 
issues involved, 

In trying to determine or come to a con- 
clusion and to a decision, I shall undertake 
to be as judicial as my capacity will permit, 
to weigh that which I think relevant and 
discard that which I consider to be irrelevant. 

Something has been sald here this after- 
noon about cooperation of the Democrats. 
Mr. Chairman, you can always have the co- 
operation of this Democrat in anything that 
is right, and certainly you can have it whole- 
heartedly to the full extent and limit of 
my energies and capacities when the sole 
purpose and the primary purpose of any 
action is to ferret out Communists or to 
expose Communist infiltration. 

I say that because I don't think I have ever 
been accused of not being willing to face 
the test. 

Mr. Chairman, it is easy to ask for coopera- 
tion, but the best way to get it is to recipro- 
cate. I recall when I begged this committee 
not to take an action that would drive the 
Democrat members away from it. I did it 
on principle, Mr. Chairman. I begged you 
not to silence the voice of the Democrat 
members of this committee. Our voices were 
silenced, and we left the committee. 
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These things occurred during our absence, 
and I let the public judge in this closing 
hour whether any Democrat was responsible, 
as has been intimated here, for what hap- 
pened that necessitated and brought about 
these proceedings. 

I trust that the American people will not 
Judge these proceedings as the best or as 
regular proceedings of the United States 
Senate. 

I do not think we have altogether lived up 
to the dignity and prestige of this body in 
which I am honored and privileged to serve. 
I think we could have conducted the hearing 
a little better, and I will take my share of 
any responsibility that falls upon us for that. 
But I would hate for the country to think, 
the people of the Nation to think, that this 
is a fair sample of the proceedings and the 
manner of conducting proceedings in the 
highest lawmaking body in the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I can only pledge that in 
the further duties we have to perform here, I 
shall try to be as conscientious and as sin- 
cere and as fair and impartial as I possibly 
can to arrive at a just decision and the 
proper action to be taken thereon. 


Public Opinion Survey, 11th Illinois 
Congressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954.4 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, each 
year since I have been in Congress I have 
conducted a public opinion survey among 
the people of the 11th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois, which is located on the 
northwest side of the city of Chicago. 
This year 29,900 questionnaires were sent 
out and 4,804 returns were tabulated. A 
scattering of approximately 200 more re- 
turns came in after the results were put 
together. The results represent a re- 
turn of approximately 17 percent which, 
according to professional sampling aver- 
ages, is a good response. 

Every attempt was made to obtain an 
impartial distribution of these question- 
naires. A questionnaire was sent to each 
of the 3,800 persons on my Newsletter 
mailing list, and the balance to people 
picked at random from every single vot- 
ing precinct in the district, with no 
knowledge as to party affiliation or past 
voting record. It was felt this method 
would provide the most nearly perfect 
sample possible of the views of a repre- 
sentative cross section of the people in 
the 11th District. 

As the representative of the people in 
the 11th Illinois District, it has been my 
political philosophy to speak to the Con- 
gress and to vote the issues before the 
Congress on the basis of representing the 
will of the majority of the people in my 
district, where that majority will is de- 
termined, and assuming, of course, the 
majority will is not contrary to the Con- 
stitution nor to the general welfare of the 
country. If in my conscience I believed 
the majority viewpoint to be contrary to 
either the Constitution or the welfare of 
the country as a whole, it would then be 
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my duty to inform the people as to why I 
felt their judgment was not in accord- 
ance with these criteria. Thus far in my 


sary for me to depart from voting the 
majority will of my constituents, as made 
known to me. 


4 years in Congress, I cannot recall a 


1. Are you in favor of the United States continuing as 3 
member of the United Nations: 

2. Are you in favor of admitting China as a member of the 
ag T Fr. pepe rea E 
re you in favor of aut zing Unit e ee n 

in construction of the St. Lawrence seaway?_ _-_ 2 

4. Are you in favor of a 4-year extension of Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act with progressive 5-percent tariff reluc- 
tion in cach year, to permit easier entry of foreign goods? 

= Do you approve of the Republican foreign policy in general? _ 
Do you favor trade with Communist China and Russia?_. 

7. Do you favor further arms and military ald to foreign 
TTT Oe CUS tin E Sk 

8. Do you favor continued economic ald (point 4 program) 10 
nations ras! development of backw nations? ._......-.. 


is a boycott i fod a party not directly involved in a labor- 
management 


1. Do 5 i President Eisenhower's — 
tions that — Taft- Hartley law should * employees 


13. Do you fuvor continued support of basic farm products at 
90 percent parity level? eee 

14, Do you agree with President Eisenhower and Sreretary 
Benson on their cut in dairy price supports by reducing 
DRFILG 40 1h WCCO in kac ott cass scone e i senceeee 

15. Do you 8 792 of restrictions on the amount of 
ope eam one recoiving socini-security benefits? 
Under 8 jaw a persan over 65 carning more than 

5 pee manta loses his social-socurity benefits for that 

O A PAENT LOME EEN E E CETA EG aS p A 

16, Are you in favor of Preshlent Eisenhower's recommenda- 
tions to increase social security dollar benefits and to in- 
2 the num ber of people covered hy the social security 

Wi gaat 1 coke ERA E , 

17. Do favor use and development of atumie energy by 
vate industry in our own Gumtry 7/7 

7 favor dismissing Government employees who in- 

4th amendment in order not to answer questions 

about Communist activities? TEAS ENR ET NOGE 


The breakdown of the 4,804 replies 
single instance where it has been neces- tabulated is as follows: 


tenet 
23. Dae you fuvor an additional 35,000 public housing units in 


the com ivg fiseal year?. 


24. Do you think that Senator MCCARTHY a Renate commiticn 
shouk! coritinne tó reveal to the American people such 
already 


Commimist or subversive activities as it 
revealed ? 


Five of the questions on this year's 
survey are the same questions as the five 
that were asked in the 1953 survey. In 
order to bring out the changes in trend; 
I have set forth below for comparison 
the 1953 percentage results on these five 
questions: 


Percentage 


14. Are you In fayor of the United States 
continuing as a member of the 


15. Do you favor further arms and mili- 
tary uid to foreign nations? 8 

10. Do you favor continued economic, nid 
(point 4 program) to foreign nations 
for ene development of backward 
WRONG oe co sacs 

21. Do you sorore of peii R 
forvien policy In general? zzz. 

22. Do you approve of U the N 
administration to dute? 


It is to be noted that in the percentage 
of “yes” and “no” answers tabulated in 
the 1953 questionnaire just above, the 
“no” answers were not included in the 
percentage breakdown, 


Americanism and the Communist Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 18, 1954 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from an address which I delivered be- 
fore the Idaho State Elks convention at 
Idaho Falls on June 11, 1954. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS or Senator HENRY 
DwORSHAK Berore Ipano State ELKS 
CONVENTION, Ipano Faris, June 11, 1954 

It is no longer proper to express oneself on 
patriotism or Americanism because it has 
become fashionable to smear anyone so dar- 
ing with a charge of flagwaving. My friends, 
there is something wrong when such words 
as “patriotism” and “Americanism” have 
come to be regarded as reactionary words. 
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Having come through two decades of eco- 
nomic materialism, this country cannot af- 
ford the luxury of political materialism, too. 
It would be the end. If we lose our Jove of 
country, we shall lose our country. Today, 
we are seeing this love of country, this pa- 
triotism, being choked to death by ridicule, 
and I mean ridicule by conspiracy, 

Some people question that we have a Com- 
munist menace in our country. They have 
tried and are trying to discredit the efforts of 
congressional investigating committees to 
dig out and expose Communists and com- 
munism. They have sniped at the adminis- 
tration for its efforts to fight these sub- 
versives. 

Don't be misled, There Is a Communist 
menace, a serious one, right in our own 
United States. So far we have only lifted one 
corner of the veil hiding the activities of the 
Soviet fifth column in the United States. 
And these enemies are not all Russians. 
Most of them are men and women who were 
reared in this country. They speak English, 
with our native southern drawl, with our 
western twang, or with the down-East tongue 
of our New England, They have had the 
benefit of America’s free education, and 
they can quote the Constitution (especially 
the fifth amendment) with ease. They re- 
sort to intrigue. They are economical with 
the truth, but when they use it, they follow 
the precept that it’s not necessary to lle 
when the truth can be misleading. 

They are blindly motivated by one objec- 
tive—to destroy all things American, to cor- 
rupt our Government, weaken our security 
£0 that we will accept the so-called blessings 
of a people's government, the kind they now 
have in Czechoslovakia, in Hungary, in 
Rumania, in Bulgaria, in China, in North 
Korea. 

We must match thelr blind motivation 
with unadulterated devotion to our own 
country, and I do not mean blind deyotion, 
either, I am speaking of patriotism built on 
intellectual foundations. Our free institu- 
tions do not need to be defended. They need 
to be repeated, over and over. Patriotism, 
my friends, is the catalyst which brings to- 
gether and fuses all of the elements that 
make a nation strong from within and with- 
out. 

I have told you not to allow yourselves to 
be deceived into believing that there is no 
Communist menace in this country and that 
the administration and congressional com- 
mittees are just hunting headlines instead 
of Reds. On June 2 of this year, the Presi- 
dent issued a statement showing the extent 
of this administration's activities against 
Communist subverstves. Iam going to cite 
these accomplishments, not from any par- 
tisan motives—because I believe that our 
country's leaders are Americans before they 
are Republicans or Democrata—but because 
they show that it can happen here. 

Over a 16-month period, agencies of the 
Department of Justice have arrested 7 Con- 
necticut leaders of the Communist Party; 
convicted 41 Communist Party leaders in 
New York, Honolulu, Pittsburgh, Seattle, 
Detroit, and St. Louis; indicted 20 additional 
Communist leaders; ordered the addition of 
62 new organizations to the Justice Depart- 
ment's list of subversive groups (the total 
is now 255); secured the conviction of 1 
person for treason, 2 for espionage, 8 for 
making false statements to the Government, 
3 for perjury; deported 84 alien subversives; 
ordered deportation of 268 other persons 
with records of subversive activity or afili- 
ation; started denaturalization proceedings 
against 24 persons charged with being sub- 
versives; and barred entry into this country 
of 127 subversive aliens, 

That is a quite a list. To me it is of fright- 
ening significance. But from all the infor- 
mation I have, we have hardly scratched the 
surface in battling this hostile, internal 
army of the enemy. 
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While we are fighting communism from 
within, we cannot allow ourselves to be 
caught like a sitting duck in a pond that is 
surrounded with hunters. We are living in 
a world that is full of movement, and most 
of this movement carries the “made-in- 
Moscow” label. For that reason our ex- 
ternal policy is just as important to our 
national security as is our internal policy. 

The keystone of our foreign relations has 
been the policy of containment, which is 
something like a chess game in which we 
match our pawns against the stronger pieces 
of our opponent. The danger is that pretty 
soon all our pawns are gone and our strong 
points are left exposed. 

We have already witnessed the result of 
this policy in Korea. It should be obvious 
that the policy is foolhardy, if not absurd, 
when we realize that Moscow today doml- 
nates one-third of the world’s population, 
some 800 million people. The United States, 
and those of our allies who are committed 
to the antiaggression policy, muster a popu- 
lation of some 350 million. And of this 
group, it appears today that only the Ameri- 
cans seem willing to give active support to 
this policy. Gen. Bonner Fellers, a former 
aide to General MacArthur, said recently the 
policy of containment Is like a group of chil- 
dren trying to play farmer in the dell with- 
Out enough children to join hands and sur- 
round the farmer. And General Fellers has 
seen the results of the policy firsthand, for 
he was with General MacArthur in Japan 
and served as Secretary General of the Allied 
Council for Japan. 

There, in Korea, we suffered 140,000 cas- 
ualties, of which about 30,000 are dead and 
missing. After 3 years of fighting, we signed 
an armistice without a victory. We did not 
drive the Communists out of Korea. The 
Chinese and North Koreans are now far 
stronger than they ever were. I think this 
administration acted wisely in bringing to 
an end the fighting in Korea. We had al- 
lowed ourselves to become involved in a 
hopeless mess that seemed likely to drain 
our military and economic strength for years 
to come unless we were willing to make huge 
blood sacrifices to retrieve a victory that 
was once in our grasp. 

If we should intervene in Indochina, the 
Red Chinese are in a position to take advan- 
tage of an easy opportunity to strike once 
again in Korea. * * * To me, it would ap- 
pear that intervention in Indochina would 
be futile, especially on a unilateral basis 
which would reflect the indifference of other 
free nations. 

Let's say, for the sake of argument, that 
We intervened and drove every living Com- 
Munist out of Indochina, Does this guar- 
antee that Japan, the Philippines, India, 
Pakistan, Burma, Thailand, and Australia 
will be free from Communist aggression? 
The record shows that there can be no such 
guaranties. It shows that the Communists 
want us to fight a whole series of little wars 
and, then, when we are bled white, we will 
And ourselves confronted with the colossal 
and unimpaired military might of Russia. 

If we were to intervene in Indochina, we 
would be lending credence to the Commu- 
hist propaganda that we are trying to per- 
pet unte colonialism in Asia and in the Pa- 
cific. The natives don't want us there and 
they want to be free. We must direct our 
diplomacy to help free Asia's millions, And 
we must be prepared to help them defend 
themselves against communism by training 
and arming them. But they must have their 
Own desire for survival. We must not send 
Our own boys to do their fighting. 

There is a tendency among some of us to 
build up a Maginot line of hope against the 
Possibility of a Soviet attack against the 
United States and free Europe. They point 
to the growing strength in Europe under 
NATO. * * * If anyone thinks that NATO 
Could stem an all-out attack by the Commu- 
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nist hordes in Europe, he is an unmitigated 
optimist. I have talked to military men in 
Washington, and they tell me that the Red 
army could overrun Europe in a matter of 
weeks, and without using an atom bomb. 

Well, that’s the picture, a dismal one, but 
not hopeless. In talking about the situation 
with military men, they agree that while the 
situation looks grim, the task of coping with 
the Communist menace is not insuperable. 
They would set up a program containing at 
least two basic parts, and I must admit that 
their suggestions provide attractive possi- 
bilities. 

The first part of this program calls for the 
development of overwhelming air supremacy. 
We have demonstrated that we have the 
capabilities for doing this. And I believe we 
are on the road toward that objective. The 
best military minds in our country and 
abroad agree that in any future war, the side 
winning the battle of the air has the best 
chance for winning the war. That is why I 
am willing to cut spending for foreign aid 
and to spend the money saved on building 
air supremacy. We have to remember this 
stark fact—regardless of the outcome of any 
war in Europe, Soviet planes have the capa- 
bility of striking directly at the United 
States. 

Now, the second step—one which has been 
talked about a great deal but hardly ex- 
ploited. That would be to give full and un- 
qualified support for the underground move- 
ments which exist in the Soviet Union and 
its satellite states. There are numerous in- 
dications that these undergrounds are be- 
coming more active and more effective. We 
must exploit the weaknesses in the Commu- 
nist armor and not try to break through by 
beating our heads against It. 

Perhaps I have followed a pessimistic 
theme here today. But pessimism does not 
mean surrender. It is an antidote for over- 
optimism. I cannot help but think of the 
words of Elbert Hubbard, who said: 

“There is no failure except in no longer 
trying. 

“There is no defeat except from within, 
no really insurmountable barrier save our 
own inherent weakness of purpose.” 


We have sent our boys, our dollars, and our 
brains abroad in an effort to promote those 
principles for which America stands. We 
have not succeeded and we cannot succced 
until we ourselves become militant crusaders 
for those ideals. They are not material 
things. They are spiritual in nature. ‘They 
are the sound principles set forth in the 
Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution of the United States—the principles of 
eternal truth. 


Testimonial to Dr. Frank S. Horne and 
Mr. John Ihlder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. DAWSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. DAWSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Monday, May 10, 1954, an event 
took place in the city of Washington 
which I believe to be highly significant in 
the relations of government to its people 
in a democracy. In the midst of sharp 
criticism of and attacks upon devoted 
public officials, a neighborhood associa- 
tion of Negro citizens tendered a testi- 
monial to two public servants—one Ne- 
gro, the other white—one a local official, 
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the other a Federal officer, The citizens 
were expressing their gratitude for dis- 
tinguished and humane service beyond 
the ordinary call of duty by these public 
officials in helping to save the homes of 
some 176 Negro families. 'This action by 

a group of local Negro citizens consti- 

tutes, in my opinion, a unique contribu- 

tion to the cause of interracial good will 
in the Nation’s Capital. 

I refer to the testimonial tendered on 
May 10, 1954, by the Ivy City-Trinidad 
Citizens! Association, Inc., District of 
Columbia, to Dr. Frank S. Horne, assist- 
ant to the Administrator, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, and to Mr. John 
Thider, former Executive Director, Na- 
tional Capital Housing Authority. 
Plaques were presented to the honorees 
in a public meeting at the Samuel 
Wheatley School “in recognition of dis- 
tinguished service and humane consid- 
eration of the tenants in the Ivy City 
area during the years 1948-50.“ 

A report submitted to the meeting by 
the president of the Ivy City-Trinidad 
Citizens’ Association, Inc., stated: 

THE REHOUSING or NEGRO FAMILIES Dis- 
PLACED FROM THE WEST VIRGINIA AVENUEN 
Temporary War HOUSING Prosyect—A RE- 
PORT BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE Ivy Crrr 
CITIZENS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


May 10, 1954. 

During World War II there was intense 
need for housing in Washington. Many peo- 
ple came here from different sections of the 
country as defense and war workers, The 
Public Housing Administration, through the 
National Capital Housing Authority as local 
agent, erected 176 temporary mobile housing 
units for Negro workers at West Virginia and 
Montana Avenues NE., at Fenwick and West 
Virginia Avenue NE., and on 14th and 15th 
Streets NE. Families lived here all through 
the defense and war years, meanswhile seek- 
ing permanent decent housing in the com- 
munity since, after the war, these temporary 
dwellings were to be torn down. There were 
few such dwellings open to Negro familles 
of low income, especially for those with 
children. 

On December 20, 1945—5 days before 
Christmas—these tenants were served evic- 
tion notices, stating that they would have 
to find homes elsewhere since the war hous- 
ing law so required and the owners of the 
land, which had been leased by the Govern- 
ment, wanted the land to expand their busi- 
nesses. From December of 1948 to April of 
1950, there followed a long and involved 
series of negotiations under the leadership 
of the Ivy City Citizens Association to find 
homes for the evicted families and delay the 
eviction until homes were found. On April 
30, 1950, after some 16 months of coordinated 
effort, the last 6 of the 176 families were 
rehoused. 

The effort included the filing of letters, 
petitions, and exhibits, formation of the del- 
egations, and repeated conferences, Repre- 
sentations were made to the President of the 
United States, the District Commissioners, 
and congressional committees, including 
those on Banking and Currency, Appropria- 
tions, and the District of Columbia, as well 
as the Richmond, Va., and Philadelphia field 
offices of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion. Delegations formed by the Ivy City 
Citizens Association held repeated confer- 
ences with the National Capital Housing Au- 
thority, the Commissioner and staff of the 
PHA, the Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and the land owners, 
including Safeway Stores, Stewart Motors, 
and Cassin. At one stage, the association 
employed counsel in the person of Judge 
James E. Cobb to represent the interests of 
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the families in court action. Throughout 
this effort the Ivy City Association gained 
the support of 17 districtwide organizations, 
including the Federation of Civic 

tions, the Urban League, the Ministerial Al- 
Nance, NAACP, and others, as well as news- 
papers like the Afro-American, Pittsburgh 
Courier, Evening Star, Post, and News. 

The civic leadership in this citywide effort 
was discharged by Lewis W. Crowe, president 
of the Ivy City Citizens Association. Con- 
sistent governmental cooperation was pro- 
vided by Jobn Ihider, Executive Director of 
the National Capital Housing Authority on 
the local level and, in behalf of the Federal 
housing agencies, by Frank S. Horne, Assist- 
ant to the Administrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. It is for this coop- 
erative service that the Ivy City Citizens As- 
sociation extends citation tonight to Dr. 
Horne and Mr. Ihlder. 

The objective of the total effort was to 
relieve the distress of families with children 
and dramatize the necessity for coordinated 
action by Government, civic organizations, 
and private enterprise to provide decent 
housing for Negro families, with children, 
within their ability to pay. At the close of 
his full report filed on January 12, 1951, 
President Lewis W. Crowe stated: 

“The Ivy City Citizens Association, Inc., 
and the Montana Petition Committee hereby 
express their gratitude to all who helped in 
bringing this case to a successful conclusion. 
We would urge the necessity of alertness by 
all civic groups to similar problems which 
may arise later if and when other temporary 
war housing projects are liquidated. Since 
housing needs for Negro families are still 
acute, this will mean continual activity in 
cooperation with private and governmental 
agencies to assure the provision of added 
Jand space and both public and private per- 
manent housing necessary to accommodate 
the increased Negro population of different 
income levels and ease the unhealthy con- 
gestion in present Negro neighborhoods.” 


The main address at the testimonial, 
delivered by Mr. Lee F. Johnson, execu- 
tive vice president of the National Hous- 
ing Conference, Inc., and formerly As- 
sistant Commissioner of the United 
States Housing Authority, constitutes 
such a distinctive contribution to the 
cause of housing and racial amity that I 
submit it in full with the hope that it 
may inspire comparable action in other 
cities across our Nation. 

Avparss DELIVERED BY LEE F. JOHNSON, EXEC- 
UTIVE Vice PRESIDENT, NATIONAL HOUSING 
CONFERENCE, INC. 

This is a rare opportunity that you have 
granted to me this evening, for which I 
cannot express my gratitude adequately. 
Our purpose tonight is to honor two truly 
great Americans. I use the word “great” 
advisedly. 

What constitutes greatness? Many mas- 
ters of the written and spoken word have 
defined it far more accurately than it is 
within my power to define. But this is my 
chance to pay a brief tribute between friends 
to two men, John Ihider and Frank Horne, 
with whom I have worked for many, many 
years and for whom I have deep affection 
and eternal respect. If you will bear with 
me for a few moments, I would like to tell 
you in my own way why I feel that each has 
woven and wears the cloak of greatness, and 
to tell you why I think that they merit your 
tribute of affectionate appreciation, 

To have achieved greatness in the hearts 
of their friends and neighbors, our honored 
guests tonight haye been dedicated to a 
single purpose—that of enriching the lives 
of every single one of their fellow men. Each 
hns acquired a vast treasure of knowledge as 
to the strength and frailties of the human 
race, Each has lived with dignity and hu- 
mility. Each has plowed deeply in the vine- 
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yard of humanity, and as a result of their 
efforts millions of our neighbors today find 
life a little better, a little richer, a little bit 
closer to the ideals of the brotherhood of 
man, 

I suppose that in a broad, general term 
you would describe our guests as housers.“ 
We can be very sure, however, that neither 
one entered adulthood with the objective of 
being known as such, They are both men of 
letters. They write frequently and well, al- 
though in that regard I believe that Dr, 
Horne gets the nod, because I have not heard 
of Mr. Ihlder's poems being published, and 
writing poetry is Dr. Horne's hobby. 

Both of our honored friends drifted into 
the field of housing, public low-rent housing 
to be precise, from other fields of public 
service. Mr. Ihlder concentrated his activi- 
ties first through local citizens activities, and 
then as the executive director of the Alley 
Dwelling Authority, now the National Capi- 
tal Housing Authority, from which he retired 
just a short time ago. The fact that in 
Washington today vast programs are under- 
way to eliminate the blight of slums and 
all of their attendant evils, is a living monu- 
ment to the vision, the energy, and the prac- 
tical administrative abilities of John Ihider. 
The same is true in other great American 
communities, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Pittsburgh where he organized and led citi- 
zen movements in behalf of better housing 
and better living. Once more he is devoting 
his unflagging energies to the citizens’ in- 
terest in housing. 

John Thider is a kind of magpie. He has 
an eye for facts. He is relentless in gather- 
ing them together then trotting them forth 
in irrefutable order to do battle for the cause 
for which he fights. In his long and per- 
sonal war against inhuman living conditions 
into which some of our neighbors have been 
forced to live, he has never resorted to 
slander, half-truths, and countless other 
tricks employed by his adversaries, to estab- 
lish a point. Facts and truth have tempered 
his sword. That is why disgraceful alleys 
are gradually disappearing from our Nation's 
Capital. That is why more and more fam- 
ilies are able to escape from the degrading 
shadow of the slum, into the sunlight of de- 
cent, healthful housing conditions. 

The integrity, and the intelligence of his 
local crusades have made John Ihider a na- 
tional figure, Our national housing policy 
adopted in the Housing Act of 1949 which 
establishes a goal of a decent home in a 
suitable environment for every American 
family, was made possible in part through 
his untiring efforts, 

Never let it be sald that I stood in the 
midst of friends and painted John Ihider as 
a saint, a man whose judgment is unerring, 
and that association with him is always a joy. 

It was my privilege to meet John Ihider 
first in 1938 when I joined the staff of the 
United States Housing Authority. By that 
time he was already known as the granddad 
of housers. The first national housing pro- 
gram for families of low income provided for 
in the United States Housing Act of 1937, was 
Just getting under way. Having worked on 
Capitol Hill for a number of years I became 
a houser to handle congressional and other 
headaches. Nathan Straus was Administra- 
tor. I hadn't sat through more than two 
stall meetings before learning that John 
TIhider fell within the second category of my 
assignment, “other headaches.” After hear- 
ing Mr. Ihider described, you can imagine my 
relief on being advised that I lacked experi- 
ence and know-how to handle him, and other 
people of greater competence would attempt 
to keep him off the Administrator's neck. 

At that time a mighty battle was being 
waged as to how rents should be charged 
tenants of public housing. John Ihlder had 
stepped forth with the unheard-of proposal 
that a graded rent system should be applied 
so that each family paid according to its 
means. In other words a family with 5 kids 
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might pay $15 a month rent for a 4-bedroom 
apartment, and another family with a larger 
income might pay $30 a month for an iden- 
tical apartment. Obviously it required a 
person with psychiatric training to deal with 
aman who would propose such a monstrous 
plan. 

A very few years later I had been switched 
to the position of Assistant Administrator 
for Project Management, and it was my 
great privilege to approve the order that 
made John Ihider’s graded rent system 
standard practice for all low-rent public 
housing projects in this country. I have 
always been everlastingly proud of my con- 
tribution to the rental system that has as- 
sured the success, the workability, and the 
justice of the low-rent public housing pro- 
gram. And all that I did was to approve 
what John Ihider had originated, fought for, 
and made possible. Had it not been for his 
original thinking, his stubborn determina- 
tion and his persuasiveness the program 
might well have bogged down at its incep- 
tion because of unfair and inequitable rent 
charges. For that contribution alone, John 
Thider has earned immortality in the field 
of American housing, and belleve me, it is 
but one of countless contributions he has 
made. 

I would be derelict in my report to you 
if I failed to indicate two other highlights 
of the Iblder career, As a young man, & 
graduate of Cornell, he had the good sense 
to start life as a newspaper reporter in New 
York City. How he ever left that noble 
calling to start working his way up in the 
United States Chamber of Commerce his 
friends will never know. But perhaps it 
was a good thing. John mider was not 
always an advocate of public housing. He 
became a convert through his own educa- 
tion. He believed firmly, because it is the 
nature of the man, that all families are not 
only entitled to, but have a right to decent 
shelter. He believed it important that 
decent housing be supplied through normal 
channels of private enterprise. As an offi- 
cial of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce he worked in the highest temple of 
private enterprise. When he had explored 
all ways of getting the job done, he was con- 
vinced that public ald was essential. He 
tested every means for providing such public 
aid, local, State and finally, Federal. When 
John Thider was convinced that if substand- 
ard housing conditions were to be attacked 
effectively Federal assistance was required, 
he was far ahead of most of his friends in 
the fields of sociology and economics. He 
became an early exponent and effective 
champion of the low-rent housing program 
as we know it today. He has given a life- 
time of intelligent leadership in behalf of 
the people, all people, of our Nation, That 
is why we, his neighbors, tell him thanks 
tonight. 

Now, let's talk for a couple of minutes 
about Dr. Frank S8. Horne, assistant to the 
Administrator of the Housing and Home Fi- 
mance Agency. I doubt very much if there 
is a busier public official in Washington than 
Frank Horne, That is one reason that he 
had time to give a helping hand to you when 
you called on him. He always has time for 
those who seek his counsel, and if no one 
is waiting at his doorstep he goes out and 
rustics up a few clients, 

The year 1938 seems to be a banner year 
for me because it was then that I also first 
met Dr, Horne. I'm wondering if you know 
what kind of a doctor he ts. When I first 
knew him I simply assumed that he was a 
doctor of philosophy. As I knew him better 
it seemed logical that he must be a doctor 
of humanities. But I had worked with him 
for 15 years before I discovered that he actu- 
ally is a doctor of optometry, or some such 
thing. In other words, he understands your 
eyes inside and out. With his training, Dr. 
Horne could have lived a prosperous, com- 
Sortable life prescribing glasses, rose-colored 
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or clear, to help a limited number of persons 
see better both the beauty and perhaps the 
ugliness of the world surrounding them. 
Perhaps it was that training that has given 
him so keen an insight into the intricacies 
of what makes people tick. 

A native of New York City, Frank Horne 
Obtained his formal education from coast to 
Coast. He graduated from the City Coliege 
of New York, obtained his doctor's degree in 
Chicago, and traveled to Los Angeles for his 
master of arts degree at the University of 
Southern California. 

With all of that education, he went south 
to teach school, and was dean and acting 
president of a junior college at Fort Valley, 
Ga.. for 10 years. While I didn't know him 
in those days, he must have exhibited those 
sterling qualities of leadership, which today 
we all admire, because he was called to 
Washington by one of the greatest American 
women of all time, Mary McLeod Bethune, 
to serve as Assistant Director of Negro Affairs 
of the National Youth Administration. 
What a rich experience it must have been 
to work with Mrs. Bethune. On a few occa- 
sions it has been my great good fortune to 
talk with Mrs. Bethune, and I have never 
left her without experiencing the kind of 
exultation that comes only from meeting 
what is in truth a noble spirit, 

In 1938 Dr, Robert Weaver, who was special 
assistant to the Administrator in charge of 
Tacial relations, brought Dr. Horne into 
housing as a racial relations adviser. That 
Was a great day for housing. In the inter- 
vening 16 years he has filled every top policy 
Post on racial relations in the expanding 
housing agency. ~ 

When the Eisenhower administration took 
Over the reins of Government 16 months ago 
every conceivable pressure was exerted to 
have a Republican named to supplant Dr. 
Horne as the top adviser on racial relations. 
It was an important job, because Dr, Horne 
and his able colleagues had built the racial 
relations service in housing as a model for 
all government. I don't believe, in all hon- 
esty, that anyone had ever considered Frank 
Horne as a Democrat. His activities were 
totally nonpolitical and nonpartisan. He 
had brought rare Judgment, tact, diplomacy, 
and intellectual honesty to bear on a dell- 
Cate job to such an extent that honest seeds 
of tolerance and true democracy that he 
Planted not only sprouted but grew, fiour- 
ished, and bore fruit in every section of our 
great Nation. 

Dr. Horne's position was filled by another, 
but not until he had been given even greater 
Policy authority as assistant to the Admin- 
istrator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Never have I seen one person paid 
Greater tribute than when it appeared that 
his works were in danger. Organizations and 
individuals from every section of this Nation 
Spoke as one to say this man had risen above 
All political considerations—the housing pro- 
Bram of our country cannot spare him. 
Spontaneous support for him was just as 
articulate in the South as from his native 
New York, For those who loye him it was 
& heartwarming experience. 

Throughout the length of this country to- 
day you may visit one public housing com- 
munity after another and find families of all 
Taces, creeds, and color living as friends and 
neighbors with mutual respect and affection. 
Of course the millenium has not arrived, 
Perfection is a long way off, but it is a much 
More intelligent, understanding nation today 
than we lived in 16 years ‘ago when Frank 
Horne began his work with the racial rela- 
tions service in our national housing pro- 
gram. There has been ess, enough pro- 
Gress to lead us to believe that with leader- 
Ship such as only a Frank Horne can give, 
the day will come in our lifetime when there 
will be no second-class citizens, 

I remember one incident about 12 years 
ago when Frank and I were working closely 
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together and I had just returned from Detroit 
where I had witnessed the so-called sojour- 
ner truth riot. Belleve me, my spirits were 
low. Frank told me that he was calling a 
meeting of his regional racial relations ad- 
visers and they would like very much to have 
the gentleman who was Public Housing 
Commissioner at that time meet with them. 
He had invited the Commissioner and re- 
ceived a vague answer. And so I added my 
invitation to his and was told by the gentle- 
man in question that he was terribly busy 
but would drop by for a few minutes. To 
make sure that he did I went and got him 
and brought him to the meeting. After a 
few moments the Commissioner discovered 
that he was not so busy after all, and he 
stayed for the full session, 

Afterward he said to me: “I never dreamed 
it possible, but those men represent the 
finest minds we have in housing.” That 
was the staff Dr. Horne and Dr. Weaver had 
recruited, trained, and made into a working 
unit. Today you will find them all over the 
country, many of them still in housing, and 
all of them in positions of responsibility and 
trust. They are a working team, educating 
all of our people to tolerance, understand- 
ing, and the meaning of democracy that we 
must accept if we are to conquer internal 
as well as external enemies, and maintain 
our place of leadership among the free na- 
tions of this troubled world. 

And so tonight we are honoring two of 
our friends and neighbors, John Ihider and 
Frank Horne. They have a common cause, 
in that each has spent his conscious hours 
helping to create a total American commu- 
nity where each of his brothers, and all men 
are brothers, may live with dignity and self- 
respect. This is a better Washington and 
a finer America because they have helped 
make it sọ. 

Because you called on them to help your 
immediate neighbors and they responded, 
you honor them tonight. What they did 
here was the most natural thing in the world. 
They expected no thanks. What you asked 
was justice and right. Their reward lay in 
the fact that they were in a position to help, 
and the résulting friendships that you have 
given to them are, I dare say, all that they 
would ever hope to achieve. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to 
tell you a little more about John mider and 
Prank Horne, our friends and neighbors, 
whom you so rightly honor tonight. I hope 
you understand a little better why countless 
folk all over America know them as truly 
great Americans. 

In conclusion T must say that there are 
few possessions that any man possesses that 
I covet, but it would be mighty fine to, like 
Frank, be Lena Horne’s uncle, 
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HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, a 
few days ago the Miami Daily News com- 
pleted publication of a series of five ar- 
ticles relating to Communist penetration 
in Latin America. These articles, appar- 
ently well authenticated, reveal new de- 
tails of the design upon our hemisphere 
by world communism, and provide us 
warnings of what may be in store for the 
future, 
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This newspaper, as well as other news- 
papers which have been keeping us in- 
formed of this particular Communist 
menace, is to be commended for the per- 
formance of a worthwhile public service. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticles be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


|From the Miami Dally News of May 24, 
1954] 
COMMUNIST Wes PERILS UNITED STATES TRADE 
(First of a series) 
(By A. T. Steele) 

New York, May 24.—Communism in Latin 
America is like hot lava in a crater—it sput- 
ters in one place, smokes in another and 
elsewhere is hidden under a deceptively safe- 
looking crust. 

Though Latin American Communists are 
not always taken seriously by their fellow- 
countrymen, they are more dangerous than 
they look, The ill will they have propagated 
against the United States and the damage 
they could cause in event of another world 
war are incalculable. 

In no Latin American country are Com- 
munists in actual control at the top level 
of government. But in at least one—Guate- 
mala—their Influence on government policy 
is great. And in the colony of British Guiana 
Communists dominate the leading political 
party, 

In other countries the degree of Commu- 
nist infection can be classified thus: Sig- 
nificant Communist activity: Chile, Brazil, 
Mexico, Argentina, Bolivia, Panama, Co- 
lombla, Venezuela, Ecuador, Uruguay, and 
Cuba. 2, Light penetration: Peru, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Paraguay, El Salvador, 3. 
Insignificant penetration: Haiti, Honduras, 
Dominican Republic. 

ACTIVITIES HIKED 

A report issued in October by a congres- 
sional subcommittee headed by Senator 
ALEXANDER WET. Republican, Wisconsin, es- 
timated total Communist strength in Latin 
America at 200,000, as compared with a high 
of 330,000 in the period 1944-47. A more 
recent Government survey showed that de- 
spite this apparent decline in party num- 
bers there has been a stepping up of party 
activities. For example, 1,000 Latin Ameri- 
cans made junkets of various kinds to Iron 
Curtain countries in 1953, compared with 
only 500 the year before. 

If the Wiley committee's estimates are 
correct, card-carrying Communists represent 
less than one-tenth of 1 percent of Latin 
America's total population. It cannot be 
doubted, however, that through their propa- 
ganda and their popular front organizations 
they influence millions, The deceptiveness 
of numbers in analyzing Communist strength 
was demonstrated recently in British Guiana, 
There a mere handful of hard-working Reds 
won control of the Peoples Progressive Party 
(PPP) and led it to a surprising election vic- 
tory, And these Communists still command 
popular support despite their expulsion from 
ministerial office by the British, 

Communist tactics in Latin America vary 
from country to country, but their over-all 
strategy is more or less uniform. For the 
present, the main Communist effort is con- 
centrated on fostering misunderstanding and 
bad relations between Latin America and the 
United Etates. 

The Communists seem at the moment more 
interested in organizing “fronts” with other 
parties than in seizing immediately political 
mastery for themselves, though doubtless the 
latter is their long distance goal. The Reds 
probably realize that to seize power now (if 
it were possible) would be to invite inter- 
vention from the outside, 
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They make occasional mistakes. In Brit- 
jsh Guiana, for instance, their irresponsible 
behavior cost them an opportunity to get 
everything they wanted by constitutional 
means. 

In almost all these lands, the Communists 
are riding the bandwagon of nationalism. 
Meanwhile, they seek to infiltrate those 
branches of public life that offer opportuni- 
ties to influence government decisions, pro- 
mote class hatred and create a base for 
eventual revolution. Their main fields of 
activity are organized labor, agrarian move- 
ments, education, newspapers, and propa- 
ganda, 

THREAT TO TRADE 

It is only since World War II that the 
Communists have become a serious hemi- 
spheric problem, In a third war the threat 
they would pose in terms of hemispheric dis- 
unity, crippling strikes and sabotage of pro- 
duction and supply lines is unpleasant to 
contemplate. 

The stakes are tremendous, Latin America 
accounts for roughly one-third of United 
States foreign trade. It is an important and 
close-at-hand source of certain strategic 
materials—copper, tin, bauxite, iron, petro- 
leum and natural nitrates, to name only a 
few. In some of these industries (nitrates 
for example) there bas been heavy Commu- 
nist penetration via the labor unions. 

Another vital cause for concern is the 
Panama Canal, which cuts a corridor 50 miles 
long across the middle of the Republic of 
Panama. Though the Canal Zone is guarded 
by American troops, it would be comforting 
to know that there was no Communist prob- 
lem in adjacent parts of Central America. 
Unfortunately, this is not the case, Gua- 
temala being a close-at-hand example. 

In the Republic of Panama some Com- 
munists are found in labor unions and 
schools, but the movement has been quies- 
cent since the outlawing of the party last 
year. President Jose Antonio Remon, of 
Panama, is an enemy of the Communists and 
a friend of the United States. His prestige 
and effectiveness would be bolstered, how- 
ever, if the United States were to reciprocate 
his efforts to obtain a fairer deal for Pan- 
ama under the Panama Canal agreement. 
This matter has been under negotiation in 
Washington for many months. 

The Communist Party is outlawed in 13 of 
the 20 Latin American Republics, but in 
most countries this has had only a moder- 
ately deterrent effect on the party's ac- 
tivities. > 

Take Chile, for example. ‘There the party 
ns no legal standing, yet Communists ef- 
fectively control the coal, nitrate, and elec- 
trical unions with a following of more than 
50,000 workers. The Recs have also achieved 
some infiltration in the copper mining and 
transport workers unions. Besides this, 
they publish å newspaper, El Siglo, which 
happily blares the party line to the inflation- 
ridden Chilean public. 

PARTY GROWING 


Because of its economic and political in- 
stability, Chile is one of the danger spots 
in Latin America. 

In Brazil, largest and most populous of 
Latin American States, the Communist Party 
is also outlawed yet is the biggest (about 
60,000) in the whole Latin American region. 
It not only influences important sections of 
organized labor but is reputed to have well- 
placed representatives in a number of other 
government departments. 

Brazilian Communists are said to have 
authored the slogan, “The Petroleum Is 
Ours,” which had a lot to do with persuading 
Brazilian legislators to vote against foreign 
participation in the development of Brazil's 
oll reserves, 
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[From the Miami Daily News of May 25, 1954] 
How Frew Lerrists Can Seize POWER 
(Second of a series) 

(By A. T. Stcele) 

As an object lesson in the hows and whys 
of Communist penetration in Latin America, 
the Republic of Guatemala (population 

2,800,000) is unsurpassed. 

Here is an almost classic example of Com- 
munist infiltration in an almost classic 
Central American setting. 

Ten years ago, Guatemala was suffering 
from an oppressive military dictatorship of 
a kind familiar to Latin Americans. Most 
of the wealth of the country was concen- 
trated in the hands of a smail oligarchy of 
landowners and merchants whose outlook 
had changed little since Spanish colonial 
times. Two percent of the people, it was 
claimed, owned 70 percent of the land. The 
gap between the rulers and the ruled was 
tremendous, and the middle class was small 
and unimportant. The majority of the 
people were Indians—poor, illiterate, looked 
down upon by the whites and mestizos. 

This dictatorship (of Gen. Jorge Ubico) 
was brought to an abrupt end in 1944. The 
people of the country got their first taste 
of freedom and democracy and liked it. In 
due course a rather fuzzy leftist, Juan Jose 
Aravelo, was elected president. Meanwhile, 
a group of young radicals, mostly ex-students 
still In their twenties, were clandestinely 
organizing a Communist Party in order to 
exploit the revolution to thcir ends. 


MURDER OPENS THE WAY 


As the 1950 elections approached, it looked 
like Maj: Francisco Arana, a moderate, was 
the man most likely to succeed Aravelo. 
This was more than the extremists could 
stomach. Arana was waylaid and murdered, 
and the history of Guatemala was thus pro- 
foundly affected. Capt. Jacob Arbenz, an 
army officer of distinctly leftist leanings, 
was elected president. The Communists, 
who had helped campaign for him, came 
into the open for the first time immediately 
after Arbenz’ inauguration in 1951. 

Guatemala'’s history since then has been 
a story of steadily growing Communist in- 
fluence. Today Communists dominate or- 
ganized labor and are making a strenuous bid 
for the support of the rural population 
(mostly Indian) through active participation 
in the Jand reform program. 

The Reds have also infiltrated deeply into 
Guatemala’s social service system, the edu- 
cational system and the propaganda services, 
They do not, however, control the govern- 
ment. They owe their success in large part 
to such influence as they may have with 
President Arbenz and other government 
leaders. For the present, President Arbenz 
holds the key to the Guatemala political 
situation through his authority over the 
arnry. If there has been any Red infiltration 
of the army, it has not gone very deep, ac- 
cording to most observers, 


LABOR PARTY IS ALIAS 


Guatemalans, trying to convince outsiders 
that the Communist threat is being greatly 
exaggerated, point to the fact that there are 
no Communists in the cabinet and only four 
in the Guatemalan Congress. What they 
overlook is the influence exerted by the Com- 
munists through their participation in the 
high councils of the National Democratic 
Front, the ruling political coalition, 

Indeed Guatemalan Communists exert an 
influence far out of proportion to their num- 
bers. What these numbers are is debatable. 
Almost certainly there are no more than 
3,000 dues-paying Communists in the coun- 
try, and the number may be considerably 
fewer. But they are hard workers, and they 
know exactly what they want, which is more 
than can be said for the other parties, 
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For political reasons, the Communists find 
it more convenient to call themselves the 
Guatemalan Labor Party rather than the 
Community Party. Nobody is fooled. The 
organizational setup and the membership 
are strictly Communist, 

HOW RED MACHINE WORKS 

The Communists are accomplishing in 
Guatemaia what they would like to be ac- 
complishing in other Latin American coun- 
tries. They have achieved membership in a 
popular front. They have spawned a variety 
of other front organizations. They carry 
considerable influence in the government, 
witbout the necessity of making themseives 
too conspicuous. They have a growing mass 
following among workers and peasants. They 
are steering the official press and radio into 
increasingly anti-United States lines. In 
short, just what the Red “doctors” ordered. 

The sprawling Communist organism in 
Latin America has not one head but many. 
But all channels of leadership lead even- 
tually to Moscow and other capitals of East- 
ern Europe. There are many lines of con- 
tact. The Guatemalan setup provides a good 
illustration of how they work. For example, 
6 of the 11 members of the political com- 
mittee (politbureau) of the Guatemalan La- 
bor Party (Communist Party) have visited 
Moscow on one pretext or another in recent 
years. Presumably this represents direct 
liaison between a local Communist Party and 
the Russian Communist Party on matters of 
high policy, > 

But much more frequent—and more 
open—are the relations between the Guate- 
malan Communists and the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions (WFTU), which appears 
to be one of the main channels of contact 
between international communism and re- 
gional communism in Latin America, 


PUSHBUTTON PROPAGANDA 


In addition there are the various world- 
front organizations, each with its headquar- 
ters in Eastern Europe and each with sub- 
sidiaries in all countries where the creation 
of such subsidiaries is not prevented by law. 
Among these Communist-dominated bodies 
are the World Peace Council, the World Fed- 
eration of Democratic Youth, the Interna- 
tional Student Union, and the International 
Women's Democratic Federation. Through 
annual congresses and a steady flow of prop- 
aganda material the Communist find these 
agencies immensely useful in developing a 
worldwide following of fellow travelers and 
dupes. 

The system provides a convenient device 
too far pushbutton propaganda on an inter- 
national] scale. Any appeal or protest from 
the world headquarters of any of these or- 
ganizations, be it in Moscow, Prague, Bu- 
charest, or Vienna, evokes instantaneous 
echoes from the dutiful satellite organiza- 
tions. 

A training school in Eastern Europe pro- 
vides courses for Latin Americans wishing to 
make communism a career. For Commu- 
nists in the field, the Cominform Journal 
(For a lasting peace, for a people's democ- 
racy) is indispensable reading. It is the 
bible for the initiated. In its dull columns 
may be found round-the-world guidance on 
the latest convolutions of the party line, 


[From the Miami Daily News, of May 26, 
1954] 
Party Love Lings Poers, Tovucns 
(Third of a series) 
(By A. T. Steele) 

New York, May 26.— Our Communists are 
different,” Latin Americans sometimes tell 
you. They point to the high percentage of 
dreamy intellectuals (even poets) among 
Latin American Reds, cannot believe 
that such people are of the same Ilk as, 58y» 
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those rough fellows around the Kremlin. 
They think we North Americans have a 
highly exaggerated view of the Communist 
danger in their part of the world. 

All this has a painfully familiar ring to 
anyone who (like this correspondent) was 
in China during the. build-up years of the 
Communist revolution in that country. 
There too, while they were still a minority, 
the Communists charmed non-Communists 
“with their friendly ways, their “democratic” 
behavior and their apparent desire to coop- 
erate with other “democratic” parties on an 
equal basis. There too, there were many who 
thought the Chinese Communists were differ- 
ent. Once in power, however, the Chinese 
Reds showed themselves capable of a ruth- 
lessness that many of their misguided fol- 
lowers would have deemed inconceivable. 


“THEY ADMIRE YENAN WAY 


Yet the Chinese pattern of revolution, with 
its emphasis on agrarian reform, is much 
admired by Latin American Communists and 
their friends. It is viewed as a formula 
adaptable in many particulars to this hemi- 
sphere. The Yenan way, they call it. To 
learn about the Yenan way many Latin 
American Reds have read the works of Mao 
Tze-tung. These and other Chinese Com- 
munist writings are on sale in all cities where 
they are not proscribed. A few Latin Ameri- 
cans have made the long pilgrimage to 
Peking (via Moscow) to see Maos teachings 
in practice. 

It is true there are a few poets among Com- 
munist leaders in Latin America, but there 
are also teachers, labor organizers, office 
clerks, and “tough guys“ in the best Moscow 
tradition. 

BRAZIL'S LEADER IN HIDING 

Perhaps the best known Communist in 
Latin America is the Brazilian, Luiz Carlos 
Prestes. This veteran organizer and agitator 
Played an important part in bullding up the 
Brazilian Communist Party to formidable 
Proportions and helped direct the infiltration 
of Brazil's government departments, labor 
unions, universities, newspapers and, to 
some extent, the army. 

Prestes’ activities were curtailed but not 
halted by the outlawing of the party in 1947. 
Today he operates from hideouts which have 
been variously reported as being in a dozen 
different places. And despite a shakeup of 
the Brazilian party's leadership, Prestes re- 
tains much of his old prestige. 

No Who's Who of Latin American Reds 
would be complete without mention of Mex- 
ico’s Vicente Lombardo Toledano, Once a 
Powerful political figure, Lombardo has lost 
some ground in recent years. As a candidate 
in the presidential election of 1952 he re- 
ceived fewer than 75,000 votes. But he still 
has considerable folowing and influence in 
leftwing labor circles throughout central 
America through his Latin American Labor 
Federation, an offshoot of the WFTU. 

Lombardo played adviser to the inexperi- 
enced leaders of the Guatemalan revolution 
during its early years and was one of the 
architects of the pro-Communist orientation 
that the revolution has taken. There is some 
doubt whether he is himself a Communist 
Party member, but the question is of aca- 
demic interest only, His policies are usually 
Tight on or alongside the Moscow line. 

The most recent claimants to Red noto- 
riety in this hemisphere are Dr. Cheddi 
Jagan, the deposed chief minister of the 
British Guiana Government, and his Chi- 
cago-born wife, Janet. These two, with the 
help of a dozen or so other Communists and 
extremists, succeeded first in achieving, then 
in bungling an election victory in the British 
colony. Dr. Jagan, dentist son of an East 
Indian mule driver on a British Guiana 
Sugar plantation, got his training at North- 
Western University, Chicago. Janet Jagan— 
blonde, thinnish, bespectacled—is generally 
Credited with being the organizational brains 
behind the politically dominant People's 
Progressive Party. 
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HOW JAGANS LOST 


S. Gangadeen, a leftist who was associated 
with the Jagans up to the time of the fateful 
election in British Guiana, recently wrote a 
devastating analysis of his former colleagues. 
He gives the Jagans rough handling, describ- 
ing Jagan as a man who “knows literally 
nothing except what he has half-learned 
from Communist literature and association 
with Communists.” Jagan, he asserts, is 
“loyal only to his vainglorious ambitions and 
Communist ideology.” 

As for Janet Jagan, Gangadeen finds her 
“a good organizer and energetic executive,” 
also “an appealing speaker whose utterances 
and style reflect both her sincerity and her 
ignorance.” He sums her up as “potentially 
a high intellect whose development has been 
warped and stunted by too early an acquaint- 
ance with Communist Ideology.” Ganga- 
deen holds that the Communists in British 
Guiana threw away their chance by stupid- 
ly overplaying their hand. The Jagans, who 
are still popular, have now fallen back on 
passive resistance. 

THREE PARTY POETS 

In an earlier paragraph we said something 
about Latin American Communists who are 
also poets, Pablo Neruda, Chile's leading 
Communist, Is one of them. Neruda's ability 
as a writer of verse is generally acknowledged, 
though some of his efforts are spoiled by their 
propaganda content. His latest product is a 
200-line tribute to Guatemala, 

The Cuban Communists also boast a poet, 
Nicolas Guillen, among their leaders. And 
in Guatemala, the party chief, Jose Manuel 
Fortuny, once won a poetry competition. 
But Fortuny's career has also Included em- 
ployment in an American-owned business 
house, in the British legation, and in various 
Guatemalan radio stations. Today he is a 
full-time Communist worker who is sald to 
bave considerable influence in Guatemala’s 
highest official places, 


Communistic Methods and Infiltration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 18, 1954 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
received and read with a great deal of 
interest a very fine and illuminating 
letter from Hon. Frank C. Englesing, 
presently mayor of the town of Port Gib- 
son, Miss. 

Mr. Englesing writes from a back- 
ground of experience and actual contact 
with those in other areas of the world 
where he has been an observer of com- 
munistic methods and infiltration. I be- 
lieve a great many of his comments and 
observations are timely, sound, valuable, 
and worthy of serious consideration. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the letter be inserted in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Port Grsson, Miss., June 10, 1954. 
Senator JoHN C. STENNIS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR STENNIS: I have read with a 
great deal of attention the excerpts from 
your radio broadcast of May 10 on the sub- 
ject of our Far Eastern policies and it Oc- 
curred to me that you might be interested 
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in what one ordinary Mississippian thinks 
on the matter of discouraging communism 
8 southeast Asia, as well as in Latin Amer- 
ca. 

The only reason I have for intruding my 
Personal ideas is that of considerable for- 
eign experience and a first-hand knowledge 
of the great mass of “have not” peoples 
which form the majority in Asia, Latin 
America and Africa. These are the people 
who are most readily influenced by the Red 
fairy tales used as propaganda. For some 
25 years I was professionally employed be- 
yond the limits of the United States, mainly 
in the so- called “have not” countries. During 
this period I have lived in close contact with 
all levels of society from the ruling classes 
down to jungle villagers. That kind of ex- 
perience, I find, gives a perspective on some 
phases of foreign policy which is not always 
available even to those who receive intelli 
gence reports and official briefings. 

It is well known that communism thrives 
among low social and economic standards 
and general ignorance. On that basis some 
areas of Asia, Latin America, and Africa 
present every factor favorable to the inoc- 
ulation of the masses of the population with 
Communist fables preached to them by some 
of their own people. 

Most of us know the general methods used 
by communism in the subversion of gov- 
ernments by the people themselves. Advance 
agents, by preaching the doctrine of better 
social and economic conditions, make a few 
converts. Some of the cleverest of these are 
sent to Russia for education in the techni- 
ques of political organization and subver- 
sion, after which they are returned to their 
own countries to work for the spread of 
communism, This is done by means of argu- 
ments and promises appealing to the natural 
aspirations of the discontented and under- 
privileged, by painting a picture of wonder- 
ful conditions under a new regime which 
they themselves will set up. Greater and 
greater numbers are attracted into the Red 
organization by such means until, one day, 
there will be a political crisis and the coun- 
try finds its control taken over through a 
purely domestic revolution and another na- 
tion is added to the Russian hegemony with- 
out any risk of outside interference, for it 
is a purely domestic affair. 

Such advances by the Communists cannot 
be stopped by military force, for they are 
purely internal affairs of the country in- 
volved. The only possible use for military 
action would be against the centers from 
which the Infection is spread. 

I agree with you that, theoretically, Asiat- 
ics and others, threatened by communism, 
ought to be equipped to save themselves by 
their own efforts. We cannot afford to fritter 
away our power in numerous petty wars 
here and yonder. That is basic common- 
sense. But unless the will to resist Red 
domination by the peoples affected can be 
made to exist, our theory of helping them 
to help themselves by means of military 
training and the provision of arms is utterly 
useless. No one is going to ight communism 
just because we give them a pep talk, train 
some of them for soldiering and supply them 
with the tools for resistance. They will not 
move a finger unless they are convinced that 
under Red rule they would be worse off than 
they are at present. What they are realisti- 
cally interested in is a full belly, a step-up 
in the social and economic scale, and the 
power to humble thelr present exploiters, 
Communism promises them those things 
with a high degree of plausibility and pro- 
vides a plan of action for acquiring them. 

If the free world can give these peoples 
the conviction that with its help their con- 
dition can be bettered, then they will fight 
for that conviction. But if we cannot in- 
still into them the confidence that they can 
achieve their desires by our help better than 
by the assistance of communism, then we 
will lose them no matter how many guns we 
supply, 
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This raises the question as to how we can 
convince the have not“ peoples of the world 
that they can expect more from us than 
from the Communist system. 

In the countries which I know rather well 
there are many clever young men and womon 
(many of them political exiles) who belleve 
that the salvation of their peoples lies in 
raising them in the social and economic 
scale. Some of the best of these could be 
brought to this country and educated in po- 
litical organization and ways and means for 
bettering the conditions of their people 
after they have gotten control of the gov- 
ernment. They should also be trained in the 
techniques of spreading these ideas and by 
them forming a close-knit party among the 
underprivileged. This organization would be 
devoted to acquiring the necessary control of 
the government by which the promised re- 
forms could be carried out. If this method 
were used with the proper moral and finan- 
cial backing, I am convinced that Com- 
munist plans for subversion would have no 
chance of success. Moreover, the cost of this 
method would be relatively small in com- 
parison with the enormous sums sunk in 
well-meaning attempts to get the backing of 
the exploited peoples of the world by such 
means as we have been accustomed to use. 

Bincerely, 
Frank C. ENGLESING. 


Hessians in Indochina War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 18, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, in order that the people may 
know, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Dorothy Thompson entitled “Hessians 
in Indochina War.” The British mili- 
tary expert, Liddell Hart, according to 
Miss Thompson, reported a year ago that 
of 100,000 legionnaires serving in Indo- 
china in the French Army, 80,000 were 
Germans. Miss Thompson did not say 
so, but the taxpayers of the United States 
were financing these non-French soldiers 
who were fighting the native rebels of 
Indochina in this war against French 
colonialism. 

There being no objection, the article 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hessians my INDocHINA Wan—West GER- 
many Taxes Sreps To Prevent RECRUITING 
Its CITIZENS Into FRENCH FOREIGN LEGION 
IN ASIA 

(By Dorothy Thompson) 
* . > . J 

France, taking advantage of her presence 
in Germany as an occupying power, has been 
and is recruiting Germans on German soil 
into the French Foreign Legion, against the 
Jaws of the German Federal Republic. 

Except for the officers’ corps, the French 
Army in Indochina is not French. The rank 
and file are drawn from North Africa and 
Germany. 

The son of the British military expert, 
Liddell Hart, visiting Indochina over a year 
ago, first reported that 80,000 of the 100,000 
Jegionnaires serving in Indochina were Ger- 
mans. . 

The earlier recruits were reportedly former 
8. S. officers and soldiers wishing to bury 
their pasts. 
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The fact has political implications. The 
Soviets, in negotiating about Indochina and 
prisoners, hold an ace in maintaining that 
the war against Viet Minh is being fought by 
Nazi Germans. 

But Nazi or not, the political effect on Ger- 
man opinion is seriously disturbing. 

In mid-March the Bonn government 
planned measures to halt recruiting and 
smuggling of men out of Germany. An anti- 
French Foreign Legion campaign was pre- 
pared, including placards and posters to be 
displayed in factories, schools, labor ex- 
changes. and refugees camps, especially in 
the large cities of the Rubr, and in Coblenz, 
Landau, and Kehl, where the recruits are 
assembled and outfitted. 

Recruiting agents are Germans, pald 500 
Marks a month, with a bonus for each re- 
cruit, ‘Their activities are illegal. 

Recruits are transported to France by alr 
or simply driven across the frontier dressed 
in French uniforms, with the German au- 
thoities helpless to interfere. 

Reassembled in Strasbourg and Metz 
(France), they are routed via north Africa, 
where they are trained, to Indochina, where 
the Germans believe 25,000 have fallen. 

The Adenauer government, losing German 
support by conciliating France, has threat- 
ened to carry out the antirecruiting meas- 
ures planned unless the French Government 
stops, but has not yet taken concerted ac- 
tion. 

Unoficial German groups and institutions, 
especially church organizations—Catholic 
and Protestant—are, however, very active. 
In Landau, particularly, a campaign is being 
waged to induce German youth not to join 
those who have done so to desert. The 
churches have opened homes, with free 
board and room for young derelicts, and are 
helping them find jobs. 

One-hundred-and-seventy-odd years ago 
another colonial power, Great Britain, at- 
tempted to suppress a national revolution 
with a forelgn legion of Germans. The na- 
tional revolution was American, the soldiers 
were Hessians. Britain failed, and descend- 
ants of those Hessians serve in American 
armies today. 

There are many reasons why this column 
has seen dim about any Western war fought 
in Asia against national revolutionary forces. 

But just how the French can explain to a 
German or to any one else that it is hon- 
orable and permissible to serve as a mer- 
cenary in Asia, but dishonorable and imper- 
missible to bear arms for the defense of his 
own country and family and their imme- 
diate European neighbors baffies this col- 
umnist. 

Who will be the ultimate beneficiary of 
such goings-on? 

Ask Senator MCCARTHY. He knows all 
about what advances communism. 


Will GOP Again Give Democrats Issue of 
Do-Nothing Congress? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Brooklyn (N. 
Y.) Eagle of June 7, 1954, speaks for 
itself: 

Wut GOP Acar Give Democrats Issue oF 
Do-Noruine CONGRESS? 

If President Eisenhower spoke with truly 

prophetic yision at a press conference last 
„the Republican Party's continued 
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control of the Federal Government is in 


danger. 

At that time the President declared that 
“whether or not the Congress enacts a pro- 
gressive, dynamic program enhancing the 
welfare of the people of.our country will 
determine the future political complexion 
of the Congress and the future of the ad- 
ministration." 

The President added the stern admonition 
that “unless the Republican Party can de- 
velop and enact such a program, it does not 
deserve to remain in power.” 

Up to now, which is about 2 months before 
the time set for adjournment, Congress has 
shown little sense of its responsibility to the 
American people, little awareness of the po- 
litical hazards it is creating for November, 
and little disposition to respond to the Presi- 
dent's appeals for action on his program. 

While extremely patient and restrained in 
his comments, President Eisenhower is un- 
derstandably disturbed by the plight of the 
program, which consists of 214 specific pro- 
posals. Senator KNOWTaNͤ and Speaker 
Martin have given a renewed pledge that 
major provisions will be enacted before Con- 
gress adjourns, but the President realizes 
that large obstacles lie ahead. 

The trade program, as an example, faces a 
well-organized and powerful lobby. What is 
being done to overcome its opposition? 
Nothing insofar as surface indications are 
concerned. The administration's amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act have already 
gone down to defeat. In fact, only a hand- 
ful of measures has been passed, includ- 
ing the St. Lawrence seaway bill. 

Fortunately the Senate has approved most 
of the housing legislation the President asked 
for. But final congressional action will wait 
on the results of a Senate-House conference 
committee. 

Awaiting action are questions about agri- 
culture, defense policy, foreign aid, appro- 
priations, health and welfare. 

Traditionally, it is true, a great volume of 
work of every session is crowded into the 
final 2 months and much can be accomplish- 
ed if there is majority unity, advance prep- 
aration, effective leadership, and Intense con- 
centration upon the work in hand. 

There is little prospect, however, that these 
favorable factors will be present in the con- 
gressional situation existing between now and 
late July. To begin with, there is the dis- 
traction of the Army-McCarthy hearings, 
a diversion which will continue in many 
forms even after the last witness has been 
heard. 

To make the prospect darker, party unity is 
nonexistent and leadership Is impotent. As 
a matter of practical political tutcrest, if not 
of disinterested public service, Republican 
leaders should conern themselves with the 
importance of doing their work well. They 
can recall that in 1948 President Truman 
won because, among other reasons, he was 
able to call the 80th Congress a do-nothing 
Congress. Are they prepared to give the 
Democrats the same issue in 1954? 


Teaching Remains Labor of Love 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, Miss Sophie Reinoehl of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., has just concluded more 
than half a century of continuous serv- 
ice in the teaching profession, a profes- 
sion which she describes as wonderful 
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and which she has urged young people to 
embrace. 

She started teaching when she was 
only 16 years of age and she recollects 
that her starting salary was $25 a month. 
It should be noted, however, that she 
only paid $7 per month board in those 
early days. 

One of the greatest unmet needs of 
this day is providing for adequate teach- 
ers’ salaries and adequate schools 
throughout our country. The responsi- 
bility is primarily upon the local com- 
munities under our Federal Constitution; 
but it is certain that something needs to 
be done to improve these teaching con- 
ditions as promptly as possible and that 
this need is felt from one end of our 
country to the other, with few excep- 
tions. 

It is inspiring to everyone to know of 
a life of dedicated public service such as 
that of Miss Sophie Reinoehl. 

It will be still more inspiring when we 
parents and friends of public schools do 
more of our duty in showing our grati- 
tude to the teachers by improving their 
working conditions. It is to be hoped 
that this challenge will be met on a local 
basis and that we can evade the cen- 
tralization and nationalization of our 
school system. 

I take pleasure in including at this 
point in the Recorp a fine editorial about 
Miss Sophie Reinoehl, which appeared in 
the Florida Times-Union. It pays a 
well-deserved tribute to a great public 
servant: 

TEACHING REMAINS LABOR OF Love 

Upon her retirement from the Duval 
‘County school system after a distinguished 
teaching career of 52 years, Miss Sophie 
Relnoehl declared her profession was still 
wonderful and urged more young people to 
go into the field. 

Fortunately for us, such devotion of our 
teachers to their work is not unusual, al- 
though a career as long as Miss Reinoehl’s 
is exceptional, Most teachers are in the 
field for the love of it; certainly the other 
inducements are few enough. 

While teachers“ salaries have improved 
considerably since Miss Reinoehl began 
teaching in Bradford County for $25 a 
month, they still remain lamentably short 
of what they should be. The last half-cen- 
tury has brought the Nation to a truly spec- 
tacular peak of prosperity, yet the teaching 
profession—in some ways the most impor- 
tant—has remained behind most of the oth- 
ers in remuneration while its qualifications 
for entry have risen. 

It is ironic that a field which requires so 
much time and money to prepare for offérs 
less material reward than many unskilled 
and semiskilled pursults. And the irony is 
heightened when the teacher's role in the 
Nation's well-being is considered. Certainly 
nothing in our power will influence the 
country's future as decisively as the educa- 
tion of our children. 

Our teachers are truly the builders of to- 
morrow. Their unselfish devotion to their 
work, dramatically illustrated in Miss Rei- 
Noehl's record, benefits all of us. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Copz or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SecTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat, 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b, Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recoro without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the dally Record as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proteedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style. nne Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
thelr own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½%% point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to Insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the ConcresstonaL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. INustrations —Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recozp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuta only. 
Copy: for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections.—The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication Is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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Thirty-sixth Anniversary of the Founding 
of the United States Airmail System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an address deliv- 
ered by the Honorable Carl A. Schroeder, 
acting postmaster of Chicago, Ill, at 
ceremonies commemorating the 36th an- 
niversary of the founding of the United 
States airmail system. I also include an 
address delivered on the same occasion 
by Capt. Benjamin B. Lipsner, founder 
of the United States airmail system! 

Captain Lipsner, Mr. Forgan, generals of 
the Army, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, first permit me, Mr. Forgan, to 

you and the First National Bank of 
Chicago for your generous cooperation in 
assis ting in this great obseryance of the 36th 
anniversary of the founding of the airmail 
Bystem of the United States. 

It was through the great genius and skill 
ot our fellow Chicagoan, Captain Lipsner, 
that we not only have the airmail system 
but, due to his great knowledge, modern 
Aviation is what it is today. It was he who 

the first airlines and air routes, 

and under his efficlent and capable leader- 
chip scheduled powered flights, hitherto un- 
known, became a reality. Thus our great 
airlines came into being. The minute details 
Of maintenance, costs, efficiency, and records 
Of all description were so efficiently insti- 
tuted and maintained that this system be- 
Came the nucleus and foundation for all air- 
es and operations as we know them today. 

Thirty-six years ago, President Woodrow 

appointed an unknown and seemingly 
Modest and obscure captain of aviation to 
formulate and institute an airmail system, 
With a meager appropriation approximating 
#100,000, which by our present standards 
Would hardly pay 10 percent of the cost of 
a modern giant airliner, 

This small sum represented all the money 
Which was to be used to purchase planes and 
equipment to provide facilities for hangars, 
shops, and personnel, and to meet all the 
requirements to make a workable alr trans- 
Port system. 

How well he succeeded is a matter of 
history for all posterity to remember. Not 
Only was scheduled airmail established, but 
it became so efficient that from this very 
humble beginning, the great airline com- 
Panies were organized and have flourished 
and succeeded, and given impetus to the 
Tormation of the great plane construction 
Industry, which is today the fifth largest 
industry in America. 

Captain Lipsner, America owes you a great 
debt of gratitude which we can never repay 
you. We regard you as a great pioneer whose 
Contributions cannot really be measured nor 
adequately appraised. On behalf of a grate- 
Tul Government, and more particularly the 
reat Post Office Department, I extend to 
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you its deepest thanks and most sincere 
appreciation, and congratulate you and wish 
you many, Many more happy anniversaries 
and airmail celebrations for many years to 
come. 


SPEECH BY CAPT. BENJAMIN B. LIPSNER IN 
ANSWER TO POSTMASTER CARL A. SCHROEDER 


Mr. Postmaster, officers of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, distinguished guests, 
ladies, and gentlemen, I consider this great 
ceremony a tribute not to me, but to those 
stalwart heroes who gave their lives in the 
discharge of their official duties in the for- 
mulation of the airmail system and the de- 
livery of our early airmail. While I was 
more fortunate, but for fate, I, too, might 
have been added to that list of immortals. 
To them we dedicate each instance that we 
are conscious of mailing an airmail letter. 
The many fine compliments paid me could 
never have been possible if it had not been 
for the Millers, Gardners, Lindberghs, and 
the host of other airmail pilots who blazed 
the trails with the early attempts to establish 
a well grounded and efficient service for 
posterity. Today every great nation on 
earth has its own airmail system, whose 
schedules are meticulously maintained in 
the tradition of the United States airmail 
system. To have been instrumental in 
founding such a great system is in itself 
adequate reward and honor. It was these 
early pilots of the airmail who chartered 
the courses, and air routes, after which we 
patterned all scheduled airplane activities. 
Today, thanks to those unsung heroes, we can 
board giant air monsters, and go to all corners 
of the earth in hours instead of the weeks 
which would formerly have been consumed. 
All this, we owe to the wisdom, foresight, 
confidence, and perseverance of the officials 
of the United States Government. 

I want to thank you, Postmaster Schroeder 
and the officials of this great bank and the 
many distinguished generals, Army person- 
nel, members of the Air Corps, Navy, Marines, 
Legionnaires, and all officials for participat- 
ing in this 36th anniversary of the founding 
of the United States airmail system. My 
sincere thanks to the many pilots repre- 
senting the Airline Pilots Association Inter- 
national, and the great host of friends and 
the many hundreds present today, to all I 
extend my heartfelt thanks and apprecia- 
tion and to you Postmaster Schroeder, know- 
ing of your great contributions, not only to 
your Government, but to all worthy and 
charitable undertakings, I, as an engineer 
and executive can well appreciate the great 
success you are having in the conduct of 
your affairs as head of the second largest 
post office in the world. Yet, with all these 
great attainments you still are recognized 
as a leader in every civic and fraternal 
movement for the benefit of mankind. We 
in Chicago sre indeed most fortunate in the 
wise selection by President Eisenhower in 
giving our great city so magnificent an ad- 
ministrator as you to direct our great Chicago 
post office. 

Knowing you have always been a great 
philatelist and collector of outstanding his- 
torical items, it affords me the extreme and 
great pleasure to present to you with my 
most sincere wishes this original Historical 
Kitty Hawk Cover properly framed and 
duly authenticated, which was personally 


mailed by me in the presence of the late 
lamented Orville Wright from the very spot 
at Kill Devil Hills, Kitty Hawk, N. C., where 
the first powered flight in world history was 
duly made, bearing the complete historical 
facts thereto. Please accept this 
token of my personal esteem and regard. 
Thank you very much. 


\ 


` The “Bennington” Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, JR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, all of us were profoundly 
shocked by the recent disaster which be- 
fell the aircraft carrier, U. S. S. Ben- 
nington. We were also greatly im- 
pressed by the behavior of the officers 
and enlisted men whose heroism was in 
the best tradition of the United States 
Navy. 

News of the Bennington disaster 
brought to my mind an incident which 
occurred in 1912 aboard the U. S. S. 
Minnesota. One of my constituents, Mr. 
Howard C. Mayberry, now a successful 
businessman of Louisville, Ky., was an 
ammunition hoister aboard that vessel 
and his quick thinking prevented the 
destruction of the ship following an ex- 
plosion in one of the gun turrets. Mr. 
Mayberry, who was only 15 years of age 
when he entered upon that enlistment 
in the Navy, has never received the prop- 
er recognition for his heroism on that 
occasion. 

Mr, Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I desire to insert in the RECORD 
the following excerpt from the Louisville 
Courier-Journal of May 29, 1939, which 
sets forth Mr. Mayberry's feat: 

It was a blustery, squally late afternoon 
when the old Minnesota poked its nose at 
top speed through the Atlantic off Cape Hat- 
teras, Va., the ship throbbing to the beat of 
her engines and heeling under the recoil cf 
salvo after salvo of broadside fire on a record 
target practice run. 

Seaman Mayberry was at his post as am- 
munition holster for the 12-incher of the 
twin forward turret, braced securely against 
the shock of the firing, an important member 
of a highly skilled gun crew whose move- 
ments were precision personified. 

It wns Seaman Mayberry's job to signal 
upward from the ship's magazine the car- 
Tier which brought four 84-pound bags of 
black powder and a 580-pound projectile 
for each charge. In addition, it was his 
job to man the safety device in the event 
of emergency. 

Then, but let Mayberry tell it: 

“The gun crew just had completed plac- 
ing a charge and I had signaled up the car- 
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rier with another load and braced myself 
waiting for the shock of the discharge. 

“As the gun fired there was an unusually 
heavy blast and a glance through the port 
showed the barrel of the rifie had burst and 
dropped to the deck below. 

“Then, as the breechblock was thrown 
open there was a terrific backflash, the force 
of which knocked all the crew except me to 
the floor of the turret. I was holding sup- 
ports at the top of the chamber in which we 
were locked. 

“It seemed as though a ball of fire flashed 
out of the breech and bounced from side to 
side of the room. Almost without giving it 
a thought I signaled the magazine crew to 
reverse the carrier with the fresh load, then 
opened the valyes of the emergency water 
tank which flooded the turret and put out 
the fire. Then I opened the valves of the 
starboard gunroom, too, because I didn't 
know what might have happened on that 
side. 

“After that I don't remember much what 
happened until they opened the room and 
dragged out my stunned mates and myself. 
Three of the boys were burned severely and 
all were suffering from shock. 

“If any of that fire had shot down the am- 
munition hoist into the magazine it would 
have been curtains for a $15 million battle- 
ship and the crew of more than 800 men and 
officers. I really believe my action may have 
prevented that, although, of course, I can't 
say so definitely.” 

News of the incident, however, leaked out, 
Mr. Mayberry reports, and newspapermen 
were waiting when the craft docked. 

“Shortly after that,” Mr, Mayberry said, 
“the ship steamed into Veracruz, my enlist- 
ment expired, and I left the Navy, a kid of 
19, who didn't think too much about the 
part I had played. 

“Later, I attempted to learn whether there 
had been any mention of what actually had 
occurred, especially insofar as I was con- 
cerned, but was informed by the Navy De- 
partment the episode was covered generally 
in numerous reports without particular iden- 
tification of men involved, with the excep- 
tion of the Injured. An ensign in charge of 
our crew, I believe, prepared the detalied 
report of the actual explosion.” 


Ruth Thompson: An Appreciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my very pleasant duty to insert in the 
Record the following statement con- 
cerning the work, the character, and the 
ability of our esteemed colleague, Miss 
RuTH THOMPSON, of the Ninth Michigan 
District. 

Almost immediately after her appear- 
ance here in Washington she was placed 
on the Committee on the Judiciary and 
assigned to Subcommittee No. 1, of 
which I am the chairman. Therefore, 
for the last 3 years I have had ample 
opportunity to observe her work. We 
have no more faithful member of the 
committee than Miss THompson. She is 
punctual in her attendance upon sub- 
committee meetings and upon meetings 
of the full committee. She has a fine 
legal background and this is of material 
assistance in aiding her in our work. 
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Our committee probably carries the 
heaviest workload of any committee of 
the Congress, particularly so, Subcom- 
mittee No. 1, which at the moment has 
before it 2,700 private immigration bills. 

Plus her legal background and experi- 
ence upon the bench, Miss THOMPSON 
spent 17 months abroad in Frankfurt, 
Germany, and Copenhagen, Denmark, 
and this has given her a very personal 
viewpoint of the present immigration 
problem that now confronts this country. 

Just as she has been faithful and ac- 
tive in her committee duties, she is like- 
wise equally diligent upon the floor of 
the House. She is a strong Republican, 
a very valuable Member of the House, 
and I am only too glad, as chairman of 
this committee, to bring to the attention 
of her constituents in the Ninth Michi- 
gan District, her value and worth. We, 
in the Congress, particularly those on 
the Republican side, are indeed fortu- 
nate to have a woman of this character 
in our membership. 


Oregon’s Initiative Law Viewed as Potent 
Curb on Legislature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, Oregon's 
initiative and referendum act was 
adopted in 1902 by an overwhelming 
vote and has served the people and State 
many times since that date. 


Kelley Loe has written for the Orego- 
nian a brief history of the formulation 
of this act and some accomplishments 
through its use which was published in 
the June 13 issue of the paper. This 
procedure is of nationwide interest, and 
I include Mr. Loe’s article as part of 
these remarks: 


OREGON’s INITIATIVE Law VIEWED aS POTENT 
CURB ON LEGISLATURE 


(Evrror’s Note.—Kelley Loe, author of this 
article, retired April 1 as assistant secretary 
of Oregon State Federation of Labor after 
20 years as a lobbyist and top strategist for 
labor. He was a voice of labor at every leg- 
islative session from 1931 to 1951. He did 
not attend the last session. He has launched 
and managed numerous country newspapers, 
has written a textbook on labor, and is a 
member of Multnomah Typographical Union, 
No. 5S, and office employees’ local, No. 11. 
While he has officially retired; he still works 
several hours a day for labor "for free.“) 

(By Kelley Loe) 

Citizens of Oregon on June 2, 1902, by a 
vote of approximately 1 to 1 (62,024 to 
5,668), adopted a constitutional amendment 
that made every citizen of the State a mem- 
ber of the, State legislature. Known as the 
initiative and referendum system of direct 
legislation, it provides that 8 percent of the 
citizens of the State may place on the State 
ballot a proposed statutory act or constitu- 
tional amendment for approval or rejection 
by the voters at the next general election. 

In the same manner, 5 percent of the citl- 
zens may invoke the referendum on a meas- 
ure adopted by the legislature and give the 
voters an opportunity to concur in the ac- 
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tion of the legislature or to exercise a veto 
by majority rejection. A legislative act so 
referred does not become effective unless 
and until it receives voter approval. 

Gist of the constitutional provision. adopt- 
ed in June 1902 is in the following formal 
language: 

“The people reserve to themselves power 
to propose laws and amendments to the 
constitution and to enact or reject the same 
at the polis independent of the legislative 
assembly, and also reserve power at their 
own option to approve or reject at the polls 
any act of the legislative assembly.” 

People living in Oregon in 1902 still recall 
the enthusiastic frenzy of the campaign 
which preceded adoption of the amendment. 
On adoption of the measure, oldtimers say, it 
was the prevalling opinion that it conferred 
on the people full, easy, and everlasting con- 
trol of their State government, and that, 
through legislative power conferred on the 
people, they would indirectly influence the 
policies and acts of the executive depart- 
ment. 

Some were so optimistic as to believe the 
new-lodged power of the people might place 
some restraints upon the courts, for it was 
at about this time that Mr. Dooly was ob- 
serving that “the Supreme Court reads the 
election returns,” 

The new system of people's government in 
action has not proved a panacea for all politi- 
cal and economic llls; nor has it proved the 
infallible collective Judgment of the people. 
what it does seem to have accomplished is 4 
directive to the legislature in a number of 
fields of legislation, 


BLOW START MADE 


After the people have spoken decisively on 
an issue, legislators are wary about taking a 
stand contrary to that taken by the citizenry» 
So, if a defeated referendum measure is again 
proposed, legislators are inclined to submit 
it to the people rather than pass it outright 
without including the reference clause. 

Two years after gaining the right of initl- 
ating measures, in 1904, only 2 measures were 
initiated: 1 to provide that political party 
nominations be made in primary elections, 
which was adopted; the other provided local 
option as to sale of intoxicating liquors, It 
too, was adopted. 

In 1906, 4 years after adoption of the 
initiative system, 10 measures went on the 
ballot by petition, and each biennial election 
after that found a steady Increase in number 
of measures to be voted on, until 1918, after 
which the number began to decline, 

TRIVIAL MATTERS LOSE 

The seeming decline in use of the direct 
legislation device was not due to the popu- 
lace tiring of its new tool of government, but 
rather to the refusal of the voters to ratify 
more trivial measures, such as the one which 
proposed creating a State office of hotel in- 
spector, and a number of initiated measures 
to create new counties, 

Measures of fundamental importance were 
adopted, usually by decisive majorities. 

In 1906 an adopted Initiative measure ex- 
tended the initiative to local units of govern- 
ment. In 1908 the people enacted the recall 
of public officials, and also the same year & 
method of electing the State's United States 
Senators by popular vote, the first of its 
in the Nation, and 5 years before a change 
in the Federal Constitution to provide for 
election of Senators by the people instead of 
by legislatures. 

Election of Senators by popular vote had 
been an Issue after 1901 when Governor 
urged the legislature to memorialize Con- 
gress to submit a constitutional amendment 
to the States for ratification. The Oregonian 
editorially supported the Governor's recom“ 
mendation. 

Having the new tool of direct legislation. 
the people initiated a device by which candi- 
dates for the legislature could pledge to voto 
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for the people's choice for United States Sen- 
ator, the choice being expressed by the people 
On the regular election ballot. The device 
Was known as statement No. 1. 

Among other early enactments were the 
employers’ lability law and the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, both of which provided 
Compensation for workers injured in haz- 
ardous industrial employment. 

One notable exception of refusal to adopt 
a progressive measure was the failure in 
three successive elections to adopt women's 
Suffrage. One the fourth try, in 1912, the 
vote was given women, but by only a 4,000 
majority. 

FIGHT LONG ONE 

Oregon's adoption of the initiative and 
Teferendum system in 1902 was not a spon- 
taneouc act, but was the culmination of a 
decade of agitation. Pattern for the system 
Was that in effect in Switzerland. 

One of the earliest and perhaps the most 
Persistent advocates in Oregon was Mrs. So- 
Phana Liewelling, of Milwaukie. 

She and her husband were among the 
early homesteaders. A part of the home- 
Stead is now within the limits of the little 
city of Milwaukie. Mrs. Liewelling, a ecru- 
fading matriarch, made the Milwaukie 
Grange her forum. 

Attorney William S. URen, then residing 
in Oregon City, was the best-known advocate 
Of people's government and is credited with 
drafting the original constitutional amend- 
ment and much other legislation that be- 
Came the superstructure built upon the 
foundation of the original 1902 initiative 
amendment. 

The first organization known to have 
endorsed the idea and the program for its 
adoption was the Oregon State Grange in 
1894. The Federated Trades Council (now 
„ Central Labor Council) fol- 


By the time the measure appeared on the 
ballot, 8 years after its espousal by the State 
grange, most segments of the population 
appeared to be converted. s 

The campaign committee in 1902, oper- 
ating under the title “Direct Legislation 
League,” included numerous citizens of dis- 
tinction whose names have come down in 
history 


Among them were Gov. T. T. Geer; Jona- 
than Bourne, later to be the first United 
States Senator chosen under the “statement 
No. 1” device; George H. Williams, former 
United States Attorney General; Ben Sell- 
ing; Charles E. Ladd; Joseph N. Teal, Judge 
Stephen Lowell; G. Y. Harry, first president 
ot the Oregon State Federation of Labor; 
and Harry Gurr, president of the Portland 
Federated Trades Council. 

Members of the campaign committee wrote 
arguments printed in a campaign document. 

W. Scott, editor of the Oregonian, 
Wrote one such argument emphasizing the 
Value of the referendum provision in these 
Words: “The referendum is an obstacle to 
too much legislation; to legislation in par- 
ticular interests; to partisan legislation; and 
to boss rule.” 

The State federation of labor, organized 
only a month preceding the 1902 election, 
appointed a statewide committee of 33 
Charged with the duty of campaigning on 
election day. (At that time it was not Illegal 
to campaign at the polls.) 

DEMOCRAT MOVES IN 

Former Gov. Oswald West thinks the as- 
tounding sweep of sentiment for the initia- 
tive system may have been a deciding factor 
in the gubernatorial election that June day 
in 1902, and probably furnished the first 
Political reprisal for a candidate for public 


Judge Lowell, an advocate of the initiative 
tatem, was a preconvention candidate for 
Tha Republican nomination for governor. 

Party convention rejected Lowell and 
Rominated W. J. Furnish, a Pendleton 
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banker. The voters took it out on Furnish, 
who was defeated by a small margin by 
George E. Chamberlain, Democratic nom- 
inee. 

Adoption of the initiative system in Ore- 
gon might have occurred earlier than 1902 
but for a provision of the State constitu- 
tion that required two succeeding sessions 
of the legislature to vote to submit a con- 
stitutional amendment to the people and, of 
course, there was no method of submitting 
constitutional change other than by the 
legislature, 

A resolution submitting the initiative 
amendment, introduced by Representative 
John L. Kruse, of Clackamas County, was 
approved by the 1899 legislature, the House 
of Representatives adopting it on a 43-to-9 
vote, and the Senate concurring in a 20-to-8 
vote. 

Adyocates seem to have kept up their agi- 
tation between 1899 and 1901, for the legis- 
lature of the latter year adopted the 1899 
resolution with only one dissenting vote, 
that of Senator Theodore Cameron, of Jack- 
son County. ç 

OTHER STATES ACTIVE 


Oregon was not the first State to use 
direct vote of tbe people in adopting or re- 
jecting legislation. Other States had made 
feeble starts in that direction, and South 
Dakota had adopted an amendment to its 
constitution in 1898 to provide the initia- 
tive system. 

Some 40 States now have some form of pro- 
vision for the citizenry to have some direct 
voice in legislating. 

It is claimed that no State has gone 
further in this direction than has Oregon. 
The Oregon system has had no essential 
change in the 50 years since its citizens first 
voted directiy on legislation, 1904. 

In the half century 371 measures have been 
on the State ballot. 

Of the 198 initiated by petition, 75 were 
adopted and 123 were rejected. The refer- 
endum was invoked on 34 measures adopted 
by the legislature, the legislature being su- 
stained and the measures approved in 15 
bills but reversing the legislature and reject- 
ing 19 bills. 

The legislature referred 139 measures, some 
of which were proposed constitutional 
amendments, which only the people could 
adopt. Of the 139 so referred, the voters ap- 
proved 93 and rejected 46. The legislature in 
submitting statutory acts probably did so in 
some cases because it feared the referen- 
dum would be invoked and the legislature 
rebuked by the people. In still other in- 
stances the legislature may have passed a 
hot-potato measure along to the people. 


PEOPLE GAIN RESPECT 

Few will deny that experience under the 
direct legislation system has developed a 
healthy respect of the people by legislators. 
And if that is true, then the legislature is 
more responsive to the desires of the citi- 
zenry than otherwise would be true. 

The decline in the number of measures 
initiated seems to indicate that the people, 
too, have learned that trivial measures have 
little chance of adoption, that voters are 
becoming more discriminating in their judg- 
ment of legislation. Persons who formerly 
sought to make a business of promoting 
initiative measures are less in evidence in 
recent years. 

Part of the decline in measures gaining 
ballot places undoubtedly is due to a meas- 
ure enacted by the 1935 legislature prohibit- 
ing payment for obtaining signatures on an 
initiative petition, the measure being pro- 
moted by Ray Gill, then master of the State 
grange, and by the late Ben T. Osborne, 
executive secretary of the Oregon State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Previously, when petition pushers had re- 
ceived as much as 10 cents per name, it was 
asserted that some circulators had at- 
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tempted, and possibly on some occasions suc- 
ceeded, in selling filled petitions to persons 
or interests opposing the measures. No pros- 
ecutions resulted from the alleged racket. 
But enactment of the bill prohibiting pay for 
petition circulation ended commercializa- 
tion of initiative legislation in this respect. 
WEAKNESS POINTED OUT 


One criticism of the initiative often heard 
is its use to promote constitutional amend- 
ments when the measures should be statu- 
tory acts. This is pointed out as being in 
part responsible for the extreme lengh of 
the Oregon State constitution. 

A proposed amendment of the initiative 
section of the constitution will appear on 
the State ballot in November this year. It 
would increase the percentage of names re- 
quired to initiate a constitutional amend- 
ment from the present 8 percent of voting 
citizens to 10 percent. 

This would raise the number of names 
required from 37,000 plus to approximately 
48,000. Steadfast defenders of the initiative 
system are opposing the proposal as an enter- 
ing wedge to weaken the system, while sup- 
porters assert that effect of its adoption 
would be to end, or lessen, the tendency to 
make the constitution a catchall for diverse 
statutory enactments, 

EMERGENCY RIGHT SOUGHT 


In recent years agitation has been heard 
for a constitutional amendment to give the 
legislature power to attach the emergency 
clause to tax bills, which would nullify the 
right of referendum on tax legislation. 

The proposed amendment would repeal an 
initiated constitutional provision adopted by 
the people in 1912. That year Oregon citi- 
zens appeared extremely tax conscious, nine 
tax measures being on the State ballot. Of 
the 9, 7 were rejected by close margins, pro- 
hibition of use of the emergency clause re- 
ceived a preponderant majority. 

Since 1912 tax legislation proposals have 
exceeded any other single Issue on the ballot. 
Appearance on the ballot of such proposal 
may be expected to generate more interest 
than any other proposal in the year when 
the issue is submitted to the people. 

Still another criticism of uses to which 
the referendum is put is accusation of un- 
ethical, but not illegal, exploitation. Illus- 
tration of this was an example of recent 
years when the legislature adopted a meas- 
ure placing a costly tax upon a particular 
industry. 

The industry invoked the referendum but 
the legislative act was sustained by a major- 
ity of more than 179,000 on vote of the 
people. The industry affected reported ex- 
penditure of $120,000 attempting to defeat 
the measure. That expenditure was trifling 
when it is considered that the industry 
saved more than ta million in taxes by 
postponing the effective date of the measure 
for almost a year. 

LABOR BILL BEATEN 

At the time the initiative system was 
adopted, its ardent supporters hoped and 
credulously believed the device would insure 
only good legislation would result—good 


. from their point of view. 


There have been bitter disappointments. 
Farmers who preponderantly favor standard 
time found that a measure presumably es- 
tablishing standard time was interpreted to 
do the opposite, but they found their re- 
course in initiating another measure which 
really did accomplish what they wanted. 

Labor, too, like the farmers, had supported 
the direct legislative system, but in 1938 
a measure initiated by some employing in- 
terests placing drastic restrictions on labor 
organizations was adopted by a 50,000 
majority. 

However, labor took the measure to the 
courts where that branch of government 
nullified the bill adopted by the people 
functioning as a legislature. 
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On the other side of the question, the 
people, by adopting a constitutional amend- 
ment in 1952, redistricting the State for 
legislative seats, carried out a mandate of 
the original constitution which the legisla- 
ture had defied through the period from 1911 
to 1952. Legislative reapportion in the låt- 
ter year was adopted by the whopping ma- 
jority of more than 160,000. 

The people of the State have learned that 
any device of government may be used to 
enact, or to seek enactment, of measures 
good or bad, depending upon the point of 
view. 

EFFECT PROVES STRONG 

Regardless of how one views the system 
of direct legislation, few will dispute that 
it has had a profound effect on State legis- 


lation through the initiative and the referen- , 


dum, and- also in an unmeasurable degree 
through its salutary effect upon the legisia- 
tive assembly. 

No one has the temerity to suggest that 
the system be repealed, although there have 
been numerous proposals to limit, most of 
them getting no further than futile at- 
tempts in the legislature to submit amenda- 
tory proposals. 

Nothing on the political horizon in Oregon 
indicates sentiment for drastic revision of 
the direct legislation system. The situation 
is probably well reflected by C. C. Chapman, 
editor of the Oregon Voter, which Is accepted 
as something of a political barometer. The 
publication is regarded as being conservative 
in outlook. 

Editor Chapman, both in the publication 
and before a committee of the legislature in 
1953, declared: “The people of Oregon do 
not want the initiative and referendum mon- 
keyed with. Their resentment against such 
attempts are very keen. Monkeying with it 
is Ike monkeying with a buzz saw.“ 


President’s Pledge to People in TVA Area 
Broken—TVA Steam Plant Denied 
While Three Steam Plants Are To Be 
Built by United States Government in 
Korea—GAO Questions Wisdom and 
Authority of President To Order Atomic 
Energy Commission To Contract for 
Private Power; Urges Competitive Bid- 
ding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, during the 
campaign in Tennessee in 1952 of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower—then Candidate Eisen- 
hower—there appeared in the press a 
cartoon depicting a TVA dam being de- 
stroyed, the TVA system impaired, by 
the election of a Republican Congress 
and President. 

Candidate Eisenhower denounced this 
action and praised the TVA, giving out 
repeated statements of his admiration 
for the work and efficiency of the TVA. 
Yet, today, Mr. Speaker, I must again 
conclude that the cartoon depicted, in 
truth, was the future held for the TVA. 

Since Mr. Eisenhower entered the 
White House, funds have been denied for 
the building of essential, needed and 
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necessary steam generating capacity for 
TVA—and more recently, the President 
has ordered the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to enter into a contract with a 
private syndicate for the purchase of 
from 500,000 to 600,000 kilowatts of 
power instead of procuring this power 
through the TVA system at a greatly re- 
duced cost to the taxpayers of the Na- 
tion. 

The TVA itself is not only being denied 
and has been denied funds for needed 
expansion of its facilities for normal 
growth and defense needs in the area, 
but the President in this unwarranted 
and unprecedented order seems bent on 
destroying the TVA—and the low-cost 
yardstick rate established by the TVA 
operation—and fostering a return to 
high-cost private power for the TVA 
area, 

This proposed contract is opposed by 
three members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission—it is opposed by the TVA 
and, certainly, it is opposed by the tax- 
payers of the Nation who will, in the 
event of its completion, have to foot the 
bill. 

The Acting Comptroller General of the 
United States has questioned the wis- 
dom of the proposed contract, as well 
as the General Manager of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Each has pointed 
out that the private-power contract 
would cost in excess of $3,600,000 a year 
more than a similar arrangement with 
the TVA. The contract is for a 25-year 
period—the ultimate cost of this thing 
is estimated by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s technical staff to be in excess 
of $92 million. TVA's power manager 
puts the figure even higher—at an esti- 
mated increased cost of $139,175,000 over 
the 25-year period of the proposed con- 
tract. 

In addition to this windfall, the pri- 
vate-power combine will get still another 
windfall in the form of the proposed re- 
quirement that TVA will build and main- 
tain transmission lines from the site of 
the plant to be so built to the TVA 
system. 

Should President Eisenhower's shock- 
ing order be carried into effect, a brazen 
deal thus will not only block TVA's ex- 
panding to meet its normal need, but it 
will give the private-power combine a 
foothold in the TVA area it has long been 
seeking and a guaranty to private-power 
companies of huge profits at the expense 
of the American taxpayers. 

The warning of enmity and hostility 
to TVA which were so hotly denied by 
Candidate Eisenhower have now clearly 
been demonstrated. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, as if this 
threat were not sufficiently wounding, 
simultaneously there has been issued by 
the Foreign Operations Administration 
(FOA) a press release to the effect that 
the United States Government through 
the FOA will finance a $30 million 
project for the construction of 3 steam 
plants in Korea to increase the Korean 
Government's power supply. The steam 
plants for Korea will be built at Masan, 
which is near Pusan, at Seoul, and at 
Samchok. 

I am reminded that the President has 
referred to the TVA as “creeping social- 
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ism,” and I am just wondering if he has 
embraced “creeping socialism” for Korea. 

And, I may add, Mr. Speaker, that still 
another distressing and unfortunate as- 
pect of the proposal which has come 
from the White House is the direct m- 
tervention and interference with an 
agency of the executive branch which 
has traditionally operated in a nonparti- 
san and independent atmosphere, with 
primary concern for the Nation’s safety 
and the taxpayers’ money, But here we 
have a regrettable instance of direct in- 
tervention with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission by the Chief Executive—the giv- 
ing of an order to this Commission to 
enter into and to sanction a contract 
which is clearly in excess of what it 
should be, and a contract which would 
clearly penalize the Nation's taxpayers. 
There is evidence strongly showing that 
not only could a contract be let at a 
greatly reduced cost—but there is evi- 
dence that other private power compa- 
nies could execute the contract at a lower 
cost than the well-known syndicate here 
singled out for special favors, if given an 
opportunity to bid. 

Need more be said, Mr. Speaker, on 
the subject of President Eisenhower's 
avowed “friendship” for TVA? 

I think not, Any illusion that the 
President may have been friendly dis- 
posed toward the TVA must now be com- 
pletely discounted and disregarded. 

In this connection, I desire to have in- 
serted in the Appendix of the RECORD 
two editorials recently appearing in the 
press. One, entitled “Mr. Giveaway 
Does It Again,” is from the June 19, last, 
issue of the Nashville Tennessean; the 
other, entitled “Condemning TVA,” is 
from the June 20, last, issue of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald; also, a 
copy of the FOA press release of June 10, 
last, relative to the building of steam 
plants in Korea. 

The editorals and press release follow: 
[From the Nashville Tennessean of June 19, 
1954] 

Mr. Gwrawar Does Ir AGAIN 

Even in an administration that has shown 
® singular capacity for disregard of the na- 
tional interest, the giveaway President 
Eisenhower has now ordered over the objec- 
tions of the Atomic Energy Commission 
assumes monumental proportions. 

From the standpoint of the American peo- 
ple, there simply is no way to justify the 
Presidential order that the AEC contract 
with a private power syndicate for a steam 
plant that would supply electric power to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

For what purports to be an economy ad- 
ministration, the cost factor alone should 
have been sufficient reason for expanding 
TVA’s facilities enough to meet the 
needs instead of negotiating this circuitous 
handout to the private power industry. 

According to the AEC’s technical staff, the 
projected 25-year contract will cost the Gov- 
ernment $92,125,000 more than if the power 
were supplied by its own publicly owned 
project—the TVA, And the TVA power 
manager puts the figure even higher; his 
estimate is that the taxpayers of the Nation 
will be out an additional $139,175,000 over 
the 25-year stretch, 

Either figure is staggering when viewed 9% 
an unnecessary expenditure. It is small 
wonder indeed that the AEC refused to ac 
cept responsibility for the decision but in- 
stead passed the issue back to the "higher 
authority” on whose instructions it bad 
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explored the possibility of contracting for 
private power. j 

Nor is it surprising, though it may be un- 
usual, to find the Nation's Acting Comp- 
troller General criticizing the President for 
giving no consideration to the lowest bidder. 

More is involved, however, than just the 
added cost; for in forcing this strange course 
of action upon the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the President bas placed that body ina 
strange, new role. 

This is so because the power that will be 
provided by the new plant will not go 
directly to any of the AEC’s installations. 
Instead, it will go into the TVA system to 
make up for 600,000 kllowatts of the power 
the TVA is furnishing AEC. 

By that roundabout process, the President 
has evaded—for the time being, at least— 
the necessity of expanding the TVA enough 
to mect the normal defense needs of the 
valley. 

But in so doing he has involved the AEC 
in what one of its three commissioners in 
the majority opposing the arrangement de- 
scribes as “a matter remote from its respon- 
sibility.” That is, Mr. Eisenhower has put 
the Commission “into the business of being 
the broker for power.” 

In this capacity the AEC will be respon- 
sible for fantastic concessions to the private 
power syndicate. This governmental agency, 
it is revealed. will pay all State, local, and 
Federal taxes on the private plant. More- 
over, it will be required to pay one-half the 
cost of the plant over $107,250,000 and up to 
$117 million. 

And as if these windfalls were not enough, 
the private combine will get another in the 
form of a requirement that TVA build and 
maintain the transmission lines from the 
West Memphis plant to the TVA system. 

The net effect of this brazen deal will be 
to block needed TVA expansion, to give pri- 
vate power the foothold in the TVA ares it 
has been secking so long, and to guarantee 
the participating companies a huge bullt-in 
profit at the expense of the American tax- 
payer. 

It is not without reason, therefore, that 
Senator Atsrar Gorse bas denounced the pro- 
posal as “a deal to operate Dixon-Yates (the 
utilities syndicate) at maximum efficiency.” 

And in ordering this incredible contract, 
President Eisenhower not only has reempha- 
sized his hostility to public power but has 
demonstrated the hollowness of his platt- 
tudes about encouraging local private inter- 
ests to develop power projects. 

For Middle South Utilities, Inc., and the 
Southern Co. are not local interests but are 
ai companics with headquarters in New 

ork. 

They represent big business in a big way. 
And because they do, they can now look for- 
ward to bountiful rewards won at the ex- 
Pense of the public interest and bestowed by 
an administration that points proudly to 
its business philosophy. 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 20, 1954] 


Conprarmninc TVA 


President Eisenhower’ letter instructing 
the Atomic Energy Commission in egeet to 
Pureliage power from certain private utility 
companies is unfortunate from every point 
Of view. Asa matter of administration, this 
kind ot interference with the independent 
Judgment of a commision is mixchieyoun, 
In terms of business practice, it is an un- 
economic and tmprudent arrangement, cer- 

n to prove cortly to American taxpayers, 
Considered ns policy, it seem to reficct a 
doctrinaire preference for private power in- 
stead of public power, regard ies of the needs 
&nd problems of a specific situation, Indeed, 
it seems an unhappy reversion to the Presi- 
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dent's reference to TVA just a year ago as an 
example of “creeping socialism.” - 

Through the Bureau of the Budget, the 
President has virtually ordered the AEC to 
do what 3 of its 5 Commissioners actively 
oppose and what the other 2 regard if not 
with misgivings at least without fervor. The 
Commission is to sign a 25-year contract 
with a private syndicate for the purchase of 
590,000 to 600,000 kilowatts of power to be 
provided for a new $107 million plant in the 
Memphis area. This new private plant will 
be used to serve residents of the area who 
now get their power from TVA, and it will 
also serve as a justification for denying TVA 
the funds it has requested for the purchase 
of steam plants to meet the power needs of 
the AEC and of area residents. In short, 
the AEC, which does not now need additional 
power, is being used, as Senator Gore put it, 
“to prevent the TVA from bullding more 
capacity.” 

Representative CHET Horr has per- 
formed an immensely useful public service 
in bringing out the uneconomic aspects of 
this arrangement. His persistent question- 
ing elicited from Brig. Gen. Kenneth D. 
Nichols, AEC general manager, an acknowl- 
edgment that the AEC staff hns estimated 
the private power contract will cost about 
3.6 million a year more than a similar 


“arrangement with TVA. 


“Over the life of the contract [Mr. Hort- 
FIELD ascerted}] American taxpayers will pay 
at least $90 million more than the cost of 
equivalent power supplied by TVA. The 
public will foot the bill while the private 
utilities get a free ride. At the end of the 
ride the private utilities will own the auto- 
mobile paid for by the taxpayers.” 

We applaud the determination of Repre- 
sentatives HoLIFELD and MELVIN Price, both 
members of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, to take their fight 
against the administration power proposal 
to the floor of the House. It is really a fight 
for TVA's life, There have been few Ameri- 
can achievements of the 20th century which 
have contributed more to the public welfare 
than TVA's achievement in enriching the 
great Tennessee Valley and harnessing the 
Tennessee River and its tributaries for the 
welfare of the valley's residents. That mag- 
nificent American development must not 
now be stifled out of a mere doctrinaire oppo- 
sition to public power and a nightmare fear 
of “creeping socialism.” 

Forrtcn OrraTions ADMINISTHATION PRESS 
TRELEASE 5 


Wasnincton, June 10.—The FOA today 
announced a $30 million authorization for 
buillding three new thermal (steam) electric 
powerplants in the Republic of Korea which 
will add 100,000 kilowatts to South Korea's 
power supply. 

The power project is the largest single au- 
thorization approved for South Korca, and 
will provide a foundation upon which the 
country’s overall economic rehabilitation 
may be achieved. It and other power proj- 
ects now underway will quadruple the coun- 
try's avallable power. 7 

The present 4 hydro and $ therma 
plants In South Koren are currently capable 
of producing 68,000 kilowatts of firm ca- 
pacity. Rehabilitation work now being 
done on them will increase this to 143,000 
kilowatts. 

Sincé 1947, when the Russians cut of 
South Korea's Sow of power from North 
Korea, two American military power-fener- 
ating barges have been pumping power into 
the South Korean electric cystem at a cost 
estimated at 63 million a year. The two 
barges, which have been providing about 
half as much power as the entire South Ko- 
rean power system, will be removed upon 
completion of the new thermal plants. 
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The $30 million will finance the estimated 
dollar costs of a contract negotiated last 
week in Seoul between the Government of 
Korea and the Pacific Bechtel Corp., with 
offices in San Francisco, which will design 
and construct the plants and train Koreans 
to operate them. The work is to be com- 
pleted within 30 months. 

The Korean Government is adding 720 
million hwan (equal to 64 million) from its 
own resources to pay costs, such as local 
labor and materials, which can be met from 
Korean currency. It lis estimated that 
Bechtel will take about 300 American engi- 
neers and construction technicians to Korea 
to supplement local labor forces in the con- 
struction work. 

One plant of 50,000 kilowatt capacity is to 
be bult at Masan, which is near Pusan on 
the southern tip of Korea. One 25,000 Kilo- 
watt plant will be built at Seoul, and another 
at Samchok, on the east coast. 

The plants will be designed and equipped 
to burn pulverized Korean anthracite coal, 
but also will be capable of operating at full 
capacity on fuel oil. 

Ninety percent of Korean electric power 
has historically been generated in the indus- 
trial area north of the 38th parallel. One 
of the objectives of American programs is 
the establishment of a self-sufficient econ- 
omy in South Korea as soon as possible. 
South Korean sources of electric power are 
basic to this objective. 


The New York engineering firm of Burns 
& Roe, Inc., is rehabilitating two of the ex- 
isting thermal plants under the terms of a 
$3,600,000 contract with the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency. This con- 
tract covers the rebuilding of a portion of 
the transmission network, and the repair of 
a number of substations. It will add 75,000 
kilowatts in firm capacity to the existing 
output. 

Also underway is an FOA-financed con- 
tract with International Engineering Co,, 
Inc., of San Francisco, for repair of the huge 
Hwachon hydroelectric plant north of the 
38th parallel, which was captured by the 
U. N. forces. 


FOA has set aside $720,000 as an initial 
zum to put the Hwachon generating plant 
into full operation and to launch a survey to 
determine total costs of rehabilitating the 
installation. ‘The big dam, located on the 
Han River about 15 miles north of the par- 
allel, is the largest hydroelectric installation 
available to South Korea. One of its tur- 
bines, capable of producing 27,000 kidowatts 
of power, has been out of tion since 
the Communist fighting. With both tur- 
bines back in operation, it will produce at 
the rate of 54,000 kilowatts during most of 
the year. The big dam, built in the 1930's, 
Was poorly constructed and has been wenk- 
ened by war damage and the fow of water 
over the years. A preliminary survey has 
been made to determine the amount of re- 
construction that may be required. 

Along with the electric power develop- 
ment, FOA and the U. N. Command are 
financing the development and expansion of 
Korean mines, and bullding railway lines 
to connect them with the railroad network, 

Upon completion of the new powerplants, 
the Bechtel firm will supervise their opera- 
tion for an additional 12 months, during 
which time they will train Korean techni- 
clans in thelr maintenance and operation. 

The $30 million authorization brings to 
#158 minton the expenditures so far author- 
ized out of this fiscal year’s ¢200 million 
FOA funds. Additional purchase requests 
from Koreas, totaling @42 million, are being 
processed to complete the fiscal 1954 pro- 
gram. 
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Depletion Level Should Remain Same 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Depletion Level Should Remain 
Same,” which appeared in the June 12, 
1954, issue of the Owensboro Messenger, 
of Owensboro, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

DEPLETION LeveL SHOULD REMAIN SAME 


From time to time since 1934 there have 
been various proposals made to Congress re- 
garding the provision in the Internal Rey- 
enue Code which allows persons deriving 
income from oll a deduction of 27 percent 
of the gross income or 50. percent of the 
net income (whichever is less). This is the 
so-called oll-depletion allowance, which has 
been a part of the tax code since 1926. 

The proposals made to Congress have, in 
general, sought a reduction of the amount 
allowed for depletion; currently there is a 
bill before Congress which will reduce the 
depletion allowance to 15 percent. The pro- 
posals made in the past were turned down 
by the congressional committees that studied 
them. We predict that the current bill will 
likewise be turned down. 

Congress established the depletion provi- 
sion in order to assure an adequate supply 
of oll. Such a system has proved to be a 
practical method of setting aside a suffi- 
cient part of oil income and providing suffi- 
cient incentive to spend this income in 
exploration and developing new oil reserves. 
Assurance of an adequate supply of domes- 
tically produced oil is deemed by our mill- 
tary leaders essential to our national secu- 
rity. With our Government continuing to 
fight a cold war, it would seem to be most 
unwise to throw up a barrier in the way of 
making new oll discoveries in the United 
States. Should there be an outbreak of war, 
foreign sources of oll would be cut off from 
us with the result that our military effort 
would be greatly hampered. 

In view of the fact that our present oil 
reserves are nowhere near the point of ex- 
haustion, it is not necessary that we rely 
on foreign sources with a view to consery- 
ing our own supplies for the future. It 
should also be noted that it takes consid- 
erable preparation and time to put a dis- 
covered oil field in production once it is 
found. For the oll industry to meet a sud- 
den demand upon it because of an outbreak 
of war it is necessary that production facili- 
ties be in readiness. 

In supporting the opposition to any effort 
to reduce the depletion allowance, Lt. Gen, 
Ernest O. Thompson, of the Texas Railroad 
Commission, made some very strong points 
against such proposals. His statements, as 
made in an address at an Oil Progress Week 
celebration, are paraphrased, as follows: 

“The quest for oll is a difficult one. New 
discovery or so-called wildcat wells are suc- 
cessful only 1 in 9 holes. Eight of every 
9 efforts are fallures—dry holes. 

“The chances of finding even a very small 
oll field are 1 in 16 tries. A small field is 
one that would supply the United States with 
oil for only 4 hours. Since we use 6 million 
barrels a day, a i-million-barrel oil field 
would be only a 4 hours’ supply for the 
United States. 

“Chances of finding a small field which 
would supply the Nation’s needs for 2 days 
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medium-sized oll field are 1 in 330 tries. 
Such a field would supply America’s needs 
for 1 week and would be a 42-million-barrel 
field in ultimate recoverable oil. 

More remote are the chances of hitting 
a major oll field, as they are only 1 in 911. A 
major oil field is defined as one that will pro- 
duce over 100 million barrels of oll in its 
life. 

“Only depletion makes such exploratory 
efforts possible, and the depletion comes only 
out of the money the producer makes—if he 
makes it. The man who has only dry holes 
gets no depletion allowance. 

“Depletion is the recognition that every 
time you take out a hundred barrels of oll 
there is just that much less oil (capital) in 
your reserve under the ground. 

“If the people knew these facts, there 
would be no effort made to change the law; I 
mean there would be no successful effort pos- 
sible in the face of an informed electorate. 

“The people are fair when they are fully 
and fairly informed. 

“Although the fact goes contrary to a 
widely held opinion, the oil industry is not 
the biggest moneymaker among our many 
industries. It makes less than the average 
on the money invested in general business, 
surprising as this may seem. But the fol- 
lowing statistics prove this fact: 

“A total of 400 other industries make more 
profits than does the oil industry. 

“The record shows that the oil industry 
makes 4.27 cents on the dollar after taxes. 
The average for 400 other industries is 4.48 
cents on the dollar after taxes. 

“On every oll-industry-dollar revenue 
there is paid 5.71 cents in Federal and State 
income taxes. Other industries pay 4.19 
cents in income taxes. 


“So the oll industry is not only paying 
its way in taxes, but it pays even a greater 
tax percentage than many other industries, 
Oil, in fact, pays more taxes and takes less 
net profit than any of the other industries 
of this country.” 

Critics of the present percentage allow- 
ance would have us believe that it is too 
large. But we suggest that the oil industry 
is not closed to new equity capital, and, 
should other taxpayers care to take advan- 
tage of the oil-depletion allowance, nothing 
is to prevent them from investing in oil 
wells and taking the chance should they be 
lucky enough to hit a well. So far as we 
are informed, taxpayers are not clamoring 
to put dollars into oil exploration and de- 
velopment. If we can assume that the oil 
industry ls not overcrowded, then it follows 
that the depletion allowance is not exor- 
bitant. Oil producers point out that only 
1 well in 9 drilled is a producer, Even 
with the 2744-percent allowance, the 1-to-9- 
odds apparently are not very good for the 
tremendous majority of American investors 
and this lends fuel to the argument that the 
27% percent is not disproportionate to the 
risk involved. 

Accordingly, it is our bellef that Congress 
should once again turn down the proposal 
to reduce the oll-depletion allowance below 
its present level of 27½ percent. 


Tariffs on Imported Textile Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


are 1 in 53, while chances of discovering a Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from President Eisenhower: 
THe Warre House, 
Washington, June 17, 1954. 
The Honorable Enrra Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: I want to thank you 
very much for your letter of June 10 trans- 
mitting a petition from the citizens of your 
home city of Lowell, Mass., and neighboring 
communities with respect to possible future 
action affecting tariffs on imported textile 
products. 

In my message to the Congress on foreign 
economic policy, I indicated that further 
progress in enlarging profitable world trade 
must be made gradually and in the light 
of what is best in the interest of the Ameri- 
can economy as well as the economies of 
friendly nations in the free world. It was 
for that reason that, in my recommendation 
with respect to the extension and amend- 
ment of the Trade Agreements Act, I spe- 
cifically endorsed the escape clause and peril 
point provisions ot the present law. These 
provisions, as you know, are specifically 
designed as safeguards against unjustifiable 
changes affecting the American economy. 

I want to express my deep appreciation to 
you for bringing this petition from your 
people to my attention. I want to assure 
you and to assure them that the views set 
forth will recelve careful attention in any 
specific matter coming before me for 
judgment. 

Sincerely, 
Dwiocnt D. EISENHOWER. 


— 


While the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Procrastinates Unemployed Rail- 
roaders Go Hungry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
residents of Altoona, Pa., and protesting 
the unnecessary delay of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission regarding tariffs 
for the new piggy-back service on the 
Nation's railroads. 

The following editorial from the June 
19, 1954, issue of the Altoona (Pa.) Mir- 
ror charges: 

The question of rates may be a weighty one 
in the opinion of the members of the ICC. 
So is the question of eating for men who may 
be kept from gainful employment while the 
Commission takes 7 months to decide the 
matter. 


Mr. Speaker, there are nearly 7,000 
railroaders unemployed in the city of 
Altoona, and if the ICC will permit the 
railroaders of the Nation to put into 
operation the new piggy-back service, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad shops at Al- 
toona will be called upon to build 200 
new piggy-back cars which means the 
recall of hundreds of unemployed rail- 
roaders, 

While the ICC procrastinates, railroad 
employees in Altoona are trying to exist 
on unemployment insurance, surplus 
commodities, and public assistance. 
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The editorial follows: 
PROCRASTINATING BUREAUCRACY 


If American business and industry would 
take as long a time to decide the important 
questions that continually confront them as 
the Interstate Commerce Commission seems 
about to take to decide an issue concerning 
tariffs for the new piggy-back service of the 
railroads, the country would soon come to a 
standstill. The question of rates may be a 
weighty one in the opinion of the members 
of the ICC. So is the question of eating for 
men who may be kept from gainful employ- 
ment while the Commission takes 7 months 
to decide the matter. 

Sometimes it seems to those of us who 
fre just casual observers of the actions of 
the many commissions, investigating com- 
mittees, and other forms of bureaucracy that 
have grown up over the past 50 years that 
the Nation would be much better off without 
them. It also appears to some of us that 
they have assumed powers far beyond those 
intended for them by the acts of legislative 
bodies that created them. 

If three men who are but a division of 
the ICC can stall a program that has cap- 
tured the public imagination for a period 
of 7 months, it seems to us that it is about 
time for the real Government of the people 
to start clipping a few wings or taking away 
some of the self-invested power that these 
superstructures of Government seem to have 
abrogated unto themselves, 

If the rates proposed by the six major 
railroads serving over 75 percent of the peo- 
ple of the United States seem to be in error, 
then it would be only logical for the division 
of the ICC which seems to have so much 
power to call for a new schedule. Certainly 
it should not take 7 months for that to be 
prepared. If the rate schedule is substan- 
tially correct, then there is no excuse for 
any delay whatever in allowing the railroads 
to put the plan into operation. 

It may be that men in tvory towers do not 
know that this great industrial Nation of 
ours is straining at the seams to recover from 
readjustment from wartime economy to 
what all of us hope will be a long period of 
peacetime production for use. 

It may be that they do not have the word 
unemployment in their copious volumes of 
writs, decisions, and powers, but in case they 
do not know the word we hasten to assure 
them that it is an unpleasant one for those 
who are unemployed. 

A prosperous economy ie bulit upon many 
factors. Some of the main factors are ample 
production at a cost that is within the 
province of the purchaser. The great secret 
behind American prosperity has been the 
ability of industry and agriculture to pro- 
duce a constantly expanding number of 
goods and services at a cost bracket that 
is within the range of the public's purse. 

Great production facilities are useless 
without equally great distribution facili- 
ties, and rail transportation plays an impor- 
tant role in the distribution of American 
goods and services. For any nation as great 
as ours to place the power to disrupt such 
a great transportation system within the 
hands of 3 men and to allow them to 
disrupt this planned distribution for as much 
us 7 months by a 2-to-1 vote seems fantastic. 

The days of kings and emperors was sup- 
posed to have ended for this Nation at least 
some 178 years ago this coming July. The 
American system of free enterprise was built 
by leaders unnhumpered by the royal edicts 
of kings and emperors or all-powerful bu- 
reaucrats. 

Sometimes we have gone a little astray 
and there have been times when power- 
drunk individuals have seized the reins for 
a brief span and ruled for a time as auto- 
crats, Eventually, all such individuals have 
been disposed of in one way or another and 
most frequently after they have committed 
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the fatal blunder of seeking to seize too 
much power. 

This is a nation which develops leadership. 
Try as we might, we cannot visualize as 
leaders any individual or group of individ- 
uals as leaders who seek to hold back prog- 
ress by delaying action. It may take the 
combined power of several diesel units to 
drag them down the rails of progress, but 
an aroused public opinion has the power 
of a million diesels and we hope that in this 
instance the public, which deserves the best 
possible service at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, rises up in its righteous wrath and 
says, “This cannot happen here.“ 


* 


National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 21,1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
sponsored and supported legislation for 
the benefit of the handicapped during all 
my legislative service, both in the Ore- 
gon Legislature and in the National Con- 
gress, and I am glad to include as part of 
these remarks a letter and statement of 
Paul A. Strachan, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of the Physically Handi- 
capped, Inc., calling attention to the 
10th anniversary of National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week, as fol- 
lows: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF THE 

PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED, INC., 

Washington, D. C., June 18, 1954. 
To All Members of Congress. 

Dear Frienps: Your attention 18 respect- 
Tully invited to copy of my annual letter to 
all Governors of States and Territories, re- 
specting operations of National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week, in particular, 
and, discussion of the whole handicapped 
program, generally. 

I am sure you will find much of interest 
therein, and offer the further suggestion that 
this might be inserted in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, together with such 
comments as you deem appropriate, 

With best wishes, I am, 


Sincerely, 
PAUL A. STRACHAN, 
President. 
JUNE 17, 1954. 

The tenth anniversary of National Em- 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week will 
be observed, this year, from October 3 
through October 9. I trust you have alerted 
your governor's committee on employment 
of handicapped to see that this significant 
national event is properly celebrated in your 
State. 

The national kickoff dinner, officially 
launching NEPH Week will be held at the 
National Press Club auditorium, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Friday, October 1, and we hope 
555 will send a representative to this annual 

ner, 


Each year, as author and sponsor of NEPH 
Week, I write all governors of States, citing 
the record of achievement under segis of 
the week and offering such suggestions as 
may be pertinent, to improve the whole 
handicapped program. 

Since 1940, overall placements of handi- 
capped, cumulatively, approximate more 
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than 3 million through activities of Fed- 
eral-State employment services, and those 
placed during the week total 366,096, of 
whom 224,345 were disabled veterans. It is 
further estimated that more than 700,000 
have been placed through private agencies, 
organizations, and individuals, 

Of those placed by Federal-State agencies, 
statistics show that approximately $3,250,- 
000,000 has been earned by them in salaries 
or wages, and they have paid taxes to the 
various instrumentalities of Government of 
more than #800 million. Therefore, there 
can be no question but that this program 
has proven practical and beneficial, and, en- 
tirely apart from its humanitarian aspects 
it has paid for itself a thousandfold. 

Again I urge that you appoint practical, 
experienced people to your Governor’s com- 
mittee, and once more I assert the positive 
necessity of integrating this program into a 
regular part of labor-management relations. 

The handicapped program as a whole, of 
which NEPH Week is a vital part, must con- 
tinually expand, in the light of experiment 
and further additional knowledge gained 
through experience. Placement in itself is 
essential if the whole program is to succeed, 
because what is the use of spending mil- 
Uons—even billions—of public moneys for 
treatment, training, counseling, and guid- 
ance, etc., unless the end is a job? 

NEPH Week opened the door to greater 
employment of handicapped, based upon ac- 
tual knowledge of their capacities and abil- 
ities. But in addition there must be an 
overall program, into which each phase is in- 
tegrated, and given adequate recognition and 
support. 

There is now pending before the Congress 
a bill to establish a Federal Agency for 
Handicapped (S. 2570; H. R. 2096, 2463, etc.), 
and action is anticipated this session. This 
bill constitutes the first overall program con- 
taining all elements of successful opera- 
tion—medical services; education and train- 
ing; vocational guidance and counseling; and 
selective placement—ever presented to 
Congress. 

More important, tt makes a beginning, 
through establishment of an interagency 
committee on rehabilitation and employ- 
ment of handicapped, on coordinating the 
varied activities of the present 35 Federal 
agencies, each of which now has a part of the 
program. This would establish the program 
on a sound business base and enable it to be 
operated in the interest of the taxpayers on 
a more economical and efficient plane. 

Again, I assert, this Federal agency for 
handicapped bill does not, in any way, dis- 
turb the present Federal-State relationship, 
except that it will provide more means to 
effectuate a sound overall program for handi- 
capped. 

At this time, when unemployment is ris- 
ing, and selective placement of handicapped 
is imperative, if they are to have any oppor- 
tunity for employment, there must and 
should be close tion between the 
Federal Government, and all States, in the 
operation and development of this program, 
and to that end I most earnestly request 
that you immediately favorably consider 
appointment of a coordinator, in your State, 
who would supervise, generally, the activities 
of the several agencies dealing with prob- 
lems of handicapped, including the State 
employment service: State rehabilitation 
service; certain parts of the State clvil-serv- 
ice commission; workmen's compensation, 
etc. 

Such coordinator is needed because the 
Federal trend is bound to take the course of 
ultimate appointment of a similar coordi- 
nator for all Federal agencies having to do 
with this program, and it would greatly fa- 
cilitate matters if the States now take af- 
firmative action along similar lines. 

Also, the necessity of providing ample 
funds for all phases of the handicapped pro- 
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gram, on both Federal and State levels, 18 
clear. This must no longer be regarded as 
a charity proposition, but, instead, a cold- 
blooded, economic necessity. We cannot go 
on, year after year, piling up 2 million per- 
sons injured or diseased in industry alone, 
of whom some 350,000 are permanently dis- 
abled, when rehabilitation processes of Fed- 
eral-State agencies only restore to useful- 
ness approximately 60,000. Permitting such 
a colossal “human scrap pile” to even exist 
in our great Nation is not only a terrific 
waste of our human resources, but it is a 
disgrace, and must be remedied at once. 

We must consider the handicapped as as- 
sets—not liabilities. We must provide 
means, when such are necessary, so that the 
individual may be given essential treatment, 
training, counseling, and placement, rather 
than continue the totally inadequate public. 
assistance programs, which neither “assist,” 
nor remedy the evil. We must substitute a 
broad program, even if it costs billions of 
dollars, so that our own people, right here 
at home, will be brought to a state of physi- 
cal and mental proficiency that will enable 
them to earn a living, wholly or In part, and 
thus take their share of responsibility, as 
citizens, for the upkeep and defense of our 
country. 

In short, we must adopt a national pro- 
gram that provides for a capital investment 
in the individual, so that he or she will no 
longer be dependent upon a public dole, or 
a sadly insufficient charity. Public assist- 
ance, in itself, produces nothing; is expen- 
sive, and, on experience, has proven wholly 
inadequate to meet the needs of our 38 
million handicapped citizens, 

I am sure that you are personally inter- 
ested in this matter and urge that you give 
our program full support, knowing, as we do, 
from experience, that the program, as so far 
adopted, has proven immeasurably beneficial 
to the Nation as a whole, and that, for every 
dollar expended thereupon, more than $10 
has been returned in products and services. 

I will be glad to advise you in any way 
that will benefit the work of agencies under 
your direction, and assure you of my desire 


Sincerely, 
PAUL A. STRACHAN, 
President, American Federation of 
the Physically Handicapped, Inc, 
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Coal Moves South to Power Growth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “Coal Moves South to Power 
Growth,” which appeared in the June 14, 
1954, issue of the Madisonville Mes- 
senger, of Madisonville, Ky. 

The phenomenal expansion of the 
South as an industrial section of the 
Nation, plus the continued development 
of TVA and the atomic plants located 
there has as a byproduct increased the 
steady shipment of coal to that section. 
As all of these markets expand so will 
the demand for larger and larger ship- 
ments of coal into the South, which 
should do much to keep in force during 
peacetime an industry which is a neces- 
sity in case of national emergency. As 
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pointed out by the Madisonville (Ky.) 
Messenger, the industrial South is moy- 
ing ahead, and a substantial and grow- 
ing coal market is a present reality and 
a future expectation. 

I include at this point in the RECORD 
the editorial: 

Coal. Moves SOUTH To POWER GROWTH 


One of the major economic factors affect- 
ing the plans of American businessmen for 
two decades has been the striking industrial 
growth of the South. This growth has had 
meaning for the coal industry, among other 
things, in the increased demand for energy 
and heat. Appalachian Coals looks over this 
question of growth as applied to coal de- 
mand, and comes up with some interesting 
facts. 

In 1953, business volume in the 16-State 
historic South totaled $217,800,000,000, some 
25.8 percent of the national total. The rate 
of growth has been averaging about one- 
fifth greater than in the other 32 States since 
1939. Compared to that year, 1953 has re- 
corded a 375-percent increase for the South, 
as against 309 percent for the other States. 

Significantly, this larger volume has not 
been achieved merely by a larger population. 
Actually, the South’s proportion of total pop- 
ulation has not increased since 1930, ac- 
counting for 33.6 percent of the national total 
in that year, and 33.4 percent in 1953. Busi- 
ness dollar volume per capita has therefore 
shown an important growth, and there is 
ample margin for further increase as eyl- 
denced by the 1953 data which reveals that 
per capita business dollar volume in the 
South was $4,112 per capita as against $5,933 
in other States. 

The trend toward an industrialized South 
is also revealed in the data on farm income 
and harvested acreage. In the 13-year period 
ending in 1953, the South’s share of farm 
cash income showed a rise from 30.6 percent 
to 31.9 percent of the Nation's total. This 
was achieved despite a drop in harvested 
acreage, which in 1940 amounted to some 
85 percent of the United States total, and to 
only 29.4 percent in 1953. 

Evidence of the greater proportion of busi- 
ness volume is found in manufacturing and 
mining, in addition to the modest increase 
in farm income. In 1939, the South re- 
corded 19.7 percent of manufacturing 
volume in the Nation, rising to nearly 22 
percent in 1953, The rise in mining output 
has been even more spectacular, rising from 
40.2 percent of the national total in 1939 to 
53.8 percent in 1953—not all by any means 
attributable to ofl and gas growth. 

That southern business leaders are look- 
ing for a continuation of the strong growth 
trend is found in the figures on construc- 
tion as published by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Where in 1939 construction put- 
in-place was about one-third that in the 
other 32 States, this had grown to about 
One-half the other States total in 1953. Ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the national total, 
1 volume amounted to 25.2 per- 
cen e nation’s building in 1939, rising 
to 34.6 percent in 1953. jii 

The growth leadership in textile manu- 
facturing, apparel output, pulp-paper man- 
ufacturing, and chemical output has moved 
to the South in the past 15 years. In the 
manufacture of textiles, the South is now 
the principal producing area, accounting for 
over half—52.7 percent—of the 1953 volume, 
compared to only 36.5 percent in 1939. 

To power this growth, coal is moving to 
the South in larger quantities in the postwar 
years. Fully detailed statistics are not avall- 
able, but those that are substantiate the 
growth trend. For „one of the ex- 
panding coal markets in the South is the 
electric utilities which have shown an un- 
usual gain in recent years, 

A recent Federal Power Commission re- 
lease forecasts the electric energy require- 
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ments through 1956 by regions. For the 
United States as a whole, an increase of 32.5 
percent over 1953 generation is looked for 
in 1956. The figure for the Southeast is 61.5 
percent, and 33.8 percent for the South Cen- 
tarl States. 

The industrial South is moving ahead; and 
a substantial and growing coal market is a 
present reallty and a future expectation. 


Collective Action in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
the eyes of the American people focused 
on Asia the following address of Adm. 
Arthur Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, is interesting and in- 
formative. 

The address was delivered before the 
national convention of the American 
Red Cross, Los Angeles, Calif., June 16, 
1954, and is as follows: 

COLLECTIVE ACTION IN ASIA 

Mr. Harriman, members, and friends of the 
American Red Cross, it warms my heart to 
come before this assembly and thank you in 
person for your splendid contribution on be- 
half of the welfare of our Armed Forces. 
Undoubtedly one of the major contributions 
to our Armed Forces welfare, both in World 
War II and since, has been that of the Red 
Cross. 

As you realize, a military commander al- 
ways is sensitive to the well-being of his 
command. That is part of his business and 
he lives with it. For many years now, and in 
particular for the past 12 years, I have been 
trying to thank the American Red Cross and 
to tell them how grateful I am for their 
work with the soldiers, sailors, airmen, and 
marines in my commands. 


feeling of gratitude is one which I share with 
many fellow countrymen. The Red Cross has 
done much for the good of the Armed Forces 
and for the good of the country. 

At the Government rally in Febru for 
this year’s Red Cross campaign, I sald: “This 
is a reflection of one of America's strongest 
traditions * * * the tradition of community 
teamwork.” I say it again here, because 
tonight I would like to emphasize the im- 
portance of teamwork and collective action 
in our national security affairs. 

Teamwork is essential, Among free men, 
it should be a universal rule of conduct. 
It has never been more important than it 
is today. I hope that we will always work 
for it, and endeavor to achieve it to a greater 
and greater degree, 

So grave are today’s events, however, that 
all of us should strive to understand them 
and, if possible, determine thelr significance 
for our national security, our freedom, and 
our future life. Are the borders of free 
nations fortified with determination and res- 
olution? Or can those borders be erased by 
the floodwaters of an international despo- 
tim which wash in upon us to submerge 
whole countries at a time? 


COMMUNIST MENACE 

At the beginning of this year, President 
Eisenhower warned In his state of the Union 
message that: “American freedom is threat- 
ened so long as the world Communist cone 
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epiracy exists in its present scope, power, 
and hostility.” 

Today, the threat seems even more intense. 
There is no need to deal in vagaries and 
ambiguities about it. In essence, we are 
confronted with the diabolical enmity of 
international communism, supported by the 
power position of the men in the Kremlin. 

In certain respects, the Soviet leaders en- 
joy a competitive advantage. For example, 
through repression they can speak with a 
single voice. They can control natural re- 
sources, mobilize manpower, adjust finances, 
and promote conspiracy, Within wide limits, 
they can marshal great amounts of political 
and psychological pressure, or great military 
power, by squeezing it out of the masses un- 
der their domination, 

In addition, they can continue to create 
situations which pose to us courses of ac- 
tions, all of which are unpleasant, or which 
have definite disadvantages for us. They are 
expert at creating and exploiting issues and 
conducting cold war. The threat is not a 
short-term threat, nor is it exclusively a 
military threat. 

The military aspects of the Communist 
threat are the most easily recognized and 
the most assessable, We know that the So- 
viets have military strength, great natural 
resources, and a powerful industry. We 
know that the Red forces are aggressive and 
that they can attack in any direction. They 
can and do conduct aggression by proxy, 
as in Greece and in Korea, utilizing the forces 
of some satellite suffering Soviet domina- 
tion. And, what is of grave concern at all, 
the Soviets now have nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear devices. 

But the other Communist threats to peace 
and freedom are not always so easily recog- 
nized nor so readily understood. These are 
the sinister and devious operations in the 
political, economic, scientific, psychological, 
and spiritual fields of human endeavor. In 
many ways these other threats are the more 
dangerous. They are war by means of di- 
plomacy, money, ideas, sabotage, subversion, 
and politics, 

-Within the short space of 15 years, com- 
munism has amassed under its control five 
times its population prior to World War II, 
and millions of square miles of land com- 
plete with resources. Whole countries have 
been dragged behind the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains. 

There is a lesson for us here. The lesson 
is this: In a world menaced by powcr- 
hungry aggressors, there are certain posi- 
tions and issues which free nations must 
show themselves willing to defend with firm 
measures; diplomatic measures where pos- 
sible, and military measures, if necessary, 
when all others have falled. 

ASIA 


At this moment, the immediate target of 
Communist aggressor forces in Asia. Spe- 
cifically it is southeast Asla, but their ob- 
jective encompasses the whole of the Far 
East., The fight is now in Indochina, Who 
is there to say that it will not be in Thai- 
land next, and then perhaps in some other 
country? 

Asia is much more than an area of far- 
away places with strange-sounding names. 
It is the world’s greatest land mass and the 
world's greatest congestion of population. 
Potentially, it is the world's greatest source 
of raw materials. Unfortunately, it is cur- 
rently the world's most explosive area. 

In Asia, as elsewhere, Communists are 
Operating according to their worldwide 
scheme of international imperialism and the 
colonialism which it embodies. First, there 
was intrigue, subversion, and infiltration. 
Then there were the Red Chinese forces at- 
tacking their Chinese brothers of Nationalist 
China, Next, there were the North Korean 
forces invading and attacking their Asiatic 
brothers in South Korea. Now there are the 
Red-controlled Viet Minh forces of Ho Chi 
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Minh, alded and abetted by Red China's sup- 
port, attacking to seize and dominate the 
States of Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam. The 
pattern is: Aggression on the installment 


Red China obviously is empire-bound, 
seeking not so much an Asia for Asiatics 
as they claim, but seeking instead what 
might be called a Red Asia for Asiatic Reds. 
They want all of Asia incorporated into a 
Red Asia, one that is a basic part of the long- 
term Communist dream of one big Red world. 

Southeast Asia has significant military 
and strategic importance. It has naval and 
air bases. It is both a source of raw mate- 
rials and an important market. It is astride 
the best sea and air routes between the Pa- 
cific and south Asia, and it is the gateway 
to south Asia and Indonesia. 

In my view, Communist control of south- 
east Asia would constitute a security threat 
to India, Australia and New Zealand, the 
Philippines, Japan, and, indeed, to the entire 
western Pacific area, including the offshore 
isiand chain from Japan on the north 
through Indonesia on the south. Its reper- 
cussions on situations in other parts of the 
world, including Europe, would be almost 
beyond calculation. 


NATIONAL SECURITY PLANNING 


Today's conflicts and strifes, of course, are 
not always military. Communists are adept 
at waging war with words of diplomacy, with 
economics of production and resources; and 
with attacks on our social, educational, in- 
dustrial, and spiritual institutions. To 
counter them all, it is difficult at best to 
know which actions should be adopted, and 
when they should be taken. 

The key to all our military planning is 
found in our national policy. Under our 
system of government, the national policy 
decisions are made by the civilian heads of 
our Government. This is wise and as it 
should be. It is traditional and in keeping 
with what President Eisenhower has referred 
to as “the necessary and wise subordination 
of the military to civil power.” 

Basically, national policy is determined 
and set forth by the President and his Na- 
tional Security Council. It is the function 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to advise the 
President, the National Security Council, and 
the Secretary of Defense on military mat- 
ters. Accordingly, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
develop and recommend the military strat- 
egy. and the military implementing actions 
necessary to carry out national policy. J 

In other words, the country looks to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to see that the military 
plans of the United States are prepared to 
mect the challenge of an enemy. These plans 
must provide for the coordinated action by 
each of our armed services, and take advan- 
tage of the capabilities of them all. While 
such plans are based primarily on military 
factors, they must also take into account a 
wide range of political and economic factors 
and must consider the most advanced de- 
velopments in modern science. 

We have seen mankind wring from sclence 
some amazing technological advances. We 
have witnessed generations of scientific de- 
velopments compressed into something less 
than s decade. As a result, the age-old mili- 
tary barriers of time and space, and oceans 
and icecaps, have been wiped out in many 
respects. 

Accordingly, all nations live in a smaller 
world by the scales of time and distance. 
They are more vulnerable to their enemies, 
and more accessible to their friends. Yet, 
the world seems further apart in social and 
political concepts than ever. It is most un- 
fortunate that divergences and conflicts be- 
tween nations have not been reduced ma- 
terially. 

Tt is true that today we lve in a nuclear 
age. This, too, has special meaning. It 
Means that evolution of atomic plenty and 
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mammoth destructive power, and it also 
means the evolution of atomic power for 
peace. Either way, and both ways, it stag- 
gers one’s imagination. It must be taken 
into account in our national security plan- 
ning. 

It is my personal belief that developments 
in the nuclear field can be a great power 
for the good of mankind if the peoples of 
the world so will it. Nuclear power can be 
the servant of man, and a service to peoples 
everywhere. Given half a chance, it can be 
used to protect life, instead of just destroy- 


ing it. 
COLLECTIVE ACTION 

Under present-day circumstances, with the 
advent of this nuclear power, with aircraft 
faster than sound, and in the face of con- 
tinuous Communist encroachments upon 
other nations, the situation is threateningly 
serious. The stakes are high. man- 
kind be free, or shall he be enslaved? 

A problem having thus been stated, you 
have the right to ask for a solution. Actu- 
ally, I indicated in my opening remarks my 
own recommendation: namely, team- 
work * * + a greater amount of effective 
teamwork and resolute collective action. 
Collectively, we can make this a better world 
in which to live. 

By pooling our resources—material, hu- 
man, and moral—we present a united front, 
While there must be certain enlightened 
limitations on the extent to which any na- 
tion contributes material and human re- 
sources, there are no limitations on the ex- 
tent of its moral contribution, Regardless 
of a nation's size, each should be expected 
to contribute to collective action against an 
aggressor, 100 percent of its moral strength. 

Of course, free nations can be, and often 
are, diverse in their approach to today's 
tight, tense world problems. Not all of us 
view the world in the same light, or through 
the same eyes. We speak with multiple and 
varied voices in formulating our opposition 
to communism. This makes it possible for 
Communists to continue their efforts to cre- 
ate disunity, and thereby to attempt to 
weaken us. 

Even so, the free nations are bound to- 
gether by common ideals and objectives. 
For example, all of us are concerned with 
the protection and preservation of freedom. 
Thus, we have a common purpose * * * to 
meet a common threat of annihilation. 
whether we realize it or not, the national 
security problems of one are the concern of 
all. Together, we face a dictatorship which 
has no time limit for the accomplishment 
of its objectives, and which needs no logic 
or reason or moral purpose to guide its ac- 
tions. Thus, the need for collective cooper- 
ation should be apparent. 

Traditionally, the United States has re- 
jected the role of an aggressor. Character- 
istically, our military organization is called 
the Department of Defense * * not a De- 
partment of Aggression, not even a Depart- 
ment of War. And within the framework 
of freedom, our military purpose is not to 
wage war, but rather it is to deter aggres- 
sion and to prevent war. When we talk 
about war, we do so because we hate it, and 
do not want it. What we really want is 
peace and security; and our effort for peace 
and our effort for defense are mutually com- 
plementary. 

Basically, all free nations share this same 
purpose. As has becn stated by our Secre- 
tary of State, national security will not be 
achieved in isolation. Mf{ilitarily, most free 
nations recognize this. Security can best 
be acquired by steady cooperation, one with 
the other, each group with its neighbors. 

This requires a common devotion to the 
principles of a free system. It requires a 
common determination to te unre- 
servedly In working for it. Knowing that a 
self-imposed military inferiority is an inyi- 
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tation to aggression, it requires us to.collec- 
tively maintain our military strength in- 
definitely over the long-range future. We 
must keep our determination and our resolu- 
tion to have that strength which is able to 
counter effectively against any aggression. 

Perhaps you have noted the emphasis I 
give to the qualities among nations of de- 
termination and resolution. These two in- 
gredients are manifestly essential to a suc- 
cessful and secure community. Yet you can- 
not buy them on the open market, or serve 
them on a silver tray. Instead, these quali- 
ties must come from within the hearts and 
minds of peoples themselves. 

Up to a certain point, every nation has 
certain choices in the actions which it can 
use to preserve its way of life. Demosthenes 
spoke of this three centuries before Christ. 
It was 348 B. C., and Philip of Macedon had 
Just seized and destroyed the city-state of 
Olynthus as part of his plan for the domina- 
tion of Greece, when Demosthenes said: 

“It is shameful to say afterward, ‘Who 
would have thought that this could happen? 
We really ought to have done this or that, 
and not done the other.“ The people of 
Olynthus could mention plenty of things 
today which, if they had foreseen in the past, 
would have saved them from destruction. 80 
could all the other peoples who have been 
eliminated. But what is the use? While the 
boat is undamaged, then is the time for 
sailor and helmsman and all on board to 
show unceasing vigilance and prevent any- 
one from upsetting it, elther purposely or 
accidentally. But when the sea has over- 
whelmed it, all effort is in vain.” 

This seems like good advice. Who would 
have thought that in the short space of 15 
years Central Europe would be divided, 
China would have become Communist, and 
Red forces would invade the Republic of 
Korea, and now Laos and Cambodia? Where 
will the floodwaters of Communist colonlal- 
ism be stopped? We can, and undoubtedly 
shall, hope for the best; but, at the same 
time, we must keep ourselves prepared for 
oe much less—perhaps for even the 
wo 

Certainly, this is not the time for free na- 
tions to do nothing. Nor should we go jog- 
ging along, Just hoping for something better 
to turn up. It is true that the negative al- 
ways seems an easier path, since it holds that 
nothing should be done. But difficulties 
sometimes will fade away when confronted 
with positive action. 

As for the perils which now confront free 
Asian and southwest Pacific nations, their 
military situation could be improved ma- 
terlally by an effective southeast Asia col- 
lective security arrangement. Positive col- 
lective actions by countries which have vital 
interests in that area would help prevent 
further Communist empire building in that 
part of the world. Such actions would help 
pave the way for building that peaceful 
world which is the aim of free societies 
everywhere. 

United States foreign policy is determined 
by the recognized national authorities on 
foreign policy. These authorities have 
stated and restated that a Communist south- 
east Asia would be a grave threat to many; 
that it should not be passively accepted, but 
met by unity of will and, if need be, unity 
of action. Whatever policy our Nation's 
recognized authorities announce, the mili- 
tary will support, as always. 

Today, “the ramparts we watch” encircle 
the globe in the form of treaties and mutual 
defense arrangements. By these arrange- 
ments, free nations demonstrate their global 
concern for their vital interests, and the 
conclusiveness with which the issue be- 
tween tyranny and freedom has at last been 
joined. 

We shall not find the pathways to peace 
Danger must 
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before it explodes into a world conflagration. 
Resolute collective action and determined 
teamwork can bring us through our present 
pertis. With such teamwork and eternal 
vigilance, our way of life, our standard of 
living and hopes for the future can surely 
continue strong, free, and unafraid. 


Central, South America Should Act Now 
on Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Central, South America Should 
Act Now on Reds,” which appeared in the 
June 15, 1954, issue of the Park City Daily 
News, of Bowling Green, Ky. 

The time has come for the Western 
Hemisphere to give the Eastern Hem- 
isphere a concrete example of the ad- 
vantages of cooperation and united ac- 
tion. Today we are faced with the at- 
tempt to establish a Communist core in 
Central America. The consequences of 
any success in this direction could be 
grave for the Americas. Guatemala lies 
astride the Pan-American road and close 
to the Panama Canal and a nest of Com- 
munists at that point could have serious 
repercussions in case of any emergency. 
As pointed out by the Park City Daily 
News, this is the time for the 21 nations 
of the American alliance to act together. 

I include at this point in the RECORD 
the editorial: 

CENTRAL, SOUTH America SHOULD Acr Now 
on REDS 

If the United States and its western friends 
needed any further evidence that freedom is 
in trouble in Guatemala, the recent suspen- 
sion of constitutional guaranties of civil Ib- 
erties should supply it. 

On the flimsy pretext that an emergency 
Was created by the reappearance of an un- 
identified aircraft dropping leaflets over 
Guatemala City, the leftward-leaning gov- 
aye: has lifted these guaranties for 30 

And under the Guatemala constitution, 
bing time Denis is virtually meaningless, since 
menta wi wil m ls renewable at the govern- 

e liberties 
include the oe 


against home entry without court authority, 
and against the examination of private doce: 


In other words, a government widely con- 
sidered to be Communist in sympathy has 
now established for itself the conditions of 
rule by decree. At least temporarily, it has 
pained baie A Sze ee ae controls of a con- 
stitution gned—in eory, anyway—to 
assure individual freedoms. 7 

And this is the government, we must re- 
member, which recently received a substan= 
tial shipment of arms from Communist 
Europe. 

These new developments lend great point 
to the fresh urging from Secretary of State 
Dulles that a special inter-American meeting 
be convened to study the Communist threas 
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to the Western Hemisphere from Guatemala, 

Dulles properly disparaged effort by Guate- 
malan officials to represent the current prob- 
lem as simply one between their country and 
the United States, over the position of the 
United Fruit Co. in that area, ` 

He said the problem of Red infiltration in 
Guatemala would exist—and would menace 
the hemisphere—even if United Fruit “gave 
a gold piece for every banana.” 

Talks with other American governments 
are now in progress on the question whether 
to bring the matter before the 2l-nation 
alliance of American states. 

From our vantage point in the north, 
Guatemala seems clearly to have urgency. 
It is an actual potential focal point for Com- 
munist activities fanning all over the hemi- 
sphere. 

Its relative nearness to the Panama Canal 
is an evident peril. It stands athwart the 
land routes between the continents. In the 
grip of aggressive Communists, it could 
quickly become a major sore spot. 

The march of communism in Asia shows 
how the Red Infection spreads once it gets a 
foothold. The way to check it is to snuff it 
out at the source. The countries of Central 
and South America should take up Dulles’ 
warning and assemble in early convention 
toward that goal. 


Communist Satellites Also Being Made 
Economic Monolith With U. S. S. R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, bearing 
upon my address in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the Reciprocal Trade Act 
and which developed the subject of the 
danger to the free world of the making 
of the Communist world into a monolith 
now in economic as well as in political 
terms, there is appended the following 
editorial from the New York Times of 
June 15, 1954: 

SATELLITE INTEGRATION 


‘There has long been good reason to believe 
that the ultimate Soviet goal in Eastern 
Europe is the complete conversion of the 
satellite countries into component “repub- 
lics” of the U. S. S. R. The Kremlin can 
hardly desire that Poland, say, should have 
any more status or sovereignty than the 
Ukraine or Armenia. This belief is further 
strengthened by reports that even the pre- 
tense of separate economic planning ts to be 
abandoned in Eastern Europe. Judging by 
statements at the recent Communist Party 
Congresses in Hungary and Czechoslovakia, 
future 5-year plans will be Soviet bloc plans, 
not separate Soviet, Hungarian, and Polish 
plans, as heretofore. 

What is presumably the official rationale 
for this change has been stated recently by 
Hungary's Communist boss, Matyas Rakost. 
He emphasized that no country can do 
everything itself, that there are advantages 
to international division of labor and that 
Hungary could gain by economizing on in- 
vestments which had already been made or 
will be made in other Soviet bloc countries. 

All these arguments are, of course, beside 
the point. The Soviet bloc has had eco- 
nomic integration, directed from Moscow, at 
least since January, 1949, when the then 
much-publicized Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Ald was formed. The fact that satel- 
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ute economic development has followed 
Moscow's policy has been plain for all observ- 
ers to see this past half decade and longer. 
Any technical or purely economic advantages 
that a new setup may bring can be only 
minor compared to the psychological gain 
from giving the satellite people one more 
important sign that they are moving closer 
to becoming part of the workers! father- 
land,” the Soviet Union. From the Marxist 
point of view economic integration 1s the 
indispensable prerequisite for political inte- 
gration, 2 


Scott Air Base Brain Center of Air Train- 
ing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. PRICE, Mr. Speaker, at the end 
of this month, Lt. Gen. Robert W. Har- 
per, commanding general of the Air 
Training Command, will retire from 
active duty. He will enter retirement 
with the feeling of a job exceptionally 
well done—a job which has been of the 
greatest importance to the security not 
only of the United States but to the free 
world. On Wednesday next, I will go 
into detail of the remarkable record of 
service of General Harper. 

I make these few remarks only to 
comment on a fine article which was 
syndicated recently by the Central] Press 
Service, and which appeared in the 
Belleville (IIl.) News-Democrat on June 
17, 1954. This article calls attention to 
Scott Air Force Base at Belleville, II., as 
the principal center of the Air Force 

program. I call attention of 
my colleagues to this fine article: 
THEY TRAIN Am Tiens“ —Scorr Am BASE 
BRAIN CENTER oF PROGRAM 
(By Charles J. Thobaben) 

Scorr Am Force Basr, ILL.—The greatest 
effort in history to produce tigers has its 
brain center here at Scott Air Force Base. 

It’s no zoo that's being run. But it is the 
greatest military training operation known 
in the world today. 

Scott is the headquarters of the United 
States Air Forces Air Training Command, 
Which includes in its operations some 
800,000 men, officers, and aviation cadets. 

To the United States Air Force has been 
fiven a primary responsibility for maintain- 
ing the peace and security, not only of the 
home nation itself, but of all its allies scat- 
tered around the world. 

To accomplish this mission requires a vast 
Teservoir of new men, the members of the 
tiger“ training program designed to pro- 
Guce young pilots with the desire to fly the 
lastest planes the world has produced, the 
Jets of today. 

The USAF has long since realized the 
glamor days of aviation pioneering have long 
since passed, that the day of seeking adven- 
ture because a field is new is long since 
gone. There must be other appeals to make 
today's young men want to fiy at sonic and 
Supersonic speeds. 

The Air Force has selected able men to run 
the program, men who think as well as act, 
men who think in terms of today’s young 
men, not of their own generation alone. 
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‘They are Lt. Gen. Robert W. Harper, com- 
mander of the ATRO, and his vice com- 
mander, Maj. Gen. Glenn O. Barcus. 

Even a few minutes’ conversation with 
these generals will convince an interviewer 
of their deep insight into what makes to- 
day's young American tick. Every decision 
takes this into consideration and is aimed 
at making the entire training program con- 
form to that modern, youthful thinking. 

Perhaps it would not be amiss to men- 
tion a fragment of these two officers’ back- 
grounds, General Harper graduated from 
West Point in 1924 as an infantry officer, but 
entered the Army's then-infant alr arm in 
1925, graduating from old Kelly Field in 
Texas in 1926. 

Among other things, Harper set up and 
maintained the air corridors across Russian- 
held territory that made the Berlin airlift, 

General Barcus, like a surprising number 
of present-day senior Air Force officers, 
started his professional life as a horse cav- 
alryman, Changing to the air many years 
ago, the general climaxed a long career be- 
fore coming to ATRO by commanding the 
Fifth Air Force in Korea. No one who 
fought in Korea can fail to know what the 
Fifth Air Force did there. 

Under his command, General Harper has 
more than twoscore bases, encompassing the 
three commands of ATRC—the Flying Train- 
ing Air Force, based at Waco, Tex.; the Crew 
Training Air Force, based at Randolph Air 
Force Base, Tex.; and the Technical Train- 
ing Alr Force, based at Gulfport, Miss. 

Among the three, they teach the airmen, 
the officers and the WAF of the Air Force 
to do their jobs, whether it be flying a jet 
bomber or fighter or flying a typewriter key- 
board. Until they have passed through at 
least 1—and usually it’s at least 2—of these 
training air forces they are not fulifledged 
members of the United States Air Force. 


Three Winning Essays by Schoolchildren 
on the Declaration of Independence and 
Its Effects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1954 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker in May of 
this year at a meeting of the Compton, 
Calif., Sertoma Club, I had the honor 
and privilege of presenting to the win- 
ners of three significant essays, on the 
subject of The Declaration of Independ- 
ence and Its Effects on the American 
Way of Living Today, worthy and sub- 
stantial material rewards which were 
furnished by members of the said Comp- 
ton Sertoma Club, of which I have the 
honor of being an honorary member. 

The name chosen as the Sertoma Club 
is a composite abbreviation of the fol- 
lowing words, to wit: “Service to man- 
kind.” Hence, these Sertoma Club mem- 
bers are, by the very name of their club, 
reminded that their service club affilia- 
tion dedicates them to the service of 
mankind. 

The judges selected by the club to 
designate the winners were Messrs. Paul 
Martin, Donald Dunbar, and Ben J. Lit- 
tle of Compton. The first-place winner 
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was Nancy Dixon, There being a tie 
for second place, the Sertoma Club, 
therefore, divided the awards for sec- 
ond place between Julia Schwartz and 
Johnnie Ruth White. 

Having obtained the approval of the 
Sertoma Club and of the three winners 
to present these three significant essays 
to you and to all of my other distin- 
guished colleagues in this great legisla- 
tive body, I wish to thank you for grant- 
ing me unanimous consent so to do. 

Herewith, I present the text of a let- 
ter to me, dated May 12, 1954, transmit- 
ting the essays to me from the distin- 
guished chairman of the judges commit- 
tee, Mr. Chaffee. Iam sure that you and 
all of my colleagues will join with me 
in complimenting the Compton Sertoma 
Club, which is a group of patriotic, vigi- 
lant, and earnest business and profes- 
sional men in one of the important cities 
in the great 23d Congressional District, 
upon initiating such a worthy essay con- 
test. Also, that we compliment these 
three important young Americans who 
wrote them. You will note their young 
ages and grades in school together with 
the cross section of America as set forth 
in the Chairman Chaffee letter to me. 

The letter from Chairman Chaffee and 
the three essays follow: 

COMPTON, CALIF., May 12, 1954. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
Post Office Building, 
Huntington Park, Calif. 

Dear CLYDE: You will find enclosed here- 
with the three top essays as chosen by our 
judges, Paul Martin, Donald Dunbar, and 
Ben J. Little, in our Compton Sertoma Ciub 
American Way essay contest. I had the 
originals copied on a typewriter for your 
convenience, and they show the names, ages, 
addresses, and school data on the three win- 
ners. 

As you will remember the 3 were all girls, 
1 a Catholic, 1 a Jewish girl, and the third 
a Negro. We feel that this rather empha- 
sizes the spirit of the contest, although, or 
perhaps especially because, there was no pos- 
sible way for any of the judges to- know 
what school the girls were from or who they 
were. 

Thanks again and best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Epwin W. CHAFFEE, 
Attorney at Law, 
Fmsr PLACE 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND ITS 

EFFECTS ON THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIVING 

TODAY 
(By Nancy Dixon, age 13, 613 North Spring 

Street, Compton, Calif.; room 5, eighth 

grade, Our Lady of Victory School, Palmer 

and Willow Streets, Compton, Calif.) 

Our concept of the American way of Hv- 
ing is based entirely on the Declaration of 
Independence. This is mainly contained in 
the first two sentences of the second para- 
graph, which are: “We hold these truths to 
be self-evident that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their Just powers from the 
consent of the governed,” 

This great document has had many effects 
on the people not only here in the United 
States but everywhere in the world, In list- 
ing their grievances against the King of 
England, the writers laid the groundwork for 
our Constitution and, especially, the Bill 
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of Rights. They righted the wrongs of which 
they spoke. For the first time in history the 
common man’s rights were put on paper. It 
resulted not only in our Revolution and 
subsequent self-government but in the up- 
rising of liberty-loving people all over the 
world. The intangible right to happiness is 
in its essence the definition of our free 
enterprise system. Any man, no matter how 
humble his birth or origin, may, by his own 
efforts, rise to whatever goal he has the abil- 
ity to attain. He may speak publicly his 
political opinion. He may own property. He 
may worship at the church of his choice. 
For the Declaration of Independence is a 
declaration of independence not only for the 
body but of the mind. 

The Declaration of Independence defined 
at the time it was written, an entirely new 
way of living which has since become known 
as the American way. Naturally we in Amer- 
ica feel it should be called the only way. 

SECOND-PLACE Tre 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND ITS 

EFFECTS ON THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIVING 

TODAY 
(By Julia Schwartz, age 13, 14625 South 

Fralley Street, Compton, Calif., room 21, 

eighth grade, Whaley Junior High School, 

Compton, Calif.) 

My history book was heavy in my hands 
as I stared at the dreaded pages. My teacher 
had assigned the work of reading the Decin- 
ration of Independence, I wondered how 
men could have written somthing so dull. 
I closed my eyes and leaned back in my 
chair. 

All of a sudden I heard strange music and 
right before my eyes I saw a huge document 
towering over me. It seemed to be talking. 
“Shame, shame,” it said. “You think I am 
dull, but you don't even begin to realize 
what I mean. I'm not just a paper. I 
stand for the ideals of freedom and equality. 
To you that should be particularly important 
because although you are part of a minority 
group, you have the same advantages of 
education, justice, and liberty as all other 
young people looking into the future. Be- 
cause of me you are given certain unallen- 
able rights which cannot be taken away from 
you. You have the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. However, I am 
not to be taken for granted because I can 
be taken away.” 

I woke up with these words echoing in 
my mind. I was frightened even though 
it was only a dream. I thought with horror 
of what my life might have been if the 
Declaration of Independence had never been 
written and I resolved to do my utmost to 
cherish and protect its great principles. 


THE DECLARATION Or INDEPENDENCE AND Irs 
EFFECT ON THE AMERICAN Way or LIVING 
‘Tovar 

(By Johnnie Ruth White, age 13, 13140 Wil- 
lowbrook Avenue, Compton, Calif.; room 
810, elghth grade, Willowbrook Junior 
High School, Compton, Calif.) 
Independence Day is celebrated all over 

the United States. The Declaration of Inde- 

pendence was written July 4, 1776 by Thomas 

Jefferson and a committee of Congressmen. 
It plays a very important part in our lives 

because it is a written expression of man's 

desire for freedom. It expressed the purpose 
and goals of which man hopes to lve. It 
expressed the colonist’s Ideal of government 
and listed 27 reasons why they had been 
brought to the necessity of declaring them- 
selves independent to the King of England. 

It reviewed the appeals by which the colonist 

had made to England and the way they had 

been denied. I think it makes a great effect 
on the people of then and today. We 
wouldn't be enjoying our rights of freedom. 
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We wouldn't have as many naa, les if 
Jefferson hadn't written it from his heart 
and soul to express his belief for each and 
every individual's rights to freedom. We 
wouldn't be free today. Slavery would still 
be. We wouldn't live our lives in our own 
way if this hadn't come about. 

Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
are God-given rights. To me life means 
everything. Liberty, my right to freedom, 
to enjoy it as long as I live in a free country; 
pursuit of happiness, my right to enjoy my- 
self as long as I don’t make others unhappy. 

It affects our way of living today because 
we can attend free public schools. We have 
the right to go to any church of any religion 
we choose. We have police and other Gov- 
ernment protections. We have the right of 
happiness as long as others are happy too; 
freedom of speech as long as we can prove 
what we say true. We have right of trial by 
jury. The Declaration of Independence has 
truly made America a better place in which 
to live. 


What Success Means To Me 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the prize-winning 
essay written by Mr. David Erling West, 
of Central High School, St. Paul, Minn., 
in the Thomas McAn success awards 
contest: 

Wat Success Means TO Mg 
(By David Erling West) 

Success to me is the fulfillment of the 
goals that I have and will set for myself. 
It is the satisfaction of knowing that I have 
made the best of my opportunities and the 
most of my capabilities. 

I don’t believe that anyone can accurately 
judge or measure another man's success, 
When I think about people, past and present, 
who have been considered successful in their 
particular fields of endeavor, I cannot help 
but wonder if in their public success they 
have found personal success. To me, wealth, 
social position, and public acclaim are not 
the measures of success. 

In general, I will consider myself success- 
ful if I make the most of my educational 
opportunities; get established in an occu- 
pation that is a challenge as well as the one 
for which I am best sulted; remain honest 
with myself and my friends in all associa- 
tions; and become a helpful and useful citi- 
zen in my community. 

I know I can't expect to have success with- 
out struggle and some failure. The impor- 
tant thing will be to profit by my mistakes 
and to become a better person through these 
efforts. I don't look for one specific day 
when I can suddenly say, “I am now a suc- 
cess." I must be able to say that everyday 
is a step forward on that endless road. 

Joseph Addison, an English essayist, set 
down a good rule for achieving success when 
he wrote, “If you wish success in life, make 
perseverance your bosom friend, experience 
your wise counselor, caution your elder 
brother, and hope your guardian genius.” 
To the degree that I can do this, I will be 
able to realize success. I don't believe that 
anyone can fall if he has worthy goals to 
work toward and the determination to suc- 
ceed in accomplishing them. 
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Address by Maj. Gen. S. D. Sturgis, Jr., on 
25th Anniversary of the Waterways 
Experiment Station at Vicksburg, Miss. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


Oy TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, at a later date it is my intention to 
ask for time to discuss the splendid ac- 
complishments of the Corps of Army 
Engineers. At the moment, however, I 
am pleased to include a splendid address 
made by Maj. Gen. S. D. Sturgis, Jr., 
Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
on the occasion of the 25th anniversary 
of the Waterways Experiment Station at 
Vicksburg, Miss., on June 18. 

The address follows: 

Just 27 years ago, water of the Mississippi 
River's greatest flood of record was begin- 
ning to subside. Many of you will remem- 
ber that it left unbelievable damage far be- 
yond the comprehension of the Nation. 
Some 20,000 square miles of the States of 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky were inundated. 
More than 4 million acres of crops were de- 
stroyed. Nearly 2 million farm animals were 
destroyed. Six hundred thousand people 
were made homeless. Overall property dam- 
age was figured at $270 million. And, worst 
of all, some 350 were drowned. 

It was a day of stark never-to-be-forgotten 
tragedy. 

The American people had come once again 
to a climax in the age-old struggle between 
humanity and the deluge. Since the days 
of the Old Testament it seems that Man had 
to contend with either too much or too little 
water; and the Mississippi flood of 1927 was 
a new proof that the struggle had not been 
won, It was a grim challenge which the 
Corps of Engineers accepted boldly on the 
spot. 

Even before the flood had passed, the then 
Chief of Engineers, Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, 
began preparation of a special report recom- 
mending ways and means of controlling the 
Mississippi, and within the same year on May 
15, 1928, the plan was approved by the 
Congress. 

This date may be called the beginning of 
the modern flood-control program. For it 
marked the end of efforts to control major 
rivers on a piecemeal basis, and the adoption 
as national policy of a type of planning based 
on the Integrity of each river basin as & 
natural unit. Through hard-won experience, 
we had learned that floods can be controlled 
only through programs reaching from the 
headwaters to the mouth of each river. 
Similarly from the integrated development 
of flood control, the Nation as a whole is 
beginning to realize that navigation, the 
generation of power, the abatement of pollu- 
tion, low-flow regulation, irrigation, the pro- 
vision of municipal and industrial supply, 
recreation, and fish and wildlife conservation 
are all inter-related, inter-acting purposes 
which must be dealt with together as we 
plan to work on our rivers. Soll conservation 
and watershed management, too, are parts of 
the same integrated conservation problem. 
While the country has become aware of the 
importance of a comprehensive approach, 
and there is much talk of it, the correspond- 
ing willingness to act In accordance with 
such a concept is still not firmly accepted 
and I shall return to this subject shortly. 
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Once this basinwide approach to water- 
resource problems became generally recog- 
nized within the Corps of Engineers, our 
progress and accomplishments reached a 
scale never before dreamed of by any nation. 
Today the Corps of Engineers alone has com- 
pleted some 2,000 projects, of which about 70 
percent are multiple-purpose developments 
of the modern type, while the remaining 30 
percent represent the accumulated achleve- 
ment of the full century of piecemeal work 
which preceded the Mississippi River plan 
of 1928. 

These 2,000 projects have cost a total of 
about $6 million and so far have returned 
about $2 in direct measurable returns for 
every dollar of cost. The returns are still 
coming in, and will continue to accrue to 
generation after generation. They have pro- 
vided us with 28,000 miles of inland and 
coastal waterway; with nine-hundred-odd 
flood-control developments which protect 
more than 860 communities and some 26 
million acres of farmland; and with more 
than 400 coastal and lake harbors. They are 
indispensable to our Nation’s commerce, in- 
dustry, and agriculture as we know and need 
them today. Although our programs are 
still far from complete, we are steadily mak- 
Ing progress toward our goal of providing the 
maximum feasible control and use of ali our 
major rivers. 

Meanwhile the Nation's need for its water 
resources grew fully as fast as our capacity 
to develop them. Other Federal and many 
non-Federal agencies, State, local, quasi- 
Public, and private alike, found themselves 
actively at work in our river basins. While 
great strides have been made in the integra- 
tions of these efforts, much remains to be 
done to remedy laws that are inconsistent 
and concepts that are unsound, both sell- 
ishly advanced by special interests. 

Therefore one of my first objectives when 
I became Chief of Engineers a year and a 
half ago was to seek better coordination be- 
tween at least the Federal agencies involved. 
I sought first to achieve the greatest possible 
uniformity and teamwork under existing 
laws; and second, to seek ways of clarifying 
the laws themselves and making them more 
consistent. After many conferences with top 
officials of the Interior and Agriculture De- 
partments and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, substantial progress was made toward 
both objectives. Previously differing prac- 
tices have been brought together in a number 
of important fields and the operating agen- 
cles recently submitted to the President a 
pian for a streamlined, more potent, rein- 
vigorated Federal Interagency Committee to 
continue this work. 

About 3 weeks ago, on May 26, President 
Eisenhower took a most significant step. 
He approved the proposed interagency com- 
mittee, on which the Departments of Com- 
merce, Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare would also be represented. This 
committee will improve coordination of ex- 
isting water-resource policies and activities 
which it is admirably suited to do, because, 
I think, in reflecting on the innumerable 
boards, commissions, and committees that 
have been appointed to look into natural 
water-resource policies and procedures in 
the last 20 years, none of them do nor pos- 
sibly can have the experience and the load 
of responsibility that the governmental 
agencies themselves possess. The real key 
is getting these agencies together. So above 
this operating interagency group, the Presis 
dent created another committee to be com- 

of three Cabinet members—Defense, 
Interior, and Agriculture—which will review 
all aspects of water-resources policy. 

By this action, the President has given 
powerful impetus to the movement for bet- 
ter Federal water policy and has provided 
means for preparing more economical and 
smoothly working programs. Once the Fed- 
eral Government speaks with one voice, u 
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will be in a better position to coordinate its 
efforts with non-Federal agencies. Particu- 
larly important, in my view, is the fact that 
the shaping of water policy remains largely 
in the hands of the operating agencies ac- 
tually at work on the Nation’s waters—the 
agencies which embody generations of expe- 
rience, which have already established a net- 
work of relationships with construction and 
user organizations, and which have the re- 
sponsibility for carrying out laws, programs, 
and policies. 

Thus the past 25 years have seen tre- 
mendous progress in both the expansion 
and the coordination of our water-resource 
development work. Thus at this point I 
would like to make it clarion clear to the 
country and the whole world that it is not 
a mere coincidence that the 25 years of ex- 
istence of the Waterways Experiment Sta- 
tion not only have been the most produc- 
tive 25 years in the corps’ history but in 
the tremendous national impetus to water 
resource development. It is impossible to 
measure the full contribution of the sta- 
tion to our progress; but we can say with 
certainty that much of our work would have 
been far more costly, and some of it could 
not have been done at all, without the aid 
of this magnificent research facility. It has 
helped give us the technical competence to 
put our modern conceptions to practical ap- 
plication in the field. 

The experiment station was established on 
June 18, 1929, only a year after the adop- 
tion of the Mississippi River program. It, 
too, represented a new departure in tackling 
water-resource problems. 

Water follows the same hydraulic princi- 
ples whether in quantities of a hundred gal- 
Ions or a hundred million gallons. With 
small models, if they be true and exact, 
engineers can copy nature, study the be- 
havior of streams and currents, and predict 
the fate of proposed works and structures, 
Just as accurately as and far less expen- 
sively than by trial in the field. Such use 
of models appears to have originated at the 
University of Michigan, where it attracted 
little attention until a visiting German en- 
gineer observed the technique and devel- 
oped it further in Europe. Officers of the 
Corps of Engineers studying hydraulics on 
the continent reimported it to this country 
for further refinement here at Vicksburg. 
But never has it been so boldly, imagina- 
tively, or effectively applied as in the case 
of the great Mississippi's model covering sev- 
eral acres here in the State of the same 
name. 

This technique has proved its worth in 
nearly every State in the Union. So far the 
station has constructed more than 300 mod- 
els of dams, levees, spillways, canals, estu- 
aries, and harbors. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that these models have saved the 
taxpayers at least $100 million by enabling 
us to devise better, sounder, more economi- 
cal designs at less cost. In addition, they 
have yielded indirect. benefits of incalcu- 
lable value. 

In 1952, for example, when the Missouri 
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As our program grew, it became apparent 
that we needed a laboratory to study prin- 
ciples and practices in the design of earth 
dams. and levees. Hence our soils laboratory 
was added in 1932. 

In 1946, as a measure of consolidation and 
economy, our concrete laboratory, formerly 
located in New York, was transferred to 
Vicksburg. Its studies in aggregates, mixes, 
the construction of forms, placement tech- 
niques, and a score of related fields have led 
to important economies in the corps’ vast 
program of concrete construction. Despite 
increased costs of labor and materials and 
increasingly rigid specifications — factors 
which might well have doubled our concrete 
costs—the unit bid price for gravity dams 
has actually decreased by 30 percent since 
1948. This happy result is due in large part 
to the discovery of better concrete techniques 
and less expensive mixes. 

Thus, the Waterways Experiment Station 
is constantly helping us to build better 
structures at less cost. Almost any of our 
modern structures would provide a fitting 
example. Only a few weeks ago, I partici- 
pated in the dedication of Texarkana Dam, 
a 833 million structure on the Sulphur River 
near Texarkana, Tex. Since it is an earth- 
fill dam, the station's soils division tested 
samples of the local soll, made basic studies 
of the foundation, and designed the slopes 
and embankments. The concrete division of 
this station located sources of aggregate and 
riprap and set the basic specifications for the 
concrete portions of the dam. Then a pro- 
posed design for the spillway and outlet 
structures was tested on a model developed 
by the hydraulics section. When water was 
turned into this model it was found that the 
Proposed stilling basin was so shaped as to 
shoot the high-velocity jets of water emerg- 
ing from the conduits against a splitter wall 
at virtually full speed. It was therefore de- 
duced that water emerging from the basin 
would dig up the bed of the exit channel 
under the particular soil conditions there 
found and the design was accordingly 
changed. 

‘Thus the model prevented costly 
and costly correction. Texarkana Dam, 
which I dedicated last April, stands today 
a structure of assured soundness and serv- 
ice, thanks to the unspectacular but vital 
work of the Waterways Experiment Station, 

The Army engineers have a twofold re- 
sponsibility to the Nation. Not only are 
we charged with developing its water re- 
sources, but we also must provide the con- 
struction base for the great defense effort 
with which America is preparing to meet a 
threat of aggression unprecedented in its 
history. Throughout the free world we are 
building bases and installations of all kinds 
and all sizes, under all sorts of conditions 
and in all sorts of terrain, from the deserts 
of Morocco to the perpetual ice of the Arctic, 
and from Saudi Arabia to Korea. Measured 
in dollars, our military construction program 
this year is about three times as great as 
our rivers and harbors job throughout the 
entire Nation. 

The Waterways Experiment Station is play- 
ing the same vital part in the military con- 
struction effort that it plays in civil works. 
The swift changes in defense armament are 
a constant challenge to our laboratories, 
We must devise pavements and runways that 
can handle every type of aircraft—hot jets, 
massive bombers, and blasting rockets— 
under every type of climate and weather. 
We must house not only men but intricate 
equipment under all conceivable conditions, 
The rigid and flexible pavement laboratories 
and other parts of this station not only save 
money for the American people but help 
give our military planners the ability to plan 
operations of any kind they wish in any part 
of the world. 

It is with no small amount of pride, there- 
fore, that we mark the end of the first 25 
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years of what we expect will be a long life 
for the experiment station. That it was born 
of the tragic 1927 flood is not unusual. The 
American people have a history of turning 
adversity into advancement. That it serves 
the of both peace and defense is 
characteristic of the Corps of Engineers; for 
one of the main, though invisible, benefits 
of our water-resources work is that it enables 
the Nation to maintain a construction or- 
ganization in existence ready to meet any 
emergency construction need. , 

This station is to a large extent the tech- 
nical research brain center of a vast and 
world-famous resource-development pro- 
gram. Visitors from many Nations come here 
to study our methods with the view of apply- 
ing those methods wherever feasible in pro- 
tecting and developing their own resources. 
Vital to the growth and strength of the Na- 
tion's economy, and vital to the national de- 
Tense, it is a prime asset to the United States 
of America, 

Therefore, in connection with the 179th 
year of the existence of the Corps of Engi- 
neers and on this 25th birthday of our great 
Waterways Experiment Station, with all my 
heart I congratulate the director and the 


employees of this station, among whom are 


many of the most prominent hydraulic, struc- 
tural-concrete, and soils engineers in the 
world with national and international repu- 
tations. 

The course of conquest and international 
diplomacy is a flickle thing that the 
whole course of humanity, not only by cen- 
tury but by decade, as dictated by man's 
own selfishness whether as an individual or 
on a national level. 

But the knowledge you men and women 
have produced here will never be lost. It 
will act as a beacon to humanity to signal 
ever safer harbors, peacefully flowing rivers, 
energy to replace man's bitter sweat and a 
plentiful supply of that most precious ele- 
ment—water—to assuage his thirst, nourish 
his crops, and transport his goods in peace- 
ful trade with his neighbors. 

Thus in our long history of 179 years con- 
cluded day before yesterday, of all the great 
accomplishments of the Corps of Engineers 
during that period, none will be more re- 
membered than the engineering prodigy 
which it created 25 years ago today. This I 
say because of the great promise the Water- 
ways Experiment Station at Vicksburg, Miss., 
holds for the happiness and prosperity of 
future generations of our people, 


Atomic Marshall Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, Soviet Rus- 
sian rejection of President Eisenhower's 
proposal to pool fissionable materials 
under an international agency for peace- 
ful pursuits calls for a new approach to 
this problem. 

If Soviet Russia is allowed to win the 
worldwide race to put the atom into the 
hands of smaller nations for production 
of power for peacetime uses, the United 
States will have lost a vital round in the 
cold war. 

An imaginative proposal to meet this 
challenge has come editorially in Amer- 
ica, a national Catholic weekly review. 
This proposal is to build atomic-power 
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reactors in those neutral and friendly 
countries which lack other sources of 
power. Such a proposal is worthy of 
the consideration of the administration 
and of the Congress. 

I include in the Recorp the editorial 
on this subject which appeared in Amer- 
ica, June 12, 1954: 

ATOMIC MARSHALL PLAN 


Time and time again, just when the Soviets 
seemed to be winning the cold war, they 
have let the advantage slip to their rivals by 
some diplomatic faux pas. Such was their 
rejection of the Marshall plan for the re- 
habilitation of Europe, which led to the 
growing military, economic, and political in- 
tegration of Western Europe. 

In kis address to the U. N. Assembly on 
December 8, 1953, President Eisenhower out- 
lined what was in effect a worldwide atomic 
Marsball plan. It was a daringly imagina- 
tive proposal to pool fissionable materials 
under an international agency to serve the 
peaceful pursuits of mankind. So great was 
the enthusiasm of the peoples of the world 
that the Soviets reconsidered their original 
rejection of the plan and agreed to discuss it. 

Six months later, however, the President 
was obliged to announce that Russia had 
spurned this new Marshall plan. He told 
Columbia University bicentennial celebrants 
on May 31: 

“In our efforts to find the ways by which 
the miraculous inventiveness of man should 
mot be dedicated to his death, but conse- 
crated to this life, there have been written 
exchanges of views between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Secretary 
Dulles has personally conferred both at Ber- 
lin and at Geneva with the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, Mr, Molotov. These have not been 
productive of the results we seek, but we, on 
our side, are continuing exchanges of views 
and consultations with the other free nations 
principally involved.” 

The authoritative Pravda has attacked the 
atom-for-peace plan in an invective-em- 
broidered blast May 29. Obviously, another 
American attempt to relieve international 
tensions is dead. It is not clear what the 
President intends to do next. To what pur- 

are the “exchanges of views and con- 
sultations with the other free nations” be- 
ing continued? When he was asked in his 
press conference on May 19 what he would 
do if Russia rejected the plan, the President 
said that he and his advisers were trying to 
find a way the United States could go ahead 
in some enlightened form, some enlightened 
method along this line without waiting for 
anyone else. 

The only enlightened form or method along 
this line worth trying is a radically differ- 
ent one. The prime purpose of the pool 
plan was “to relieve international tensions.” 
If it succeeded, mutual mistrust might be 
abated, and the more difficult job of work- 
ing out general disarmament might then 
have some chance of success. Exploiting the 
great peacetime potential of atomic power 
was to be a byproduct of the project. Now 
that the political purpose of the plan is un- 
attainable, the most direct and efficient 
means of attaining that secondary objective 
is to build atomic power reactors in those 
neutral and friendly countries which lack 
other sources of power. By offering to do 
this directly, and not through a cumbrous 
international agency, we could, without 
jeopardizing our security, multiply the good- 
will effects of point 4 and nullify the bad 
effect of the Pravda charge that our pool 
plan is a scheme to organize “an interna- 
tional cartel for atomic energy.” 

This would be an enlightened method in 
the sense of being in our enlightened self- 
interest. Even now a race is on to see which 
side can first put the atom “into the hands 
of those who will know how to adapt it to the 
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arts of peace.” There are reports that Rus- 
sia is already building two power reactors 
in east Germany to provide electric power for 
its satellites. With its flair for direct ac- 
tion, the Soviet may soon extend its offer to 
neutral nations. 

Our Atomic Energy Commission has just 
authorized erection of three more experi- 
mental reactors on United States soil. Let 
us amend the Atomic Energy Act to permit 
AEC, under an enlightened point 4, to build 
another three for our friends and those we 
seek for friends. 


What Success Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of pride that I announce 
that Donald Rosendale, of Portsmouth, 
Va., in my district, has been selected as 
the first-place winner in the Thom 
Mean success awards for this year. 
Donald will receive a $1,000 scholarship 
to the college of his choice, and a free 
trip to Washington and New York. He 
was chosen on the basis of scholastic 
achievement and his essay on the subject 
What Success Means to Me. This was a 
nationwide contest, and Donald was 
chosen by five distinguished judges from 
among thousands of participating high- 
school graduates. 

Donald’s essay is brief but profound. 
I take pleasure in quoting it in the REC- 
orp so that my colleagues in the Con- 
gress may have a chance to read it: 

Waar Success MEANS TO Me 
(By Donald Rosendale, St. Pauls School, 
Portsmouth, Va.) 

I can remember as a small boy lying In 
the grass and gazing at the sky, as many a 
small boy before me has done. I was dream- 
ing of the day when I would be an all-Amer- 
ican football star or a great inventor or even 
the President. 

In those dreams I ran many touchdowns. 
The world was astonished at the gadgets I 
turned out by thousands and the United 
States flowered under my wise jurisdiction. 
But as I grew older, I began to shape a dif- 
ferent criteria with which to measure my 
happiness. Perhaps I would lack the skill 
or good fortune to become any one of those 
enticing celebrities that I visualized. Must 
I then be miscrable with unattainable goals 
always beyond by reach? Then and there I 
drew up my definition of success, 

First of all, I shall not choose to be s 
common man. I shall seek opportunity and 
chance to lift myself above the run-of-the- 
mill citizen because I firmly believe in Amer- 
ica’s fifth freedom, one that is little known 
and completely unsung—freedom to do one's 


best. 

This freedom, like all the other four, is not 
only a privilege but a test. Passing this test 
is success. Not measuring up to one’s ideals 
and aspirations, placing gratification before 
integrity, raising wealth or fame above jus- 
tice or charity make a man a failure. 

Then a certain amount of education and 
preparation are necessary before I can take 
my place in the adult world. My immediate 
goals are easy to see: graduation from high 
school in June, completion of my college 
courses, continuing my hobby, and part-time 
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Job of free-lance journalism. But from that 
point on, the path becomes less clear and 
yet more important. These clear-cut years 
are all preparation, but for what? Perhaps 
electronics or civil engineering? Maybe 
journalism? 

Sometimes I worry because I cannot decide 
definitely what type of work I should choose. 
Just as I outgrew those childhood phases 
of daydreaming, I know I shall outgrow these 
periods of uncertainty. With each step in 
this maturing process, I can see that success 
becomes more intangible. It takes its place 
as & quality, an attitude of mind rather than 
an end in itself. 

And so I shall not rest my claim to suc- 
cess upon a certain type of work nor upon 
a bank account nor even on the number of 
times my name is mentioned in the head- 
lines of the papers. If I live up to the ob- 
ligations of my fifth freedom—the freedom 
to do my best—I shal! be successful. 


Foreigners Continue To Levy 
on Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
often denounced the authority that has 
been delegated to the United Nations and 
related organizations to lay claims upon 
the lives of Americans and their pro- 
ductive energy. 

The following editorial from the Mar- 
shalltown (Iowa) Times-Republican 
points up the insidious means by which 
foreigners can spend our money and in- 
directly levy taxes upon the citizens of 
this Nation. 

What has happened in this instance 
points up the need for two legislative en- 
actments: First, the Bricker amend- 
ment; and, second, ratification of 
treaties with foreign governments by the 
House of Representatives as well as by 
the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, the Constitution of the 
United States and the rights of our citi- 
zens have already been done serious in- 
jury by the delegation of powers to such 
organizations as the United Nations 
where we have 1 vote in 60; where Rus- 
sia has 3 votes to our 1. 


Following is the excellent editorial to 

which I have called attention: 
How rue U. N. Takes OVER 

Those who question the need for the pro- 
posed Bricker amendment to the Consti- 
tution, and who question the validity of the 
charge that treaties could undermine the 
authority of the United States Goverment, 
have only to consider the mecting at Geneva 
of the World Health Organization, one of 
the junior offshoots of the United Nations, 
which is generally known as the WHO. 

At the meeting in Switzerland it devel- 
oped that the WHO needs a lot more money, 
so the delegates to its international assem- 
bly in Geneva last month voted to assess 
the United States Government an additional 
$350,000 over and above the sum that the 
United States Congress has already author- 
ized for the U. N. agency. The United States 
delegation voted against the assessment but 
were heavily outvoted by all the delegates 
from the other member nations. 
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Compared with other Government spend- 
ing these days $350,000 may seem a trifilng 
sum, but it is startling to realize that this 
supranational agency is empowered to vote 
money right out of Uncle Sam's cashbox 
without so much as saying by your leave or 
thank you, 

The United States, in 1948, ratified the 
treaty founding the WHO and approved the 
constitution of that organization which cre- 
ates the power to assess all member nations, 
and to fix its own budget. 

The United States Congress, by our own 
Constitution, is given control of the public 
purse. But the Constitution says that 
treaties are the supreme law of the land, 
so it appears that Congress will have no 
choice except to appropriate the additional 
$350,000 which WHO so imperiously de- 
mands. 


War Is Not the Answer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the Washington Post, an in- 
terventionist publication, on June 7, on 
the front page, carried a statement cap- 
tioned “United States Twice Proposed 
Indochina Strike,” and above it the 
words “Blocked by British ‘No.’” 

The proposed air strike would have 
involved us in war, just as President 
Roosevelt's use of American destroyers 
to attack German shipping, just as Tru- 
man’s sending of troops into Korea, in- 
volved us in World War II and world war 
III. 

Reading the story, I learned that Ad- 
miral Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, broached the idea and 
was backed by Secretary of State Dulles. 

Undoubtedly the President, while he 
did not himself discuss the proposed in- 
tervention, knew of it, and made no pro- 
test. 

Radford’s proposal was not supported 
by the other members of the Joint Chiefs. 

When Radford met in secret session at 
the State Department with eight con- 
gressional leaders, representing both 
parties, he learned the Congress did not 
favor bombing Indochina’s strongholds 
by the United States. 

The statement “United States Twice 
Proposed Indochina Air Strike,” is ob- 
viously untrue, but typical of those who 
would willynilly involve us in world war 
IV, continue to send American youth to 
fight abroad, establish here at home a 
military dictatorship. Radford and Dul- 
les are not the United States. 

I'll go along with Secretary of De- 
fense, Charles E. Wilson, when, speaking 
at the University of South Carolina 
pr ig exercises on June 7, 1954, he 
said: 

We cannot knock out false ideas with bul- 
lets; we must counter and destroy them 
with the truth, with superior ideas, and 
sound philosophy. 


He added: 


Even a victory in a 
purchased only at the cost of such horrible 
waste and destruction 
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human would be set back many dec- 
ades after such a victory in a third 
world war, the free world would still have 
the problem of what to do with the van- 
FCC 
peace in the world. 


Secretary Wilson emphasized the fact 
that we must remain militarily strong. 

With what he said, I agree and would 
like to add that we should also refrain 
from any provocative action which would 
offend our neighbors, cause them to mis- 
judge us. 

I might add that the British flatly re- 
fused to go along with the suggestion of 
Admiral Radford and Secretary Dulles. 
Of one thing about the British, you may 
always be sure—they always, and I think 
rightly, are first concerned with the se- 
curity, the progress, of the British Em- 
pire. 

We, of the United States, should fol- 
low a like philosophy. Just as each of 
us thinks first of his own, so, on the in- 
ternational front, we should think first of 
the interests of our country. 


Mr. Jack Carley, Chief Editorial Writer on 
the Memphis Commercial-Appeal, Hon- 
ored by Corps of Engineers 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, on the occasion of the 25th anniver- 
sary of the Waterways Experiment Sta- 
tion at Vicksburg, Miss., Mr. Jack Carley, 
chief editorial writer on the Memphis 
Commercial-Appeal, was distinctly hon- 
ored by the Corps of Engineers. 

He was given a citation of merit re- 
flecting his long interest in flood control 
and the work of the engineers. Indeed, 
this honor is emphasized because he is 
the second in the long 179 years of engi- 
neer history to be so selected and recog- 
nized. 

I include herein the statement made 
by General Sturgis when he presented 
the award to Mr. Carley. 

His remarks follow: 

It is my pleasant duty at this time to rec- 
ognize the life work of one of the best friends 
the Corps of Engineers has ever had. 

Although I am reminded by the calendar 
that I personally have known him for only 
some 14 years, so completely in accord are 
we that it is dificult for me to remember 
when I have not enjoyed his counsel, his 
confidence, and his trust. By coincidence, 
we even share a mutual interest in Custer's 
Last Stand, to which he has devoted many 
years of patient research, and at which my 
Uncle Jack fell. 

But the real basis for our association lies 
in s common desire to provide for the best 
utilization of our Nation’s resources for the 
benefit and protection of the American peo- 
ple in peace or war. Coming to this valley 
more than 30 years ago, he was deeply im- 
pressed by the shadow of danger from floods 
which continually hung over the delta, re- 
tarding and stifling its growth and develop- 
ment. Prom that time forward he has been 
a dedicated man. He has played a leading 
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part in obtaining a sound overall plan for the 
control of floods on the lower Mississippi. 
When great disasters have occurred, as in 
1927, 1937, and 1943, his calm voice has helped 
bring order out of chaos. His efforts to make 
this valley safe from the ravages of natural 
forces have materially enhanced the expan- 
sion of transportation and industrial facil- 
ities in this region to the point where today 
the delta stands as one of America's most 
promising frontiers. And, during World War 
II, his objectivity and loyalty were of in- 
estimable value to the vital work of the 
Manhattan project in his chosen State of 
Tennessee. 

All of these achievements required the 
exercise of true leadership on his part. Those 
same attributes of courage, integrity, and 
professional skill which are required of a 
commander in battle are also essential to the 
leader of a civil community. But his task 
is doubly difficult, for he must necessarily 
rely upon persuasion rather than command, 

The American press has always been the 
most powerful influence upon our civiliza- 
tion. The gentlemen of the fourth estate 
have ready access at all times to our schools, 
our homes, our very minds, We depend upon 
them for the information which must serve 
as the basis for all our actions. Because of 
this, it is sometimes a source of wonder to 
me that our press so consistently acts as a 
force for good. But I have only to consider 
the character of reporters like the man we 
honor here tonight and I know that our trust 
has not been misplaced. With men such as 
these who serve our people by properly in- 
forming them, our Nation can never fail. 

Now I want to read a citation of one of 
these men—a man who has done as much 
for his community, for his valley, for his 
country, as anyone I know. 


Mr. Jack Carley Replies to Remarks of 
General Sturgis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr Speak- 
er, Mr. Carley replied in beautiful lan- 
guage to the remarks made by General 
Sturgis. Under authority granted me for 
the extension of my remarks, I include 
his response. ; 

The response follows: 

General Sturgis, officers of the Army, la- 
dies and gentlemen, any man should be 
proud to receive such recognition as this 
from the country’s senior service—the 
United States Army and ite Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

I am especially proud and grateful that it 
has been given to me during one of those 
periods when the Army doesn't seem to be 
quite as popular as it always is when in- 
volved in actual war. I would be grateful 
Tor this citation and certificate at any time. 

Iam doubly happy to get it at a time when 
the Army's friends ought to be willing to 
stand up and be counted. 

To that particular rolicall, I am answering, 
“Here.” 

It is a good Army. It is a great Army— 
of heart and of purpose. 

It was a small but great-of-heart Army 
when, in 1775, Washington named Gen. 
Richard Gridley, then hastily building forti- 
fications on Bunker Hill, to be Chief Engi- 
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neer of what was designated “the Grand 
Army.” 

And really, it has been a grand army ever 
since—through many a rough and rugged 
period of our country's history—and over 
many a bloody, bitter mile marked by the 
graves of those who lives were given in its 
service. 

The Army needs no eulogy or defense 
from me, nor from any man, nor does the 
Corps of Engineers. The two are inseparable. 
Where the Army goes, there goes the Army 
engineer with his roadbuliding and bridging 
equipment, his earth-moving equipment, his 
fuel pipelines—doing the thousand and one 
tasks that the military engineer is called 
on to do—making it possible for the Army 
to advance or dig in, as the case may be— 
and, sometimes, last to withdraw from im- 
possible positions, thwarting pursuit of the 
enemy. 

I would be less than grateful for what 
has happened here tonight if I failed to plead 
with you all not to sell the United States 
Army short—not to let political bickering 
cause you to forget that without it our free- 
doms would be short-lived, indeed. Don't 
let the quarreling of little men blind you 
the magnificence of its achievements. Those 
are in the record and, thank God, cannot be 
erased. 

I hope the day will never come when the 
Army engineer will pack up his tools and 
move out of this green valley—this rich 
valley in which Theodore Roosevelt pre- 
dicted the future of Western civilization 
might well be determined. If that day 
should ever come when the Corps of Engi- 
neers would be stripped of its civil func- 
tions, it would mean more than great loss 
to the Nations river valieys—it would mean 
destruction of one of the elements most es- 
sential to a military victory in this techno- 
logical age—a military construction force 
in being. 

This is the force which makes up the 
Army engineer-civillan employee team—a 
team which has on counterpart anywhere in 
where in the world—the unbeatable team 
which provides a design for military vic- 
tories. 

Acquisitive, jealous hands have long 
reached and are reaching now for the civil- 
functions tasks which the Corps of Engineers 
has been so long performing to the Nation's 
great benefit. It will be a tragedy for this 
valley and our country if we permit their 
grasping to succeed. 

One of the things which has made me 
happiest tonight is receiving this certificate 
through my friend General Sturgis. Sturgis 
is a fine old name in American military 
history. It is a name of honor and integrity 
and it is to be found wherever deeds of 
American military valor are recorded even 
as far back as the formative years of the 
Nation, 

Many things are personified in this kind 
friend of mine who has the proud title of 
Chief of Engineers—tradition, esprit, pride 
of outfit—Army—the Grand Army of Wash- 
ington's day and of our day, and of that 
hot Sunday afternoon long ago when young 
Jack Sturgis, 1 year out of West Point, died 
with his men in another river yalley—that of 
the Litle Big Horn. 

It is a grand Army, I say, and men like 
General Sturgis, General Hardin, General 
Vogel, and the other officers you see here are 
its worthy representatives and they honor 
me by calling me friend. 

I am grateful for having had the oppor- 


I am proud and grateful that the Com- 
mercial-Appeal, the newspaper with which 
I have so long been associated, has never, 

its more than a century of publication, 
in devotion to the Armed Forces 
country. 
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If I have a regret tonight— and I do have 
one—it is that I have never had the privi- 
lege of serving as an engineer soldier. There 
is no better soldier. He has never let you 
down. He never will. Don’t let him down. 


Select Committee To Investizate Ren 
Hikes : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to give notice that when the House 
convenes next week I shall offer a reso- 
lution creating a select committee to in- 
vestigate the rental situation in Chicago 
and other large cities. As a member of 
the Banking and Currency Committee I 
shall petition the distinguished chair- 
man of that committee immediately to 
call the committee into executive session 
either to vote endorsement of my reso- 
lution or itself to undertake the inves- 
tigation through a special committee 
created for that purpose. 

What I predicted in my remarks in 
this Chamber when we were discussing 
the lifting of rent controls has hap- 
pened. I pleaded then for at least an 
emergency control power to be vested in 
the President so that he could act 
promptly if matters did not work out as 
smoothly and equitably us the adminis- 
tration hoped. 

The lifting of rent control was fol- 
lowed by rental boosts. Responsible 
real-estate interests tried to keep them 
to 10 percent, but in many instances 
owners of properties spurned their coun- 
sel. One increase followed another un- 
til tenants were paying to the extreme 
maximum of their ability. Now it is 
proposed to slap on another increase of 
from 10 to 20 percent this fall, 

On June 14, 1954, the Chicago Daily 
News at the top of page 1 ran an eight- 
column streamer reading “Many Here 
Face Rent Hikes in Fall.” Lower on page 
1 was a three-column subhead that stat- 
ed, “Rent Hikes Up to 20 Percent Face 
Many Here in Fall—Flat Shortage Still 
Tight Despite Forecasts When Controls 
Died.” 

The Chicago Daily News is an inde- 
pendent Republican newspaper that 
gave major journalistic support in the 
Middle West to General Eisenhower in 
his preconvention campaign. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the adminis- 
tration will heed the storm warnings. 
With unemployment and diminished 
family incomes, due to stoppage of over- 
time and other causes, this certainly is 
no time for telling tenants to cough up 
another 20 percent or get out. 

By fall the Congress will be in ad- 
jJournment. If anything is to be done, 
it must be done now. If nothing is done, 
the administration must answer to the 
people come November. 

Mr. Speaker, I am extending my re- 
marks to include the news article in the 
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Chicago Daily News of June 14, 1954, 
which follows: 

Rent increases ranging from 5 to 20 per- 
Cent face many Chicago and suburban ten- 
ants whose apartment leases expire later 
this summer and in the fall. 

A survey also showed Monday that apart- 
ment hunters here are bucking a near-zero 
vacancy rate for flats. 

Officials of rental management offices said 
the new boosts this fall in the city will run 
from 10 to 20 percent, following the pattern 
set June 1, 

Increases in the suburbs this fall are ex- 
pected to range from about 5 to 10 percent. 

The boosts in Evanston chiefly will be con- 
fined to smaller apartments up to five rooms, 
said Lols K. Stewart, of Hokanson & Jenks, 
Evanston realtors. 

Miss Stewart, the immediate past presi- 
dent of the Evanston-North Shore Board 
of Realtors, stated that increases were not 
likely for larger units, which have been 
moving more slowly in the rental market. 

Real-estate men reported that prevailing 
Tents In Chicago now range from about $13 
per room per month for units in old neigh- 
borhoods to about $27 per room for more 
desirable locations. 

Average rents are about $20 per room for 
well-maintained walkups. 

William Everett, of Browne & Storch, said 
rents for elevator apartments range from 
$45 to $50 per room. 

The survey showed that predictions of 
Teal-estate dealers of a loosening up in the 
apartment supply with decontrol of rents 
July 31, 1953, has failed to pan out. 

Management firms handling approximate- 
ly 14,000 rental units reported only 34 va- 
cancies this month. 

This is in line with estimates of only a 
1 percent vacancy rate in all types of dwell- 
pi units made by the Real Estate Research 

rp. 

Against this tight supply is a continuing 
demand. 

Joseph Ford, West Side real-estate man, 
said from 8 to 10 people visit his office dally 
looking for flats. 

In addition, the office receives from 5 to 
= telephone inquiries for apartments each 

y. 

“However, the situation Is not as bad as it 
< said Arthur Mohl of Downs, Mohl & 


“We have had more of a turnover in the 
last 4 months than in the whole previous 2 
years. 

“AS a result, we can usually find some 
Place for a tenant in a comparatively short 
time. 

“It may not be exactly what he wants at 
the price he'd like to pay, but at least he can 
get a place.” 

The continued shortage of apartment 
units here is closely linked to a negligible 
amount of new multiple-unit buildings. 

Since expiration of rent controls, permits 
have been issued for only 2,681 apartments in 
Chicago, according to D. H. Mackelmann, 
deputy housing coordinator. 

Of this number 1,664 units, or over half, 
Were in public-housing projects. 

“High construction costs and stiff financ- 
ing requirements are holding down apart- 
ment building,” said A. L. Alcorn, head of 
the rental management division of Draper & 
Kramer. 

“New 5-room ts today have to 
rent around $150 per month,” he pointed out. 

“In contrast, a man can buy a new home 
and pay out about $100 per month. 

“He's willing to become his own janitor 
and maintenance man to save paying for 
these services in an apartment building.” 

Predictions that rent decontrol, followed 
by an increase in rents, would lead to a dou- 
bling up by many individuals to free many 
apartment units has failed to materialize. 
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George W. Kemp, Jr., president of McKey 
& Poague, said that while there has been 
some doubling up, it has not been on the 
scale expected. 


Winning a War by Cease-Fire in Asia— 
Communist Truce Tactics Now in the 
Open 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article that has come 
to my attention and which I believe 
should be read by all Members in the 
Congress, It clearly indicates the Com- 
munist strategy in Asia at the present 
time, which is the winning of a war by 
cease-fire. It will not be seriously 
doubted today that the Communists won 
the war in Korea, and at this moment 
they are winning the one in Indochina. 
A reading of this article will clear up 
considerable confusion as to Communist 
strategy throughout the world: 

“Truce is the military counterpart of the 
political tactic of coalition government. It 
is a means to an end, not the ultimate objec- 
tive.”"—-Chou En-lalt. 

In these words the man who Is now pre- 
mier and foreign minister of Chinese com- 
munism gave to the familiar military truce 
a meaning entirely new in the history of 
war. That meaning was to be spelled out 
in the wars of Communist aggression both 
in China and Korea. Today the same con- 
cept hangs over the battlefields of Indochina, 

Students of past wars have learned to look 
on the truce as a simple matter. Opposing 
armies reach a situation where both sides 
wish to end the fighting. A brief parley is 
held, lasting a few hours or at most a few 
days. Either a cease-fire is agreed to or the 
talks are broken off and the fighting con- 
tinues. If there is a cease-fire, a peace set- 
tlement follows in due course and the war 
is over. 

The words of Chou En-lal foreshadowed a 
total abandonment of this idea. Just as 
coalition government in Communist prac- 
tice is almed at the absorption of the coa- 
lition partner, so the military truce is aimed 
at the continuation of the war by other 
means until victory is achieved. 

This revolution in the meaning of truce in 
Communist practice is no more complete 
than other innovations which communism 
has introduced in its political and military 
wars againstfreedom. Another such change, 
the handling of prisoners of war as pawns 
of political aggression and propaganda, was 
demonstrated on a mass scale with German 
prisoners in World War II and again in 
Korea. All such changes stem from a cen- 
tral reality: In the Communist mind war 
is fought not for limited national objectives 
but to advance the unlimited aim of world 
conquest, As there is no lmit to the alm, 
so there is no limit to the methods. Acts 
of brutality, dishonor, and bad faith, from 
which s power seeking a permanent com- 
promise settlement must refrain, can be 
committed without restraint. 

The talk of a cease-fire in the war in Indo- 
china, heightened by the appeal of Indian 
Prime Minister Nehru and by the prospect of 
negotiations at Geneva, makes the study of 
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Communist truce tactics more than an aca- 
demic matter. An observer seeking a sign 
for the future in Indochina could do worse 
than to review the history of the truce as 
the Communists developed it in the Chinese 
civil war and the Korean war. 

The pattern of development revealed in 
this history points a clear lesson: Whoever 
seeks to negotiate a truce with the Commu- 
nists should proceed with caution. 

THE CEASE-FIRE IN CHINA 


The truce as military-political tactic first 
appeared in China well before 1946. The 
very ability of the Chinese Communist re- 
gime to exist and grow as a state-within-a- 
state for 20 years before it came to power 
rested in part on a military posture that was 
half war, half peace. Since its very begin- 
ning this regime, in its relation to the goy- 
ernment it sought to conquer, had followed 
an irregular succession of tactics mixing open 
attack, retreat, diversion, temporary recon- 
ciliation, agitation, and guerrilla warfare, 

It was not until the Japanese war, however, 
that the Chinese Communists fully developed 
the truce as a weapon against their antagon- 
‘ist. The truce in this case dissolved into 
the united front against Japan, under which 
Communist and Nationalist forces agreed to 
a demarcation of areas of military operations 
against Japan, 

The Communists In no way abandoned 
their basic policies of extending their power 
and control in China during this truce 
period, but pursued these policies in a new 
way. They toned down their violent social 
and economic measures. Operating in a re- 
mote region screened from direct observa- 
tion by the foreign press, they issued a con- 
tinuous and highly impressive stream of 
publicity about their heroic exploits against 
the Japanese invader. And behind this 
smoke screen they avoided pitched battle 
with all the diligence they had learned in 
years of guerilla warfare. How successful 
they were in this objective is clear from the 
official Japanese account of the war, which 
indicated that no more than 20 percent of 
the Japanese forces in China were ever en- 
gaged in battle with the Communists, 

Meanwhile, exploiting their patriotic 
propaganda about the struggle against the 
Japanese, the Communists intensified their 
recrulting. Then with their forces expanded 
by the new influx of Chinese patriot soldiers, 
the Communist armies began to move out- 
side the areas assigned to them under the 
united-front agreement with the National- 
ists. Beginning in 1940, clashes began once 
again between Communist and Nationalist 
troops and the relations of the government 
with its Communist rival went from bad to 
worse. But by this time the purpose of the 
truce strategem had been largely achieved. 
The armies of the National Government were 
confronted with a Communist challenger far 
stronger than before. 

More than 5 years later this same conflict 
was marked by another truce period. The 
war with Japan had been won, but instead of 

the people of China found themselves 
in the midst of a new and savage chapter in 
the civil war. Both sides launched large-scale 
attacks; embryonic industries and large rural 
areas were disrupted as the Communist 
forces destroyed communications lines; the 
great walled cities, centers of population and 
government, were victims of siege, capture, 
and recapture, 

The popular longing for peace after a 
decade of war was answered when the United 
States, interested in a strong and united 
Chinese Republic, undertook to mediate be- 
tween the Nationalist Government and the 
Chinese Communists. The basis for peace 
was to be a coalition government and a na- 
tionalization of all armed forces, 

On January 10, 1946, In order to achieve a 
constructive atmosphere for the political dis- 
cussions, a cease-fire or truce was agreed to 
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by both sides, The cease-fire order stipu- 
lated: 

1. A cessation of all hostilities. 

2. Cessation of all movements of troops in 
China, with the exception of a provision per- 
mitting certain movements of Chinese Na- 
tionalist troops—especially their entry into 
Manchuria for the purpose of restoring 
Chinese sovereignty there following the 
Japanese surrender to Soviet forces. 

3. Cessation of destruction of and inter- 
ference with all lines of communications, 
and 

4. Establishment of an executive head- 
quarters in Peiping for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the agreement for immediate cessa- 
tion of hostilities. 

The events which followed over the 10 
months of this pretended truce were a night- 
mare of confusion and unreality. In Chung- 
king and Nanking, the wartime and postwar 
capitals of the Chinese Republic, peace talks 
continued—in theory at least—from January 
to November. On the battlefield there was 
no peace, and a truce only in name. Viola- 
tions of the truce by the Communists were 
reported throughout this period at an aver- 
age rate of about 1 every 3 days. When the 
truce was Officially abandoned on November 
19 the official count of verified Communist 
violations stood at not less than 91. 

In self-defense the Nationalists responded 
to these violations by a furious renewal of 
the war, which spread from Manchuria 
throughout north China during the spring 
and summer. But the military initiative 
which the Communists gained by their vio- 
lations enabled them to move a long way 
toward the total conquest of China. 

The most significant violations were di- 
rected at strategic Manchuria, where Soviet 
forces after their 8-day war had accepted the 
Japanese surrender. Over 40 of the Com- 
munist truce violations are accounted for in 
this Manchurian operation. Brazenly ignor- 
ing the truce stipulation on Manchuria, their 
regiments and battalions marched piecemeal 
over mountain passes from neighboring 
Jehol Province until by April they had occu- 
pied most of Manchuria including the key 
cities of Changchun, Szepinchieh, Harbin, 
and Tsitsihar. In each case they entered as 
soon as Soviet troops had left the city, con- 
forming perfectly to the Soviet timetable 
of withdrawal. As an additional prize the 
Soviet forces handed over huge stocks of 
captured Japanese arms and equipment; 
these the Chinese Reds were to use later in 
organizing and equipping new armies in the 

"final struggle for power. 

But the assistance from the Soviets did 
not stop there. They largely nullified the 
Nationalists’ right of entry into Manchuria, 
guaranteed by the truce terms, by the simple 
expedient of closing the port of Dairen to 
Nationalist ships. Thus the National gov- 
ernment troops were forced to enter Man- 
churia by air and by difficult overland routes. 
The whole Communist operation was beau- 
tifully conceived, smoothly executed, and 
completely illegal. 

After furious fighting for key Manchurian 
communications centers, the most the Na- 
tionalists could achieve against these odds 
was a military stalemate which lasted from 
April to June. In an effort to break this 
stalemate and get on with the peace talks 
the Nationalist government on June 7 or- 
dered a 15-day cease-fire for its own troops 
in Manchuria, Later this new cease-fire was 
extended to the end of June. But exten- 
eive efforts to revive the peace talks were 
fruitless. The Communists rejected the Na- 
tionalist offer to give General Marshall the 
power of arbitration. The sound of guns 
again drowned out the peace efforts at Nan- 
king. By summer Manchuria was mainly 
in Communist hands, 

Meanwhile the remainder of the Commu- 
nists’ strategic plan began to unfold amid 
renewed warfare south of the Great Wali, in 
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China proper. Here, beginning in the spring, 
Communist truce violations occurred with 
increasing frequency, almed for the most 
part at a single objective: Breaking National- 
ist control of the north-south rail lines. 
Early in June these violations blazed into a 
general Communist offensive in north China 
and the central plain area. The Nationalists, 
determined to reopen the communications 
system in north China, answered in July 
and August with a strong counteroffensive, 

The battle for the railroads continued 
throughout the summer. On August 3 the 
Communists began a ferocious attack on 
Tatung, a key rail center in northern Shansi, 
After 45 days the siege of Tatung was 
abandoned; but it was the fuse that set off 
major hostilities ranging over five Provinces 
of North China—Suiyuan, Chahar, Jehol, 
Hopei, and Shantung. 

Thus for 10 months the Communists in 
China waged open war under the flag of 
truce. At last on November 19 that flag 
was lifted by the departure of the Commu- 
nist delegation from the peace table at Nan- 
king. The civil war, which the Communists 
had never stopped fighting, was now officially 
resumed.* 

Looking back on Communist action in this 
period, it is posgible to see with perfect 
clarity the military strategy they followed. 
It was to deny the strategic position and 
resources of Manchuria to Nationalist con- 
trol, and to establish a corridor from west 
to east across north China. By the latter 
move they cut all China's main north-south 
communications routes and split the Na- 
tionalist forces into isolated commands pow- 
erless' to launch a coordinated offensive. 

At the peace table in Nanking the Com- 
munists had found they could not gain entry 
into a-coalition government except at the 
price of nationalizing their army—thus los- 
ing the base from which they could later 
seize full power. So victory by diplomacy 
was denied to them. But they found another 
road leading to the same goal. Using the 
cover of truce and peace talks to surprise 
and demoralize their enemies, they carried 
out vital and illegal military movements and 
Teaped a strategic advantage which the Na- 
tionalists were never to regain. 

It may seem strange that the Communists 
were able to violate their pledged word 91 
times in this period without effective hin- 
drance from the authorities. Certainly there 
was no lack of efficiency in reporting the 
violations as they occurred. When a truce 
violation was complained of by either side, 
the executive headquarters in Peiping sent 
out a team under United States command 
to investigate and rectify the violation. 
After 2 weeks five such teams were in the 
field. By November there were 36 teams. 
They inspected, verified, reported, and pro- 
tested each violation. But they had no 
means of commanding respect or obedience, 
The Communists showed only contempt for 
their efforts. One team in Manchuria was 
met with Communist gunfire. Another, sent 
to stop a Communist attack on Po-t’ouchen 


There was another kind of warfare dur- 
ing this period not waged with bullets—a 
cold war of propaganda. The United States 
was pictured by the Communists as an ag- 
gressor in Asia, the imperialist rival and 
successor to Japan. Appeals to Nationalist 
troops to desert called on them to join in 
opposing America as they opposed Japan. 
Mass propaganda claimed that United States 
imperialism was more refined and legal than 
that of Japan—but more dangerous and 
deadly because the United States was 
stronger. The history of Japanese support 
of Chinese puppet governments and war- 
lords was now applied to the relation be- 
tween America and the Kuomintang, which 
was pictured as a puppet of the United States 
in Communist propaganda, 
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in Hopei Province, was tricked into leaving 
the area while the Communists resumed 
their attack and captured the town. Thus 
the prestige of the truce teams dwindled 
steadily. One American official was quoted 
as saying: “There have been so many viola- 
tions I could not count them.” 

The basic difficulty was simple. The only 
sanction against truce violations was the very 
act which was least desired: openly avowed 
renewal of the war. The irony is that pre- 
cisely this sanction was applied in the end— 
but not until the Communists had taken a 
decisive step toward final victory. 


THE ARMISTICE IN KOREA, 1951-54 


On the surface, the pattern of events In 
the Korean armistice may appear entirely 
different from the history of the truce in 
the Chinese civil war. The Korean truce 
talks, for one thing, covered an alltime rec- 
ord period of 2 years—during which time the 
war continued along a rather stable front but 
with occasional bursts of great violence. Sec- 
ondly, the issues at the truce table were pro- 
longed for months over a problem that never 
appeared in the Chinese case: the question 
of nonforcible repatriation of prisoners of 
war. 

These differences are important because 
the Korea experience has given us an excel- 
lent illustration of prolonged Communist 
exploitation not simply of the truce itself 
but of the agonizing negotiations leading up 
to it. 

Still another difference must be noted. 
The U. N. side has announced Its Intention 
to maintain its military readiness and meet 
a renewal of Communist military aggression 
by united action it may not be possible to 
confine to Korea. This determination has 
been a main source of hope that the truce 
would endure, and in fact the truce remains 
in effect after 9 months. 

The history of the Korean armistice is 
basically similar in many ways to the pat- 
tern revealed in China. Certainly this is 
true of its beginnings. After the U. N. 
command was forced back by massive Chi- 
nese Communist intervention to a fixed line 
near the 38th parallel, the enemy's logistical 
problems increased, a strong U. N. “spoiling 
offensive” was launched, and the fighting 
lapsed into a stalemate in the spring of 1951. 
Neither side was both able and willing to 
commit the extra strength needed to win 
the war. When the Communist side offered 
to parley the United Nations side agreed. 

Thus began the long period of truce nego- 
tiations. From the beginning it became clear 
that the Communists were determined to 
exploit the truce talks for maximum prop- 
Paganda advantage and to wear down the 
U. N. negotiators by ccaseless harping on 
irrelevant issues, as well as by coordinated 
military and other pressures far from the 
truce tent. To cite only one example, it is 
known now that the chief Communist nego- 
tiator, a Soviet native. of Korean ancestry 
named Nam Il, was at the same time in gen- 
eral charge of Communist-instigated riots 
and terrorism in the U. N. prison compounds 
in South Korea. When these riots occurred, 
as planned under Nam I the terrorist, 
Nam Il the negotiator commenced incessant 
tirades in the tent at Panmunjom against the 
killings of prisoners which these same care- 
fully engineered riots had provoked. Not 
hesitating to sacrifice lives to make a propa- 
ganda point, the Communists thus used the 
forum at Panmunjom to give the world a 
concocted picture of U. N. terroriam against 
prisoners of war—thus spreading hate propa- 
ganda against the West and supporting their 
insistence that all prisoners be repatriated 
regardless of personal choice. 

On one issue, that of the right of prison- 
ers to refuse repatriation, the U. N. side stuck 
fast and eventually won its basic point. On 
some other issues the U. N. side compromised 
in an effort to reach agreement and to end 
the bloody fighting. f 
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With respect to arrangements for inspec- 
tion to prevent reinforcement of troops or 
equipment, the Communists at Panmunjom 
were adamantly against a far-reaching in- 
spection system. The U. N. negotiators rec- 

that no inspection system would 
work if the parties to that system did not 
want to make it work, and that the real 
sanction against renewed Communist ag- 
gression was the Joint Policy Declaration. 
With these considerations in mind, the U. N. 
side finally agreed on five port-of-entry in- 
spection sites for elther side. This agree- 
ment, of course, left nearly the entire Yalu 
River frontier of North Korea exposed, and 
since the armistice, a new railroad and bridge 
have been built, and over this whole border 
the Communists can and have moved in 
supplies, troops, and aircraft at will, beyond 
the reach of the U. N. supervisory teams. 

So much for the negotiating period and 
for the armistice agreement itself. The pat- 
tern of Communist behavior since the guns 
stopped shooting begins to look much like 
the old story in China. 

It began in the very night that the truce 
became effective, July 27, 1953. The day 
before, almost all the Communist combat 
planes supporting their Korean aggression 
were based in the Manchurian sanctuary 
beyond the Yalu. That very night, as soon 
as the U. N. air force conformed to the cease- 
fire, scores of Red aircraft flew across the 
river and landed on airfields in North Ko- 
rea—airfields where U. N. photo reconnals- 
sance before the armistice had failed to spot 
a single plane. Many other planes were 
later delivered in crates in clear violation 
of the truce: We know, for instance, that 
80 crated MIGs arrived at Uiju at the north- 
west corner of Korea last August 2. We 
know also that the Communists have been 
energetically repairing their North Korean 
airfields, 

The greatest area of truce violation re- 
sults from the ports-of-entry provision of 
the agreement. The neutral inspection 
teams in North Korea are restricted like 
tethered animals to the five agreed locations. 
This is why the Communists could unicad 
the 80 MIGs at Uiju with complete impunity. 
In 1 of the 5 inspection sites the neutral 
team can look up the river and watch rail- 
road trains rolling across a bridge from Man- 
churia, The bridge is out of their jurisdic- 
tion. 

A broad look at Communist activity since 
the armistice shows that they have violated 
the agreement with respect to air forces, 
ground forces, retention of prisoners of war, 
and political subversion in the Republic of 
Korea. These are the highlights: 

1. Air: By actions such as those just de- 
scribed, the Communists moved a number 
of jet fighters into North Korea and turned 
them over to the North Korean Air Force. 

The net result of this transfer, and of 
the rebuilding of the airfields, is that the 
Reds have acquired for the first time an 
offensive air-striking power in Korea. They 
are now flying MIG-15's in squadron-size 
formations at night—something they could 
never do during the war. And they are 
based hundreds of miles closer to the front- 
line. 

2. Ground: The Communists have infil- 
trated both military units and supplies 
across the Yalu—again beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the impotent inspection teams, and 
free from the danger of air attack which 
harassed their lines of communication 
throughout the war. 

For example, reports were received that 
on a certain day 25 trains had crossed the 
Yalu into North Korea. Only two of these 
were reported to the Military Armistice Com- 
mission by the Communists. 

Although Chinese Communist troop 
strength in North Korea has declined slight- 
ly in point of numbers since the armistice, 
the illegal flow of materiel has meant a 
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great increase in their combat efficiency, 
especially in the support arms. Meanwhile 
the North Korean Army has been signifi- 
cantly increased in both combat and service 
units. These refurbished forces stand be- 
hind a formidable defense line, an intricate 
network of trenches, tunnels, and bunkers. 

Charges concerning violations of the de- 
militarized zone were brought by the U. N. C. 
before the Military Armistice Commission, 
but the operation of the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission was seriously ham- 
pered in carrying out its inspection and re- 
porting functions in North Korea. Because 
of the refusal of the Czech and Polish mem- 
bers, the Supervisory Commission was un- 
able even to agree to conduct an investiga- 
tion of many serious charges brought by the 
U.N. C. 

3. Retention of prisoners of war: The U. N. 
victory on free choice of prisoners as to re- 
patriation was effective where the U. N. 
authority extended to enforce it. But in 
North Korea many thousands of former pris- 
oners were denied the right to go home. 
Reports from former South Korean soldiers 
who escaped to South Korea during Novem- 
ber and December 1953 confirmed this fact, 
which has been long suspected. 

The suspicion goes back to the truce ne- 
gotiating period, when the U. N. negotia- 
tors demanded an accounting of 53,000 miss- 
ing ROK prisoners. The Communist coolly 
announced that all of them had been re- 
leased at the front. The fact is that they 
had either been impressed into the North 
Korean Army, recruited as subversive agents, 
or eliminated. The technique of impress- 
ment was simple: either the prisoner would 
fight or spy against his homeland, against 
all the rules of warfare, or face a firing squad. 
Legally the Communists refused to call these 
men prisoners of war; they were “liberated 
warriors,” with no rights but to serve the 
Communist cause, Hundreds of U. N. prison- 
ers, reported alive by their returning fellow 
prisoners as of the day of cease-fire, but never 
heard from since, have presumably been 
treated on the same principle. 

4. Political subversion: Literally, the arm- 
istice agreement extends only to military 
hostilities. If the enemy had been capable 
of good faith it might have been supposed 
that they would honor also the spirit of the 
agreement, and suspend subversive activi- 
ties in South Korea. But to the Commu- 
nists hostilities are a much deeper matter 
than the shooting of guns. In their minds 
shooting is a variable; war is a constant. 
The political subversion against the Repub- 
lic of Korea which they carried on before 
and during the shooting war in Korea still 
flourishes today. 

This activity is controlled by the North 
Korean Government, a creature of the Soviet 
Union and a signer of the armistice agree- 
ment. The executive agent is the central 
executive committee of the Korean Labor 
Party—the Communist Party of North Korea, 
Subversive agents are directed to join under- 
ground units of this party in South Korea, 
organized at provincial, county, and city 
leyels. There they become members of 
three-man workers’ partisan teams. Their 
instructions continue in the spirit of fuli- 
scale war: 

1. Carry out espionage of all types, espe- 
cially industrial. 

2. Make propaganda among the people, 
supporting the policies of the “Democratic 
Republic of Korea" and explaining the truth 
about United States imperialist aggression 
and the treason of Syngman Rhee's puppet 
regime. 

8. Hinder enemy military action and 
harass his installations. 

4. Help to restore the people’s govern- 
ment in the unliberated areas (i. e., all of 
South Korea). Set up interim governmental 
structures with sections named as follows: 
staff member guidance, confidential, finance, 
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labor, health, purchasing, education, plan- 
ning, good administration, agriculture, live- 
stock, propaganda, forestry, road building, 
general affairs. 

5. When a general offensive is launched, 
assume leadership of the people in the 
struggle against the enemy. 

6. Cooperate with other units to restrict 
enemy activities. 

7. When appropriate in a liberated area, 
act as a home guard unit to keep order. 

As late as the period of February 21 to 27, 
1954, 49 incidents were reported in which an 
estimated 190 Communist guerrillas were 
involved, of whom 18 were killed and 48 
captured, As of April 1954, an estimated 
800 Communist guerrillas are active in South 
Korea, Captured guerrillas have confessed 
that they are connected with the North Ko- 
rean Government and are carrying out or- 
ders of the central executive committee of 
the Korean Labor Party. 

Such, briefly told, is the story of the Ko- 
rean armistice and its aftermath, The 
broad lessons of this experience can be ex- 
pressed in these conclusions: 

First, as to negotiations, the Communists 
have a clear-cut strategy: (a) Virulent prop- 
aganda exploitation of the negotiating forum 
to try to embarrass and divide the enemy, 
(b) obstinate delay and introduction of ir- 
relevancies. 3 

Second, following an armistice, the Com- 
munists carry on the war by other means, 
exploiting any truce loopholes and frustrat- 
ing any effective controls which remain in 
the truce agreement. 

The Communist aim clearly remains the 
eventual absorption of all Korea. In pur- 
suit of this aim, since the armistice 8 months 
ago, the enemy has increased his military 
combat efficiency in North Korea, moyed part 
of his alr force hundreds of miles south, be- 
gun repairs to his communications and in- 
dustrial facilities, strengthened his field for- 
tifications, illegally retained prisoners of war, 
and conducted continued political subver- 
sion in South Korea. He has done this 
under cover of the truce, by violating its 
obligations on a vast scale. 

All this activity is In harmony with the 
Communist concept of law. In the U. N. 
General Assembly last December 2, when 
Communist atrocities in Korea were under 
debate and Ambassador Lodge had cited the 
words of Lenin that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat was above all law, Mr. Vishinsky 
replied: 

“Lenin did say that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is power which does not recog- 
nize laws. However, what laws? We have 
our own laws * * * when the proletariat 
comes to power, when the workers come to 
power, they smash the old state and the old 
laws. They create new ones.” 


THE PROSPECTS IN INDOCHINA 


The truce tactic as developed in the past 
by the Communists can be broken into three 
time phases. Phase one is the pretruce sit- 
uation, with open military conflict in a sit- 
uation of comparative stalemate, and in- 
creasing demand for a cease-fire. Phase two 
is the truce period Itself, accompanied or 
followed by discusssions for a political settle- 
ment, and characterized by Communist ex- 
ploitation of the terms of truce. Phase three 
is the period of open breach of the truce 
leading to Communist victory.’ 

In China all three phases were completed. 
In Korea we are in phase two. In Indochina 
we are still in phase one. 

It may be that the wisdom we have ac- 
quired from past dealing with the Commu- 
nists will prevent a recurrence of this cycle 
in Indochina, But it must be recognized 
that some of the basic factors there are the 
same as in China and Korea. 

The fight is against the same Communist 
enemy. It is carried on by nations with vary- 
ing aims and interests. It has long been in 
a state of near-deadlock in which clear Vic- 
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tory for either side seems doubtful unless 
larger forces are committed. And over the 
border stands a Communist big brother who 
looks on this war as a part of his grand strat- 
egy, who supplies it, gives it strategic direc- 
tion, and supports it in his propaganda and 
diplomacy. 

To this common picture must be added 

factors which the Communists ex- 
ploit energetically. One is the transitional 
Telation of France to the associated states, 
only recently her colonial possessions. A 
second is the desire prevalent in France to 
end the confilct with whatever honor and 
prestige can be saved from it. 

Still another special factor is the complex 
nature of this war, increasingly featuring 
large organized armies with air support and 
heavy equipment, yet still characterized, as 
it has been for years, by wide areas subject 
to the nightly terrors of Viet Minh guerrfila 
detachments. Where there are no identifi- 
able frontlines, a truce can be exploited by 
the side with the best guerrillas to a point 
almost beyond policing. 

Guerrillas and their political cadres, in 
fact, are characteristic military features of 
the war in Indochina, In China the distin- 
guishing military feature was the decisive 
importance of controlling lines of commu- 
nication. In Korea the distinguishing fea- 
ture is the balance between opposing forces— 
hence, the Communist concentration on re- 
inforcement through loopholes in the truce. 
A glance at the battle situation in Indochina 
makes it obvious that the guerrilla war is 
of peculiar importance there. 

The fluid battle situation in Indochina, 
without identifiable battlelines, and the ex- 
perlences in China and Korea lead inescapa- 
bly to the conclusion that a secure truce in 
Indochina could be based only on the most 
stringent terms and controls. These would 
not only have to provide absolute assurance 
against renewed Viet Minh aggression by 
organized forces or guerrilla bands, but would 
also have to be designed to meet effectively 
the problems of widespread guerrilla pockets, 
infiltration, subversion, propaganda, arms 
traffic, and the personal security of the sup- 
porters of the legal governments of the asso- 
ciated states, 


Spritual Weapons Will Defeat Reds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 
Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave previously granted, 
I include the following thoughtful edi- 
torial from the Florida Times Union: 


SpretruaL Weapons WILL Drrrar Reps 
“Truth from his lips prevalld with double 


Sway, 
And fools, who came to scoff, remained to 
pray.” 

Oliver Goldsmith's familiar lines were re- 
called to many by a news item from Hel- 
sinki. In the Finnish capital to open his 
European Crusade for Christ, American Evan- 
gelist Billy Graham was holding a press con- 
ference shortly before addressing a crowd of 
15,000. A Communist reporter, attempting 
to heckle him, asked him if he had come to 
fight communism. 

Graham's answer, in keeping with the ad- 
monition of the Bible, was a soft one: I am 
no politician, Iam only a preacher of Chris- 
tinnity * * And not a good one, either.“ 
It is doubtful the Red reporter was able to 
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make much of the reply for propaganda pur- 


poses. 

Often, however, Communist hecklers are 
more successful. They have developed ha- 
Tassment to an art and assail speakers of 
opposing interests with considerable vigor 
and ingenuity. Perhaps their favorite tar- 
gets—as illustrated in the Graham inci- 
dent—are those who are trying to bring the 
people back to the worship of God. Exalt- 
ing dialectical materialism, the Communists 
declare that religion is a drug designed to 
keep the people in a stupor of obedience to 
their masters. 

Fortunately, however, there are many in- 
dications that the appeal to atheism ten’t as 
successful as the Reds would hope. Religion 
persists among the people, even though per- 
secuted by Communist governments. 

Of all the factors to consider, this probably 
is the most encouraging when we examine 
the prospects of the ultimate liberation of 
enslaved states. Where spiritual values are 
preserved there is still reason and a basis for 
a free society. 

Spiritual weapons, however, are the only 
ones that will win us the ultimate victory 
and assure the extermination of worship of 
the material. 


Mr. Speaker, I think that the success 
which has attended the meetings of Billy 
Graham in this country and abroad 
should be an encouragement to us all. 
Similarly, the recent meetings in Holland 
of the delegates of International Chris- 
tian Leadership, headed by Abraham 
Vereide, spoke volumes for the forces of 
freedom and spiritual strength in this 
day. Similarly, the worldwide efforts of 
moral rearmament under the leadership 
of Frank Buchman, stressing the neces- 
sity of absolute honesty, absolute purity, 
absolute unselfishness, and absolute love, 
provide a vehicle which can unite men 
as tools of God in the face of efforts by 
communism to divide and conquer for 
atheistic materialism. 

It is my opinion that every good 
American should do all he can to assist 
such leadership in the conflicts of this 
age. Materialism will never be an an- 
swer to materialism. The true answers 
are spiritual. Only those true answers 
rns ig freedom and peace to the 
wor 


The Facts, Mr. Harriman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
tor of the Flint Journal has on Wednes- 
day, June 16, 1954, made a most devas- 
tating reply to the untrue charges made 
by Mr. Harriman, Red Cross national 
chairman, concerning the 1953 tornado 
disaster relief work. Flint received na- 
tional acclaim for its instantaneous re- 
sponse to the needs of its people when 
disaster struck. Over the years it has 
contributed generously to the Red Cross, 
The chairman's attack was utterly un- 
called for. The falsity of his charges is 
aptly demonstrated by the editorial, 
which reads; 
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Tue Facrs, Mr, HARRIMAN 


The charge by E Roland Harriman, Red 
Cross national chairman, that Flint was un- 
willing to help itself in the 1953 tornado 
disaster is amazing. It is belied by the wide 
and competent acclaim accorded Flint for 
the job it did to restore, as far as possible, 
the material loss suffered by victims of the 
1953 tornado. Without the countless indi- 
vidual and unaffiliated group instances of 
help, this restoration amounted to more than 
70 percent, Besides, a trust fund of $110,000 
was set up for the education of children who 
lost parents in the catastrophe. 

The total loss to victims was estimated, 
through scrutinizing appraisal, at $5,124,870, 
of which there was a $2,349,035 recovery 
through insurance. Of the remainder, the 
rules of Red Cross permitted $590,531 aid. A 
fine virtue of this was its expert service ap- 
plied immediately. But there still remained 
more than $3 million in loss to families whose 
most grievous suffering was 116 deaths be- 
sides hundreds of injuries. 

Humanely, Flint, largely through its Red 
Feather disaster fund, sought to supplement 
assistance as equitably as good minds could 
devise. High management, top labor, civic, 
and business leaders, backed by the rank and 
file in every category, worked out a formula 
and application which have been described 
in social service circles as a great accomplish- 
ment. Not one cent was spent for overhead. 

People could give as they chose. The Red 
Feather fund did not put on a drive. Red 
Cross received $62,746 in this voluntary re- 
sponse. Early the next morning after the 
tornado, General Motors gave $100,000 to 
the Red Feather fund. The International 
UAW-CIO followed with $50,000, Flint locals 
gave $50,000 and 650,000 came from other 
Michigan locals. GM and the unions agreed 
to an exception to permit payroll deduction 
for voluntary contributions from workers, 
About $200,000 more resulted from this. All 
was given through the Red Feather disaster 
fund. Operation Tornado got worldwide 
note when 7,800 volunteers gave 2 days of 
labor estimated at $211,000 toward rebuild- 
ing 103 of the homes. 

Then the audited accounting given the 
contributors and the general public was un- 
precedented. The Flint Journal published 
gratis, a 16-page tabloid section devoted ex- 
clusively to this report which listed every 
case anonymously by number. Included 
were the casualties suffered, total loss in 
property, total recovery and the amount of 
Red Cross, Red Feather and Operation Tor- 
nado aid. 

Despicably, Mr. Harriman has used this 
disaster and has smeared Flint's good name 
in a desperate effort to retard the national 
development of federated giving. Undoubt- 
edly, it is more than a coincidence that 
Flint and Michigan have been notable in 
the successful application of this principle. 
This plan applies the generally accepted 
Community Chest idea for local needs, to 
State and national quotas with contributor 
representation in the scrutiny of budgets, 
Flint is a generous city and, since World 
War II, has contributed $1,176,311 to Red 
Cross. For awhile Red Cross continued on 
its own but encountered difficulties. In 
1950 it raised only 65 percent of its budget 
needs. In 1951 it was G4 percent, The local 
chaptcr board realistically found a way to 
participate in the fedcrated drive and was 
accepted by the Red Feather fund. There- 
fore, for the last 3 years, Red Cross has 
been able to meet its full needs including 
its allotment to the national organization. 
The 1953 drive produced §179,000 for Red 
Cross, plus $6,000 for its gamma globulin 
program. It included €85,245 for national 
requirements. This latter amount is more 
than Red Cross itself was able to raise for 
both local ond national needs in 1950. In 
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$10,000 to Red Cross for Kansas City flood 
relief without a public solicitation. 

Ironically, Mr. Harriman’s grip, his dis- 
tortion of truths to the extent of misstate- 
ments, are inspired by the fact that Flint 
has been able to do so well for Red Cross 
after financial failures. Flint is one of the 
Nation’s strongest arguments for the fed- 
erated giving which he seeks to obstruct. 

His slander of this community is a dis- 
service to the organization he heads. Red 
Cross has suffered from prejudiced and in- 
accurate reports but Mr. Harriman makes 
criticlsm of Red Cross more effective by his 
own excesses. 

Flint resents this cruel and unwarranted 
attack, 


Red Cross Charges Completely Unfounded 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KIT CLARDY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, while in 
Seattle on Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee hearings I was shocked beyond 
measure by the remarks of Mr. Harri- 
man, chairman of the American Red 
Cross, in his attack upon the people of 
the city of Flint, Mich. The utterly 
false statements he made as a premise 
for his unwarranted conclusion that 
Flint was not living up to its obligation 
are unworthy of one occupying such a 
position. I completely subscribed to the 
editorial comment in the Flint Journal 
for Wednesday, June 16, 1954, which 
reads: 

Rep Cross CHARGES COMPLETELY UNFOUND- 
ED—TORNADO TALK IGNORES Facr 


E. Roland Harriman, chairman of the 
American Red Cross, apparently is a man 
who does not let the facts interfere with his 
fictions. 

Monday he sald in Los Angeles that the 
Red Cross is tired of helping disaster-strick- 
en communities which recognize no obli- 
gation to the Red Cross in return, and he 
named Flint as such a community. 

“In Flint, Mich., when the tornado hit,” 
he said, “Red Cross immediately moved in 
to meet the needs of the sufferers. We spent 
nearly $600,000 contributed by all the coun- 
try. Meanwhile a committee in Flint so- 
licited funds and received over $900,000. 
Not one cent of this was turned over to 
Red Cross to meet needs, 

“On the contrary,” he continued, “after 
Red Cross finished its job, all that money was 
distributed to people over and above what 
they had received from Red Cross —irrespeo- 
tive of whether they could have taken care of 
themselves from then on in whole or in part. 
Communities that don't help themselves in 
the total responsibility of a disaster can 
scarcely expect in the future to be recipients 
of nationwide generosity.” 

So much for Mr. Harriman's fictions. Now 
let's look at the facts, Conspicuous by its 
absence from his statement is any mention 
of the fact that for many, many years Flint 
people have been contributing generously to 
the Red Cross. Since World War II, Flint and 
Genesee County residents have given the 
Red Cross $1,176,311, of which about half 
was forwarded to Washington, D. C., for na- 
tional Red Cross activities, including disas- 
ter relief. Some $450,000 of that amount was 
raised as part of the last three red feather 
campaigns, in which the Red Cross partici- 
pated and benefited, 
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That is only since World War II ended—less 
than 10 years. The Red Cross conducted 
campaigns here, as elsewhere, for many years 
prior to that. And Flint’s response to those 
campaigns was always generous. 

And in 1951, when the Red Cross quota 
here was $23,320 in a drive for funds to help 
flood victims in Kansas, our red feather fund 
contributed $10,000 to the Red Cross. That, 
of course, was in addition to individual con- 
tributions. 

Most people will agree with Postmaster 
Osmund Kelly who said Tuesday, “A man who 
has paid up his fire-insurance premiums 
doesn't expect to have to pay to rebuild his 
house when fire strikes.” 

Flint’s premiums to the Red Cross are more 
than paid up. 

Conspicuous also by its absence from Har- 
riman's charge is any mention of the fact 
that the federated system of giving, which 
we in Flint call the Red Feather fund has 
enabled the Red Cross to collect more money 
here than it did before it became a Red 
Feather agency. Prior to its joining the Red 
Feather fund, it was not meeting its quotas 
here—simply because Flint people believed 
it should be affiliated with the Red Feather. 

Completely erroneous is his allegation that 
the Red Feather disaster fund solicited 
funds for tornado relief here last year. The 
fact is, contributions started pouring into 
Flint for tornado relief before the disaster 
fund was even conceived, It was organized 
in response to a need for a responsible agency 
to handle these contributions—not as a 
means of soliciting them. 

Ignored by the Red Cross national chalr- 
man is the fact that the great majority of 
contributions for tornado relief here were 
not made through the Red Cross at all. Hun- 
dreds of checks were made out to this news- 
paper, or simply “For Tornado Victims,” or 
were sent in care of the mayor and other 
officials with a note designating that the con- 
tributions be used for victims of our twister. 
‘Those that were made out to the Red Cross 
were carefully sorted out and forwarded to 
that organization. Almost $63,000 thus re- 
ceived found its way into Red Cross coffers. 

He also neglected to point out that of the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars handled by 
the Red Feather disaster fund, not one cent 
went to pay overhead. All of it went for the 
purpose it was intended—to help victims of 
the tornado recover in some measure the 
staggering losses they had suffered. 

There was a complete accounting by Red 
Feather disaster fund administrators of 
every penny received. It revealed that the 
recovery of material loss suffered by storm 
victims exceeded 70 percent. That included 
all the help they received—Red Cross, Red 
Feather, Operation Tornado, insurance, and 
soon. And in addition, the Red Feather set 
up a trust fund for children who were or- 
phaned in the disaster. 

Red Cross’ own rules limit the aid it can 
give, and include various inequities which 
it feels are unavoidable. For instance, in 
disaster cases it takes into consideration the 
amount of money a person may have in a 
savings account and reduces the help it 
renders accordingly. It helps on the basis 
of need. That is all right, of course, but the 
Red Feather disaster fund policy was to 
help restore victims beyond their basic 
needs, and to return them to their pre- 
disaster status, to the degree that it was 
possible. Rather than need, it operated 
from the standpoint of loss. 

The official minutes of meetings between 
Red Cross representatives and Red Feather 
officials here reveal just how far Mr. Harri- 
man was caught off base, A statement said 
that locally raised funds “will augment 
those moneys allocated by the American Na- 
tional Red Cross for the relief and rehabili- 
tation of tornado victims.” And minutes 
of a June 10 meeting disclose that the assist- 
ant director of the National Red Cross disas- 
ter committee said Red Cross money would 
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be distributed here with “no strings attached 
to their help.” 

It would appear that Mr. Harriman Is try- 
ing to attach strings now. 

And that is a strange attitude in view of 
how voluble the Red Cross was in express- 
ing its appreciation of publicity given its 
work here. 

Flint was, and is, grateful to the Red Cross 
for the speedy and invaluable help it ren- 
dered in the wake of the tornado. But the 
characterization of this city as ungrateful or 
unwilling to help itself is a plain lie. Or 
else he simply doesn't know what he is talk- 
ing about. 

How, it can be wondered, does he think 
Flint earned its All-American title which 
was bestowed on it by outside and impartial 
observers for the outstanding job of tornado 
rehabilitation done here? 


For the Benefit of a Comparative Few 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


or UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Salt Lake Tribune en- 
titled “For the Benefit of a Comparative 
Few,” dated June 14, 1954: 

For THE BENEFIT OF A COMPARATIVE Pew 


“Afghanistanism” in newspaper parlance 
applies generally to the custom of writing 
about Afghanistan or some other distant 
country or subject. “Afghanistanism” ap- 
peals to some editorial writers because they 
get involved in no local controversies by 
discussing the sad state of affairs in Afghan- 
istan. 

Echo Park, Colo., is supplanting Afghanis- 
tan in some editorial offices and the far- 
ther some editors live from the Colorado 
River system the more authority they as- 
sume and the stronger language they employ. 
And, judging from the clippings we receive, 
nothing alarms an armchair wilderness en- 
thusiast more than the thought of a hunk of 
concrete in a remote canyon. 

Take the case of the associate editor of 
the Columbia South Carolina State, who is, 
incidentally, also president of the South Car- 
olina Wildlife Federation. Editorials in his 
newspaper follow the line of certain spokes- 
men for lower Colorado River Basin water 
interests who stand to benefit if the upper 
Colorado Basin project does not materialize. 

“We have seen numerous photographs 
taken from the rim of the canyons (of 
Dinosaur National Monument)” and “an em- 
ployee of the State has visited the park as 
one of the 23,500 who did so during the past 
year,” say an editorial in South Carolina's 
largest newspaper. 

“For that matter,” the editorial continues, 
“the wilderness of the area is One reason 
certain people want it preserved as it is. If 
a fraction of the $21 million were 
spent on rough roads it would be made 
available to many more without despoiling 
its scenic splendor.” 

Since the Yampa River meanders 44 miles 
through Dinosaur monument and the Green 
River winds through about 46 miles of park 
country, one hardly gets a very complete 
picture from separated points along the ir- 
regular canyon rims. Several rough access 
roads already serve a limited number of 
places along the canyons but it would be 
difficult and incredibly expensive to hack out 
roads in the solid rock walls sufficiently long 
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to get a representative view of the vast, rug- 
ged country. 

Only a tiny fraction of the 23,500 listed as 
having visited Dinosaur Monument last year 
went down the canyons, Doubtiess most of 
the visitors saw only the section of the park 
near Vernal, site of the original 80-acre 
dinosaur graveyard. This is a fine attrac- 
tion, but visitors of this area have little 
conception of the remaining 200,000 acres of 
mixed grandeur and desolation. It might be 
compared to basing a tour of Yellowstone 
Park on a visit to West Thumb. 

The editorial continues: “The Plains 
States were deserts when they were settled 
and the settlers and their descendants went 
there and stayed there with their eyes open 
and should not feel that the general public 
owes them a living by sacrificing a national 
public property for the benefit of a compara- 
ble few.” 7 

Doubtloss the editor means the Mountain 
States since he is discussing Echo Park. 
The settlers came here with their eyes open 
and nobody is asking the general public for 
a living. Despite false propaganda to the 
contrary, reclamation projects are self-liqui- 
dating and proceeds from the sale of water 
and power reimburse the Federal Treasury 
for its investment in them. And the in- 
creased wealth of a region is reflected 
throughout the country. 

Since South Carolina has more than 1,700 
miles of Atlantic seacoast and some navi- 
gable rivers, it is safe to presume that it 
has benefited on occasion from various 
Federal rivers and harbors projects as well 
as other programs. And we venture to guess 
that the Federal Treasury is not reimbursed 
on any formula comparable to that of a 
reclamation project. 

As to a national property for 
the benefit of a relatively few the South 
Carolina State is again parroting some false 

propaganda. We cordially invite its editor 
to take the standard 100-mile boat trip 
through Dinosaur National Monument. 
(Hurry because the water is getting so low 
in the Yampa it soon may not be possible 
this season) and see the scenery about when 
he writes, enjoy the great outdoors, minus 
any modern conveniences; ride the rapids 
and help lift the boat off the rocks and sand- 
bars and then reflect on the changes that 
Echo Park Dam would bring. One difference 
would be many more boats in the canyons 
which would be safe for amateurs, good fish- 
ing, and comfort facilities. The Yampa 
and Green River canyons are now being seen 
by relatively few adventurous or affluent 
persons. They could be opened to hundreds 
of thousands each season by buillding the 
proposed upper Colorado dams, meantime 
facilitating industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment of the region. 


On Colonialism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, our coun- 
try faces the grave dilemma of its desire, 
in accordance with its honored tradi- 
tions, to see people have self-government 
and independence and at the same time 
being concerned that those in the initial 
stages of developing their free institu- 
tions may be infiltrated or subjugated 
by the Communists. It is very impor- 
tant that we understand the answer to 
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this problem and our responsibilities in 
respect of meeting it. The emphasis on 
the economic development of the free 
world, a point which I have repeatedly 
made in the Congress, is a fundamental 
answer to the problems of reconciling the 
self-government and independence of 
formerly non-self-governing peoples 
with the dangers to them and the free 
world inherent in communism. There 
is appended the excellent analysis on 
this subject by Walter Lippmann en- 
titled “On Colonialism.” 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 

(By Walter Lippmann) 

ON COLONIALISM 


Recently I have been reading a speech, 
which was delivered in New York in January, 
by Mr. Moekarto, the Ambassador from 
Indonesia. Mr. Moekarto made plainer— 
than I have seen it done elsewhere—what is 
at the bottom of the charge of “colonialism” 
which is brought against us not only in 
Southeast Asia, but also in so many countries 
of Latin America. 

Though Mr, Moekarto did not say it in so 
many words, the essential idea implicit in 
what he said, is that colonialism does not 
end with the grant of political independence. 
As long as the economic life of the newly 
independent state is dependent upon the ex- 
port of a few commodities, it will 
feel itself in a colonial relationship with the 
industrialized nations to which it exports its 

products. This is the main reason 
why countries which are no longer political 
colonies of any of the Western empires which 
have no reason to fear and do not as a mat- 
ter of fact fear any scheme of reconquest, do 
nevertheless continue to agitate the issue of 
colonialism. 

It also explains why we have become the 
pricipal object of this anticolonial agitation. 
As we are the largest industrial power and 
therefore the greatest user of primary prod- 
ucts, the ups and downs of our business 
cycle, the fiuctuations of our commercial 
transactions and most importantly the char- 
acter of our trade policy, have enormous im- 
pact upon the countries which have a “colo- 
nial” economy. Their standard of living, 
their of development, their very 
political stability is affected by this relation- 
ship. A change in the United States tariff, 
quota, or stockpiling policy can upset com- 
pletely the economy of many of the under- 
developed countries. American imports of 
tin and rubber are vital for Indonesia, as is 
oil for Venezuela, tuna fish for Peru and tin 
for Bolivia, to cite a few examples. This 
dependence causes the grievance of colonial- 
ism, a grievance which is aggravated, of 
course, by the uncouth manners of politi- 
cians recklessly throwing their weight 
around. 

Mr. Moekarto described the conditions of 
his country and of the other countries of 
southeast Asia as being “unstable, uneasy, 
and a source of increasing social discontent.” 
And he asserted that 

“The emphasis of the Western Powers has 
been on achieving a military balance of 
power. They have neglected the even more 
basic problem of the economic balance of 
power with respect to southeast Asia. The 
danger stems from a number of factors. 
First is a psychological one—the achievement 
of substantial progress in Communist coun- 
tries cannot fall to exercise powerful attrac- 
tion on underdeveloped countries whose rate 
of progress has not been so rapid. In the 
second place, a nation which has no sound 
economic base is yulnerable both politically 
and militarily because it cannot retain the 
loyalty of its population when it does not 
satisfy their basic needs and their aspira- 
tions for the future. The consequence of 
this economic imbalance is to create pres- 
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sures which may tend to attract underdcvel- 
oped countries toward a system which in a 
similar stage of development, has apparently 
succeeded in some degree in meeting the 
problems which they have not begun to 
solve.” 

The Indonesian ambassador Illustrated his 
argument by pointing out that his country 
is dependent upon a few major exports, prin- 
cipally tin and rubber. They account for 
approximately two-thirds of its earnings in 
foreign exchange and for its imports of capi- 
tal and consumer goods. He then pointed 
out that the price of tin and rubber in the 
past 3 years has varied more than 250 and 
300 percent respectively. 

The feeling of dependence upon fluctuat- 
ing prices which are fixed in foreign mar- 
kets, of being the helpless object of violent 
changes, is painful in itself and is difficult 
to reconcile with a sense of national inde- 
pendence. Indonesia, like all other coun- 
tries which have ceased to be political colo- 
nies, wishes also to cease to be an economic 
colony. How is that to be done? In the long 
run, only by “a greater diversification of the 
bases of their economic viability.” This will 
tend to make them less vulnerable to the 
violent ups and downs in world prices. 

But diversification requires capital invest- 
ment. And capital for investment depends 
on the dollars and the sterling that can be 
earned by the export of these violently fluc- 
tuating primary products. “It is impossible,” 
eaid Mr. Moekarto, “to execute or even plan 
continuous development programs without 
being assured of a steady flow of our most 
important resource of finances; foreign trade 
earnings.” 

Mr. Moekarto was speaking several months 
before Mr. Dulles made his celebrated call 
for united action in southeast Asia. Mr. 
Moekarto called for “common action” in 
southeast Asia which would be designed “to 
act on the vital problem of international 
stability as it concerns the commodity trade 
as a whole.” 

Needless to say, this problem is not con- 
fined to southeast Asia. The relation be- 
tween the developed and the undeveloped 
regions of the world is usually an uneasy 
one and it is the basic problem of inter- 
American affairs. The Latin American coun- 
tries have had their political independence 
for more than a century. But there is much 
unrest among them. There is a mounting 
sense of grievance directed in some consid- 
erable measure at the same kind of thing 
which the Indonesian Ambassador com- 
plained about. It does not solve the prob- 
lem but it clarifies it somewhat for us to 
remember that the same essential problem 
exists within the United States, and that 
it is to the solution of this problem that our 
agricultural parity price system is addressed. 

What Mr. Moekarto hopes for, what many 
of our American neighbors are asking, is in 
effect that we engage in the attempt to apply 
on a world scale something like our own 
internal agricultural stabilization system, 
But to Americans, who know about our own 
farm problems, the mountainous difficulty 
of an international scheme is obvious 
enough. For any plan which attempts to 
support prices over periods of time at an 
artificially high level, out of line with the 
long-term trend of supply and demand, will 
not only inevitably break down but will in- 
terfere with economic growth and develop- 
ment itself. 

Although commodity-price agreements no 
doubt bave their place in any program of 
stabilization and economic development, I 
doubt if there is any automatic formula of 
price guaranties, appealing as it is, which 
can give these countries what they really 
want. We must, however, provide some ef- 
fective alternative, which will offer a rea- 
sonable hope of social and economic prog- 
ress of security, and above all of self-respect, 
The negative and piecemeal approach which 
the United States and the other industrial- 
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ized countries are now using is not good 
enough. Nor can we afford to postpone or 
ignore the question on the ground that the 
military cost of the cold war is so high that 
we cannot afford much else. It would be 
truer to say that we cannot afford not to 
offer convincing proof that we are willing to 
join in dealing with the problem. 

In passing, but nevertheless significantly, 
Mr. Moekarto had this to say in connection 
with the slow economic development of 
southeast Asia: “Even more important for 
our part of the world is the fact that ac- 
cording to a recent survey of ECAFE, the 
economic progress of another underdevel- 
oped area, namely China, has made very 
substantial advances since the achievement 
of power by Mao Tse-tung.” 

This is an ominous remark, which I have 
learned to appreciate only after I had been 
to southern Asia a few years ago. It is that 
the principal attraction of communism in 
Asia is the belief—based upon what has 
happened in Russia since 1917—that a Com- 
munist totalitarian dictatorship is the short- 
cut, that it is the quickest way, to the de- 
velopment of underdeveloped countries. The 
rise of Russia from impotence and defeat 
in 1917 to being the greatest power in the 
Eurasian Continent, all accomplished within 
one generation, is what impresses Asia. The 
report that China is also being developed— 
more ruthlessly but nevertheless faster than 
Indonesla—has impressed the Indonesian 
Ambassador. 

The challenge that we shall have to meet 
is to convince the uncommitted nations of 
Asia that they can develop out of their primi- 
tive condition and their colonialism with- 
out submitting to the despotism by which 
the Communists make a forced development 
of backward countries. 


Editorial Comment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Thursday, June 10, 1954, edi- 
tion of the Kansas City Star, Kansas 
City, Mo.: 

LABOR POWER ABUSED 


We can't imagine that the American pub- 
lic is ready to let any individual or. group 
exercise the power to cripple the business 
of a great city. 

The St. Louis Federal grand jury's interim 
report gives a bald picture of such power 
used by a few demanding labor leaders. It 
has been used to the shocking extreme of 
actually driving businesses out of the St. 
Louis area, according to the jury. 

From the public's standpoint one answer 
to abuse of power is law enforcement. For 
many months St. Louis has had its grand 
jury investigations followed in some cases 
by court action. 

Leaders of several unions have been in- 
volved in the racketeering and bulldozing 
activities that led to a showdown with Fed- 
eral law enforcement in St. Louis. But grand 
juries are only part of the answer. 

The kind of pressures that discourage busi- 
ness may come within the scope of present 
laws, or they may not. The end result is 
the same in either case. 

The St. Louis grand jury report rings a fa- 
miliar bell for Kansas Citlans with the special 
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attention given the leadership of a powerful 
teamsters’ local. The teamsters’ leadership 
was largely responsible for the construction 
shutdown of last summer which was the 
worst in Kansas City history. Although the 
current situaion is much improved the dem- 
onstration of ruthlessness hurt Kansas City’s 
reputation for good labor relations. Busi- 
ness heads consider the labor situation when 
they are considering the location of a new 
plant. 

When labor leaders discourage business 
they reduce the job opportunities for the 
union members who pay their salaries 
through dues. We have seen little evidence 
of concern for the wage earners in the activi- 
ties reported by St. Louis grand juries. 
There was little concern for the men in 
the teamsters jurisdictional demands that 
put thousands of men out of work last 
summer. 

Law enforcement is the first essential step. 
A Kansas City grand jury. now in recess, is 
looking into evidence of law violations, past 
or present. Beyond that the best hope seems 
to be an aroused public—including union 
members. If more laws are needed public 
demand can get them. Anyone who claims 
the power to cripple a large city has chal- 
lenged the American people. 


Some Democratic Representatives 
Propose a Democratic Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, an 18- 
point legislative program was today ad- 


vanced by a group of Democratic Con- 


gressmen headed by me, and including 
Representatives ISIDORE DOLLINGER, SID- 
NEY A. FINE, Louis B. HELLER, ARTHUR 
G. KLEIN, and Apam C. POWELL, JR. Cov- 
ering virtually all phases of domestic and 
foreign policy, the program was pro- 
mulgated by the Democratic group be- 
cause of their deep-seated conviction 
“that the people of this country cannot 
accept as responsive to their needs the 
half hearted endorsement given by the 
Republican Party to a middle of the 
fence program culled at random from 
the preatomic age leftovers of the New 
Deal, Fair Deal, and NAM.” 

The group pointed out that the ex- 
igencies of the times necessitated a for- 
ward-looking legislative agenda to meet 
fully the responsibilities of Government 
“in the historic and epochal age in which 
we live.” In view of the tremendous 
dangers as well as potentialities inher- 
ent in the development of nuclear power 
and atomic energy, the Congressmen 
felt compelled to set forth an affirmative 
program to fill the void left by the few 
legislative recommendations of the ad- 
ministration. 


Americans— 


They stated— 
cannot afford the luxury of a dilatory, 
equivocating, or lacklustre program lifted 
piecemeal from the dredges of the past. 


Special emphasis was placed upon the 
need for a vigorous program for the 
fullest development of military and 
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peacetime uses of nuclear power. The 
Congressmen advocated amendments to 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 to pro- 
vide, under proper controls, for the com- 
mercial development of atomic energy 
for peacetime purposes by private in- 
dustry both at home and abroad. 
We have faith— 


The group concMided— 
that man, given the opportunity to choose 
freely between a century devoted to repair- 
ing the devastation wrought by the atomic 
bomb upon his cities and populations or one 
dedicated to exploring cooperatively the great 
promises held out by the infinite world of 
the atom must inevitably choose the latter. 


The Congressmen included in their 
program many provisions to reduce bar- 
riers to foreign trade including removal 
of all tariffs on strategic minerals and 
metals, extension of the reciprocal-trade 
program with added powers for the Pres- 
ident to remove completely tariff bar- 
riers on selected items; and repeal of 
the peril-point provisions of existing law. 
The group also concluded that “now is 
the time to expand, not contract, our 
foreign aid and assistance programs to 
aid other nations.” 

Also contained in the program of the 
Democrats was a National Health Insur- 
ance Act providing for compulsory 
health insurance for all workers to be 
supported by a combination of joint 
employer-employee contributions and 
tax revenues; repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act; a mandatory farm price-support 
program but with the additional author- 
ity to make production payments in 
addition to commodity loans and pur- 
chase agreements similar to the pro- 
visions of the Brannan plan; drastic 
revision of the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Act; Federal aid to education; 
a strong antimonopoly program which 
would preserve competition throughout 
the economy and prevent the functions 
of Government from being subsumed by 
big business; a full-employment pro- 
gram; the extension of unemployment 
benefits to Government employees; the 
establishment of an FEPC; Federal poll 
tax legislation; and the establishment of 
a joint committee to investigate sub- 


versive activities to replace the multi- 


tude of committees now purporting to 
investigate such activities but which pay 
greater attention to newspaper headlines 
than to the propriety of their inquiries 
and the civil rights of their witnesses. 

The Congressmen also expressed their 
unalterable opposition to giveaway pro- 
grams, whereby the natural inheritance 
of the people in the resources of the 
country are disposed of for exploitation 
by particular interests. They pledged 
themselves to resist to the utmost any 
and all efforts to convey the natural 
resources of the people of the Nation for 
private exploitation. They also alined 
themselves against all moves to weaken 
the authority of the TVA and affirmed 
their belief that the Federal Govern- 
ment has the primary responsibility of 
developing the Nation's river basins on 
a regional basis to provide for flood con- 
trol, navigation, irrigation, and hydro- 
electric power. 

The group concluded its program with 
recommendations for strengthening the 
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United Nations Organization as an im- 
portant step toward world peace. The 
program follows: 


Democratic PROGRAM or Some DEMOCRATIC 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Believing sincerely that the American peo- 
ple are desirous of a forward and positive 
program looking toward a future of eco- 
nomic prosperity at home and peaceful in- 
ternational relations abroad, we as members 
of the Democratic Party in Congress, have 
adopted the general principles outlined below 
and have pledged to devote our united efforts 
to achieve the objectives stated therein. We 
have formulated and united upon this legis- 
lative agenda because we cannot accept as 
responsive to the needs of the people of this 
country the halfhearted endorsement given 
by the Republican Party to a middle-of-the- 
fence program culled at random from the 
preatomic age leftovers of the New Deal, 
Fair Deal, and NAM. We want to go forward, 
not backward, and we can see nothing pro- 
gressive in the Republican Party’s begrudg- 
ing and expedient acceptance of what the 
Democratic Party stood for more than two 
decades ago. 

It is our earnest conviction that responsi- 
ble government must today undertake a 
broad program designed to eliminate inse- 
curity at all levels of our national and in- 
ternational existence. Worldwide tensions 
must be eased by a program not only devoted 
to peace but also designed to acknowledge 
the legitimate aspirations of the many coun- 
tries abroad who are our friends. At home, 
the fears of recession must be alleviated so 
that private investment will continue to ex- 
pand productive facilities thereby bringing 
the comforts and necessities of modern civili- 
gation to more and more pcople. The indi- 
vidual and worker must be adequately pro- 
tected against the ravages of economic re- 
adjustments in the economy which occur 
through no fault of his own. Minimum 
health standards should be provided for all 
of our people and not entrusted to the whims 
of chance. Affirmative strides toward eras- 
ing inequility of opportunity must be made 
to accord with the prescriptions of our con- 
etitutional government. Adequate housing 
must be assured our people not only in the 
interests of humanity but to eradicate dis- 
ease, crime, and violence which thrive in 
slum laden areas, 

Above all, we must emphasize a program 
consonant with not only the new problems 
but the vast new resources as well which 
will become available to us in the forthcom- 
ing atomic era. It is essential that we bend 
all our efforts to prevent mankind from un- 
leashing the destructive forces of atomic 
power upon himself and condemning civili- 
gation to return to the Dark Ages. But 
equally important is it to harness the atom 
to its fullest peacetime uses so that the 
fruits of this tremendous new source of 
energy may be enjoyed to their utmost. We 
have faith that man, given the opportunity 
to choose freely between a century devoted 
to repairing the devastation wrought by 
atomic wenpons upon his eitles and popu- 
lations or one dedicated to exploring co- 
operntively the great promises held out by 
the infinite world of nuclear power must 
inevitably choose the latter. 

Poised upon the threshold of a new age 
beect at once with the wondrous possibili- 
ties as well as the fearful dangers of atomic 
energy, Americans cannot afford the luxury 
of a dilatory, equivocating, or lack-luster 
program lifted piecemeal out of the dregs 
of the past. The program set forth below 
to which we are irrevocably dedicated we 
feel is one which deseryes the respect and 
support of the Congress and the people. It 
is one which gives full recognition to the 
hopes and aspirations of our citizens and 
places upon the Government the full re- 
6ponsibilities which it must today assume 
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FFT 
ve. 
The program is as follows: 


L ATOMIC ENERGY 


We believe that the development of atomic 
energy, both at home and abroad, cannot 
be entrusted to chance and that a 
program for the fullest development of mili- 
tary and peacetime uses of nuclear power 
must be undertaken immediately. 

1. The fullest interchange of confidential 
atomic data between ourselves and our im- 
portant allies with respect to atomic weapons 
and armaments should be immediately un- 
dertaken to promote the collective defense of 
the free world and to assure our own Nation 
continuing access to latest scientific develop- 
ments in this field. 

2. Open exchange of atomic information of 
a nonmilitary nature with all nations of the 
world, either collectively or bilaterally, 
should be commenced on a continuing basis 
so that the peacetime development of atomic 
resources can be promoted as promptly as 
possible on a worldwide scale. 

3. Amendments to the Atomic Energy Act 
should be enacted to provide for the com- 
mercial development of nuclear power in the 
United States by private enterprise. Ade- 
quate safeguards must be included in such 
legislation, however, to prevent giveaways to 
favored groups and to protect the interests 
of the Government. This aspect of atomic 
development should also contain positive 
features to assure participation in nuclear 
development by all segments of American 
business, small as well as large, and prevent 
monopoly or undue concentration in the 
development of atomic indüstries. Under 
proper safeguards, the relinquishment of the 
basic secrets of the atom to the genius of 
American industry will go far toward hasten- 
ing the day when the full benefits of nuclear 
energy will be available to mankind. 

4. A large-scale program designed to en- 
courage the development of atomic projects 
for peacetime Industrial uses in friendly for- 
eign nations should be undertaken. Not 
only should American technical] assistance be 
furnished pursuant to this program, but 
means should be devised so that underde- 
veloped nations in particular could obtain 
the wherewithal for the erection of nuclear 
power facilities. Encouragement of Ameri- 
can investment abroad as well as expansion 
of the lending powers of agencies of the 
United Nations are only two methods of ob- 
taining capital funds for such purposes. 

II. NATIONAL DEFENSE 


We are in favor of a national defense pro- 
gram which will not limit the scope of 
American military power and which will en- 
able the United States to meet military 
emergencies ranging from full-scale bellig- 
erency to local skirmishes whenever the na- 
tional interests or the interests of the free 
world are endangered thereby. We are in 
favor of altering military policies to coincide 
with advancing technologies, but at the same 
time believe that the Nation must also be 
prepared to meet all military contingencies 
short of all-out warfare. In such circum- 
stances, it is essential that our defense poli- 
cies be such as not to precipitate or engender 
even greater conflicts. Nor dare we sacrifice 
our national security on any altar of false 
economy. 

TI. FOREIGN TRADE 

Recognizing how vital is the flow of in- 
ternational trade to the future prosperity of 
the United States and to the sound re- 
hablilitation of our many allies abroad, we 
recommend a broad program based upon the 
general principal of reduction in tariffs and 
other trade barriers so as to promote the 
greatest interchange of goods and materials 
between the United States and other nations 
of the world. 

1. We are in favor of eliminating all anom- 
alies and discriminatory provisions in the 
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tariff schedules which serve no protective 
purpose whatever and actually redound to 
the detriment of American industry. 

2. Tariffs on all strategic minerals and 
metals should be removed so as to encourage 
foreign production and shipments of re- 
sources ln which this Nation is deficient. 

3. The reciprocal-trade agreements pro- 
gram should be extended and broadened so as 
to give the President power to suspend duties 
completely when obtaining concessions from 
other nations. The cumbersome and unnec- 
essary peril-point provision should be re- 
pealed and the poorly drafted escape clause 
should be rewritten so as to clearly define 
its scope and application. 

4. There should be immediate legislative 
recognition by the Congress of United States 
participation in GATT (General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade). 

5. There should be simplifications of our 
customs laws in line with the recommenda- 
tions contained in the report to the Prest- 
dent by the Public Advisory Board for Mu- 
tual Security in February 1953. 

6. We advocate repeal of the buy-American 
provisions which now encumber our statutes 
in order to reduce costs of Government ex- 
penditures to taxpayers, promote competi- 
tion and efficiency among Government sup- 
pliers, and encourage economic development 
in friendly foreign nations. 


IV. FOREIGN AID AND ASSISTANCE 


We must continue our foreign aid and 
assistance programs to strengthen the econ- 
omies of our allies to meet, the perils of 
aggression, and to promote higher standards 
of living throughout the world. These pro- 
grams should be disassociated completely 
from military control and directed primarily 
to the development of the peacetime pro- 
ductive potentials of friendly countries 
throughout the globe. Burdensome condi- 
tions should be stricken from all forms of 
assistance so as not to permit our actions 
to be associated with any manner or form 
of colonialism or imperialism. 

1. Technical assistance to foreign nations 
is an essential element of a forward-looking 
foreign-aid program. ‘The scientific know- 
how indigenous to the American free-enter- 
prise system can often be supplied at com- 
paratively small cost when measured by the 
Harvest of goodwill and economic produc- 
tivity reaped therefrom, particularly in 
underdeveloped areas. This form of assist- 
ance should therefore be stepped up in the 
future to enable other nations to direct their 
skills and resources most efficiently by them- 
selves once they have mastcred the techno- 
logical innovations of the 20th century. 

2. It is essential that capital funds be 
obtainable by the free nations of the world, 
particularly those nations whose resources 
have lain undeveloped for centuries, so that 
the standards of living may be ralsed in these 
areas and their gencral economies stabilized, 
In particular, measures designed to encour- 
age investment of private United States cap- 
ital should be enacted such as confiscation 
insurance, tax assistance, and similar stimull 
for investmont abroad. Then, too, the lend- 
ing powers of agencies of the United Nations 
should be expanded to encompass long-term 
loans for capital development in underde- 
veloped areas of the world. 

3. American surpluses—in agricultural as 
well as other commodities—should be em- 
ployed in our foreign-aid programs to raise 
the standards of living in areas where not 
even the minimum requirements are avail- 
able and to obtain needed goods and serv- 
ices from countries who cannot otherwise 
afford to obtain our goods through dollar 
purchases, 

v. CIVIL RIGIITE 

1. We are in favor of immediate enactment 
of a Fair Employment Practices Act prohibit- 
ing disgrimination in employment based 
upon race, color, or creed and containing 
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comparable provisions prohibiting discrimi- 
nation in union membership and member- 
ship in professional organizations. We fur- 
ther believe that a Commission should be 
established to administer the act for only in 
this way can the rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution be fully assured to all. 

2. In the District of Columbia all forms 
of segregation should be abolished imme- 
diately. In addition, legislation should be 
enacted providing for self-government for 
District residents, and constitutional amend- 
ments should be enacted which would per- 
mit residents of the District of Columbia to 
participate in Presidential elections and ob- 
tain representation in the Congress. 

3. Congress should enact legislation tmme- 
diately eliminating the poll tax as a pre- 
requisite to voting for candidates for Fed- 
eral office. 

4. Legislation should be passed strength- 
ening the provisions of the Criminal Code 
now applicable to violation of the rights of 
individuals as recommended in the report 
of President Truman's Committee on Civil 
Rights. 

5. Immediate enactment of House Joint 
Resolution 259 (CELLER, of New York) to 
establish a single joint committee to inves- 
tigate subversive activities to replace the 
multitude of committees now purporting to 
investigate such matters but which pay 
greater attention to newspaper headlines 
than to the propriety of their inquiry or 
the civil rights of their witnesses. We rec- 
ognize the internal Communist threat to our 
security but do not want to dilute congres- 
sional responsibility in this matter by a mul- 
tiplicity of frequently irresponsible commit- 
tees 


6. Enactment of legislation which would 
withdraw tax-exemption privileges from pri- 
vate educational or medicai institutions 
which practice a policy of racial, religious, 
or color discrimination in employment or 
admission policies. 

7. Amendment of the rules of the House 
and of the Senate to insure a fair code of 
Procedure on the part of all investigative 
committees of the Congress. This code, 
among other things, should afford a witness 
before a committee the right to counsel, the 
right of confrontation of witnesses, and a 
Tight of rebuttal. 

vt. EDUCATION 


In an atomic age, it is vitally important 
that citizens of a democracy be well in- 
formed and capable of thinking about com- 
Plicated issues for themselves. We there- 
fore recommend a program of Federal aids to 
education which will strengthen the educa- 
tional facilities of the States at all levels of 
learning. 

1. We are in favor of immediate enactment 
of the so-called Hui amendment which would 
dedicate the income from offshore oil re- 
sources to educational purposes. 

2. We believe in a program of Federal 
scholarships to qualified students who would 
otherwise be unable to pursue higher educa- 
tion on the college or graduate level. 

3. We are in favor of expanding our pro- 
gram of exchange fellowships with students 
of foreign nations in conjunction with our 
foreign-aid program so as to provide tech- 
nical training and familiarity with American 
institutions to students of foreign lands and 
permit the youth of America to become ac- 
Quainted with the customs and philosophies 
of nations abroad. 

4. There should be established a national 
University of postgraduate studies by the 
Congress which would be open on a nonsegre- 
gated, tuition free basis to qualified students 
from all States and Territories of the United 
States, admission to be based solely upon 
merit, Special emphasis should be laid 
Upon graduate studies in atomic science, 
medicine, foreign service, government admin= 
istration, law, and other fields of particular 
interest to the Nation. 
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Vit. PUBLIC HEALTH 

If we are to maintain a strong nation, 
sturdy in peace as well as in war, we must 
launch a full-scale program, with participa- 
tion by the Federal Government, designed to 
conserve the most precious natural resource 
we possess, the health of our people. 
Toward this end, the following projects 
should be undertaken. 

1. A system of Federal grants to enlarge 
the educational facilities of private institu- 
tions of medicine, dentistry, and nursing. 

2. A system of Federal scholarships and 
loans for the training of doctors, dentists, 
and nurses to permit entry into these pro- 
fessions of those otherwise qualified who 
cannot meet the expenses entailed in com- 
pleting a professional education. 

3. Federal appropriations for the erection 
or enlargement of hospital facilities in areas 
where inadequate treatment facilities pres- 
ently exist. 

4. Enlargement of the health facllities of 
the District of Columbia to provide the best 
medical and mental institutions known to 
modern science for residents of the District 
of Columbia, Members of Congress, and oth- 
ers needing specialized treatment or care. 

5. Enactment by legislation of a broad 
program based upon the principle of pre- 
paid health services so as to expand the pres- 
ent coverage of medical insurance to protect 
against the ravages of illness the rich and 
poor alike without regard to race, color, or 
religion. Legislation should take the form 
of a National Health Insurance Act pro- 
viding for health insurance for all workers 
and their families supported by a combina- 
tion of joint employer-employee contribu- 
tions and tax revenues. 

vrtr. SOCIAL SECURITY 


1. We are in favor of increasing benefits 
payable under our old age and survivors in- 
surance program, Furthermore, coverage 
should be greatly extended and the retire- 
ment age for women should be reduced. 
Benefits should be made available upon 
reaching retirement age regardless of 
whether the beneficiary continues to work 
part or full time. 

2. Increased benefits under unemployment 
insurance programs should be provided for 
and appropriate allowances made for de- 
pendents. Coverage should be greatly ex- 
tended, particularly to Government em- 
ployees. 

YX. HOUSING 

Inadequate housing for our citizens can 
no longer be justified. Low-cost housing of 
minimum standards should be available to 
all on a nonsegregated basis. Prevalence 
of substandard dwellings and housing units 
has contributed greatly to the spread of dis- 
ease and the prevalence of ill health among 
our populace. Slum areas in the major 
cities of the United States, including the 
Nation's Capital, have been the catalyst for 
the flourishing of vice, delinquency, corrup- 
tion, and crime. We are therefore in favor 
of— 

1. Carrying out and implementing with 
appropriations the original intention of Con- 
gress as set forth in the Housing Act of 1949, 
for the erection of 810,000 public housing 
units on an average of 135,000 units per year. 
This goal should be expanded in accordance 
with a reexamination of public housing 
needs upon the completion of the program, 
should it appear necessary. 

2. Substantial broadening of present au- 
thority for Federal grants for slum clearance 
and redevelopment throughout the country. 

3. A slum clearance and redevelopment 
program for the District of Columbia to 
eliminate permanently the intolerable living 
conditions that prevail in the shadow of the 
Nation's Capitol. 

4 Expansion of FHA insurance programs 
to permit more persons to own their own 
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X. NATURAL RESOURCES 


1. We are unalterably opposed to all give- 
away programs whereby the natural in- 
heritance of the people in the resources of 
the country are disposed of for exploitation 
by particular interests. We will resist to the 
utmost future attempts to convey the re- 
sources of the people of the Nation to fa- 
vored private parties whether such resources 
be in the form of grazing land, offshore lands, 
national parks, national forests, publicly 
owned powerplants, or otherwise. 

2. We will resist all attempts to weaken 
the position of the TVA in the national econ- 
omy and will exert all of our efforts to fight 
any program to curtail its powers on the 
ridiculous and far-fetched grounds that it 
is creeping socialism. 

3. We believe the Federal Government has 
the primary responsibility for developing the 
Nation's river basins on a regional basis to 
provide for flood control, navigation, irriga- 
tion, and hydroelectric power. Congress 
should formulate comprehensive programs 
for national development of our water re- 
sources region by region and provide for their 
execution as soon as possible. 

4. The Federal Government should encour- 
age research and development of new sources 
of raw material for critical national re- 
sources. We are in favor of continuation of 
research by the Government in its pilot 
plants designed for hydrogenation of coal, 
which proved so successful until eliminated 
last year under the administration budget. 
Research should also continue in converting 
shale into petroleum. Government research 
in the use of new sources of raw materials 
for the production of pulp and paper prod- 
ucts such as bagasse, hardwoods, and wheat 
straw should also be continued. 


XI. FULL EMPLOYMENT 


We believe that now is the time to formu- 
late programs for the maintenance of full 
employment during periods of adjustment 
in the economy rather than waiting until 
an emergency confronts us. We therefore 
recommend immediate study by Congress of 
the problems of full employment and the 
formulation of standby legislation designed 
to continue production and employment at 
optimum levels. Such study should include: 

1. Ways and means of employing Govern- 
ment incentives to stimulate private invest- 
ment in productive facilities with particular 
emphasis on the role played by taxation in 
governing policies of private industry re- 
specting capital outlays. 

2. Methods of coordinating Government 
social security, public health, and public 
welfare so as to obtain their full benefits 
with respect to stimulating economic ac- 
tivity. . 

3. A blueprint of public works Including 
highway systems, improvement of national 
park systems, and development of natural 
resources to be undertaken upon any sub- 
stantial decline in the Nation's economie 
activity. 

XIT. TAXATION 

We believe the tax structure should be 
amended so as to encourage productivity 
and the full development of the Nation's eco- 
nomic resources and discourage tendencies 
toward monopoly. At the same time, loop- 
holes granting special privileges to selected 
groups should be stricken. Preferences for 
tax relief should be granted to those in lower- 
income brackets if preferences are to be made. 
Gradual reductions in excise taxes as well 
as raising the personal-exemption rate are 
essential before reduction in corporate levies 
or granting special favors to wealthy stock- 
holders. 

XII. ANTIMONOPOLY PROGRAM 

We are in favor of a strong antimonopoly 
program which would preserve competition 
throughout the economy and prevent the 
functions of Government from being sub- 
sumed by big business interests, The anti- 
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trust laws should be strengthened by ellmi- 
nating exemptions which have crept into the 
law either through statute or judicial deci- 
sion or administrative ruling. Thorough 
studies of the competitive structure of the 
economy, industry by industry, should be 
undertaken by the Congress so that we may 
learn of the present framework in which 
the antitrust laws must operate. We are 
sympathetic to the need of clarification of 
the antitrust laws in certain areas, but such 
clarification must occur only upon ascertain- 
ing all the relevant economic data and must 
be undertaken with enlightenment, not re- 
peal, as the true objective. Realistic en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws must con- 
tinue without letup and adequate appropri- 
ations for antitrust administration must he 
assured by the Congress. Administrative 
agencies should be directed to conduct con- 
tinuing studies in the field of antitrust both 
as to the effect of past decrees and decisions 
upon industry as well as to the impact of 
recent enactments by Congress in the anti- 
trust field upon our competitive system. 
XIV. LABOR 


We advocate repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and the enactment of a fair and equitable 
law governing the relations between unions, 
between workers and employers, and between 
workers and the Government. Patchwork 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act can- 
not be a substitute for complete revision of 
the law in the light of a thorough study of 
how the act has worked in practice. 


XV. TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


We place the rights of those persons living 
fn Hawaii and Alaska above all thoughts of 
partisan politics. In justice to the loyal resi- 
dents of these Territories, it is only fair that 
both of these areas be admitted to the Union 
with all the rights and privileges of sovereign 
States, including representation in the House 
and in the Senate. 


XVI. IMMIGRATION 


We are in favor of substantial revision of 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act so 
that our immigration laws by which we stand 
in judgment before the peoples of all the 
world can be administered on a fair and non- 
discriminatory basis, Among other things— 

1. The national origins quota- system 
should be removed so that admission to this 
country can be equally open to all qualified 
persons without regard to national origin, 
race, or creed. 

2. Admissions should equal about 250,000 
per annum and should recognize our needs 
for skills in our industry as well as union of 
families. 

3. Hearings in deportation cases should be 
made to conform to the salutary provisions 
of the Administrative Procedure Act. 

4. Bections of the law relating to admis- 
sions and deportations should be amended 
so as to remove all harsh and discriminatory 
features. 

6. Discriminations in the law between nat- 
uralized and native-born citizens should be 
eliminated. There should be no so-called 
second-class citizens. 


XVII, AGRICULTURE 


1. We will oppose any and all attempts to 
weaken the rural electrification program so 
successfully operated under previous Demo- 
cratic administrations. 

2. We will oppose efforts to weaken the 
Soll Conservation Service as a vital Govern- 
ment adjunct to American agriculture, and 
we will support a vigorous soll conservation 
program. 

3. We believe the problem of agricultural 
surpluses must be dealt with realistically, 
and are therefore in favor of mandatory price 
supports. We believe, however, that a sys- 
tem of production payments in addition to 
commodity loans and purchase agreements 
be authorized to sustain price-support levels. 
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4. We realize that, on a worldwide basis, 
there is no such thing as an agricultural sur- 
plus. We believe that the United States 
Government should therefore utilize domes- 
tic surpluses to case famine and starvation 
conditions in underdeveloped areas abroad 
wherever possible. In so doing our Govern- 
ment should cooperate with the agencies of 
the United Nations. 


XVIII. UNITED NATIONS 


We believe that world peace can be 
achieved if all nations are willing to cooper- 
ate through an international organization, 
We will give our full support to participation 
by this Government in the United Nations 
and are in favor of studies to determine in 
what ways this international organization 
may be strengthened, so as to promote col- 
lective security, assist in the political and 
economic devclopment of all nations, and 
serve as a means of easing international ten- 
sions through cooperation by all governments. 


Trade Not Aid—International Travel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, progress 
on international travel—the largest 
single element in trade not aid—is shown 
by the appended editorial from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald 
June 16, 1954: 

Less TRaveEL Rep TAPE 


One of the fastest growing industries of 
the postwar world is vacation travel. As a 
result of improved means of transportation 
and more money in average pocketbooks, it 
has widened from a carriage trade to a mass 
consumption enterprise, This has great 
economic as well as cultural significance. 
For example, tourism is one of the biggest 
businesses in France and Italy and materially 
helps in maintaining the economies of these 
countries. 

Laws—in this case customs regulations— 
are slowly beginning to catch up with this 
new fact of life. A basic step along this line 
was the adoption of two conventions by the 
recent international conference on tourism 
called by the United Nations. These, when 
ratified by the participating states, will 
smooth to some extent the path of the trav- 
eler abroad. Many countries already offer 
the proposed facilities—and even more liberal 
ones—but these would bring the less gener- 
ous nations into line. They also would 
make a start on a standardized system of reg- 
ulations so that tourists eventually would 
not be faced with different lists of perplex- 
ing formalities at every frontier. 7 

One con vention makes it somewhat easier 
for a traveler to take his car with him when 
he visits a foreign country. The other lists 
certain basic items, such as clothing, sports, 
photographic equipment and personal pos- 
sessions, each state would permit a tourist to 
bring in without charge. The United States 
and more than a score of other countries par- 
ticipating in the conference signed the con- 
ventions, which will come into effect 90 days 
after 15 states ratify. Prompt action on this 
by Congress would not only give encourage- 
ment to the general effort to simplify world 
travel, but would serve self-interest as well. 
For Americans comprise the greatest number 
of globetrotters, and are increasingly turn- 
ing from Europe's beaten paths to less 
charted ones in remoter areas. 


June 21 
What Is Wrong With GATT? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to call attention to an 
address by Mr. O. R. Strackbein, chair- 
man of the Nation-Wide Committee of 
Industry, Agriculture, and Labor on Im- 
port-Export Policy, delivered at the an- 
nual convention of the American Flint 
Glass Workers Union, Chicago, Ill., June 
15, 1954. 

Mr. Strackbein handled this very com- 
plex matter in an informative manner, 
and makes clear the inability of the Con- 
gress to function in a normal and con- 
stitutional way so long as this illegiti- 
mate international agreement exists. 

The address follows: 

Waar Is Wrona Wrra GATT? 
(Address of O. R. Strackbein) 


I hope that this title is not too obscure. 
Some of you have heard of GATT but not all 
of you, I am sure. 

What does GATT stand for? The letters 
“GATT” only represent the initials of the 
general agreement on tariffs and trade, but 
it will be the principal purpose of this ad- 
dress to elucidate what the organization 
stands for. 

The general agreement on tariffs and trade 
was signed in Geneva, Switzerland, on Oc- 
tober 30, 1947. It went into effect in Jan- 
uary 1948. Thus it has been with us nearly 
6% years, but it is doubtful that one person 
out of a thousand in this country knows 
what it is or what it means. 

The trade agreements program itself was 
enacted in 1934. Under it the President was 
authorized to enter into trade agreements 
for the reduction of tariffs. Before GATT 
this country had signed individual trade 
agreements with 29 countries. This was 
from 1934 to 1948. They were all bilateral 
agreements. 

Under the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 
the President was authorized to lower or to 
increase duties by as much as 50 percent. 
Actually all duty changes made in the trade 
agreements were tariff reductions. Later the 
President was empowered to reduce the rates 
another 50 percent from the rates that were 
in effect on January 1, 1945. If a rate had 
already been reduced 60 percent a further 
50-percent reduction could be made and the 
two combined would amount to a total cut 
of 75 percent. In a considerable number 
of cases the double reductions have been 
made. 

The bilateral system, 1. e., the system of 
making agreements with 1 country at a time 
and followed before 1947, was, however, too 
slow to satisfy the State Department zealots. 
They wanted to move as rapidly as possible 
toward free trade. That is why GATT was 
hatched. Some 22 countries came to Geneva 
in April 1947 and by the end of October the 
agreement was signed. 

How did it differ from the bilateral agree- 
ments previously made? 

For one thing, it was much more ambitious 
and reflected the new thinking in the State 
Department at that time. That Department 
had become highly impatient over mere tariff 
reductions and removal of trade barriers. It 
wanted to set up a system of world economic 
planning and set into motion a plan that was 
designed to bring it about. It was called 
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“Proposals for the Expansion of World Trade 
and Employment,” and made its appearance 
in December 1945. 

These proposals were the subject of several 
international conferences and soon took the 
form of a proposed charter for an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. After 4 confer- 
ences the final charter was signed in Habana, 
Cuba, on March 24, 1948, by fifty-odd coun- 
tries, including the United States. This 
country, although doing from 15 percent to 
a percent of the world's trade, was to have 

vote. 

It will help to keep these dates in mind. 
The State Department's proposal for the ex- 
Pansion of world trade and employment was 
issued in December 1945; but it was March 
1948 before the resulting charter of the ITO 
Was signed. 

In the meantime, we entered into GATT, 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
i. e., in October 1947, or several months be- 
tore the ITO Charter was signed. 

The degree of impatience of the State De- 
Partment enthusiasts may be judged from 
the fact that several of the general provi- 
sions of the ITO Charter were incorporated 
in GATT, even though the Trade Agreements 
Act, under which GATT was negotiated, did 
not authorize the President to make such a 
broad agreement, but merely to reduce or 
Taise tariffs. 

The idea, clearly expressed in hearings be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee in 1947, 
was that GATT would be absorbed by ITO 
When the latter went into effect. 

Now, here is the significant point. The 
State Department admitted that the ITO 
Charter would and should be submitted to 
Congress for ratification. Once ratified it 
Would swallow up GATT. In other words, 
GATT was looked upon as a temporary or 
interim arrangement pending ratification of 

. No one therefore bothered much about 
the need of ratification of GATT before it 
Would take effect. Yet GATT carried a num- 
ber of provisions, as already said, that car- 
Tied it far beyond the President's authority 
under the Trade Agreements Act. 

These provisions related to internal taxa- 
tion, dumping, and countervailing duties, 
Valuation for customs purposes, marks of 
Origin, quantitative import restrictions 
(quotas), balance-of-payments restrictions, 
Most-favored-nation clause, subsidies, gov- 
ernmental assistance to economic develop- 
Ment and reconstruction. The act of 1934, 
the source of authority, did not mention 
these matters. 

How, then, did they get intoGATT? Where 
Was the authority for them? The agreement 
With respect to these subjects conflicted with 
® number of our existing laws. GATT was 
Purely an executive agreement. It was not 
entered into as a treaty. 

The only answer is that the State Depart- 
ment took very lightly the responsibilities 
©f Congress under the Constitution to regu- 

te our foreign commerce.” Mere constitu- 
tional questions were brushed aside. The 
World economic planners were in a hurry. 

But there was a slip twixt the cup and 
the lip. The ITO Charter was sent to Con- 
Fress for ratification and never advanced be- 
yond the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. There it died in 1950 and at the end 
Of the year the President withdrew the char- 

r from Congress. 

What now about GATT that was to be 
absorbed by the ITO when the latter was 
ratified? GATT, so far as this country is 
Concerned, stood naked before the world as 
&n illegitimate offspring of State Department 
impatience and zeal, In spite of its un- 

RDpy state it has never been brought before 

ress for ratification and therefore has 
Rot been legitimized. 

Obviously when the ITO charter failed of 
betification, GATT should have been brought 
to toe, Congress, but this has not been done 

this day. On the contrary, GATT has con- 
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tinued to operate as if nothing untoward had 
happened to its foster parent, the ITO. No 
doubt GATT"’s backers hope by a species of 
squatter’s rights to establish it permanently 
without benefit of congressional ratification. 

GATT has accordingly been placed in ef- 
fect only “provisionally,” the hope being 
that those of our laws that conflict with it 
will be changed piecemeal. One such at- 
tempt was made in the so-called customs 
simplification bill, Among its many pro- 
visions were secreted a half dozen that, hay- 
ing little or nothing to do with the simplifi- 
cation of Customs administration, would 
have adapted our laws to conform to certain 
GATT provisions. This concealed play was, 
however, frustrated. Now there is a uni- 
versal copyright treaty that has another con- 
forming provision in it. 

The upshot is that GATT, far from shrink- 
ing modestly under its status of illegitimacy 
has made bold to review sovereign acts of the 
United States. 

GATT's presumptions in reviewing official 
acts of the United States are disavowed by 
the State Department which maintains that 
only the “right of consultation” has been 
conferred on GATT. I will leave to you the 
difference between review and the “right of 
consultation” after citing two cases. 

The first principal action of review taken 
by GATT was in the fur-felt hat case in 
1950-51, The United States Tarif Commis- 
sion under an escape-clause action recom- 


- mended to the President the withdrawal of a 


tariff concession that we had granted under 
GATT. The consession had been negotiated 
with Czechoslovakia, the only iron-curtain 
country that is a member of GATT. The 
President proclaimed the restored rates in 
question as he was authorized to do, 

In accordance with GATT procedure, how- 
ever, the Department of State notified GATT 
of our action. Czechoslovakia protested. 
Thereupon GATT at its next meeting ap- 
pointed a working party to determine the 
facts in the case and to make a finding. In 
a long detailed report the working party 
found that we had not violated the provisions 
of the general agreement (GATT). The 
question was put to a yote of the contracting 
parties, and the position of the United States 
was sustained. We accepted the results, 

The second important GATT action in this 
field also occurred in 1951. It arose from a 
provision in the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951 which directed the President “as 
soon as practicable” to abrogate our conces- 
sion under the trade-agreements program to 
all Communist-controlled countries. The 
Department of State complied expeditious- 
ly with respect to all the Communist-con- 
trolled countries except Czechoslovakia. 
Here there was an impediment. Ozechoslo- 
vakia was a member of GATT and the United 
States was not free without violating the 
provisiona of the general agreement simply to 
notify Czechoslovakia of our abrogation, 

Once more, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of GATT, our Department of State 
notified the Secretariat of that organization 
of our proposal, although there is no known 
statute that authorized the setting up of 
such an organization. The question was de- 
bated by GATT. The outcome was once more 
favorable to our position and we were de- 
clared justified in withdrawing our agree- 
ment with Czechoslovakia. 

These actions have been explained quite 
disingeniously by the Department of State 
as representing only the right of consulta- 
tion and in no wise as embodying a power 
of review. That such a distinction is mere 
hatir-splitting may be concluded from that 
Department’s own explanation. In a letter 
from Assistant Secretary of State Jack K. 
McFall, to Representative ROBERT T. Secrest, 
dated February 19, 1952, Mr. McFall in com- 
menting on the Czech case sald: — 
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“It must be emphasized that the parties 
to the agreement cannot overrule acts of 
Congress or the Executive.” 

Then he says the parties do have the right 
to consult. Later he continues: 

“To have ignored these undertakings (con- 
sultation procedures) would have given the 
Soviet bloc a strong propaganda theme 
against the United States, 

= * * . . 

“The working party (which had been ap- 
pointed by GATT at the instance of Czecho- 
slovakia to review the actions of the United 
States) found that there was no conclusive 
evidence that other action taken by the 
United States Government under article XIX 
constituted a breach of its obligations under 
the general agreement (matter in paren- 
theses added). 

* * * J s 

“The blow to our allles,“ he went on, 
“would not be economic alone, In other 
countries, the inconsistency of giving with 
one hand * * * while taking away with the 
other would raise fundamental doubts re- 
garding the basis of our leadership in the 
free world.” 

Here are exposed the compulsions or sanc- 
tions that reside in the innocent right to 
consult. The process of consultation is not 
generally understood as including the au- 
thority of passing on the validity of an ac- 
tion by a poll of delegates; nor does it ordi- 
narily involve a decision that an obligation 
has or has not been breached. Having thus 
accepted the GATT vote in those instances 
in which GATT sustained us, it would, in- 
deed, be an act of bad faith to reject a find- 
ing and decision if they went against us. 

Of such stuff is the usurpation of power 
made. By a species of innocence in pro- 
cedures, precedents are created which, in 
time, create strong moral and practical po- 
litical commitments. The State Depart- 
ment’s strenuous denials to the contrary 
notwithstanding, GATT has moved into a 
position of reviewing de facto acta of our 
Congress no less than actions of the Presi- 
dent. If this continues unchallenged or un- 
changed such de facto practices will become 
solidly established and our Constitution will 
have been bypassed effectively by an execu- 
tive agreement. 

In oe 3 GATT action, taken on 
Octo! » 1953, the contracting parties, 
sitting in Geneva, adopted a resolution au- 
thorizing the Netherlands to suspend cer- 
tain obligations that it had contracted with 
the United States in a trade agreement. 
This was by way of compensating Holland 
for our imposition under an act of Con- 
gress of certain import quotas on dairy prod- 
ucts, some of which are imported from that 
country. Our own action in establishing 
these quotas had been taken undér the au- 
thority of section 104 of the Defense Produce 
tion Act. This was held by GATT to be in 
violation of one of its provisions, a decision 
assented to by our representatives after first 
promising to try but later failing to obtain 
United States withdrawal of the quotas. 

All these actions were taken in a field 
where Congress had conferred no powers 
upon the Executive except to enter into 
trade agreements for the raising or lowering 
of tariffs. The Department of State, how- 
ever, wishing to give impetus to its own 
trade philosophy no less than its grasp of 
power, has consistently abetted foreign pro- 
tests. Not only is Congress thus bypassed; 
the State Department, to the exclusion of 
all others, represents the United States in 
such disputes before GATT, without consult- 
ing American producers about the facts or 
about their views. This is statism, pure and 
simple. x 

By contrast, our adherence to the Internas- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, better known as the World Bank; 
the International Court of Justice, better 
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known as the World Court; the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization and the United 
Nations, was preceded in each case by legis- 
lative authorization. Not so in the case of 


GATT. 

The United States adherence to GATT 
has the effect of tying our bands in tariff 
legislation. 

With a few exceptions Congress is not free 
unilaterally— 


1. To put a tariff on an item bound on 
the free list. Numerous items have been 
thus bound; 

2. To increase a tariff on any item on 
which the rate has been bound at the ex- 
isting level. Many such bindings have been 
made; 

3. To raise a rate that was reduced in a 
trade agreement negotiated under GATT 
(i. e, in the Geneva, Annecy, or Torquay 
conferences) or in any bilateral agreement 
superseded by GATT; 

4. To place an import quota on any in- 
dustrial item (as distinguished from agri- 
cultural items) unless this country should 
come into balance of payments difficulties 
or should seek to conserve an exhaustible 
natural resources by also restricting domestic 
production or consumption of the article; 

5. To place an import quota on any agri- 
cultural or fisheries item that is not the 
subject of a governmental program designed 
to restrict domestic production or market- 
ing of the same item or to remove a tem- 
porary surplus. 

Aside from the exceptions on agricultural 
products, other exceptions generally do not 
apply to the United States. 

The duty on most items has been reduced. 
With respect to them the only remedy lies 
in the escape clause. 

Thus the straitjacket Into which Uncle 
Bam has been placed by the simple process 
of delivering administrative control over the 
tariff to the State Department is revealed 
in its completeness. 

The need is for a tariff and trade regula- 
tion system that will remain responsive to 
the American people without returning tar- 
iff making itself to Congress. This can best 
be done by delegation of the congressional 
tariff-making power under appropriate limi- 
tations, to an agency of Congress, respon- 
sible to Congress alone. Such an agency 
should, upon application by interested par- 
ties or on its own motion, examine the tariff 
or quota needs of individual industries and 
make a final determination, subject only to 
congressional veto and to court review. Such 
determination should be based upon a care- 
ful study of domestic and foreign competi- 
tive conditions, including wages and pro- 
ductivity. The criterion should be fairness 
of competition rather than some interna- 
tional political gamble. 

Because the Department of State is far 
removed from the realities of production and 
competition it is not a competent adminis- 
trator of the tariff. Its vision is not inward 
toward the farms and factories, mines and 
fisheries of this country; it is outward to- 
ward relations with other countries. The 
outer field is its balllwick; not the home 
grounds. The maintenance of the economy 
of the country as it is affected by interna- 
tional impacts is one of the reasons for 
engaging in diplomacy. Diplomacy is not an 
end in itself to be fed by sacrificial eco- 
nomic offerings, 

Maintenance of the domestic market (as 
far as foreign competition is concerned) in 
a condition that promotes high employment 
and therefore a high purchasing power 
should be the concern of the tariff agency. 
Success in that effort would automatically 
assure a maximum of mutually beneficlal 
foreign trade, 
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Thomas Moore, Ireland’s National Poet 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the Li- 
brary of Congress has presently on exhi- 
bition manuscripts, early editions, let- 
ters, and other material pertaining to 
the literary activities of Thomas Moore, 
Ireland's beloved national poet. This 
exhibit, found on the first floor of the 
south gallery of the Library, will remain 
on view through August 31. Appended 
hereto is an address on this world-ac- 
claimed lyricist by Mr. James McGur- 
rin, president-general of the American 
Irish Historical Society, delivered at the 
opening of the Thomas Moore exhibit in 
the Library of Congress on May 21, 1954: 

THOMAS Moore 


In the domain of letters, as in other fields, 
we occasionally come across great-souled men 
and women who, taken apart from their ar- 
tistic acquirements, hold claim to our affec- 
tions by their vitality and charm, their 
generosity of spirit, and their abiding love 
of humanity. Thomas Moore was one of 
these. Indeed, it is the opinion of his most 
competent biographers that eyen if he had 
never written his imperishable lyrics he 
would still be remembered as a vivid and 
compelling personality. 

Whether in the home of Lady Blessington 
singing his own songs before a company 
of enraptured listeners, representative of the 
intellectual aristocracy of London, of sitting 
under a tree in the Vale of Avoca in the 
midst of a group of schoolchildren, firing 
their youthful minds with enchanting stories 
of ancient times when “the barp that once 
through Tara's Hall the soul of music shed,” 
he was always the same gay, gentle, knightly 
character whose life's mission was, it would 
have seemed, to make this old world a little 
brighter and happier than he found it. 

Thomas Moore was not the greatest of 
Irish poets but he was certainly the most 
beloved. He did not possess the deep mysti- 
cal qualities that give unrivaled distinction 
to the poetry of Yeats. He lacked the flam- 
ing passion of James Clarence Mangan, re- 
ferred to by George Meredith as the great- 
est of Irish poets. He never achieved the 
simple, homely perfection that adorned the 
writings of Oliver Goldsmith; nor did he pos- 
sess the divine fire which found expression 
in the noble exhortations of Thomas Davis. 
As a lyric singer, however, he was the supe- 
rior of them all. 

It is, I think, generally conceded that 
Moore was one of the great lyric poets of 
all time. He mastered the pure idea of a 
song and shaped it with unrivalled technical 
skill. Having conceived the basic thought 
he adorned the structure with resplendent 
garlands and banners and produced a spec- 
tacle worthy of a great anniversary celebra- 
tion or a day of national triumph. I Saw 
From the Beach and Dear Harp of My Coun- 
try are songs of this distinctive type. But 
he achieved something more than the mas- 
tery of an idea. To the poets of other lands 
history furnished inspiration for great 
themes—themes of military and naval yic- 
tories, themes of pageantry and the pomp of 
power, themes of great wealth and the acqui- 
sition of territorial possessions. But such 
luxuries were denied to Moore. For nearly 
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7 centurics the history of his native land 
was a tragic, monotonous record of per- 
secution and suffering—one of the darkest 
pages in all the dreary annals of despotism. 
No wonder that while reflecting on the hope- 
lessness of his country's plight his thoughts 
found expression in these plaintive lines: 


“Thus freedom now so seldom wakes, 
The only throb she gives 

Is when some heart indignant breaks 
To show that still she lives.” 


So having no fitting poetic theme in the 
Ireland of his day he recreated in his poetry 
the faraway past and revived the glories of 
other days in such haunting lyrics as Let 
Erin Remember the Days of Old and the 
Harp That Once Through Tara’s Hall. 

Sir Walter Scott once wrote: There is not 
in all the world a more beautiful union of 
thrilling thought and fascinating sound than 
in the Irish melodies of Thomas Moore.” It 
was Moore himself who said that music is a 
language more universal than words because 
it touches depths of feeling that language 
can never reach. Indeed, it is characteristic 
of the Irish melodies that the poetry is al- 
Ways in sympathy with the music, 

Like Scotland's great national poet, Rob- 
ert Burns, and in a lesser degree, like our own 
Longfellow, Moore was satisfied to work on 
the old eternal themes—the joys, the sor- 
rows, the longings, and the aspirations of the 
human heart. Moreover, his poems have an 
almost magical power of associating the mind 
with incidents and occurrences upon which 
memory delights to linger. We have a strik- 
ing example of this in the haunting melody, 
Oft in the Stilly Night: 

“Oft in the stilly night 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me; 

The smiles the tears 

Of boyhood’s years, 

The words of love then spoken; 
The eyes that shone, 

Now dimmed and gone, 

The cheerful hearts now broken! 
Thus in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad memory brings the light 

Of other days around me. jy 


“When I remember all 

The friends, so linked together, 
I've seen around me fall 

Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I feel like one 

Who treds alone 

Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 

Whose garlands dead, 

And all but he departed! 

Thus in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad memory brings the light 
Of other days around me.“ 


With infinite patlence Moore assembled 
the fragments of the old Irish atrs, wedded 
them to his own beautiful words and im- 
parted to them something of the melody 
of the cadence of the Atlantic as it strikes 
and moans upon the rock-bound shores of 
his native land. 

It is not surprising that his memory is 
imperishably enshrined in the affections of 
Americans of Irish lineage. For we cannot 
forget that the immigrants who came here. 
from Ireland, more than a century ago, hav- 
ing been driven from the soil that held the 
hearthstones of their kindred and the ashes 
of their aires, were comforted in their exile 
by the songs of Thomas Moore. Wandering 
through pathless wastes, under burning skies 
and in the teeth of icy blasts, they sang 
those songs and as they sang they were able 
to dream dreams of happier days in this 
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free land, under the protection of American 
institutions. 

I appreciate the honor of participating in 
this tribute to a gifted poet, a chivalrous 
gentleman, and a great Irishman. During 
his lifetime Thomas Moore evoked the ad- 
miration of his literary contemporaries by 
his lofty idealism and impeccabie integrity 
and inspired the affection of his countless 
friends by his nobility of spirit and the win- 
ning sweetness of his personality. 


The Oppenheimer Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Walter Lippmann 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune of June 7, 1954, is worthy of our 
careful attention: 

THE OPPENHEIMER CASE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Immediately after deciding that they do 
not recommend reinstatement of clearance 
of Dr. Oppenheimer, Mr. Gray and Mr. Mor- 
gan did an extraordinary thing. They im- 
pugned the good sense of their own verdict. 
It seemed to us that an alternative recom- 
mendation would be possible, if we were al- 
lowed to exercise mature practical judgment, 
without the rigid circumscription of regula- 
tions and criteria established for us? This 
is, to say the least, a destructive admission: 
that the majority of the board were not 
allowed, or thought they were not allowed, 
to exercise mature practical Judgment in a 
matter of such great consequence. How can 
they expect their findings to be accepted 
when they themselves impugn them? How 
can they expect confidence when they them- 
selves say that they would have made a 
different recommendation but for the rigid 
circumscription of regulations and criteria 
established for us? 

So much did they doubt and distrust their 
own recommendations that they asked the 
Atomic Energy Commission whether they had 
to override their own mature practical judg- 
ment. The answer they got from the Com- 
mission was, they tell us, that they did have 
to stay within these rigid rules, that they had 
to overcome what they believed was good 
sense and that they had to make their ver- 
dict fit the rigid regulations and criteria. 

What, in their mature practical judgment, 
was the good sense of this case? It was that 
Dr. Oppenheimer simply not be used as a 
consultant. The administration had every 
right not to use him. The administration 
had as much right to cease to use Dr. Oppen- 
heimer as & consultant as it had to replace 
the Chiefs of Staff. Had the administration 
taken this simple decision, there would, say 
Messrs. Gray and Morgan, “exist no need for 
a categorical answer to the difficult question 
posed by the regulations, since there would 
be no need for access to classified material” 
by Dr. Oppenheimer. 

What prevented them from doing what 
they would have preferred to do? The 
Atomic Energy Commission, presumably 

through General Nichols, told them 
that, “without the positive act of with- 
drawal of access, he (Dr. Oppenheimer) 
Would continue to receive classified reports 
on atomic energy activities as a consultant, 
even though his services were not specifical- 
ly and currently ” Moreover, other 
agencies of the Government would have gone 
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on giving him classified information, and he 
might have been used by the Atomic Energy 
contractors, 

Messrs. Gray and Morgan do not sound as 
if they were enthusiastically convinced by 
this explanation. And how could they be? 
For it takes the nonsensical view that the 
administration is incapable of doing what 
it wishes to do because it is tangled up in 
its own red tape. If the administration 
wanted Dr. Oppenheimer to retire from the 
whole field, where there is classified infor- 
mation, there were any number of ways of 
achieving that result. It is simply idiotic 
to argue that some other agency of the 
Government might have been employing 
him as a consultant even if the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission had ceased to employ him, 
How many agencies of the Government are 
there which could employ Dr. Oppenheimer, 
and which have to do with classified infor- 
mation? Are not all the agencies in this 
category on speaking terms with each other? 
Do they not belong to the same administra- 
tion? 

As a matter of fact, immediately after the 
story broke that Dr. Oppenhelmer was to 
be investigated, but before the board had 
held any hearings, Secretary Wilson an- 
nounced at the Pentagon that the Depart- 
ment of Defense would not use Dr. Oppen- 
heimer as a consultant, regardless of the 
findings of Mr. Gray's board. Thus, regard- 
less of this investigation, the decision had 
already in fact been taken not to use him 
in the Defense Department. In the Atomic 
Energy Commission he was still a consultant 
who received classified information. But 
“during the entire year 1953 * * his serv- 
ices as a consultant * * were used * * * 
for approximately only 2%½ days.” There was 
no legal obligation to use him at all, and 
if the administration had exercised its right 
with firmness and tact, they would not have 
involved themselves and this country in this 
inglorious mess. 

Mr. Gray and Mr. Morgan should not 
have participated in the mess. For they 
knew better. ‘They found, as they tell us 
themselves, that within the rigid regulations 
and criteria they were not able to exercise 
their mature practical Judgment. Why, 
then, did they not make this critical con- 
clusion the substance of their findings? 
What kind of judgment did they think they 
were called upon to exercise if it was not 
their mature practical Judgment? Why in 
honor and decency did they not return the 
case to General Nichols with a statement 
of what they really believed; namely, that 
within the regulations and criteria laid 
down by the administration, they could not 
make a finding which made “good sense?” 

They were a distinguished board, selected 
from the outside to deal with a momentous 
and delicate issue involving in more senses 
than one the security, the dignity, and the 
good repute of the country. If the regula- 
tions and criteria prohibited a wise and just 
verdict, why did they feel compelled to be- 
have like timid little bureaucrats In the face 
of the regulations? It was their right and 
it was their duty to find what they really be- 
lieved—which was that the regulations and 
criteria did not fit the case of Dr. Oppen- 
helmer. 

Their effort to make the regulations and 
criteria fit his very special, his well-nigh 
unique, case led them into a self-justifying 
argument which refiects more upon their 
own embarrassment than upon the merits 
of the issues. 

Dr. Oppenheimer’s loyalty had been ques- 
tioned. They investigated that charge and 
came to the conclusion that there is “no 
evidence of disloyalty.” Since he was loyal, 
the next question was whether he is a 
security risk. What is a security risk? It is 
a man who, though loyal, might give away 
secrets because he is a loose talker or because 
he is subject to blackmail or blandishment, 
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The board found that “it must be said that 
Dr. Oppenheimer seems to have had a high 
degree of discretion reflecting an unusual 
ability to keep to himself vital secrets.“ He 
is not, therefore, a security risk. A man 
with a high degree of discretion, who is loyal, 
is not a security risk. 

What, then, is there against him? That 
though he is loyal to the United States, 
though there is no suggestion that he has 
ever falled to be discreet about secret mat- 
ters, he was a fellow traveler from 1936 to 
1942, he has expressed opinions, and has met 
and talked with men and helped physicista 
under circumstances which reflect on his 
judgment. That ts the only real doubt that 
can be raised against him—how sound is his 
judgment outside the realm of science where 
he is a genius and of feeling where he is a 
poet. 

There is doubt about the soundness of 
his Judgment in the affairs of this world, 
as he himself has testified with such poig- 
nancy and grace. There is, so at least it has 
seemed to me, doubt about his political 
judgment in such matters as the control 
of atomic weapons and the strategical im- 
plications of atomic warfare. His famous 
thesis, for example, that the Soviet Union 
and the United States, each armed with 
atomic weapons, are like two scorpions in 
a bottle was, in my opinion a misreading 
of the true political situation, and has, I 
believe, misled official and general opinion. 

But of course it was an honest error of 
judgment, assuming it was erroneous, and it 
has been shared by the great majority of 
those who have written and talked about 
the question. 

It is not then his loyalty and his being a 
security risk which are in question but his 
judgment. That ts a relevant consideration 
in the choice of a consultant at the top 
level. It Is not, however, a matter that can 
be tested by a trial. 

A strong government of adult men would 
have known how to use a man of Dr. Op- 
penhelmer's genius, discounting his political 
advice. A weak government, not trusting its 
own judgment but distrusting his judgment, 
and fearing the impact of his brilliance, 
would be justified in terminating his serv- 
ices. But what will not do at all was to 
entangle this decision not to use him in a 
grandiose procedure during which his loyalty 
and his discretion were made the issue. 

That was a case of using a bulldozer to 
sweep the carpet, and that is why, as Messrs. 
Gray and Morgan say so apprehensively and 
so plaintively at the beginning, “in a very 
real sense this case put the security system 
of the United States on trial both as to 
procedure and as to substance.” What has 
put the system on trial is the bad judgment 
of the men who put the system to a test 
which no system could hope to meet. 

For no system will work for a special case 
like this one. For such a case wise and 
resolute men must make their own judg- 
ments—not trying to hide behind boards, 
procedures and regulations. 


H. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I include in these 
remarks a second petition sent to me by 
residents of Portland, Oreg., in my con- 
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eressional district, with reference to 
H. R. 1227, as follows: 

We, the undersigned, believing that the 
cause of total abstinence can be served by 
the reduction of advertising of alcoholic bev- 
erages over radio and television urge that 
our congressional representatives help bring 
the Bryson bill (H. R. 1227) from commit- 
tee and support it by their vote. This bill 
would prohibit the transportation in inter- 
state commerce of alcoholic-beverage adver- 
tising in newspapers, periodicals, and its 
broadcasting over radio and TV. We also 
request that you present the petitions to the 
House and to have a note made of them in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mrs. Roger M. Minthorn, Mildred H. 
Minthorne, John R. Williams, Betty 
Lou Williams, R. Allen Hester, Philip 
G. Fendall, Vida Lanz, Carrol Hannah, 
Dorothy Lansen, E. D. Pruitt, Milton 
Pressnall, James Raymond, Laura Dy- 
moke, Doris Pressnall. Fern A. Mills, 
Mildred M. Raymond, Dorothy E. Reed, 
Labuta June Jacoby, John Reid, Mar- 
gery R. Lamb, Pearl N. Pruitt, E. Ber- 
nie Cammack, L. Dell Lamb,, Clara E. 
Lund, Dillon W. Mills, J. Wesley Wood, 
Hathaway Buell, Ivan L. Saunders, Si- 
mon Chilvik. Warren Bolen, Mrs. Ruth 
Chaney, Mrs. Bertha Hugo, Gladys G. 
Chilnik, Cordelia Stickney, Arthur 
Stickney, Elmer J, Mueller, Ralph P. 
Hugo, Pearl Frankhauser, W, I. Hay- 
den, Belle Irene Elmer, Adah Jeanne 
Bond, Clyde V. Bond, Naomi C. Hain, 
Mae L. Hayden, Mrs. Blanche Baracco, 
Cora Thornbrue, Barbara Frietag, Lena 
Hardin, Alice Hedppeth, Susanna 
Dapp, Hilma Hangland, Tillie Culbert- 
son, Bertha Bradley, Frances S. John- 
son, Ruth Edith Buell, Alonzo J. Bar- 
rett, Melvina S. Barrett, Dorothy A. 
Helm, all of Portland, Oreg. 


The Town That Smith Built 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
~ Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
rush of present-day living we so often 
overlook and fail to appreciate those 
remnants of our past as a people. Some 
of these evidences of past activity are of 
historical importance. Such a place is 
Williamsburg, Va. May I call to your 
attention an article in the May-June 
issue of Lincoln-Mercury Times, by Rob- 
ert M. Hodesh, on the village of Smith- 
ville, N. J., in the Fourth District of New 
Jersey which I represent, regarding a 
much later period. 

Smithville is now almost a ghost town, 
but it once was the center of bicycle 
manufacturing in the United States. 
This community with its crumbling 
houses and forgotten bicycle railway 
would lend itself to a restoration project 
of undoubted worth. Henry Ford recre- 
ated a past era at Greenfield Village, 
and Smithville was surely a place that 
Henry Ford would have loved. Hezekiah 
Smith and Henry Ford were much alike, 

The strange story of the Burlington 
County town of Smithville and its prom- 
inent citizen, Hezekiah B, Smith, is well 
told. Hezekiah B. Smith came to Smith- 
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ville in 1865, bought an abandoned cot- 
ton-spinning mill, and went into manu- 
facturing on a large scale. His bike 
gained real fame. He helped make its 
name by such publicity as sending a man 
to Washington to ride the bike down the 
Capitol steps. The rider was arrested, 
but bicycle sales soared. 

Here is a remembrance of bygone days 
that I commend to those who may find 
some relaxation in it, and I include it in 
the Recorp for others to read and enjoy, 

The article follows: 

THE Town THAT SMITH BUILT 
(By Robert M. Hodesh) 

Every once in a while someone remembers 
that Smithville, N. J., used to be called “the 
bicycle town” a title that was conferred be- 
cause the famous high-wheel Star bicycle, 
one of America’s first vehicular menaces to 
life and limb, was manufactured there 60 or 
70 years ago. 

The title is as good as any, because Smith- 
ville is otherwise hard to define. Occasion- 


ally it is classified as a ghost town by peop- ~ 


ple who notice that its edges are frayed, its 
weeds and ivy too successful, and its brick 
crumbling in places, but the classification 
doesn't hold after one observes that there is 
a factory humming along at a pretty good 
clip. 

It gives a strong sense of isolation because 
of the thick greenery all around it and the 
rather unpromising little road that leads to 
it, but the map shows how Close Philadelphia 
is and how perilously near is the Jersey 
Turnpike. 

It isn't new, of course, but neither is it 
very old, It has about 200 residents and is 
neither urban nor suburban, but rather a 
smal] chunk of the 19th century that some- 
how got lost before it was overwhelmed by 
today. 

The real pleasure to be derived from 
Smithville is to wander about in it, bearing 
in mind the old Star bike, the fact that a 
steam automobile was invented here in 1879, 
that the town bad a queer bicycle railroad, 
and that it was the center of operations of a 
wealthy, clever, and odd Vermonter who left 
a mark that time can't bleach out. 

First is the great mansion, a 28-room 
study in elegance, wealth, ivy, age, and gen- 
tility. The wide waik leading to its front 
door begins at two massive gateposts, each 
of which supports a huge metal eagle, and 
on elther side of the walk is a generous array 
of flowers interspersed with such pleasantly 
archaic items as iron furniture and iron deer, 
On one side of the house is an English box- 
wood maze of the kind very fashionable in 
the 18th century. It must have been 
planned and nurtured with great patience, 
for boxwood grows only a few inches a year. 

There is an old bandstand nearby, shaky 
and weatherbeaten but still trying to main- 
tain its integrity amidst weeds that In late 
summer reach nearly to its top. The con- 
certs and the band are, of course, long past, 
having expired with the era when mill work- 
ers were proud to be associated with a band 
that displayed their factory's name on the 
bass drum. The H. B. Smith Machine Co. 
Band must have had a lot of talent, for it 
used to go on tour and even journeyed on 
occasion to Philadelphia to concertize in the 
Academy of Music. 

The nearby row of workers’ houses exerts 
a special fascination with ite melancholy 
and uncertain hold on life. Some of the 
houses are occupied, others arent by peo- 
ple, anyway. The visitor may look with 
interest on a weedy front yard where chil- 
dren are playing and then notice that the 
very next house hasn't a pane of glass in 
its sashes—as if it were bombed out by time. 
There may even be a horse stabled in its 
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gaping emptiness, while grasshoppers jump 
freely in and out. 

These houses, the mansion, the stream 
that flows dredmily past the mill and over 
the dam, all offer a consistent’ picture of 
romantic decay. It is an uncommonly silent 
place. There are scarcely enough people 
around to dispute the claim being laid on 
everything by the ivy and the weeds. There 
is something a little regretful about it all, 
but at the same time it Is pleasing and 
quaint. 

Although Smithville was a bustling indus- 
trial town fairly early in the 19th century, 
it owes the best and liveliest years of its life 
to a Yankee named Hezekiah B. Smith, a 
native of Vermont, who arrived in 1865. Pre- 
cocious and inventive, he was an accom- 
plished furniture maker by the time he 
reached his teens. At 31 he owned his own 
plant in Massachusetts. In 1865 he moved to 
Shreveville, N. J., a milltown, where, among 
other manufacture, cotton was spun, The 
Civil War, however, had cut off cotton and 
supplies, and the mill languished. Smith 
acquired a factory representing a $200,000 
investment for a mere $23,000. It was the 
sort of situation a Yankee would thrive on. 

Smith converted the factory in accordance 
with his own knowledge and training and 
soon was turning out every conceivable kind 
of machine for working wood. At one time 
the plant, operating on a 60-hour week, was 
making a fourth of the furnituremaking ma- 
chinery in the country. 

Now ensconced in the mansion, which had 
been built by a Shreve in 1841, and with his 
future rosy, Hezekiah expressed a typical 
facet of his Yankee individuality. He 
changed the name of Shreveville to Smith- 
ville. Why not? He was brilliant, sucessful, 
assured, He had the singular traits of per- 
sonality that characterize the Yankee at his 
best. He considered the town his, and, in- 
deed, it was. 

H. B. had several ways of expressing his 
bizarre and impulsive nature. Just to let 
peopie know who was who in Smithville, he 
imported a moose from Vermont, hitched it 
to a two-wheel cart and rode around town. 
At first the moose scared all the horses and 
half the people, but that didn't faze H. B. any- 
He was Hezekiah B. Smith. Why should he 
care what people thought? The people must 
have recovered from their fright, however, 
because H. B. campaigned for Congress in 
the contraption, and by golly he won. 

In another assertion of his personality, he 
built a stone tower over one of his buildings, 
and instead of sending out at-home cards to 
potential visitors he simply flew a fiag from 
the top. It was the signal for company to 
come. 

There may have been other reasons for the 
tower. One suggestion is that H. B. fancied 
himself in the role of a feudal baron and 
enjoyed climbing the tower to look over his 
holdings (he had acquired considerable sur- 
rounding farmland) and also his employees, 
on whom he spied with field glasses to be 
sure they were doing a day's work. 

H. B's talent for mechanics and invention 
made him sympathetic to the presence of 
similar talents in other people, and by en- 
couraging inventors to come and work for 
him he brought to Smithville a certain his- 
torical importance. In 1879, for instance, 
his company developed a steam automobile 
which actually ran successfully on the 
roads—this a good decade before the auto- 
motive age began to blossom. One of 
Smith’s employees, William 8. Kelly, is cred- 
ited with having invented the pneumatic 
tire. And there was the famous Star bike. 
In order to get free publicity for the bike, 
Hezekiah sent it to Washington with a rider 
with instructions to ride it down the Capitol 
steps. This the rider did, and was promptly 
arrested. It did sales no harm at all. 
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he was revealed to have made one final as- 
sertion of his Yankeeness—he cut off his 
heirs without a dime, but bequeathed a mil- 
lion dollars for the establishment of a voca- 
tional school for the education of young in- 
ventors, for whom he had more regard than 
for his own descendants. The heirs, of 
course, were outraged and immediately began 
litigation to break the will. Their lawyers, 
quite naturally, enlarged on every one of 
H. B.'s eccentricities, and in the end the 
courts ruled in their favor. 

Another man who wrote a merry chapter 
of his own in Smithville's history was Clar- 
ence Hotchkiss, a Yankee friend of Hezekiah’s 
and an inventor also, who devised Smith- 
ville's bicycle railway. This charming and 
goofy transportation system used to carry 
Smith's workers through the countryside be- 
tween Smithville and Mount Holly. It con- 
sisted of bicycles of special design slung over 
a single rail that ran along the top of a 
fence 4 feet high. It was ingenious in its 
Metal spring type of propulsion and scenic 
in the way it crossed the Rancocas Creek 10 
times via little bridges. 

The bicycle railway worked very well, al- 
though there were drawbacks. A fast rider, 
for instance, had no way of passing a slower 
One unless the slower one had the good nature 
to stop and remove his vehicle from the rail. 
There was also the hazard of temperamental 
Cattle in some of the fields along the way. 
It a bull decided to charge, the cyclist had 
to bike wildly to reach a fence in time. 

With these minor exceptions, everything 
Went more or less merrily for a year, and then 
One Sunday afternoon a love-smitten phi- 
landerer named Warner pounced out behind 
the beauteous Lizzie Peak as she was biking 
Along with a boy friend and stabbed her in 
the back. The murder took the Joy out 
Of the railway, which continued, however, 
to carry workers. 

Finally, in 1893, Hotchkiss up and disap- 
peared, leaving his railway and six canvas 
bags full of dimes. He was never heard of 
again. The railway fell into disrepair and 
ultimately was abandoned. Today all traces 
of it are gone, except for one of the bikes, 
Which is in Mount Holly. 

The railway seems to have been just about 
the last hot spark in Smithville. The for- 
tunes of business began to shift direction 
and Smithville’s importance as a manufac- 
turing center waned. The town has not suc- 
Cumbed by any means, however. The mill 
is still going. It manufactures sanding ma- 
chines—not the portable sanders that people 
Tent from the paint store, but huge affairs, 
Welghing tons, They are shipped everywhere 
in the world. 

The town now seems to have achieved a 
fairly stable middle age. It does have a 
touch of the ghost town about it, but there 
is still color in its cheeks. As a place to 
live it probably wouldn't satisfy a great many 
Moderns, what with the absence of both 
Small-town and big-city stimuli., But as a 
Place to visit and wander through on a 
Summer afternoon it could hardly be sur- 
Passed. 


Millionaire Myth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
Onp, I would like to include a very fine 
editorial by S. Leslie King, of Wichita 

Tex., which appeared in the cur- 
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rent issue of the North Texas Oil and 
Gas Review. This editorial deals with 
the matter of statutory depletion about 
which there is currently so much misun- 
derstanding: 

MILLIONAIRE MYTH 

“Taxing is an easy business; any projector 
can contrive new impositions; and any bun- 
gler can add to the old."—Burke. 

Recently several of our nationally read 
Magazines and commentators have made 
reference to depletion allowance as a “tax 
bonanza enjoyed by all oil men,” and have 
indicated by Inference and direct statement 
that the only result of depletion allowance 
has been to create a group of new rich 
wheeler-dealers. 

Jefferson once said that “Error of opinion 
may be tolerated where reason is left to 
combat it.“ We might add to this state- 
ment that opinion, even when in error, 
should in all reason be based upon fact. As- 
suming that the facts are worth examining, 
let's take a look. 

Many industries, such as coal and sulfur, 
as well as the oil-producing industry, which 
depend upon the extraction of minerals from 
the earth are given a delpletion allowance. 
This depletion allowance is based upon the 
fact that once a ton of coal or a barrel of 
oil has been extracted from the earth and 
used it is lost and cannot be made by man 
to take its place as can a piece of paper, a 
suit, or an automobile. Only God has found 
the way to make a barrel of oll which can 
be commercially produced. The percentage 
of depletion allowance is based upon the 
cost of finding and extracting such irreplace- 
able minerals as these. It should be noted 
here that the farmers and royalty owners on 
whose property the minerals are found are 
the recipients of depletion allowance too. 
However, related businesses such as drilling 
operators, contractors, pipelines, refineries, 
distributors, etc., who are constantly referred 
to as oilmen do not receive depletion allow- 
ance. 

From 1859 to 1926 the United States ac- 
cumulated an estimated reserve of 8,800,000,- 
000 barrels of oil. For the few years prior 
to 1926 the known oll reserves began to drop 
rapidly in comparison with consumption. 
Exploration operations were not sufficient 
because risk capital could not be found. In 
1926, after the of the first act deal- 
ing with depletion allowance, drilling opera- 
tions began to increase and reserves increased 
until today the United States has an estl- 
mated reserve of 28,944,828,000 barrels of oll. 
Depletion allowance made it possible for 
many investors, farmers, housewives, and 
large capitalists to find a normal return on 
their money invested in exploration and pro- 
ducing of oil. Adequate petroleum supplies 
depend on the maintenance of reasonable 
economic incentives, sufficient materiais, and 
a favorable climate for private investment. 

The results of depletion allowance have 
been beneficial to John and Jane Doe as 
consumers for the cost to them of oll and 
oil products such as gasoline has remained 
fairly constant even though the cost of 
producing that same barrel of oil has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. An interesting 
comparison could be made with respect to 
other common items that Jane and her hus- 
band buy each day. 

Not all ollmen are rich nor is oil so easy 
to find. Last year there were 49,039 wells 
drilled in the United States, and 18,449 of 
them were dry holes. The 31 largest com- 
panies in the United States drilled about 25 
percent of them; the other 75 percent was 
drilled by the little operators who, incident- 
ally, produced only 30 percent of the oil 
There are the rich omen who have accumu- 
lated millions because of depiction allow- 
ance. Seventy-five percent of their wells are 
classified as stripper wells and each of these 
wells averages only three barrels of dally 
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production. Almost any reduction in the 
depletion allowance would break these small 
operators and the oll industry would follow 
the same course as have other great indus- 
tries when a few have gained control. 

In the final analysis, our national growth 
and security depends not only on what we 
produce in commodities and resources but 
also on our continued production of charac- 
ter, understanding, and intelligence. 


Increase in the Price of Coffee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been a rapid and constant in- 
crease in the price of coffee during the 
last few months. While prices vary 
somewhat, depending upon individual 
stores and localities, the increases have 
ranged from 40 cents to 50 cents a 
pound. It is predicted that the price 
will soon reach $1.50 a pound. 

Investigations have been made as to 
the reasons for the tremendous increase 
in the price of this article, which not so 
many years ago sold for 35 cents a 
pound. No relief whatever has resulted 
to the consumer from the investigations. 

On February 10, this year, the Senate 
unanimously passed and sent to the 
House Senate bill S. 1386, which would 
require exchanges, commission mer- 
chants, and floor brokers dealing in cof- 
fee futures to register with the Com- 
codity Exchange, and to provide for 
regulation of coffee futures trading, 
so as to prevent price manipulations, 
cornering the market, and similar unde- 
sirable practices. 

The House has not up to this time 
taken any action on this bill, which is 
of great importance to the housewives 
and the grocery budgets of our people. 

While we in the House are taking no 
action to bring coffee under the Com- 
modity Exchange Act, on last Friday an- 
other effort was made in the Senate to 
bring coffee under this act. In that body 
an amendment was made to a House bill, 
H. R. 6435, which would bring onions un- 
der the act. The Senate amendment 
added coffee to the bill. That bill as 
amended will no doubt come back to 
the House this week for concurrence in 
the Senate amendment. 

As was the case when Senate bill S. 
1386 passed the Senate, not a vote was 
cast against the amendment to House 
bill H. R. 6435 which was adopted Friday 
in that body, and which, if we concur in 
the amendment, will provide for the reg- 
ulation of trading in coffee futures, pre- 
vent price manipulations and such prac- 
tices as cornering the market. 

I take the floor today to urge that the 
House take immediate action on this im- 
portant matter. We have our choice of 
bringing Senate bill S. 1386 to the floor 
and passing it, or of simply concurring 
in the Senate amendment to House bill 
E. R. 6435. 
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The author of the amendment to H. 
R. 6435 said in the other body when he 
offered the amendment on Friday that 
a rise of 5 cents a pound in the price of 
coffee means a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars out of the pockets of American tax- 
payers. That is equivalent to 50 million 
for every 1-cent rise in the price of cof- 
fee. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that we either con- 
cur in this Senate amendment, or bring 
Senate bill S. 1386 to the floor and pass 
it, and in one way or the other do all 
that we can to afford this needed relief 
to the millions of Americans who are 
feeling the pinch of the abnormally high 
price of this almost universally used ar- 
ticle. 


Editorial Comment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFREY P. HILLELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. HILLELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wednesday, June 9, 1954, edi- 
tion of the Kansas City Star, Kansas 
City, Mo.: 


POLITICAL EXPEDIENT 


Not a single phase of the farm problem 
has been solved by the House Committee on 
Agriculture which has yoted to recommend 
extension of the fixed price supports on basic 
crops at 90 percent of parity for another 
year. The committee's action is a political 
way of putting off any decision until after 
the next election. 

The administration has proposed a com- 
plete farm program with flexible price sup- 
ports that will cushion farmers against wide 
breaks in the market. At the same time they 
would permit supply and demand to function 
sufficiently to influence shifte in production. 
These shifts in time should help control 
surpluses as well as add stability to prices. 

Actually, supply and demand do affect the 
market regardless of what the Government 
attempts to do. There is no use blinding our- 
selves to this fact. When rigid supports are 
imposed without accompanying methods of 
getting rid of surpluses, the Government 
stockpile is going to grow higher and higher, 
Eventually this will lead to severe controls, 
not the kind we have experienced in recent 
years, but something far more stringent. 
One way out, of course, is war. But you don't 
propose war in a farm program. 

The House committtee’s recommendation 
does not mean that the bill to extend the 
fixed price supports has won. It is a rather 
gafe assumption that the measure will find 
tougher going before the House as a whole 
than in the committee. The committee is 
dominated by lawmakers from States with 
big acreages in the crops most affected. Also, 
the bill still would have to pass the Senate 
and then receive the approval of President 
Eisenhower. 

The farm program suggested by the Presi- 
dent calls for a gradual change from the 
rigid price supports, There is nothing abrupt 
about it. But something may happen ab- 
ruptly at some future time if the Govern- 
ment becomes the only market for certain 
farm products and it has no outlet for those 
commodities. The farm program might fall 
of its own weight. 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall haye control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxcond, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unn 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, $ 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. BAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon, 

2. Type and style he Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Record is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight, 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 


publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
sball not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Oficial reporters.— The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations —Pursuant to section 182. 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above). 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Rrconn should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the specch 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only- 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections he permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication Is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and sh 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subiect matter. 
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Cordon, Saltonstall, Young, Knowland, Thye, 
McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of Maine, 
Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, Hayden, Russell, 
McCarran, Chavez, Maybank, Ellender, Hill, 
Kilgore, McClellan, Robertson, and Magnuson. 

Committee on Armed Services 


Messrs. Saltonstall (chairman), Bridges, 
Flanders, Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs. 
Hendrickson, Case, Duff, Cooper, Russell, 
Byrd, Johnson of Texas, Kefauver, Stennis, 
Symington, $ 

Committee on Banking and Currency 

Messrs. Capehart (chairman), Bricker, Ives, 
Bennett, Bush, Beall, Payne, Goldwater, May- 
bank, Fulbright, Robertson, Sparkman, Frear, 
Douglas, and Lehman, 

Committee on the District of Columbia 

Messrs. Case (chairman), Barrett, Beall, 
Payne, Morse, Neely, Gore, Mansfield, and 
Ervin. 


Committee on Finance 

Messrs. Millikin (chairman), Butler of Ne- 
braska, Martin, Williams, Flanders, Malone, 
Carlson, Bennett, George, Byrd, Johnson of 
Colorado, Kerr, Frear, Long, and Smathers, 

Committee on Foreign Relations 

Messrs. Wiley (chairman), Smith of New 
Jersey, Hickenlooper, Langer, 
Knowland, Aiken, Capehart, George, Green, 
Pulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Humphrey, 
and Mansfield. 

Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. McCarthy (chairman), Mundt, Mrs. 
Smith of Maine, Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, 
Butler of Maryland, Potter, McClellan, Jack- 
son, Kennedy, Symington, Burke, and Ervin. 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

Messrs. Butler of Nebraska (chairman), 
Millikin, Cordon, Malone, Watkins, Dworshak, 
Kuchel, Barrett, Murray, Anderson, Long, 
Clements, Jackson, Daniel, and Lennon. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce 

Messrs. Bricker (chairman), Schoeppel, 

Butler of Maryland, Potter, Duf, Purtell, 
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Payne, Mrs. Bowring, Messrs. Johnson of 
Colorado, Magnuson, Johnson of Texas, Pas- 
tore, Monroney, Smathers, 
Committee on the Judiciary 

Messrs. Langer (chairman), Wiley, Jenner, 
Watkins, Hendrickson, Dirksen, Welker, But- 
ler of Maryland, McCarran, Kilgore, Eastland, 
Kefauver, Johnston of South Carolina, Hen- 
nings, and McClellan. 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

Messrs. Smith of New Jersey (chairman), 
Ives, Purtell, Goldwater, Cooper, Upton, 
Mrs. Bowring, Messrs. Murray, Hill, Neely, 
Douglas, Lehman, and Kennedy. 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 

Messrs. Carlson (chairman), Duff, Jenner, 
Cooper, Purtell, Upton, Mrs. Bowring, Messrs. 
Johnston of South Carolina, Neely, Pastore, 
Monroney, Daniel, and Lennon. 

Committee on Public Works 


Messrs. Martin (chairman), Case, Bush, 
Kuchel, Beall, Upton, Morse, Chavez, Holland, 
Stennis, Kerr, Gore, and Burke. 


Committee on Rules and Administration 


Messrs. Jenner (chairman), Carlson, Potter, 
Barrett, McCarthy, Hayden, Green, Gillette, 
and Hennings, 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California, Hotel 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee Bt., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Justice Reed, of Kentucky, the Mayflower. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, of Massachusetts, 

en Wee eker Ave. 1 
Justice juglas, o ashington, 3701 
Connecticut Ave. 

Mr. Justice Jackson, of New York, McLean, Va. 

Mr. Justice Burton, of Ohio, the Dodge. 

92 Justice Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 

ve. 

Mr. Justice Minton, of Indiana, the Methodist 

Building. 


OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Clerk—Harold B. Willey, 3214 N. Wakefield 
St., Arlington, Va. 
Deputy Clerk— Reginald C. Dult, 1329 Hem- 
lock St. 
Deputy Clerk — Hugh W. Barr, 4701 Connecti- 
Marshal. Perry Lippi 
al—T. tt, 4916 Flint Dr, 
Westgate, Md. * r 
Reporter—Walter Wyatt, 1702 Kalmia Rd. 
Librarian—Helen Newman, 126 3d St. SE. 


UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 


District of Columbia: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. District of Columbia, 

First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Jack- 
son. Vermont, Connecticut, New York, 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Burton. 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Virgin 
Islands. 

Fourth judicial circuit: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 

Fijth judicial circuit: Mr’ Justice Black. 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Loul- 
siana, Texas, Canal Zone. 

Sixth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Reed. 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Min- 
ton. Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Arkansas. 

Ninth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Douglas, 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Call- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona, Alaska, Hawall. 

Tenth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico. 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
Orricz Apparss: House Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 

[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
mesa AAS aoe a W. Martin, Jr., 
Hay-Adams 

Abbitt, 3 M., Va 
Abernethy, Thos. G., Miss_. 6278 29th St. 


Adair, E. Ross, Ind. 3971 Langley Ct., 
Apt. 596-B 

Addonizio, Hugh J., N. 7 

Albert, Carl. Ola 

Alexander, Hugh Q. N. C 

Allen, John J., Jr., Cali 

Allen, Leo E., III -University Club 


Andersen, H. Carl. Minn_..4545 Conn. Ave. 
Andresen, August H., Minn. 
Andrews, George W., ERDA Cathedral 


Angell, Homer D., Oreg_-.- 2121 Virginia Ave. 
Arends, Leslie C., III. 4815 Dexter St. 
Ashmore, Robert T., S. C 

Aspinall, Wayne N., Colo. 5309 2d St. 
Auchincloss, James C., N. J. 113 S. Lee St., 


: Alexandria, Va. 
Ayres, William H., Ohio.... 


Balley, Cleveland M., W. Va. 

Baker, Howard H., Tenn 

Barden. Graham A. N. . 
Barrett, William A., Pa 

Bates, William H., Mass 

Battle, Laurie C., Ala 2430 32d St. SE. 
Beamer, John V., Ind 110 1 deep 


Page, 

Bender, George H., Ohio...The Mayflower 

Bennett, Charles E., Fla...1530 38th St. SE. 

Bennett, John B., Mich... 7304 Bradley Blvd. 
Bethesda, Md. 

Bentley, Alvin M., Mien 

Bentsen, Lloyd M., Jr., Tez. 

Berry, E. Y., S. Dak_..-.--. 2720 Terrace 
Road BE. 


Betts, Jackson E., Ohio_._. 
Bishop, C. W. (Runt), II- 1833 41st Pl. SE. 
Blatnik, John A., Minn. 


---< 


Bolling, Richard, Mo. 
Bolton, Frances P., Ohio_..2301 Wyo. Ave. 
Bolton, Oliver P., Ohio.... 
Bonin, Edward J., Pa 
Bonner, Herbert C., N.G poy The Dorchester 
Bosch, Albert H., N. 7 
Bow, Frank T., Ohio....... 3051 Idaho Ave. 
Sorin, James B, Iz=- 

Frank Ala. The Washington 
Bramblett, Ernest 12 Calif. 


Brooks, Overton, La — 4418 46th St. 
Brown, Clarence J., Ohio... Alban Towers 
Brown, Paul, G Boston House 


Burdick, Usher L., N. Dax 
Burleson, Omar, Ten. 2137 Devonshire 


Place 
Busbey, Fred E., I 
Bush, Alvin R., Fa 
Byrd, Robert C., W. Va 
Byrne, James A. df SRE OES, 


Byrnes, John W., WIS. 1218 25th St. So., 
Arlington, Va. 

Camp, A. Sidney, Ga. The Washing- 
ton House 


Canale Courtney W. 
Canfield, Gordon, N. J 


Cederberg, Elford A., Mich. 
Celler, Emanuel, N. 7 The Mayflower 
Chatham, Thurmond, N. C. 

Chelf, Prank L., Ky. 
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Chenoweth, J. Edgar, Colo. 
Chiperfield, Robert B., III 1713 House Office 
Building 


Chudoff, Earl, Pa 

8 Marguerite Stitt, The Shoreham 

Clardy, Kit, Mich. 

Clevenzer, Cliff, Ohio. The Jefferson 

Cole, W. Sterling, N. Y. 1610 44th St. 

Cole, William C., Mo 

Colmer, William M., Miss 

Condon, Robert L., Cali 

Cooley, Harold D., N. O. The Dorchester 

Coon, Sam, 8 

Cooper, Jere, Tenn The Washington 

Corbett, Robert J., Pa 

Cotton, Norris, N. H. 

Coudert, F. R., Jr., N. T 

Cretella, Albert W., Conn 

Crosser, Robert, Ohio_.....5218 Edgemoor 
oe Bethesda, 


9 Shepard J., 
r., 
Cunningham. Paul, Towa_- 

Curtis, Carl T., Nebr 

Curtis, Laurence, Mass- 31320 St. 
Curtis, Thomas B., Mo 


Dague, Paul B., Pa 

Davis, Clifford, renn 4611 Butter- 
worth PI 

Davis, Glenn R., WIS. . 1914 Ridge Pl. SE. 

Davis, James O., Ga 

Dawson, William A., Uta 

Dawson, William L., III 

Deane, Charles B., N. C- 

Delaney, James J., N. T 

Dempsey, John J., N. Mez--2500 Q St. 

Derounian, Steven B., N. Y. 

Devereux, James P. S., d. 


Dingell, John D., Mich... 

Dodd, Thomas J., Conn 442 N. J. Ave. SE 
Dollinger, Isidore, N. 7 

Dolliver, James I., Jowa_... 3752 Jocelyn St. 
Dondero, George A., Mich - The Continental 
Donohue, Harold D., Mass 

Donovan, James G., N. T7 

Dorn, Francis E., N. 7 

Dorn, W. J. Bryan, S. O 

Dowdy, John, Ter 

Doyle, Clyde, Calif. - 3877 30th St. N., 


Arlington, Va. 
Durham, Carl T., N. C. The Lee House 


Eberharter, Herman P., Pa.3101 4th St. ay 
Arlington, Va. 

Edmondson, Ed, Oxla 

Elliott, Carl, p TTE A 

Ellsworth. Harris, Oreg 4301 Mass. Ave. 


Engle, Clair, Calif... 3840 Lorcom Lane, 
Arlington, Va. 
Evins, Joe L., Tenn 5044 EKlingle St. 


Fallon, George H., Md 

Felghan, Michael . Ohio. 

wonton, Ivor D., Pa.. 725 Macomb St. 
Fernandez, A. M., N. Mer 200 C St. BE. 
Fine, Sidney A., N. 7 

Fino, Paul A., N. Y- 
Pisher, O. C., Tet.---------The Skyland 
Fogarty, John E., R.I Saer ey Chesapeake 


Forand, Aime J., R. 1. 4108 Dresden St., 
Kensington, Md. 

Ford, Gerald R., Jr., Mich. 1521 Mount Eagle 
Place, Alexandria, 


Va. 
Forrester, E. D., Ga 
Fountain, L. H., N. O- 3251 Q St. 
Frazier, Jas. B., Jr, Tenn_.4606 Western Ave. 
8 Peter, Jr, S3014N St. 
N.J. 


Friedel, Samuel N., Md 
Fulton, James G., Fa 


Gamble, Ralph A., N. T7. 

Garmatz, Edward A., Md 

Gary, J. Vaughan, 8 

Gathings, E. C., Ark. 6377 31st Place 
Gavin, Leon H., Pa 

Gentry, Brady, Te 

George, Myron V., Kans... 3801 Rodman St. 
Golden, James S., Ky..---- 

Goodwin, Angier L., A 


Gordon, Thomas S., IAI 


Graham, Louls E., Pa. The Dodge 
Granahan, William T., Fa 

Grant, M., Ala.__--4801 Conn. Ave. 
Green, William J., JT., Fu 

Gregory, Noble J., Ky. 2401 Calvert St. 
Gross, H. R., Iowa 

Gubser, Charles S., Calif. 

Gwinn, Ralph W., N. 17 


Hagen, Harlan, Cali 

Hagen, Harold C., Minn 4012 Southern 
Ave. SE. 

Hale, Robert, Maine. 2722 N St, 

Haley, James A., Fla. 

Halleck, Charles A., Ind 4926 Upton St. 

Hand, T. Millet, N. 2 

Harden, Cecil M., Ind 

Hardy, Porter, Jr., va 

Harris, Oren, Ark. 1627 Myrtle St. 

Harrison, Burr P., Va. 4519 So, 34th St., 
Arlington, Va. 

Harrison, Robert D., Nebr 

Harrison, William H., Wyo_2718 Devonshire 


Place 
Hart, Edward J., N. J---~-. 
Harvey, Ralph, Ind. 110 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 
Hays, Brooks, Ark...----..314 2d St. SE. 
Hays, Wayne L., Ohio__.... The Woodner 
Hébert, F. Edward, La. 104 Cockrell St., 
Alexandria, Va. 


Heller, Louis B., N. T 

Herlong, A. S., Jr., Fla 

Heselton, Jobn W., Mass... 

Hess, William E., OHIo- 

Hiestand, Edgar W., Calif- 

Hill, William S., Colo. 110 Maryland 

Ave. NE. 

Hillelson, Jeffrey P., Mo. 

Hillings, Patrick J., Cali 

Hinshaw, Carl. Cali 

Hoeven, Charles B., Jowa._2108 Suitiand 


Terrace BE. 

Hoffman, Clare E., ition- Methodist Bldg. 
Hoffman, Richard W., 1. 

Holifield, Chet, Cal. 

Holmes, Hal, Was 

Holt, Joseph F., dy ema 

Holtzman, Lester, N. 7 

Hope, Clifford R. Tanga! Brandywine 


Horan, Walt, WasR 
Hosmer, Cratg, Cali 
Howell, Charles R., N. J 
Hruska, Roman L., Nebr 
Hunter, Allan Oakley, Calif. 
Hyde, DeWitt S., Md 


Ikard, Frank, Ter 


Jackson, Donald L., Cali 

James, Benjamin P., Pu. 200 C St, SE. 
Jarman, Jobn, Okla_...--. 

Javits, Jacob K., N. Y 
Jenkins, Thomas A., G The Mayflower 
Jensen, Ben F., Iowa The Washing- 


ton House 
Johnson, Leroy, al. 880 North Caro- 
lina Ave, SE. 
Johnson, Lester, Wis.......The Coronet 


Jonas, Charles Raper, N. C- 

Jonas, Edgar A., II. 

Jones, Paul C., Mo 3613 Greenway 
Place, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Jones, Robert E., Jr., Ala... 

Jones, Woodrow W., N.C... 

Judd, Walter H., Minn. 3083 Ordway St. 


Karsten, Frank M. 1 55 Can 
Kean, Robert W., N. J. 2435 Kalorama 
Road 


Kearney, B. W. (Pat), N. Y- 

Kearns, Carroll D., Pa.. Sheraton Park 
Keating, Kenneth B., N. V. 1656 34th St. 
Kee, Elizabeth, W. va. 

Kelley, Augustine B., Pa... 

Kelly, Edna F., N. 5 

Keogh, Eugene J., N. Y. The Mayflower 
Kersten, Charles Sis Wis__. 

Kilburn, Clarence E., N. Y. The Gen. Scott 
Kilday, Paul J., Ter. 3507 Albemarle St» 
King, Cecil R., Calif__.---— 

King, Karl C., Fu 8 

Kirwan, Michael J. Ohio- 

Klein, Arthur G., N. T. 

Kluczynski, John O., Zu. 

Knox, Victor A., Mich- 

Krueger, Otto, N. Dak.-..- The Coronet 


Laird, Melvin R., Wis 
Landrum, 


Phil M., G 
Lane, Thomas J., Mass 
Lanham, Henderson L., Ga. 


Lantaff, Bill, Fla 
Latham, Henry J., N. 7 

LeCompte, Karl M., Iowa..8Sheraton Park 
Lesinski, John, Jr., Mich 

Lipscomb, Banari Es Calif. 


Long, George S., La 

Lovre, Harold O., 5 Dax. 1605 Sherwood 
Road, Silver 
Spring, Md. 

Lucas, Winges H., Ter. . 4737 11th St. N., 
Arlington, Va. 


Lyle, John E., Ir. . 


McCarthy, Eugene J., Minn. 419 Raymond St., 
Chevy Chase, Md. 
3 Samuel K., Ir. 


eE, John W., Mass. The Washington 
McCulloch, Wm. M., Ohio- Westchester Apts. 
McDonough, G, L., Calif. 

McGregor, J. Harry, Ohio The Westchester 


McIntire, Clifford G. 
Maine z 
McMillan, John L., S. C. 1201 S. Barton St. 
Arlington; Va. 
McVey, William E., III. 3130 Wisconsin 
Ave. 


sa ade Thaddeus M., 812 Park Ave., 
Falls Church, Va. 
ink, I eet F., Jr., II. 
Mack. Russell V., Wask 
Madden, Ray J., Ind 3250 T St. SE. 
Magnuson, Don, Wasn 
Mahon, George H., Ter. Alban Towers 
Mailliard, William S., Calif. 
Marshall, Fred, Minn ome 
Martin, Jos. W. Ir., Mass.. The Hay-Adams 
Martin, Thomas E., Iowa.. The Kennedy- 
Warren 
Mason, Noah M., II. The Baronet 
Matthews, D. R. (Billy), 
Meader, George, Mich.....3360 Tennyson St, 
Merrill, D. Bailey, Ind 2701 N St. 
Merrow, Chester E., N. H 
Metcalf, Lee, Mont 
Miller, A. L., Nebr 2801 East-West 
Highway, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 
Miller, Edward T., d 2901 Conn. Ave. 
Miller, George P., Cali 
Miller, Howard S., Kans_-- 1805 Parkside Dr. 
er, William E., N. T. 721 North Over- 
look Drive, 
Alexandria, Va. 
Mills, Wilbur D., Arx. 2701Conn. Ave. 
Mollonan, Robert H, 
. Va 
Morano, Albert P., Conn 
Thomas E., . 
Morrison, James H., La- 4420 Dexter St. 
Moss, John E., Jr., Calif- 
Moulder, Morgan M., o 
Multer, Abraham J., N. T 
Mumma, Walter M., Pu. The Coronet 
Murray, Tom. Tenn 


Natcher, William H., Ky_--.5108 Bradley 
Blvd., Bethesda, 


Md. 
Neal, Will E., W. va The Coronet 
Nelson, Charles P., Maine_. 
Nicholson, D. W., Mass 
— Walter, Oreg. 
Norrell, W. F., Ark...----- 2301 Conn. Ave. 


O'Brien, Leo W., V. 7 
O'Brien, Thomas J., Tü. The Hamilton 
O'Hara, Barratt, 11 The Coronet 


Mass. 
— Frank C., Jr., N. J 
Ostertag, Harold C., N. Y--100 oe 


ve. NE. 
Banaan, Otto E. Bates, 
= tman, W! t. 76 117 Carroll St., SE. 
partan, Harold A., A7. 4337 Nebraska Av. 
Steg ae’ 3 
Thomas ashe. 
Perkins, Carl D., KY. 
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Prost. Gracie, Idaho... 

Philbin, Philip J.. Mass 

Phillips, John, Calif. 

Pilcher, J. L., Ga 

Pillion, John R., N. 7 

Poage, W. R., Ter. 2309 Skyland 
Place SE. 

Poff, Richard H., Va 

Polk, James G., Ohio oe 

Powell, Adam Č., Jr., N. Y_- 

Preston, Prince H., Jr., Ga. 

Price, Melvin, III 

Priest, J. Percy, Tenn The Berkshire 

Prouty, Winston L., Vt. 


Rabaut, Louis O., Mien 
Radwan, Edmund P., N. Y. 
Rains, Albert, 4a 


Rayburn, Sam, Tex 

Reams, Frazier, ORIũ 

Reece, B. Carroll, Tenn 

Reed, Chauncey W., III. . 2009 Glen Ross 
Rd., Silver Spring, 
Md. 

Reed, Daniel A., N. T. The Woodner 

Rees, Edward H., Kans... 1801 16th St. 

Regan, Ken, ez 3226 N St. 

Rhodes, George M., Pa. 1809 Franklin 
St. NE. 

Rhodes, John J., 411 

Richards. James P., S. C 

Riehlman, R. Walter, N. F. 3210 Wis. Ave. 

Riley, John J., S. CO 

Rivers, L. Mendel, S. C 

Roberts, Kenneth A., Ala - 4545 Conn. Ave. 

Robeson, Edward J., Jr., Va- 

Robsion, John M., Jr., Ky. 

Rodino, Peter W., Jr., N. J 

Rogers, Byron G., Colo 

Rogers, Dwight L., Fla Sheraton Park 

Rogers, Edith Nourse, Mass. The Shoreham 

Rogers, Walter, Tez_---... 

Rooney, John J., N. 7 

Roosevelt, F. D., Jr., N. Y 


Sadlak, Anton! N., Conn 

St. George, Katharine, N. T 

Saylor, John P., Pa 

Schenck, Paul F., Oo. 3801 Conn. Ave., 

Apt. 307 

Scherer, Gordon H., Ohio..The Mayflower 
Scott, Hugh D., Jr., Pas 

Scrivner, Errett Po 8 Cathedral 


Scudder, Hubert B., Calig- 4545 Conn. Ave. 
Secrest, Robert T., Ohio... 
Seely-Brown, Horace, Jr., 


Conn. 
Selden, Armistead I., Jr.. 4634-B 36th St. 
Ala. So., Arlington, Va. 


Shafer, Paul W., Mich 

Sheehan, Timothy P., III. 

Shelley, John F., Cali 

Sheppard, Harry R., Cali, 

Short, Dewey. Mo 

Shuford, George A., N. 6. sheraton Park 

Sieminski, Alfred D., N. J.- 

Sikes, Robert L. F., Tia. 

Simpson, Richard M., Pa - 4545 Conn. Ave. 

Simpson, Sid, IA 2100 Mass. Ave. 

Small, Frank, Jr., Md 

Smith, Frank E., Miss 

Smith, Howard W., Va. 204 W. Walnut St., 

Alexandria, Va. 

Smith, Lawrence H., Wis.. The Dorchester 

Smith, Wint, Kans 

Spence, Brent, K y Sheraton Park 

Springer, William L., III. 

Staggers, Harley O., W. Va. 

Stauffer, S. Walter, Pa 

Steed, Tom, Ox 

Stringfellow, Douglas Roo 6919 Clarendon 
Utah Road, Bethesda, 

Md., Apt. 303 
Sullivan, Leonor K., Mo. 
Sutton, Pat, Tenn... 


Taber, John, N. Y. 

Talle, Henry O., Io Wa 

Taylor, Dean P., N. 7 

Teague, Olin E., Tex. 4743 Bradley Blvd. 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

Thomas, Albert, Ter. 2901 34th St. 

Thompson, Clark W., Ter- Sheraton Park 


Thompson, Ruth, Mich... 
726 So. Royal St., 
Alexandria, Va. 


Thompson, T. A., La 
Thornberry, Homer, Tex 


Tollefson, Thor C., Wash.. 
Trimble, James W., ATK... 
Tuck, William M., va j 


Utt, James B., Calif. 


Van Pelt, William K., Wis.. 
Van Zandt, James E., Pa. The Senate Courts 
Velde, Harold H., IA. 


Vinson, Carl, Ga. 4 Primrose St., 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

Vorys, John M., Oo 2702 Wis. Ave. 

Vursell, Charles W., III. The Congres- 
sional 


Wainwright, Stuyvesant, 
NEY. 


Walter, Francis E., Pa 

Wampler, William C., Va... 

Warburton, Herbert B., Del. 

Watts, John O., Kk 

Weichel, Alvin F., Oi. -The Raleigh 

Westland, Jack, Was 

Wharton. J. Ernest, N. FT. 

Wheeler, W. M. (Don), Ga. 

Whitten, Jamie L., Miss... 5804 Nebraska 
Ave. 

Wickersham, Victor, Okla... 

Widnall, William B., N. J... 

Wier, Roy W.. Minn 

Wigglesworth, R. B., Nass 3257 N St. 

a Harrison A. . 

N. J. 

Williams, John Bell, Miss- 2045 38th St. SE. 

Williams, William R., N. Y.1241 Pa. Ave. SE. 

Willis, Edwin E., La 

Wilson, Earl, 18 — 

Wilson, J. Frank. Ter 

Wilson, Robert C. (Bob), 

Calif. 

Winstead, Arthur, Miss 

Withrow, Gardner R., Wis. 

Wolcott, Jesse P., Mien. . 109 E. Thornapple 
St., Chevy Chase. 

Wolverton, Charles A., N. J. 1336 HOB 


Yates, Sidney R., III. — 

Yorty, Samuel W., Calif. 

Young, Clifton (Cliff), Nev.3202 So. Stafford 
St., Arlington, Va. 

Younger, J. Arthur, Cali/__4545 Conn. Ave. 


Zablocki, Clement J., Wis_. 


DELEGATES 
Bartlett, E. L., Alaska. 1718 33d Pl. SE. 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER 
Fernés-Isern, A., P. R. 2713 Woodley Pl. 
OFFICERS OF THE House 


Clerk—Lyle O, Snader. 

Sergeant at Arms—William R. Bonsell. 

Doorkeeper—T. J. Kennamer. 

Chaplain—Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D. 
1421 Montague St. 

Postmaster—Beecher Hess, 


OFFICIAL REPORTERS OF DEBATE 
SENATE 
James W. Murphy, 7 Primrose St.. Chevy 
Chase, Md. 
John D. Rhodes, 3535 Williamsburg Lane. 
Gregor Macpherson, 3111 44th St. 
Herbert N. Budlong, 5032 Glenbrook Terrace, 
J. Chester Wilfong, 225 17th St. NE. 
Charles J. Drescher, 3738 North 4th St. 
Arlington, Va. 
Prancis J. Attig, 3919 Livingston St. 
Nicholas J. Cinciotta, 400 Williamsburg Dr., 
Silver Spring, Md. 
Robert C. Brooks (assistant), 2018 Luzerne 
Ave., Silver Spring, Md. 
Elmer L, Koons (clerk), 826 Aspen St. 


HOUSE 


W. L. Fenstermacher, 2929 Connecticut Ave. 
Roy L. Whitman, 4820 Linnean Ave. 

F. S. Milberg, 5032 Massachusetts Ave. 

E. B. Clark, 604 Bennington Dr., Silver Spring, 


Md. 

Frank E. Battaglia, 957 East-West Highway. 

Claude S. Scheckel, 6 East Blackthorne St., 
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Address by Hon. John Marshall Butler, of 
Maryland, Before Maryland and Dis- 
trict of Columbia Radio and Television 
Broadcasters’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by the senior Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. BUTLER] before the 
annual convention of the Maryland and 
District of Columbia Radio and Televi- 
sion Broadcasters’ Association, at Ocean 
City, Md., on June 19. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Developments of the past several months 
Would seem to signal greater activity in all 
Parts of the world by the partisans of atheis- 
tic communism. Undoubtedly, Communist 
infiltration of Central and South America, 
the impasse at Geneva, in conjunction with 
Continued and devious subversion in our 
Country and other areas, are but part of a 
Planned program for the complete subjuga- 
tion of the United States and of all freedom 
loving people everywhere. There is much 
expert testimony to substantiate this point. 

Thus, the repugnant pattern of world dom- 
mation, conceived by Marx and Lenin and 
implemented by the Bolshevik terrorists im- 
Mediately following World War I and since, 
moves closer to ultimate attainment. It en- 
velopes all it touches, and the free world, 
indolent, apathetic, and partially blind to 
the true nature and goal of the Red menace, 
seems unable to summon the strength, the 
Courage, the leadership, or even the interest 
On which the very survival of the free world 
Gepends. 

Let it not be forgotten that international 
Communism has but one objective—world 
domination and total subservience to Its 
Philosophy and its ends—the accomplish- 
ment of which has followed a definite plan 
Composed of several phases: 

First, the overthrow of the Czarist regime 
în Russia after World War I for the purpose 
ot obtaining a national base for interna- 
tional operations. Second, in the years 
Prior to World War II, the consolidation of 
Russia under Communist control. Third, a 
Program of expansion to assure support from 
Surrounding satellite nations. Fourth, the 
Mastery of Asia by either direct or indirect 
Means—the latter having proved most ef- 
fective. Fifth, the mastery of Africa with 
its vast storehouse of natural resources. 
Sixth, the control of Latin America as a 
Prelude to the economic strangulation of 
the United States. None of these requires 
direct military intervention by Russia; on 

contrary, results are obtained through 
the typical Kremlin-inspired tactics of sub- 
Version, subtle infiltration, and vicious prop- 
®ganda. Only recently the scope of these 
tactics has been broadened to include a cam- 
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paign of negotiated economic ties with the 
Communist orbit. 

The significance of the tremendous bulld- 
up in their merchant marine to carry this 
campaign into effect can scarcely be over- 
emphasized, especially in view of the rapid 
deterioration of our own merchant fleet. 

The present world tension might well be 
viewed in the light of results thus far 
achieved through this phased plan of con- 
spiracy since World War II: Establishment 
of Red China, occupation of Tibet by “a peo- 
ple's army of liberation,” invasion and di- 
vision of Korea, support of Communist lead- 
ers in Indochina, attempts to aid the in- 
surrectionists in the Philippines, support of 
independence for Indonesia, infiltration of 
Burma, a program to communize Thailand 
and Malaya, creation of an “Iron Curtain” 
defense, disruption of most Middle East Gov- 
ernments, except for Greece and Turkey. 

With the knowledge of such a global con- 
spiracy, and the inroads which have already 
been made in the community of free na- 
tions, the widespread reaction of indif- 
ference to situations such as now exist in 
Guatemala, Indochina, and Geneva is indeed 
unbelievable. 

It would appear that there is a tendency 
to minimize the Red menace and its spread- 
ing control in all corners of the globe. The 
rights of the individual and the cherished 
heritage of human liberty are here at stake, 
and the continuing and ever-growing threat 
to our way of life cannot be casually dis- 
counted. 

You, as representatives of the broadcasting 
and telecasting profession of Maryland and 
the District of Columbia, have a great pub- 
lic trust in this matter, and I commend you 
and your colleagues for the forthright man- 
ner in which you have accepted this essen- 
tial responsibility of presenting to the Amer- 
ican people the true meaning of this menace, 
Thomas Jefferson once said, “I know no safe 
depository of the ultimate power of society 
but the people themselves; and if we think 
them not enlightened enough to exercise 
their control with a wholesome discretion, 
the remedy is not to take it from them but 
to inform their discretion by education.” 
Yours is the challenge of education and en- 
lightenment, and I feel that you share my 
optimism with regard to the future. 

The ominous nature of the world Commu» 
nist conspiracy can be dramatically charac- 
terized by a review of two seemingly unre- 
lated incidents of recent happening. I say 
“seemingly unrelated” but, as mentioned 
earlier, I am convinced that these conform 
to the plan and pattern of eventual world 
domination and subservience by the Com- 
munists. ` 

Any goal of world conquest must of neces- 
sity include the use of all possible military, 
political, and economic weapons. Among 
others, I would certainly include psychologi- 
cal warfare, espionage, subversion, sabotage, 
propaganda, and the promotion of internal 
strife—all of which have already been prac- 
ticed with alarming success by the Commu- 
nists. But the minions of the Kremlin have 
now introduced another thoroughly inhuman 
device—that of moral ruin, To carry out 
such an objective the Communists have es- 
tablished a far-reaching system for the dis- 
tribution of narcotics. s 

Oficial emphasis as to the seriousness, both 
present and potential, of the new threat can 
be found in the remarks of the Honorable 


Barry J. Anslinger, United States represents- 


tive at the 1954 session of the United Nations 
Commission of Narcotics. Several of his ob- 
servations, which I am taking the liberty of 
quoting, are indeed alarming and awesome: 

“Last year I told this Commission that 
the United States is a target of Communist 
China to be supplied with a flood of foreign- 
exchange earning, health and morale- 
devastating heroin. For several years I have 
presented documented facts which estab- 
lished that narcotic trafficking from the Chi- 
nese mainland is an insidious, calculated 
scheme of the Chinese Communist regime to 
obtain operating funds and at the same time 
spread the debauchery of narcotic addiction 
among the free nations.” 

It offers additional dramatic proof that we 
are not dealing with a petty adversary but 
rather with a formidable and far- 
plot to gain foreign exchange and at the 
same time to demoralize the people of the 
free world. 

“Spreading narcotic addiction and obtain- 
ing funds for political purposes through the 
sale of heroin and opium is not just the 
policy of one man in the Communist regime, 
It is the policy of the entire Communist 
regime in mainland China.” 

Mr. Anslinger continued, “The threefold 
increase in some areas in the land devoted to 
the cultivation of the opium poppy in Com- 
munist China, the establishment of new 
heroin factories in Communist China, the 
continuation and expansion of a 20-year 
plan to finance political activities and spread 
addiction among free peoples through the 
sale of heroin and opium by the Communist 
regime in China, and the extension of the 
same pattern of narcotic activity to areas 
coming under the jurisdiction of Communist 
China has mushroomed the narcotic menace 
from Communist China into a multiheaded 
dragon threatening to mutilate and destroy 
whole segments of populations from whom 
the danger of addiction through ready 
availability of drugs had been removed dur- 
ing the past 40 years by the uncompromising 
work of the narcotic enforcement authorities 
in the free countries of the world. 

“Until this Communist traffic in narcotics 
is dried up, the agents of this menace wher- 
ever found must be apprehended and dealt 
with surely and severely as a means of bring- 
ing under control this unbridled monster.” 

Warfare, in the minds of the vast majority 
of our population, is pictured solely in terms 
of direct combat, and the horrible recollec- 
tions of two world wars and the Korean 
crisis, with their vast mortality and destruc- 
tion, are indelible memories. But, the all- 
pervading concept of indirect, yet constant , 
warfare, as a doctrine of the Communist 
movement, is something new to most of us. 
The danger of this concept cannot, and must 
not, be taken lightly, 

Communist tactics are almed at the de- 
struction of society and the will to resist. 
They are based on the principle that a coun- 
try can be destroyed as surely and as easily 
from within as from without, The evil traf- 
fic in narcotics and drugs, with its demoral- 
izing results, in combination with the other 
more familiar weapons of subversion and in- 
filtration, is in accord with these objectives, 
and brings into clear perspective the mon- 
strous wrong which the philosophy of com- 
munism permits and promotes in its fol- 
lowers. 

The division between the communistic 
forces and those of the free world is further 
stressed by the recent publication of the 
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photographs of the cignrette-case gun which 
silently injects cyanide Into its victims, and 
which is apparently part of the equipment 
of Russian murder experts sent abroad by 
their masters to hunt down those whom the 
MVD wishes to destroy. 

‘This Is the story of a former captain of the 
MVD, a 31-year-old officer of the terror and 
diversion section of the Russian secret po- 
lice. This captain, the most recently re- 
vealed Communist convert to the west, re- 
ported to West German authorities all the 
cynical details of a global Soviet network 
dedicated to sabotage, assassination, kidnap- 
ing, and other violent and clandestine ac- 
tivities." The Russians called this story a 
horror tale without basis in fact. 

It was a horror tale indeed and American 
intelligence agents say it was a true one as 
well. They report that he gave himself up 
in February, along with two East German 
accomplices who were assigned to assassi- 
nate, with the above-mentioned toy guns, 
one of the key Russian members of an anti- 
Soviet organization which reaches even be- 
hind the wall of the Iron Curtain. Only a 
plea by his wife dissuaded him from carrying 
out the killing. That wife remains in Mos- 
cow, together with their young son and 
daughter, at the complete mercy of those 
who don't even know the meaning of the 
word. 

This Russian captain said that his Krem- 
lin boss in the MVD told him that the job 
of killing the Russian resistance leader in 
West Germany would be a simple one and 
in many ways quite attractive. The mur- 
der was planned with painstaking care, four 
fat volumes of information were compiled on 
the intended victim, so that no slip-up could 
occur. But, thank God, one did occur—the 
dormant conscience of this young Russian 
officer finally shook off the mors! paralysis 
which communism injects in the veins of its 
victims, and he refused to murder a good 
man in cold blood. 

On Soviet principles, this assignment was 
logical, legitimate and in the ordinary course 
of business, so to speak. On those principles 
the life of an individual human being has 
no values in itself; only the self-interest of 
the Soviet is to be considered. 

For the advancement of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, many millions of human be- 
ings have been killed or enslaved in the 
last 30 years. So there was really nothing 
odd about the MVD’s chief executioner tell- 
ing the captain that murder was a simple 
enough job and in many ways an attractive 
one, and that it might even involve the thrill 
of “using a new model fountain pen with 
electric firing apparatus” so innocent look- 
ing, yet so very, very deadly. The debase- 
ment of the human soul, which the above 
statement illustrates, is the greatest sin that 
communism could commit against mankind. 
After having undergone a lifetimes of sys- 
tematic smothering the flame of conscience, 
it is reassuring that a man, so mutilated, 
could still strike out against that tyranny. 
Not with the weapon of force which the 
Communists use, but, with the weapon of 
moral repudiation, he dealt communism a 
blow of such shattering impact that it was 
heard around the world. 

“By their fruits shall you know them.” So 
does the Bible warn against those who make 
prideful, hypocritical speeches of their high 
intentions but whose actions are the oppo- 
site of thelr words. This biblical quotation 
states a principle so fundamental and ob- 
vious that it is dificult to realize how our 
sometimes wavering and confused allics have 
missed its application to Soviet Russia. 

The German murder plot gives a true pic- 
ture of the rottenness of communism that 
the world has ever seen. But the world 
paid more attention, I fear, to the spec- 
tacular, cloak-and-dagger side of the story 
than to its moral implications. This is the 
element that we must seize upon as our 
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weapon In the continuing struggle against 
the false pose of respectability and regard 
for mankind which the Communists put on 
to deceive and entrap the unwary. 

It is unfortunate that so many of our 
own people do not realize to this day the 
extent of Communist infiltration of free in- 
stitutions, that they do not recognize the 
footprint of the Kremlin in our Govern- 
ment, our labor unions, and even our schools. 
“What can 25.000 card-carrying Communists 
do?” they scoff. 

Ask the people of Estonia, Latvia, Ru- 
mania, Hungary. Yugoslavia, and Czechoslo- 
vakia. Ask them how a handful of people 
in the right places were able to open the 
gates of thelr country and piace the lackeys 
of Red Russia in the very seat of their gov- 
ernments? Ask the people of Germany what 
six men and a painter by the name of Adolf 
Hitler were able to do to their homeland? 
Ask the people of the Soviet what Lenin 
and a few faithful followers were able to 
do to the Russian bear and her untold mil- 
lions of martyred people? Ask the Christian 
world, what 12 simple men, filled with dedi- 
cation and purpose, were able to do in trans- 
forming the spiritual face of the earth? 

Dedication and purpose, those are the keys 
that give a single man the power and 
strength of an army. That is a point the 
scoffers might well heed. And all the rest 
of us have to do to betray America is pre- 
cisely nothing. Be neutral and indifferent. 
Continue in our complacency long enough, 
and all of our troubles will be over. Neither 
a dead man nor slave worrles about main- 
taining the strength and integrity of free 
institutions. And if the Communists suc- 
ceed In what they most certainly plan and 
are trying to do, you will be one of these—a 
cringing slave or an honorable dead man. 

Some of our own good neighbors may be 
an unwitting accomplice of those who ex- 
ploit the decency and the traditional toler- 
ance of our country. Not, I say, because they 
do not love America, but because they do not 
know the evil that would enslave them. If 
they could clearly see the beastliness of com- 
munism and the falsity of its pretended con- 
cern for peace and human welfare they would 
surely be able to summon the moral courage 
and the necessary action to oppose this 
diabolical philosophy in all its many faces. 

You will notice that in speaking of the 
dangers that beset the freé world, I have 
made an effort to avoid any political parti- 
sanship, because the issues here involved 
should be beyond partisan feeling. The prob- 
lem of protecting and enriching the funda- 
mental principles upon which the American 
Taith is based may cause some difference of 
opinion. But the question of what those 
principles are, their value to the continua- 
tion of our way of life, and our firm deter- 
mination to preserve them are elements on 
which the American people must remain 
united. On this common ground we can 
meet any challenge, and with God's help, I 
know we will. 

Thank you very much. 


Andrew Furuseth, Abraham Lincoln of 
the Sea 
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or 
HON. EDWARD J. HART 
OF NEW JERSEY 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 
Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article concerning 
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Andrew Furuseth, the 100th anniversary 
of whose birth was celebrated this year. 
The article was written by Carl Soyland, 
editor of Nordisk Tidende—Norwegian 
News—and translated by Mr. Dagfinn 
Aus, a member of the staff of that pub- 
lication. 
The article follows: 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN OF THE SEA 


In a small cottage in Romedal, Hedmark, 
Norway, Andrew Furuseth was born 100 years 
ago, March 12, 1854. 

So strange is the life and the history of 
the immigrant that it was possible that this 
son of a peasant from Hedmark in Norway 
should become the first great champion of 
American seamen's rights to better working 
and living conditions. 

Furuseth died in 1938, 84 years of age, after 
a life of constant struggle. He was a lonely 
man, he never married. He had a den“ in 
San Francisco, but spent much time in 
Washington, D. C., working continuously to 
convince Congressmen and committees on 
maritime matters in his struggle for the pas- 
sage of new laws protecting seamen. 

During his last days he got something of 
the martyr's glory. He was not the sort of 
labor leader who accumulated wealth— 
mountains of gold—out of his work. He 
often said in his speeches to union delegates 
and members “A union official to be efficient 
should have nothing of his own and want 
nothing for himself.” And he lived accord- 
ing to that precept, 

His life has been celebrated; he has 
gotten the name: “The Abraham Lincoln of 
the Sea.” When he started his work, sea- 
men on board American and foreign vessels 
lived under the chains of slave conditions 
and he was one of those who loosened these 
chains. 

The paradox concerning Furuseth was that 
he did not come from a seafaring family, he 
was not even born near the coast. To this 
can be replied the cry of Captain Thorsen 
of Oslofjord that the best seamen in the 
world can happen to be from Hedmark. 

Furuseth’s greatness was not that he was 
sallor Furuseth but that he was champion 
and reformer Furuseth. 

His parents were Andreas Nilsen and 
Marthe Jensdatter. His father was from 
Hammaren in Loiten and was a charcoal 
worker, In Berg in Loiten and in Skramstad, 
Vang. His father became a widower when 
his wife died in confinement. He then re- 
married and moved to Furusethstua on 
Graberget and after many years to Damstua 
near Gjeitholmsjoen. They lived in a care- 
taker's cottage and raised a family of 10 
children, who because of straitened means 
soon left home. Anders left home when he 
was about 8 years old and lived with a rich 
farmer who noticed the boy's unusual ability 
and took care that he got more schooling 
than in the usual ambulatory school. Later 
he went to Christiania (now Oslo) where he 
attended a school for noncommissioned offi- 
cers. Alter this experience he wished to go 
to officer's school and become an officer but 
he was not accepted. Therefore he became & 
seaman aboard the bark Marie of Drammen 
in 1873. 

Twenty-five years passed before he re- 
turned to Norway on a short visit to his 90- 
year-old father; that was in 1908, when An- 


drew Furuseth was elected president of the 


International Seamen's Union of America, 
which a little later had a membership of 
90,000. 

In his youth Furuseth sailed on vessels of 
many nations—Norweglan, Swedish, German, 
English. In 1880 when 26 years old he came 
to America for the first time; he then sailed 
for 5 years on the west coast, and he became 
a member of the Sailors Union of the Pacific 
in 1886. One and a half years later he be- 
came union secretary. In 1894 he went to 
Washington for the first time, when a law 
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for the improvement of seamen’s conditions 
Was coming up for consideration. 

Furuseth told me in a conversation some 
years before his death that his most impor- 
tant work in the Capital was as a lobbyist 
going from one Congressman to another, try- 
ing to open their eyes to the conditions un- 
der which seamen had to work, and to en- 
list their aid in passing legislation to do 
away with these conditions, For many years 
he had his office in the American Federation 
of Labor building in Washington. From 
there he distributed his many pamphlets, 
which he wrote with a thorough knowledge 
of the subject; some of the titles were: An 
Article on the American Seapower and the 
Seamen's Act; A Message to Seamen; A Call 
to the Sea and to Seamanship; Forced Labor; 
ete, 

He attended international congresses in 
Europe. He was no doubt the greatest au- 
thority on matters concerning the seafaring 
Class. He, above everyone else, has fought 
for seamen's rights in America. 

After his death in 1938 a Friends of An- 
drew Furuseth Legislative Association was 
founded on the initiative of the lawyer, 
Silas Blake Axtell, who still has his office 
at 15 Moore Street in New York City, and 
Who specializes in seamen’s cases, 

In a conversation with Axtell he told me 
that he met Furuseth in quite a strange way. 
In 1907 Axtell was attending Columbia Law 
School, but because of iliness was compelled 
to miss his second year and, being penniless, 
took a job as clerk in the Legal Aid Society, 
where legal advice is given to people who 
haven't the money to defend their rights by 
hiring personal counsel. He had been there 
for 8 years, when one day a tall, lean, gruff 
man came into his office to secure help for 
some seamen, and then began the lifelong 
friendship and collaboration of these two 
men. 

In 1947 Mr. Axtell edited A Symposium on 
Andrew Furuseth, a 230-page volume, which 
is an inestimable primary source of informa- 
tion for those who wish to study Furuseth's 
work. In the preface to this book Axtell 
writes that it has been published “in the 
hope of making better known and appreci- 
ated the life and work of Andrew Furuseth, 
Whose unselfish and untiring devotion to all 
those who go down to the sea in ships con- 
stitutes a notable chapter in the achleve- 
ment of human liberty. Life, Mberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness though enumerated 
in the Declaration of Independence as in- 
allenable rights were empty words so far as 
seamen were concerned until Andrew Furu- 
seth, though born abroad, gave them a mean- 
ing in his adopted country, and lived to see 
them written into fundamental law of the 
land with resultant benefits worldwide in 
their scope and effect. ~ 

Axtell is a lawyer of the old school, a man 
of eloquence, He has declared that Andrew 
Furuseth has been his life's greatest inspira- 
tion, He emphasizes that Furuseth was un- 
like the typical labor leaders of today, he was 
& frugal, gentle, and unassuming in his per- 
Sonal life; he lived on a seamen's salary. He 
Was an idealist, a deep thinker. In a speech 
before the students at the University of 
California, Labor Day 1927, then 73 years of 
Age, Furuseth said: “Work is worship, to 
labor is to pray, because that is to exercise 
the highest, the divine faculty implanted in 
Us as the sons of God. It matters not if the 
labor be in the writing of a thesis or the 
digging of a ditch, it is the use of the same 
divine faculty to labor, to create, and upon 
its proper and free use that depends the life 
Of individuals, nations, and races. Those 
Who have been untrue have shared the fate 
Of the tree without fruit. Those that have 
been true have lived, and according to his- 
tory and to religious belief they are to live. 
Let us try to profit by this lesson and so 
live that labor shall be free, that it shall 
come into its own.” 
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That speech may be called his intellectual 
testament; the testament of a strange Nor- 
wegtan immigrant who is now called the 
Abraham Lincoln of the Sea. 


Faith in American Institutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to include the fol- 
lowing address given by Hon. James A, 
Farley, former Postmaster General of the 
United States, at the commencement 
exercises of the Packard Junior College 
in New York City on June 14: 

On this occasion, 48 years after my gradua- 
tion from this school, I feel a keen tempta- 
tion to dwell upon the past. There are so 
many changes that have taken place in the 
course of that long stretch of years—changes 
in business methods, changes in the things 
that must be learned before going into busi- 
ness and, above all, changes in the attitude 
of the public toward business. It is a 
pleasure to note with respect to all these 
things that there has been a distinct gain. 
Business has, over the past 48 years, de- 
veloped to an extraordinary degree in its 
capacity to accomplish greater units of work 
with smaller units of effort. This has bene- 
fited consumer, worker, and investor alike. 
Because of the great camplexity to enter 
it with a fair chance of success must be 
vastly more detailed and scientific. And, 
finally, there has developed in the past few 
years a changed attitude on the part of the 
public toward the various business enter- 
prises that serve it. 

There was a time when It was regarded as 
good business to give as little and to get as 
much as possible. The objective of business 
now Is to give as much at as small a price 
as is consistent with solvency, There was 
also a time when it was regarded as legiti- 
mate to exact long working hours from em- 
ployees, to pay them small compensation for 
their work and, at the same time, to pay large 
dividends to the owners of business. 

In the years since then, a change has taken 
place in the whole attitude toward these 
questions, partly through the legitimate 
efforts of organized labor, partly through 
& more enlightened attitude on the part of 
employers and partly because of the neces- 
sity that the good will of the public be 
maintained. New principles of employment 
have come into being and many of these 
principles have become embodied in the law 
of the land, 

The greatest change in business, however, 
has been the development of a new profes- 
sion of business management. As business 
has grown in size and in complexity it has 
become impossible, except in the smaller 
units, for owners themselves to supervise 
and direct. That has brought about the de- 
velopment of a system of business enterprise 
in which essentially all the activities are car- 
ried on and the decisions made by that group 
which bears the general name of manage- 
ment. Upon this group falls a threefold 
responsibility. It is responsible to the pub- 
lic for providing at a fair price a sound 
and honest product. It is responsible to 
labor for good working conditions and a fair 
wage. And, lastly, it is responsible to stock- 
holders for the preservation of their prop- 
erty and for a fair return on investment. 
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This threefold responsibility involves a 
great degree of skill in management, of 
diplomacy in handling human relations and 
mastery of the technical detalis of the busi- 
ness itself. Men and women charged with 
responsibility in management must there- 
fore embody in their intellectual equipment 
the ability to do many things, In some of 
the more highly specialized businesses this 
means a combination of knowledge of 
finance, of acquaintance with engineering 
problems, of familiarity with sales methods, 
of mastery of difficult problems of public 
relations and, above all, of the ability to 
get along with other people. Management 
has therefore become a highly specialized 
profession, an honored and respected profes- 
sion and a profession that requires the high- 
est degree of training. The time has passed 
when anyone without training in manage- 
ment can go into business and hope to be 
successful, 

Our schools have had to keep pace with 
this development and consequently their 
training has had to go far beyond the simple 
lessons that were taught when I was a stu- 
dent of this school. You have to know more 
than spelling, writing, and arithmetic these 
days to succeed in business. 

For over a year, we have been experi- 
encing a new overall phase of governmental 
policy—and I am referring to the role busi- 
nessmen have been called upon to play in 
the administration of President Eisenhower. 

We have been led to believe that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has taken the position that 
the affairs of the country can best be han- 
dled by businessmen, and his appointments 
to the Cabinet and lower administrative 
levels have clearly indicated what he has 
in mind. 

I would like to quote a distinguished edi- 
torial writer and historian, Mr. Gerald John- 
son. I quote him now: “When a man has 
made a vast success in private business it 
is usually the case that he has been the boss 
for many years and is accustomed to having 
his lightest word regarded with respect. It 
is hard for him to realize that when he takes 
a Government office in a democracy he be- 
comes a subordinate and must expect to 
have anything he suggests regarded with sus- 
picion unless he can explain it very clearly. 
Explaining to the public is a large part of 
the art of democratic government and it is 

‘an art in which few big businessmen are 
well trained.” That is the end of Mr. Jobn- 
son's quotation. 

Now I do not wish to either disparage or 
praise the views of Mr. Johnson, but I should 
like to talk to you tonight both as a busi- 
nessman and as one who has spent half a 
lifetime in the public service. I think there 
are many facets to this discussion and it 
is well that we should consider objectively 
what is meant by a businessman in Govern- 
ment and what is mean by what some have 
chosen to refer to as business statesman- 
ship. 

We are often misled or deceived by labels 
or words or phrases and it is well to remem- 
ber what we have in mind, or shall I say 
that it is well to approach this problem with 
a feeling that in the final analysis this coun- 
try is not run for the benefit of any par- 
ticular segment of its population such as 
business, labor, or professional interests; but 
it should be, and I believe has been, run 
for all the people no matter to what group 
of private or public life they belong. It is 
quite true that we are what may be called 
a business Nation; that is to say that within 
the brief span of 200 years which is, as Dr. 
Santayana once sald, a brief moment in eter- 
nity, we have bullt up one of the most fab- 
ulous nations in the history of all mankind. 
We have had able and courageous men who 
have built throughout the years great rail- 
roads, developed our mines, worked our 
farms, and created great industrial empires, 
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In connection with their activities, we 
have also attained some amazing achieve- 
ments in the field of science. 

We have crossed the frontiers of hidden 

on earth and in the sky and have 
brought forth instruments of mercy for the 
sick and evolved weapons to fight the ele- 
ments in order to destroy those factors which 
militated against a better and more com- 
fortable life. We have been leaders in the 
solution of transportation problems. 

So that today we may consider ourselves as 
world leaders, not only in business and com- 
merce but also in the fields of invention and 
scientific developments. It has been said 
that we have neglected to build up and foster 
a culture, or shall I call it an indigenous 
culture. But I, for one, dissent from this 
view for I believe that we have slowly but 
nevertheless surely expanded our native cul- 
ture and have made as much progress in this 
brief period of our national existence as have 
older nations in the early stages of their 
growth. 

The glory that was Rome's and Greece’s 18 
now the glory of the whole world. The glory 
of America, while it may reside in the cre- 
ation of new and embracing and almost mag- 
ical facilities for the convenience and com- 
fort of mankind, is also tied up with the 
important fact that this has been accom- 
plished in a country which held out the 
first torch of democracy to the world. 

All this has been achieved in a country 
which is rooted by heritage in a high-minded 
conception of the dignity of human beings, 
flowing from the pure waters of democracy. 
It is a country where the voice of the com- 
mon man has risen in full strength and fine 
eloquence so that together our people have 
contributed with brawn and brain and ar- 
ticulate ideas a tremendous share toward the 
evolution of our modern civilization. 

We have now, by force of circumstances, 
taken a foremost place in world leadership. 
We have reached this international eminence 
in such a short time that there is no record 
in history to compare with our breathtaking 
progress and the momentum with which we 
have moved as a united Nation. It has car- 
ried us to obligations and responsibilities 
which we have been forced to assume by the 
march of events. 

It is no longer a question which direction 
we should take or how we should act. We 
are one of the leading components of a world 
that has shrunk in size because science has 
destroyed the meaning and significance of 
physical distance, From our national front 
porch we are but a day or two away from 
the other continents. When European, South 
American, Asian, or African leaders speak 
we can hear them at the very moment they 
are speaking. 

Now, the question is—how can we, a so- 
called business nation, carry the obligations 
that have been thrust upon us with the 
resources, both material and mental, that 
we have at our command? Can the business- 
men who have been halled as business states- 
men and who have been called to Washing- 
ton by President Eisenhower meet with a 
high degree of intelligence and a keen per- 
ceptive sense the incredibly staggering prob- 
lems, not only in our country but throughout 
the world? 

Mr. Johnson, whom I quoted at the be- 
ginning of my talk, does not think that 
businessmen are sufficiently trained in the 
art of goyernment in a democracy. 

Now, may I recall that during the second 
World War, when I was in Washington as a 
member of President Roosevelt's Cabinet, I 
was in a position to observe at first hand 
many able and distinguished businessmen 
who had temporarily abandoned their. pri- 
vate interests to serve the Government. They 
were men of patriotism and were qualified 
by reason of their native ability and wide 
See to carry out the assignments given 

em. 
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T yield to none in my respect and admira- 
tion for those businessmen who gave so will- 
ingly of their time and effort In a spirit of 
usefulness to help their country. The men 
who were picked had demonstrated their 
preeminence in the particular field which 
was related to the carrying out of the war 
program. I need not dwell on the results 
they achieved. It is a matter of historical 
record. Their contribution to the victory 
cannot be overestimated. f 

But if we are to accept the theory that 
businessmen are not trained to participate 
in governmental affairs we must assume that 
they are limited by a knowledge of their own 
particular industries and that the national 
horizon is too broad for them. It may be 
urged that their experience and knowledge 
are largely confined to the problems in their 
industries and does not stretch out to the 
wider scope of human relationships in a 
vast country like the United States with 
its 160 millions of many races, colors and 
creeds. Where they may deal successfully 
with their business associates, the personnel 
of their organizations or thelr customers 
they might not be as effective when they are 
confronted with the challenge of domestic 
and global problems. 

In this mixed-up age, there Is considerable 
confusion about business. Attacks are made 
upon all the business processes, upon big 
business as monopolistic, upon small bust- 
ness as wasteful and uneconomic, upon the 
men who achieve success in business. 

Nevertheless, the production and distribu- 
tion of goods and the provision of services 
are the functions of every business organiza- 
tion, whether the economy is capitalistic, 
socialistic or communistic, The methods 
have to be the same or the production will 
fall short, or the distribution will become 
fouled up, or the services will be inadequate, 

In a word, those who attack the American 
business system have to use the best meth- 
ods developed by American business. That, 
Soviet Russia has done. For years, Russian 
engineers, factory superintendents, distribu- 
tion experts worked in this country studying 
our methods, analyzing our processes, learn- 
ing how to do business in their own country 
as we do busines In our country. They 
spent millions of dollars buying our Patent 
Office reports, our Department of Commerce 
reports, our Agricultural Department reports, 
the product of business schools and our 
scientific societies. 

What they did in the United States they 
duplicated in Great Britain and in Ger- 
many. If you look at a Russian tractor fac- 
tory it is like something out of Detroit. If 
you look at a Russian department store it 
is like Gimbel’s. Even in that Communist 
country, where the government owns the 
means of production and distribution busi- 
ness must be done along business lines; 
cost accounting must be accurately worked 
out, engineering estimates must be correct; 
the stresses and strains of the market have 
to be taken into consideration. No philoso- 
phers have yet devised a system for making 
or moving goods without the use of money 
for exchange. 

American business need not apologize for 
Its ideas or methods. It need not retreat 
before the onslaught of alien and antago- 
nistic propaganda, Its capitalistic, compe- 
titive system has justified itself by ita tre- 
mendous and varied productivity, by the 
maintenance of the highest standard of 
living, despite depressions, wars and infla- 
tions, by the high wages paid to labor, by 
the flexibility with which American business 
approaches new problems and new products. 

So firmly has the competitive system stood 
im the face of dangerous economic conditions 
that while other countries have found them- 
selyes forced to resort to government pro- 
tected and, at times, government-owned 
trusts and cartels, in the United States no 
such development occurred. Business re- 
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mains competitive and new industries are 
constantly coming into existence. 

As long as competition continues the bust- 
ness system remains buoyant and vital. 
Trusts and cartels are the processes which 
lead to socialism, Business then suffers 
from the same weaknesses as governments. 
The dead hand of bureaucracy stifles new 
ideas and new methods. The routine-mind- 
ed personality emerges to the top; the man 
who never ‘tries anything new and therefore 
never gets into trouble becomes the master. 
Genius dies on the vine; experimentation is 
discouraged. 3 

This has neyer happened in the United 
States and as long as it does not happen our 
people will continue to benefit from a dy- 
namic, living, progressive business system. 

This is an age of scientific methods, of 
psychological approach to many business 
problems. American business has come of 
age, and we have a duty not only to be good 
businessmen but also good citizens. We are 
going to hear more and more of the busi- 
nessman’s place in politics and government, 
The experiment is now goling on in Wash- 
ington should yield some significant results. 

When I say a good citizen I mean that 
we must take an active interest in the affairs 
of our community, our State and our Nation, 
within the limits of the time at our disposal. 
I am inclined to think we can make an 
Interesting and fascinating hobby out of 
the study of the real meaning of good gov- 
ernment. > 

It Is impossible for any one to say what the 
future holds for any of us, whether we are 
in professional or business life, but we all 
have it within our power to be in the fore- 
front of a movement to reenforce, by words 
and deeds, the theory and philosophy of 
democracy. 

We all need experience, to be sure, for that 
is one of the prime requisites of effective 
citizenship and wise leadership. In my book, 
nothing can take the place of experience. 
This applies not only to business but to the 
professions. In the final analysis we con- 
duct our lives on the basis of trial and error. 
Our mistakes, and all of us make many of 
them, are often canceled out by the good 
we do and the progress we make as we go 
about our daily affairs, It is the law of 
compensation. 

I think that perhaps it would be anpro- 
priate at this time to point out that there 
is one desirable quality that we should en- 
deavor to cultivate throughout our personal 
and business lives and that is good manners. 

Good manners is something more than 
knowing how to hold your spoon; much more 
than mere tact. It is to feel and show a 
genuine concern in others. It means caring 
for people, respecting them, treating them 
as equals, and sharing their fears and 
earthly concerns, It means extending the 
hand of honest comradeship and under- 
standing. We would have a better and more 
cheerful world to live in if we fostered such 
an attitude at all times. 

Our problems today are complex and can- 
not be solved over night. We find, as we 
go along, that some of our personal concerns 
are not very large as compared with the 
concerns of all of us asa nation, We stand 
today at the crossroads and we must strive 
not to make any false moves. 

I speak to you ns a businessman and also 
as one who has some familiarity with Gov- 
ernment. Each phase of our national life 
has its peculiar problems and it would seem‘ 
to me that the Ideal state of affairs would be 
the blending of business acumen and know- 
how with the overall problems of all the 
people. 

I shall not attempt to urge you at this 
time to take a definite side in this discus- 
sion. I think that we all should give this 
serlous thought. The President feels that 
the affairs of the country can best be run 
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by businessmen. He has been going ahead 
vocated and the principles 
poused in the past campaign can become a 
potent and essential part of our national 
economy and dally life under the direction of 
the leaders in the world of commerce and 
business. 

It has been said that many men in busi- 
ness have hitherto shown an almost shock- 
ing indifference to the affairs of their coun- 
try and even their local communities. In- 
deed, while holding aloof from their duties 
of citizenship they have been disposed to dis- 
Parage political leaders and statesmen and 
blamed them Tor all the ills of the country. 
At the moment, I do not believe that this is 
of much importance, nor can it serve our 
national interest by arguing the point. I 
think it is largely academic now. 

We must accept the situation as it actually 
exists; we must recognize that we have 
voted, by a democratic process, a new ad- 
ministration into power. The executive head 
of our great country has a responsibility the 
like of which has never devolved on a single 
human being in the history of the world. 
The next 2 years may spell the difference 
between slavery and freedom, between a 
happy world or an earth devastated by the 
atom bomb. 

In meeting head on these frightening 
Problems, President Eisenhower has called 
to his side men whose experience has been 
in the spheres of mining, banking, farming, 
transportation and in the professions. We 
Cannot, indeed must not, say whether his 
Judgment has been wise or unwise. Time 
and events in the days ahead will supply the 
&ppraisal of his course and the soundness of 
his judgment. 

It is important, from the standpoint of a 
growing and progressing American society 
that our philosophy of business continue to 
Prevail in this country and that we all be 
guided by it. We will do well if we adhere 
to the fundamental principles of our com- 
petitive system. If we keep our minds flexi- 
ble, sharp, effective, never permitting our- 
Selves to be diverted from right thinking, we 
Will make our contributions to the strength- 
ening of our country. 

If we permit our minds to be diverted by 
the fantastic notions which are nowadays 
Current in a disordered world, our lives will 
be embittered by failure and frustration. 

You are about to enter upon business 
Careers. You have been trained in the tech- 
niques of our system. Some of you un- 
doubtedly are graced with the genius to rise 
to the topmost rungs of the business ladder. 
Some of you will be discouraged by the tough 
Competition which you will encounter, 
Some of you will be diverted into other fields. 
Some of you will even go into politics—who 

nows but one sits here who may achieve 
Such outstanding brilliance as to reach the 
most enviable of all positions. 

Your opportunities are enormous. The 
bottom of the ladder may be crowded; at the 
top there is the luxury of plenty of room. If 
we make the top the target of our ambitions 
and work within the margins of correct 
thinking we shall reach the peak of our own 
abilities and will to accomplish useful and 
Satisfying tasks. Strong men depend upon 
themselves, upon their own abilities and 
choices. 

In the meantime, we must stand close 
together, not as Democrats or Republicans 
but as Americans. Our minds must function 
in a spirit of teamwork and sensible cohesion. 

T hearts must beat as one. For whether 
President Eisenhower was correct in his 
Selection of the men around him does not 
Count so much at this particular moment. 
What counts is national strength and a 
Vibrant and articulate democracy. If we 
forget our personal feelings as partisans we 
Must gain victory under God in the formid- 
able struggle for survival 
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About Trieste and Other Random 
Thoughts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
submit herewith address delivered by 
Mr. Frank J. V. Gimino, of Jersey City, 
N. J., assistant supreme venerable of the 
Order Sons of Italy, delivered at a testi- 
monial dinner in honor of Mr. John Ot- 
taviano, Jr., the supreme orator of the 
order, which took place at Towne House, 
New Haven, Conn., on April 3, 1954. 

Mr. Gimino is a well-known and 
learned member of the New Jersey bar 
and for some years has been an assistant 
prosecutor of the pleas in Hudson Coun- 
ty, N. J. 

The address follows: 

It is an unusual pleasure, not to say priy- 
Uege, for me to be here to take part in hon- 
oring your former grand venerable now my 
colleague in the supreme council, Attorney 
John Ottaviano, our newly elected supreme 
orator. 

I know that the pleasure and privilege 
statement is standard routine procedure for 
the opening remarks but I want you to be- 
lieve that with me here tonight it is both 
sincere and abiding. 

Here am I tonight in your lovely city of 
New Haven, the home of Yale University 
and the Yale Bowl. How dear to my heart 
are the scenes of my childhod goes the old 
song—well while I was not a child exactly 
in years, I was a child mentally when I was 
here last. The best proof of that is that 
I played football—anyone who does that has 
not grown up, is not mature and ought to 
have his head examined. When I look back 
and think of the murder and mayhem that 
took place in the bowl that fine October 
afternoon when my alma mater, Wesleyan, 
the kids from the sticks, played the great 
Yale Bulldogs, I shudder to think of what 
might have happened and I want to light 
candles to St. Christopher. While St. Chris- 
topher is not exactly the patron saint of 
football players he'll do unless, of course, 
you want to consider the patron saint of 
desperate cases and despaired of causes— 
St. Jude. Now I hope that that is not too 
obscure. 

Yes; Connecticut was a wonderful place 
those days and Middletown was the finest 
part of the State. If you don’t believe me 
ask Arthur Vanderbilt, the manager of our 
team. He is now chief justice of New Jersey 
and he still gets up at 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Governor Lodge, if when you are elected 
President of the United States, as we all ex- 
pect you to be, certainly you will be elected 
if we all get the chance to vote, I would like 
you to consider my chief justice because, and 
you can believe me, he is certainly on the 
ball. And I hope you distinguished judges 
here assembled will pardon me for putting 
in this “plug” for my chief—after all, we 
Wesleyan boys must stick together. 

Some of the happiest days of my life were 
spent at Midditown and Wesleyan. Iremem- 
ber with particular joy the fact that it was 
the one college in the Nation where the ro- 
mance languages were taught in the old 
classical tradition and the language that led 
the list was the language of Dante Alighieri, 
the language of the land from which most 
of your ancestors care, Italy, the mother of 
civilization, 
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One of the reasons why I admire and re- 
spect your great Governor is because he 
speaks the language of Dante better than 
many, many natives. Governor Lodge, you 
have, sir, many talents not the least of which 
is the fact that you have established the 
only 75-cent minimum wage law in the Na- 
tion, that you have improved programs for 
the disabled and for aged aliens but to me, 
and to us, and I am sure I speak for the 
entire order when I say that your crowning 
glory is the fact that you speak the 
of Dante and speak it to a fair lady whose 
maiden name was Francesca Braggiottlh Is 
not Francesca a lovely name? 

Now I hope that same sweet darling of the 
DAR, which I honor and respect when it 
sticks to the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitutions, finds nothing that is 
not Kosher or un-American in this deserved 
tribute to one of the Nation's most outstand- 
ing executives and his lovely lady. 

After all, what is an American? 

To my mind he is a citizen who lives by 
the Declaration of Independence whether he 
be naturalized or native-born. The Declara- 
ration of Independence, America’s gift to 
the world, accords to all men an equal share 
in the inherent rights of humanity. 

That, good friends, is a principle, a prin- 
ciple to live by. When we go contrary to 
that principle we are not acting as Ameri- 
cans. And we surely violate the declaration 
when we attempt to smear or disparage any 
citizen on account of color, race, nationality, 
or living customs. The declaration says “all 
men! —that means black men as well as 
white men, men from the south of Europe 
as well as the north, men from Israel as 
well as those from merry old England, and 
that whether they came by the first boat 
or landed only a couple of years ago, just in 
time to qualify as citizens, register, and vote, 
We shall have to officially recall the declara- 
tion before we can, I submit, limit the ap- 
plication of its principles to this or tha 
group of men or women. > 

Now it is not my purpose here tonight to 
criticize or catechize anyone whether he de- 
serves it or not—I come here to praise 
Caesar—to honor Johnnie for the outstand- 
ing job he did as your grand venerable and 
to wish him well in his new and higher 
post of responsibility as supreme orator. 

He may not know it but he has taken 
on the toughest, busiest job in the entire 
national organization. I speak from expe- 
rience. I heid the office during the war 
years and believe me I practically lived in 
my suitcase between taking the midnight 
to Washington to confer with the Attorney 
General—this committee and that, writing 
briefs, arguing before the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate and its counter- 
part of the House, the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and then seeing every Senator to 
get his views on the proposed treaty of peace 
with Italy by which Russia asked for and 
obtained $100 million in reparations, al- 
though she had not sent a single soldier 
to Italy or fired a single shot on Italian soil; 
asked for and obtained the stripping of the 
city of Trieste and all of the Italian colonies, 
including those acquired long before Mus- 
solini came to power to ruin Italy. 

The Western World now knows that was 
wrong. We called the turn then but the 
boys wouldn’t listen. Trieste still hangs and 
while I do not speak for anyone except my- 
self, it is my guess that there will be no EDO 
unless and until Trieste is taken off the 
hook and handed back to its rightful own- 
ers, who were then as they are now and will 
continue to be, secola secolorum, the only 
bulwark in the Mediterranean against God- 
less communism whether it be the original 
or the diluted satellite variety, with or with- 
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a majority so slim—well you figure out how 
many votes he would pick up if Trieste was 
settled right. See what I mean. 

Tes, sir, that is what you are letting your- 
self in for, Johnnie, boy. But I have every 
confidence you will do, as you have always 
done, a first class job. Your record proves 
that. The grand lodge of Connecticut would 
not be what it is today but for your youth- 
ful enthusiasm, your 100 percent dedication, 
and that fine lawyer's brain that calculates 
risks and takes them. You have lived up to 
the great tradition of your predecessors in 
the office of Grand Venerable of Connecticut, 
Michaelangelo Russo, Anthony Tapogna and 
the late Gino Santella whom it was my 
honor to eulogize at Tampa. 

Of course you have not done this fine 
work all by yourself. You had the good 
fortune to be surrounded and supported by 
these fine officers, men, and women, who 
worked with you, and that is an attribute, 
an ability all its own. 

We know you will make good. We know 
that what is the grand lodge of Connecti- 
cut’s loss is the supreme lodge's gain. And 
so in the name of the supreme body which 
I have the honor to speak for tonight, I bid 
you welcome and wish you every good wish. 
And to the grand lodge of Connecticut, to 
its fine officers and loyal members, the su- 
preme lodge sends its official greetings, its 
thanks, and its gratitude for the training, 
the discipline and most important of all, the 
opportunity it gave its sterling son now by 
the will of the delegates from all of the 
States of the Union, Supreme Orator of the 
Order Sons of Italy in America, the largest 
and oldest fraternal organization of our peo- 
ple in these United States. John, may God 
bless you and keep you, your lovely wife, and 
little Carl, 


George O. Walker, 77-Year-Old Saugus 
Town Meeting Member From Precinct 
3, Presented Resolutions Honoring Flag 
Day at Special Town Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSEITS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolutions presented by 
Mr. George O. Walker, a leader in his 
community, who has held many offices in 
veterans’ organizations in Lynn and in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

He is a past commander of Gen. 
Joseph E. Sanger Camp, Spanish War 
Veterans, a member of both the Ameri- 
can Legion and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and a member of the town meet- 
ing for many years. 

My attention was called to this reso- 
lution by the town moderator, Paul A. 
Haley, who states: 

Mr. Walker is a tower of strength to him 
in the Saugus Town Meeting. He is 77 years 
of age, the second oldest elected member of 
the town meeting. 


Town Moderator Paul A. Haley 
pointed out it was an honor to the town 
meeting to have such a proved servant 
in time of war similarly a loyal and pa- 
‘triotic citizen particpiating in his local 
government. 
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The resolutions were read and voted 
unanimously by the town meeting just 
prior to the invocation and salute to the 
fiag and playing of the National Anthem 
with which all town meetings in Saugus 
are opened. 

His resolutions, which follow, were 
read to the town meting by Town Mod- 
erator Paul A, Haley prior to the cus- 
tomary salute to the flag opening the 
meeting, and unanimously adopted: 

Whereas the Continental Congress adopted 
the Stars and Stripes as the national emblem 
of the United States of America, 177 years 
ago today; and 

Whereas by blood and sacrifice, its citizens 
have preserved the sanctity and integrity of 
its sovereignty, and have protected the rights 
and priveleges of lts individual citizens, un- 
der Old Glory, and the Constitution; and 

Whereas under these rights, we today, on 
the anniversary of the birth of Old Glory, are, 
by this assembly, demonstrating the right 
of free assembly which might otherwise have 
been denied to each and all of us: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this assembly, in meeting 
assembled, give thanks to God for the free- 
dom we enjoy under the banner of Oid Glory 
and the Constitution of the United States 
of America and that a copy of this resolution 
be spread upon the records of this meeting. 


Separation of Church and State Defended 
in Sermon at Church Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from Rev. George N. Mar- 
shall, minister, First Unitarian Church, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., along with an ex- 
tract of Mr. Marshall's sermon preached 
June 13, 1954, as reported in the Niagara 
Falls Gazette: 

Fist UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 15, 1954. 
Representative WILLIAM E. MILLER, 
Fortieth Congressional District, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MILLER: Enclosed is 
an extract of a sermon I preached June 13 at 
the First Unitarian Church, as reported in 
the Niagara Falls Gazette. í 

I would be happy to have you note this 
statement and, if you care to, read it into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as representing a 
viewpoint shared by many clergymen and 
church people. 

Yours very truly, 
Grorce N. MARSHALL. 


— 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE DEFENDED 
IN SERMON AT CHURCH HERE 


Four areas of concern exist for those anx- 
jous to defend the principle of the separation 
of church and State, the Reverend George N. 
Marshall stated yesterday in his sermon at 
the First Unitarian Church. The proposed 
change in the flag salute approved by a com- 
mittee of Congress, the Flanders amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
affirming the “authority and law of Jesus 
Christ,” the church loyalty oath amendment 
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recently adopted by the California Legisla- 
ture and the released-time program of 
religious instruction in the public schools 
were listed by the Reverend Mr. Marshall as 
representing areas where the church-state 
issue is being challenged. 

Asserting that fundamental to the prin- 
ciples of the Founding Fathers is that of 
the separation of church and state, Mr. Mar- 
shall warned his congregation that the 
strength and stability of the American 
system of democracy rest primarily upon 
this separation. 

Noting that Senator Jackson pointed out 
last Friday that separation of church and 
state is not the position of many European 
countries, the minister said that many Amer- 
icans are familiar with old-world patterns of 
church-state liaison, or are members of ec- 
clesiastical institutions which in Europe rely 
upon the state for funds, educational assist- 
ance and special privileges, “so that there is 
a constant need for a steady and forceful edu- 
cational program to make clear to all Amer- 
icans the primary need of freedom from 
church-state domination to insure the con- 
tinuity of the American way of life.” 

BILL OF RIGHTS CITED 


Noting that the first article of the Bill of 
Rights—‘“Congress shall make no laws re- 
specting the establishment of a religion or 
the free exercise thereof"'—was the Ist not 
the 5th or 12th amendment, thus indicat- 
ing its importance to the Founding Fathers, 
he stated. “This judgment I would in my 
meek and mild way seek to underline. The 
stability of American democracy is due to the 
well-developed principles of that remark- 
able group of publicists, philosophers, states- 
men and rebels who fashioned this Nation 
in a creative age of turmoil, challenge and 
high decision. What they wrought in g9 
magnificent a moment remains the greatest 
instrumentality of government yet con- 
ceived. On this Flag Day weekend, it may 
be well for us to pause a moment in rever- 
ence and thoughtfulness for the achieve- 
ment of those who created a nation to in- 
sure the perpetuity of the flag today com- 
memorated. 

“But let no false patriotism or heroics dis- 
place our concern. Let no smug compla- 
cency over the surviving power of our Nation 
creep in. Let us recall the warning of James 
Russell Lowell that this government will sur- 
vive only so long as the people remain true 
to the principles of the Founding Fathers.” 

Citing the pro House amendment to 
the pledge of allegiance to read, “One nation, 
under God, indivisible with liberty and jus- 
tice for aH,” instead of the present wording, 
“one Nation, indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all,” the Reverend Mr, Marshall 
asked: 

QUARREL WITH GOD? 


“A minor point you say? Who wants to 
quarrel with God? That, indeed, will be the 
question the Representatives and Senators 
will say when the roll is called up yonder on 
Capitol Hill. Who wants to vote against 
God? Well, as someone who prays to God 
dally in the church, where democracy is con- 
cerned, I will vote against Him. Our democ- 
racy was not founded by God, but by men 
who fought with all the power and might 
and substance of their lives against a tyranny 
of the state and a fear of a greater tyranny of 
the church. The church and state; they 
must not meet; was the battle ory of the 
Revolution and the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 

“The second great area is that of the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution, the 
Planders amendment, reading, “This Nation 
devoutly recognizes the authority and law 
of Jesus Christ, savior and ruler of nations, 
through whom are bestowed the blessings of 
Almighty God.’ A harmless religious plati- 
tude, you say? What harm can it do? It 
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will satisfy the grandmothers, ministers, and 
Sunday~school teachers; put it in and for- 
get it, a busy nation cannot waste time over 
pious manifestations. I would like to urge 
a reconsideration, for the issue is not this 
simple. 

“This Nation recognizes the authority and 
law of Jesus Christ. Doesit? Ithought that 
the authority we recognized—as a govern- 
ment—was of the Constitution. Are we to 
Suddenly accept another authority and law? 
What of the citizen who does not recognize 
the authority and law of Jesus Christ. Are 
we to try and compel him to by laws? The 
Jew, the Unitarian, the humanist, the ag- 
nostic? What would that do to Jefferson 
who wrote the Declaration of Independence, 
but was a Unitarian?” 

COMMUNISM IN CHURCHES 

“The area of loyalty oaths for churches as 
Passed in California shows this question of 
church control by state, or a closer lial- 
son between the two, not merely to be 
a Washington movement, but one through- 
out the land. Conceivably aimed at com- 
munlam in churches, a contradiction in 
terms, it would fall hardest on pacifist 
churches and ministers, who let it be said 


by a former Army chaplain, have their rights 


which all must protect. 

“The released time for religious instruction 
from schools is a final example of the breach 
in the wall of separation which has swept 
across the country, touching many commu- 
nities including our own. Ministers and 
church people interested in supporting the 
Safeguards of democracy, as we know it in 
America, must reconsider their position. 
How can they oppose it in some areas when 
they organize for it in other areas? 

“Let it be clear, we stand foursquare 
Against any breach in the wall of church and 
state. The separation is the basic instru- 
ment of our form of government, and we are 
Called in this day to defend it in peril of 
losing our freedom of religion and freedom 
of conscience,” he said. 

The sermon’ was the third in a series on 
church-state issues which will conclude next 
Sunday morning at the First Unitarian 
Church, 


Less Travel Redtape 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Speak- 
€r, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Should like to include the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of Sunday, June 20, 1954, 
entitled “Less Travel Redtape“: 

Less TRAVEL REDTAPE 

One of the fastest growing Industries of 
“the postwar world is vacation travel. As a 
result of improved means of transportation 
&nd more money in average pocketbooks, it 
has widened from a carriage trade to a mass 
Consumption enterprise. This has great eco- 
nomie as well as cultural significance. For 
example, tourism is one of the biggest busi- 
nesses in France and Italy and materially 
helps in maintaining the economies of these 
countries. 

Laws—in this case customs regulations— 
are slowly beginning to catch up with this 
new fact of life. A basic step along this line 
Was the adoption of two conventions by the 
recent International Conference on Tourism 
Called by the United Nations. These, when 
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ratified by the participating states, will 
smooth to some extent the path of the 
traveler abroad. Many countries already 
offer the proposed facilities—and even more 
liberal ones—but these would bring the less 
generous nations into line. They also would 
make a start on a standardized system of 
regulations so that tourists eventually would 
not be faced with different lists of perplexing 
formalities at every frontier. 

One convention makes it somewhat easier 
for a traveler to take his car with him when 
he visits a foreign country. The other lists 
certain basic items, such as clothing, sports, 
photographic equipment and mal pos- 
sessions, each state would permit a tourist to 
bring in without charge. The United States 
and more than a score of other countries 
participating in the conference signed the 
conventions, which will come into effect 90 
days after 15 states ratify. Prompt action 
on this by Congress would not only give 
encouragement to the general effort to sim- 
plify world travel, but would serve self- 
interest as well. For Americans comprise 
the greatest number of globetrotters, and are 
increasingly turning from Europe's beaten 
paths to less charted ones in remoter areas, 


Juvenile Delinquency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
on station WMEX, Boston, Mass., on 
Saturday, June 19, 1954, entitled Who's 
Delinquent—Juveniles, Parents, Com- 
munities?” 

They call it the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Young people running wild, getting into 
trouble, causing damage, hurting themselves 
and others, and making everybody wonder 
“What are we going to do about them?” 

Our first reaction and error is to over- 
simplify the situation. 

Of course, we are exasperated when teen- 
agers become promiscuous, intoxicated, as- 
sault law-abiding people, or break into a 
public building and maliciously destroy val- 
uable property. 

Mocking every standard of good conduct 
and character. 

Seeing them headed for disaster, we want 
to do something to save them. 

But how and what? 

First off, let us try for perspective. 

The juveniles themselves are not entirely 
to blame. There are also delinquent parents 
and delinquent communities. 

Just because 5 percent of our children go 
wrong is no reason for taking a dim view of 
the younger generation. And the same ap- 
plies to parents and communities. The pre- 
ponderant majority of children, parents, and 
communities are doing a fine job of living up 
to their responsibilities, and they deserve 
great credit for doing so. 

To protect them we must salvage the few 
whose bad example could infect all. 

A recent headline of a New York paper 
bluntly informed us that “accused slayer of 
4, child of drunken parents.” 

A probation report 8 years before pictured 
the accused slayer as a child of drunken 
parents with “neurotic conflicts so serious 
that it would take some time to straighten 
them out, if they could be straightened out.” 
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At the age of 17 he was described as “with- 
out aim and ambition, with a hard and cyn- 
ical outlook on life.” 

After growing up in a sordid home and 
seeing the hypocrisy of adults in the world 
around him, preaching one thing, and doing 
Just the opposite, perhaps he didn’t have 
much of a chance to be normal. 

Now he must answer for the four lives he 
destroyed. 

This is the point of no return, the final 
degradation to which any delinquency may 
lead, unless it is caught and cured in time. 

Strong measures involving the use of 
youth service boards, psychiatrists, social 
workers, juvenile courts might have redeem- 
ed him before it was too late. 

Eight years ago the report on him stated: 
“He seems to have developed a definite anti- 
social pattern of behavior, and obviously has 
profited little by his institutional treatment 
and supervision.” 

Today, four lives plus his own have been 
the price of neglect. 

For some time now the Subcommittee to 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency of the 
United States Senate has been exploring all 
phases of this difficult problem. Its interim 
report warns us that the Nation is losing its 
fight against juvenile delinquency. 

We devote much attention, energy, and re- 
sources, rightly so, to the fight against com- 
munism both at home and abroad. We are 
waging that fight to keep this Nation free. 
To what avail is that fight if the moral fiber 
of more and more of our children is being 
undermined? These are the children who 
will one day become our Nation's leaders, 
It is for them that we are fighting to keep 
America free. 

The time has come to declare all-out war 
on juvenile delinquency. To turn the losing 
tide of battle, we must Immediately dedicate 
to the waging of this war, whatever efforts 
and resources that are necessary. There is no 
longer time for feints and skirmishes. 

From 10 to 17 years of age—that is the 
time of a child's life that delinquency occurs 
most frequently. 

The stream of children through the Na- 
tion's juvenile courts grew from 300,000 in 
1945 to 385,000 in 1952, and only 6 percent of 
this increase is due to the enlarged juvenile 
population. 

This trend becomes more serious when it is 
realized that there are at least three young 
offenders brought to the attention of the 
police for every child actually brought before 
the courts. 

It is not confined to big cities. It applies 
to all economic groups. Rich families as 
well as poor families suffer from these 
tragedies. 

Juvenile delinquency does not result from 
a single cause. One delinquent child has 
been strictly disciplined from birth. An- 
other has been subjected to little or no 
parental control. Some boys and girls have 
suffered gross neglect. Others have been 
overprotected by their parents. Both read 
comic books and watch crime programs on 
television. No child is born delinquent, but 
he is subject to a wide variety of influences 
and conditions which tend to either lessen or 
increase his chances of going astray. 

He is subjected, first of all, to the profound 
influence exerted by his parents and im- 
mediate family. The child of parents who 
provide affectionate and consistent care, cor- 
rect instruction and example, who can offer 
support and protection and yet give sum- 
cient freedom for growth and development 
has found the world a friendly place. He 
has not built up abnormal hostilities. He 
has learned to trust others. He feels worthy 
of love and respect. He faces new situa- 
tions with at least some security and con- 
fidence. A solid foundation has been laid in 
conjunction with school and church for the 
development of normal self-discipline and 
self-control. 
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Many delinquent boys and girls. however, 
do not come from homes marked by internal 
conflict and abnormal family relationships. 

Through both acts of commission and 
omission, larger society may and does con- 
tribute to delinquency. The child who is 
denied acceptance and opportunity because 
of his race, religion, or nationality, for exam- 
ple, may learn to hate and rebel against the 
community, even though he has received 
affection and guidance at home. The child 

to adult example of vice and crime, 
reared in neighborhoods whose most influ- 
ential and well-to-do residents are rack- 
eteers, may grow up into a life of crime de- 
spite the devoted efforts of law-abiding par- 
ents. So may the perfectly normal urge for 
achievement, for new experiences, for adven- 
ture and excitement lead to delinquency in a 
community which fails to make provision 
for meeting these needs through adequate 
school, work, recreational, and leisure-time 


programs. 

There are other pervasive Influences. 

The materialism of our age, with its em- 
phasis on getting ahead, putting too much 
emphasis on financial success, subjects chil- 
dren to great strain and oftentimes frustra- 
tion. Modern advertising coupled with easy 
pay-as-you-go plans, which divert too much 
income to keeping up with the neighbors, 
may throw added strains upon family life, 
causing undue frictions and tensions. 

TV, movies, radio, and comics must be con- 
sidered for their influence on a child's atti- 
tude toward the standards of society and 
his sense of right and wrong. 

All measures which improve family and 
community life for children help to prevent 
delinquency. 

Perhaps you have seen gangs of boys and 
girls roaming the downtown streets at night 
looking for excitement. 

They will find it the wrong way, unless we 
provide them with a happy and useful re- 
lease for their boundless energy. 

Truancy is one of the first symptoms of 
delinquency. 

Falling in with dubious companions is 
another. 

It has long been that young- 
sters on the verge of delinquency do not par- 
ticipate in many community services. This 
is true of the juvenile who joins a street 
corner gang. The aggressive pattern of the 
group behavior, and the drive on the part of 
its members for exciting and new adven- 
tures, makes it difficult for recreational and 
group work agencies to meet the needs of 
this group. Supported in their rebellion 
against society by the “gang.” individual 
members recognize no need for, and do not 
seek help from, case work agencies or men- 
tal health clinics. 

There appears to be real need for educa- 
tional, recreational, social service, and men- 
tal health agencies to recxamine programs 
to the end of more adequately serving the 
unreached youngster. This is said, without 
in any way repudiating the valuable work 
that these agencies are presently doing. In 
fact, they are deserving of much greater 
support. 

How to handle a delinquent? 

Should we punish him or give him cor- 
rective treatment? 

That depends upon the individual boy or 
girl and the nature of the delinquent act. 

Whatever the nature or history of the 
offense, efforts should be made, of course, to 
save the child from a delinquent career. 
On the other hand, the rights of the public 
must be fully recognized. A citizen is en- 
titled to protection from bodily harm and 
theft or destruction of his property, whether 
these acts are committed by either juveniles 
or adults. 

Law-enforcement agencies can’t do the 
Job alone. 

Perhaps we need a national institute of 
Juvenile delinquency for fact-finding, train- 
ing of personnel to deal with wayward youth, 
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and to develop techniques in preventing, 
controlling, and treating juvenile delin- 
quency. 

The problem evolves out of at least two 
basic causes, as Dr. Leonard W. Mayo, a 
social welfare expert, testified. One, what 
goes on inside a youngster (his emotional 
life, his conflicts, his difficulties, bis internal 
problems); and the other major influence is, 
what goes on around him, in his home, in 
his community. 

The schools, the churches, the people in 
the neighborhood, all have contributions to 
make for the well-being of youth. 

For, in the last analysis, Juvenile delin- 
quency points to adult failure somewhere 
along the line. 


General Fellers Denounces Circumvention 
of United States Constitution, Over- 
commitments in Foreign Lands, and 
Demands that American Youth Be Free 
To Seek Destiny in This Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for the Recorp and call the attention of 
Members of Congress to the following 
address delivered by Brig. Gen. Bonner 
Fellers, retired, in connection with the 
second annual Flag Day dinner at the 
Adelphia Hotel in Philadelphia the eve- 
ning of June 14, 1954: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the American 
Flag Committee, and your guests, I hold that 
it is a distinct honor to address the second 
annual Flag Day dinner here in Philadelphia. 
And for this opportunity I am most grateful. 
It is indeed appropriate and reassuring to 
pay tribute to our flag, In Philadelphia, where 
American liberty was cradled. And where 
the immortal Betsy Ross, at the invitation of 
General Washington, made our first Ameri- 
can flag. 

This occasion today is especially signifi- 
cant, in view of the present nationwide ten- 
dency to play down—even to neutralize— 
pure patriotism. This unfortunate trend is 
especially prevalent in some of our colleges, 
As the result of personal inquiry, I have 
found that students in certain leading insti- 
tutions are being taught that patriotism is 
old-fashioned. They are being taught that 
it is proper to display the flag, upon occasion, 
but that to wave our flag is a sign of narrow 
nationalism, which might react unfavorably 
upon some of our foreign friends. 

Such an inglorious attitude toward the 
Stars and Stripes is intended to relegate the 
high virtue of patriotism into disrepute. 
And for patriotism, some would have us sub- 
stitute internationalism. After such an at- 
titude is inculcated into a generation of cgl- 
lege students, the next step is easy. 

Our mission then becomes not the salva- 
tion of America and our own souls, but 
rather our mission becomes one of saving 
the world—despite the fact that some of the 
world doesn't want to be saved. This highly 
sophisticated international undertaking, in 
turn, leads to the buying of friendship—just 
as if friendship could be bought. And to 
insure success of the expansive undertaking, 
we find it necessary to clothe ourselves with 
the attributes of imperialism. But should 
our global undertaking falter, it must, we are 
told, be reinforced with more dollars and 
even with the blood of our youth. 
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Our flag, like our religious faith, is omc- 
thing to which we all turn in time of trouble. 
Let me give an illustration of what the fag 
means to soldiers. 

During the dark days of Bataan, when the 
surrender of MacArthur's forces was immi- 
nent, a handful of spirited United States 
cavalrymen decided that they would not sur- 
render. It would mean certain death if they 
were caught, but somehow they managed to 
escape into the great Zambales Mountain 
Range of Luzon, which parallels the China 
Sea. There they hid out for 3 long years. 
Loya: Filipinos, at the risk of torture and 
death, gave warning when Japs came near. 
And what did these cavalrymen take with 
them into the Zambales Mountain fastness? 
It was the American fiag—the colors of the 
defeated 26th Cavalry. 

On sunshiny days when the mountain 

were clear of the enemy, these Ameri- 
can patriots unfurled their emblem of free- 
dom into the breeze, and they lay there by 
the hour feasting on its glory. 

While Manila was being liberated, these 
lads made their way through the battle- 
lines and proudly presented their honored 
flag to General MacArthur, Throughout the 
Japanese occupation, the colors of the 26th 
Cavalry had never been hauled down. 

I should like to hear some of our promis- 
cuous internationalists tell these hard- 
bitten cavalrymen not to wave the Stars 
and Stripes. 

Shortly after Japan's surrender, your 
speaker of tonight, together with less than 
a dozen officers and a small color guard, 
stood at the American Embassy in Tokyo 
and General MacArthur, visibly moved, or- 
dered the Stars and Stripes raised over the 
Embassy. It was the end of a long and frus- 
trating and heartbreaking and bloody trail. 
And as our beautiful flag unfurled in the 
blue over Tokyo, emotion shook everyone of 
us to the marrow of his bones. 

I tell you our flag does have a meaning. 
And if it ever loses its meaning, it will not 
only be the end of freedom in America, it 
will be the end of freedom everywhere. 


THE RED THREAT 


Today America faces greater danger than 
ever before in our history. The issues are 
joined. The Kremlin dictatorship over a 
population of 800 million is committed to 
world domination, The United States is the 
only power strong enough and willing to 
meet this challenge. Neither side wants 
total war, but each will doubtless accept 
total war than yield to the other. 

The Communist cause is the most un- 
Godly and brutal yet devised. And the tragic 
element in this conflict is that we, ourselves, 
in a measure are responsible for some of the 
danger we face. It was we who in 1933 recog- 
nized Russia, when her Communist experi- 
ment was on the verge of collapse. It was 
our World War II European effort which en- 
abled the Red army to move deep into Europe 
and remain there. It was we who insisted on 
unconditional surrender, thereby removing 
the straitjacket—Germany and Japan— 
which had long been holding Russia out of 
China. 

In all these and in similar events it would 
seem as if a sinister and invisible hand were 
controlling our destiny. Each step we took 
in the international field appeared innocent 
and inescapable, but the sum total under- 
mined our strength while it strengthened 
the Soviet Union. Thus, many of our own 
fauity decisions have contributed to the 
Communist conspiracy, the most ruthless 
and diabolical conspiracy for world domi- 
nation in all history. 


OUR GLOBAL UNDERTAKING 


For more than 20 years our Government 
has pursued the policy that certain strategic 
materiais—those materials essential to world 
industry and our survival—should be ob- 
tained from overseas. This policy was de- 
cided, despite the fact all the strategic mate- 
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rials we require can be found in the Western 
Hemisphere, which we know we can defend. 
Nevertheless, the argument was advanced 
that we would leave the strategic materials 
of the Western Hemisphere in the ground, 
as on all-time reserve, while we encouraged 
foreigners to develop strategic materials on 
which our very survival depends. Funds 
were made available to foreign powers for 
the development of their resources, And 
strangely, the most favored nation was Rus- 
sta, And who, you may ask, originated this 
scheme? It was none other than the late 
Harry Dexter White, one-time No, 2 in the 
Treasury Department and long-time FBI- 
reported Communist spy. 

The next step for the Internationalist 
was easy. Since we were making ourselves 
dependent upon strategic materials to be 
drawn from the four corners of the world, 
we must create the necessary military forces 
to guard them, wherever they might be 
found. Henceforth, it became clear that 
war, anywhere on the globe, might deny us 
some of those materials. If they were to fall 
into the hands of the enemy, disaster would 
be upon us. Therefore, we must guard our 
security by entering the war. 

In 1952 the State Department announced 
its policy: “There are no longer any wars. 
There are no more sidelines for a 
nation to sit on. ® The only way to 
avoid being drawn into war is to prevent 
war.” 

This policy—that we must intervene in 
every war—has never been repudiated. The 
global allocation of our forces—Americans 
in uniform are serving in 63 countries or 
foreign areas—has given rise to critical 
issues. Since the framers of our Constitu- 
tion did not shape it to provide for our 
present global undertakings, the Constitu- 
tion itself is being circumvented, even super- 
seded by treaties, which If properly made 
becomes the supreme law of the land. 


STATUS OF FORCES 


It is well known that the GI's stationed In 
foreign lands are usually considered as our 
best American ambassadors. Nevertheless, 
all self-respecting peoples naturally resent 
foreign troops stationed within their coun- 
try. To make this situation more tolerable 
to our allies, our Government has made a 
concession known as the Status of Forces 
Treaty. 

This agreement denies the full protection 
of the United States Constitution to service- 
men and women stationed overseas. If an 
American member of a United States mili- 
tary unit commits a criminal or civil offense 
While serving abroad, he is subject to trial 
and punishment under foreign law. This 
may well deny him the protection of our 
Constitution, Its Bill of Rights, writ of Ha- 
beus Corpus and trial by jury. 

The irony of such an arrangement is obvi- 
Ous. Here in the United States, the Con- 
stitution extends protection to fifth amend- 
ment Communists. But under the Status 
of Forces Treaty, full protection by the sams 
Constitution is denied to servicemen who 
have been ordered to duty overseas by thelr 
own Government. 

Now it is an established principle of in- 
ternational law that when one nation in- 
vites the military forces of another nation to 
help defend it, the inviting nation waives 
criminal and civil jurisdiction over the visit- 
ing foreigners. Moreoyer, this principle is 
much older than international law. It goes 
back to the Bible. 

It will be recalled that in the Acts of the 
Apostles, Certain of the Jews banded to- 
gether and bound themselves under a curse 
Saying that they would neither eat nor drink 
til they had killed Paul.“ But Paul the 
Apostie was a Roman citizen and he ap- 
Pealed unto Caesar for protection. 

Palestine at that time was under Roman 
Tule and the Roman officials there recog- 
nized Paul's right and took the stand that 
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“It is not the manner of the Romans to de- 
liver any man to die.” And Paul, the 
Apostle, was not turned over to those who 
had sworn to kill him. For he was a Roman, 
under the jurisdiction and protection of the 
Romans. And the Romans assumed their 
responsibility to their citizens and saved 
Paul from death. 

It is my understanding that several hun- 
dred American GI's have—under the Status 
of Forces Treaty—been tried for civil 
or criminal offenses in foreign courts. 
There they were sentenced and jailed by the 
foreign government. A test case is now 
being made by a patriotic organization in 
Washington known as the Defenders of the 
American-Constitution. 

It is the case of Pvt. Richard Thomas 
Keefe, and tt is the intention of the defend- 
ers to carry his case to the Supreme Court. 
The defenders hold that under our Consti- 
tution, Private Keefe should be returned to 
the jurisdiction of the United States courts 
and that he should be released from French 
imprisonment immediately and returned to 
his native land. 

Since today some 55 percent of our Armed 
Forces are serving overseas, is it any wonder 
that conscription is necessary? Is it any 
wonder that West Point now suffers from 
the greatest. number of vacancies in its his- 
tory? Is it any wonder that morale is low 
in the Military Establishment? 


CONTAINMENT 


Our determination to oppose the Commu- 
nist dream of world domination—which I 
am sure we all endorse—led us to adopt a 
policy of containment against Red aggres- 
sion. Mr. George Kennan, formerly Chief 
of the Department of State planning staff, 
is credited with having originated the con- 
tainment concept. 

Briefly, it provides that we shall meet 
Communist aggression, when and where it 
may occur, with an equal counterforce. 
Such a proposal really means that the NATO 
peoples, some 350 million strong, are being 
called upon physically to contain the Com- 
munist population onf some 800 million peo- 
ples. On the basis of manpower resources 
alone, this containment policy has led us 
into an insuperable military undertaking. 

This concept of physical containment ts 
being implemented in Europe, where our 
Ground and Air Forces are tremendously 
outnumbered. It was tried out in Korea, 
where we now are experiencing an uneasy 
truce. And at the moment the tragic course 
of Communist aggression in Indochina chal- 
lenges our leadership. Whether or not to 
contain Communist aggression in this far- 
flung tropical country is the question, 

INTERVENTION 


Today our entry into the Indochina war 
would seem very likely. Speaking at West 
Point some 6 months ago, Admiral Radford, 
Chairman of our Joint Chiefs of Staff, twice 
stressed that it was inconceivable that we 
would permit the French to lose in Indo- 
china. Since no one has expected the 
French to win their 7-year struggle, the 
admiral’s statement is laden with meaning. 

Press dispatches of a week ago revealed 
that the President recently might have asked 
the Congress to declare war against the Com- 
munist rebel forces in Indochina if Great 
Britain had been willing to go along. For- 
tunately, to my mind, Great Britain held us 
back. 

The military picture in Indochina is not 
widely understood, In the first place, all of 
the natives except puppets are unalterably 
opposed to French imperialism. When the 
present war started, the natives were fighting 
for independence. Only puppets and mer- 
cenaries stipported the French. Then the 
Communists, as is their technique, came in 
to support the rebels. Although the French 
need help, American forces or any other 
white forces would not be well received by 
the natives. 
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Indochina has been liked unto the end 
domino of a domino set standing on end 
and close together. If the first domino falls, 
the others in turn go down. Likewise, it is 
argued, if Indochina falls, neighboring 
powers will also fall in quick succession— 
Thailand, Burma, India, Pakistan, Indonesia, 
Philippines, and Australia. 

Now suppose that the United States forces 
intervene, that the Reds are decisively de- 
feated, and Indochina is liberated. Would 
the corollary to the domino story follow? 
Would a liberated Indochina save Thailand, 
Burma, India, Pakistan, Indonesia, the Phil- 
ippines, and Australia? 

It is Communist technique to attack from 
within. First the opposition is liquidated 
and Communists put in control. Then from 
neighboring satellites or from Russia her- 
self, munitions and Red volunteers are fed 
to the Communist rebels. There seems no 
basis for the belief that the liberation of 
Indochina would guarantee Communist in- 
activity in neighboring states. 

A free Indochina could not be considered 
as a telling lesson to the Communists, Just 
as our intervention in Korea failed to dis- 
courage the Communist war in Indochina, 
likewise our intervention in Indochina will 
not prevent Communist activities nearby. 
Does the United States, or would a south- 
east Asia treaty organization, were it formed, 
have the forces to intervene successively in 
the several countries south of Red China and 
Tibet? 

Our intervention would be a very great 
psychological blunder. It would be used by 
the Kremlin to prove that America has ag- 
gressive intent. Today the Kremlin is wag- 
ing an intensive hate America campaign. 

In Europe the Kremlin can point to our 
Armed Forces on the Rhine as a visible sym- 
bol of American aggressive intent, The 
Kremlin can point to our intervention in 
Korea as American imperialism. Interven- 
tion in Indochina would clinch the charge, 
To the Soviet people, who find it most difi- 
cult to learn the truth of the outside world, 
these reports of our farflung military activ- 
ities are made to appear as conyincing proof 
that we, and not Russia, seek world domi- 
nation. And the Kremlin finds these charges 
a much needed unifying agency for the en- 
slaved Soviet people. 

Now let us suppose that we Intervene In 
Indochina and that soon all Communists 
have been killed or captured or driven out. 
In a free election, Indochina might still vote 
Communist. Could we continue then to im- 
pose another form of government upon the 
natives? 

Intervention In Indochina might Intice 
Red China to send peoples’ volunteer forces 
on precisely the same scale and terms as in 
Korea. Even if cooperative, Allied ground 
forces would be enormously outnumbered, 
And the Red Chinese Air Force, which is now 
the fourth largest in the world, could lend 
more support than it did in Korea, 

There will be little help from Chiang Kal- 
shek, because he cannot threaten the main- 
land until the Red Chinese Air Force is 
neutralized. And only the United States 
could effect this neutralization. Syngman 
Rhee's forces, for the most part, are pinned 
down on the 38th parallel. He could not 
deplete this command for major operations 
in Indochina. 

Our intervention in Indochina could lead 
to a full-scale modern war. Suppose while 
we are heavily committed, war starts in 
Korea. Decision to resume war there is not 
in our hands. Rather, it is in the hands of 
the Reds, or possibly President Rhee. 

Trouble is also brewing between Israel and 
the Arab States. And when the time is ripe 
France’s north African colonies are set ta 
revolt. In view of our strategic air bases in 
north Africa, what shall be our stand if this 
new colonial war comes to pass? 

With a third of our Armed Forces pinned 
down in Europe and another third backing 
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Syngman Rhee in Korea, it 18 conceivable 
that intervention in Indochina could lead to 
our participation in war against Red China, 
as well es to war in the Middle East and 
north Africa, And mind you, all this could 
happen to us, while not a single Red soldier 
is committed to battle. Such a predicament 
would indeed be to the advantage of the 
Kremlin. Nevertheless, the probability of 
cur entering the war somewhere in southeast 
Asia is very great. 

Within 5 or 6 months it is likely that 
in British Malaya, the British may then find 
it is to their interest to lead us into inter- 
vention. A recent remark attributed to 
Prime Minister Churchill is significant: 
“while the American public is now against 
entering the war, public thinking can be 
changed by two Eisenhower TV appeals.” 

Already, every American boy is subject to 
the draft. To raise more troops would re- 
quire a full-scale mobilization including 
universal military training. It would put 
America on an indefinite wartime basis. And 
our budget, out of balance for years, would 
bk Continued unbalanced budgets 
will leave a heritage of debt to our youth 
which they can never shoulder. 

I hold that military intervention in south- 
east Asia would be the greatest mistake of 
our times. It could lead to no decision and 
no end of trouble. 

BRICKER AMENDMENT 


‘Thus we see that the world has never been 
more turbulent than it is today. Our com- 
mitments by treaty and by moral obliga- 
tion are global. For the past two decades 
we have been moving inexorably toward the 
vortex of this turbulance. Is it any wonder 
that citizens, by the millions demanded the 
Bricker amendment as a safeguard? It is my 
sincere hope that this demand will continue 
until adequate constitutional safeguards are 
established. 


10 SOLUTION TO RED THREAT 


The question, of course, arises, if we fall to 
Intervene in Indochina, will not Red Rus- 
gia and Red China absorb one small nation 
after another, until all Asia is under the 
Kremlin heel? Of course, this is the Kremlin 
objective. 

In those countries where there is a gen- 
ulne desire to fight communism, where the 
people sincerely ask for help, we should sup- 
ply weapons to their ground forces. Under 
certain conditions and if our own security 
is threatened, it might be indicated to ex- 
tend sea and air support only. The greatest 
military authority on the Far East is Douglas 
MacArthur. I will read you his testimony 
under oath: “No man in his right mind 
Would advocate sending American ground 
forces into continental China. It would be 
reckless and foolish for the United States 
even to consider it.” 

I should like to amplify this statement. 
The use of American ground forces on the 
continent of Asia or Europe is unjustified 
and if continued will lead to disaster, War 
on the mainiand of the Eurasian Continent 
should be conducted entirely from the air 
with sea support, and without the use of 
ground forces. We cannot match the Com- 
munist ground forces. Our best hope lies 
in overwhelming American air supremacy. 
Eut, after all, is war the proper agency to 
resolve the Communist threat? History in- 
dicates otherwise. World War I made Com- 
munist Russia possible. World War II made 
Red China possible. World war III will ex- 
tend communism all over Asia and Europe, 
Even the United States of America will be 
compelled to go totalitarian. 

The task of meeting the Red threat is not 
at all insurperable, because communism 
itself, contains the seeds for its own destruc- 
tion. Communist powers are strongest on 
their borders; they are most vulnerable deep 
within these borders, Despite this fact, we 
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continue to attack Red strength and avoid 
Red weakness. 

It will take more intelligent planning than 
has been devoted to it in the past, if we are 
to exterminate the Red menace. The solu- 
tion does not lie in southeastern Asia, where 
I am certain the Kremlin would enjoy our 
intervention. The solution lies within the 
Soviet Union itself. The Kremlin's great 
weakness is her tremendously dissatisfied 
population. Fifteen million of the Soviet 
people are in slave labor camps being worked 
and starved to death. This means that every 
family in the Soviet Union has a relative or 
member in a slave labor camp. The Soviet 
peoples are living under thelr own military 
occupation. They don't like it. 

There are two great fears in the Soviet 
Union. First, the peoples fear of the Krem- 
lin and second, the Kremlin’s fear of the peo- 
ple. These fears are in equilibrium, held so 
by the bayonet. Once the people fear the 
Kremlin less, than the Kremlin fears the 
people, then Kremlin domination will come 
to an end. 

How can we find a solution in southeast 
Asia, when our real enemy is the Kremlin? 
Why not, therefore, create overwhelming 
American air supremacy as a war deterrent, 
or instrument of massive retaliation, should 
war be forced upon us. With this deterrent 
in being and ready to strike, we should with- 
draw American diplomatic recognition. 
This would give the greatest possible en- 
couragement to the enslaved Soviet peoples. 
It would close the Soviet Embassy and other 
agencies in the United States from which 
most Communist activities in our country 
are financed. It would deal a mortal blow 
to most subversive programs in the United 
States. 

At the same time we should assist the anti- 
Communist underground in a vast educa- 
tional program to convince the Soviet peo- 
ple that, we want peace—not war—and that 


we will never again recognize the Kremlin 
dictatorship. 


The recent cracks in the Kremlin's MVD, 
the desertion of key MVD agents in Japan, 
Australia, and Europe, together with reliable 
reports from inside the Soviet Union, disclose 
that since Stalin’s death, the Kremlin grip 
on the Sovict people is not firm. 

Let us therefore avoid panic over condi- 
tions in Indochina, Rather let us take 
immediate steps to confine the Kremlin's 
attention to its own internal turbulence. 
With overwhelming alrpower we can deter 
war. Meanwhile, there is real hope that 
during the time thus gained, the Soviet peo- 
ple and Red army itself will eventually 
overthrow the dictatorship of the Kremlin. 

AMERICAN YOUTH HERITAGE 


And now, as America is plagued and tor- 
mented and bedeviled with trouble, what of 
our great heritage can we pass on to our 
youth? 

If we continue to subject our Constitution 
and our law and our Armed Forces to the 
will of foreign peoples, then our youth will 
have no heritage of freedom. They will soon 
be victims of enslavement. It is imperative 
that we take our own destiny in our own 
hands, that we unshackle ourselves from 
foreign domination and proceed immediately 
to do precisely what is best for America, 

This is not a selfish stand. We are the 
only great roadblock in the Kremlin's march 
to world domination. When liberty dies in 
America, the curtain will ring down every- 
where on man vast hope for freedom. 

May this then be our prayer on Flag Day, 
1954, in Philadelphia: That we create over- 
whelming airpower, without conscription; 
that we exploit the Kremlin's weakness and 
avoid its strength; that our youth be free 
to seck its own destiny here in America; that 
the Stars and Stripes fly over an independ- 
ent, sovereign United States, in perpetuity. 


June 22 
The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, on May 
6, 1954, President Eisenhower signed the 
McGregor bill, officially designated as 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954. 

This legislation, enacted by the Re- 
publican 83d Congress, reflected the deep 
concern of the American people arising 
from the deficiencies in the Nation’s 
road system 

Our people wanted a modern road sys- 
tem in keeping with the progress of a 
growing Nation. The Republican Con- 
gress and the administration has pro- 
vided them with tools to help build that 
kind of a road system, one that will 
bring the Nation's antiquated highways 
up to the standards necessary. Vehicu- 
lar traffic imposed today upon our in- 
adequate road system exceeds 500 billion 
motor-vehicle miles annually, It was 
high time we met this problem squarely. 

As finally signed into law, the Fed- 
eral Highway Act authorizes expendi- 
tures of $966 million in each of the fis- 
cal years 1956 and 1957. This, for the 
first time in history, allocates for road 
construction in your home town and 
mine, on the farm to market roads our 
busy farmers travel daily, and on the 
highway between States so necessary for 
defense, almost all of the taxes collected 
from the people on gasoline and motor 
oils. 

This $966 million for each of the 2 
fiscal years ahead exceeds the amount 
provided for highway construction in 
the Nation by $253,500,000 more than in 
any previous year in our history. 

The McGregor highway bill contains 
many important changes benefiting 
those who use our roads and highways 
for business and pleasure- For the first 
time the Congress, under Republican 
leadership, recognized the need for im- 
proving our 40,000 miles of interstate 
highways, providing $175 million for this 
job. A new formula was adopted, pro- 
viding an apportionment of one-half on 
population, and one-half on section 21, 
the formula which has historically been 
applicable to our 3-system network 
of roads. The modification in the for- 
mula for apportionment of the increased 
interstate road fund allocates a greater 
amount proportionately to those heavily 
populated States wherein the cost of the 
interstate system, due to our growing 
traffic burden, is so great. 

Our interstate road system is part and 
parcel of our primary and urban road 
systems. The Republican Congress, 
therefore, adopted a new method of 
matching funds on a 60 percent Federal 
and a 40 percent State basis. This Re- 
publican-sponsored matching ratio will 
encourage Jess populous States to im- 
prove the relatively small but highly im- 
portant mileage of the interstate system 
within those States, 
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Another major change in this Repub- 
lican administration’s approach to sup- 
plying our States with the tools for 
building modern road systems is also 
provided in the McGregor bill. It gives 
all States a greater degree of adminis- 
trative control over their own roads in- 
cluded in their Federal-aid secondary 
Systems. They have the right under 
this law to specify the kind of planning, 
design, and construction for their sec- 
ondary roads, including farm-to-market 
roads, which their own State highway 
departments consider necessary. This 
means there is no longer the unnecessary 
interference from the Federal Bureau of 
Public Roads. Under the highway con- 
struction law which the President has 
praised so highly, county, township, and 
State officials are now able to use their 
Federal funds on secondary roads with- 
out rigid adherence to Federal specifi- 
cations which often in the past have pre- 
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vented the construction of needed roads 
in many sections of our rural area in the 
Nation. 

In addition, the McGregor Act pro- 
vides a better working procedure with 
regard to forest highways, parkways, and 
other roads on federally owned lands 
within many of our great States. 

This legislation corrects a basic neg- 
lect on the part of previous administra- 
tions to recognize the fact that this is 
an expanding Nation, with a growing 
economy, and with a people moving for- 
ward to a busier and better life. 

First. It authorizes the Secretary of 
Commerce to turn over to any State 
highway department on request full 
jurisdiction over the engineering and 
construction of farm-to-market roads. 

Second. It improves and enlarges au- 
thorization for our national system of 
interstate highways, allowing our States 
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on a 60-40 matching basis to complete 
the road nets vital to our security. 

Third. Most important of all to many 
communities, the new Highway Con- 
struction Act provides for the transfer 
of funds between primary, secondary, 
and urban roads, providing the flexibil- 
ity necessary to meet needs which may 
vary from State to State. 

This is a truly modern Highway Con- 
struction Act, geared to the needs of 
our people. It is a workable system, 
containing provisions which many of us 
have known to be desirable for years. 
Our very security may be at stake: a 
fact President Eisenhower and the Re- 
publican Congress recognized at the 
outset. 

Our people will recognize the improve- 
ments by comparing the Highway Act of 
1952 to the McGregor Highway Act of 
1954, now signed into law by our Re- 
publican President. 


Primary Secondary Urban 
State 
1954 net 1954 act 
10% act 1052 act > 
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Oklahons. 5, 260, 114 6, 741, 000 3, 772, 951 4, 827, 000 1, 473, 687 1,835, 000 — 
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The Bryson Bill, H. R. 1227 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 


Thurston, Alexandria, Va.; Mrs.Theresa Sum- 
ler, Newington, Va.; Miss Rita White, Mrs. 
Stephen M. Satterwhite, S. M. Satterwhite, 
Alexandria, Va.; M. A. Rogers, Mrs, M. A. 
Rogers, Mrs. Edith Petitt, Mount Vernon, Va.; 
Pvt. Gwendolyn E. Cox, Fort Beivoir, Va.; 
Miss Ruth Petitt. Mrs. H. V. Biddle, Mrs. 
Mary Nadin, Lily Nadin, Alexandria, Va. 


Joseph R. Farrington 


It was but a few days before his death 
that I stopped him on the floor to as- 
sure him that out of deference to the 
renewed request of President Eisenhower 
for statehood for Hawaii and also out 
of my personal regard for the Delegate 
from Hawaii I had determined to cast 
my vote in his favor should the question 
again come before us. He thanked me 
for my pledge and I am glad that I an- 
nounced by intentions while he was still 
with us. 


include in the Appendix of the RECORD, SPEECH I have never been to that island para- 
at the request of the signers, the fol- or dise which Jor so pridefully represented 
lowing petition and list of signers from HON p AUL B D AGUE but should future events take me to those 
the 10th District of Virginia in support ° ° golden isles I know that I shall see him 


of H. R. 1227, a bill to restrict the adver- 
tisement of alcoholic beverages: 

We, citizens of Virginia, urge passage of 
bill H. R. 1227, to ban advertisement of alco- 
holic beverages from interstate commerce 
both in public and common or private car- 
riers, and over the air. 

We feel that passage of the bill and en- 
forcement of the act will give better protec- 
tion to our homes, insure greater safety on 
the highways, and will help to make our 
Nation strong. 

R. G. Key, pastor, Woodlawn Church, Bar- 
bara F. Hunter, Lois Jane Arison, Nancy L. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of the gentleman from Hawaii 
this House has lost one of its ablest 
Members and the Nation has lost a great 
public servant. To have known Jor FAR- 
RINGTON was to have been invigorated by 
the warmth of his personality and stim- 
ulated by the soundness of his logic in 
matters of public concern. 


in the glistening beaches and the stately 
palms—I shall think of Diamond Head 
as nature's monument to his steadfast 
loyalty—and I shall hear in the soft 
cadence of the song of the islands the 
voice of his people welcoming him home, 
We pray that they, and especially the 
members of his family, will let us share 
their grief and with them keep his mem- 
ory green. 


Kel „ Wanda Rosentrater, Lavern z 

1 9 Robert I. Andersen. Jack B. His unswerving loyalty to the people The Shilshole Breakwater 
stumebiem, Helen Miller, Alexandria, Va.: he served and his undeviating dedication 

Florence J. Hassler, Fort Belvoir, Va.; Alice to their interests commanded for him EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
D. Lowry, Mrs. J. W. Hughes, Mrs. T. D. Fraley, the respect of all those who were privi- or 

Jr., D. W. Craigmyle, Freda Craigmyle, T. D. leged to serve with him in this body. 

Fraley, L. T. Mitchell, Henry M. Ford. A. G. Because of the limitations placed upon HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


Lowry, Vernon R. Pettie, Mrs. J. H. West- 
brook, Alexandria, Va.; R. A. Winstead, 
Lorton, Va.; Clara B. Pettie, Jeanette Sos- 
trom, Robert H. Sostrom, Robbie Reed, 
Daniel Reed, Alexandria, Va; G. W. 
Miller, Sr., Mrs. G. W. Miller, Sr., Mount 
Vernon, Va.; Walter S. Thurston, Mrs. Alice 


him by reason of the status of his con- 
stituency one could have expected him 
to remain mute on questions upon which 
he could not vote, but not Joe Farrmc- 
TON, and the Recor is replete with his 
appeals in behalf of all the people. 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Public Works Committee will soon re- 
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port a Rivers and Harbors program call- 
ing for authorizations of some $1 billion 
in public works construction throughout 
the country. The last program ap- 
Proval occurred in 1950, when $1.5 bil- 
lion was authorized. 

One of the projects approved by the 
full committee recently is of intense in- 
terest to the people of Seattle, Wash. 
This is the breakwater at the entrance 
to the Lake Washington Ship Canal in 
Shilshole Bay immediately off the Gov- 
ernment locks- which regulate the water 
level between Puget Sound and Seattle's 
fresh-water lakes. Inasmuch as author- 
ization of this breakwater has been 
Sought for over a quarter of a century, I 
can truly say that I was delighted by the 
action of the committee and extremely 
happy to be a part of this important step 
forward. 


As you and my colleagues well know, 
Mr, Speaker, authorization is only one- 
half of the battle. When the Congress 
approves the rivers and harbors pro- 
Bram contained in the committee report, 
we of Seattle will then face another 
hurdle in obtaining Federal appropria- 
tions to begin construction. That is for 
the future. 


In order that my colleagues will have 
at least a brief understanding of what 
the breakwater is, what it will do, and 
the many ways in which it will benefit 
the city of Seattle, I am inserting in the 
Recor a fine statement made early last 
March before the Rivers and Harbors 
Subcommittee of the Public Works Com- 
mittee by State Representative Dwight 
8. Hawley, who also serves as chairman 
of the Shilshole Breakwater Association 
in Seattle. Mr. Hawley's statement is 
brief, factual, and speaks for itself. I 
think even a casual reading of his testi- 
Mony will indicate what an important 
event authorization of the breakwater 
will be for the city which I have the 
honor to represent in this body. 


Mr. Hawley’s statement before the 
Subcommittee on March 5, 1954, follows: 

SHILSHOLE BREAKWATER ASSOCIATION, 

Seattle, Wash., February 25, 1954. 
Worxs COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

HoxnorasLEe MemseERs: The following report 
has been prepared for presentation to the 
Members of your committee in support of 
the proposed Shilshole breakwater project 
Seattle, Wash. 

The Shilshole Breakwater Association re- 
tained the engineering firm of Lochow & 
Fisher, of Seattle, Wash., to conduct a survey 
Telative to the economic benefits of the im- 
Provement. The information in this report 
is taken from the Lochow & Fisher survey, 
and the report of the Chief of the United 
States Army engineers as of October 14, 1949. 
It is our desire that both of these reports, 
and photos contained in a separate folder, be 
Made a part of this record. 

Yours very truly, 
S. Hawterr, 
Chairman, 


INTRODUCTORY 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
Mittee, my name is Dwight S. Hawley. I am 
from Seattle, Wash. Our city celebrated tts 
1 annive: last year. In this 100 
Years the State of Washington and the city 
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of Seattle have contributed much to the 
economy and the welfare of our Nation. 

I speak for the Shilshole Breakwater Asso- 
ciation. Our organization represents fishing 
vessel owners, sawmill operators, towboat 
companies, the boatbullding industry, Seat- 
tle inner-harbor industries, yacht clubs, sall- 
ing vessel owners, and civic and community 
clubs of the Puget Sound area. 

In addition, the association represents a 
large group of taxpayers in Seattle and King 
County who have been actively supporting 
the project for many years. These individ- 
uals are evidenced by petitions bearing 15,- 
000 signatures filed with the district engi- 
neer in connection with the hearings result- 
ing in the approval of the project. 

I served as the secretary of the association 
from 1928 until 1944. Since 1944 I have 
served as the chairman. No salaries have 
been paid to officers or members of the asso- 
ciation since organization. Expense money 
has been received through voluntary con- 
tributions from members. 

The expense of my appearance in Wash- 
ington is being paid by the association 
through funds furnished by the Ballard 
Commercial Club. The Ballard Commercial 
Club is a group of Seattle businessmen who 
are active in sponsoring the project. 

BACKGROUND; 1916-54 


The need for protection from rough waters 
in Shilshole Bay was recognized within sev- 
eral years after the completion of the Gov- 
ernment locks in 1916. It was apparent that 
a breakwater constructed in the outer har- 
bor would serve as an auxiliary to the locks 
and provide the needed protection. The 
open water frequently made it impossible 
for log tows, barges, fishing vessels and other 
craft to anchor while waiting for passage 
through the locks. 

In 1928 the Shilshole Breakwater Asso- 
ciation was organized for the purpose of 
study and recommendation in connection 
with the proposed improvement. 

One of those present at the first meeting 
was Hon. John F. Miller, Congressman from 
the Seattle district. Mr. Miller was much 
interested in the project, and he supported 
it during his years in Congress. 

In one of the early meetings, Mr. Miller 
made the following remark: “This project 
has much merit. However,” he said, “there 
are many such projects before the Congress 
at each session. This one will take its turn 
along with the others. Get all the facts 
and present them properly, and one day your 
project ill be authorized.” 

These words of wisdom from a fine states- 
man of many years ago bring us here today 
with carefully compiled facts and figures 
supporting the Shilshole breakwater. 

In 1931 Congressman Miller and Senator 
Wesley L. Jones were successful in prevailing 
upon Congress to authorize a hearing. Bus- 
iness conditions were depressed, and it was 
determined that the improvement was not 
needed at that particular time, 

The complete plans for the physical con- 
struction of the breakwater have been pre- 
pared by the Seattle district engineer's 
office, file No. C 2-4-1043, February 11, 1949. 
A copy of the plan is filed with this report. 

The improvements to be made by the city 
of Seattle are also shown on the map. 

In the words of the district engineer, the 
breakwater will be a small boat basin on 
the north side of the canal entrance of ap- 
proximately 72 acres in area, for the pro- 
tection and moorage of fishing and pleasure 
boats by the construction of a rock mound 
breakwater 4,200 feet long, and the 
area shoreward thereof to depths of 15 to 
10 feet; all at an estimated Federal cost of 
$3,064,808 (including $22,100 for navigation 
aids to be constructed by the United States 
Coast Guard) plus 625,000 annually for 
maintenance, 
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BENEFITS 


The benefits resulting from the construc- 
tion of the proposed Shilshole breakwater are 
many and varied. 

The inner harbor of the city of Seattle 
contains numerous terminals owned by in- 
dustries, the city and county, and Federal 
agencies; facilities for handling rafts of logs 
at 5 sawmills, 4 seaplane moorages, about 55 
private facilities for mooring, servicing, and 
repairing small craft, and several small-boat 
clubs, 

The port of Seattle operates a base for 
commercial fishing boats in Salmon Bay. 
This base has been recently expanded by an 
expenditure of more than $500,000 provided 
by a bond issue by a vote of the people. 

All outer harbor and Puget Sound trafe 
entering or leaving the inner harbor must 
pass through the locks. The breakwater 
would relieve the resulting congestion. 

Recreation craft make frequent passage 
through the canal in view of the attractive- 
ness of Puget Sound as a boating area, it 
being only second to New York in the num- 
ber of registered pleasure boats. 

One thousand two hundred commercial 
fishing boats moored in the inner harbor use 
the canal to reach the outside fishing 
grounds, the main fish markets, and process- 
ing plants and suppliers which are located 
on the outer harbor. 

The rafted log traffic is principally inbound 
through Shilshole Bay. Passage of log tows 
through the locks requires movement in sec- 
tions to designations above the locks while 
remaining sections are moored in Shileshole 
Bay at floats maintained by the Federal 
Government. The use of extra towboats is 
required to safeguard the log rafts in the 
open waters where the tows are subject to 
disintegration by storms, and to maintain 
channel clearance when log rafts are tempo- 
rarily moored in the basin below the locks. 

The construction of the breakwater will 
facilitate the movement of these logs at a 
substantial saving to the sawmills. 

The report of the United States Army 
Engineers shows that the canal accommo- 
dated 56,398 one-way trips by vessels in 1 
year. About 98 percent of the trips were 
made by vessels drawing 14 feet or less, in- 
cluding 16,992 trips by commercial fishing 
vessels drawing under 12 feet, and 18,716 
trips by recreational craft drawing less than 
12 feet. 

These craft would be accommodated by the 
proposed breakwater, and it would postpone 
the necessity of constructing an additional 
lock for many years, 

The report also states that an average of 
1,238,286 tons in vessels and 1,114,250 tons of 
rafted logs passed through the locks in the 
10-year period, 1938 to 1947, inclusive. A sur- 
vey reveals that the vessel tonnage has in- 
creased substantially in the past few years, 

Boats moving between Lake Washington 
and Puget Sound continually interrupt 
automobile traffic crossing the 4 bridges 
located at 15th Avenue NW., Fremont, Uni- 
versity and Montlake. The result is great 
inconvenience and loss of time to the general 
public. The Lochow & Fisher report has 
placed this loss at $160,580 annually. 

The district engineer has summarized his 
estimates of annual benefits by the construc- 
tion of the proposed breakwater as follows: 
Commercial fishing industry $114, 170 
Recreational boating and reduced 

bridge openings 160,810 


280, 980 
The benefit cost ratio ls 1.82 according to 
the Army engineers report. 
The Lochow & Fisher report ts based on 
the projected increased population figures 
for the year 1970. The City of Seattle Plan- 
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ning Commission places this estimate as 
670,000 people. 

The projection summarizes the benefits as 
follows: 


Fishing vessels......--........... $346, 000 


Private-boat owners — 109,600 
Creation of new business......... 71,560 
Reduced bridge openings — 161,780 
Increased county taxes 33,175 

Total annual benefits 722,115 


General benefits are as follows: 

Maintaining water levels sufficient to efi- 
ciently operate the locks during the extreme- 
ly dry seasons is a serious problem. In addi- 
tion to the problem of limiting the passage 
of vessels and commerce through the locks, 
industries using water facilities have been 
forced to retard operations, and residents 
residing on the shores of the lakes have been 
seriously inconvenienced and damaged by 
the receding shoreline. 

It is estimated that the Shilshole break- 
water operating as an auxiliary to the locks 
could result in a saving of from 6 to 10 inches 
of water when necessary 

A ferry operation from Shilshole Bay to 
Kitsap County was abandoned partly due to 
not being able to operate from the unpro- 
tected location. Increased population in 
north Kitsap County and north King County 
will demand reestablishment of & cross- 
sound ferry service at this location. The 
breakwater will make this possible, thereby 
serving thousands of people on both sides of 
the water. 

The small-boat industry, both repair and 
new boats, contributes substantially to the 
payrolls of the Seattle area. Our survey in- 
dicates that hundreds of people are not 
building or buying pleasure craft due to the 
congested conditions in the canal and locks, 
Also the time lost due to this congestion 
presents a serious problem to present boat- 
owners. The proposed breakwater would 
provide outside moorage for 1,100 of these 
boats, thereby contributing to the solution 
of the problem. 

The United States Coast Guard maintains 
a base on the inner harbor, Much benefit 
would come from utilizing space behind the 
breakwater for smaller craft operating in 
Puget Sound areas. Other Government 
agencies benefited would be Sand Point Na- 
val Air Station, United States Naval Reserve 
Station, United States Army Engineers, De- 
partment of Interior, United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service. These agencies have yes- 
sels which pass through the locks continu- 
ally. 

The city of Seattle has expended more 
than $150,000 in the past 20 years construct- 
ing and maintaining a roadway on Seaview 
Avenue along the shoreline adjacent to the 
proposed breakwater. The upkeep cost has 
been heavy due to the erosion from the surf 
from Shilshole Bay. 

The breakwater would provide & haven for 
small boats operating north and south on the 
west side of Puget Sound between Elliott 
Bay and Whidbey Island, a distance of 20 
miles. 

The project would create recreational 
benefits for thousands by providing facilities 
for boating, fishing, and picnicking. It would 
be located adjacent to Golden Gardens Park, 
one of Seattle's finest saltwater bathing 
beaches and parks. More than 200,000 people 
visited this park during the summer season 
of 1953. 

LOCAL PARTICIPATION 


The city of Seattle acquired title from the 
State of Washington to shore and tidelands 
adjacent to the proposed breakwater in 1929. 
The area is approximately 72 acres with more 
than 5,000 feet of shorelands. The appraised 
valuation is $430,000, 

To provide bulkheads along the shore to 
retain the dredge spoil, moorage facilities, 
utilities and parking area has been esti- 
mated by the district engineer to cost $1,- 
245,250, This cost is to be borne by the 
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city of Seattle. The operation of the moor- 
ing facilities will be under the supervision of 
the Seattle Park Department. 

The local interests have complied with all 
requirements of the Federal Government by 
agreeing to— 

(a) Furnish without cost to the United 
States all necessary lands, easements and 
rights-of-way and spoil disposal areas in- 
eluding the providing and maintaining of 
necessary bulkheads for retention of the 
spoll; 

(b) Provide. and maintain all alterations 
in utilities as required; 

(c) Hold and save the United States free 
from all damages that may result from con- 
struction and maintenance of the improve- 
ment; 

(d) Maintain project depths in the basin 
areas occupied by boat slips and stalls; 

(e) Provide, maintain, and operate suit- 
able mooring facilities including public land- 
ing with supply facilities, utilities, and park- 
ing area, open to all on equal terms. 

SUMMARY 


The Shilshole breakwater has been under 
consideration for more than 25 years. 

It has the approval of the Seattle Plan- 
ning Commission, all local interests in- 
volved, the Governor of the State of Wash- 
ington, the United States Army engineers 
and the Bureau of Budgets. 

Each and every requirement for local par- 
ticipation has been satisfied. 

Thousands of dollars have been expended 
by the United States Army engineers and 
local interests in providing complete plans 
and study of the project. 

The Lake Washington Ship Canal Locks 
are the Nation's busiest. They are second 
in size on this continent only to the Panama 
Locks. 

The breakwater is a proven necessity as 
an auxiliary to the locks, It will defer for 
many years the need for an expensive ad- 
ditional lock. 

It will provide money and jobs for hun- 
dreds through the expansion of the boating 
industry. 

It will save hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars for fishermen and industries located on 
the inner harbor. 

It will assist in conserving the water in 
the lakes during the dry season. 

Time and money will be saved by thou- 
sands of Seattle residents through reduced 
opening and closing of the four bridges 
crossing the canal. 

Small craft will be provided a haven in 
event of stormy weather with a saving to 
life and property. 

Thousands will be provided with addi- 
tional recreational features. 

This project has stood the test of time. 
Each year shows more pronounced need for 
the improvement. 

Hundreds of people in the Puget Sound 
area have been giving their time and money 
these many years toward the fina] approval 
of this project. 

Our hope is that today is the day that 
Congressman Miller spoke of 26 years ago, 
and that the Shilshole breakwater will get 
the approval of your committee. 


After the Geneva Failure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, t 


is with gratification that I note from the 
press as well as from the letters I re- 
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ceived from my constituents and fellow 
Americans all over the country the fav- 
orable response that was given to the 
remarks I made on the floor regarding 
the crisis in southeast Asia. I am also 
grateful to the radio and TV commenta- 
tors who spoke so glowingly of the idea 
that an Asian equivalent of the Atlantic 
Charter should be drafted and that the 
United States should participate in its 
drafting. 

We are engaged in a fight for men’s 
minds more than for the conquest of 
anything material. Man will fight for 
principles. They can be united only by 
a common ideal. Such ideal we must 
offer to the peoples of Asia. We must 
convince them that we are fighting for 
their freedom and that the faith that 
gives life to the principles we uphold is 
our faith in the dignity of man no matter 
whence he comes or the color of his skin. 
This was the basic idea behind my re- 
marks on the floor regarding Asia and 
I am happy that it was caught by all 
those who commented on it. 

With the unanimous consent of the 
House, I insert in the Recorp a recent 
address by Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, who 
was the keynote speaker at the national 
convention of the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce held in Colorado 
Springs this week. 

AFTER THE GENEVA FAILURE 
(Excerpts of address delivered by Gen. Carlos 

P. Romulo before the Junior Chamber of 

Commerce National Convention in Colo- 

rado Springs, Colo., June 16, 1954) 

I speak as a private citizen. I do not pre- 
sume to be the spokesman of the Philippine 
Government or of President Magsaysay on 
this particular subject. My views are my 
own and they are strictly personal. 

It was urged in the beginning that in 
Geneva our side should negotiate in good 
faith. The United States has done well to 
agree to this policy and has participated 
honestly in the deliberations of the Geneva 
Conference. Nobody may justly accuse the 
United States later of having negotiated in 
bad faith or of sabotaging the Conference. 
The record will be utterly clear on this point, 
and responsibility for the failure of the 
Geneva Conference will rest squarely on the 
shoulders of the Communists. 

However, it has now become apparent that 
our side is negotiating, not with reasonable 
people bent on peace, but with arrogant men 
who act as if they are victors dictating the 
terms of peace. 

But the arrogance of the Communists 1s 
Justified neither by what has happened in 
Korea nor by what is happening in Indo- 
china, The present situation in Korea 
clearly calls for a sincere effort on both sides 
to achieve the unification of that divided 
country by peaceful means, In Indochina 
a bloody and destructive war continues to 
rage, and there is need to put an end to the 
fighting on just and reasonable terms. In 
both cases, there is no reason for the Com- 
munists to feel that they have a right to 
win at the conference table what they have 
so far failed to win in the battlefield. 

It ls now generally agreed that the time for 
negotiations is nearly over and that the time 
for decision and action is near at hand. 

That decision will be one of the most difi- 
cult and far-reaching which the United 
States of America has to make since the Sec- 
ond World War. What are the alternatives 
for the free world? 

First, the United States can limit itself to 
the present policy of giving material assist- 
ance to the French in Indochina, leaving to 
the French the basic political and military 
decisions. This is the road to to the ultimate 
end, possibly quick disaster. 
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Second, the United States can decide 
boldly to do all that is necessary and all that 
lies in its power to halt the Communist ag- 
gression in southeast Asia through effective 
Political and military action in Indochina. 
This is the only road that promises favorable 
Tesults in the struggle against communism. 

It is necessary to emphasize that action 
must be both political and military. Mili- 
tary action alone may not win the fight, but, 
coupled with political action, it can prove to 
5 And I put the political phase 

t: 

It is also necessary to stress that in order 
to succeed, the United States must be pre- 
pared to give to this course all the resources 
of its moral and physical power. Confused 
and haphazard measures may be worse than 
nothing and would be doomed to fall. 

The political action must begin with a 
clear statement of America's purpose in 
southeast Asia. That statement should un- 
mistakably affirm that America’s purpose is 
not to support the colonial power of France 
in the region but solely to assist the peo- 
ple of the area in defending themselves 
against Communist aggression and tyranny. 
Secretary Dulles has already made this state- 
ment but, I must underscore, such a decla- 
ration should immediately be translated into 
action in two ways: First, by an effort on 
the part of the United States to formulate, 
together with the free states of the region 
an Atlantic Charter for Asia, and secondly, 
by making it clear to the French Govern- 
ment that as of the moment the United 
States intervenes directly in Indochina, it 
will assume direct charge of the political 
and military phases of the struggle including 
& guaranty of complete independence of the 
three Indochinese states. 

Two weeks ago I first advanced in a speech 
in Portland, Oreg., the idea of an Atlantic 
Charter for Asia. This was inspired by a 
Previous suggestion which President Mag- 
saysay had made last May as a precondition 
before pledging support of the American 
Proposal for united action in southeast Asia. 

Fundamentally, this proposal Is based on 
the principle that it is no less important for 
the United States to obtain the moral sup- 
Port of the free countries of Asia for effective 
united action in the region than it is to 
Secure the military support of England and 
France. 

Iam still of the opinion that military ac- 
tion alone cannot save southeast Asia from 
communism. 

The most massive military power cannot 
save people who do not want to be saved 
from communism. Conversely, the need for 
Massive military power would diminish in 
Proportion as the peoples who are threatened 
are themselves willing to assume their share 
of direct responsibility for fighting com- 
™munism. 

There is the further consideration that in 
the present intellectual and moral climate of 
America it is absolutely necessary that any 
military action which this country under- 
takes must, in order to succeed, have the 
Warm and determined support of the great 
Majority of the American people. That sup- 
Port will come only if it is made utterly 
Clear to them that such action is in the inter- 
est not only of their own national security 
but in the interest of the freedom of other 
Peoples who are themselves in the field fight- 
ing the common enemy. 

In short, it Is nec that united ac- 
tion in Indochina should have the support 
of the Asian peoples concerned as well as 
the overwhelming majority of the American 
People themselves. This twin support can 
Only be assured if the cause is just. The 
freedom of peoples from any form of tyranny 
Whatever is the only just cause in the con- 
text of the present struggle. 

This twin support would be most effective 
if assured by a declaration such as an 
Atlantic Charter for Asia to which I have 
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already referred. Such a declaration of 
principles would be a most appropriate meet- 
ing ground for the peoples of Asia and 
America in this time of crisis. 

It has been said that in the present crisis, 
it would not be possible to save southeast 
Asia with “mere words.” Nobody is trying 
to saye southeast Asia with mere words. 
What we are trying to do—what we should do 
at all cost—tis to establish certain sound 
moral principles on the basis of which south- 
east Asia may be saved for freedom. 

Too often in the past we have seen that 
victory without principle has ended in de- 
feat through moral bankruptcy. 

In southeast Asia, what we need to do above 
all is to regard the task not as a “salvage” 
operation for French colonial interest but 
as a bold operation to help millions of peo- 
ple defend their own freedom against Com- 
munist aggression and tyranny. 


The Strategic Air Command 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
Arnold Brophy, a special correspondent 
for Newsday, a daily publication on Long 
Island, has written a special story on the 
Strategic Air Command. Mr. Brophy, it 
seems to me, provides an adequate an- 
swer to those who say that we are un- 
prepared, In this modern age, it is a 
wonderful thing to see our military lead- 
ers acclimatize their thinking to the 
techniques and demands of the day. Mr. 
Brothy is to be congratulated for his 
task in a field of public education. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

WasHINGTON.—Strategic Air Command 
Planes and crews are primed to do their job: 
plaster Russia with atomic and hydrogen 
bombs if the Soviet Union attacks the free 
world. But can SAC deliver? 

Yes, say the men and women in SAC. Yes, 
say the Nation's top officials. Certainly, 
snorts the 48-year-old cold-blooded SAC 
commander, Gen. Curtis E. LeMay. 

Air Force Secretary Harold E. Talbott put 
it this way: “The offensive power of the 
Strategic Air Command is the keynote to 
our modern military strategy.” 

Defense Secretary Charles Wilson, appear- 
ing before a congressional committee re- 
cently, declared “The Russians are not going 
to start a war by dropping a a bomb on us 
when they know there is going to be im- 
mediate and massive retaliation.” 

And Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Air Force 
Chief of Staff, in evaluating SAC’s role, said: 
“Since our national objective is to deter war, 
our Strategic Air Force and its deterrent ef- 
fect are vital to the security of the United 
States and the free world. 

“To insure maximum operating effective- 
ness, we have a rigorous training program 
within the Strategic Air Command. We are 
modernizing our strategic force with jet 
bombers whose performance will greatly in- 
crease our strategic potential.” 

KEYNOTE OF STRATEGY 


Talbott, who lives in Old Westbury, said: 
“I'm sure that it appears clear to you that 
air power and especially the offensive power 
of the Strategic Air Command is the key- 
note to our modern military strategy. Our 
earnest hope for peace finds its greatest sup- 
port in the massive striking power of our 
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Strategic Air Force, coupled with the growing 
capabilities of our air defense.” 

LeMay, a cigar-smoking, determined soldier 
who has been called the “architect of syste- 
matic destruction,” would not hesitate if he 
were ordered to unleash the tremendous de- 
structive power under his command. That 
is, he explains, his job. He demands per- 
fection and if he is satisfied with the poten- 
tial of his command now, he isn't saying so, 
He is constantly measuring the combat ca- 
pability of his organization, looking for 
ways of improving it. But when he is not 
happy with something, those who caused 
his concern learn about it very quickly. 

And LeMay isn’t happy about one tmport- 
ant aspect of SAC, the manpower situation. 
SAC is, he said, only as strong as its men and 
equipment. 

There are some 15,000 people in the elite 
Air Force arm. LeMay watches over them 
carefully, always aware of his responsibility, 
always seeking a new device to make SAC 
more efficient, After touring several SAC 
bases throughout the country, the weakest 
link in the chain soon became apparent. 
That is the constant, frustrating struggle to 
keep sharply trained airmen and officers 
avallable in case the bell rings for a global 
war, 

TOP AIRMEN 

The airmen in SAC are the cream of the 
crop. And the heavy-jowled general who is 
their boss works hard to make sure that the 
cream does not sour. LeMay, who spurned 
an invitation to eat with a group of staff 
colonels with the curt statement, “A man 
should have dinner with his friends and the 
commanding general has no friends,” has 
his own machine system of measuring the 
men in his command. Sentiment has no 
place in it. 

But the system has to accept certain facts 
and evaluate accordingly. There is no doubt 
that LeMay has done wonders with what 
he has available. LeMay, however, has no 
control over Congress or the attitude of the 
pepole toward the Air Force. It is these 
that cause him the most concern. 

It takes 3 years to train a SAC crewman. 
Since GI's serve 4-year enlistments and the 
Air Force only gets maximum output from 
a trained technician for the final year, 
There is a steady turnover. 

REPLACEMENTS A PROBLEM 

SAC officials said they did not have any 
statistics as to replacements. But they 
agreed that it is a problem. After being 
schooled by the Government, many airmen 
and officers hang up their uniforms for 
civilian clothes and jobs at much higher 
salaries. Often, it is the little things other 
than money that bother the GI’s. 

One SAC aviator at Lockburne Air Force 
Base, Columbus, Ohio, told me it wasn't just 
money with him and several of his friends. 
“The enlistment. posters talk about free 
medical care for dependents,” he said. 
“Where? I haven't been able to find any.“ 

A major at a SAC base in Texas said he 
would resign his commission soon. “I’m not 
looking for a pat on the back all of the time,” 
he declared. “But the sacrifices—and not 
just financial—that we are making are not 
appreciated outside, It's too rough on the 
women.” 

The major, who has 10 years of service, 
earns $5,157.36 a year base pay. He plans 
to accept a position with a private concern 
for $12,000 a year. 

LeMay, a four-star general, earns slightly 
more than $15,000 a year, including flight 
pay and other allowances, His base salary 
is $11,459.60, 

Aware that these things are important, 
LeMay 1s fighting for the best deal possible 
for those who live with the shadow of war 
in their living rooms. “They realize that 
they will never get rich in the military sery- 
ice,” he said. “And they don't expect to do 
so. But there has to be compensation for 
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the Important contribution these people are 
making. Appreciation, recognition by the 
public is important. The so-called fringe 
benefits—medical care, better living quar- 
ters—are some of the things needed to indi- 
cate to the honest men and women in the 
service that the country is thinking of them, 
that they are not wasting their careers in 
military service.” 

The manpower problem is a genuine one. 
Judging from what LeMay says, what his 
staff officers say, what his fliers think and 
from what I saw on a 4,476-mile tour of 
SAC installations, the problem, while mak- 
ing LeMay’s task tougher, hasn't stopped 
SAC from becoming, as Twining puts it, “the 
best trained and finest equipped long-range 
striking force in the world. It is capable of 
delivering on short notice the highest yield 
nuclear weapons on targets located any place 
in the world during daytime or nighttime.” 

The men who ride in the transcontinental 
bombers know they can deliver on a single 
mission more death and destruction than 
was unleashed during all the bombing raids 
on Germany and Japan in World War II. 
They know that no American bombing mis- 
sion has ever been turned away from a target 
by enemy action, And they know their 
target is Russia, 


GI Bill: Ten Years After 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Post of June 22, 1954: 

GI Bru: TEN Years AFTER 

Ten years ago today, President Roosevelt 
signed into law the Servicemen's ReadJust- 
ment Act, popularly called the GI bill, mi- 
tiating a new American concept of national 
responsibility for its former servicemen. In 
the past, the Federal Government, for the 
most part, concerned itself with the civilian 
rehabilitation of the disabled veterans. The 
physically able veterans were kissed off with 
a bonus, in one form or another, and then 
forgotten. 

The GI bill, however, established a new 
national policy: to give our former GI's the 
opportunity to help themselves make up 
for the precious time they lost in war ser- 
vice. During the past decade, millions of 
veterans eagerly took advantage of this op- 
portunity—to the benefit of themselves and 
to the enrichment of the Nation. 

More than 7,800,000 former GI's—1 out 
of 2 World War II veterans—hurried to catch 
up, at least in part, with their interrupted 
training—in school, in college, on the job, 
and on the farm. As a result, the veteran's 
educational level advanced and his income 
increased; the Nation's reservolr of pro- 
fessional and skilled manpower was sub- 
stantially increased. Veterans’ Administra- 
tion calculates that the additional income 
taxes paid by these higher-income former 
GI citizens will add $1 billion a year in in- 
come taxes to the United State Treasury. 

GI bill loans, guaranteed by VA, have per- 
mitted 3,600,000 veterans to purchase homes, 
farms, or establish themselves in business; 
and there have been other benefits stem- 
ming from this historic legislation. There 
were some abuses, but these have been 
pretty much eliminated, through the knowl- 
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edge gained by experience, in the Korean 
veterans’ version of the GI bill. 

The 10 years of the GI bill have clearly 
demonstrated that given an opportunity to 
catch up, the bulk of American youth will 
make the most of it—to their benefit, and 
to the benefit of the Nation. 


Germany and America 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Volksbote is the most important new- 
paper of the German expellees in Ger- 
many, of whom there are approximately 
9 million in West Germany. This news- 
paper represents the views of the Sude- 
ten German expellees and has editions 
for the East German and southeast Ger- 
man expellees as well. 

It is my understanding that the 
Volksbote was the original newspaper 
in Germany to call for a realistic Ger- 
man-American cooperation and friend- 
ship program in the fight against com- 
munism, It has published a series of 
articles about outstanding Americans, 
like those who are mentioned in the ar- 
ticles, and has done its best to show the 
people of Germany the men who are 
fighting the Communist influence in 
America. 


We all know that American money has 
subsidized other newspapers in Ger- 
many and, according to my information, 
they have not carried on the Communist 
fight with the same spirit nor as effec- 
tively as has the Volksbote. 


The Volksbote thus shows itself to be 
a pioneer in the work of fighting com- 
munism and is bringing America and 
Germany together, and a great deal of 
praise is due the editor in chief, Mr. 
Frank Gaksch, who himself is a Sudeten 
German expellee. 

The first article from the Volksbote is 
as follows: 

GERMANY AND AMERICA: THE Forum POLICY 
WILL BR FRIENDSHIP AND COOPERATION WITH 
THE Untren STATES or NORTH Amentca—A 
New STRATEGY FOR PRESERVING PEACE AND 
DEFEATING COMMUNISM—Part I 

(By Robert Winter) 

After the defeat in 1945, Germany was 
surrounded by Communists and delivered to 
them. In the east where Stalin, Beria, 
Kaganovic, and all those others—and in the 
West, in America there was an army of cryp- 
to-Communists. Other areas too fell under 
direct Communist rule thanks to this cooper- 
ation of the Communists in the East and in 
the West, as e. g., China or Central Europe, 
This was the time of the great triumph 
of the Communist world conspiracy and Ger- 
many seemed to be lost. 

It soon appeared, however, that the rule 
of the crypto-Communists in America was 
by far not so stable as that of the Commu- 
nists in Russia. Real, true Americans—as 
they had once led their country in tts great 
past—started to make their voice heard. 
What followed was one of the most gratify- 
ing developments which had ever taken place 
in history. America began to awake out of 
her crypto-communism to Americanism. 
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America began to transform herself from a 
country of communism, treason, hypocrisy, 
and corruption into a land of patriotism and 
greatness. ; 

This development is by far not yet at its 
end. We are living right in it. Its result, 
however, can be clearly and unequivocally 
forecasted: The rule of the alien, strange 
Communists will be ended and the great 
Christian country will regain its freedom. 
At the helm of the free world, America will 
finally return the freedom also to the slaves 
of communism in the east. 


USHER L, BURDICK 


The German expellees who have been the 
principal victim of the Communists—15 mil- 
lions of these were expelled and 3 millions 
killed by the Communists—and who are the 
logical sharpest anti-Communists, were able 
to experience, à short time ago, the practical 
effects of this great change in America. 
The Honorable USHER L. BURDICK, Represent- 
ative in the House of Representatives from 
the State of North Dakota, inserted, in Au- 
gust 1953, in the United States Concrrs- 
SIONAL RECORD a description on the expulsion 
of the Sudeten Germans from National- 


. Front-Czechoslovakia by the Communists, 


and in March 1954 a long historical and po- 
litical representation of the Sudeten German 
case. Mr. Burpick is an upright, great man 
and statesman, who is used to act independ- 
ently and proudly, and who does not fear the 
mighty anti-German propaganda in America 
and who is always ready to stand for right 
and truth. His name is forever written in 
the history of the German expellees and— 
since the problem of the German expellees 
and that of the German eastern territories is 
the German problem, the chief problem of 
Germany—it is written in the history of the 
entire German nation, 

This great assistance which Mr. BURDICK 
has given to the German expellees is em- 
phasized by his statesmanlike greatness. 
For Mr. Burnrcx is today one of the foremost 
great Americans who lead the present fight 
against the inner Communist conspiracy in 
America. He is an adversary of interna- 
tional communism, of the internationalists, 
of the world federalists who would like to 
force upon the world a kind of erypto-Com- 
munist and collectivist world government, 
which—as Mr. Burpick says—would enslave 
all governments. Mr. BURDICK is also against 
the United Nations, which is inimical to the 
Constitution of the United States. “If the 
purpose is to destroy this Government, the 
taxpayers should not be asked to contribute 
to their own destruction,” Mr. BURDICK said. 

Representative BurnIckK is also one of the 
sharpest critics of the Communist infiltra- 
tion of American universities. So he 
criticized the former President of the Co- 
lumbia University, saying that he is going 
around in Europe while his professors sré 
Communists. “These professors are more 
Russian armies" declared Mr. BURDICK, 

Mr. Burorck has also criticized the 
British Empire; and he opposes sharply 
Britain's trade with Red China. American 
should support only those nations which 
support the American actions. Since ever 
against Truman, Acheson, Morganthau etc- 
Mr. Burdick declared that the secret agree- 
ments of Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
created nothing but a temporary situation. 

In the person of Representative Bunvick 
the hopes of the German expellees and those 
of the German anti-Communists unite them- 
sclyes in a perfect way. Indeed, for such 
an America, for such a country of justice 
and anti-Communism and the German ex- 
pellees and the German nation can have 
full sympathy and admiration. 

SENATOR ROBERT A. TAFT 

Another great American, the late leader 
of the Republican majority in the United 
States Senate, Senator Robert A. Taft de- 
serves also to be mentioned in the first 
place. Taft is author of an anti-Communist 
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Strategy which is the only and exclusively 
right one, and which can save and will save 
Germany. Because of this his wise policy— 
apart from his general pro-German atti- 
tude—Taft deserves to be called a great 
friend of the German people. 

His political strategy, as he formulated it 
during his campaign in 1952 in many 
Speeches for the Republican nomination for 
United States Presidency, was as follows: 

1. America should build up an enor- 
mously great Air Force and should obtain a 
technical and scientific superiority, espe- 
Clally in the feld of atomic science, in order 
to prevent, in case of war, a fight with the 
Russian masses on the European (and mainly 
German soll), and to hit Russia, at the very 
beginning of war directly at home, in the 

ussian cities and factories, and to destroy 
her. Thus it will be possible to prevent a 
War at all, since Russia can never attack an 
America superior in both, in techniques and 
in her Air Force. 

2. A substantial change and improvement 
of the American anti-Communist ideological 
Wartare in the radio broadcasts to the East, 
as Mr. Taft considered the present warfare 
(as It is manifested in the programs of the 
Voice of America and Radio Free Europe) 
completely inadequate. 

3. When the time will be mature, an effec- 
tive support on materials has to be given to 
the underground agencies in the East, so 
that the Communist regime could be dis- 
integrated and destroyed from within, with- 
Out a war at all. 

This is a strategy really gifted by genius, 
Which Is able to-bring about the liberation of 
the East without war and, in case of war, 
to prevent by intelligent and responsible act- 
ing the eradication of the Europeans and the 
Germans. This is the strategy which is dead- 
ly for the Communists, and it is therefore 
that the crypto-Communists in the United 
States have done everything in order to pre- 
vent a nomination of Mr. Taft. 

Everybody who has worked against this 
Policy has worked for Communist interests. 
Everybody who is not for a great, enormous 
Air Force, but for great land armies which 
Should meet each other on the European soil 
with Bolshevist armies, everybody who is 
for the handing over of atomic secrets to 
Others, and thus against the development of 
a great technical superiority in America, 
everybody who is for a delay in the atomic 
research, works in the sense of those traitors 
who, once in 1945, handed over German sci- 
entists to the Soviet Union, and who allowed 
the atomic spies to work in America. Such 
™men work for communism, for they work 
against the development of the Western tech- 
nical superiority—against the natural weap- 
On by means of which the West is and can 
be stronger than Russia—and thus they work 
towards a future war between land armies 
in the Korean style, maybe with atomic guns, 
On the European and the German soil, re- 
Sulting in the eradication of the Europeans 
and the Germans. Such a policy was the one 
which the adversaries of Taft have always 
followed. 

Taft has always been for the freedom and 
Independence of any nation. He declared: 

“When not carried to excess, nationalism is 
the basis of Individual freedom and patriot- 
ism and other qualities which make life 
worth living. Therefore in making the peace 
Settlement, we must provide for the self- 
determination of nations and we must do 
it with more skill and less theory than was 
used at Versailles.” 

Taft has always been against unnational 
Superstates; he declared that such states 
would be no more free and democratic, for 
their governments would be dominated by 
Cliques and pressure groups and the citi- 
Zens of Individual states would have no di- 
rect access to the government of such super- 
State. According to the plans of Taft, the 
World should be a free community of indi- 
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vidual independent nations which America 
would lead by example. Only such a free 
communitly—and no superstate—is the 
guarantee of freedom and democracy. 

Because of his aims—since he wanted to 
isolate American science from Communist 
spies, since he wanted to isolate America 
from superstates with Communists and So- 
cialists, since he desired that all nations 
should enjoy freedom and independence, 
since he wanted to isolate them from their 
suppressors and since he did not want Amer- 
ica to enter World War II, but wanted to 
isolate America from an alliance with the 
Soviet Union, Taft was called an isolationist 
by the Communists, the crypto-Commu- 
nists, and blockheads. Let us note that the 
name “isolationist” is a mame which the 
Communists and blockheads give to great 
Americans, instead of designations such as 
“patriot” or “intelligent anti-Communist.” 

The Taft men constitute the majority of 
the Republicans in Congress. This is of 
importance for Germany, since only the 
United States can defeat the Soviet Union, 
recall the agreement of Teheran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam, and enable the return of the ex- 
pellees. 

The strategy of Taft may finally effect the 
abolition of communism without war. An 
American who wants the best for his own 
country like Taft, wants also the best for 
Germany and the entire anti-Communist 
world. This is a great compliment for Amer- 
ica and the greatest hope for Germany as 
well as for the non-Communist and non- 
Socialist world. 

GEN. DOUGLAS MAC ARTHUR 


General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
is one of the greatest sons of the American 
Nation. I do not want to mention here his 
glorious military career, his wise strategy 
during World War II which saved millions 
of lives, not only of American soldiers but 
also of his Japanese adversaries. Nor do I 
want to quote here his opinions as a general, 
who, nevertheless, is the greatest enemy of 
war and bloodshed, nor his statesmanlike 
skill and wisdom which won him the love 
and admiration of the defeated Japanese 
people. 

I only desire to mention the fact that 
General Douglas MacArthur is one of the 
best experts on Communist international 
conspiracy. Therefore, he is hated by the 
Communists. These are his words: 

“Foremost of these forces is that directly, 
or even more often indirectly, allied with the 
scourge of imperialistic communism. It has 
infiltrated into positions of public trust and 
responsibility—into journalism, the press, 
the radio, and the schools. 

“It seeks through covert manipulation of 
the civil power and the media of public in- 
formation and education to pervert the 
truth, impair respect for moral values, sup- 
press human freedom and representative 
government, and, in the end, destroy our 
faith in our religious teachings. 

“This evil force, with neither spiritual 
base nor moral standard, rallies the ab- 
normal and subnormal elements among our 
citizenry and applies internal pressure 
against all things we hold decent and all 
things that we hold right—the type of pres- 
sure which has caused many Christian 
nations abroad to fall. 

“What, I have been asked, is our greatest 
internal menace? If I were permitted but 
one sentence of reply, but one phrase of 
warning, it would be end invisible govern- 
ment based upon propaganda and restore 
truly representative government based upon 
truth.” 

So Douglas MacArthur understands com- 
munism exactly in the same way as the 
Germans have always understood it. It is, 


therefore, no wonder that he is being hated - 


by the Communists exactly as much as the 
Germans. In addition, it is, therefore, no 
wonder that he has been always friendly 
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toward the Germans. Around General Mac- 
Arthur there have been, after all, Americans 
of German origin, for example, the Chief of 
Intelligence in the Far East, Maj, Gen. 
Charles A. Willoughby. 

In 1951 Gen. Dougias MacArthur said about 
the Germans before the Senate Investigations 
Committee: 

“I believe that the termination of hostil- 
ities should be a definite and definitive thing, 
and it should not carry with it the punitive 
potentialities, the mortifications, the in- 
delible wounds that go to some people in the 
occupied country that did nothing but dis- 
play patriotism for their own country and 
its cause, good or bad. 

“The German people were a mature race, 
If the Anglosaxon was say 45 years of age in 
his development, in the sciences, the arts, 
divinity, culture, the Germans were quite as 
mature. 

“Now, you are not going to change the 
German nature. He will come back to the 
path that he believes is correct, by the pres- 
sure of public opinion, by the pressure of 
world philosophies, by his own interests and 
many other reasons, and he in my belief will 
develop his own Germanic tribe along the 
lines that he himself believes in, which do 
not in many basic ways differ from our own.” 

The speeches of MacArthur sound like high 
noble prayers. 

“I have seen In the faces of the American 
people that to which Mr. Lincoln propheti- 
cally referred. I have clearly seen that the 
soul of liberty is still living and vibrant in 
the American heart. It is neither Demo- 
cratic nor Republican, but American. It will 
assert itself by constitutional process and 
with invincible force in the battle to save 
the Republic. The people will still rule.” 

No doubt that this great man must be re- 
spected by friends and foes and that when 
America will once be led by such men, she 
would automatically take that position of 
leadership among other nations which Taft 
had in mind and which cannot be bought 
by money. 

SENATOR JOE M'CARTHY 

The Germans knew that in 1945, together 
with the Americans, communism came from 
the West too. They had no respect whatso- 
ever of the mental qualities of those who 
considered themselves Democrats, but in 
reality were merely stupid servants of crypto- 
Communists. They are used to speak of 
them in sharp words. 

No German, however, can condemn more 
sharply these people, their servitude to com- 
nunism and their stupidity than the 
Americans are doing themselves today. 
These Americans are rehabilitating the name 
of the American Nation and cleaning it from 
the Communist treason which had brought 
the Soviets as far as the Elbe and which was 
guilty of the loss of China, cost the lives 
of 3 million German expellees and forced 
18 million Germans into an alien and hated 
slavery. 

It is criminal stupidity—in the best case— 
and treason—in the worst case—as Senator 
Joe McCakTHY uses to call these treacherous 
actions of the American past. 

“I do not think we need fear too much 
about the Communists dropping atomic 
bombs on Washington. They would kill too 
many of their friends that way” declared 
Senator McCarTay in his historical speech 
on the Senate floor, on June 14, 1951. 

Since McCarty reveals and doublecrosses 
so effectfully the Communists and their sly 
methods, the Communists in America make 
a great fuss about McCartuy’s methods, a 
fuss which is being repeated by vain and 
empty blockheads. We can understand why 
Senator McCartuy is hated by all Commu- 
nists and slandered in the entire American 
crypto-Communist press and why they op- 
erate against him with such trifle things 
as the Stevens-Shine case, if we know that 
he considers the greatest danger for America 
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not those overt members of the Communist 
Party, but the secret Communists in the 
press, the radio, Government, etc, He said: 

“This must be the result of a great con- 
spiracy, a conspiracy on a scale so immense 
as to dwarf any previous such venture in 
the history of mah. A conspiracy of infamy 
so black that, when it is finally exposed, its 
principals shall be forever deserving of the 
maledictions of all honest men.” 

McCartTny originates from an Irish-Ger- 
man family from the State of Wisconsin. He 
had saved the lives of 16 German soldiers, 
falsely accused in the so-called Malmedy 
trial, He is the author of a Senate resolu- 
tion calling for the rearmament of Western 
Germany. Just as he stands at the very 
top of the friends of Germany in America, is 
he the leader of the anti-Communist Ameri- 
cans—his name was taken over by the awak- 
ening American patriotism, Americanism— 
“McCarthyism.” 

When the New York Times wanted to con- 
vince the Americans that McCartny harms 
the American reputation abroad, it quoted 
also voices of the German press. This press 
has, however, nothing to do with the German 
people. While the Morgenthau plan has not 
been effected in the economic life of Ger- 
many, the very same plan was fully realized 
in the German press. 

The well-known Morgenthau press in Ger- 
many attacks McCarrny and slanders him, 
exactly as the crypto-Communists and their 
press do it in the United States of America. 
But it has nothing to do with the real opinion 
of the German people. The Germans know 
that McCartuy’s foes have always been their 
foes too. If the Germans were against Mc- 
Canruy—as the New York Times would like 
to present it—then they would act against 
every reason, every intelligence. 

McCarruy is a fighting man, a sincere 
patriot, a dramatic fighter for the cause of 
freedom, and one of the greatest orators who 
has ever been born. He is a brilliant man, 
of whom every nation can be proud. 

How actual are, after all, his words which 
he uttered 3 years ago in the United States 
Senate, on June 14, 1951: 

“And fot 5 years those diplomats have done 
nothing to clear up the situation. Period- 
ically, our State Department has talked of 
rearming Western Germany. But it ts noth- 
ing but talk—words apparently planted to 
lull the American people into a sense of se- 
curity. Clever administration of sleeping 
tablets, if you please.” 

CONGRESSMAN CIIARLES J. KERSTEN 

The chairman of the Committee on Com- 
munist Aggression, Representative CHARLES 
J. KERSTEN, is one of the main defenders of 
the really American concept that every na- 
tion has the right for national independence; 
and he is being considered by the European 
peoples who are longing for national free- 
dom, such as the Baltics, the Slovaks, 
Ukrainians and others, as their main hero. 

Mr. Kensren is the author of the Policy of 
Liberation. For many years he is fighting 
for an energetic policy against the Soviet 
Union which requires: 

1, To recall the diplomatic recognition of 
the Communist regimes, 

2. To exclude the Communist delegates 
from the United Nations, 

3. To build up national military units out 
of the eastern nations in Europe which 
would be a strong magnet of defection for 
the soldiers in the East. 

4. To assist the forces of the liberation 
movements in the East. 

5. To interrupt every trade with the East. 

6. To bring about the definitive dissolution 
of the Communist system in the East by 
supporting the underground agencies. 

How different sounds this firm, active, 
anti-Communist policy of Representative 
EKersTEN when compared with the empty, 
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unsincere phrases of men who merely speak 
and never act. 

These are Mr. KERSTEN's words: 

“Mr. Speaker, this ls no time for a counsel 
of timid and superficial fear. This is a 
time for faith in human liberty. The people 
behind the Iron Curtain still have that faith. 
Have we?“ 

I compared, in an article, Mr. KERSTEN with 
President Lincoln. KERSTEN is the incarna- 
tion of freedom and justice, which used to 
be once great ideals of America, He is a 
man with a great future, a hope for all slaves 
of communism, and it will be him whose 
great forelgn policy will once liberate the 
world, 


Germany and America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
German newspaper Volksbote, which 
represents the views of the various ex- 
pellee groups in Germany, carried an 
article by Robert Winter, covering the 
future policy of cooperation between 
Germany and America. The article rep- 
resents the editorial policy of the Volks- 
bote, whose editor in chief is Mr. Frank 
Gaksch, a Sudeten German expellee. 

The article is as follows: 


GERMANY AND AMERICA: THE Future Porter 
WILL Be FRIENDSHIP AND COOPERATION WITH 
THE UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA— 
A New STRATEGY FOR PRESERVING PEACE AND 
DEFEATING COMMUNISM—ParT II 


(By Robert Winter) 
BENATOR WILLIAM E. JENNER 


Another great American is. Senator WIL- 
LIAM E. JENNER, who presides over the Senate 
Subcommittee on Inner Security and stands 
like McCarTHY in the fight against the 
American crypto-Communists. 

Senator Jenner declared about the Com- 
munists: 

“They were moving efficiently, quietly, 
with brilliant strategical skill, to take over 
a large share of our national life—industry, 
labor, the schools, the press, the local parties, 
They used the age-old instruments of politi- 
cal gangsters in search of absolute power. 
These instruments are bribery and punish- 
ment, the carrot and the stick.“ 

But they never look the least bit like 
Communists. It takes months or years for 
Us to warn our people of the new disguise." 

“Their only interest was power, power for 
themselves and for the little group of servile 
courtiers wbo joined. them in the hope of 
sharing in the crumbs that fell from the 
table.” 

“They seek to capture whichever is stronger 
of our 2 parties at the moment. They use it 
as the parasite uses a host, as the ivy uses 
the oak. 

“They will stay like ticks, until we pluck 
each one, by his head, out of the spot where 
he sucks the blood of the American people 
to make himself fat and strong. That work 
of surgery must go on.“ 

It is clear that Mr. Jenner has the same 
interpretation of communism which the 
Germans have always had. It is, therefore, 
no wonder that he is being so much hated 
by the Communists as Senator Mocanrux or 
the Germans, 


“We do not intend to let the United States 
be destroyed from within. We intend to de- 
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stroy the invading armies of Soviet fifth 
columnists and we shall continue in that 
fight until all our hidden enemies are routed, 
and our people can turn again to their true 
interests, without fear of a stab in the back.” 

All these men are conscious of the great- 
ness of their duty and of their time, “I have 
set my course by the pole star of American 
liberty,” said Mr. JENNER in January 1954 in 
Indianapolis. 


OTHER GREAT AMERICANS 


Senator Par McCarran is the author of 

the new immigration law which should pro- 
tect America in the future against the in- 
filtration of international Communists and 
keep up the present composition of the 
American people; and which allots the 
greatest quota to the British, Germans, and 
Irishmen. Every German who has doubted 
that the Americans are able to have real 
patriotism, can sce from the work of Senator 
McCarran that there are men in America 
who love their country and who fight for it. 
“In the name of God, in the name of the 
people of America, let us override this veto” 
said Senator McCarran before the vote in the 
Senate, which then really overrode the veto 
of Truman against McCarran’'s immigration 
law. 
Representative Hanon H. VELDE, chairman 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities 
of the House of Representatives, declared 
himself for an absolute abolishment of the 
secret agreements of Teheran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam which resulted in the expulsion of 
the Eastern Germans and the enslavement 
of the Soviet Zone of Germany. His words 
were: “There can be no compromising or ap- 
peasement of communism.” 

Other very able members of the latter's 
committee are the Representatives KIr 
CLARDY, DONALD L. Jackson, and Francis E. 
Walrrx, who Is also coauthor of the McCar- 
ran immigration law. The Senators EVERETT 
MCKINLEY Dmxksen, Kart E. Munot, and 
CHARLES E. Potrer are outstanding members 
of the McCarthy committce, in which is 
working also Senator Henry C, DwoxsHak. 
Senator HERMAN WELKER from the Jenner 
committee now investigates the members of 
the Red Council of Free Czechoslovakia, 
Senator JohN W. Enickzn was author of an 
amendment to the American. Constitution 
which was destined to protect this Consti- 
tution against foreign encroachment, espe- 
cially by the United Nations, and to preserve 
full freedom to the American people; and to 
render impossible, in the future, such disas- 
trous secret deals as those of Yalta and 
Potsdam. Representative CARROLL REECE in- 
troduced a resolution according to which 
rich private foundations should be investi- 
gated; private foundations which, as known, 
stand also behind leftist Radio Free Europe 
in Munich. Representative Alvin M. Bent- 
ley, like Mr. Kersten, is a fighter for frecdom 
and independence for any nation, exactly as 
the former Representative O. K. Armstrong. 
Senator Homer E. Capenarr and Represent- 
ative FRED E. Buspry are both friends of the 
German people. Representative ALDERT H. 
Boscu, vice president of the Steuben Society 
of America, is one of the chief adversaries of 
the expulsion of the Eastern and Sudeten 
Germans. Senator WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
the leader of the Republican majority in the 
United States Senate, and Senator HOMER 
FERGUSON, chairman of the Republican pol- 
icy committee in the Senate, are both sharp, 
anti-Communists. Senator Hun BUTLER 
has already intervened in favor of German 
interests. Another friend of the German 
people is Senator Jones MARSHALL BUTLER. 
Senator Wiruutam N. Lancer, who 18 also from 
the State of North Dakota, like Mr. BURDICK, 
has great merits on the German expellees. 
One of the most intelligent adversaries of 
communism and friend of the independence 
for all nations is the young Representative 
Trmornuy P, SHEERAN. The chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, 
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Representative ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD, 18 also 
an anti-Communist, exactly as the Members 
of Congress: CLARE E. HOFFMAN, James E. 
VaN ZANDT, and JoHN Taner. Two of the best 
experts on communism in America are the 
former Representative John E. Rankin and 
Representative Martin Dies. Senstor Harry 
FLoop Byg, too, has the sympathies of Mc- 
CarTHY. Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS de- 
clared himself for the abolishment of the 
expulsion of the Eastern and of the Sudeten 
Germans. Senator Enwaap Martin and Sen- 
ator ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL have both sym- 
pathies for the German people. The Sena- 
tors H. A. SmtrH and A. Wrxr have also ef- 
fectively intervened in favor of the German 
people, Senator STYLES Brmcrs belongs to 
the leading antl-Communists in the United 
States Senate. Representative Lestm C. 
ARENDS was a Taft-man. The Representa- 
tives PauL W. SHAFER, GORDON H. SCHERER, 
Dantet A. RezD, H. R. Gross, LAWRENCE H. 
Smrra belong also to this group of patriotic 
Americans, exactly as the Senators J. GLENN 
Bratt, Grorce W. MALONE, EUGENE D. MIL- 
Lr, and the Representatives E. Y. BERRY, 
Frank T. Bow, COURTNEY W. CAMPBELL, 
Patt. D. DAGUE, MARGUERITE Srrrr CHURCH, 
GLENN R. Davis, E. L. FORRESTER, H. R. GROSS, 
Burr P. HARRISON, GEORGE A. DONDERO, WIL- 
Liam H. HARRISON, Warne L. Hays, PATRICK 
J. HILLINGS, JOsEPH F. Hott, THOMAS A. JEN- 
KINS, BEN F. JENSEN, CHARLES RAPER JONAS, 
Encar A. JONAS, B. W. KEARNEY, KENNETH B. 
KeaTInc, Russet V. Mack, Ray J. MADDEN, 
Noan M. Mason, A. L. MILLER, BARRATT 
O'Hara, Joszrn P. O'HARA, James T. PATTER- 
Son, PHILIP J. PHILBIN, RicHARD H. Porr. L. 
MENDEL RIVERS, KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, ER- 
Rerr P. SCRIVNER, DEWEY SHORT, CHARLES W. 
VURSELL, ALVIN E. O'KONSKI, JOHN BELL WIL- 
Liams, JOHN M. VoryYs, Jesse P. WoLCOTT, 
Huca D. Scorr, Jr., J. FRANK WILSON, WINT 
Burra, and Jon J. RILEY. The Speaker of 
House of Representatives, Representative 
Josera W. MAaRTIN, Jr., hoped, exactly as we 
did, that General MacArthur would become 
the Republican presidential candidate of 
1952. Representative WILLIAM JENNINGS 
Bryan Dorn has not only the name, but also 
the high opinion of a Secretary of State in 
the Wilson government who resigned on pro- 
test against measures of the Wilson adminis- 
tration which, in the end, caused America’s 
entrance in World War I against Germany. 

These men, of whose statesmaniike and 
human greatness history will once report in 
the same way as it is reporting of the found- 
ers of the American Republic, stand at the 
heim of other great Americans who consti- 
tute the majority in the United States Con- 
gress and who have nothing to do with the 
actions of the American Government of the 
Past, nor with its then representatives, and 
who represent the true greatness of their 
Nation. 

THE FUTURE GERMAN POLICY 


So we see that there are men in America 
Who are exactly against communism as the 
Germans are, who condemn the actions of 
the American Government of the past which 
have brought so much suffering and injustice 
&nd whose world philosophy is the same as 
that of the Germans and whose greatness 
and intelligence fulfill all German expects- 
tions. These men have the same aims— 
including the redress of the injustice which 
Was done to Europe and Germany by the 
Communists. Their aims, their policy, their 
Opinions are the same ones as those of the 
Germans. 


From this identity of aims and ideals re- 
Sults the natural consequence of an abso- 
lute cooperation between Germany and 
America in the future, of a friendship and 
Cooperation between Germans and Ameri- 


The Americans are the natural allies for 
any. This alliance cannot be substi- 
tuted by any European Federation. An al- 
lance which would be enforced, merely on 
the basis of territorial neighborhood would 
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bring as less freedom to Germany as a super- 
state could bring to the people of the United 
States, consisting of United States of Amer- 
ica, Mexico, and Guatemala, 

Moreover, I cannot see an honest and sin- 
cere unification in efforts which in reality, 
under the pretext of Europeanizing“, do not 
unite but separate one and the same people— 
as is the case of the Saar territory. 7 

Therefore, while the wise and statesman- 
like policy of Bundeskanzler Dr. Konrad 
Adenauer must be continued and while above 
all an effective army must be finally bulit 
up in Europe with a German participation, it 
must never be allowed that unnatural, arti- 
ficial superstates with Socialist and seml- 
Communist states as their members would 
bind Germany or prevent her contact with 
America. True freedom means that all peo- 
ples should be Independent, untied by terri- 
torial coexistences and should have the pos- 
sibility to enter freely into contact with any 
other nation of the world—and above all 
with the United States. 

The territorial neighbors are not always 
necessarily those who are the most kindred 
ones. - 

Under these circumstances a free commu- 
nity of nations must be aspired to, a com- 
munity which America as the strongest na- 
tion would lead by example, as Taft wanted 
it. And other nations should take part in 
this leadership of the world, In the extent 
in which they can reach the American 
example. f 

There ls, indeed, no other solution possi- 
ble, no collectivist solution, as e. g. the 
United Nations. In a free community of 
nations there is no doubt that the Germans 
will participate in the leadership; there are 
no other two nations more similar than the 
Germans and the Americans—the real, true 
Americans, who finally started to come again 
into the foreground. In the future, in this 
free cooperation of free peoples, there will 
be no closer partners than America and 
Germany. 

Both nations are dedicated to free enter- 
prise and to private property, and are 
strongly anti-Socialist, which cannot be said 
about France of England. Both are strongly 
anti-Communist, 1. e., intelligently anti- 
Communist, against the secret conspiracy 
of communism—which cannot be said of 
other states. The history of both nations 
is very similar, since the Germans in Europe 
as well as the Americans in America have 
colonized uninhabited territories, bulit up 
towns, spread trades and crafts, etc. Both 
nations stand or stood—as long as Germany 
was free—at the heim of scientific research 
and technical progress. Just as the Ameri- 
cans have bled in Korea, so do today the 
Germans—and many German  expellees 
among them—in Indochina, unfortunately 
merely as foreign legionnaires, for foreign 
interests and for foreign glory. 

The interests of both peoples are iden- 
tical. Exactly as the Germans will always 
welcome and support a peaceful political 
expansion of the United States, and the ap- 
plication and enforcement of American prin- 
ciples—the principles of MacArthur, Taft, 
McCarthy, and Kersten—upon a world which 
is full of Communists and Socialists, it will 
be in the interest of America that the East- 
ern and Sudeten German expellees return to 
their homeland, so that these territories be 
drawn away from the Socialist sea, for the 
free world. 

Close friendship and cooperation between 
Ge and America is therefore the com- 
mand of the present time and especially of 
the future. That this command was first 
recognized by the German expellees lles in 
the nature of their problem. This recogni- 
tion is above all the greatest merit of the 
Sudeten Germans and of the secretary gen- 
eral of the Association for the Protection of 
Sudeten German Interests, member of the 
Bavarian Landtag, Dr. Walter Becher, who 
has done pioneer work in this field. This 
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work finds full support from the side of the 
chairmen of the Association for the Protec- 
tion of Sudeten German Interests, Dr. Rudoif 
Lodgman von Auen, and the members of the 
German Bundestag in Bonn, Hans Schuetz 
and Richard Reitzner. 

While the Germans and the German ex- 
pellees negotiate with their neighboring na- 
tions and come to agreements with them, 
they must never forget that their cause must 
be fought before the international forum in 
America. It is there where the decision will 
be made. This basic insight can save much 
time and unnecessary work and protect the 
expellees against blunders and political 
shortsightedness. 

In the future the Germans must go con- 
form with the United States foreign policy. 
They should and must demand that what- 
ever is valid for America must be valid for 
Germany too—the right for national free- 
dom, the right to eradicate everything that 
the Communists have done to them and also 
the right to the return of the expellees, the 
return of Germany's eastern provinces and 
the Saar territory to Germany. 

With reference to the liberation of the 
east, where there Is also situated their home- 
land, they must set up two clear points: 

1. The restoration of the status quo, as 
existing before the Communist seizure of 
power, that is, before 1945 (and also before 
1939), a postulation which involves the re- 
turn of the private property to its former 
proprietors (to the Czechs, Slovaks, Baltics, 
Hungarians, etc.), the return of free enter- 
prise and also the return of the German ex- 
pellees and their properties—with other 
words, the full return of order, justice, and 
property. Nothing what the Communists 
have stolen and socialized should remain 
stolen or socialized. 

2. After the restoration has taken place, 
the right for self-determination must be 
applied without compromise. Slovaks, 
Baltics, Ukrainians, Croatians, and Sudeten 
Germans have a right to their self-determi- 
nation and independence. The restoration 
of justice and order must be all or nothing. 

These two points are quite clear and con- 
crete, and based on morale; nobody can 
object to them. They are also in the inter- 
est of America. Through these aims the 
Germans will win also the gratitude of the 
nations in the East, for they are longing to 
throw off the Communist forced Soclalist 
economy and they are longing for their na- 
tional independence. By these aims the 
Germans will also strengthen substantially 
the fight against communism.—the national- 
ism of the eastern nations being the source 
of strength against international commu- 
nism. 

The Germans must hope that the right 
men reach government in America as soon 
as possible. They must give them every 
help, every information, every practical and 
moral support. 

The Germans must support McCartny in 
his fight against the Communist conspiracy 
in the West and supply him with all the 
material he may be in need of for a success- 
ful carrying out of his investigations. 

The Germans must urge that the great 
strategy of Taft be developed and real- 
ized. Only this strategy can lead toward 
an abolishment of communism in the East 
without war. In the case that a war has 
been provoked by the Soviets, the Germans 
must demand that no war will be led with 
atomic weapons on the European soil, but 
that the Soviets will be hit by means of 
these weapons in their own country. Thus 
the Germans will not only save themselves, 
but also the other European nations and 
deserve their gratitude. Instead of letting 
the Germans bleed as foreign legionnalres or 
mercenaries in land armies, they must be 
enabled to use their scientific and technical 
talent there where it is needed: German 
scientists must be able to work freely in 
the field of atomic science. When America 
will have removed the Oppenheimers, the 
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Rosenbergs as well as the other traitors, no 
doubt, there will be room again in the West 
for German scientists—for those scientists, 
whom Russia was clever enough to exploit 
as slave workers, so that the Soviets today— 
with the additional help of the American 
spies—are almost as far advanced in atomic 
science as America itself. 

The Germans must insist on it that atomic 
secrets be neither smuggled to Russia nor 
delivered to leftist allies, and that America 
will develop an enormous technical supe- 
riority, a technical monopoly, by the means 
of which Russia can be overcome even with- 
out war. The destruction of communism as 
a result of war and devastation is no achieve- 
ment. We must prove our spiritual supe- 
pac! by reaching the same aim without 


w rhe policy of liberation of Representative 
Keastrw must be also Germanys policy: ex- 
clusion of the Communists from interna- 
tional organizations, abolishment of the dip- 
lomatic recognition of Communist regimes, 
the building up of national military units 
out of the refugees who came from the East 
and who should liberate their national terri- 
tories, active support for the underground 
movements in the East, and interruption of 
any trade with the East. Germany, in this 
respect, has proved that she is not guided 
by egoism, as are many other countries. 

All these measures, however, must be car- 
ried out sincerely, intelligently, effectfully, 
purposefully, and must be carried out by the 
entire West, as McCartuy demands. 

Here is an unlimited field for a great and 
independent German foreign policy, for men 
of courage and vision, in which so many aims 
can be reached and so many possibilities are 
offered. By reaching these alms, Germany 
can regain her rights and all that what be- 
longed to her; and at the same time she can 
help decisively to liberate other nations from 
the plague of international communism. 
‘Thus, a real friendship will be chartered be- 
tween the Germans and all other nations, a 
friendship which will be much more effective 
than the collectivist phantasies about the 
supernational world states. 

The supreme principle of the German 
foreign policy remains an intelligent anti- 
Communist policy. Because of the fact that 
such a policy is being made by Americans 
like MacArthur, Taft, and McCarthy, the 
supreme law of Germany, in the future, will 
be a sincere and everlasting friendship and 
cooperation with the United States. 

This cooperation meets the egotistic, 
practical interests of Germany, but equally 
corresponds to the moral laws which the 
German carries in his heart and which now— 
after Germany has overcome her past rad- 
icalism and America has rejected her past 
of treason and communism—are the same 
ones as those of the Americans. This alli- 
ance can effect the realization of best inter- 
national activities for Germany and it can 
be realized without Germany's subjection to 
Socialist nations and without losses on ter- 
ritory and honor. This is the highest alli- 
ance, and this is also the future policy of 
the German people, 


Who Are We Neutral Against? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
very much concerned with the situation 
in Guatemala, as we should be. Is our 
Department of State going to recognize 
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this situation for what it really is—out- 
side intervention in Latin America? 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an editorial from the New York 
Daily News entitled “Who Are We 
Neutral Against?” 

Wao Ane We NEUTRAL AcAInstT? 

The long expected Guatemalan upheaval 
began last Friday. It is an affair having 
many aspects and angles, and it is made the 
more difficult to understand by the Com- 
munist-controlled Guatemala government's 
clam-up on war news. 

What is most significant from the Ameri- 
can point of view is that Soviet Russia haus 
been trying to acquire Guatemala as a West- 
ern Hemisphere toehold, and that now some- 
body is trying to stop that stuff. 

The somebody may be nobody but a bunch 
of Guatemalan exiles led by Col. Carlos 
Castillo Armas. Or it may be unofficially, 
Nicaragua and Honduras, long worried about 
communism's gains in their neighbor nation. 

Here's another important and highly un- 
pleasant angle: There have been numerous 
Latin American revolutions in which the 
United States took some part, but this is 
only the second since the Monroe Doctrine 
was announced in 1823 where a non-Western 
Hemisphere nation is concerned. The first 
was the unsucccessful French attempt to 
establish the Archduke Maximilian of Aus- 
tria as Emporer of Mexico, 1863-66. 

That Soviet Russia is concerned with 
Guatemala was proved by the fact that the 
Soviet delegate to the United Nations 
spearheaded the attack, at Sunday's emer- 
gency Security Council meeting, on United 
States “imperialism.” It is the Kremlin's 
contention that the United States really is 
the villian behind Col. Castillo Armas, and 
that its prime object is to make Guatemala 
safe for the United Fruit Co. 

The Kremlin conveniently, overlooks its 
own backing of the Reds in Indochina and, 
earlier, in North Korea. 

What's the smart attitude for the United 
States to take? 

Well, it is obviously to our interest that 
Jacobo Arbenzs Reds be overthrown and 
replaced by some anti-Communist outfit— 
Just as it is to the Kremlin's interest that 
Arbenz and his Red pals remain in power. 

Direct United States intervention, however, 
would most likely be a serious mistake. It 
would revive a lot of the old Central and 
South American fear of the “colossus of the 
North" (meaning us), and give the Reds 
valuable fuel for the anti-American demon- 
strations they are already stirring up in 
several Latin American countries. 

To repeat, though, it’s to our interest that 
Arbenz be tossed out. So how about our 
Government remembering the story of the 
Irishman in World War U who indignantly 
remarked: “Sure, Ireland is neutral—but 
who are we neutral against?” And how | 
about making that our guiding principle 
in mecting each new development in the 
Guatemala conflict? 


Loss of Momentum in Federal Aid Airport 
Program Should Be of Grave Concern 
to Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to do so, I herewith include a statement 
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directed to the House Appropriations 
Committee by Joseph K. McLaughlin, 
director of the department of aeronau- 
tics, State of Illinois: 


STATE or ILLINOIS, 
DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICS. 
Re Federal aid airport program appropri- 
ation, fiscal 1955 (H. Doc. No. 428) 

As one of the earliest and most substan- 
tially contributing members of the national 
airport program partnership, this depart- 
ment is perhaps not unnaturally very much 
Interested and concerned in its continuing 
implementation, without further debilitat- 
ing hiatus. 

It is assumed that the facilitation and 
enhancement of the Nation's business is a 
matter impressed with the national interest; 
one of the most graphically demonstrable 
facts and results of the program as thus far 
carried forward has been the very substan- 
tial use made of even the smaller improved 
airports having a reasonable degree of year- 
round utility by aircraft of concerns of truly 
nationwide significance. Indeed, the utili- 
tarlan and economical business use of alr- 
craft becomes accepted under the rigorous 
criteria imposed by business concerns when 
aircraft are used extensively and over long 
distances where monetary savings and time 
savings become significant. Accordingly at- 
taching a local or statewide character to 
all except the larger terminal airports is arbi- 
trary and simply not in keeping with the 
factual realities. Such business usage by 
chartered and company-owned aircraft is not 
only presently substantial but is constantly 
increasing. 

A very ready analogy to the foregoing is 
to be found in the recognition by the Federal 
Government of inherent national interests in 
point of its definite allocation, under the 
PRA program for secondary and intracity 
highways. The two cannot be qualitatively 
dissembled. 

After the Federal Airport Act became ef- 
fective on June 13, 1946, the State of Illinois 
in a minimal period of time enacted into 
law enabling legislation as would permit the 
State, in the agency of this Department, and 
the municipalities and political subdivisions 
to do and perform those acts necessary to 
finance, develop, own, maintain, and operate 
airports for the public use and benefit, and 
the cooperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment under the Federal Airport Act was spe- 
cifically referenced therein, 

In complete good faith and in reliance 
upon the letter and spirit of the Federal 
Airport Act, the State of Illinois and its 
municipalities and political subdivisions 
have gone forward with an airport program 
in complete cooperation with the Federal 
Government to the extent that limited Fed- 
eral funds have been available therefor, 
which in point of numbers, individual qual- 
ity, responsiveness to public need, and 
money's-worth for each construction dollar 
expended we place against any in the Nation. 

The appropriations of State general funds 
to carry forward this work have approxi- 
mated 629% million during each of the last 
four blennla and these funds have been 
approximately matched by local funds, except 
in the case of the city of Chicago where the 
local expenditures have far exceeded either 
State or Federal expenditures. 

Furthermore, under the provisions of the 
Federal Airport Act, municipalities of this 
State have expended approximately $4,700,- 
000. in land acquisition and planning costs, 
Federal participation in which has been de- 
ferred in order to accomplish within the 
framework of limited Federal funds available 
in any given year construction work neces- 
sary to achieve an operational facility. 

Furthermore, during the hiatus which has 
ensued since Under Secretary of Commerce 
Murray on February 15, 1953, by administra- 
tive flat, froze all remaining Sscal 1953 FAAP 
funds not then under binding grant agrce- 
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ment and his omission to include any budg- 
etary request for FAAP implementation dur- 
ing fiscal 1964, the State of Illinois has ex- 
pended or is expending $470,500, and 11 of 
its municipalities $135,000 in order to ac- 
complish on a reduced-scope basis in the 
absence of Federal funds, some sort of usable 
and useful facility in partial execution of 
work that had been previously jointly deter- 
mined with the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration was needed and in the public in- 
terest. These expenditures during this 
hiatus unquestionably should be recognized 
Tor purposes of non-Federal participation in 
further stage construction under the FAAP. 

Aside from the very real national interest 
with which an adequate system of airports is 
impressed, irrespective of what may be the 
Policy criteria and appropriations implemen- 
tation as to completely new airport projects, 
it is earnestly submitted that as an irredu- 
cible minimum, under any concept of {ull 
faith and credit as might be conceived, it is 
incumbent upon the Federal Government to 
carry through its part of the spirit of this 
undertaking in those instances where there 
has been a substantial change of position by 
the States and thelr instrumentalities in the 
Way of general-obligation bond Issues, land- 
acquisition costs, and engineering costs to 
the extent that construction work there- 
under is needed and useful and meets Fed- 
eral construction specifications. 

Aside from the well-analyzed analysis sub- 
mit ted by the National Association of State 
Aviation Omcelals for the need of an appro- 
Priation to implement the FAAP for fiscal 
1955 of $50 million, it will be noted that the 
American Municipal Association submitted 
an analysis in the order of $65 million. The 
figure of 633 million has been repeatedly 
mentioned as being the one arrived at by the 
Civil Aeronautics Act as an irreducible mini- 
mum for current implementation. The 822 
Million request sent to the Congress by the 
administration can therefore be considered 
Only as a wholly inadequate amount from 
any standpoint. The irreparable loss to the 
Public interest in point of loss of momentum, 
loss of experienced Federal personnel who 
have experience and qualification in the ad- 
Ministration of this program, and the loss 
Of faith by the States and their municipal- 
ities in their Federal Government if there 
be a further lapse in this program should 
be manifest and of grave concern to everyone. 

We would therefore earnestly the 
most careful and favorable consideration of 

very, very important appropriation 
measure by you and the honorable members 
Of this committee. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Jos K. MCLAUGHLIN, 
Director, 


That Smalltown Stuff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include two articles written by Bert A. 
Gipple appearing in the Galesville Re- 
Publican, Galesville, Wis., one on Novem- 
ber 5, 1953, and the other on May 27, 
1954, entitled “That Smalltown Stuff.” 
Wane references to our colleague from 
isconsin, Mr. JOHNSON, are correct. 
The premise upon which Mr. Gipple 
bases his articles is correct, the impor- 
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tance of persons from small towns or 
communities in the establishment and 
the building of our country. 

The great success of our Nation is de- 
pendent upon those who came from all 
parts of our country towns, as well as 
cities, and the contributions made by 
those born in rural communities and 
towns have been and will continue to 
be of primary importance. 

The articles follow: 8 
[From the Galesville (Wis.) Republican of 

| November 5, 1953] 


THAT SMALLTOWN Srurr 


Whether a Congressman elected by any 
political party from the Ninth District, or 
any other district, comes from a large city, 
or from a small one, a village, or a rural 
community should not count in the selec- 
tion. 

The repeated references of the Associated 
Press, other news agencies, newspaper col- 
umnists, and radio commentators, to LESTER 
JoHNSON being a “small town district at- 
torney,” and “country lawyer,” may well be 
taken by people in small cities, villages, and 
rural areas in general as a slam, and put them 
in a resentful turn of mind. Well may they 
ask why they are to be stigmatized because 
of the locality in which they reside. 

People in rural communities, whether in 
small cities, villages, crossroads, hamlets, 
coulees, or valleys have a commendable sense 
of pride, and they don't take kindly to being 
rated as hayseeds, yokels, or in any way in- 
ferior to big-town folks. 

Those writers should keep tn mind that 
Abraham Lincoln was a country lawyer: 
that Wisconsin's senior United States Sen- 
ator at one Jump sprang from a “small town 
district attorney” to a seat in the greatest 
lawmaking body in the world; that Elmer 
Barlow was a country lawyer in Arcadia and 
arose to a place on the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court without losing residence in his home 
town; that a half century earlier Alfred W. 
Newman was a country lawyer in Trempea- 
leau, and he, too, became a member of that 
court. And last but not least, Merlin Hull 
was a country lawyer, in the same smal) town 
in which Lesti JOHNSON resides, and that 
for 20 years the Ninth District returned 
him to Congress by overwhelming majori- 
ties. : 

LESTER JOHNSON Is the Congressman-elect. 
True, he may or may not hold that position 
longer than to fill out the unexpired term, 
but so long as he does, regardiess of his 
brand of politics, he has every right to be re- 
garded as one of us—not a hayseed or a geck 
from the sticks. And every such crack by 
writers and commentators will have a tend- 
ency to strengthen him, rather than weaken 
him, as was the case with his predecessor, 
[From the Galesville (Wis.) Republican of 

May 27, 1954] 
THAT SMALLTOWN STUFF 


Last year, when the special congressional 
campaign was on, correspondents of press 
associations and other news agencies in 
writing of LESTER JOHNSON’S candidacy men- 
tioned over and over that he was a small 
town district attorney. Now, with another 
campaign on, this has been resumed. The 
term now Is “small town attorney.” 

The inference is plain. Nothing of im- 
portance can come from a small town. The 
same was heard 2,000 years ago, when sooffers 
said, “Nothing good can come out of 
Nazareth.” 

Newspaper correspondents who use the 
small town stuff in their reports, and news- 
papers who let the slap at small towns get 
by without deletion are equally culpable. 
Men and women of both major political 
parties have been elevated to high positions 
In Wisconsin, 
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Senator ALEXANDER WII, now at the top in 
Congress for important positions and in- 
fluence, was a small town district attorney 
when he became Senator. The late Con- 
gressman Merlin Hull, a small town attorney, 
was for 20 years returned to Washington 
from the Ninth Congressional District. 
Senator Owen, named as the Republican 
candidate for Congress last week, is a resi- 
dent of Menominee, The term “small town” 
is relative. A dozen Eau Claires could be 
taken from Chicago without more than 
scratching the surface. 

Congressman Jonson is a Democrat, and 
it is but natural that Republicans desire to 
unseat him; but the difference in political 
policies should enter Into the campaign, not 
the difference in size of Eau Claire and Black 
River Falls. At best, that “small town stuff” 
is silly. 


An Anglo-American Alliance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
very much interested in the meetings 
this weekend between President Eisen- 
hower, Sir Winston Churchill, and An- 
thony Eden. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include an editorial from the 
New York Daily Mirror entitled “An 
Anglo-American Alliance?” which is very 
timely: 

An ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE? 


The British have at long last discovered 
that it is impossible to make peace with the 
Soviet Universal State, whether it be with its 
Russian or Chinese manifestation. The 
Communists do not want a peaceful world 
because it docs not pay them to have a 
peaceful world. They also do not want a 
fighting war because it does not pay them. 

What the Kremlin wants and needs is a 
disturbed, an anxious, a frightened world. 
Therefore, they stimulate trouble on every 
continent. 

John Foster Dulles was correct when he 
left the Geneva Conference, on May 1, as a 
hopeless mess. Anthony Eden and Sir Win- 
ston Churchill were wrong when they as- 
sumed that by appeasement they could either 
get some kind of peace out of the Kremlin 
or they could achieve a split between Russia 
and China. è. 

They now know that they will have neither 
peace nor a split. They know that Geneva 
is a failure. They know that their policies 
imperiled Anglo-American relations, which 
are approaching a state of noncooperation, to 
say the least. They are now coming to the 
United States to mend their fences. 

Their presence in this country will be 
welcomed because the American people wish 
the Anglo-American alliance to be continued, 
provided it is a two-way street. 

The American people would prefer both 
countries to have common objectives, to em- 
ploy common methods, and to engage in 
mutual assistance. 

Any program that requires the United 
States to make all the sacrifices while Great 
Britain gets all the benefits will be rejected 
as unworthy and unwarranted. 

In Asia, if there is to be a common ob- 
jective, the program must include a limi- 
tation upon trade with Red China. 

The British desire unlimited trede with 
Red China in order that Hong Kong and 
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Singapore may not suffer economically. Both 
India and Ceylon throw their weight around 
in the commonwealth every time a stoppage 
of trade with Red China is proposed and 
the British fear to antagonize Nehru, who 
has generally been wrong in his China policy. 

It ts clear that if the British insist on 
selling the Reds nonstrategic commodities 
which they can turn into strategic commod- 
ities, the American people will continue to 
oppose British policy. We want trade with 
Red China reduced to a trickle, if not abol- 
ished altogether. 

It is possible that on this Issue, the British 
have been confused by the attitude of Harold 
Stassen, who seems to be so anxious that 
the Russians and the Red Chinese should 
trade with the western countries that he 
does not always present the American view- 
point accurately or even at all. Churchill 
and Eden will discover during their visit to 
this country that Red China is not forgiven 
for her intervention in Korea and in Indo- 
china and that Americans want no commerce 
with Mao-Tse-tung's savages. 

As to Indochina, the British must under- 
stand that Americans were surprised when 
Anthony Eden continued to hope for peace 
with Red China while the war continued in 
Indochina. Perhaps one of President Eisen- 
hower's press conferences added to the con- 
fusion, but the British visitors will learn 
that the volce of the people is stronger than 
that of any official. 

What it comes down to in very plain 
language: 

If there is to be an Anglo-American al- 
liance, let it be a complete alliance, for the 
entire world, on a program mutually con- 
ceived. This is the time to arrange such an 
alliance and it will be welcome. But it 
must be of such a nature that it can be 
and will be publicly proclaimed with no 
hidden clauses and with no diplomatic tricks. 

It is known that it has been Sir Winston 
Churchill's great ambition and hope that he 
could end his public career with a peace 
treaty that would include a Russian signa- 
ture. He has labored valiantly to that end. 
It is regrettable that he has failed, not 
through any fault of his own, but because 
the Russians have rejected peace. 

The time has come to drop all this and 
to return to an Anglo-American partner- 
ship which can stand on solid rock. 


Governor Stratton, of Illinois, Urges Full 
Recognition of States’ Participation in 
Airport Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I include 
herewith a telegram from the Honorable 
William G. Stratton, Governor of Illinois, 
urging Congress to give careful and full 
recognition of State and municipalities 
participation in the airport program. 
The telegram from Governor Stratton 
follows: 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 21, 1954. 

Hon. Metyrw Price, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

Re Federal aid airport appropriation for 

Federal fiscal year 1955 

I urge careful and full recognition of the 

substantial disbursements made to date by 
the State of Illinois and its municipalities 
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Including bonded indebtedness and cost of 
acquiring land according to Federal design 
criteria requirements, in carrying out their 
part of what in complete good faith has been 
conceived to be a full partnership undertak- 
ing, as well as recognition of the very real 
national interest inherent in an adequate 
system of airports, in point of facilitation of 
the national business economy. This applies 
to improved airports other than just those of 
the larger terminal-type category. The non- 
air-carrier business usage of improved air- 
ports in this State is constantly increasing, 
characterized in very large measure by air- 
craft traveling interstate, 
WILLIAM G, STRATTON, 
Governor of Illinois. 


The Leveck 50-Year Success Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by R. D. Arnold regarding the 50th anni- 
versary of an Arkansas business firm, 
J. H. Leveck & Sons. The article ap- 
pears in the May 1954 issue of Contrac- 
tors and Engineers. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tun Levece 50-Year Success PLlan—Poricr 
Or CAUTION AND INGENUITY Has Pam Orr 
ron THIS PIONEER ARKANSAS CONTRACTING 
COMPANY 

(By R. D. Arnold) 


Arkansas’ oldest firm of general contrac- 
tors is celebrating its 50th anniversary this 
year. But J. H. Leveck & Sons isn't taking 
much time out to reminisce. There are too 
many construction Jobs under contract Just 
now. 

This Little Rock, Ark., firm can look back, 
though on a half century's building activity 
which has left the Leveck mark on buildings 
and other projects throughout the State. 
And if the company has a byword, it is “cau- 
tion,” which owner Donald Leveck feels has 
helped the firm to weather two world wars, 
a depression, inflation, and local disasters, 
such as floods. 

Before World War IT there was little in- 
dustrial activity in agricultural Arkansas. 
Immediately after the war the State's con- 
tracting firms were deluged with contracts, 
but large out-of-State firms soon moved in 
to get their share of the pie. Today, con- 
struction is a highly competitive business for 
companies like J. H. Leveck & Sons. 

The firm has seen such business trends 
come and go in the 60 years since Don's 
father first hung out a shingle reading; J. H. 
Leveck, Building Contractor. And since 1920, 
when the founder took his two sons into 
partnership, Don has had an active part 
in guiding the business. 

Don has owned and operated the Leveck 
firm since 1942, when his father retired and 
his younger brother, Herbert, went west 
where he is now in the construction busi- 
ness also. Don's wife, Ruth, is her hus- 
band's only partner and directs public rela- 
tions for the company. 

An active 58, Don ts 5 feet 7 inches of ini- 
tlatlve and ingenuity, quick temper, and 
friendliness. As far as other vital statistics 
go, he is of average bulld, blue-eyed, and— 
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from testimony of his business associates 
and friends—has always been bald. Edu- 
cated at Hendrix College, Conway, Ark., he 
also attended Arkansas Law School at night 
to learn interpretation of the legal aspects 
of building contracts. 

Trained in every phase of the business 
from operation of the commonest hand tool 
to running of huge pieces of machinery. 
Don turns his spare time to designing new 
products for use in construction. He has 
designed and built a trench hoe, a concrete 
bucket, a 45-foot boom, and a 44-yard clam- 
shell bucket. His ingenuity was illustrated 
recently when he devised an economical sig- 
nal system for directing traffic over a one- 
way bridge lane. 

SIGNAL DEVICE 

In order to permit one-way traffic while 
his firm was paving a bridge, Don rigged 
up a system of stop lights operated by a syn- 
chronous motor. For 45 seconds the light 
at one end of the bridge is red, while at 
the other end it is green. For 10 seconds, 
while the bridge is cleared, both lights are 
red, and then the arrangement is reversed. 
The contractor feels he has saved $1,000 with 
the device, which eliminates the need for two 
flagmen to direct traffic. 

Even today, as owner of the firm, Don 
may be.found pinch-hitting at repairing 
machines, running a hoist, or any one of 
dozens of other specialized Jobs. He has 
tool-working equipment at his home and 
spends many hours experimenting with 
equipment ideas. $ 

When his employees were called into serv- 
ice in 1942 and building materials became 
hard to get, Don answered an urgent Gov- 
ernment call for the use of home machinery. 
In his workshop, he made thousands of 
loading devices for detonators being manu- 
factured at a nearby defense plant. 

The wartime curtailment of commercial 
building activity, together with numerous 
consumer product shortages, seemed to bring 
out the best of Don's inventive talent. A 
pianist and organist, he built an electronic 
organ for his home when electrical ma- 
chines were almost impossible to get. He 
bullt a basement chicken brooder. Together 
with Mrs. Leveck, he entertained hundreds 
of servicemen at the Leveck home during 
the war, and the menu Invariably included 
vegetables from the terraced victory garden 
out back, chickens from the basement 
brooder, and music from the home-built 
organ. 

Even this contractor's home was a war- 
time project. It is a solar-heated structure 
on a hillside site, with an 18- by 34-foot con- 
crete swimming pool in the garden. 
Throughout the house are features designed 
by Don himself and constructed with the 
aid of a few friends. The pickled oak 
furniture and Oak stairway nosings were 
built by the contractor with his home lathe 
and band saw. The Acousti-Celotex ceil- 
ings and door closers were remnants from 
buliding jobs. The ammonia-refrigeration 
unit was adapted for air conditioning. The 
swimming pool was bullt first so that the 
forms could be used again in building the 
house, 

CREDIT TO FATHER 

In reviewing the history of the firm, Don 
Leveck unfailingly credits his father with 
keeping the firm on a sound financial foot- 
ing. J. H. Leveck instilled in his son a re- 
spect for the same business principles he 
himself had always followed. Today, as 
Arkansas’ oldest living contractor in point of 
both service and age, the elder Leveck is af- 
fectionately known in the trade as “Pops.” 

The Leveck organization includes, besides 
Don and General Superintendent Roy C. 
Bridges, a full-time office man, a full-time 
maintenance man, and additional employees 
as they are needed. Individual projects 
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sometimes call for hundreds of workers, not 
to mention assistant superintendents, 
Graftamen, estimators, and clerical workers. 

Among half a dozen projects for which J. 
H. Leveck & Sons holds contracts at present 
are two bridge repaving jobs. The State has 
launched a program to replace old asphalt- 
covered-oak bridge floors with welded steel 
grids poured full of lightweigth concrete. 
Leveck, first in the State to construct the 
grid jobs, has two such projects under way 
now. $ 

EQUIPMENT CHANGES 


In this 50th year of his firm's existence, 
Don Leveck can look back almost the entire 
span of the days when he carried water for 
his: father’s laborers to drink. He has 
Watched modern earth-moving machinery re- 
Place the mule team, pick, and shovel as 
standard equipment, and has seen construc- 
tion methods change radically from those 
first employed by his father as a pioneer 
contractor. 

But although he has grown up with the 
industry and brought his company into an 
age of spirited competition, the Arkansas 
contractor prefers to think of his firm as a 
conservative one. He is content with his 
share of jobs and declares that occasional 
slack periods add zest to living, besides build- 
ing momentum for the frenzied pace which 
the contractor learns to accept as normal. 

All of which might seem like a pretty good 
recipe for a half century’s success in the 
construction business. Certainly caution, 
careful training,» and ingenuity have paid 
of for Don Leveck. 


Freedom Is Your Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr, GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD an ex- 
cellent commencement address delivered 
by Eugene C. Pulliam at the University 
of Arizona, on May 26, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


There are few more thrilling experiences 
than to look into the faces of young Ameri- 
Cans who are able, eager, and ready to take 
©n the responsibility of leadership, because 
never before in this Nation have we so ur- 
Bently needed intelligent and dedicated lea- 
ership. 

To me this is a great personal privilege 
and a unique experience. I am especially 
happy to bring you the personal greetings 
Of two of this university's illustrious sons. 
Both are governors of great States, both are 
Staduates of this university, and both take 
great pride in telling their friends that they 
are from the University of Arizona. 

Gov. William G. Stratton, of Illinois, not 
Only sends his greetings to you, but also told 
me he would be happy to have me tell this 
audience that his oldest daughter, Sandra, 
Will enter the University of Arizona next 
tall. Her presence here will give Governor 
and Mrs. Stratton an opportunity to renew 
Many of their old friendships. 

Gov. George N. Craig, of my own State of 
Indiana, also sends his greetings to you in 
these words: 

“To the Students and Faculty of the Unt- 
versity of Arizona: 

“I am happy to take this means of com- 
Municating to you through my good friend, 
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Gene Pulliam, my best wishes upon the day 
of graduation at the University of Arizona. 

“Many is the time that my mind returns 
to the experiences and pleasures that I en- 
jJoyed as a student of the university, and 
the fine and lasting friendships that were 
made to provide rich memories. 

“In these critical and interesting days in 
America, more than ever before, is the prin- 
ciple of the university, ‘Bear Down,’ appli- 
cable to the American way of life. 

“Not only is a belief in this principle nec- 
essary on the athletic fleld, but it is equally 
important in our everyday lives as we work 
together to preserve the happiness that re- 
sults from the enjoyment of the fruition of 
liberty and freedom. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“GEORGE N. Cratc, 
“Governor of Indiana.” 

I think it Is an unusual distinction that 
two of the youngest governors among all the 
States both are also graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, and Arizona is the young- 
est State in the Union. No other univer- 
sity—large or small, old or young—can make 
that statement. And so it is a pleasant ex- 
perience for me on this commencement day 
to bring you the greetings of two of my dear 
friends who are also two of your most dis- 
tinguished alumni, 

Your commencement day is here. It is a 
day of endings and a day of beginnings. 
This particular little world in which you 
have lived and have been happy together is 
at an end. It is finished. You can never 
bring it back. You can never reconstruct 
it. But always the years which you have 
spent here will be the magic years. You will 
cherish and hold them dear—and well you 
should. For you have bullt here founda- 
tions on which your life henceforth will be 
lived. 

And now I come to ask you a blunt, stark 
question, What have you learned? What 
do you intend to do with the knowledge and 
the information and the inspiration you have 
received here? The real purpose of education 
is to make life useful. How useful will your 
life be? It all depends on how well you 
understand the true meaning of life. For a 
university, my dear young friends, deals with 
the spirit and not the fortunes of its stu- 
dents. 

And so I will offer you a rule of life to help 
make your life useful, which is the only way 
it can be made satisfying, to help you realize 
the hopes and reach the goal which only a 
useful life can hold, and only if you will listen 
to the good voice within you which has been 
awakened during your years on this campus. 

My gentle and beloved mother was a 
preacher's wife, the wife of a frontier mis- 
sionary. And she gave me this rule of life 
at about the time I stood where you are 
standing today. It came of course from 
Shakespeare, but to my mother it came 
straight from the heart of God. This is it: 
“To thine own self be true, and it must fol- 
low as the night the day, thou canst not then 
be false to any man.” 

Character and personal integrity are the 
essentials which will make the knowledge 
you have gained here worthwhile to you and 
to your fellow human beings in the society 
in which you are to spend the rest of your 
life. 

If you are to be a farmer, farm the very 
best way you know, and never stop searching 
for still better ways. 

If you are to be a lawyer, practice the 
law with a firm resolve that you will do 
nothing to undermine its basic foundations, 
which are justice and right. 

If you are to be a doctor, an editor, an 
engineer, an artist, or an architect, be guided 
solely by the good voice that is within you. 

The world could not be saved if all the 
people in it were merely good. The world 
can be saved by the good in people—the good 
in people irresistibly dedicates them to the 
proposition of living if they can, or of dying 
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if they must, for the enlargement and the 
perpetuation of all the noble aims and efforts 
toward mankind's better way of life. 

Now I want to talk to you about the most 
precious thing in your life. Every American 
boy and every American girl who graduates 
from an American university comes to the 
threshold of adult life with the greatest heri- 
tage that God has bestowed on any group of 
people—your freedom, your liberty as an 
American. And when I plead with you— 
to thine own self be true also earnestly 
and prayerfully urge you to be true to the 
heritage of American freedom which is yours 
solely by reason of the glorious experience 
which befell you by being born on American 
soil. 

What is Uberty? It has been defined in 
many ways and in many tongues, but prob- 
ably the best definition is this, “Liberty is 
the power which of right belongs to every 
man to use all his faculties as he may choose, 
Its rule is justice. Its limits are the rights 
of others. Its principles are drawn from 
nature. Its protector is the law.” 

Today the world is confronted by prob- 
lems which unquestionably are more difficult 
of solution than those which any preceding 
generation has had toface. Ata time when 
we should be making magnificent progress 
in mankind's struggle toward real civiliza- 
tion through proper utilization of the mys- 
terious miracles available to us in atomic 
power, what do we find? We find an un- 
certain and chaotic world wherein every 
country is filled with doubts of herself and 
fears of her neighbors and without faith 
in anything. In short, most of the world 
today is in a frightful mess. I know some- 
thing about that mess because I have secn 
it with my own eyes. My wife and I have 
traveled through 66 countries during the last 
5 or 6 years. What happened? How did 
the world get such a headache and such a 
heartache? What is the matter with Amer- 
ica that we find ourselves in a position where 
the whole world needs and clamors for our 
leadership, only to find that we too have 
become too confused to give that leadership? 
It's not a nice question for an American to 
ask himself, but we had better face it fast 
because already it is later than we think. 

All over the world the 20th century version 
of socialism—no matter what name it takes 
has planted its virus in the bloodstream of 
the human race, leaving us wishy-washy, 
weak-kneed and groggy—spiritually, morally, 
and financially. The soft-soap promises of 
easy living of the power-mad politicians and 
the hybrid socialiste—whether they call 
themselves Nazis, Fascists, or Communists— 
haye sold the common people of nearly every 
country on earth down the river. Socialism 
is as old as the hills. It has been tried for 
thousands of years and it has been found 
utterly wanting so far as the needs of man- 
kind are concerned. It is the essence of 
retrogression, utterly threadbare of virtue. 
It deprives the individual of his hard-won 
freedoms and stops his slow but thrilling 
march toward a real civilization, It is a 
flagrant fraud which masquerades as a de- 
mocracy come to save the common man, but 
in reality it is nothing but the tyranny of 
an organized and greedy minority which 
eventually saddles onto its supine victims 
the stultifying shackles of admitted dictator- 
ship. 

All over the world the common man—the 
men and women like us—have been sold out 
to some such form of government, and 
whether that government retains the garb 
of decency as in the case, let us say, of 
England, or is openly barbaric as in the case 
of Russia, make no mistake about it. The 
end is the same: suppression, dictatorship, 
decadence, and despair. All over the world 
people have frittered away whatever free- 
doms they had gained for a handful of 
socialism's dubious security and phony silver. 
And look at them now, 
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How do the socialist dictators go about the 
business of taking away freedoms and taking 
over governments? What is always the car- 
dinal requirement for a successfully per- 
formed robbery? Secrecy, of course. So the 
first step of the socialist dictator is to destroy 
by whatever means he can the voice of the 
people, their right of free speech—in short, 
their free press. The socialist dictator may, 
like Mussolini, coddle and court and flatter. 
Hitler tried that method and it failed, so he 
took over the radio, then the Jewish press, 
and the final step was easy. The suppression 
of news was complete and so was the sup- 
pression of the people. The Perons used a 
different method in Argentina, but whatever 
the means, the end is always the same. 

The dictator knows he cannot survive 
while the press remains free. A free press 
is his doom, for it is the people's one weapon 
against him. He has got to safeguard his 
position by seeing that the common people, 
those who are not with him in his big lle, 
do not know the truth, do not know what 
is really going on, and have no way to reject 
the dictator or repudiate him. 

Examine Europe, examine Russia, look at 
China—the story is monotonous. Where 
there is no freedom, civilization perishes. 

And what of us? What of America? Hap- 
pily for us, being more virile and perhaps 
less willing than most other people in the 
world to adopt goosestepping, we stopped 
in our pellmell downhill rush toward social- 
ism and looked around to see just where we 
were going, and it wasn’t a pretty picture. 
We suddenly discovered that we had grown 
soft and lazy, mentally and spiritually. We 
discovered we had thrown a cloak of re- 
spectability about the shoulders of a little 
group of politicians, social planners, and 
thugs who were taking control of our affairs. 
We had come to the place where we actually 
curried their favor. We thought it was cute 
to go along with the bright young men who 
ridiculed the old-fashioned virtues which 
are the deepest-down foundations of our 
country. We didn't want to be accused of 
being patriotic for fear we would appear to 
be provincial hicks, and we wouldn't be 
caught dead getting really thrilled by the 
words and music of anything as old-fash- 
ioned and reactionary as the Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

But fortunately, being young and virile, 
this country is resilient. We startled a great 
deal of the rest of the world by stopping 
ourselves on this side of the brink. There 
still is mild suppression of information in 
our Government. It is not as bad as it was 
during the preceding 20 years, but we have 
not yet regained the freedoms we so blithely 
surrendered to government and the self- 
created bureaus which made like government 
during those discredited decades. 

Yet there are political leaders and leaders 
in education today who try to discard our 
Constitution. They would reshape our form 
of government and throw away the institu- 
tions of liberty on which this republic has 
moved forward to undreamed of progress. 
They would replace our form of government 
with other institutions of government which 
have been tried and found wanting and so 
were abandoned by freedom-loving people a 
century or other centuries ago. 

In America the great threat to our freedom 
comes in less blatant ways than those 
adopted by the Hitlers, the Perons and the 
Stalins of the world. It comes by stealth, 
little by little, percent by percent. It comes 
nicely shined up by soft-soap promises of 
easy living and cradle-to-the-grave security. 
It comes not by legislation nor by revolution, 
but by taxation and inflation. 

You are about to become the wage earners, 
the taxpayers, the spirit and the sinews 
which must push and pull our country for- 
ward. You and those hundreds of thousands 
of you being graduated this month from 
other universities and lesser schools across 
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the Nation. You—if you please—are the new 
voice of the people. And as one great voice 
you must speak out and demand that Federal 
taxes be reduced. We must reject utterly 
and further increase in taxation. We could 
take great heart from President Eisenhower's 
state of the Union message in which he said 
tax burdens should be reduced so that tax- 
payers may spend their own money in their 
own way. And it is our business to insist 
that thls become an accomplished fact and 
not merely a pleasant sounding promise. 
For unless this is done, this country will 
continue to move ineluctably toward social- 
ism to the noiseless subtleties of strangling 
taxation. And never forget it, if we get 
socialism in this country the freedoms of the 
American people are gone for good and free- 
dom will vanish from the face of the earth 
because ours is the only free country left in 
all the world. 

The preservation of freedom in America is 
more important than any other thing any 
of us can ever do. It is the finest and the 
ultimate service we can offer to our family, 
our State, our country and our God, Do 
not allow yourself ever to forget that free- 
dom breeds independence and independence 
is the only dependable guaranty of freedom. 

Frequently Americans boast of the great 
natural resources of this land of ours, but 
the greatest natural resource in all the world 
lies in the good earth of the Nile Valley, It 
is 400 miles long, 50 to 100 miles wide. The 
soil is thick and soft and black and pul- 
verized. You can grow 2, 3, even 4 crops a 
year—and yet what is wrong there? 

I have seen humanity at its lowest ebb 
in all the great cities of the world—in Rome, 
in Jerusalem, in Bombay, in Athens, Cal- 
cutta, Cairo. Yet in all the world the worst 
degradation, the most futile frustration, the 
most abject poverty I have seen anywhere, 
I saw in the agricultural villages of the Nile 
Valley. Why? Because nobody cares, There 
is no incentive there. There is no freedom. 
They live and work and plow and die just 
as they did 5,000 years ago. Yet a group 
of American farmers in the Nile Valley, 
equipped with modern agricultural machin- 
ery, will create there a utopia, a paradise 
which cannot even be imagined. 

There is only one difference between the 
valley of the Nile and our own great pros- 
perous valleys in America—and that one 
difference la freedom. 

For many years the slogan of our news- 
papers was Fair and First. As I traveled 
across the world in recent years, watching 
the rising tide of godless tyranny relent- 
lessly engulfing more than 800 million of the 
earth's people, it seemed to me that we must 
rededicate ourselves, restate our purposes, 
Today the watchword of our newspapers is 
this—and we are proud to have taken it from 
the Holy Bible: “Where the spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty.” 

“Where the spirit of the Lord Is, there is 
liberty.” 

That ts the watchword of every newspaper 
we publish. To the people who read our 
newspapers we are trying to say simply this: 
Man's most priceless possession, his finest 
tool for today and his greatest hope for to- 
morrow is his freedom, his liberty. There 
can be no liberty where there is no God. It 
doesn't matter greatly what a man’s personal 
concept of God may be. Whatever his belief, 
he cannot give expression to it and he cannot 
implement his faith in it by action unless 
he has liberty. God and liberty are synony- 
mous. Where you find one you will find the 
other, 

That is why the basic objective of the 
Soviets is to ridicule and destroy man’s faith 
in God and the corollary belief in the dignity 
and integrity of the individual. They know 
their antichrist tyranny can survive only 
in a land where the spirit of the Lord is not; 
because there, there is no liberty. 
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Today America stands alone; the only free 
country in all the world. Blest to have such 
a beachhead, we shouid be proud to do battle 
for our God and for our faith in freedom. 
If America remains free under the spirit of 
the Lord, the things we hold dear and all our 
bright hopes for the future are secure. The 
dreams which your years here have made you 
dare to dream can become realities, And if 
we preserve and protect our freedom, then 
sometime, some way, somehow, America, be- 
ing free, will show the rest of the world the 
road to freedom. This is the mission I urge 
you now—with your youth and your cour- 
age—to assume as your own. 

This is the divine mission of America 
freedom for ourselves and eventually free- 
dom for all the world in which the spirit of 
the Lord will abide. 

I salute you graduates of this university on 
your magnificent opportunity to become 
American ambassadors for freedom. Wher- 
ever you go, remind the people you meet 
and with whom you come in contact that 
America is great only because it is free. 

You have entered adult life in one of the 
most exciting and most dangerous and most 
challenging eras of all history. I urge and 
beseech you to know and understand what 
freedom means to you. And always, under 
all circumstances, wherever you are, acquit 
yourselves as free Americans. 

I am deeply grateful for your gracious 
courtesy in inviting me to be with you here 
tonight. It is an inspiration to look into 
the eyes of men and women who have been 
trained in this great university for the seri- 
ous but thrilling responsibilities of leader- 
ship in free America. To thine own self be 
true, and you cannot fall. 

Good luck and God bless all of you. 


Commencement Address by George F. 
Kennan at Radcliffe College 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a very excel- 
lent commencement address by Mr. 
George F. Kennan, of the Institute for 
Advanced Study, of Princeton, N. J., de- 
livered at Radcliffe College, Cambridge, 
Mass., on June 16, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Apparss BY GEORGE F, Kennan, or THE INSTI- 
TUTE FOR ADVANCED Strupy OF PRINCETON, 
N. J., AND Former ÅMBASSADOR TO RUSSIA, 
AT THE RADCLIFFE COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES, CAMBRIDGE 
Our time, this morning, Is brief; the occa- 

sion pleasant. I have racked my brain to 

think of something to say to the members 
of this graduating clasa at such a moment 
that would not involve those bitter questions 
of foreign and domestic policy that have been 
debated at such length and at the cost of 80 
much unpleasantness in these recent 
months, One alternative, of course, would 
be to speak of personal life, But some two 
decades of parenthood, Lf they have taught 
me nothing else, have finally taught me 
something of my limitations as a dispenser of 
wisdom and advice to younger people in 
personal matters. And in the field of public 
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affairs, the choice is not so great. A distin- 
guished American recently observed, on a 
similar occasion, that one of the most curi- 
‘ous and persistent myths of democratic so- 
ciety is that political figures have anything 
important or interesting to say, especially 
when they are out of office.” The same, 
goodness knows, would be even more true of 
retired government officials. We are, I fear, a 
gloomy race. Our faith in our country is 
there, and undiminished, but it Hes deeply 
imbedded within us, in troubled depths. We 
do not fail to greet with Immense inner 
satisfaction those things that do seem to us 
to be constructive and hopeful; but by and 
large we follow the course of public events 
with a sort of anxious and paternal appre- 
hension, like a sailor who watches a strange 
crew sailing his craft; and if you prod us 
into a reaction—as anyone does who asks us 
to speak at commencement céremonies— 
what you get are our anxieties, for they are 
80 much more explicit and much closer to 
our tongues than our hopes. 

So this morning, at the risk of speaking 
of matters that have perhaps been too much 
spoken of already, I am going to tell of 1 or 2 
things that cause me anxiety and then of a 
common conclusion I derive from them that 
might usefully be borne in mind by people 
Just entering on the status of adult citizen- 
ship. 

The first of these anxieties relates to for- 
eign affairs. As many of you may know, I 
have never taken an alarmist view, and do 
not take one now, of the nature of our con- 
flict with Soviet power. I have never felt, 
and do not feel today, that another great war 
could possibly serve as a useful instrument 
for promoting the interests of either side in 
this unhappy conflict. In a number of re- 
fiections about the nature of our world—in 
the fact that war has become so obviously 
self-defeating and suicidal in the growing 
clarity with which the last two world wars 
begin now to stand out on the landscape of 
history as tragic, colossal follies from which 
no one could be said to have gained—in the 
tendency of time to change all things and to 
erode all militant faiths—in these things I 
have found reason for hope and good cheer, 
and have spent much of my time and energy 
in these recent years trying to persuade 
others to approach what we call the East- 
West conflict in a similar spirit. 

Yet Iam bound to say that In recent weeks 
and months I have witnessed with increas- 
ing dismay what has seemed to me to be the 
progressive neglect or rejection, or disappear- 
ance for One reason or another, of the more 
hopeful possibilities for making progress in 
this problem by peaceful means. Above all, 
I have watched with a sinking of the heart 
the way in which many people in our country 
have, as it seems to me, been pressed relent- 
lessly into states of mind where they can see 
no solution to these difficulties at all, and 
even no end to them, except in the horrors 
of atomic war. This has happened in some 
instances because people haye been impatient 
of partial solutions and unable to contem- 
plate continued uncertainty. In other cases, 
I suspect people have been carried by the 
deceiving compulsions of the weapons race 
into conclusions that neglect all the ulterior 
considerations, and particularly the im- 
ponderables. In still other cases, they may 
haye been the victims of their own brave and 
rash slogans. But in any event, the longer 
and more subtle and less obvious paths by 
which it seems to me we might reasonably 
hope to make progress in this situation are 
ones that they, for one reason or another, 
either reject or fatl to understand; and with 
this rejection or failure of understanding, 
I fear I see a deterioration in the prospects 
for our continuing to muddle through these 
difficulties in the direction of a more hopeful 
Tuture. 

I do not mean to blame ourselves In any 
exclusive way for the present trend—we 
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do live in a world where there have been 
released great forces of hatred and violence 
and vindictiveness, and we have been con- 
fronted with a great deal more in the way 
of provocation than we have given over the 
course of these past two decades. And I 
do not mean to blame any party or admin- 
istration among us. But I must emphasize 
that today it is precisely these subjective 
factors—factors relating to the state of mind 
of many of our own peopie—rather than 
the external circumstances, that seem to 
me to constitute the most alarming com- 
ponent of our situation. It is such things 
as the lack of flexibility in outlook, the 
stubborn complacency about ourselves and 
our society, the frequent compulsion to ex- 
tremism, the persistent demand for absolute 
solutions, the unwillingness to accept the 
normal long-term hazards and inconven- 
jences of great power—it is these things in 
the American character that secm to me to 
give added gravity to a situation which 
would in ‘any case be grave enough, and 
cause me for the first time to question 
seriously whether we are really going to be 
able, with our present outlooks and ap- 
proaches, to avoid the complication of our 
international situation to a most dangerous 
degree, 

The second of the anxieties I wish to men- 
tion relates to our internal situation. It is 
equally well worn and equally unstartling; 
but it must be mentioned nevertheless. 

There is a great deal in our domestic life 
of these recent months that I am sure we 
would all like to forget; and I hope that we 
shall soon be permitted to forget a great 
deal of it. But there are certain overriding 
facts that ought not to pass too quickly 
out of our memories. We ought not t» for- 
get that we have witnessed in these recent 
months the spectacle of many millions of 
Americans unable to put In its place and to 
assess with any degree of balance and 
equanimity the time-honored and unexcep- 
tional phenomenon of foreign political 
intrigue, and espionage in our 
midst—phenomenon which no great power 
has ever been spared throughout the course 
of human history, and from which surely no 
other great power is immune today. Mi- 
lions of our people have been unable to 
accept this normal burden of international 
leadership at its true worth—have been un- 
certain as to the value to be assigned to it, 
uncertain as to what weight to give it in 
comparison with other problems of our na- 
tional life. And this uncertainty has given 
them a peculiar vulnerability—a vulner- 
ability to having their fears exploited and 
to being stampeded into panicky, ridiculous, 
and dangerous attitudes, unworthy of their 
own national tradition, unworthy of them- 
selves. 

Under the sign of this weakness we have 
seen things that cannot fail to bring deepest 
concern to any thinking American. We 
have seen our public life debauched; the 
faith of our people in great and distinguished 
fellow citizens systematically undermined; 
useful and deserving men hounded thankless- 
ly out of honorable careers of public service: 
the most subtle sort of damage done to our 
intellectual life; our scholars encouraged to 
be cautions and unimaginative in order to es- 
cape being controversial; a pall of anxiety 
and discouragement thrown over our entire 
scientific community; our libraries and fo- 
rums of knowledge placed on the defensive 
before the inroads of self-appointed snoop- 
ers and censors; a portion of our youth en- 
couraged to fear ideas on the pretext of be- 
ing defended from them. We have seen the 
reputations of our great private philanthropic 
foundations, with their immense and unique 
records of contribution to the national life, 
recklessly attacked; ingratitude flung in the 
face of the entire Institution of private be- 
nevolence. We have seen our people taught 
to distrust one another, to spy, to bear tales, 
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to behave in a manner which is in sharpest 
conflict with American the traditions. We 
have seen our friends in other countries 
frustrated in their efforts to help and sup- 
port us, reduced to an embarrassed and 
troubled silence before the calumnies of our 
enemies upon us, for they were no longer 
sure whether these calumnies did not con- 
tain some measure of truth. And all of this 
in the name of our protection from Commu- 
nist subversion, and yet every bit of it agree- 
able to Communist purposes, as almost noth- 
ing else could be—and all of it supported by 
people who then have the effrontery to come 
before us and to say: “Show us one innocent 
man who who has suffered.” 

Now, it would not be hard to name such 
a man—but it would be possible to name 
something far more important: It would be 
possible to name a great people, no more 
innocent or less innocent than any of the 
other great peoples of this world, but never- 
theless a people of an immense fundamental 
decency and good will and practical energy, 
a people in an unparalleled position to exer- 
cise a useful and hopeful influence in this 
tortured and threatened world community, 
a people to whom a historic opportunity had 
been given, to whom the hopes of the world 
had turned; it would be possible to name 
such a people and to show it now, at the 
moment of its greatest historic responsibility, 
disaffected and disoriented in some of the 
deepest sources of its national morale, in- 
injured In its capacity to react to the chal- 
lenge history has laid upon it, reduced from 
its natural condition of confidence and buoy- 
ancy to a state of cynicism and fearfulness 
and disgust with the processes of its own 
public life—and all of this primarily as a 
result of things within itself. 

Now, I do not mean to overrate these 
things. I have no doubt that in its súper- 
ficial aspects, all of this will pass—is prob- 
ably already passing. The names, the idols, 
the scapegoats, the stereotypes, the abused 
words, and the perverted symbols—I have no 
doubt that these will all soon disappear, to 
join the records of the know-nothing move- 
ment and the chauvinistic hysteria of 1919 
in the unhappier annals of our public life, 

But I think we cannot comfort ourselves 
too much with this reflection. These things 
have happened. We have reacted this way, 
on this occasion. There must have been a 
reason for our doing so. Have we found that 
reason and learned from it? Are we going 
to be better armed to understand the next 
danger—to resist the next attempt by the 
unscrupulous to mobilize us against our- 
selves under the banner of our fears? 

Now, the causes of these phenomena have 
undoubtedly been many, and deep, and com- 
plex. One cannot attempt to recount them 
or to analyze them in the few brief moments 
we have at our disposal this morning. But 
among these possible causes there is one I 
would like particularly to mention as perhaps 
worth your attention at this time. 

In the case of ench of these disturbing 
situations I have spoken of, I wonder whether 
an appreciable portion of our difficulty has 
not been a certain philosophic error to which 
we 20th-century Americans, for one reason 
or another, are prone. I am referring here 
to that peculiar form of American extremism 
which holds it possible that there should be 
such a thing as total security, and attaches 
overriding importance to the quest for it, 
A great deal of the impatience that underlies 
the growing despair in some quarters over 
the prospects for coping with world com- 
munism by means short of large-scale vio- 
lence, seems to me to flow precisely from 
the Ulusſon, no doubt bred by our 19th- 
century experience, that there could and 
should be such a thing as total military 
security for the United States, and that any- 
thing short of this is, in the long run, intol- 
erable. And similarly, these frenzies many 
of us seem to haye developed with respect to 
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the problem of Internal subversion—do they 
not refiect a belief that it should be possible 
for a great power to free itself completely 
from the entire problem of penetration and 
intrigue in its life by outside forces and, 
again, that it is Intolerable that this should 
not be done—so intolerable, in fact, that if 
it is not done, this must be attributed to 
some stubborn delinquency, if not treason, 
in the bowels of our public establishment? 

Now, if the evil of all this were limited to 
the fact that it involves the philosophic error 
of a perfectionist view of human life, that it 
causes people to bark up the wrong trees, 
and occasions an inordinate and futile sort 
of effort, I would not bother to speak of it 
this morning. But the fact is that it bears 
dangers worse than any of these. For there 
is something about this quest for absolute 
security that is in the deepest sense self- 
defeating. It is an exercise which, like every 
form of perfectionism, undermines and de- 
stroys its own basic purpose. The French 
have their wonderful proverb: Le mieux est 
l'ennemi du bien—the absolute best is the 
enemy of the good. Nothing truer has ever 
been said. A foreign policy almed at the 
achievement of total security is the one thing 
I can think of that is entirely capable of 
bringing this country to a point where it will 
have no security at all. And a ruthless, 
reckless insistence on attempting to stamp 
out everything that could conceivably con- 
stitute a reflection of improper foreign in- 
fluence in our national life, regardiess of the 
actual damage it is doing or the cost of 
eliminating it, is the one thing I can think 
of that could reduce us all to a point where 
the very independence we are seeking to de- 
fend would be meaningless, for we would be 
doing things to ourselves as vicious and 
tyrannical as any that might be brought to 
us from outside. 

This sort of extremism seems to me to hold 
particular danger for a democracy; because 
it creates a curious area between what is held 
to be possible and what is really possible, 
and within this area Government can al- 
ways be plausibly shown to have been most 
dangerously delinquent in its performance. 
And this area thus provides the ideal field of 
opportunity for every sort of demagogery and 
mischief making. The heart of our problem 
here lies in our assessment of the relative 
importance of the various dangers among 
which we move; and until many of our peo- 
ple can be brought to understand that what 
we must do is not to secure a total absence 
of danger but to balance peril against peril 
and to find the tolerable degree of each, we 
will not wholly emerge from these confusions. 

Now I renounced, at the outset of these 
remarks, any intention of peddling personal 
advice on this occasion. But perhaps I may 
be permitted, in conclusion, to observe that 
these reflections are not without their 
relevance to the problems of individual life. 

In this personal existence of ours, bounded 
as it is at both ends by suffering and un- 
certainty, and constantly attended by the 
possibility of illmess and accident and 
tragedy, total security is likewise a myth. 
Here, too, an anxious perfectionism can 
operate to destroy those real underpinnings 
of existence, founded in falth, modesty 
humor, and a sense of relativity, on which 
alone a tolerable human existence can be 
built, The first criterion of a healthy spirit 
is the ability to walk cheerfully and sensibly 
amid the congenital uncertainties of exist- 
ence, to recognize as natural the inevitable 
precariousness of the human condition, to 
accept this without being disoriented by it, 
and to Ilve effectively and usefully in its 
shadow. 

In welcoming you, then—as it is my priv- 
lege this morning to do—into the fellow- 
ship and responsibility of maturity, let me 
express the hope that in each of your lives, 
as individuals and as citizens, le blen may 
be permitted to triumph over its ancient and 
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implacable enemy le mieux. And If any of 
friends come to you with the message 


total solution, I think you might do well to 
bear in mind the suggestion once made by a 
great European statesman, 
tain of his more impatient and perfectionist 
contemporaries, who wanted him to solve all 
his country’s problems right away, and 
entirely. “Let us leave just a few tasks,” 
suggested, “for our children to per- 
form; they might be so bored in this world, 
if they had nothing to do.” 


Nuclear Reactor for Educational and 
Research Use 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement 
which J. R. Killian, Jr., president, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, made 
at the commencement exercises of the 
institute on June 11, 1954. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
announced this morning a decision to pro- 
ceed with plans for the construction of a 
nonsecret, unclassified nuclear reactor for 
educational and research use, and forthwith 
to seek the necessary means to bulld it. 
Coupled with this new reactor are pians for 
a new building for the physical sciences at 
the institute. 

Several considerations have led to this de- 
cision. MIT needs a reactor as a laboratory 
instrument for the education of scientists 
and engineers, particularly engineers broadly 
prepared to advance the industrial and 
peacetime application of atomic power. In 
1951, we established a graduate program in 
nuclear engineering, in addition to our ex- 
tensive program in nuclear science, These 
programs, operated by a staff of exceptional 
competence, need the addition of such a 
facility to be fully effective in their educa- 
tional and research objective. We are well 
aware that there will be a steadily increasing 
demand for nuclear engineers and that these 
engincers will help to accelerate the bene- 
ficial uses of the atom in the same way that 
the chemical enginecrs helped in putting 
molecules to work, 

A reactor of the kind we propose to build, 
with the approval of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, will be useful not only to our 
engineers but also to our scientists, includ- 
ing physicists, chemists, and biologists. The 
total cost of this reactor laboratory will be 
$1 million. 

The second reason we have decided to 
proceed lies in the growing conviction that 
the benign and nonsecret use of atomic 
energy for the health and welfare of man 
requires a multiplication of private research 
groups working in areas that have been 
declassified and which are seeking primarily 
to advance knowledge or to make techno- 
logical advances which will serve economic 
ends and be subject to Industrial develop- 
ment. 

The third reason underlying this deci- 
sion is the conviction that nuclear tech- 
nology will be of mounting importance to 
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reactor in this region at the present time 
and there should be if New England is to 
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The same is possible in nucleonics, a 
field- in which we already have a start 
through a group of enterprising engineers 
and industrialists. Research begets more 
research, and a concentration of research 
in nuclear technology will encourage both 
more research and new industry. 

As a nation and a region we have a grow- 
ing appreciation of the importance of energy 
to our strength, our wealth, and our wel- 
fare. Atomic energy is not yet economically - 
feasible, but its practical use 18 over 
the horizon, and the way to hasten its com- 
mercial use is patiently to develop the men 
and the technology which must be available 
to achieve any great industrial advance. 

Finally, we are moved by a conviction that 
the development of atomic energy for peace- 
ful use is important to the spirit and to the 
leadership of America. Though we must 
bulld bombs in a world out of joint, we will 
move ahead into a better time only by im- 
proving the lot of mankind and addressing 
ourselves to more noble ends than atomic 
might. The use of science for defense 1s 
necessary, and we canot be strong without 
it. But such use of science and technology 
is not a natural or satisfying use and in the 
end can only thwart and distort their true 
spirit. Is it not possible that bold and 
imaginative acts by Americans to demon- 
strate the moral purpose and the nonmili- 
tary uses of science and technology can con- 
tribute to our own reassurance and to our 
leadership of a world secking peace? Our 
great resources of intelligency, imagination, 
ingenuity, and risk-taking spirit are moral 
forces that can lead a world out of a cold 
war. Sclence, with its spirit of creativity, 
its search for understanding, its dependence 
upon freedom and goodwill, and its world- 
wide currency, offers an avenue to a higher 
standard of living for all the world, but more 
importantly, to a resurgence of a spirit of 
reconciliation and goodwill among nations. 
In this period of cold war, we are engaged 
not only in an atomic armaments race but 
in a race to apply atomic energy to peaceful 
and beneficial use. This is a race we must 
win not only for our own welfare but for 
our influence in the community of the free 
world. 

Our own modest project is in the spirit of 
this hope and possibility. 

In deciding to move ahead with this proj- 
ect, our corporation executive and develop- 
ment committees have also authorized a con- 
centrated fund drive to secure the moneys 
needed to complete a $4 million fund for 
a physical sciences building, the top priority 
space need at the institute.. Some of the 
same reasons affecting the reactor warrant 
us in pushing ahead on this project, and 
the two, in fact, are closely related. The 
activities associated with each will strength- 
en the other. The institute has already re- 
ceived $1 million toward the cost of both 
projects, leaving a total of $4 million to be 
secured. 

In deciding to build a nuclear reactor to- 
gether with the physical sciences building, 
we anticipate opportunities to collaborate 
with neighboring institutions, educational, 
industrial, and governmental. We do not 
wish to seek an exclusive reactor facility 
but only one so designed and managed that 
it can serve an educational end and provide 
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an unclassified, nonsecret research center. 
We look forward particularly to associating 
With us a of industrial companies 
Who wish to be in contact with this ad- 
vancing technology and who will be needing 
& wide variety of scientists and engineers 
Skilled in these new arts of science, en- 
fineering, and instrumentation. 

I hope that this research reactor will be 
the forerunner of a power reactor in this 
region and that it will serve in other ways 
to hasten the expansion of nuclear industry 
and thus contribute substantially in new 
Ways to the economic prosperity of New 
England. 


Nationalism as a Weapon Against 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Nr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the All- 
American Conference To Combat Com- 
munism is composed of some 55 national, 
loyal American organizations and is 
just what its mame implies—a confer- 
ence-type activity. The participating 
&roups—including major veterans’ or- 
ganizations and their auxiliaries, reli- 
gious groups representing all major 
faiths, fraternal and service clubs, im- 
Portant women's groups, and patriotic 
Organizations—represent a rainbow of 
interests constituting our American way 
of life which, despite individual differ- 
ences, work together on programs and 
Activities to expose and oppose the god- 

conspiracy of communism, to em- 
Dhasize the benefits of a free society, 
8nd to reawaken American citizens to 
the fundamental freedoms which are 
the foundation of our American way of 

e. 

These groups cooperate in the All- 
American Conference To Combat Com- 
Munism on such projects as: the ob- 
Servance of Know Your America Week; 
the compilation and distribution 
ugh organizational channels of a 
Tecommended reading list on commu- 
and how to combat it; a monthly 
bulletin, Freedom's Facts Against Com- 
Munism; and the publication of a series 
ot pocket-size booklets, simply and fac- 
tually written, on the several phases of 
the Communist conspiracy. 

The address by Dr. L. E. Dobriansky 
one of several given before the rep- 
mtatives of organizations during the 

annual meeting of the conference held 
New York City on May 21 and 22, 

1954. I ask unanimous consent to have 

the address printed in the Appendix of 
€ REconp. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
us follows: 

NATIONALISM as A WEAPON AGAINST 
COMMUNISM 
(Address by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, professor 
ot political economy, Georgetown Univer- 

Sity; president, Ukrainian Congress Com- 

mittee of America) 

In this distinguished company of Amert- 
Patriots and nationalists, the privileged 
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opportunity of delivering an address on the 
appropriate subject of nationalism becomes 
unavoidably a luxurious experience filled with 


digressiveness I should fail to strike the re- 
sponsive cord of sympathetic understanding 
and feeling that vibrates in the conscious- 
ness of every one of us. Then, sadly enough, 
I would only obscure a powerful bond of 
universal significance that inextricably ties 
us with the peoples of all other nations, a 
natural bond of civilized existence that the 
Kremlin endeavors in vain to destroy— 
specifically, the solid bond of enlightened na- 
tionalism which spells the death of Com- 
munist imperialism and the life of a recon- 
structed international society, founded on 
truth, justice, and grounds of enduring 
peace. 


There are several particular ways in which 
we view and interpret communism. Some 
observe it largely from the viewpoint of re- 
ligious interest, others in terms of labor, 
management, or individual and civil liber- 
tles. Each of these viewpoints and its re- 
spective orientation is well represented here. 
Beyond question of doubt, these lines of an- 
alysis and interpretation bear close perti- 
nence and relationship to particular spheres 
in the total phenomenon of Moscow-centered 
communism. Also, they point sharply at 
important sources of social force capable of 
contributing heavily to the defeat of com- 
munism and to the liberation and advance- 
ment of all the enslaved peoples. For their 
synthesis and integration into a whole truth, 
however, these viewpoints require a sound, 
historical perspective that is constantly re- 
flected in the behavior of every patriotic 
American. It is one that synthesizes and in- 
tegrates the thoughts and energies of the 
patriot in every other nation. It is one that 
brings us together here, despite the relative 
differences of our viewpoints. This is the 
common denominator, the motivating per- 
spective of the national interest. Again, the 
overall, synthetic force of enlightened na- 
tionalism. 

THE NATURAL TRUTH OF ENLIGHTENED 
NATIONALISM 


Now, what is nationalism? Surely we 
must first answer this basic question before 
we could at all assess the potency of na- 
tionalism as a weapon against communism. 
Is nationalism the racism and supernational- 
ism of a Hitler or Mussolini? Is it the 
racism or national chauvinism of the 
Russian Communists who propagate the 
superiority of the Russian nation and cul- 
ture over all others? Is nationalism the 
blind fanaticism of a few Puerto Ricans who 
blemish the very integrity of a nation pos- 
sessed not only with the natural right but 
the real and genuine opportunity for inde- 
pendence and self-government? These 
cancerous growths in a national body are 
certainly not the evidences of that sound and 
healthy nationalism which we, as Americans, 
breathe and live by. Nor are they the char- 
acteristics of the national patriot elsewhere, 
struggling at the risk of death and seeking 
for his own beloved country the very fruits 
of national freedom and independence that 
we enjoy. Nor can they possibly serve as & 
requisite basis for international brotherhood 
and peace, with justice and fairness toward 
all. 

Nationalism is the conscious expression of 
a nation which, as a collective personality, 
sustains the rich individuality of a people 
distinguished by elements of language, cul- 
ture, tradition, race, and religion. As the 
great priest and internationally recognized 
authority on nationalism, Father Don Luigi 
Sturzo, describes it: “Nation means in- 
dividuality of a people; and this cannot come 
about without a stable geographical con- 
tiguity, a historical and cultural tradition, 
an economic interest. When to these pre- 
liminary conditions is added an awakened 
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consclousness on the part of the people of 
one of those sociological syntheses which 
only great ideas, such as religion, liberty and 
independence, can bring about, then there 
develops the collective personality which we 
call nation.“ ! For the existence and cul- 
tural flowering of any differentiated people, 
for the free and natural expression of a peo- 
ple’s potentialities, these three ideas—reli- 
gion, liberty, and independence—are neces- 
sary. These are the indispensable props of 
human and national freedom that Russian 
communism negates. In theory and prac- 
tice, communism cannot live with enlight- 
ened nationalism, and once it dominates an 
area, it immediately sets out to destroy it. 
Our own country is the magnificent ex- 
ample of this conscious expression of a na- 
tion. Religion, liberty, and independence 
are the ultimate sources of the greatness and 
power of this collective personality, this or- 
ganic entity, which is the very structural 
basis of our enlightened nationalism, Our 
Founding Fathers envisioned all this, and 
this vision, for everyone to witness, is in 
the Declaration of Independence itself. It 
is the essence of enlightened nationalism, 
manifesting itself in patriotic devotion to 
God and country, to liberty in the economic 
and civil spheres, to the perennial rule of 
moral and political principles of equity, Jus- 
tice, and freedom among all nations. The 
great American tradition has long been 
founded on these principles which, despite 
the confused speculations of Mr. Kennan, 
are the true criteria of international rela- 
tions as well as of other relations in society. 
This is our history, and whether we are 
aware of it or not, its moving spirit has 
captured the souls and minds of dominated 
peoples and nations everywhere. This is our 
priceless heritage, and whether we are cog- 
nizant of it or not, its proper and vigorous 
observance in our schools and institutions 
could have been the best preventive check 
on the emergence of native Communist 
traitors in the past 20 years. This is the 
integrating force that welds us together here, 
and, again, whether we are fully consclous 
of it or not, its historical permeation binds 
our destiny as a nation with the aspirations 
and struggles of the national patriots in 
every captive or dominated nation. True, 
we are fighting against Muscovite commu- 
nism, but we are motivated primarily to 
fight for the preservation of our independ- 
ence, sovereignty, and freedom as a nation. 
Others are motivated likewise and treasure 
their stake in the future, as the preliminary 
lesson of Indochina so tragically teaches us. 


THE GLOBAL FORCE OF NATIONALISM 


Secretary of State Dulles has rightly 
warned us that “in our own interest, our 
enlightened. self-interest, we have to pay 
close attention to what is going on in the 
rest of the world. And the reason for that 
is that we have enemies who are plotting 
our destruction, These enemies are the Rus- 
sian Communists and their allies in other 
countries.“ But it is common knowledge 
that we Americans are a notoriously his- 
torical people, impatient at learning the un- 
censored histories, traditions, and cultures 
of other peoples, no less our own, The deep- 
rooted forces of history, shaping and in 
part determining the course of this century, 
elude us, while we content ourselves with 
fleeting events that characterize the fight 
against communism in a historical void. We 
win wars and always manage to lose the 
peace. We lean heavily on the quantitative 
threat of material power—graced as mass 
retaliation or containment by threat—and, 
aside from bold and excessive speechmaking, 
timidly shy from the qualitative, decisive use 
of those tremendous moral and spiritual 
forces of our own tradition in a world en- 
yironment that clamors for it. 


Footnotes at end of speech, 
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The sweeping force of nationalism is s 
global force today. In this century of revo- 
lutionary change, so remarkably similar to 
the 14th century at the dawn of the modern 
period, the force of enlightened nationalism 
is the liberal and the true revolutionizing 
force of freedom of nations and peoples who, 
in one empire or another, are ready to cast 
off the yoke of foreign domination. In his- 
torical time, decades are but minutes, It 
was just a few minutes ago of historical 
time that nations, like Germany, Italy, Ja- 
pan, and others, began to express themselves 
against a background of tradition that, un- 
fortunately, did not conduce to enlighten- 
ment at the time. It was just a few min- 
utes ago that nations in Central and East- 
ern Europe rose to cast off the yokes of the 
Russian, Ottoman, and Hapsburg Empires. 

It is in these minutes of time that peoples 
and nations in Africa and Asia are found 
inflamed with the same spirit of national 
independence, equal sovereignty, and self- 
government. 

This is the unmistakable sign of our 
times, The global force of nationalism, the 
awakening of subdued and enslaved nations 
everywhere, is the revolutionary force of 
freedom on the part of nations throughout 
the world. The age of empires is vanishing. 
The age of colonialism is at its end. These 
are the strong tendencies of our day that we 
must recognize, be guided by, seize upon, if 
freedom is to establish itself permanently. 
It is this force that the most reactionary 
movement in our day—communism, bullt on 
the foundations of the Russian Empire— 
seeks to pervert and destroy. Unless we are 
given to moonshine internationalism, the 
realization of this overall freedom force, par- 
taking of the very substance of our own 
tradition, is the only just, equitable, and 
peace-insuring basis for a sound internation- 
alism and a community of nations with 
mutual respect among all. 

We have witnessed its realization in the 
Phillipines, Indonesia, Israel, India, and 
Pakistan, broadening further the natural 
bases for sound international relations, de- 
spite momentary strains and tensions. In 
Indochina, this overwhelming force against 
Moscow-directed Communist aggression is 
the weapon of victory as well as an end in 
itself, only to be left in disuse by a myopic 
disregard of the sign of our times. The in- 
vincible urges of nationalism we observe 
also in Korea, China, Manchuria, Mongolia, 
as well as in Africa, f 

We turn to the so-called satellite coun- 
tries and the nations therein—Polish, Slovak, 
Hungarian, Czech, Bulgarian, Rumanian, and 
Albanian—nations that only yesterday found 
surcease from the chains of empire, but today 
grovel under the yoke of Moscow in an ex- 
panded empire that spells the death of 
nations. Detailed reports on Russian Com- 
munist activities in these areas point to this 
horrible outcome. National genocide, Russi- 
fication, the rewriting of histories, economic 
exploitation, and the complete annihilation 
of patriotic national leadership from the 
pattern of genocidal consolidation in which, 
behind a facade of peace and good will be- 
fore the free world, the Muscovite imperial- 
ists are now feverishly engaged. The su- 
preme task of the nationalist in each of these 
nations is to resist this barbaric onslaught 
upon his nation’s identity, his national per- 
sonality, his native land. 

This pattern is not new. In the multi- 
national arrangement, called the Soviet 
Union, the pattern was hatched before 
World War II. Here, too, the chains of em- 
pire were overthrown in the non-Russian 
revolution for national freedom and inde- 
pendence in 1917. Here, too, independent 
national states and governments, recognized 
by the great powers and ethnic Russia itself, 
fell under the weight of Russian Communist 
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In historical time, the Commu- 
nist conquest of Ukraine, White Ruthenia, 
Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, North Cau- 
casia and Turkestan, in the years of 1920-22, 
preceded only by minutes the similar con- 
quest of the Baltic states at the start of 
World War II. Among the non-Russian na- 
tions in the Soviet Union, the freedom force 
of enlightened nationalism has carved a his- 
tory of its own, worthy of study by all true 
believers in the freedom of all Nations. 

This force of nationalism in the non-Rus- 
sian nations of the Soviet Union ls a veritable 
powder keg in close proximity to the very 
base of the Russian Communist Empire. It 
defies the tyrrany and terrorism of Moscow, 
Since Stalin's death, the many Unity calls, 
the funeral orations and the entire Beria 
case are suffused with Moscow’s fear of this 
natural, irresistible freedom force. “Our 
sacred duty,” proclaims Malenkoy, “is to 
strengthen and further the unity and 
friendships of the nations of the Soviet Un- 
ion.” He then warns, “We are not afraid of 
any internal or external enemies.” The re- 
tionary and savage Communist way to attain 
this unity is, as always, to liquidate the very 
existence of these nations as distinctive col- 
lective personalities. The American way to 
achieve this unity in our behalf, among all 
nations from East Germany to northern Ko- 
rea, is to universalize by word and deed the 
spirit of the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Mr. Dulles has said, “We could 
seek to bring other free nations to unite with 
us in proclaiming, in a great new Declaration 
of Independence, our policies toward the cap- 
tive natlons.“ The time has come for this 
Unity Call of Freedom, 


COMMUNISM EXPLOITS NATIONALISM 


The exploitation of nationalism, be it non=- 
Russian or Russian, has been the paramount 
means of empire building by the imperialist 
Russian Communist minority. Even before 
coming to power, it grounded its sinister ap- 
peal in nationalism, Lenin addressed this 
appeal to the non-Russian nations of the old 
Russian Empire: “* * If we want to learn 
the meaning of self-determination of na- 
tions not by juggling with legal definitions, 
or ‘inventing’ abstract definitions, but by 
examining the historical and economic con- 
ditions of the national movements, we shall 
inevitably reach the conclusion that self- 
determination of nations means the political 
separation of these nations from alien na- 
tional bodies, the formation of an independ- 
ent state.”* The rape of Ukraine, Georgia, 
Armenia, and others by Communist impe- 
rialism soon followed. 

It was this same appeal to the substance 
and integrity of the Baltic nations, Poland, 
Hungary, Slovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Albania that heralded 
thelr rape and conquest by the weight of 
Communist force. In Asia, the Middle East, 
and Africa the Communist conspiracy uti- 
lizes the great freedom force of nationalism 
for its own perverted end of world domina- 
tion and tyranny. Even this very weekend 
the Moscow-sponsored World Council of 
Peace is called into an extraordinary ses- 
sion in Berlin to “deal more particularly 
with the questions of the security and in- 
dependence of nations.” In every moral and 
civilized respect bankrupt in Itself, Russian 
Communist totalitarianism thrives within 
the confines of its present empire on force, 
fear, and fraud and conspires to expand it 
by its cunning exploitation of values and 
ideals cherished by the free world. 

The spirit of enlightened nationalism is a 
respecter of all peoples and nations, and this 
necessarily includes the Russian nation, 
The morally perverse concept of common 
guilt is irreconcilable with the mentality of 
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enlighted nationalism. The masses of the 
Russian nation cannot be indicted for the 
barbarities of the controlling Russian Com- 
munist minority any more than the masses 
of the German nation could be for those 
of the ruling German Nazi coterie. In the 
nationalism of both, the elements of en- 
lightenment have been denigrated by a 
technically equipped totalitarianism feed- 
ing istelf on degeneracies of chauvinism and 
racism. Communist totalitarianism exploits 
Russian nationalism, disfigures its cultural 
proportions, pollutes it with excesses of the 
autocratic past, and dries its springs of rich 
idealism and enlightenment to secure for 
itself the mute base for world conquest. 
This Communist exploitation of Russian 
nationalism is to every enlightened Russian 
patriot a diabolical agency of deculturaliza- 
tion and spiritual degeneration. The real 
opportunities for cultural and national 
growth are being buried under mounting 
layers of thought control, hostility toward 
allen cultures, human sutomatization, and 
the intensification of predatory instincts. 
The worst of the dark past is magnified in 
the present. Those in the finest tradition 
of Russian scholarship and enlightened na- 
tionalism bring this to our pointed atten- 
tion, The most outstanding Russian phi- 
losopher of this century, Nicholas Berdyaev, 
writes: “Bolshevism is the third appearance 
of Russian autocratic imperialism, its first 
appearance being the Muscovite Tsardom 
and its second the Petrine Empire.“ Else- 
where in his classic work, we read: “The 
Soviet Government Is the one totalitarian 
state in the world which is carried to its 
logical consistent end; it is a transformation 
of the ideas of Ivan the Terrible, a new form 
of the terrible hypertrophy of the state in 
Russian history."* Numerous others can 
be cited, testifying in the vein of the Rus- 
sian Christian scholar, George Fedotov, that 
“The loss of the empire means moral puri- 
fication, the liberation of Russian culture 
from a crushing load distorting its spiritual 
Image.“ “ 
AMERICA NEGLECTS THE FREEDOM FORCE OF 
NATIONALISM 


The great irony of our day is America's 
comparative neglect of the force of national- 
ism for the cause of freedom everywhere. 
Whereas Russian communism exploits the 
freedom force of natlonalism for the nega- 
tion of freedom itself, the United States, with 
the overwhelming power of its own great 
tradition, falls short of its moral and political 
responsibility. As in Indochina, 80 else- 
where, both on the periphery and in the 
hinterland of the vast Communist empire, 
we shall come to learn that the force of na- 
tional freedom and independence is not only 
an end in itself but also the most formidable 
means for the defeat of communism, Our 
relative neglect of this force is the measure 
of our incapacity to read the sign of this 
century. It may well be the cause of in- 
calculable losses. 

In certain sections of the Voice of Amer- 
ica, for some time the mention of national 
independence was taboo. Reports of na- 
tionalist underground activity could not be 
reported on. People with the slightest in- 
clination toward the nationalist ideology 
were deemed extremists and unworthy of 
employment, In a psychological warfare 
operation undertaken in Munich the same 
moonshine internationalism prevails, So- 
clalists, neo-Marxists and totalitarian emi- 
grees, with a high vulnerability for Commu- 
nist infiltration and no affinity with en- 
lightened nationalism, become the special 
order of the day. The network extends it- 
self to include certain cased foundations, re- 
search centers, and even naked endeavors, as 
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in the case of Professor Sharp’s book on 
Poland: White Eagle on e Red Field, debas- 
ing the patriots’ struggle for national free- 
dom and independence. These evidences 
Constitute a travesty of our great tradition. 
UNIFYING PRINCIPLE OF ENLIGHTENED NATION- 
ALISM IN A GLOBAL AMERICAN POLICY 


“We could make it clear * © è" states Mr. 
Dulles, “that United States policy seeks as 
One of its peaceful goals the eventual restora- 
tion of genuine independence In the nations 
of Europe and-Asia now dominated by Mos- 
cow.“ e In our self-interest, which is not a 
Selfish interest, we should make this clear 
now, in word and deed. In the last analysis, 
moraj ideas and forces shape history, not the 
Power threats of mass retaliation. The his- 
tory of our century is the consummate phase 
of man's long struggle for freedom, and we 
Must meet the challenge. We can meet this 
challenge only by a single and absolute 
standard of morality, not by a compromising 
double standard. The enemy is total, mo- 
Nistic, and singularly nihilist: our allies, 
both captive and free, large and small, are 
Nations bound together by the unifying 
Principle of enlightened nationalism. 

A decision in the struggle is inevitable, re- 
gardless of the form it may take. Through 
the overall freedom force and unifying prin- 
Ciple of enlightened nationalism we can best 
Prepare for the decision of freedom every- 
Where. It unifies us in certitude and duty 
With the immortal principles of our own 
Great tradition. It unifies us with all our 
Allies in the free world, faced by the common 
threat to their independent national exist- 
ence, It unifies us with all the colonial na- 
tions in the free world which would fight to 
death communism, the destroyer of nations. 
Of great consequence, it unifies us with all 

e captive non-Russian nations, from the 

nube to the Pacific, which represent a vast 
Centrifuge of power capable of weakening, 
Undermining, and destroying the yoke of 
Communist imperialism. It unifies us with 
the Russian nation in its enlightened search 
for freedom and independence of historic 

y and the costly burdens of imperial- 
ist conquest. For the global peace of tomor- 
Tow, it unifies us with the great human 
Promise of a world community of sovereign 
and equal nations, bound by justice and mu- 
tual respect toward each other; open to con- 
tracts of whatever federative form of organi- 
ation. 

Only with a clear and united outlook, 
rounded in firm resolve and moral convic- 
tion, can we meet history's challenge of 

century. “A wrong step made now 

Will plunge us into misery, and our Repub- 

lic will be lost.” These words of an early 

ican patriot ring true today. But more 

20, on the lips of every patriot in nations 

oughout our world, resounds his immor- 
tal utterance: 


"Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and 
slavery? 

Forbid it, Almighty God. 

I know not what course other may take; 
but as for me, glive me liberty or give 
me death.” 

ba ee 

? Nationalism and Internationalism, p. 13. 
New York Times, January 28, 1953. 
„A Policy of Boldness, May 19, 1952. 
V. I. Lenin, the Right of Nations to Self- 
ation, p. 11. 
ioe Origin of Russian Communism, p. 


*P. 186. 

"The Fate of Empires, the Russian Review, 
1953, p. 94. 

“Life, May 19, 1952. 
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Report to Europe on America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have. inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very inter- 
esting article by the well-known author- 
ess, Barbara Ward, on the subject of 
Report to Europe on America, which 
appeared in the New York Times maga- 
zine on Sunday, June 20, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT TO EUROPE ON ÅMERICA 
(By Barbara Ward) 

This is a time of strain and criticism be- 
tween America and its allies—a situation 
which lies behind the forthcoming visit of 
Winston Churchill and Anthony Eden to 
America. Every traveler returning to the 
United States from Britain or Europe brings 
back reports of an increase In anti-American 
feeling. In Asia it is combined with tradi- 
tional anti-Western sentiments. All around 
the world it is tirelessly exploited by Com- 
munist propaganada. No nation can expect 
to be completely immune to criticism. Not 
to be automatically loved is one of the 
penalties of power. What is disturbing, 
however, in the present phase of distrust is 
is that the criticism seems to go beyond 
facts, incidents, and genuine occasions. It 
appears to be a general miasma of suspicion, 
an indiscriminate condemnation of all things 
American. 

Critics do not say, “A policy of atomic re- 
taliation is ill-judged.” They say “The 
Americans are warmongers.” They do not 
say “Some loud voices in America advocate 
the withdrawal of America from its alliances.” 
They say “The Americans are isolationist.” 
They do not so much criticize the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin as to declare the 
American people to be McCarthyite. And if 
one general conviction seems to prevail over 
all of this, it is that the fundamental atti- 
tudes of American life are materialist, lack- 
ing in the finer values and offering to the 
world the spectacle of a wholesale service of 
Mammon—often in the name of God. Ed- 
mund Burke may have written: “I do not 
know the method of drawing up an indict- 
ment against an whole people” but his wis- 
dom seems largely forgotten in the present 
phase of suspicion and attack. 

The difficulty in countering this damag- 
ing breach of confidence between allies—on 
whose continued cooperation the future of 
freedom depends—lies in the fact that many 
of the concrete criticisms must stand. Amer- 
icans themselves are deeply disturbed and 
divided by such policies as the so-called New 
Look in strategy. The isolationism of cer- 
tain newspapers and certain political lead- 
ers is an undoubted fact. Many people in- 
side America have not remarked with any 
pleasure the eyes of the Nation glued to the 
television screen during the Stevens-Mc- 
Carthy hearing. So the list could be con- 
tinued. There are as many people in the 
United States as anywhere else bent on criti- 
cizing various aspects of the American scene. 
The problem is to prevent genuine—and 
often justified—criticism from degenerating 
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into the indictment of a whole people, from 
degenerating, in short, into irrational pho- 
bias and destructive nationalist emotion. 

Unhappily, the best antidote to this dan- 
ger is one which, in the nature of things, 
is not available to everyone—although it cer- 
tainly could be made available to many more. 
This antidote lies simply in leaving the re- 
ports and the secondhand information and 
the news stories behind and going out to see 
the Americans themselves, No journey can 
bring travelers in contact with the whole 
people, but a long journey can give them in- 
sights and experiences which go beyond the 
headlines and the crises. Such a journey my 
husband and I have just been privileged to 
make and for 3 months we have traveled 
across America from east to west and south 
to north, visiting some of the major devel- 
opment projects and encountering a most 
varied cross section of the American people. 
We have, therefore, been rather better placed 
than some to weigh the particular criticisms 
against the general indictment. 

One point must be established immedi- 
ately. Wherever we went, whenever we 
talked with engineers, professors, business- 
men, men on tractors, waiters in mess kitch- 
ens, the boy In the elevator, the porter on the 
train—we found no trace of the supposed 
American warmongering, The mood cer- 
tainly was not one of peace at any cost in- 
cluding surrender. Nor did we have the im- 
pression that Americans would not be ready 
under any circumstances to stop commu- 
nism’s spread by force. But this fact did not 
alter their profound conviction that, with 
the coming of atomic weapons, general war 
has ceased to be a rational instrument of 
policy. We had strongly their sense of the 
insanity of a violent settling of issues, 
when, as an outcome, nothing at all might 
be left to settle. 


In this context we saw, with new force, 
a contrast which those left-wing critics 
in Europe, who attack American agrression 
while showing unlimited tolerance of Com- 
munist arrogance, might do well to consider, 
Systems such as the present Chinese dicta- 
torship, in which free choice is extinguished 
and in which manpower is one more raw 
material to be manipulated by the state, 
are in a position to use war as a convenient 
form of public works program. It keeps un- 
employed townspeople off the streets. It 
lessens prison population. With luck, a sur- 
plus will be killed off. Meanwhile, warfare 
generates popular Jj The bodies 
without identity disks on Russian or Korean 
battlefields are proof enough that war can- 
not mean to the East what it means to 
the West. 

So much, perhaps, any western citizen can 
grasp by commonsense. But it is almost 
certainly only by visiting America at some 
length and by moving over the whole breadth 
of the great continent that one can fully 
grasp how much the average American has 
to lose by any involyement in war. The 
insanity of war for him is underlined by 
the sanity of his own way of life. 

In scores of homes in which we were made 
welcome, we found the dogwood and the 
cherry tree in flower at the gate, the small 
back garden with brown earth steaming in 
the open trench, the spade leaning against 
the garage door, the car itself standing at 
the curb and along the tree-lined street, 
others’ cars at other doors, blue-jeaned chil- 
dren playing beside them, and as evening 
drew in, the call of parents, summoning sons 
and daughters to supper, the good smells of 
baked Virginia ham from our hostess’ oven, 
the laden table, the friendly faces, the open 
discussion of issues without any sensed divi- 
sion in national interest or approach, 
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From Westport, Conn., to Bethesda, Md.; 
from Knoxville to Yellow Springs, Ohio; from 
Denver to Sonoma, Marin County; from 
Portland to Ephrata, the pattern was the 
same—the home and the family, with house 
to lose and land garden to lose, with love to 
lose and security and the human round of 
work, and achievement and leisure and fun. 

Nor did we see it as a sample pattern of 
security. America is not yet a fixed and set- 
tled land. The adventurous need not feel 
restricted behind its vast frontiers. Out on 
the Columbia Basin project we found young 
farmers in tents and trallers, the tractor pur- 
chased before the home, and the trrigated 
fields beginning to stretch out round a family 
base almost as primitive as the cabin of 
pioneers in the early days of rifle and ax. 

The great enterprises and the small go 
forward together. A couple of days after we 
had stood and watched the tall silver chim- 
ney stacks at Kingston in Tennessee, where 
the largest thermal powerhouse in the world 
is within a month of production, we met the 
elderly taxi driver who was giving up his 
secure job and taking his life saving with 
him to California to finance his son, & garage 
mechanic, in the setting up of a small ma- 
chine shop of his own. 

Even without such daily evidence of scope 
and opportunity, the simple physical scale 
of the American continent should impress 
on the visitor the stupidity of seeing in 
the United States an imperialist or an ex- 
pansive power. The typical colonizers of 
the past—Portuguese, Dutch, British—were 
maritime peoples within cramped frontiers. 
Russia with its drive for warm water ports, 
China with its inexorable pressure of popu- 
lation—they, too, have a physical spur to 
expansive policies. But in America, this 
empire in itself, this broad land where 
every climate meets, where spring can follow 
the traveler—as it followed us—for a full 3 
months from south to north, yet never bring 
a tree to leaf that does not grow on Ameri- 
can soll—here there is space enough and 
bounty enough for a man to stay at home 
and never in a whole lifetime exhaust one 
tiny part of all the opportunities of his 
native land. 

Is the opposite criticism, then justified? 
Are Americans turning in upon themselves 
within their ample boundaries and allowing 
an almost neurotic concern with internal 
subversion to do duty for a genuine policy 
of containing and holding communism 
abroad? 

Some definitions seem necessary at this 
point. 

It is not isolationism to wish to avoid 
war if alternative policies are in any way 
feasible. Would that Russia or China had 
more of that healthy hesitation, 

It is not isolationism to see no straight- 
forward solution to the critical dilemma of 
our times which ts, in essence, to find ways 
of checking Communist expansion by means 
which do not involve the use of total atomic 
destruction—an agonizing problem since the 
Chinese, at least, appear ready to ignore the 
risk. If this problem bewilders the best 
minds in Washington and London, it must 
be allowed to puzzle the inhabitants of 
Norris, Tenn., or Wenatchee, Wash. 

To say, therefore, that we found a great 
sense of uncertainty and concern on our 
journey is not to report isolationism but to 
remark that Americans at large—like their 
neighbors in Britain—do not see more clearly 
than their leaders and are not likely to 
do so until they are given what perhaps 
they awalt most eagerly from those leaders— 
and that is precisely a clear lead. 

But the “isolationism” of which we found 
very little was the kind which turns its 
back on international affairs and refuses— 
because they are difficult and tlresome— 
even to consider them. On this score of 
concern and interest, the memories crowd 
in from every stage of the Journey—a Chi- 
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cago meeting with searching inquiries over 
the meaning and justification of India’s pol- 
icy of neutrality, a convention at Denver of 
one of the most powerful of America’s wo- 
men's organizations devoting one-half of its 
program to a consideration of foreign trade, 
a mountain state university opening a week's 
seminar on international problems, the stu- 
dent chairman at the first session reclaring 
with earnest youthful conviction: “We 
know we have to study these problems be- 
cause our world is so small and they affect 
all of us now.” 

Besides such official occasions were private 
conversations beyond number—over lunch 
tables, in club cars, at breakfast, at dinner, 
the shy questions after the lectures, the 
arguments late at night But it seems to 
me the British just aren't playing straight 
with us over Southeast Asia’—the particu- 
larly urgent discussions which seem to arise 
over washing up—“ Can you be certain that 
Western techniques of development have the 
right impact on primitive communities? 

We had a similar impression of question- 
ings and probings which have yet to be 
fully assessed in relation to the other facet 
of America’s supposed isolationism—the 
criticism abroad that the pursuit of a do- 
mestic Communist scapegoat has widened 
into a general intolerance of nonconformity 
and into a genuine danger to civil liberty 
itself. 

It would certainly not be true to say that 
we found no evidence of this attitude. On 
the contrary, we found in most areas sad- 
dening proof of the harm done to neighborly 
relations and to the unconscious trust of 
local communities by irresponsible smear 
campaigns, by denunciations of supposed 
nonconformists and the exploitation of such 
things for political purposes. Yet the nature 
of our evidence on the existence of such 
evils is at least significant. It was, again 
and again, derived from the angry comments 
of American men and women pointing to 
this or that abuse in their own experience— 
a school teacher under pressure here, a Gov- 
ernment official waiting desperately for 
clearance, a local vigilante group in action, 
a biased piece of reporting—and denouncing 
it in the strongest terms precisely as a 
anger to the Nation's traditions of freedom. 

Here, surely, is a movement of ideas to 
which far too little attention has been paid 
in foreign reporting—the concern felt by 
ordinary citizens neither as Democrats nor 
Republicans, leftwingers or rightwingers, 
progressives or conservatives, but as citizens 
of a constitutional Government for the fun- 
damentals of their freedom and their readi- 
ness to consider—as it probably has not been 
considered for a hundred years—the con- 
crete Issue of civil liberty and the safeguards 
it entalls. 

This aspect of America’s political debate 
depends very little on the Gallup rating of 
this or that Senator, even though, undoubt- 
edly, throughout our journey, one at least 
of the more notorious political reputations 
slumped considerably. The issue went deep- 
er than personalities, 

It seemed to us to be, in many cases, a 
determined personal attempt to restate the 
principles which should underpin a free 
society In a century in which totalitarianism 
arrives as easily from the right as from the 
left. In the long run, critics abroad will 
perhaps be confounded to discover that a 
deepened awareness of the meaning of lib- 
erty—quite as much as any present abuse— 
will prove a significant feature of America 
in the fifties. 

Yet even if the critics of American society 
can be persuaded to shift their attacks from 
America in general to particular aspects of 
American policy, if they can be brought to 
see that official discussions of a particular 
atomic strategy do not imply general aggres- 
siveness or that one Senator cannot speak 
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for a whole people, there Ils nevertheless one 
general indictment of American society 
which critics abroad will, it seems, only give 
up with the very greatest reluctance. This 
is the branding of American society as ma- 
terialist, as lacking in culture, expanding its 
body and losing its soul. 

Yet to be concerned with material things 
is not of itself a sign that culture is lacking. 
On the contrary, a large proportion of the 
measurements of culture are based on ma- 
terial objects—architecture, furniture, ma- 
terials, pottery. In the past, the culture 
has rested on the material choices of the 
few. Our own culture, in the wealthy West, 
has brought a comfortable margin to the 
many. They are beginning to set the tone 
of society. It is by their efforts that the 
outlook of the community must be judged. 
Can anyone doubt that, in the central posi- 
tion in American society—in short, in the 
American home—the effort to improve, to 
simplify, to make more beautiful and more 
functional does not amount to what would 
be called, if prejudice were less, a cultural 
effort? 

In how many homes did we not find that 
the long pondered, long saved-up for doing 
over of the living room had produced new 
effects of space and light and color? In 
how many had not the kitchen become the 
clean, convenient, shining workplace of the 
whole family? By the same token, the de- 
sign and spacing of new houses and flats in 
the United States is, in our Judgment, in- 
comparably, the best in the English-speaking 
world. 

There ts, moreover, a factor In this Amerl- 
can culture of the home which, by any 
standard, should give it a higher social value. 
It ls that so much of it is done by husband 
and wife In overalls, paint brush and glue 
pot in hand, working to the plan they have 
puzzled out together. 

For so many people abroad—especially in 
the hotter, lazier continents—the American 
way of life appears to haye come down, in 
some vast cornucopia, from heaven. What 
is not measured is the steadiness and the 
intensiveness of the work which sustains 
it all—not simply the frantic life-consum- 
ing work of the senior executive but the 
sense of speed and rhythm in work all down 
the line, a rhythm we meet again and again— 
in the drivers working 14-hour days to pay 
off the hire purchase on their taxicabs, 
among the innumerable waitresses as 
friendly and brisk at the end as at the be- 
ginning of the 8-hour stint, above all, with 
that dynamo of controlled energy, the Amer- 
ican housewife, whose meals we ate, whose 
children we greeted, whose garden we walked 
in and whose handiwork, from junlor's over- 
alls to the net curtains In the guest bed- 
room, we saw on every side. 

If work, disciplined, steady work, is ma- 
terialism, then, certainly, the Americans are 
materlalists but It is the oldest wisdom of 
Europe that to work ts to pray. 

Nor is prayer itself irrelevant. The fact 
of a religious revival in America cannot be 
gainsaid. We did not need the evidence of 
polls or church attendances to confirm what 
we could so easily observe—the walls of new 
churches rising in the towns and country- 
side whenever we went. 

The critics—and not only foreign critics— 
have discounted the fact. They put it down 
to respectability, to the desire for conformity, 
to Insecurity, to the hydrogen bomb, to fear. 
For our own part, while leaving the confident 
delineation of hidden motives to braver 
critics, we would rather suggest that the re- 
vival of churchgoing—the strengthening of 
parochial activities—of Sunday schools, of 
clubs and societies—can help to revive the 
social fabric of our overgrown society. It is 
at least significant that it is just these ap- 
parently small and negligible activities of the 
Christian communities that Hitler in Ger- 
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Many and Soviet Russia in Eastern Europe 
have attempted most vigorously to destroy. 
When neighbor meets neighbor within the 
loyalty of his religious faith, he strengthens 
a bond which no government, no state, no 
political authority can break. 

We had the Impression that quietly, in 
many places in America, a stronger sense of 
neighborhood, of community was making it- 
self felt, a reknitting of a raveled fabric, a 
drawing together from the loneliness of our 
urban age, This, surely, has little to do with 
“materialism.” It is, on the contrary, the 
final defense which the materialist dictator- 
chips seek at all costs to destroy. 

It is, perbaps, this deep sense of the re- 
serves available to American society that we 
Carry away as our most profound impression 
from the 3-month journey now at an end. 

And if one may venture a judgment on the 
reason why this depth of goodness and re- 
sponsibility is not more apparent abroad, it 
is that the American people, so vast, 30 
diverse, so basically unregimented, cannot 
Bive full expression to their potential great- 
ness unless they are given, over their wide 
continent, some clear notes of confidence and 
leadership, Instead, it cannot be denied that 
at present the dominating note is a babel of 
Voices, advocating contradictory attitudes and 
Policies, and as a result rallying the people to 
nothing and leaving them to the fears and 
Testlessness of the atomic age. 

If, however, the lead is given—the lead of 
Confidence and generosity, of magnanimity 
and courage, that note which has sounded so 
Often in American history and which found, 
in Lincoln, its supreme expression for all 
time — f that chord were touched, there need 
be no doubt that America, out of the sum of 
ite individual citizens’ endurance and re- 
sponsibility, would once again, as a Nation, 
confound its critics and, in the same measure, 
Confirm its friends, 


Inaugural Speech of South Dakota’s Boys 
State Governor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, earlier this 
Month there assembled on the campus 
of Northern State Teachers College, at 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., the 12th annual Boys 
State, sponsored by the American Legion. 
Some 300 representative juniors from 
high schools of the State, selected on the 

of leadership exhibited in their 
respective schools, learned of govern- 
Ment, not from books, but from active 
Participation and observation. 

Following the election of officers, the 
entire group traveled to the State Capi- 
tol, at Pierre, for the inaugural ceremo- 
hies. The delegates to Boys State were 
divided into two parties, the Nationalists 
and Federalists. Each party held nomi- 
Nating conventions, : 

The candidate of the Nationalist 

y, dJames—Jimmie—Kineen, of 
Rapid City, S. Dak., was declared the 
Winner only after intense and active 
Campaigning by his supporters. I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 

e Appendix of the Recorp the inaug- 
Ural speech which Jimmy made on that 
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occasion; in the legislative halls of our 
State Capitol. One who reads the ad- 
dress is assured that America will be in 
safe hands as the younger generation 
take over and approach their task with 
determination and the humility which 
reflects a true sense of responsibility. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Bors“ STATE GOVERNOR'S INAUGURAL 
SPEECH, 1954 

(By James Kineen, Rapid City, 8. Dak.) 

Governor Anderson, citizens of 1954 Boys’ 
State, members of the staff, friends, it is 
in a spirit of humbleness and responsibility 
that I come before you today to accept this 
great honor. The privilege of carrying out 
the duties and traditions of Boys’ State 
governor is one that I will execute to the 
best of my ability. 

May I express my sincere thanks to the 
Nationalist Party for supporting me as their 
candidate. The untiring effort of Party 
Chairman Charles Ehrensperger and my 
Campaign Manager Lowell Jones made suc- 
cess possible; but without the wholehearted 
support of the entire party, victory would not 
have been achieved. This government of 
Boys’ State is like any other—only through 
cooperation by all citizens, working toward 
a common goal, can we win results that will 
be worthy and lasting. Because of this, my 
executive appointments include capable 
leaders from both the Nationalist and Ped- 
eralist Parties, and I feel certain that with 
the help of my friendly and capable oppo- 
nents, George Donohoe and Don Pederson, 
we can enact a legislative program that will 
carry out the high principles of Boys’ State. 

It's hard to find words that can express 
our appreciation to those who made Boys’ 
State possible. Dr. W. C. Lovinger and his 
staff at Northern States Teachers’ College, 
the American Legion, and especially our 
counselors, all deserve more than we can 
ever repay, To these wonderful people who 
devote so much time and work that we might 
become better citizens, we give our most sin- 
cere thanks. 

I think it’s significant that we are meet- 
ing in our State capitol on this occasion, 
in the very same chambers where our own 
South Dakota Legislature considers and en- 
acts the laws that govern you and me. It 
is significant because we were chosen to 
represent over 6,000 high-school juniors 
throughout the State in a program of re- 
vitalizing the American system of govern- 
ment. The staff of Boys’ State, in the short 
span of a week, have attempted to plant 
within each one of us the will to seek a 
better understanding of American Govern- 
ment, so that we may fully participate as 
active citizens, During the past week we've 
learned local, county, and State government 
not from books, but by actual practice. We 
have come to realize that American Gov- 
ernment depends upon the Intelligent par- 
ticipation of all citizens, if it is to protect 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
May we each, pledge ourselves right here, to- 
day, to bring this lesson in working democ- 
racy home to our fellow students, and to 
keep it always in our own minds, It is for 
all of us to remember that Just understand- 
ing government isn't enough. We must lead 
the way in actively working for good, honest 
government. The men who, in a few 
months, will sit in this chamber to make 
our laws cannot be representative and re- 
sponsible unless the people are interested 
enough in their own government to make 
their wishes known enforcing those desires 
by us of the ballot. 

Yes; we've had the opportunity to learn 
a great deal at this 1954 session of Boys“ 
State, but perhaps the greatest lesson bas 
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been that spirit of universal friendliness 
that is so much a part of Boys’ State. The 
deeper understanding and respect for the 
other fellow's rights and beliefs are two 
things that will never fade. The true and 
lasting friendships that we've made during 
this week are living testimony to the worth 
of the American way of life. 

Because of all of these wonderful expe- 
riences, it's easy to see that each and every 
American is an equal shareholder in our 
democracy—that our purpose as members 
of South Dakota Boys’ State is clear— 
to encournge more people to exercise their 
rights and responsibilities as American citi- 
zens, and to protect the basic liberties which 
make them a living reality. 

You fellows have granted me the privilege 
to lead you as your governor. We can't all 
be governor, but we can all be leaders In the 
task of making democracy work. Let us 
take up the torch and keep the flames of 
freedom always bright as the beacon of hope 
in a world of darkness. 

Thank you. 


Soviet Progress in Arms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an important 
article appearing in the New York 
Times, June 22, 1954, entitled “Soviet 
Progress in Arms is Hinted,” written by 
Harry Schwartz. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sovrer PROGRESS IN ARMS Is Hintep—Unrrep 
STATES OFFICIALS’ WARNINGS Seem To BE a 
REACTION AGAINST Previous UNDEKESTI- 
MATES 


(By Harry Schwartz) 

Soviet spokesmen have been making state- 
ments during the last 6 months that, if 
true, suggest that at best this country has 
very little lead in military technology and 
at worst is lagging in some key technological 
fields. 

Last Saturday's speech by Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense Donald A. Quarles made 
clear that high policy officials no longer 
felt safe in dismissing Soviet technological 
capabilities. On Sunday Secretary of De- 
tense Charles E. Wilson said he thought we 
had an overall lead of 2 to 3 years over the 
Soviet Union, and added, “We now know 
that Russia has the capacity to do every- 
thing we have done here.” 

These statements seem to represent some 
shift of official thinking recently. When 
s warning somewhat similar to Mr. Quarles’ 
was made 3 months ago by the Director of 
Classification of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Dr. James G. Beckerley, he was the 
target of sharp criticism from some superi- 
ors in the Commission. Dr. Beckerley has 
since resigned, an event that may not be 
unrelated to this difference in views. 

If the Soviet assertions of technological 
achievement were merely talk, they would 
be dismissed as lightly as have been Mos- 
cow’s claims to priority in all inventions 
of the past millenium. But last August's 
Soviet hydrogen bomb explosion and last 
May 1's display of giant Soviet jet bomber 
have done much to wipe out foreign skep- 
ticism about Soviet achievements. 
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ROCKET RECORD IMPLIED 


The most dramatic Soviet assertion of- 
priority in military technology was made 
last week by Nikita 8. Khrushchev, Com- 
munist Party secretary, when he asserted 
without equivocation that Soviet scientists 
had invented the hydrogen weapon, though 
he did not contend they had set off the first 
thermonuclear explosion. A similar state- 
ment was made last March by Deputy Pre- 
mier Anastas I. Mikoyan, while the first hint 
of such a claim can even be traced in a 
statement by Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, Soviet 
delegate to the United Nations, here late 
last year. 

A Soviet scientist several weeks ago as- 
serted that a rocket had been sent more 
than 250 miles above the earth's surface, 
implying that the Soviet rocket had bet- 
tered the record set by the United States 
Wac Corporal rocket in early 1949. Other 
Soviet commentators have hinted strongly 
at Soviet possession of long-distance rockets, 
at least near the capabilities of true inter- 
continental missiles, 

Last weekend a Moscow radio commenta- 
tor said a Soviet plane had flown at the 
fastest speed, 1,659 miles an hour. The 
United States X-1A rocket plane was re- 
ported late last year to have exceeded 1,600 
miles an hour. 

Articles in the Soviet press in the last 3 
months have asserted that the Soviet Union 
knows more about Arctic flying conditions, 
meteorology, navigation, and the like, than 
any other nation. It is across the Arctic 
regions that the shortest distances for bomb- 
ing missions from the Soviet Union to the 
United States or vice versa exist. The So- 
viet statements in this area are being re- 
ceived with anything but skepticism by 
those who know the history of Soviet in- 
terest in the Arctic. 

In electronics technology, particularly the 
development of giant brains or computers 
and the application of transistors instead 
of vacuum tubes, both among the most im- 
portant current areas of scientific advance, 
Russia is abreast of current developments 
at least, Soviet commentators have declared. 
That this is true in the computer feld seems 
borne out by the Soviet atomic and hydro- 
gen bomb blasts, all of which require enor- 
mous amounts of computation. 

The warnings issued recently by Assistant 


underestimation of Soviet military scientific 
capabilities. 

One measure of the extent of this un- 
derestimation is given in the published 
hearings of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer be- 
fore an Atomic Energy Commission Special 
Personnel Security Board. 

Writing in April 1948, Dr. Oppenheimer 
had predicted that “for a long time to come” 
the Soviet Union would not achieve sig- 
nificant atomic armament. He testified this 
was then the prevailing view. The first 
Soviet atomic bomb explosion took place 
only a Uttle more than a year later, rudely 
upsetting Washington calculations about 
our lead and precipitating the American 
crash effort to build the hydrogen bomb, 
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colleagues to the last in a series of 8 
articles on the Arab States. It appeared 
In the May 17, 1954, issue of Congress 
Weekly, official publication of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress: 
Anas LEAGUE UNTTY 
(By Sh. Yin'am) 

The Arab countries have been a stage on 
which one could perceive the play at once of 
both unifying as well as divisive forces. The 
factors operating for unity are their common 
language, culture, and literature, the Islamic 
faith shared by all of them except the Leb- 
anon, and memories of the golden age of 
conquering Islam and the Khalifate. This 
has naturally produced similar psychological 
and social conditions and some degree of 
common political consciousness. 

On the other hand, the Arab countries are 
driven apart by the existence of separate 
states, none of which is prepared to forego 
its complete independence and sovereignty; 
by the rapid development of separate 
nationalist consciousness in each of them; 
by the considerable national, ethnological, 
social differences that have developed among 
them over the centurles—including a fairly 
large degree even of linguistic difference 
(only the written language of the educated 
is the sume in Iraq, Egypt, Morocco, and the 
Yemen, while the spoken language of the 
common man has grown so different that an 
Iragi can hardly understand an Egyptian’s 
everyday speech). 

Within the Arab national movement there 
Geveloped therefore two divergent, mutually 
contradictory trends: One aspiring to com- 
prehensive all-Arab unity, expressed in the 


desire to establish an all-Arab state or feder- ` 


ation of states; and one stressing the sepa- 
Tate sovereignty of the different Arab States. 
‘The period of fulfillment of Arab national- 
ism—the years of the “Revolt in the Desert” 
and the early years after the First World 
War—witnessed an upsurge of the pan-Arab 
drive for unity under Hashemite leadership. 
It was then envisaged that one Arab State or 
federation would embrace all the territory of 
the Arabian peninsula and of the fertile 
crescent with the exception of Jewish Pales- 
tine, to the establishment of which King 
Faisal, speaking for the Arab national move- 
ment, had wholeheartedly agreed. It should 
be noted that it was not then envisaged to 
include Egypt or any part of the Arab fringe 
in Africa. 

As separate political units emerged in the 
area during the early twenties; and as those 
units gradually gained their full independ- 
ence (as described in the preceding articles) 
a triple process set in. The emerging sepa- 
rate independence was accepted as a fact, and 
appreciated as a gain and achievement jeal- 
ously to be guarded and defended. To the 
growing opposition to Hashemite unity plans 
were added the apprehensions of the rival 
dynasties of Egypt and Sa’udia and the dis- 
turbed and hostile atmosphere between these 
dynasties. Hashemite unity plans, which for 
a time were universally accepted as a guide 
to thought and action, were later splintered 
into partisan schemes, made all the more 
unacceptable to many because of the sup- 
port—real or imagined—given to them by 
British imperial interests. Non-Hashemite, 
alternative plans for all-Arab unity inevita- 
bly failed to attract sufficient support, since 
the Hashemites alone had positions of 
strength transcending the boundaries of the 
separate national states. Thus the process 
of separate nationalism proved stronger than 
aspirations for unity to which everyone paid 
lip service. 

Further action had of necessity to be based 
on the realities of the now existing sovereign 
states, Egypt had emerged during the later 
leading Arab State and had 
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the Arab League was founded on 
March 22, 1945, after 2 years of preparatory 
talks, again strongly encouraged by Britain, 
it was therefore Egypt that took the lead— 
ich 


Indeed, while the Arab League continues 
‘the tradition of the pan-Arab movement by 
taking on an ideological appearance of “Arab 
unity,” it is actually the completion of the 
edifice of separate, sovereign Arab States. 
For it is based on that separate sovereignty: 
it guarantees it and it jealously guards the 
inter-Arab status quo. As the Lebanon was 
apprehensive of possible infringement of its 
sovereignty, a special annex to the 1 
charter expressly guarantees its independence 
and boundaries. Although the league char- 
ter does not rule out federations or s 
ties between some of its member states, if 
they do desire, any attempt to bring about 
changes—such aa Iraqui-Hashemite interfer- 
ence in Syrian affairs and aspirations to 
union with Syria—have always met with the 
strongest resistance. The one major event 
that threatened the inter-Arab status quo— 
the Arab-Israel war of 1948, with the Arab 
part of Palestine as the price of “victory” and 
the element of change and additional power 
to whoever might get it—caused a major 
crisis in the league. When King Abdullah, 
of Jordan, disregarded Egypt’s and the 
league's violent protests and incorporated the 
Arab part of Palestine in his kingdom, his 
action almost caused his expulsion from the 
league and the disintegration of that al- 
Hance. This was prevented by the face- 
saving device of a declaration that the an- 
nexation of Arab Palestine to Jordan was 
temporary only until the Palestine question 
would be finally solved. 

In constitutional-legal terms the charter 
of the league provides that no decision of the 
league council shall be binding upon such 
member states as have not voted for it. In 
other words, the league has no legally bind- 
ing power over its member states, and none 
of the members has given up even the slight- 
est part of its sovereignty in order to enable 
the establishment of some form of federa- 
tion. The league ts no more than a loose 
alliance of independent states. 

Those parts of its program and charter 
that bear upon practical cooperation among 
the Arab States have hardly been imple- 
mented. The coordination of Arab legal 
codes, an all-Arab court, specialities of com- 
mercial cooperation and the mutual waiving 
of customs rights, joint economic projects 
and development funds, relaxation of pass- 
port and visa controls or the establishment 
of an all-Arab citizenship and passport, co- 
ordination of military equipment and pro- 
cedures—all these have been proposed and 
debated for 9 years, but practically nothing 
has resulted, 

The league 1s basically a political alllanes 
designed to confer upon the Arab States such 
additional political strength as may be de- 
rived from their appearance on the inter- 
national scene as a bloc. As such, its 
value is considerable, although the Arab 
States are not united even on the major po- 
litical problems of the day while all of them 
are basically neutralist as far as public opin- 
jon and political climate are concern 
Lebanon and Iraq have in many instances 
voted with the West in “cold war” issues, 
and the other Arab members of the U. N. 
have neutralistically abstained. Neverthe- 
leas, in the lobbies and meeting halls of 
international politics, the Arabs are usually 
reckoned with as a united bloc—and this was 
and is the league's main object. 

The league's member states are united in 
their common hostility to Israel, and they 
are joined in an anticolonial front, mainly 
anti-French, on the issue of Tunisia and 
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Morocco. Even this unity, however, did not 
in the past extend to the field of practical 
implementation. In the war against Israel, 
for instance, mutual suspicion prevented 
them from conducting the war under joint 
leadership and planning. Politically, how- 
ever, common enmity to Israel constitutes 
the main single item holding the league 
together. The supervision of the anti-Israel 
boycott and blockade is the league's chief 
occupation. 

The league's newest venture, the “Arab 
collective security pact,” should also be un- 
derstood in this light. The new pact, con- 
cluded in 1950 and in force since August 
1952, establishes an apparatus for military 
consultation and cooperation, something 
that could have been established under the 
league charter as well. Its principal aim, 
however, is to ‘overcome the nonbinding 
character of the league charter by a provi- 
sion that decisions of the defense council 
adopted by a two-thirds majority shall be 
binding on all the members of the defense 
pact. Again the pact’s main value lies in 
the psychological and political sphere; fur- 
ther stress on military unity and joint de- 
tense obligations, mainly against Israel, was 
deemed necessary for internal purposes, and 
the appearance of a united military defense 
front was deemed to be of value for the 
Arabs’ international position as well. 
Whether the new pact will overcome the 
basic reasons that prevented cooperation in 
the past remains to be seen. 

The foregoing, while a description of the 
Arab League's character today, does not mean 
that elements of real and practical coopera- 
tion may not develop in the course of time. 
Movements toward full union or federation 
òf some of the Arab States, while hardly 
probable are not altogether impossible. But 
even on the present basis of the territorial 
Status quo and the full recognition of the 
member states’ sovereignty, greater coopera- 
tion, especially in the field of practical co- 
Ordination and joint ventures, is possible and 
may be attained some day. It is not the 
Organizational procedures or legal constitu- 
tions that have prevented such coopera- 
tion thus far, but the deeper reasons of mu- 
tual suspicion. Whether fuller cooperation 
Will be attained would depend, therefore, on 
basic social and political developments rather 
than on organizational measures or reforms, 

Beyond the idea of Arab unity—which the- 
Oretically includes non-Muslim Arabs, such 
as the Christians of the Lebanon—looms the 
vista of Islamic unity, which would include 
non-Arab Muslim nations, such as Iran, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, and Indonesia, while 
excluding non-Muslim Arabs. Although “Is- 
lamic blocs” are mentioned from time to 
time, the idea hardly belongs to the realm of 
Practical politics. As an ideological move- 
ment, however, it is not without some 
Strength. The average Muslim Arab of the 
Uneducated classes is hardly aware of the 
difference between the logical-political cate- 
Eory of the nation (Arab), and that of the 
religious community (Islam). Moreover, in 
the East, religious communities have often 
developed characteristics of national con- 
Sclousness, and the borderline between na- 
tional] and religious-communal categories is 
Often blurred. The average man in Cairo, 

or Baghdad would often be unable 
to tell whether he takes a certain action as 
an Arab and for nationalist purposes, or as 
& Muslim and for religious aims. 

While the pan-Islamic movement as a po- 
litical force has completely failed, it has 
reality as a psychological state of mind. Fa- 
natical groups, such as the Muslim Broth- 
erhood in Egypt, or similar groups in Iran, 
have won a considerable hold over large 
Masses on the strength of their Islamic and 
Pan-Islamic appeal. In their hands, how- 
ever, pan-Islam is mainly a negative force, 

as a tool against non-Muslims rather 
than for constructive purposes of creating a 
unity. 
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Israel’s Race Against Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I am 
including two other articles on the ac- 
complishments being made by the State 
of Israel written by the Honorable Abe 
D. Waldauer, a distinguished lawyer in 
the city of Memphis, Tenn. 

Great advances are being made in this 
little country by the training of technical 
experts within the United States. These 
well-trained men will return to Israel to 
teach others in a more forward develop- 
ment in all technical fields. 

The articles follow: 

IsRAEL’s New TECHNION 


The Israel Institute of Technology at Haifa 
was founded in April 1912. 

It was designed to accommodate 300 stu- 
dents. Originally five buildings were built. 

Then, no one could foresee the historical 
events of the future: The partition and in- 
dependence of the State of Israel, the war 
of liberation fought immediately thereafter, 
“The ingathering of the exiles"—and the 
doubling of the Jewish population of the 
state within 4 short years. 

How could anyone foresee the tremendous 
needs for tralning in engineering, soil con- 
servation, town planning, electrical develop- 
ment, and the many other varied demands 
for technological skills in the upbuilding of 
the State of Israel? 

The faculty of the Technion now consists 
of approximately 150 teachers. This is ex- 
actly half of the total number of students 
the Technion was originally designed to ac- 
commodate. 

One ot the primary needs of the new state 
is a greatly enlarged and expanded Technion. 
In fact, there are those who believe that it 
is impossible to put the State of Israel upon 
a basis of economic self sufficiency unless 
the Technion is enlarged and expanded. 

For many years, Israel will need 600 new 
graduate engineers each year. 

Where originally it cost approximately 
$200,000 to complete the Technion, a new 
educational institution will cost $22 million. 

But the need is decisively imperative. 
As was said by David Ben-Gurion, who re- 
cently retired as Prime Minister of the 
state, “The importance of technical edu- 
cation to Israel's very existence cannot be 
exaggerated, and it is in this connection that 
the Technion plays a central and decisive 
role.” 

What are the plans for the new Technion? 

First, the Jewish National Fund and the 
Government of Israel haye made available a 
tract of 1,200 dunams to serve as a campus 
site. This is 300 acres of land. The land is 
located on the gentle slopes of Mount Car- 
mel, overlooking the Haifa Harbor. 

An entire campus is being planned. This 
work is being done under the direction of 
Dr. Alexander Klein. It contemplates the 
erection of more than 25 buildings, includ- 
ing dormitory facilities and dwellings for 
the student body. 

The first building ts nearing completion, 
and will shortly be in use. 

Among the facilities to be erected are: 

(a) The administration building, from 
which the overall management and controi 
of the enlarged institute of technology will 
be directed. 

(b) A library, where it Is ultimately hoped 
to assembly the largest collection of tech- 
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nological literature in all of the Middle 
East. 


(c) A building for the study of electrical 
engineering. In view of the shortage of 
coal and other natural sources of power, 
electricity looms as the greatest need for 
power in the Middle East. 

(d) A building for chemical engineering: 
Here will be the resources of the new Tech- 
nion be devoted to research for chemical 
engineering in many fields, including food, 
rubber, metals, and industrial chemicals, 
oils, and other materials. This new buld- 
ing is to be known as the Karl Taylor 
Compton Institute of Chemical Engineering. 
Dr. Compton is chairman of the board of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and it is a fortunate circumstance that one 
of the outstanding technical institutes of the 
New World is thus linked directly with the 
Technion—which has sometimes been called 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
of the Middle East. 

(e) There will be buildings for the study 
of town planning, architecture, and similar 
kindred subjects. In view of the rapid ex- 
pansion of Israel population, the building 
of towns and cities, and the great influx of 
population, no need of the new state is 
greater than this. 

(f) There will be buildings and facilities 
to develop and conserve Israeli water re- 
sources. More than half of the land of Israel 
is marginal land. There is a great shortage 
of water, 

Much of the area of this land can be re- 
claimed if the water available is harnessed 
and put to the highest possible use. There 
will be studies in the harnessing of this 
water. A unified national program will be 
developed for the reclamation of arid lands 
and above all the development of ways and 
means to enable Israel to use water to fructi- 
fy land and thus to feed the expanding pop- 
ulation of the new nation. The hydraulics 
and water research departments of the new 
Technion should be models for the entire 
world. 

(g) There will be facilities for studying 
Ways and means of developing the metal- 
lurgical resources of the new state. Even 
superficial surveys of the Negev and other 
areas of Israel have disclosed that there is 
a rich potential in metals, natural resources, 
and metal ores. Technion students and 
graduates will explore and find new methods 
of adding to the durability of metals, of ex- 
tracting metals from raw rocks, and of de- 
veloping scientifically large-scale metallurg- 
ical production. 

(h) A school of aeronautical engineering 
is essential. Israel stands on the air cross 
roads of the Midde East. There must be 
expanded airport facilities, development of 
airplanes, searching out of new methods 
of flight—and all of these are required not 
only for the protection of the new state, 
but for the expansion of the ways of peace. 

In short, in the new Technion, there will 
be an opportunity required by the state for 
its growth, permanence, and economic self- 
sufficiency. 

This is more than the building of an edu- 
cational institution. 

This involves a daring adventure in world 
education. 

By the character of work it will do in the 
future, the new Israel Institute of Technol- 
ogy may not only furnish an opportunity 
to develop Israel—geographically a very small 
state—but it may also afford a dynamic dem- 
onstration of how arid areas of the world 
may be reclaimed through genius, the stout 
hearts, the brains, and the skill of men. 


Ismakt’s Race AcAmvsr Time 
Even devoted friends and supporters of 
Israel have sometimes asked; “Can this small 
state possibly survive?” 
It is easy to understand why this question 
should be raised: No state in history has 
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doubled its population in 4 years. No state 
in history has absorbed peoples from more 
than 60 countries, who speak more than 60 
languages and dialects. 

No state bas been confronted by graver 
problems, of absorbing immigrants, housing 
and feeding a vast influx of refugees. 

No state in history ever won its way to 
freedom and tried to achieve economic self- 
sufficiency under more trying circumstances, 
than Israel. 

No nation in history has been surrounded, 
as is Israel, by seven hostile nations, refusing 
to make peace—and to open its natural trade 
areas and arteries. No nation in history has 
hed to assume, proportionately, so heavy a 
burden of armament for self-defense, and for 
the preservation of the state. 

Small wonder, then, that the question is 
asked: Can Israel possibly survive?“ 

I have no doubt of survival of the state. 
A nation of 600,000, opposed by 40 million, 
that can win through to freedom, is not to 
be discounted. 

But grave problems confront the young 
etate—and will continue to do so for some 
crucial years ahead. 

Israel is in a race against time. 

Many of the immigrants coming to Israel 
were not inspired by the early idealism of 
the Zionist movement. Many are there be- 
cause there is no other place on earth for 
them to go. 

Many come from backward clyilizations— 
from countries that are at least 10 centuries 
behind the educational, cultural and living 
standards of the older and more progressive 
democracies of the world. 

The standards of these people must be 
ralsed—and that, speedily. 

This requires not only a general upbullding 
of a nationwide educational process, but also 
the development of the Institute of Tech- 
nology—so that the vocational, occupational 
and technological skills needed to erect a 
civilization and raise the standard of the 
Teraelis may be furnished, dedicated to the 
upbuilding of the state—and that, “bimhera 
beyamenu'—speedily, and in our time. 

Hence the importance of the rapid building 
of the new Technion at Haifa. The democ- 
racies, in World War II, learned the bitter 
lesson of “too little and too late.” 

History must not repeat itself, in this 
respect, in Israel. 

The bullding of the new Technion must 
be pushed with all possible speed, to the 
end that from its halis of learning may 
come the technical experts necessary to bulld 
a nation. 

The shift from the old Technion (suffering 
from claustrophobia, crowded on a little 
more than a city block, designed to accom- 
modate a student body of 300 but with 2,300 
students) to the greater Technion (with its 
glorious vistas on the slope of Mount Car- 
mel, its new facilities, worthy of the best that 
modern education in technology can give), 
must proceed—and that, speedily. 

The major part of the funds necessary to 
expedite the building of this new Technion 
must come from the Jews of the United 
States of America. And that, speedily. 

The Jews of America will not fail to meet 
this challenge. 

We must do our part to see that Israel wins 
its race against time. 

Within 3 years, this new Technion must 
be built. The transition from the old to the 
new Technion must go forward—as each new 
facility is completed, the student body, alert, 
eager, and dedicated to the larger task of 
building the new State of Israel, will shift 
from the old Technion to the new Technion, 
And this process must go forward—and that, 
urgently, speedily. 

When I was in Israel, on the campus of 
the Technion, I talked with Dr. Sydney Gold- 
stein, world famous aerodynamicist, and vice 
president of the Technion. 
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“When,” he asked, “are the technical ex- 
perts coming from America to help us?” 

“They are not coming,” I replied, “not in 
great numbers needed.” 

His face fell, The answer was disconcert- 
ing, unwelcome. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Because there is a shortage of technical 
experts in America. There is a place waiting 
for every graduate of the Massachusetts In- 
atitute of Technology. Why should they 
leave the abundance of America for the 
austerity of Israel?" 

“Then is there a solution to the problem?” 
Dr. Goldstein asked. 

I think we have found it. One educational 
trust in Memphis, Tenn, (in the American 
Negev) has brought to this country a gradu- 
ate of the Technion. He will acquire the 
practical knowledge in this country. He will 
take this knowledge, these skills, back to 
Israel, and dedicate them to the service of 
the state. 

The trustees of this Memphis trust have 
brought a Technion graduate to America for 
postgraduate work. When be returns to 
Israel, be will not only become a member 
of the faculty of the Technion, but will also 
serve the Israeli Government, He is learn- 
ing land conservation, use, and irrigation. 
He ls specializing in building dams, digging 
wells, discovering new water resources. His 
name is Gdalyah Wiseman, a resident of 
Jerusalem, His knowledge and skill will aid 
in the revival of the arid areas and the 
deserts. Israel will again become “a land 
flowing with milk and honey.“ 

But there should be a hundred—yea 
more—like him. And that speedily. If other 
cities throughout America will undertake to 
bring one graduate of the Technion hore, 
to give him not only the postgraduate work 
so vitally needed, but also the opportunity 
to study American technological methods, a 
solid economic floor will be placed under the 
new state by these postgraduate students 
who have captured something of what is 
popularly called the American know-how. 

This, then, is the objective: A new Tech- 
nion, girded to the tremendous task of up- 
building a people; and led by inspired post- 
graduates of the institution who have been 
brought to America, and here equipped for 
the larger, the challenging tasks ahead of 
them, and of the state. 

Thus will Israel win its race against time. 


Reappraising Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an ad- 
dress given at the Harvard commence- 
ment, Cambridge, Mass., June 17, 1954, 
by John Cowles, president of the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune and president 
of the Harvard Alumni Association, en- 
or “Reappraising Our Foreign Pol- 

The address is as follows: 

REAPPRAISING OUR FOREIGN POLICY 
{By John Cowles) 

We Americans must learn not to fear 
change solely because it is change. As the 
geochemist, Harrison Brown, says in his stim- 
ulating and important new book The Chal- 
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lenge of Man's Future, “no matter what hap- 

pens in the world of the next few decades, 

change will be the major characteristic.” 
Let, me give one more quotation from 


Brown book: “We in the United States are 


in a position of overwhelming responsibility 
at the present time, for in a very real sense 
the destiny of humanity depends upon our 
decisions and upon our action. * * Never 
before in history has so much responsibility 
been inherited by a group of human beings. 
Where in previous times the lives of individ- 
ual nations and cultures were at stake, today 
the stake is destiny of all humanity.” 

I think we can all agree that the mainte- 
nance of our freedom, without war, if that 
is possible, is our prime objective. In addi- 
tion, we want to keep as much of the rest of 
the world free as we possibly can, knowing 
that the more the globe is overrun by the 
Communist imperialists the smalier is our 
chance of maintaining our own long-term 
freedom and security. 

The problems confronting us are Incredibly 
complex. Some of them appear insoluble. 
Any brief discussion of them must neces- 
earily be an oversimplification, but I would 
like to comment on a few. 


AGONIZING REAPPRAISAL NECESSARY 


I believe that events have made necessary 
that agonizing reappraisal of our foreign pòl- 
icy to which Secretary Dulles has referred. 

In connection with this agonizing reap- 
praisal I hope, first of all, that President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles will consult 
with responsible Democratic leaders as full 
partners along with Republican congressional 
leaders in the formulation of major foreign 
policies and make every effort to secure bi- 
partisan agreement. 

If, as it now appears, the European defense 
community is not going to be ratified, alter- 
native measures for keeping Western Europe 
free and secure will have to be devised and 
adopted. 

Not only is the French political situation 
hopelessly confused, but the recent attacks 
on Chancellor Adenauer's policy by two of 
the most influential members of his own 
party, former chancellors Bruening and Lu- 
ther, may be of deep significance in foretell- 
ing a major shift of German policy away 
from integration with the West. 

I have no doubt that those critical prob- 
lems relating to Western European defense 
will receive the full consideration and debate 
that their high importance merits, and I am 
not going to take the time to discuss them 
today. I suggest, however, that there are 
other phases of our foreign policy that also 
deserve reappraisal and which over the long 
run may prove equally important. More- 
over, in order to secure agreement on a new 
plan for the defense of Western Europe if 
EDC is abandoned, we should not lightly 
make new commitments there that would tie 
our bands and prevent our pursuing policies 
that we regard as right in other parte of the 
world. 

COLONIALISM IS DYING 

For example, we should recognize that the 
whole idea of colonialism is dying, and set 
our future foreign policies within the frame- 
work of that emerging fact. 

Admittedly many of the still subject 
peoples are not yet sufficiently educated and 
trained to be ready for independence and 
self government. But the desire for inde- 
pendence in many areas promises to become 
almost Irresistible. Should not the United 
States, then, in its agonizing reappraisal, ad- 
Just its policies so that they will not clash 
with the aspirations of the people to be free? 
We simply cannot afford to continue to let 
the Communists create the false impression 
that they alone are against colonialism, and 
that the United States is for it. 

I fully realize the short-run, tactical dimi- 
culties that might be involved in clarifying 
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our attitude on colonialism. I venture to 
suggest, however, that part of the reason for 
the deterioration in the United States posi- 
tion is because in conducting our foreign 
policy we have placed altogether too much 
emphasis on short-run tactical, and defen- 
sive aspects and not enough on an afirma- 
tive long-range program. 

What would happen to our air bases in 
Morocco, one may ask, if the Moroccans 
should become free? But if a free and in- 
dependent -Morocco felt that the United 
States was genuinely its friend, why should 
it not be willing to let us keep our air bases 
there as one way of helping to preserve its 
own Liberty? 

The desire for self determination, for in- 
dependence, is on the march throughout the 
globe. The United States must not permit 
the impression to be created that it resists 
that trend. Why let Soviet Russia and Red 
China appear to the natives anywhere to be 
the only powers sympathetic with their legiti- 
mate aspirations for freedom, when we know 
that Russia and China are imperialistic ex- 
ploſters bent on subsequently enslaving the 
people who succumb to their wiles? 

Why should the United States not make 
crystal clear its sympathy with Nehru in his 
aspiration to have Portugal give up the 3 
colonies or enclaves that it still holds in In- 
dia, and France give up the 4 that it holds? 
If we want to bring Nehru into closer aline- 
ment with us, what more effective thing 
could we do? 


NEHRU UNDERESTIMATED IN UNITED STATES 


We fall to grasp how deeply most Asians, 
including Nehru, loathe colonialism, and 
how instinctively they suspect that the 
Westerner who talks about preventing the 
spread of communism in Asia may secretly 
be wanting to exploit the natives just as the 
French exploited the Indochinese. 

The United States also seems grossly to un- 
derestimate both Nehru’s prestige through- 
out Asia and, as the prime minister of the 
most populous member of the British com- 
monwealth, his influence at 10 Downing 
Street, London. 

In the reappraisal of our overall long-range 
foreign policies, I suggest also that the 
United States put much more emphasis on 
its genuine desire to help raise the standard 
of living of the underdeveloped areas by 
aiding in their rapid industrialization. We 
are already doing some splendid things un- 
der the point 4 or Technical Cooperation 
Administration, but not nearly enough. 

Tonight, three-fourths of the peoples of 
Asia and Africa will go to bed hungry, or 
half hungry and undernourished. 

Most people in Asia and Africa are farm- 
ers barely able to produce enough food to 
keep themselves alive. Since almost all of 
their energy goes into food production there 
is little surplus available to produce capital 
goods, As a result they badly need dams and 
irrigation systems, chemical plants to make 
fertilizer, factories to make farm equipment 
and other things which would enable them 
to increase their total output and so raise 
their standards of living. 

By spending only a fraction of the amount 
of money that we spent in Western Europe 
on the Marshall plan, we could help the 
underdeveloped areas of Asia and Africa 
enormously. 

THERE'S A POULATION BOMB, TOO 


In a reappraisal of foreign policy we should 
realize that the problems of getting rid of 
War and eliminating poverty are inextricably 
intertwined. We should also understand 
that starvation can't be overcome unless the 
underdeveloped nations become industrial- 
ized faster than their population grows. 

Unless hundreds of millions of people are 
killed by atomic or hydrogen bombs or die 
from starvation in the ensuing devastation, 
at the current birthrate the world’s popula- 
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tion Is going to treble or quadruple within a 
hundred years. 

We should also realize, as someone has 
wisely said, that while the atom bomb is only 
being stockpiled, the fuse of the population 
bomb Is already lighted and burning. Every 
day adds 93,000 more people to this planet. 

It is in these underdeveloped areas, areas 
not yet solidly alined with either the free 
world or the Soviet bloc, that population 
growth la the most rapid. Poverty is the 
soll in which communism breeds fastest. 
In addition to helping industrialize these 
underdeveloped areas, wherever the people 
and their governments want it, we should 
include education in methods of birth con- 
trol as a major part of the public-health 
program. Lowered birth rates will result in 
better public health and higher standards 
of living. 

Our overall program for these underdevel- 
oped areas should have as its ultimate goal 
the production of goods sufficient for their 
needs. In that way everyone would even- 
tually have adequate food and housing, edu- 
cation, medical facilities, and nutrition. 

In addition, I believe our long-range for- 
eign policy program should include the ad- 
vocacy of universal disarmament under ef- 
fective and continuous international inspec- 
tion and control. The attainment of this 
goal may not be possible in our lifetime. 
but the more we advocate it in the U. N., 
the more we will convince the other nations 
that we are not militaristic warmongers, and 
the sooner we will spike the Communists’ 
principal propaganda guns. 

Some people say that universal disarma- 
ment under effective international inspec- 
tion and control is too remote to consider, 
and an idea too dangerous to discuss. My 
reply is that timidity Is tragic when the free 
world’s future is In balance. Like the elim- 
ination of poverty, it may take a long time 
to accomplish, but let’s set our sights high. 

And until we do eventually achieve the 
goal under which we could safely join in 
universal disarmament, let’s build our mili- 
tary defenses and our retaliatory striking 
power to such a point that there can be no 
doubt in the minds of the Communist lead- 
ers as to what the result would be if they 
attacked. 


NO MONOPOLY ON WISDOM 


Again, in reappraising our foreign policy 
we should recognize that we don't have a 
monopoly on all wisdom, and we should be 
less insistent in trying to force our views 
down the throats of our allies or potential 
allles, particularly in comparatively unim- 
portant matters. 

Since the United States contains only 6 
percent of the population of the globe, our 
foreign policy must rest on a system of 
alliances, Therefore we should reexamine 
those of our policies which irritate or alerm 
our allles. Such policies as reexamination 
Indicates are vital to our security should of 
course be maintained. But some policies on 
which we have taken strong positions may 
seem, after we have reappraised them, less 
important than we have assumed. In any 
event, I believe, we should be more flexible 
and more conciliatory in our efforts to reach 
complete agreement with our partners, par- 
ticularly the British. 

I favor making every possible effort to 
persuade Nehru immediately to accept lead- 
ership of a movement to organize a defensive 
alliance of the southeast Asian countries. 
We should make clear to members of such 
an alliance that a request to the United Na- 
tions to guarantee thelr independence and 
help them protect themselves against ex- 
ternal aggression would have our hearty 
support. 

I hope this group of Asian countries would 
Include India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, and 
Indonesia as well as the Philippines and 
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Thailand. And I hope that Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand would 
join the United States in guaranteeing the 
independence of the still free nations against 
external aggression, and in sending military 
contingents to train and equip the armed 
forces of those nations to defend themselves, 


WHY WE HAVE NO PACT NOW 


The real reason why we do not already 
have a united front or a Pacific NATO is, 
I believe, crystal clear. It is because the 
British, and the leaders of the Common- 
wealth, including Nehru, have feared that if 
it were under American domination it would 
prove but the opening act of an inexorable 
three-act tragedy. The first act would be 
fighting the Viet Minh. The second act 
would be our blockading and bombing Red 
China. The final act would be allout atomic 
world war III, 

Important as Vietnam—or all of Indochina 
for that matter—may be, particularly since 
the issue of colonialism is involved, it is 
not, in my opinion, worth world war III. 

In this connection we must recognize that 
within the Elsenhower administration and 
within the Congress there are some influen- 
tial and vocal leaders, only a small minority, 
but men in key positions, who belleve that 
the Red regime in China must be overthrown 
at any cost. 

I do not share their views. Neither do 
I believe that Chiang Kal-shek's Nationalist 
forces on Formosa would, if we went to war 
with Red China, prove anywhere nearly as 
valuable and effective allies as some people 
claim. 

I would far rather have us participate in 
the defense of the rest of Southeast Asia, at 
the invitation of the Asian countries, and 
with Great Britain and the British Common- 
Wealth as our complete partners and allies, 
with the limited objective of preventing any 
further Communist expansion, than have us 
go it alone, except for Chiang Kai-shek and 
Syngman Rhee, in launching a war on Red 
China. Such a conflict. I fear, would almost 
inevitably produce World War II. 

HONEST DISSENT m HEALTHY 

My opinions are based only on the in- 
formation that anyone can read in the 
papers. Obviously no man who does not 
have access to the reports of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the State Department 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, should be too 
dogmatic as to what we should or should 
not do where questions of our national 
security are involved. 

At the same time we should realize under 
what frightful strains and incredible pers- 
sures our day-by-day foreign policy decisions 
are being made. We should realize, more- 
over, that public opinion and discussion do 
shape and mold those policy decisions, 
Honest dissent is a healthy thing. 

It is a terrible, an awesome decision that 
destiny is forcing President Eisenhower to 
make in the days or weeks or months im- 
mediately ahead. Whatever his decision 
proves to be, once it is made I pray that the 
American people will support it unitedly. 


Maritime Myopia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 
Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 


ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
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a very excellent editorial entitled “Mari- 
time Myopia,” published in the Ameri- 
can Metal Market of June 18, 1954. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
MARITIME MYOPIA 


The maritime industry once again is ap- 
pealing to Congress for economic assistance, 
a condition that has been chronic in peace- 
time for many recent generations. 

have figured that the Nation's 
ehipyards must be given contracts to build 
at least 60 ships a year in order to maintain 
their economic health and not lose that 
nucleus of efficient workers and equipment 
essential in the even of another war emer- 
gency. Under such a program, maritime 
officials figure that a minimum of 35,000 
killed shipyard workers and 30 building 
Ways would be kept in operable condition. 
This program, which has also been suggested 
by Robert B. Murray, Jr., Under Secretary of 
Commerce, would contribute materially to 
the general level of activity in the Nation. 

Congress is being asked to underwrite this 
industrial rejuvenation in the shipyards in 
order to equip the United States with a 
merchant flect of about 1,200 active ships, 
which would employ some 72,000 skilled sea- 
men. A potent reason advanced for a Fed- 
eral subsidy for this program is the wide 
difference between United States building 
and operating costs and those of other 
nations. It is recognized that such wage and 
cost differentinls are quite general, but it is 
held that their impact Is particularly severe 
in the shipping field because of the highly 
competitive character of international ship- 
ping. The program was proposed as far back 
as 1947 by a Truman Commission but for 
much of the intervening time it has been 
gathering dust. So far, the present admin- 
istration has shown little inclination to 
underwrite it, but has urged private financ- 
ing for the new ship construction which is 
admittedly needed, 

A step toward the eventual adoption of 
the program could be the assumption by 
labor of a greater share of responsibility 
for increased efficiency in construction and 
operation with a view to improving the com- 
petitive position of the industry. Ship- 
owners have been striving desperately for 
such a revival of interest in the problem 
because with the passage of time, it is 
rapidly becoming more acute. 

At present, the United States fleet conrists 
of 1,229 privately owned ships of 15,208,941 
deadweight tons. Of these, 206 (one-sixth 


of the total in tonnage) are laid up, inactive - 


at many ports along American coasts, due 
to lack of cargoes. Not included in the 
above total of idle ships are the 1,975 ves- 
sels, principally Liberty cargo ships, that 
make up the Government's reserve fleet. 
About 35 of the idle United State ships 
represent those seized by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration from foreign interests because 
of misrepresentations made when they were 
sold by the Government. During the past 
17 months our shipyards have received no 
orders for commercial merchant ships, and 
there appears little hope that any are in 
the . Some yards are said to be con- 
sidering closing down for the summer. The 
labor force still left in the shipyards is 
estimated at less than 20,000 skilled workers, 
somewhat more than half the number con- 
sidered necessary to maintain a desired 
reserve labor force. 

These workers are now engaged in clear- 
ing up the shrinking backlog of orders still 
on the builders, books. They at present 
amount to only 27 vessels which are to be 
delivered this year, leaving only 2 for 
delivery in 1955. 

In the meantime the world's merchant 
ficet has grown to an all-time high of 119 
million deadweight tons. This great expan- 
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sion has been due mainly to the reappear- 
ance in the industry of a number of nations 
that were practically eliminated from the 
field by the war. It is contended that some 
can operate at about one-fifth the cost of 
operating an American ship. A further fac- 
tor which, it is held, makes a revival of 
American construction essential is the recent 
approval of the St. Lawrence seaway. Exclu- 
sive of some 200 “tramp ships,” our existing 
fleets require greater draft than the 27 feet 
to be provided by the seaway. Lacking mod- 
ern vessels suitable for this trade, foreign 
shipping is almost certain to have an addi- 
tional advantage over us on this route into 
the heart of the continent. 

This is a sad and depressing picture which 
holds frightening possibilities when placed 
beside current developments in the East, 
and even in this hemisphere. Senator Sar- 
TONSTALL, Of Massachusctts, who sits on both 
the Military Affairs and Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the Senate, has described the sit- 
uation as “maritime myopia.” Speaking as 
one steeped in the tradition of the great days 
of American shipping, the New England Sen- 
ator observed that “our maritime industry is 
and must always be considcred as a dual- 
purpose industry—one which is vital to the 
preservation of a healthy economy as well as 
essential to our national security.“ He re- 
minded the Senate that it is never “wise to 
permit any single link in our great economic 
chain to become weak“ because the “reac- 
tion might imperil the strength of the other 
segments,” and stressed that the “benefici- 
aries of a strong national maritime policy are 
not solely the ship builders, owners, and 
operators, but the people of all the States, 
for every single region of the country con- 
tributes to and shares in the benefits which 
flow from maintaining a strong merchant 
fleet.” 

Nevertheless the outlook for remedial ac- 
tion is not bright. There is a sharp conflict 
in views concerning method as well as policy, 
and in the meanwhile this depressing condi- 
tion is getting no better. 


The Fifth Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing speech made by Erwin N. Gris- 
wold, dean of the Harvard Law School, 
was delivered by him before the Massa- 
chusetts Bar Association. It is deserv- 
ing of careful study: 

THE FIFTH AMENDMENT 
(By Erwin N. Griswold) 

Old friends are good friends. 

Yet even with the best of friends problems 
sometimes arise. I have that feeling with 
respect to the fifth amendment. 

It has been with us a long time. It is 
rather comforting to have around. Yet in 
the past few years it has come to our con- 
sciousness as it rarely has before. 

The fifth amendment contains a number 
of provisions which are commonplace. It is 
the source of our constitutional rule that 
serious criminal charges must be made by 
indictment of a jury. It provides 
against double jeopardy, against the taking 
of property without due process of law, 
against the taking of private property for 
public use without just compensation. 

Along with these other provisions is the 
phrase which has currently come to the fore: 
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“No person * * shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against him- 
self.” 

Historians can trace the origin of this 
privilege back to the 12th century. It was 
apparently standard practice not only to 
make suspected persons give evidence against 
themselves, but also to use torture to make 
the accused speak. As we think of the de- 
velopment of the privilege, we should not 
overlook its close connection with the strug- 
gle to eliminate torture as a governmental 
practice. 

We owe the privilege of today primarily 
to freeborn Jobn Lilburn, a cantankerous 
person, the sort to whom we owe much 
for many of our basic rights. One of his 
contemporaries said that If all the world 
was emptied of all but John Lilburn, Lilburn 
would quarrel with John and John with Lil- 
burn.” Like most contentious people, he 
was stubborn. In 1637, he was haled before 
the star chamber on a charge of having im- 
ported certain heretical and seditious books. 
He refused to take the oath to answer truly, 
and the council of the star chamber con- 
demned him to be whipped and pilloried 
for his boldness in refusing to take a legal 
oath without which many offenses might 
go undiscovered and unpunished. The sen- 
tence was carried out. 

But Lilburn persisted. He filed a petli- 
tion with Parliament and, in 1641, the House 
of Commons voted that the sentence was 
illegal and against the liberty of the sub- 
ject. Later, the House of Lords concurred 
and ordered an indemnity of £3,000 pald to 
him, a very large sum in those days. This 
event seems to have been enough to estab- 
lish the privilege against self-incrimination 
as a part of the common law, 

The privilege came to this continent as u 
part of the legal heritage of our early set- 
tlers. Some trace of it is found in Massa- 
chusetts as early as 1637. And in 1680 Wil- 
liam Bradford, the man who introduced the 
art of printing to the middle provinces, was 
summoned before the Governor and Coun- 
cil of Pennsylvania. He was about 26 years 
old and he had printed the charter of the 
province so that people could sce their 
rights. He had not put his name on the 
pamphiet, apparently anticipating some 
trouble. 

“Governoun. Why, sir, I would know by 
what power of authority you thus print? 

“Braprokgp. It was by Governour Penn's en- 
couragement I came to this Province, and 
by his license I print. 

“Govennoun. What, sir, had you license to 
print the charter? I desire to know from 
you, whether you did print the charter or 
not, and who set you to work? 

“Braprorp, Governour, it is an impractic- 
able thing for any man to accuse himself; 
thou knows it very well. 

“Governovur. Well, it shall not much press 
you to it, but if you were so ingenuous as 
to confess, it should go better with you. 

“Braprorp. Governour, I desire to know my 
accusers; I think it very hard to be put 
upon accusing myself. 

“Governour. Can you deny that you 
printed it? I do know you did print it, and 
by whose directions, and will prove it, and 
make you smart for it, too, since you are 
so stubborn. 

“BRADFORD. * * * Let me know my accusers, 
and I shall know the better how to make my 
defense.” 

The privilege was included in the Vir- 
ginia Bill of Rights of 1776 drafted by George 
Mason and, apparently largely because of 
its presence there, it made its way, in yarious 
forms, into the constitutions of 6 or 7 of 
the original States. When the Federal Con- 
stitution was ratified, a number of the States 
proposed amendments, and the privilege 
against self-incrimination was specifically 
mentioned. Accordingly, it was included in 
the proposals made by Congresss which be- 
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came the fifth amendment In 1791. It has 
been there unchanged ever since. 

A good many efforts have been made to 
rationalize the privilege, to explain why tt is 
a desirable or essential part of our basic 
law. I would suggest that the privilege 
against self-incrimination is one of the great 
landmarks in man's struggle to make himself 
civilized. Its establishment is closely linked 
historically with the abolition of torture— 
the torture_once used by honest and con- 
sclentious public servants as a means of ob- 
taining information about crimes which 
could not otherwise be disclosed, 

We want none of that today, I am sure. 
For a very similar reason, we do not make 
even the most hardened criminal sign his 
own death warrant, or dig his grave, or pull 
the lever that springs the trap on which he 
Stands. If a man has done wrong, he should 
be punished. But the evidence against him 
must be produced and evaluated by a proper 
court in a fair trial. 

Nelt her torture, nor an oath, nor the threat 
of punishment such as imprisonment for 
contempt should be used to compel him to 
provide the evidence to accuse or to convict 
himself. If his crime is a serious one, labori- 
ous police work may be required to prove it 
by other evidence, Sometimes no other evi- 
dence can be found. But for about three 
centuries in the Anglo-American legal sys- 
tem we have accepted the standard that even 
then we do not compel the accused to pro- 
vide that evidence. 

Where matters of a man's belief, or opin- 
fons or political views, are essential elements 
in the charge it may be difficult to get evi- 
dence from sources other than the suspected 
or accused person himself, Hence, the sig- 
nificance of the privilege over the years has 
Perhaps been greatest in connection with re- 
sistance to prosecution for such offenses as 
heresy or political crimes. In these areas the 
privilege against self-Incrimination has been 
& protection for freedom of thought and a 
hindrance to any government which might 
Wish to prosecute for thoughts and opinions 
alone. 

Don't we go too far in giving this protec- 
tion to criminals? Isn't the claim of the 
Privilege the clearest sort of proof that the 
person who claims it is guilty of a crime? 

I do no believe so. 

One purpose of the fifth amendment is to 
Protect the innocent. But how can a man 
Claim the privilege if he is innocent? How 
can a man fear he will incriminate himself if 
he knows he has committed no crime? 

Well, let us assume two sets of facts. You 
May think that both are unlikely, but Iam 
simply putting hypothetical cases (and the 
facts are not the facts of any specific case). 

Here is case 1: A man Is a college teacher. 
He is an idealist and perhaps slow to recog- 
nize realities as idealists sometimes are. He 
has a great urge for what he regards as social 
Teform. He is native born, went to American 
Schools and loves his country despite what he 
regards as its imperfections. You may not 
agree with his ideas but you would respect his 
honesty and sincerity. He abhors anything 
involving force and violence. 

He is a good teacher and works hard on his 
Subjects. He has always believed that as a 
good citizen he should be interested in 
Politics. Neither of the established political 
Parties provided what he wanted. In the 
relatively calm period of the past middle 
1930's, on the solicitation of a friend, he went 
to a Communist meeting and soon joined 
the Communist Party. 

At that time the Communist Party was 
Perfectly legal and regularly appeared on our 
ballot. He thought he was simply joining a 
Political party, One of the reasons that led 
him to join was because he regarded fascism 
as highly immoral and a great danger to the 
World, and he felt that the Communists were 
fighting fascism in Spain at this time. His 
interest was not merely in protecting Spain, 
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but because he thought that fighting fascism 
there was an important means of guarding 
against such a danger here. 

You may feel that such a man must have 
been very naive or lacking in intelligence. 
But to say that involves the use of a large 
amount of hindsight. A man's actions at 
any time should be evaluated on the basis 
of the facts then available to him, and the 
state of his own mind on the basis of what 
he actually knew, and not by facts we learn 
later that were not known to him. And, even 
granting that the man may have been naive 
or obtuse, or misguided and unwise, these 
are very different things from being a traitor 
or & spy. 

Let me add a few more assumed facts. 
Our teacher was in a Comnrunist cell, with 
other teachers, The Communists wanted to 
use it to infiltrate American education. 
However, they knew that many or all of the 
members of this cell of teachers were politi- 
cally innocent and that they would recoll 
quickly from any proposals for sabotage or 
the use of force and violence. So they treated 
this group with great care, never subjecting 
it to the rigors of Communist discipline. It 
was a study group, and its discussions were 
kept on a high intellectual plane. Our 
teacher never engaged in espionage or sabo- 
tage—he would have been horrified by any 
such actions. 

Nevertheless, there were things from time 
to time which he did not like. He ration- 
alized them in various ways—nothing can be 
perfect; the thing to do Is to stay inside and 
work against excesses; and so on. Besides 
he was a stubborn fellow. Once having 
started out on something he thought was 
good, he did not lightly give it up. But he 
became troubled; and after the war he slowly 
drifted away from the group. He never for- 
mally resigned. He just turned away. Ey 
the time of the Korean invasion in 1950, he 
was thoroughly disgusted and saw that he 
had been used as a dupe. But he was also 
convinced in his own heart of the rectitude 
of his actions, if not of their wisdonr; and 
he did not doubt that many of the people 
who had been associated with him in the 
venture were just as innocent of wrong- 
doing as he was sure he was. 

Now to case 2: This man is also a college 
teacher. He never joined the Communist 
Party. He knew a good deal about the real- 
ities of communism and was thoroughly op- 
posed to lt. He was, however, a man who 
was interested in causes. In fact, he was 
a sucker for almost any kind of an appeal. 
He contributed modest amounts to China 
rellef. Sometimes he found himself on the 
letterheads of some of these organizations as 
a sponsor. He was not sure that he re- 
membered giving permission to use his name, 
but the cause was one that appealed to him 
and he did not bother himself much about it. 

After awhile he heard some rumblings that 
there might be some Communist influence in 
these organizations but he was slow to be- 
lieve it. In some of the organizations he had 
been on committees with thoroughly re- 
spectable fellow citizens. Eventually he 
heard that some of these organizations had 
been ruled subversive by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. But he, too, was a stubborn fellow. He 
belleved in the stated objectives of these 
organizations. He was also a freeborn Amer- 
ican, proud of his country’s great traditions, 
and he allowed his name to be used, as has 
been said, “as a gesture of opposition to the 
procedure of proscribing organizations with- 
out giving them the right to be heard.” 

That ends my assuming. What happens to 
these two individuals? Consider Case 1 first. 

The man who was a Communist Party 
member is summoned to appear before a 
congressional committee, and asked whether 
he is a Communist. He answers truthfully: 
“No.” 

Then he is asked whether he ever was a 
Communist. He is now surely subjected to 
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a substantial risk, even though he honestly 
believes that he has committed no crime. 
He knows that a number of Communists 
have been convicted under the Smith Act of 
1940 and more have been indicted. Our 
teacher perhaps magnifies his own predica- 
ment. After much internal torment, he 
finally decides to claim the privilege of the 
fifth amendment. Putting aside the question 
of his wisdom in doing this, can there be any 
doubt that the claim is legally proper? 

Past membership in the Communist Party 
is not a crime in itself; but admitting such 
membership may well be a link in a chain of 
proof of a criminal charge against him, 
Persons have been prosecuted under the 
Smith Act for membership in the Communist 
Party plus something else. If he supplies 
the proof of his own membership in the 
party, he does not know what other evidence 
may then be brought against him to show 
that he has committed a crime. Thus, an 
answer to the question will definitely incrim- 
inate him, that is, provide evidence which 
could be used in a prosecution against him. 
Yet, remember that he thoroughly believes 
that he is not guilty of any crime and on the 
facts I have given he ts not guilty of a crime. 

There are other factors that influence his 
conclusion. His own experiences are an or- 
deal. He does not want his friends to be sub- 
jected to it. He believes in their innocence 
of any crime. By claiming the privilege 
against self-incrimination, he can refrain 
from naming any of his associates. He feels 
a strong sense of loyalty to them. He feels 
a strong sense of loyalty to his country, too; 
but since he is convinced that neither he nor 
his associates have in fact done anything 
wrong, his desire to protect them from hav- 
ing to experience his own predicament seems 
to him to have prevalling weight in the ac- 
tual circumstances. 

He claims the privilege. He cannot be 
prosecuted on the basis of any evidence he 
has provided. There can be no doubt, I be- 
lieve, that his claim of privilege is legally 
Justified even though on the facts I have as- 
sumed he is not guilty of any crime. 

Case 2: This man likewise is summoned 
before a congressional investigation commit- 
tee. The mere fact that he is summoned 
shows that he is suspected of something 
rather serious, and he is badly worried. He 
is asked whether he is now a member of the 
Communist Party. He answers: No.“ 
Then he is asked whether he ever was in the 
past. The answer is in fact No,“ but he is 
now in great fear. If he says “No,” then he 
may be subjecting himself to a real risk of a 
prosecution for perjury. He may rightly 
fear that proof of the fact of his joining and 
contributing to so many causes which have 
turned out to be front organizations might 
lead a jury to believe that he actually was a 
Communist. 

Now it is probably true that fear of a prose- 
cution for perjury is not a proper basis for a 
claim of the privilege. But our man is ina 
somewhat different situation. If he says 
No!“ to the question of Communist member- 
ship, then in his own interest he may have to 
undertake to state and explain his member- 
ship and activities in the various front organ- 
izations. The net result may be that he will 
have to give much evidence which could be 
used against him in an attempt to prove that 
he was a member of the Communist con- 
spiracy. It would appear, therefore, that he 
can properly claim the privilege even though 
his answer to the question as to Communist 
Party membership at any time would hon- 
estly and rightly be “No.” 

Ordinarily when the privilege of the fifth 
amendment is exercised, it is in a criminal 
trial. There a specific charge has been made, 
and the prosecution has by evidence estab- 
lished a prima facile case of guilt so that 
there is much more than the mere claim 
of the privilege on which to rest an infer- 
ence of guilt. 
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In investigations, however, there are no 
carefully formulated charges. Evidence to 
support such charges has not been intro- 
duced and made known to the witness. He 
has no opportunity for cross-examination of 
other witnesses, and often little or no oppor- 
tunity to make explanations which might 
have a material bearing on the whole situa- 
tion. In the setting of an investigation, 
therefore, the basis for an Inference of guilt 
is actually much less than it 5 8 the 

vilege against self-incrimination exer- 
— in an ordinary criminal trial. 

We have a rather techical legal doctrine 
known as waiver of the privilege. A clear in- 
stance of waiver occurs when a defendant 
in a criminal case voluntarily takes the 
stand. He then becomes subject to cross- 
examination and must answer relevant ques- 
tions. 

For investigations, our current learning on 
the doctrine of waiver is based largely on a 
1951 Supreme Court decision (Rogers v. 
United States). In that case, a witness tes- 
tified she had been treasurer of a local Com- 
munist Party and had turned the records 
over to another person. She declined to 
name the person, claiming the privilege un- 
der the fifth amendment. The Supreme 
Court held that by giving the testimony she 
did, she had waived the privilege. There was 
a dissenting opinion by Justices Black, 
Frankfurter, and Douglas, 

My own view is that this decision was not 
soundly reasoned and that it has led to un- 
fortunate results when applied to an investl- 
gation. As a consequence of this case, wit- 
nesses who have legitimate fears of prosecu- 
tion, but who might be willing to cooperate 
as far as they could, are induced (if not 
actually compelled) to refuse to answer any 
questions at all. 

This doctrine of waiver is, I believe, the 
true explanation of the refusal of some wit- 
nosses to answer such questions as “Have 
you ever taught Communist doctrine in your 
classroom?” or “Have you ever solicited stu- 
dents to join the Communist Party?” These 
refusals have been deeply disturbing to the 
public. Yet, answers to these questions may 
be “No,” but the witness nevertheless fears 
that he cannot give that answer without its 
being sald that he has waived the privilege 
as to questions about other sorts of Commu- 
nist activity. 

There is one more problem which is col- 
lateral to that of the fifth amendment. Sup- 
pose a witness first refuses to answer virtu- 
ally all questions, but he later docides to 
waive the privilege as to himself. However, 
he refuses as a matter which he regards as 
one of principle to identify other people, 
Should he be worse off for being willing to 
speak fully and frankly about himself than 
he was when he would not talk at all? 

Let me do a little more assuming: The 
witness feels positive in his own mind that 
the persons with whom he was associated 
did no wrong to our country, They were 
merely hopeful but misguided people, as he 
was. Let us assume, too, that this is all far 
in the past. The persons in question are in 
other work. They have families to support, 
He must then resolve for himself the ques- 
tion whether he will give their names and 
subject them to the same sort of ordeal. 

Of course, he may be wrong in his judg- 
ment of these other people. They may be 
worse than he thinks they are. But to a con- 
siderable extent, such questions can only be 
resolved in a man’s own conscience. 

I do not justify the past or present conduct 
of anyone. I seek only to explain. Because 
of claims of privilege under the fifth amend- 
ment and refusal to answer questions, many 
Americans have come to have fear of our 
educational institutions and general mistrust 
of academic people. I firmly believe that 
these fears are unwarranted. 

But I also believe that charges made 
against our universities and other educa- 
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tional institutions are more or less believed 
by some segments of our people. 

As conservative a judge as Pierce Butler 
once wrote: 

“It has always been recognized in this 
country, and it is well to remember, that 
few, if any of the rights of the people guarded 
by fundamental law are of greater Importance 
to their happiness and safety than the right 
to be exempt from all authorized, arbitrary 
or unreasonable inquiries and disclosures in 
respect of their personal and private affairs.” 

In our criminal courts, we would never 
think of requiring an accused person to an- 
swer questions. He doesn't have to take the 
stand at all, and if he does do so, he has the 
protection of an impartial judge, and the 
right to have his counsel speak in court in 
his behalf. 

Why should it be so different in a legis- 
lative inquiry, when the information that is 
sought relates to the witness’ own conduct? 


TVA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED stats 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rzcorn an editorial 
from the New York Times, an editorial 
from the Washington Post, an editorial 
from the Memphis Press-Scimitar, and 
an article written by Doris Fleeson, deal- 
ing with President Eisenhower's recent 
order relating to power for TVA. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times] 
DEBATE Oven POWER 

Controversy between partisans of public 
and private powcr has focused on the Ten- 
nessec. Valley Authority since its inception 
in 1933. Under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion the controversy has had fresh impetus. 
President Eisenhower was in office only 6 
months when he cited TVA as an example 
of creeping socialism, although he made 
clear he was not oùt to destroy it. The 
administration spoke of a partnership be- 
tween the public and private power. 

The new policy was to retain existing pub- 
lic power projects but to try to remove ob- 
stacles to private development. In his 
budget message last January, the President 
said he planned to reduce TVA commitments 
to meet powcr requirements for the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s new plant at Paducah, 
Ky. A TVA request for funds to start a 
steam generating plant to supply the AEC 
project was rejected. The President, instead, 
declared TVA would use its available capacity 
to serve regular consumers while other 
sources of power were sought for the atom 
plant. 

Last week President Elsenhower specified 
what he meant by other sources. He di- 
rected AEC to negotiate a 25-year contract 
to buy power for the new plant from one 
private utility group which offered to con- 
struct a $107 million steam generating plant 
at West Memphis, Ark, 

The President's order came under scrutiny 
of the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy. Rowland R. Hughes, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget which de- 
veloped the project, defended the President's 
order. He explained that the private com- 
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pany must pay taxes which would benefit the 
Government. In addition, use of private 
power will avoid an outlay of $100 million of 
Federal tax revenues, he declared, to build 
the TVA plant. 

Witnesses for TVA and AEC, however, were 
critical. The privately owned plant, the 
TVA men sald, would cost $5.5 million more 
to operate each year than TVA own pro- 
posed powerhouse. from AEC fig- 
ured the additional cost at about @3.6 million 
each year, 

PARTY FIGHT 

Democrats on the committee, including 
Senators Gore of Tennessee, and SPARKMAN 
of Alabama, accused the administration of 
trying to block TVA development by using 
the AEC to promote private power combines, 
Representative CHET HOLIFTELD, of California, 
estimated the Government would be forced 
to pay $90 million more in costs during 
contract's lifetime than it would with a 
TVA plant. Even AEC members split along 
party lines: the 3 Democrat appointees said 
they doubted the wisdom of the contract but 
added they would go along with it and the 2 
Republican appointees approved of it. 

By the end of the week it appeared likely 
that a floor fight would be made in Congress 
to prevent negotiation of the private con- 
tract for one in favor of TVA expansion. 
There was a possibility also that the power 
question would become an issue in the elec- 
tions this fall, 
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From the Washington Post of June 20, 1954] 
CONDEMNING TVA 


President Eisenhower's letter instructing 
the Atomic Energy Commission, in effect, to 
purchase power from certain private utility 
companies is unfortunate from every point 
of view. As a matter of administration, this 
kind of interference with the independent 
judgment of a commission is mischievous. 
In terms of business practice, it is an un- 
economic and imprudent arrangement, cer- 
tain to prove costly to American taxpayers. 
Considered as policy, it seems to reflect a doc- 
trinaire preference for private power instead 
of public power, regardless of the needs and 
problems of a specific situation. Indeed, it 
seems an unhappy reversion to the Presi- 
dent's reference to TVA just a year ago as 
an example of “creeping socialism.” 

Through the Bureau of the Budget, the 


_President has virtually ordered the AEC to 


do what 3 of its 5 Commissioners ac- 
tively oppose and what the other 2 regard 
if not with misgivings at least without fer- 
vor. The Commission is to sign a 25-year 
contract with a private syndicate for the 
purchase of 500,000 to 600,000 kilowatts of 
power to be provided for a new $107 million 
plant in the Memphis area, This new pri- 
vate plant will be used to serve residents 
of the area who now get their power from 
TVA. And it will also serve as a justification 
for denying TVA the funds it has requested 
for the purchase of steam plants to meet 
the power needs of the AEC and of area resi- 
dents. In short, the AEC, which does not 
now need additional power, is being used, as 
Senator Gore put it, “to prevent the TVA 
from bullding more capacity.” 

Representative Corr Howtrrerp has per- 
formed an immensely useful public service 
in bringing out the uneconomic aspects of 
this arrangement. His persistent question- 
ing elicited from Brig. Gen. Kenneth D. 
Nichols, AEC general mannger, an acknowl- 
edgement that the AEC staf has estimated 
the private-power contract will cost about 
$3.6 million a year more than a similar ar- 
rangement with TVA. 

“Over the life of the contract,“ Mr. Horx- 
FIELD asserted, “American taxpaycrs will pay 
at Icast $90 million more than the cost of 
equivalent power supplicd by TVA. The 
public will foot the bill while the private 
utilities get a free ride. At the end of the 
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ride the private utilities will own the auto- 
mobile paid for by the taxpayers.” 

We applaud the determination of Repre- 
sentatives HOLIFIELD and MELVIN Price, both 
members of the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, to take their fight 
against the administration power proposal to 
the floor of the House. It is really a fight 
for TVA's life. There have been few Ameri- 
can achievements of the 20th century which 
have contributed more to the public welfare 
than TVA’s achievement in enriching the 
great Tennessee Valley and harnessing the 
Tennessee River and its tributaries for the 
Welfare of the valley’s residents. That mag- 
nificent American development must not now 
be stifled out of a more doctrinaire opposi- 
tion to public power and a nightmare fear 
of “creeping socialism.” 


[From the Memphis Press-Scimitar] 
Maxe 4 BETTER Power DEAL ron THE PEOPLE 


The contract which President Eisenhower 
has directed the Atomic Energy Commission 
to make with private utilitles to supply the 
West Tennessee and West Kentucky areas 
with needed power is not the best deal that 
could be made for the people. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is a spe- 
Clalized agency, charged with a grave respon- 
sibility in a highly technical field. It should 
not have to deal with a question of power. 
Its power needs should be supplied by a 
power agency. 

The Government has a power agency of 
high competence and much experience in 
the power field—the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority—which President Eisenhower, during 
the campaign, promised the editor of this 
Newspaper would “be operated and main- 
tained at maximum efficiency.” 

The meeting of the power needs of the 
AEC should be left to the TVA. 

The best solution is the building of the 
steam plant by the TVA. The next best is 
the building of the plant by the financial 
group represented by Walter Von Tresckow 
and Lucius Burch of Memphis, for under 
that plan the TVA would eventually own 
the plant. The poorest solution Is the letting 
of a contract to the Middle South Utilities 
Co, and the Southern Co., as proposed by the 
President, for it is the most costly and at 
the end the people would own nothing. 

While the Memphis areca, including this 
Newspaper, would profit from the building of 
this huge plant just across the river from 
Memphis, nevertheless we think the Govern- 
ment should put the plant on the site which 
is best from the standpoint of the national 
interest. That site, we believe, is the one 
On the bluff at Fulton, Tenn., the one chosen 
by TVA experts after years of study. It is 
nearer to the coal fields. It is out of the 
Tange of bombs directed at a large city. 

TVA should be allowed to build the steam 
Plants required for Government needs and 
industrial needs in its area. TVA should be 
Put on its own bottom, and such expansion 
financed by the issuance of TVA's own bonds, 
Underwritten by the Federal Government, 
That is “maximum efficiency.” 

Not quite so good, but next best, Is the 
Von Tresckow plan. Far below “maximum 
efficiency" is a plan favored by the President, 
Which subsidizes private utilities which are 
Not necded to do the job. 


EISENHOWER ORDER CRITICIZED—FORCTNG or 
AEC To Sion Conrracr WITH PRIVATE 
Urmrry CALLED UNPRECEDENTED USE oF 
Executive AUTHORITY 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

In an unprecedented exercise of Presi- 
dential authority. President Eisenhower has 
Ordered the Atomic Energy Commission to 
Sign a 25-year contract with a private utility 
for the production of power to be distributed 
through the Tennessee Valley Authority. He 
also ordered TVA to cooperate. 
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The AEC does not itself need the power. 
It is getting all it wants and needs at a fair 
price from TVA. 

At least two AEC commissioners informed 
the White House and have now said publicly 
that such use of AEC’s contracting power 18 
“incongruous * * * awkward * * * unbusi- 
nesslike“ and a handicap to AEC in the ex- 
ecution of its “sober and exacting principal 
mission.” A commission majority is against 
it. 

That the AEC had no disposition to take 
the rap for the controversial arrangement is 
shown by the fact that the President had to 
order it to make the contract. 

Great issues are involved in the story as it 
unfolded at a tense hearing of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
yesterday, They are so great that the obyi- 
ous questions of whether the contract is 
provident and wise and what it does to 
TvA—important as they are—must take 
second place. 

The President is shown attempting to en- 
force his power policy at second hand 
through an independent agency. Has he 
that right? 

Of all the independent agencies, the one 
chosen deals with the most crucial, far- 
reaching and secret activity of the Govern- 
ment. Is it wise to inject it into a largely 
irrelevant matter? 

AEC is already in the throes of embittered 
controversies over the rights and actions of 
its chairman, Lewis Strauss, and the security 
of its best-known scientist, Dr. Robert Op- 
penheimer. Is it good administration to toss 
another divisive problem into the boiling 
pot? 

Atomic energy policy is at a legislative 
cros-roads with the congressional committee 
trying to shape a more flexible law so that a 
broad base for peacetime use of the atom 
may be more quickly achieved. Is a single 
power project worth upsetting the orderly 
progress of this legislation? 

What is almost the most astonishing 
aspect is that the President, so reluctant to 
cross Congress or even one Member of it, 
should intervene so arbitrarily with the pet 
agency of Congress. 

Every legislative safeguard that could in- 
sure bipartisanship was thrown about it. 
The joint committee, under Republican and 
Democratic chairmen alike, has prided itself 
on acting as a nonpolitical board of directors 
to AEC. The President's order was unex- 
pected, and to some, shocking. 

The joint committee has known for some 
time about the private utility effort to utilize 
the AEC's power to make 25-year contracts. 
It is known as the Dixon-Yates proposal and 
involves a group of utilities in the TVA area. 

Last April 16 two of the dissenting Com- 
missioners, Dr. Henry Smyth and Eugene 
Zuckert, wrote their trenchant reasons for 
opposing it to the Budget Director. The let- 
ter from the Director of the Budget, convey- 
ing the President's orders to proceed, is 
dated June 16. Senators are pointing out 
bitterly that the President waited until after 
the AEC appropriation bill was on his desk 
for signature. They are looking for and ex- 
pect to find another means of making their 
views known, 


The Charles E. Wilson Library 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, Indiana 
is justly proud of its citizens and former 
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citizens who have distinguished them- 
selves in special fields of endeavor. 
When some person distinguishes himself 
in more than one special field, then we 
are doubly proud—and recognition is 
made by the community. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Conaressronat Recorp an editorial 
from the Anderson (Ind.) Herald of June 
19, which pays respect to Charles E. 
Wilson, Secretary of Defense: 

THe CHARLES E. WILSON LIBRARY 

Andersonians in all walks of life, we think, 
will applaud the decision of the Anderson 
College board of trustees to name the college’s 
new library in honor of Charles E. Wilson, 
former general manager of Anderson's Delco- 
Remy Division, former president of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., today the Nation's Secre- 
tary of Defense, 

In deciding that the library should bear 
the name of our most distinguished former 
townsman, the college community seeks 
simply to recognize Mr. Wilson's long-time 
interest in the college and its welfare—an 
interest demonstrated over a period of 25 
years. The college seeks also to recognize 
Mr. Wilson's contribution to Anderson and 
its people—a contribution too significant to 
be measured in terms of dollars or cents— 
a contribution from which every man, 
woman, and child in Anderson benefits even 
today. 

Mr, Wilson came to Anderson at the rela- 
tively tender age of 29. He had emerged 
not many years before from an engineering 
school, and he came to our community to 
become affiliated with the young and grow- 
ing Remy Electric Co. s 

In an amazing short span of time, Mr. 
Wilson's talents as an engineer, as a de- 
signer, as an industrial administrator saw 
him at the top of the company—by then an 
enterprise affiliated with the vast network 
that comprises the General Motors Corp. 

In 1929—10 years after he had come to 
Anderson as a somewhat callow engineer— 
Mr. Wilson was on his way to Detroit to 
assume a position of far broader responsi- 
bility in the corporation’s management, 
Finally, in the days when General Motors 
was girding to make its extraordinary con- 
tribution to arming the free world, Charles 
E. Wilson became the corporation's presi- 
dent—certainly one of the weightiest indus- 
trial responsibilities in the world. 

If that had been the end of the story, 
the circumstances would scarcely have war- 
ranted the extraordinary honor that Ander- 
son College now proposes to extend. In 
many ways, though, that was only the 
story’s beginning. 

For from the moment Mr. Wilson set foot 
in Anderson, he detected something in the 
spirit of this ‘community; he captured a 
vision of thls community's capabilities of 
growth and development. That understand- 
ing of the community's epirit, that vision of 
the community's future, that confidence in 
the community's people all conspired to in- 
duce Mr. Wilson to gamble on Anderson. 

We see the results of that gamble in every 
quarter: in the fact that Anderson ranks as 
General Motors’ Indiana capital, in the fact 
that some 20,000 Madison County people de- 
rive their livelihoods directly from General 
Motors and that thousands more earn their 
livings in subsidiary industries. We see the 
results in the mere fact of Anderson’s con- 
tinuing growth, in the prosperity of our re- 
tail establishment, our professional men and 
women, in the success of our charitable 
agencies, in the size of our churches, the 
beauty of our schools. We can look in no 
direction on the Anderson scene, in short, 
without seeing what Charles E. Wilson did 
for Anderson. 

How can that debt be repaid? By a statue 
on the courthouse square? By a broad 
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boulevard bearing Mr. Wilson’s name? By 
mere commendation and praise? Or by a 
library that will be of service to generations 
of young Andersonians for many years to 
come, by a library associated with an in- 
stitution in which Mr. Wilson himself has 
been intensely interested. 

The fact that this college library will be 
the Wilson Library gives a double meaning 
to the fund-raising campaign tn which hun- 
dreds of Andersonians now are engaged. Por 
in addition to building an institution of in- 
calculable value in itself, the people of An- 
derson now have the additional opportunity 
to honor Anderson's most notable benefactor. 


Southeast Asia a Challenge to Free World 
Policymakers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Apperdix of the Recorp, I include 
herewith a thought-provoking editorial 
which appeared in the May 14 issue of 
the Middletown Bulletin: 

SOvuTHEAST ASIA A CHALLENGE TO FREE WORLD 
POLICYMAKERS 
(By Max Convo) 

While the fall of the stronghold of Dien 
Bien Phu has served to electrify the imagi- 
nations of the peoples of the free world, its 
defense will have been a useless gesture if 
there is no follow-up by the United States 
and its allies guaranteeing the general area 
of southeast Asia against a reoccurence of 
the episode. 

It is our belief that both the French and 
our own policymakers greatly underesti- 
mated the capability of the enemy in Indo- 
china and that the tactics adopted against 
Ho Chi Minh's irregulars were inadequate in 
facing the situation. 

From a morale and propaganda point of 
view the views expressed by various members 
of our national administration at various 
times have been conflicting and have been 
running hot and cold. This expression of 
views still has not been brought under con- 
trol as can be seen from the effect which the 
statements of our Secretary of State have 
had in recent days. 

If we are to write off Indochina and take 
up the defense of other southeast Asia na- 
tions let us so declare—however, wishful 
thinking will not save Laos, Cambodia, and 
Vietnam from the attacks which the Viet 
Minh has scheduled. If it is our intention 
to defend those areas we can do so without 
commiting large bodies of our own infantry 
to bolster the French and local forces. 

While the idea of creating a powerful 
coalition of nations in the southeast Asia 
area had great merits a year or so ago and 
still has great potentialities, we must assume 
that even if the road to the establishment of 
such a coalition were a smooth one, it would 
be a long one, and that the military forces 
which would be put at the disposal of such 
a treaty organization could not be employed 
on time to have any positive bearing on the 
foreseeable outcome of the war in Indochina, 

It is therefore necessary that a program of 
immediate usefulness be developed in time to 
play a decisive role in the present struggle. 

It is obvious that the legislative branch of 
the Government looks with apprehension 
upon direct United States intervention in 
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the struggle that is going on and that the 
present administration will not act without 
the consent of Congress, however, there are 
organizations within the United States Gov- 
ernment which are in the position to assume 
an important role in the fracas which is 
taking place and whose facilities could be 
intelligently used to have great bearing in 
the outcome in Indochina without getting 
our Government or United States Army em- 
brolled directly. 

There are presently several large manpower 
pools in the Far East which could supply 
enough manpower to have a bearing in the 
battle. These manpower pools exist in Japan, 
Formosa, and South Korea, 

We do not suggest that such forces be 
used in orthodox military operations, but we 
do suggest that neither Chiang Kai-shek nor 
Singman Rhee would oppose the sub-rosa 
employment of such forces to strike at the 
common enemy, nor would we find great 
difficulty in recruiting Japanese personnel 
familiar with the terrain and the people of 
Indochina, 

The war in this area of the world will not 
be won through the application of standard 
military tactics—it will be won through the 
application of special knowledge of the 
enemy's intention and methods of at- 
tack * * * it will be won by Trojan horse 
tactics * * it will be won by the side 
which is capable of inflaming the minds of 
the participants in what is turning out to 
be a war of the people in which whole popu- 
lations are harnessed to the effort. 

Let us examine the use of Chinese Nation- 
Alist troops and the possible consequences: 

1. A predominant number of the inhab- 
itants of Indochina are of Chinese extraction 
and thus are ethnically close to the National- 
ists who as a matter of historical fact fi- 
nanced Ho Chi Minh's efforts during the 
Japanese occupation. 

(a) Such troops could be used In emall 
units to be dropped in areas where Com- 
munist activity is strongest with the object 
of adopting the enemy's tactics and creating 
havoc within their ranks. 

(b) They can also be used in the applica- 
tion of infiltrating tactics in such instances 
where the Vict Minh resorts to massive at- 
tacks against key objectives. 

(c) They could further be employed in 
real-line security work which is presently 
entrusted to Vietnamese units whose loyalty 
is sometimes questionable and which have 
undoubtedly been penctrated by the Com- 
muntsts. 

2. Use of these forces does not have to 
wait upon the creation of a southeast Asia 
alliance and need not be openly acknowl- 
edged. The units from whence such person- 
nel could be made avallable are already in 
existence and are not presently materially 
contributing to any overall allied effort, 
neither would the French Government have 
have to be embroiled in the transaction 
which could be directly handled by Bao Dai 
and Chiang. Such experience as the Na- 
tionalist troops would gain in Indochina 
could later be applied against the wresting 
of the Chinese mainland from Communist 
control. 

Another important and readily available 
manpower pool presently exists in South 
Korea. President Rhee has already offered 
the use of several United States-trained 
Korean divisions. The South Korean soldier 
has already been tried and proved under 
severe battle conditions in action against 
the Chinese Communists. Deployment of 
these additional troops under the command 
of General Navarre or whoever the com- 
mandant of the sector may be, will serve to 
uplift the morale of the French and Viet- 
namese troops who have long been engaged 
in the struggle and will materially increase 
their capabilities to undertake orthodox op- 
erations in areas where such operations will 
prove profitable. 7 ae 
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Again the employment of such troops need 
not be of an organic nature but can be un- 
dertaken along the lines of the Chinese Na- 
tionallst operation with a bilateral agree- 
ment between Bao Dal and President Rhee. 
Their deployment would be the problem of 
the sector commander, however the principal 
point is that South Korea does constitute a 
potential manpower pool. 

The third suggestion involving the use of 
specially recruited Japanese personnel poses 
a ticklish problem in that Indochina was one 
of the regions occupied by Japanese im- 
perial forces during World War II and as 
a consequence of that occupation the Japa- 
nese are not too well liked, however the re- 
sourcefulness of such personnel could make 
a material contribution to the overall effort 
in that the oriental mentality can be profit- 
ably employed in finding a solution to some 
of the psychological problems peculiar to 
the area. This as well as the fact that many 
Japanese are well acquainted with the ter- 
rain in question would indicate that they 
could be profitably used. 

The timetable to bring these units into 
play should be set up by a combined opera- 
tions board to include all interested parties 
with provisions for integrated training un- 
der United States—British and French in- 
structors. 

Only in this manner can we hope to stale- 
mate the Viet Minh forces and Chinese Com- 
munist specialists who have taken the ini- 
tlative away from the French Union Forces, 
without committing United States Armed 
Forces. 

This would give us ample time to under- 
take the creation of the southeast Asia al- 
liance, work out the wrinkles of the treaty 
and provide a basis for the eventual employ- 
ment of such forces as the alliance can mus- 
ter to tip the scale in favor of the free peo- 
ples. 

Unless this is done without loss of time we 
will either be forced to commit our own force 
or face the reality that communism has been 
once again able to muster the people of the 
entire area against our allies and conse- 
quently against us. 


Resolution by Kansas Oil Men’s 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted me by the 
House, I submit herewith a resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
Kansas Oil Men's Association at their 
meeting held in Salina, Kans., on June 
11, 1954. : 

The resolution deals with the impor- 
tant matter of importation of crude oil 
and petroleum products from foreign 
countries that compete with the inde- 
pendent producers of America. Oil pro- 
ducers are deeply concerned because the 
importation of crude oil continues to in- 
crease, while American producers are re- 
quired to reduce and curtail the amount 
of production in order to prevent an 
oversupply of crude oil in this country. 

The resolution follows: 

The Kansas Oil Men's Association has dis- 
cussed and considered the current situation 
with respect to the importation of crude oll 
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and petroleum products, the action of those 


individuals and groups who are seeking leg- 


islative restrictions on such imports and 
particularly the statements of those individ- 
uals speaking on behalf of the coal industry 
who advocate an “end-use control” national 
fuels policy, and believing that such pro- 
posals are not in the best Interests of the 
Nation or of the petroleum industry, do now 
this 11th day of June 1954, in meeting 
assembled— 

“Resolve, That— 

“1. The Kansas Oll Men's Association con- 
tinues its opposition to any legislation which 
would or could result in the imposition of 
quantitative restrictions and/or increased 
taxes or duties on imports of crude petroleum 
Or petroleum products; and 

“2. The association is opposed to the impo- 
sition, by legislation or otherwise, of a na- 
tional fuels policy which would or could 
result in the end-use control of energy pro- 
ducing natural resources; and 

“3. The members and officers of the Kansas 
Oil Men's Association be and are hereby 
authorized to cooperate with and lend what- 
ever support may be necessary to the Na- 
tional Ol] Jobbers Council and its general 
counsel to carry out and effectuate the poll- 
Cies of this resolution; ard 

“4. The officers, directors and legislative 
Committees of the National Oil Jobbers 
Council are urged to do whatever is deemed 
necessary to make known and effectuate 
these resolutions and policies of the Kansas 
Ou Men's Association.” 


The Persecution of Jews in Rumania by 
the Soviet Puppet Communist Regime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
Dended survey of the Jewist situation in 
Rumania was issued by the American 
Jewish Congress as a white paper ex- 
Posing the mass arrests, secret trials, and 
Cruel punishments of Jewish leaders in 
Rumania by the Soviet puppet Commu- 
nist regime. The facts thus revealed 
Point to a deliberate effort on the part 
of the Rumunian Communist authori- 
ties to extirpate all vestiges of Jewish 
Communal and spiritual life in that 
country: 

THE PERSECUTION oF JEWS IN RUMANIA 

Four years ago, about 150 Jews in Ruma- 
nia, from various walks of life but sharing 
One feature in common—their prominence 
in the communal life of Rumanian Jewry— 
Vanished from their families and communi- 
ties. Only recently has the world received 
news of their fate. It develops that these 
Men and women had been languishing in 
Rumanian jails, incommunicado and igno- 
rant of the charge under which they were 
held. Later they were reassembled in groups 
&nd brought before secret tribunals to hear 
Sentences imposed on them ranging from 
3 months to life imprisonment. In these 
trials, the defendants were informed that 
their penalties were the price they had to 
Pay for an assortment of crimes: Zionist ac- 
tivities and propaganda efforts to assist in 
the iNegal emigration from Rumania, con- 
tacts with the Israel Legation, communi- 
cation with the World Jewish Congress and 

nist organizations in foreign countries, 
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and distribution of funds supplied by the 
Israel Legation in Bucharest. 

The purpose of this paper is to present 
the situation of the Jews in postwar Ruma- 
nia, to show the progressive deterioration of 
this Jewish community, culminating in the 
arrests and trials of the leadership of Ru- 
manian Jewry, and to expose the bankrupt- 
cy of Rumanian justice, as manifested in 
these trials. 

AFTER WORLD WAR It 

At the outbreak of World War II there 
were about 850,000 Jews in the kingdom of 
Rumania. Despite the uncertainty of their 
fate from day to day, brought about by Ru- 
mania’s shameless anti-Semitic policy pur- 
sued between the two wars, the Jews of Ru- 
mania somehow clung to the hope that bet- 
ter days would come. These hopes were 
shattered when the puppet regime of Anton- 
escu gained control. This regime, which 
looked to the Third Reich for its political 
and spiritual guidance, eagerly cooperated 
with the Nazi regime in applying to Ruman- 
lan Jewry the whole complex of Nazi laws 
aimed at the total annihilation of the Jew- 
ish people. However, due to a combination 
of circumstances, the tempo of the liquida- 
tion of Rumantan Jewry was slower than it 
was in other countries which came under 
the Nazi domination, with the result that 
slightly less than half of Rumanian Jewry 
survived the war. Thus, with the single ex- 
ception of Jewry in the Soviet Union itself, 
Rumanian Jewry—numbering between 390,- 
000 and 420,000—emerged at the end of hos- 
tilities as the largest Jewish community on 
the European Continent, 

The war ended in Rumania In 1944, Tra- 
ditionally sanguine, many Jews in Rumania 
felt that it was possible for them to rehabili- 
tate their lives in their accustomed sur- 
roundings and to reconstruct the organiza- 
tional life of the Rumanian Jewish commu- 
nity. It was their belief, combined with the 
distaste for communisnr—albeit many Jews 
of Rumania found refuge in Soviet Russia 
during the war—which persuaded the 50,000 
of the 51,000 Jewish survivors of Bessarabia 
and Northern Bucovina (parts of prewar 
Rumania ceded to the Soviet Union), to 
choose Rumanian citizenship when given 
that option in 1945. 

At the outset, the optimism seemed Jus- 
tifled by a succession of official acts on the 
part of the Rumanian Government, Thus 
a royal decree of August 31, 1944, placed Jews 
on equal political footing with all other citi- 
zens; a new nationality law recognized the 
Jews of Rumania as a separate nationality; 
and in 1945, there was some restitution of 
property of which the Jews were deprived by 
confiscatory measures adopted by the former 
regime. Moreover, the economic situation 
offered promise of a prosperity which would 
enable the Jews to recoup some of their losses 
(estimated at $1 billion). 

Not all Jews shared the hope of reestab- 
lishing themselyes in Rumania. Many, 
haunted by the bitter memories associated 
with the fate suffered by the 350,000 Jews 
who had lost their life in Rumania during 
Rumanla's active partnership with Hitler 
Germany, were not impressed with the bait 
thrown out to the Jews. They had lost faith 
in the Rumanian people and were deter- 
mined to make a complete break with their 
past in Rumania, These people and those 
who returned from the concentration camps 
completely destitute, and who had met with 
frustration in their early attempt to gain an 
economic foothold in postwar Rumania, 
looked westward for their future. Thus, ina 
10-month period, from April 1947 to Feb- 
ruary 1948, about 20,000 Rumanian Jews en- 
tered the United States zone of occupation in 
Austria. They felt that under the protec- 
tive care of the United States military forces 
they would be safe, and that from the United 
States military forces they would eventually 
continue their way to permanent destina- 
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tions. The irrepressible desire on the part 
of a substantial fraction of Rumanian Jewry 
to make new beginnings elsewhere can be best 
gaged by the fact that, despite increasing 
difficulties attending escape, about 175,000 
Jews left Rumania in the postwar period. 
Of these, the overwhelming majority—about 
150,000—found new life in the State of Israel. 
The remainder secured refuge in Western 
Europe, principally in France. 

‘The Jews who remained in Rumania, aware 
of their comparatively large numerical 
strength, lost no time in laying the founda- 
tion for the reconstruction of Jewish com- 
munal life in Rumania. As early as October 
13, 1944, the first conference of Jewish com- 
munities in Rumania was held. Religious 
life soon began to reassert itself In the re- 
establishment of hundreds of synagogues; 
Jewish schools, libraries, and 2 Yiddish thea- 
ters (in Bucharest and in Jassy) were organ- 
ized or recreated; 16 Jewish weeklies served 
the reading requirements of the people; and 
the traditional Jewish consideration for the 
social needs within the community found 
expression in the restoration of a network of 
charitable institutions, such as hospitals, or- 
phanages, and homes for the aged. Finally, 
a dynamic Zionist movement, embracing vir- 
tually the whole of Rumanian Jewry, and 
numbering in its component parties and 
youth organizations no less than 108,000 
members, was reactivated. 

THE STORM GATHERS 


Parallel with the revival of Jewish life in 
Rumania, a process was going on in the 
country generally, which was common to all 
countries that had been occupied by the 
advancing Soviet armies, namely, the gradual 
but inevitable integration of the country into 
the Communist system. This process mani- 
fested itself in every facet of the political 
and social life of the country. Insofar as 
the Jewish community was concerned, the 
process was reflected in the attempt on the 
part of the Jewish Democratic Committee, a 
Communist-oriented organization, founded 
in September 1945 with the view of serving 
as the official mouthplece of the regime in 
Jewish affairs, to gain complete hegemony 
over Rumanian Jewry. The committee 
sought to achieve this end by infringing 
upon the rights and activities of all other 
organized Jewish groups which represented 
the vast majority of Rumanian Jewry. 

Rumania emerged from the rigged general 
elections of March 28, 1948, in which the 
Workers’ Party received 90 percent of the 
votes cast, as a full-fledged Communist state, 
with all the customary trappings, including 
the single-party system. The same year, the 
central committee of the Workers’ Party 
adopted a caustically worded resolution 
against Zionism. This precipitate reversal of 
Official policy toward Zionism was accompa- 
nied by a campaign of violent anti-Zionist 
propaganda, going to such lengths as to 
maintain that in Israel Jewish children were 
being sold as slaves to Jewish capitalists, 
Other assaults on Jewish organized life fol- 
lowed, Thus, the charitable institutions as 
well as the schools which had been restored 
with substantial Jewish help from abroad, 
principally with the cooperation of the Amer- 
ican Joint Distribution Committee, were 
nationalized, 


Like all non-Communist parties and move- 
ments in the Communist-dominated states, 
the Rumanian Jewish organizations could 
not long withstand the pressures for their 
dissolution. First, the Union of Rumanian 
Jews, the traditional stronghold of Rumanian 
Jewry, then the Jewish Party, and finally, 
the Zionist Organization of Rumania, de- 
cided to dissolve. The Zionist Organization 
went out of existence on December 23, 1948, 
while the hachsharot (training camps for 
prospective young settlers in Israel) clung 
on to life for a few additional months. On 
March 8, 1949, a date generally recognized 
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as the formal end of Jewish survivalist ac- 
tivities, the hachsharot saw their end. Only 
a disintegrating religious life remained. 
While official Rumanian sources claim that 
at present there are hundreds of synagogues 
open in Rumania and that Rumanian Jewry 
is served by more than 100 rabbis, other 
sources indicate that the number of Jewish 
spiritual leaders in the entire country has 
shrunk to 30. The gradual destruction of 
organized Jewish life was the prelude to its 
final blow administered by the regime in the 
imprisonment and trial of the leaders of 
Rumanian Jewry. 
THE WAVE OF TRIALS 

Some time in 1950, over 150 leaders of 
Jewish life in Rumania were arrested and 
hurled into Rumanian prisons. In spite of 
all efforts from abroad to secure their release, 
or at least to learn the nature of the accu- 
sations against them, the fate of the prison- 
ers remained a secret until several months 
ago. The vell of secrecy shrouding these 
men and women was first lifted in the fall 
of 1953 when a trial of six leaders of the 
former Zionist Revisionist Party in Rumania 
was held and the sentences were announced. 
The men tried and convicted, all members of 
the former Zionist Revisionist Party in Ru- 
mania, were E. Kanner, Solomon Shitnowit- 
wer, Pacus Schechter (or Schechtel), Jancu 
Tabacaru, A. Horowitz, and Jean Cernau- 
teanu. They received sentences ranging 
from 10 to 18 years of imprisonment. 

A second trial, held in November 1953, was 
against two prominent leaders of the Ru- 
manian section of the World Jewish Congress, 
namely, Jean A. Littman and Mrs. Susanne 
Benvenistl. They were sentenced to 15 and 
10 years of imprisonment, repectively. Ac- 
cording to reports which reached other coun- 
tries at that time, a third person was involved 
in that trial, about whose identity or fate 
nothing could be learned. 

In March 1954, after a lull of a few months, 
secret trials were started against more than 
& hundred Zionist leaders. The free world 
has learned of only three of these trials. 
However, it can be assumed that other pro- 
ceedings against members of this group of a 
hundred defendants have either been held, 
or are currently in progress, or will eventu- 
ally take place. 

The three secret trials, about which at 
least the names of the defendants and the 
sentences are known, are the following: 

A trial leaders of the Zionist move- 
ment in Rumania including A. L. Zissu, the 
courageous leader during the Nazi occu- 
pation and former head of the Jewish Party 
as well as of the Zionist Organizmtion of 
Rumania; Dr. Mishu Benvenisti, former 
president of the Zionist Organization; and 
Jean Cohn, former chairman of the WJC 
Rumanian section, These three were all 
sentenced to life imprisonment. At the same 
trial, three other defendants, receiving prison 
terms of 20 years, were: Mrs. Melli Jancu, 
former chairman of the Rumanian Commit- 
tee of OSE; Moshe Weiss, a leader of Zionist 
youth, and Mishu Moshkowitz (ky), a jour- 
nalist and former employee of the Israel 
legation in Bucharest. 

A second secret trial directed against 22 
members of Hashomer Harzair and distin- 
guished by the courageous statement which 
the principal defendant, Abir Mark, made 
before the court. He sald that the aim of 
his organization was to help the State of 
Israel and to further the ingathering of the 
exiles into that state. “For this reason,” he 
exclaimed, “you have imprisoned dozens of 
my Zionist friends and colleagues and have 
tortured and killed in prison many of our 
comrades. Theee crimes will never be for- 
gotten.” This defiant statement in all like- 
lihood, explains why Mr. Mark was given 20 
years imprisonment, the most severe sen- 
tence administered among the group with 
Which he was tried. 

A third secret trial Just concluded, in- 
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volving 40 Zionist leaders, among them 6 
women. The best known and most prom- 
inent among them are Dr, Cornel Jancu, a 
former deputy chairman of the World Fed- 
eration of General Zionists (according to 
some reports received. Dr. Jancu has mean- 
while died); Dr. Bernard Rohrlich, a for- 
mer president of the Zionist Federation of 
Rumania; Leon Itzcar, former chairman of 
the Jewish National Fund and other Jew- 
ish institutions in Rumania; Dr. Theodor 
Lowenstein, well-known philosopher. and 
Jewish historian; and Dan Ishanu, former 
chairman of the Zionist Labor Party Poale 
Zion. Further reports indicate that other 
trials against Zionist leaders are at present 
conducted in provincial towns, in contrast 
to the preceding trials which took place in 
the capital city of Bucharest. 

In addition to these major trials, accounts 
of which have filtered across the Rumanian 
borders, there are reports Of sentences pro- 
nounced in Bucharest on September 14, 1953 
against 19 defendants, all of whom are from 
the ranks of the Zionist leadership in Ru- 
mania. Sentenced to terms of imprison- 
ment ranging from 5 to 12 years, the ac- 
cuscd are said to have included A. Argintaru, 
Leon Winshtein, 8. Drimer, Isaac Permo, 
Jacob Rosenblatt and Leiba Grossman. 
Three other Jewish leaders, Stephan Kraus, 
Ludovic Gardos, and Moshe Weissberg, were 
sentenced at the end of 1953 to various terms 
of imprisonment. At this trial, three co- 
defendants were acquitted. It is also re- 
ported that the Chief Rabbi of Arad, Dr. 
Miklos Feinfeld, reputed to have served as 
government appointed member of the Na- 
tional Board for the Jewish Religion, was ar- 
rested in December 1953. Unverified reports 
speak further of the arrest of at least 200 
Jews in the second half of 1953. 

As indicated at the outset, at the trials 
the prosecution charged the defendants with 
engaging in Zionist activties and propa- 
ganda, with participation in secret mect- 
ings, with efforts to encourage and assist in 
the illegal emigration from Rumania, with 
establishing and maintaining contacts with 
the Israel Legation, with maintaining con- 
tacts with the World Jewish Congress, and 
with the distribution of funds supplied by 
the Israeli Legation in Bucharest. Some of 
the defendants were even accused of having 
been supporters of nazism during the war 
years. The defendants were provided with 
counsel, in some cases Jewish, in others non- 
Jewish, all of them, however, elther mem- 
bers of the Communist Party or faithful sup- 
porters of the regime. 


EVALUATION OF THE TRIALS 


To gain a true perspective of the trials, 
it ls essential to bear in mind that when the 
defendants were engaged in Zionist activities 
and in maintaining contacts with other 
Jewish communities, they were engaged in 
work which was perfectly legal and which 
had either the expressed or tacit approval 
of the Rumanian Government. With respect 
to Zionism, it need only be recalled that at 
the end of 1945, a declaration of the highest 
competent authority, namely, the Rumanian 
Minister of the Interior, reaffirmed the 
legality of Zionism in Rumania. This decla- 
ration asserted that the Zionist movement 
was “a legally constituted body enjoying the 
same rights as all other groups.” This is no 
less true of the close and fraternal relations 
which Rumanian Jewry rapidly reestablished 
with fellow Jews abroad after Rumania 
emerged from the darkness of the Hitler 
period. 

Thus, at the end of November 1944, only a 
few weeks after the first conference of Jewish 
communities in Rumania was convened, the 
Rumanian section of the World Jewish Con- 
gress held a conference. This conference, 
attended by 60 delegates from all parts of the 
county, with the knowledge and sanction of 
the Rumanian authorities, was the clearest 
manifestation on the part of Rumanian 
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Jewry that it regarded itself spiritually linked 
with the Jewish communities throughout the 
world. From that date until March 1949, 
when under government pressure it was 
closed, the Rumanian section of the World 
Jewish Congress was one of the most active 
constituents of the World Jewish Congress. 
Representatives of all political parties, in- 
cluding Communists, participated in the 
local activities of this affiliated body. 

As late as the summer of 1948, at the 
second plenary assembly of the World Jewish 
Congress held in Montreux, Switzerland, Ru- 
manian Jewry was represented by 11 dcle- 
gates, including not only the then chairman 
of the Rumantan section, Dr. M. Benvenisti, 
(who, as noted above was sentenced to life 
imprisonment), but also the chief rabbi of 
Rumania, Rosen, and three members of the 
Rumanian Parliament (which by that time 
had become a Communist body), namely, 
Bercu Feldman, S. Leibovici, and E. Mano- 
lescu. The pro-Zionist orientation of the 
World Jewish Congress and of all its constit- 
uent bodies is common knowledge and was 
certainly known to the Rumanian authori- 
ties. Morecver, among the resolutions which 
received unanimous approval at the Mon- 
treux Assembly was one expressing the un- 
equivocal support of Israel on the part of 
the World Jewish Congress. The Rumanian 
delegates, with the knowledge and consent 
of the Rumanian Government, participated 
in the adoption of this resolution. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A mere recital of the facts exposes the hol- 
lowness of the charges against the leaders of 
Rumanian Jewry. There is not a scintilla of 
evidence that any of these victims commit- 
ted any act hostile to Rumania or in viola- 
tion of its laws. Conduct which is legal 
when performed cannot become an offense by 
the mere passing of time. The ex post facto 
character of the charges against the leaders 
of Rumanian Jewry is repugnant to every 
system of law bascd on rational principles 
of justice, 

It is apparent that the trials of the lead- 
ers of Rumanian Jewry are designed by the 
Rumanian authorities to obliterate the last 
vestiges of the spiritual autonomy of the 
Jewish community and to cut off all contact 
between the Jews in Rumania and their fel- 
low Jews in other parts of the world. 

The Implications of the arrests, sham trials 
and cruel sentences involving the leaders of 
Rumanian Jewry are such as to strike terror 
in the heart of the individual Jew in Ru- 
mania and to underscore the sad plight of 
Rumanian Jewry as a spiritual entity. If the 
persons convicted are guilty of crimes, every 
Jew in Rumania who was at any time identi- 
fied with either the Zionist movement, the 
World Jewish Congress, or any other Jewish 
organization abroad—and virtually every Jew 
had such connections—must lve in daily 
fear of personally the fate of his 
leaders. The trials strike at the very roots 
of the one East European Jewish community 
which, though exposed to the Hitler tyranny, 
miraculously managed to survive in numbers 
large enough to offer some promise of being 
reconstituted. Having outlived the terror 
of the Nazi ordeal, this hapless Jewish com- 
munity now finds Itself in the position where, 
robbed of its leadership, its spiritual survival 
is mortally imperilled. 

The Jewish people will not accept the de- 
cisions of the Rumanian authorities which, 
in effect, spell the final dissolution of Ru- 
manian Jewry as a splirtual and cultural en- 
tity. And because the decisions are both 
cruel and unjust, the civilized world must 
not accept them. It must make its protest 
heard until Rumania desists from its callous 
treatment of the leaders of Rumanian Jewry 
and restores to the imprisoned leaders thelr 
personal freedom and the opportunity to 
work in the spiritual interests of their fel- 


low Jews. 


1954 
Dairying’s Hump 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the dairy 
industry faces a number of problems 
with relation to needed changes in exist- 
ing laws and Government policies, both 
State and Federal, quite apart from the 
question of the level of price supports. 
Mr. Alfred D. Stedman, associate editor 
of the St. Paul Pioneer Press, and an 
expert on agricultural problems, -has 
cited some of these factors in an article 
entitled “Dairying’s Hump,” which ap- 
peared in the Pioneer Press on June 13. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Mr. Stedman be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 


Damyivneo’s HUMP 
(Alfred D. Stedman) 

Not the advance in dairy methods, which 
has been revolutionary, but the slow change 
in the law to fit that progress looks like 
Midwest dairying's biggest hump. And this 
Seems the time to tell the story of contrasts 
between the advancing techniques and lags 
in the law, 

For this is June Dairy Month when the 
Program for promoting use of ddiry surpluses 
is at its height. Minnesota and Wisconsin 
farmers lead the Nation in financing that 
self-help effort. And they are backing it by 
Offering consumers nutritious milk and its 
Products at the lowest prices in years, Let's 
look first at dairying’s progress. 

In the old days, the dairyman got out and 
got under; now in a milking parlor he at- 
taches a sterilized milking machine. Then 
milk crocks in cellar, cave, or well were the 
Cooler; now it’s a refrigerated milkhouse. 
Then the herd was a few scrub cows and a 
bull, with by-guess-and-by-gosh methods of 
Judging production and costs; now the herd 
is built by fine sires through artificial breed- 
ing. with tests and accounting of production 
and costs. 

Then the dairyman peddled milk in town 
or churned butter at home; now it is scien- 
tifically handled in milk plants or dairies. 
Then unpasteurized milk from sick herds 
Could spread disease; now tuberculosis is 
Cleaned up, brucellosis is being cleaned up, 
milk must be clean and safe and plants must 
Pasteurize all milk they sell. 

Of course, those and other transformations 
in dairy techniques have been achieved with 
the aid of law. But in some respects the 
law is still a laggard. Where is the lag and 
What can Midwest dairying do about it? 

Cheese, for instance, is of great poten- 
tlal importance to Minnesota dairying and 
to all business and labor that depend on 
dairying for markets or employment. But 
the law hasn't yet waked up to the fact. 

For while Americans have been cutting 
their average use of butter in half, their 
Use of cheese has gone up nearly 80 percent 
Since 1932. And now Wisconsin, that has 
Tun rings around us as a cheese producer, is 
Swinging more and more into fluld-milk pro- 
duction. Minnesota, whose cheesemakers 
ure of the best and whose output has risen 
in 20 years from 10 million to about 50 mil- 
lion pounds, looks like a big-scale goal for 
Migrating cheese businesses. 

But the Minnesota personal-property tax 
law impedes. For the best cheese must 
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be held for curing. And, unlike Wiscon- 
sin’s, the Minnesota law directly penalizes 
the production of aged cheese by taxing 
any being held for curing over the May 1 
assessment date. 

Butter is another case in point. Halting 
its declining use is a main concern of this 
top butter State. Most Minnesota butter 
is excellent. A Minnesota fight has gone 
on for years for enforced grades that would 
spot for consumers any bad butter made in 
or coming into this State, as Wisconsin soon 
starts to do. But Minnesota's fight remains 
to be won. And the United States Govern- 
ment, buying only good butter for itself, 
does not enforce that rule of quality for 
private citizens. So the laws let a minor 
fraction of bad butter go on losing customers 
for Minnesota's No. 1 dairy product. 

Worst of all is the lag in overhauling the 
State, municipal, and Federal laws or rules 
that continue to ban the Midwest's cheaper 
milk from high-priced cities, especially of 
the East and South. These ignore scientific 
advances in producing, refrigerating, concen- 
trating, and transporting pure milk. The 
resulting high prices in those areas squeeze 
milk consumption there and pile up sur- 
-pluses that wreck prices here in the Mid- 
west. The pending Andresen bill would 
abolish those barriers. Enactment of that 
bill, the outlawing of bad butter and Minne- 
sota tax reform for cheese should help our 
dairying over the hump. 


Civil Air Patrol Cadet Exchange Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like at this time to commend 
the Civil Air Patrol, an auxiliary of the 
United States Air Force, for the fine in- 
ternational exchange program now go- 
ing into its seventh year. This program 
is a great instrument for the develop- 
ment of international understanding 
and goodwill among nations. 

This year the State of Connecticut has 
been selected by the national headquar- 
ters of Civil Air Patrol to entertain five 
Italian aviation cadets and two senior 
escorts of the Republic of Italy. These 
Italian airmen will visit the Connecticut 
wing during the week of July 29-Au- 
gust 7. 

In view of this important event, I 
would like to insert the following state- 
ment recently issued by Capt. Arthur 
Lenzi, project officer of the Connecticut 
wing, Civil Air Patrol: 

SEVENTH ANNvAL INTERNATIONAL CIVIL Am 
PATROL CADET EXCHANGE PROGRAM 

To promote international understanding, 
and thus serve the cause of peace, the Civil 
Air Patrol has included among its cadet ac- 
tivities an ambitious exchange program to 
give outstanding air-minded youth of each 
participating country an opportunity to ob- 
serve the life and institutions of other na- 
tions at first hand; a chance for each to 
see for himself what sort of people his neigh- 
bors are and, equally important, to show 
them what sort of people we are. 

This year over 150 Civil Air Patrol cadets 
will go abroad for 2 weeks, with all but 
minor expenses paid, to see the historic 
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spots about which they have read in their 
school books and newspapers, to live with 
and get to know the youth of another coun- 
try, and to hear what they have to say about 
us. A like number of air cadets from 20 
participating countries, meanwhile, simul- 
taneously will be given similar tours in the 
United States by the Civil Air Patrol. 

We have many things in common with 
our visitors from Italy. Chief among them 
is our common interest in aviation. The air 
age demands that we look more and more 
to the skies for social, economic and politi- 
cal impacts that will affect our daily living 
for centuries to come, In the air lies the 
security of much of our free civilization, 

The Civil Air Patrol is grateful to those 
individuals and organizations who reflect 
the highest spirit of self-sacrifice in the 
cause of aviation and international goodwill 
by their assistance in this program in honor 
of the visiting cadets. 

We are sure that the foreign cadets who 
are guests of the Civil Air Patrol and the 
United States Air Force will all return to 
their homes with new conceptions of the 
world we live in; with a new understanding 
of the citizens of our country and with new 
friendships, many of which may endure for 
a lifetime, 


Comparing Legislative Records 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I here- 
with append an article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond, Washington correspondent, New 
York Herald Tribune. This article is 
syndicated in other papers throughout 
the country. Mr. Drummond sets out a 
number of measures indicating that 
President Eisenhower's legislative pro- 
gram is moving along toward full enact- 
ment. This is something that most of 
us here in the House have known for 
many weeks. The House is up to date on 
all of its legislation, The list of accom- 
plishments which Mr. Drummond sets 
out in his article is impressive by any 
standards and the article is appended 
herewith in full: 

COMPARING LEGISLATIVE RECORDS: EISENHOWER 
Grrridd More Action OUT OF CONGRESS 
THAN TRUMAN Dip 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHincron.—The President's legislative 
program is, on balance, looking up. Several 
important pieces of It—social security, publie 
housing, tax reform—have lately moved 
along toward enactment, 

It is too early to estimate what will pass 
and what will be lost in the remaining weeks 
of this Congress. Anything can happen in 
the closing days, even in the closing hours 
of a Congress eager to get home, 

But there Is one judgment which now 
seems amply visible and which deserves to 
be brought into focus. It is this: 

Regardless of what percentage of Mr, 
Eisenhower's program is passed, defeated, or 
deferred, the President is getting through 
this Congress as much significant new 
domestic legislation as his predecessors 
achieved at any session during the past 14 
years—possibly more. 

Relative to all the President wanted, the 
results which he wins from this Congress 
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may or may not look good. It remains to be 
seen. It is still undecided. 

But relative to what other recent Presl- 
dents have won from Congress, by way of 
significant new domestic legislation—either 
in a 1-year or a 2-year session, Mr. Eisen- 
hower's legislative achievements now look 
as though they will be substantial, truly sub- 
stantial—without anything to outmatch 
them In more than a decade, 

Here are the parts of the President's pro- 
gram which seem reasonably secure: 

Social security: Increased payments and 
extension of coverage to take in 10 million 
more persons. 

Unemployment compensation: 
more citizens to be covered. 

: Decisive Senate approval, in- 
cluding authority to subsidize 35,000 public 
housing units, greatly increases the prospect 
that this legislation will emerge from House- 
Senate conference about as the President 
asked. 

Tax reform: A massive and monumental 
overhauling and updating of the tax struc- 
ture with considerable relief to the taxpayer 
and downward revision of excise taxes. 

Highways: Expanded highway construc- 
tion program passed by both Houses. 

St. Lawrence seaway: Sought by every 
President since Woodrow Willson, finally 
passed by both Houses. 

Public health: Bill for Federal reinsurance 
of health plans and federally-assisted build- 
ing of medical facilities still has fair chance 
of enactment at this session. 

I am not arguing that this is a monu- 
mental record as it now stands. 

I am simply saying—and I think it de- 
serves to be sald—that it equals, perhaps 
even exceeds anything which either President 
Roosevelt or President Truman accomplished 
over & similar period in their last 12 years of 
office. 

In appraising the 1954 congressional rec- 
ord, not in comparison with what Mr. Eisen- 
hower asked for but in comparison with what 
other recent Presidents have obtained, it is 
useful to bear in mind that only one new, 
major piece of “New Deal-Fair Deal” domes- 
tic social-reform legislation was enacted af- 
ter 1938, namely, the Public Housing law 
of 1947. 

Mr. Truman did get substantial legislation 
in the social security and housing fields. 

Throughout the 1952 campaign Mr. Eisen- 
bower pledged himself to retain all and ex- 
pand some of the New Deal social legislation. 

By the time this session ends, it will be evi- 
dent, I think, that as much, if not more, 
social humanitarian legislation will have 
come from this Republican Congress as from 


any of its predecessors in a long, long time. 


6 million 


The Late Honorable Joseph R. Farrington 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to express my personal 
sorrow in the passing of my friend and 
colleague the Honorable JOSEPH FARRING- 
ton, the Delegate from Hawaii. 

He was certainly a friend to all who 
knew him. Kindness, tolerance, gra- 
ciousness, and sincerity marked Jor Far- 
RINGTON as a Man who was an inspira- 
tion to us all. 

We who come from Wisconsin feel a 
special loss at his passing because there 
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was a bit of Wisconsin in the Delegate 
from Hawaii. He was a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Hawaii and the country has lost one 
of its finest statesmen. 

To Jor Farrincton’s family I wish to 
express my sincerest sympathy. Al- 
though consolations are small at a time 
like this, they can be sure that Jon will 
long be remembered with deepest re- 
spect, 


The President’s Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our 
colleagues to the following editorial 
which appeared in the June 11, 1954, 
issue of the New York Times: 

‘Tre PRESIDENT'S PROGRAM 


President Eisenhower went to the Nation 
last evening in an attempt to arouse inter- 
est in and support for his legislative pro- 
gram. He has already said that he could 
not conceive of anything more Important to 
the United States today than its enactment, 
and there is no doubt that the President 
means it. He has also said that unless the 
Republican Party can put on the statute 
books a progressive, dynamic program of the 
type he has suggested, then it does not de- 
serve to remain in power. 

For some months we have watched with 
increasing concern the slow progress of sig- 
nificant legislation in Congress. As Wash- 
ington is only too well aware, this is an 
election year; but the Republican leader- 
ship cannot afford to permit Congress to 
adjourn without a great deal more substan- 
tial accomplishment than bas already been 
recorded. It is true that matters of im- 
portance have actually been enacted and 
that others are on the way; and it is also 
true that there is a tendency in the Senate, 
at least, to defer until the latter part of 
the session consideration of the more con- 
troversial matters. But the fact remains 
that there is still a great deal to do, and 
it must be done with relative speed if it is 
going to be done this year at all, 

What has been accomplished? The most 
important enactments thus far haye been 
passage of the St. Lawrence seaway bill, re- 
vision of excise taxes, and postponement 
of reductions in the corporate income tax. 
Federal ald for highway construction, au- 
thorization of an Air Force Academy, ap- 
proval of the Korean defense treaty, and 
increase in borrowing power for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation fust about com- 
piete this unimpressive list, except for an 
appropriation bill or two. 

What may be moving toward accomplish- 
ment? The remaining appropriation bilis 
will, of course, be passed, though when and in 
what form nobody now can say. The major 
legislative achievement that seems almost 
certain of success is extension of Social Se- 
curity, which has been approved in the 
House and will doubtless receive favorable 
consideration in the Senate, The funda- 
mental revision of the Internal revenue laws 
that passed the House in March has been 
under careful consideration in the Senate 
Finance Committee and should be ready for 
the floor before the end of the month. A 
major obstacle in revision of the Atomic 
Energy Act has just been surmounted. Au- 
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thorization for the foreign-aid program is 
in the works. The housing bill is in con- 
ference, but with a world of difference—so 
far as public housing is concerned—between 
Senate and House versions. A one-year ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, a pale version of what the President 
wants, will probably go through. 

What, at this writing, seems difficult of 
accomplishment or not likely of accomplish- 
ment at all? Revision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act is regrettably dead for the session, and 
so is lowering of the voting age to 18, which 
is not so regrettable. Hawailan statehood 
is in suspended animation, and prospects for 
its revival are not good. The President's 
flexible farm-price program is in deep 
trouble; but if he stands firm, as we sincerely 
hope and believe he will, he can prevent 
continuation of the unrealistic and destruc- 
tive rigid price-support system that now 
prevails. Various health and welfare bills 
are in a doubtful state. A proposal to raise 
the debt ceiling is still tied down in the Sen- 
ate. The wiretap bill, containing essential 
judicial safeguards, has passed only the 
House. Home rule for the District of Co- 
lumbla has got nowhere. There has been 
no concrete move on the part of the leader- 
ship to enforce general rules of procedure 
for congressional investigating committees, 
though action here is sorely needed, 

Clearly, Congress still has a long way to 
go before it can claim a respectable record of 
achievement. The responsibility is that of 
the Republican leadership, even though it 
will of course be necessary to pick up Demo- 
cratic votes on every bill. And time is really 
growing short. 


Parity Price Only Part of Farm Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, a great 
deal has been said by metropolitan news- 
papers editors and national magazines 
about the farm program. I think we 
necd to give consideration, also, to the 
views of people in the rural areas which 
would be most immediately affected by 
any action that would tend to create a 
further downward trend in the income 
of farmers, 

A leading newspaper editor and pub- 
lisher in Minnesota, Mr. Clifford Russell, 
of the Mankato Free Press, recently 
wrote for his newspaper an editorial 
which is thought-provoking, and which, 
in my opinion, presents an accurate pic- 
ture of the agricultural situation in the 
light of pending legislation in Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial entitled “Parity Price Only Part 
of Farm Issue,” which appeared in the 
Mankato Free Press on June 12, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Panrrr Price ONLY Part or Farm Issvt 

It is doubtful if President Eisenhower 
would carry out the implied threat which 
some observers have read into his address to 
Young Republicans this week, to veto any 
farm bill which carries fixed farm support 
prices of 85 to 90 percent. 
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There are too many points and issues in 
the President's complete legislative program, 
on which he has already yielded ground, for 
him to consistently maintain an adamant 
position on this question of farm price sup- 
ports. Granted, as he says, that accumulat- 
ing surpluses create a constantly growing 
problem, still there is no proof that a resort 
to flexible supports will appreciably or imme- 
diately lower these surpluses. 

The basic_need is to set in motion a pro- 
fram which will reduce these surpluses, 
through some method of disposing of them; 
which will insure stable and even declining 
prices of the things the farmer must buy so 
he can accommodate himself to a lowered 
income; which will open and expand the 
channels of foreign trade so that agriculture 
can look to larger markets abroad for dispos- 
ing of its products, thus keeping production 
in balance with demand when the flexible 
Price program eventually becomes operative. 

Thus far Congress has not provided, nor 
has the President insistently demanded, the 
other essentials which go with his proposed 
farm program. 

Great economies have been made in the 
cost of operating the Government, still the 
budget is not In balance and the grave in- 
ternational crisis may mean another round 
of inflation rather than the early realization 
of a balanced budget. Until the inflation 
threat abates the farmer fears higher rather 
than lower prices for the things he must buy. 
He wants the present floor under prices for 
his products until that danger is past. 

Nothing constructive has been done to dis- 
pose of existing surpluses. They might be 
used as part of our “aid” program abroad, 
but Congress is more interested in cutting 
such assistance than in expanding it—this is 
a fading hope rather than a possible reality, 
in the solution of the farm program. An ex- 
panded and more liberal tarif program 
might improve the market for farm crops 
abroad, over the long pull. Still the best 
that seems likely to pass Congress Is an ex- 
tension of existing tariff legislation for 
another year. Here again, the tendency of 
the lawmakers is to limit rather than to 
extend authority to lower tariffs—the farm- 
er's potential market would be shrunk 
accordingly. 

All down the line the President has been 
forced to, and has agreed to compromise his 
Tull program on the points mentioned. Each 
of these compromises adds to the complexi- 
ties of a long range and sound solution of 
the farm program. Granting that flexible 
price supports are desirable, and unquestion- 
ably inevitable in any long-range economic 
Program, still they are only a part of the 
Whole. When Congress adopts a complete, 
well-rounded economic program, in which 
the farmer can safely accommodate himself 
to flexible supports, he will readily accept 
Such changes as part of a new and sounder 
economic order. 

Until that time, agriculture cannot safely 
be compelled to go all the way in such ad- 
Justments, while other segments of the econ- 
omy make little or no contribution to a new 
and changed economic order. 


Health Reinsurance Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 
Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, many 


of my colleagues in the House have asked 
me whether or not the insurance com- 
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panies favored the President’s health 
reinsurance legislation. Some of the 
major companies have taken the occa- 
sion to write me on the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
as to their position. I have just re- 
ceived a letter from Paul F. Clark, presi- 
dent of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., with reference to the po- 
sition of that company on the health re- 
insurance program, The House will 
note that this company wholeheartedly 
supports the bill to implement the Presi- 
dent’s reinsurance legislation. The let- 
ter is herewith appended in full: 
JOHN Hancock 
Morva, Lrg INSURANCE CO., 
Boston, Mass., June 10, 1954. 
Re administration health reinsurance plan, 
S. 3114 and H. R. 8356 

Hon. WAA L. SPRINGER, 

House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN Sparnoxsn: We in 
this company thought that the members of 
the House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce might be interested in our 
position on the administration's reinsurance 
legislation. 

On May 17, 1954, I joined with other life 
Insurance people, after the White House con- 
ference, in favoring the general objectives 
of this proposed legislation. In subsequent 
correspondence with the White House and 
at the request of the administration, I 
pointed out two areas in which the bills 
could be improved. First, a provision should 
be inserted that stated nothing in the bill 
ehould limit the jurisdiction of any State 
or of its supervisory officials over insurance; 
and, second, it should be made clear that 
the legislation in no way contemplated the 
further introduction of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the insurance business, eyen inad- 
vertently. 

Since then, we have had the opportunity of 
examining the modifications suggested by 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and I am happy to say that these 
specific points have been adequately covered. 
It is our belief that life insurance companies 
can find In this legislation assistance for 
their effort to extend this coverage. 

Accordingly, this company wholeheartedly 
supports the bill to implement the adminis- 
tration's reinsurance legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
PauL F. CLanx, President. 


Segregation and the Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a very 
able and timely editorial which appeared 
on June 17, 1954, in the Richmond News 
Leader, a newspaper published in the 
city of Richmond, Va. The editor of 

this newspaper, Mr. James Jackson Kil- 
patrick, is a ON and dexterous 
journalist. 

The editorial is as 9 

SEGREGATION AND THE Law 

When the United States Supreme Court 

handed down its opinion in the school segre- 
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gation case, just 1 month ago today, a long 
line of judicial Interpretation apparently was 
wiped out. Yet the extent of the Court's 
turnabout is perhaps not widely understood, 
and some of this judicial history is worth 
recalling in order to buttress an observation 
that seems to us valid. 

In 1897, in the famous case of Plessy v. 
Ferguson, the Supreme Court had this to 
say: “Laws permitting, and even requiring, 
their separation (of the two races) in places 
where they are liable to be brought into con- 
tact do not necessarily imply the inferiority 
of either race to the other, and have a 
generally, if not universally, recognized a 
within the competency of the State Tenia 
lature In the exercise of their police power. 
The most common instance of this is con- 
nected with the establishment of separate 
schools for white and colored children, which 
has been held to be a valid exercise of the 
legislative power even by courts of States 
where the political rights of the colored race 
have been longest and most earnestly en- 
forced.” 

Thirty years later, in the case of Gong 
Lum v. Rice, the court had this to say of 
Mississippi's refusal to admit a Chinese girl 
to a white school: “We cannot say that this 
action * * * was, within the meaning of 
the 14th amendment, a denial * * * of the 
equal process of the law. * The educa~ 
tion of the people in schools maintained by 
State taxation is a matter belonging to the 
respective States. The right and 
power of the State to regulate the method 
of providing for the education of its youth 
at public expense is clear. The deci- 
sion is within the discretion of the State in 
regulating its public schools and does not 
conflict with tho 14th amendment.” 

That opinion in Gong Lum v. Rice, in- 
cidentally, was written by Mr. Justice Taft 
for a unanimous Court that included such 
great justices as Holmes, Van Deventer, 
Brandeis, Stone, McReynolds, Sutherland, 
Butler, and Sanford. This same view of the 
police power of the States was affirmed in a 
dozen other decisions of the Supreme Court 
and in no fewer than 59 decisions of the 
highest State and Territorial courts over a 
period of more than 100 years. 

Now, it might apear that a unanimous 
Court in 1954 had wholly reversed every- 
thing that was said by a unanimous Court 
in 1927. When Chief Justice Warren said 
fiatly that “we conclude that in the field of 
public education, the doctrine of ‘separate 
but equal’ has no place,” he was taking the 
Court, beyond question, in a brand-new di- 
rection. 

Yet it is not a mere grasping at straws to 
suggest that many of the legal principles 
enunciated by the Court in the past, going 
to the ancient doctrine of a State's police 
power.“ remain untouched by the opinion of 
May 17. It would be sheer defeatism to ac- 
cept the notion that in one stroke the high 
Court wiped out all local discretion in the 
administration of public schools. If the 
police power of the States as to public educa- 
tion has been restricted, it has not been 
eliminated. 

And it is in this field—in the remaining 
police power of the States—that we believe 
a solution to the grave problems of public 
education in the South can be found. The 
localities still can regulate private schools; 
they still can regulate enrollment districts; 
they still can regulate the employment of 
teachers and principals; they still have the 
right to put education on a voluntary, and 
not a compulsory, basis. 

This newspaper has not abandoned hope, 
by any means, that an effective segregation 
of the races in public education still can be 
mantained in vast areas of the South where 
the majority of the people wish it main- 
tained. Neither have we abandoned our firm 
conviction that such a policy is in the long- 
range best interests of the white and Negro 
races. 
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Moral Issues of “Right To Work” Bills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include a statement of 
the New Orleans archdiocesan unit of 
the Catholic Committee of the South, 
appearing in the AFL News-Reporter, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, June 18, 1954, 
entitled “Moral Issues of ‘Right To Work’ 
Bills.” 

The statement follows: 

Morat Issues or “Richt To Work” Bw. 


The current session of the Louisiana State 
Legislature is faced with many important 
problems. But none js more important, none 
more controversial than the proposed statute 
known as the “right to work” bill. If this 
bill were concerned merely with technical 
matters, it would not be proper for such an 
organization as the Catholic Committee of 
the South to enter the controversy. But 
grave moral issues are involved. Hence we 
feel Justified in discussing the ethical aspects 
of this subject. 

The principal contention of those advocat- 
ing the passage of the “right to work“ bill is 
that no worker should be required to be a 
member of the organized labor movement in 
order to obtain or to retain employment. 
This requirement, so they argue, is an un- 
necessary and dangerous restriction of a free- 
dom fundamental to American citizenship. 

They assert that they are not opposed to 
unions as such, but that the closed shop and 
the union shop provisions in a labor contract 
conflict with the individual freedom of a 
worker to exercise his right to work where 
and how he pleases. Therefore, the argu- 
ment continues, in order to protect a worker 
against infringement upon his free access 
to a job, compulsory unionism should be 
prohibited by law. 

The foregoing paragraph gives us, we be- 
eve, a fair summary of the position of 
the advocates of the right to work bill. On 
first glance this position seems unassailable, 
But upon deeper examination certain seri- 
ous weaknesses appear. 

In the first place, there ls no such thing as 
unlimited freedom. Freedom to be genuine 
must be exercised within reasonable limits. 
These limits are determined by the natural 
moral law, which has the exact same validity 
in economic relations as in every other phase 
of human activity. 

Thus tn the exercise of freedom of contract 
by which an employer and a worker agree on 
wages, hours of work, and working condi- 
tions, the terms of the contract must be in 
accord with the demands of morality. And 
there is always underlying such agreements 
an element of natural justice, and one great- 
er and more ancient than the free consent 
of contracting parties, namely, that the wage 
and other conditions of work be such as to 
conform with the intrinsic dignity of the 
human personality, which is as sacred in one 
person as in another. 

If, compelled by necessity or moved by fear 
of a worse evil, a worker accepts a harder 
condition, which although against his will he 
must accept because the employer imposes 
it, he certainly submits to force against 
which justice cries out in protest. Freedom 
of contract then is not absolute, It is con- 
dittoned by, among other things, the moral 
necessity of fulfilling the demands of justice 
and charity. And so, too, with the right 
to work. 
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The associations of workers called trade 


members. Such organizations would seem to 
have an altogether indispensable role to play 
in the proper ordering and integrating of 
human labor in modern economic life. An 
individual's right to work then may not be 
exercised in disregard of the needs of the 
common good of these workers’ organizations. 

If unions are to perform effectively their 
highly important function, the requirements 
of their common good must be recognized. 
In existing circumstances, therefore, may not 
closed-shop and union-shop provisions be 
among these requirements? ‘The archdio- 
cesan unit of the Catholic Committee of the 
South would say “Yes” to that question. 
Consequently we hold that it would be un- 
wise to prohibit these provisions as a matter 
of public policy. 

Another consideration has caught our se- 
rious attention. It is a fact that already 
the proposed right-to-work bill has become 
a symbol of bitter struggle between organ- 
ized management and organized labor in 
our State, which up to now has enjoyed 
an enviable degree of industrial peace. 

Thus this bill is setting class against class. 
It should be plain for all to see that the 
desperately sought-for unity of human so- 
clety cannot be founded on an opposition of 
classes; no more than can the right ordering 
of economic life be left to an unrestricted 
competition of forces. The whole free world 
longs for peace with justice and charity, 
and here in Louisiana we are preparing the 
conditions which can easily lead to eco- 
nomic warfare and intense bitterness among 
ourselves. In this way we are playing right 
into the hands of the Communists, whose 
principal weapon is hatred. 

In conclusion, we address ourselves to the 
parties principally concerned in this contro- 
versy. 

To management that it may recognize in 
its support of this piece of legislation, aside 
from the moral issues to which we have 
alluded, a serious disregard of the danger 
of industrial strife which may ensue. More- 
over, let them consider the divisive influ- 
ence that would be set up now when unity 
and teamwork are the bywords of every per- 
son from the President of the United States 
to the most recently returned veterans of 
the fight against Communist aggression. 

To labor that it may exercise mature judg- 
ment and self-discipline in rooting out the 
internal conditions in some unions which 
invite agitation for such punitive measures 
as right-to-work bills, 

To legislators that they may weigh care- 
fully the serious action they are about to 
take and that they come to realize that a 
catch phrase like right to work for the indi- 
vidual may well be an invitation to dis- 
aster for the general welfare. All of which 
imposes \the gravest responsibility upon 
them, especially when we are faced with 
forces from within and from without that 
breed and thrive upon the type of discontent 
and insecurity which this legislation would 
probably foster. 


The Library of Congress Has Become Far 
More Than a Legislative Tool 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, I was dis- 
turbed that the House of Representa- 
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tives so drastically cut the budget 
of the Library of Congress for the 
ensuing year. It was done with the 
best of intentions on the part of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee, I am sure. 
It has to give the new Librarian, Dr. 
Lawrence Q. Mumford, an opportunity 
to take stock of those activities of the 
Library that are essential and vital and 
to lop off any of the barnacles which are 
so apt to become attached to a Govern- 
ment institution so large and of so long 
existence as the Library of Congress. Dr. 
Mumford is a trained professional li- 
brarian, I am sure that he will do what 
is expected of him. 

In the meantime, I do hope that the 
Senate and the conference committee 
will restore enough of this cut in order 
to give Dr. Mumford adequate tools with 
which to start his work. I believe that 
with the full cut the Library has received 
in the House in the recent appropriation 
bill for 1955, he would be seriously han- 
dicapped to do the job we expect of him. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission, I in- 
clude with these remarks a letter in the 
Sunday Forum section of the Toledo 
Blade of June 20, 1954, written by, the 
very able director of the Toledo Public 
Library, Mr. Herbert M. Sewell. This re- 
fers to the wide scope which the Library 
of Congress has come to have in the life 
of the Republic: 

THE Lrerary or Concrarss Has Become Far 
More THAN A LEGISLATIVE TOOL 
To the EDITOR OF THE BLADE: 

The tenor of certain remarks made during 
recent hearings on the appropriations for 
the Library of Congress and the action of the 
House of Representatives in substantially re- 
ducing the Library's funds have aroused 
apprehension among those who understand 
the many contributions the Library makes 
to our national life. 

The Library of Congress was founded in 
1800 under a law appropriating $5,000 “for 
the purchase of such books as may be neces- 
sary for the use of Congress.” Although its 
primary function is to serve the needs of 
Congress, its range of service has for many 
years included all branches of Government 
service as well as the public at large. It has, 
in fact, become a truly national library. 

The Library's collections today number 
more than 9 million volumes and 12 million 
manuscript pleces, and the use of these re- 
sources by research workers increases each 
year. In 1953, 710,000 inquirers were assisted 
and special study facilities were provided for 
987 workers from every State in the Union 
and from 36 foreign countries. Among these 
users were workers from 242 American col- 
leges and universities, 84 foreign institutions, 
Government agencies at all levels as well as 
business organizations. 

In addition to the use made of the Library 
in Washington its usefulness is extended 
throughout the country in many ways. 
Through an interlibrary loan system it 
serves scholars and the public by making 
books and other materials available either by 
actual loan or by photographic reproduction. 
In 1953 loans of this sort were made to 1,540 
libraries in the United States and to 111 
libraries in 26 foreign lands. The catalog 
cards prepared by the Library of Congress are 
economically used by thousands of Ameri- 
can libraries as time-saving aids for record- 
ing their own holdings. 

Another useful project is the National 
Union Catalog maintained by the Library in 
cooperation with other libraries. This mas- 
ter file contains over 14 million cards for im- 
portant books now in American libraries, 
many of which are not to be found in the 
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Library of Congress. As an ald in locating 
unusual material such a file is of the greatest 
value to the student and research worker. 

Through 28 distributing points the Library 
of Congress provides books in raised type 
and “talking book" records for the use of the 
blind. 

The 209 volume author catalog of the Li- 
brary'’s holding was recently brought up 
to date by a 24-volume supplement pub- 
lished at no cost to the Government by a 
private company. This remarkable work, 
called “the world's largest bibliography,“ 
enables our citizens at many points through- 
out the country to possess a key to the vast 
collection in their National Library. 

The services noted above by no means ex- 
haust the services offered by the Library of 
Congress, but it is hoped that they will show 
to what extent the Library serves the serious 
interests of our whole Nation. 

Another point should be kept in mind by 
those who would restrict the scope and use- 
fulness of our National Library. Through- 
out its history the Library of Congress has 
been the beneficiary of many gifts of incal- 
culable value in the form of books, manu- 
scripts, and endowments, which were given 
because the Library was regarded as a na- 
tional treasurehouse. These riches have 
drawn scholars from all parts of our country 
and from foreign lands as well. To so re- 
duce the Library's budget as to make it 
merely the handmaiden of the Congress 
would be to break faith with these donors, 
and, indeed, with the whole world of schol- 
arship. 

It is to be hoped that the Congress will 
not, in a fit of dubious economy, do any- 
thing to impair the full usefulness of a great 
national institution, our Library of Congress. 

Hezsent M. SEWELL, 
Director, Toledo Publié Library. 


Farm Surpluses and Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, Senate bill 
2475, the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
Ment and Assistance Act of 1954, with 
some minor amendments, passed the 
House last week and most likely will 
Pass the Senate and then become the 
first evidence on the part of the legis- 
lative bodies that surplus foods are be- 
coming a matter of serious concern for 
the American people. 

The act authorizes an attempt to re- 
duce alarming supplies of overproduced 
commodities by creating markets abroad 
through the media of barter, compensa- 
tions with foreign currency, and through 
downright gifts. If successful, within 3 
years it would dispose of about one-sixth 
of the food products now held in Gov- 
ernment storage in the account of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation pur- 
chased in connection with the price sup- 
Ports and stockpiling program, which 
taxes the consumer to purchase and 
Store these stocks and then doubles the 
Price the consumer must pay for his food 
at the market, 

It is an act conceived in pure despera- 
tion, It is only an expedient to blind- 
Told the farmer, the consumer, and the 
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taxpayer to the unworkability of uncon- 
trolled production and a system of high 
supports, It makes no attempts to cor- 
rect the evils resulting from previous 
irrational legislation. 

Basically, it is unfair to tax three- 
fourths of the people in order to support 
the other one-fourth, many of whom 
are large-scale commercial farm pro- 
ducers who operate by remote control 
as mere speculators. The small farmer 
derives very little benefit from present 
price supports. Most agriculturists in 
West Virginia are small farmers. Only 
2 percent of the total income to West 
Virginia farmers is derived from the sale 
of price-supported commodities. If to- 
bacco—supported—is included, only 3 
percent of the total comes from the sale 
of supported farm products. Still worse, 
West Virginia dairymen and stock 
raisers, compelled to sell on a free mar- 
ket, are penalized when they buy stock 
feeds made from high-price-supported 
grains. 

High rigid price supports for farm 
products without provision to regulate 
production in keeping with demands will 
continue to make it necessary to face 
the problem of surpluses. In peacetime 
foreign countries, able to produce for 
themselves, are not good customers. 
This bill would create markets among 
nations experiencing food shortages. It 
is especially deserving of trial, but, in 
the meantime, existing high support 
policies will pile up surpluses more rap- 
idly than we can hope to ship abroad. 
This brings us back to the original ques- 
tion of how to continue high supports 
unless we strictly control production. 
Farmers may not want this. They de- 
test regulations from Washington, but 
they must accept one or the other, or 
approve flexible supports as a means of 
readjusting farm production to the Na- 
tion’s capacity to buy and consume. 
Otherwise, the doubly penalized con- 
sumer can be expected to voice disap- 
proval of a Government policy that im- 
poses on him responsibility for the lion's 
share of its support cost. 


An Expression of Views From the 
Minneapolis Friends Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter from the Minneapolis 
Friends Meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., 
a religious society of Friends, signed by 
Rev. Richard P. Newby and Merle O. 
Brauer, clerk, dated June 17, 1954. 

The letter follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS FRIENDS MEETING, 
Minneapolis, Minn., June 17, 1954. 
The Honorable Ror W. Wer, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mz. Wren: As a religious Society 

of Friends we feel & deep responsibility 
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toward the ominous questions that face all 
of us—questions which we must all help to 
answer. The truth that is becoming crys- 
tal clear in this atomic age, is that our 
world will be one world or none, Because 
of the fear that prevails, many people of 
the world seriously doubt that there is a 
way out but believe we are steadily moving 
toward destruction. 

Friends believe that war can be avoided, 
but we must make a bold new approach to- 
ward world problems. The day is here when 
honest negotiations must replace the battle- 
field, and are undertaken on the basis of 
& will to find agreement, without the back- 
ing of arms. The concept of negotiation 
from strength has resulted not only in a 
race of atomic armaments, but in an over- 
whelming fear which overshadows all at- 
tempts at agreement. The threat of force 
cannot secure an honorable peace, because 
peace secured only by menaces will not be 
permanent, and is open to grave injustices, 

It is also our concern that our Govern- 
ment seize the initiative in the world quest 
for the minds and hearts of the masses of 
people. This we can do by really doing what 
communism only claims to do. We must 
launch a large-scale program that is de- 
signed to bring mental peace, true freedom, 
and material help wherever they are needed. 
This can be coupled with new disarmament 
proposals so inviting to all who are laboring 
under crushing armament demands, that the 
Communists would either have to agree to 
them or have world opinion turned against 
them. If these things are launched from a 
true spirit of generosity on our part could 
they not help catch the imagination of the 
masses who are sick, starving, and desperate? 

We also feel compelled to speak out against 
military involvement in Indochina, In light 
of the Geneva Conference failure, there is 
still the need for real statesmanship, and not 
a panic decision to form a southeast Asia 
treaty organization. 

Wise statesmanship will see the real causes 
underlying the conflict in Indochina, and 
teek to find the solution not in so-called 
defensive pacts but in the determination to 
grant self-government, independence, and 
adequate aid to those who for too long have 
been exploited. 

We recognize the evil In communism, and 
share in the concern that the evil must be 
overcome. We question, however, the ad- 
visability of military means. We must sce 
that it is truly not by might but by spirit 
that we overcome evil and wrongdoing. A 
new start is what the world needs, and it is 
not too late; it Is never too late to do what 
is right. We know this basic spirit of truth 
and generosity lies at the heart of America, 
and that in its application the wave of fear 
may yet be lifted from the world, 

On behalf of Minneapolis meeting of the 
Religious Society of Friends, 

MAX O. BRAVER, Clerk. 
Ricuargp P. Newsy, Pastor. 


TVA and the Public Lose 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, those of us in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority area are very much concerned 
over the Presidential order directing the 
Atomic Energy Commission to enter into 
a contract with private power interests 
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to furnish 600,000 kilowatts of electricity 
to be fed into the TVA lines. 

We are disturbed because it is agreed 
that it will cost more than $125 million 
for the private power people to supply 
this electric energy instead of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

A very revealing editorial appeared in 
the Memphis Commercial-Appeal and I 
am including it herewith. The editorial 
follows: 

TVA AND THE PUBLIC Lose 


Another year’s decision on the future of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority seems to have 
been made in Washington. 

The two Houses of Congress have agreed 
on TVA financing. The agreed figure is 120 
millions, which compares with Senate ap- 
proval of 129% millions, a presidential bud- 
get figure of almost 142 millions, appropria- 
tions of 188 ½ millions for the year that will 
end in a few weeks, and 336 millions for the 
year that ended last June 30. 

The downward path is steep. 

Of the many TVA activities, by far the most 
often discussed is generation of electricity. 
The generating plants started in 1952 are 
being completed, but starting of new ones 
was blocked last year, this year, and the new 
budget blocks them for next year. 

Power expansion was the final big TVA 
question before Congress, specifically more 
power for the national-defense plants in the 
TVA region. 

The decision on defense power that allowed 
the TVA budget decision was that the Atomic 
Energy Commission is to buy electricity from 
a private company. The AEC is preparing 
to accept a proposal by Middle South Utilities, 
Inc.. for a 25-year contract. 

The proposed price is estimated to be $140 
million higher than power bought from TVA. 
In a way this difference will be reduced by 
collection of Federal taxes on the privately- 
owned plant. But what a way. The tax 
money will move out of the Treasury through 
AEC and back into the Treasury as collec- 
tions. 

On its face it Is a losing decision for the 
Nation's taxpayers who will pay the AEC bill 
for electricity, whether it is generated by 
TVA or private power. The private power 
industry, which has been weeping across the 
land about subsidies in TVA power -prices, 
will now collect money from the Federal 
Treasury which could have been saved by 
financing more TVA power. 

The money used by TVA would have gone 
back to the Treasury, one-fortieth every 
year, and the people would have still owned 
the powerplant when the cost had been 
retired. 

Instead, the Nation's taxes go into a new 
plant to be owned by Middle South, a hold- 
ing company which includes the Arkansas 
Power & Light Co., the Mississippi Power & 
Light Co., the Louisiana Power & Light Co. 
and the New Orleans Public Service. Asso- 
ciated with this combination is the Southern 
Co., a holding company which includes the 
Mississippi Power Co. (serving the south- 
eastern quarter of the State), the Alabama 
Power Co., the Georgia Power Co., and the 
Gulf Power Co. In other words, the private 
companies across the southern and western 
borders of TVA“ public power domain are 
the winners. 

For Memphis we have rellef from the 
creeping power shortage, since the private 
power will reduce the amount of TVA power 
needed by the AEC. It is expected that the 
West Memphis portion of the metropolis will 
gain a large new industrial plant, as the site 
of the Middle South generating plant. 

For the Nation's taxpayers, including in- 
come taxpayers of Memphis and West Mem- 
phis, we have a higher bill for defense elec- 
tricity. 

Por the private power industry we have 
wide grin of grim victory. 
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No Guts in Congress? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, can 
Uncle Sam take it? 

Since Pearl Harbor, Uncle Sam has 
been so busy dishing it out, politically, 
economically, militarily, and socially, 
that one wonders how well he could take 
it, if he had to; criticism, of course. 

In today’s Washington Daily News, 
Tuesday. June 22, 1954, Robert C. Ruark 
takes the measure of Congress in his 
article entitled “They Haven't Got 
Guts.” It covers the issue of congres- 
sional compensation. 

This has been a half century of con- 
flict in which man has moved from the 
speed of the horse to the speed of the 
jet. Miracles have happened. With the 
flip of a switch, men can see through 
steel and concrete, Television places the 
world at our feet. As the world grew 
smaller, men grew further apart. Three 
vicious wars in the last half century 
have taken their toll in blood and treas- 
ure. What would the American people, 
at least those families who carry the 
scars of war, be willing for the mem- 
bers of Congress to have been paid had 
they had the wisdom, if possible, to have 
avoided the misery in this half-century 
of conflict? What would they be will- 
ing to pay to avoid such misery in the 
next half century? In the history of 
man, we are told, wars have been fought 
every generation. 

That, it seems to me, is one of the 
pivotal points on which the issue of con- 
gressional compensation should be re- 
solved. It is not so much whether a 
Member of Congress can or cannot live 
in a tent or a trailer with his family—he 
can do anything if he has to—rather is 
it to what extent can he help promote 
the general welfare, at home and abroad. 

‘While I question many points in Mr. 
Ruark's article, it is, nevertheless, a 
frank and forthright statement. Con- 
gress has guts plenty. So have the peo- 
ple. It is hoped that Mr. Ruark's re- 
marks will help serve as a catalyzer to 
bring the Congress and the people closer 
together on the issue of congressional 
compensation. 

One generally gets what one pays for. 
What price the last half-century of con- 
flict? What price the next half-century? 
Conflict or contentment? 

Here follows Mr. Ruark's article. 
Joined with it, could be today’s editorial 
in the Washington Post on the New 
Jersey scandal, in which false standards 
are taken to task: 

Tuer Haven’t Gor Gurs 
(By Robert C. Ruark) 

If there is any acute index of the weaselly 
thinking of our Members of Congress, it is 
the decision to drop the idea of voting a 
$12,500 pay increase to themselves this year. 

It's an election year, of course, and Sen- 
ator McCartur’s been misbehaving, so the 
brave men we send to the Capitol have 
shelved the one important measure that 
might manufacture men out of mice. 
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FreD Keattnc, Republican Representative 
from New York, summed it neatly when he 
said that he “didn’t think the McCarrny 
hearings had increased a respect for Con- 
gress,” which may be the greatest under- 
statement of the epoch. That's an added 
factor,” said Representative Keatinc, who 
Was referring to the elections in the fall. 

This leaves the pay rise in Senate hands, 
and the Senate hasn't shown any inclination 
to bull it through. And for the same rea- 
sons. The pigeon-holing of the bill, even 
though President Eisenhower had blessed it 
in January, loses, in limbo, pay increases for 
the Supreme Court, Federal judges, and the 
Vice President. 

This is typical political thinking by a body 
of men who will sanctify grants of billions 
to upgrade the living conditions of faceless 
pagans and unscrupulous expediters all over 
the world; who will send you off to war or 
raise your taxes as blithely as they'd order a 
cup of coffee; who run the United States and, 
with it, the H-bomb and the world. 


But they haven't got guts enough to give 
themselves a living wage worthy of the job 
they attempt to do—and never have, except 
in sly little penny-larceny increases. Which 
is why our legislative Halls today are packed 
with ambulance-chasers, kickback experts, 
and pool-hall politicians, as well as the in- 
dependently wealthy who wear election as a 
tin medal. 

It is absolutely impossible for a Congress- 
man to live up to the demands of his Job 
now nearly a 12-month task—unless he's 
got dough on the side, whether it’s honest 
or dishonest. In the good old uncluttered 
days when Congress adjourned in June, the 
honorables could go back to Hawg Jowl 
Junction and raise collards or pursue their 
legal profession, thereby taking up the slack 
in their budgets. 

At least you could call election to Wash- 
ington a prestige Job, willingly attempted or 
in the case when they did it for peanuts, 
the peanuts were at least semlample to feed 
the hawgs. 

A Senator or Representative can’t meet the 
ordinary demands of simple living and en- 
tertainment in Washington today on what 
he earns. If he doesn’t have the dough to 
PRE Sea dan ta rt EEDS 
Q. T. 


The President Directs a Payoff for Inter- 
ests That Helped To Elect Him 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “The Presi- 
dent Directs a Payoff for Interests That 
Helped To Elect Him,” which was pub- 
lished in the Independent, of Anderson, 
S. C., on June 19, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe Present Dmects A PAYOFF ror INTER- 
ESTS THAT HELPED To Exvecr Hin 

President Eisenhower bas ordered that the 
Atomic Energy Commission sign a 6107 
million contract to supply the Memphis area 
with privately generated power instead of 
cheaper TVA power, 
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The cost of the taxpayers will be $20,569,- 
000 annually instead of $16,885,000 under the 
TVA proposal. 

This means a difference of 63.885.000 a year. 

On a 25-year contract, the loss to the tax- 
payers will be $92,125,000, or more than the 
total cost of constructing such a project as 
the Hartwell Dam. 

The President's action is not surprising in 
itself. The surprising thing is the arrogance 
with which the public interest is shoved aside 
in favor of paying off political debt to the 
power interests that helped elect him. 

The action is also in straight contradiction 
of Candidate Eisenhower's promises to bal- 
ance the national budget and relieve the 
burden of the taxpayers, for here we have 
him deliberately spending $3,685,000 more 
than necessary every year for 25 years. 

Think how many jet planes could be 
bought with the money that will be wasted 
under this contract. 

Think how many miles of highway could 
be bullt with the money if it had been saved 
by letting the contract to TVA. 

Candidate Eisenhower had nothing but 
sweet words for TVA when he was running 
for office. Once elected, he has called it an 
example of creeping socialism and at the di- 
rection of his Wall Street pals is out to kill 
TVA and all other public projects. 

Special interests are in the saddle, riding 
hell for leather to gouge the American people 
of their natural heritage and property built 
with their tax money. Is this the moral 
crusade we were promised by “King Ike and 
his knights of the spoils table”? 


Blue Over Pinks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 10, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the following article, written by Fred- 
erick C. Othman, which appeared in the 
June 7, 1954, issue of the New York 
World Telegram and Sun, to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues: 

BLUE Over PINKS 
(By Frederick C. Othman) 


WASHINGTON, June 17.—Congress is in- 
Vestigating foundations again, and I hasten 
to add that this has nothing whatever to do 
With ladies’ underwear. 

The foundations that interest Congress are 
trust funds, usually set up by some rich man 
to do his fellow humans some good, such as 
educating them, giving them books to read, 
&nd curing some of their ills. As such, these 
foundations pay no taxes. 

A couple of years ago the statesmen con- 
Cluded that the great majority of founda- 
tions, such as those bearing the names of the 
Messrs. Ford, Carnegie, and Rockefeller, truly 
Were spending their millions for the benefit 
of mankind and, hence, could ignore the tax 
collector. Only a few foundations, the gen- 
tlemen concluded, were set specifically to 
Godge the payment of income taxes. 

Now comes a special committee headed by 
Representative B. CARROLL Reece, Republican, 
Of Tennessee, with a new pitch. Its idea 
seems to be that many of these foundations 
are run by dreamers promoting the idea of 
World government, 1954-style socialism, and 
no telling what all else. 

Upon this committee, however, is a young 
Democratic Congressman from Ohio, WAYNE 
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L. Hays, who figures his fellow lawgivers are 
handing the foundations a bum shake. This 
attitude has kept the for weeks 
in an uproar, which reached its climax the 
other day when Representative Hays read 
two brief quotations about world conditions. 

What about them, he demanded. Did they 
sound like the words of Communists? 

Thomas M. McNiece, the committee’s as- 
sistant research director, said yes, they did, 
or at least Hke the words of Communist 
sympathizers. 

Representative Hays then threw his sink- 
er. He identified the authors of the quota- 
tions as popes of the Catholic Church, 
Regular attendants at the hearings report 
Researcher McNiece has had little to say 
since, 

When I dropped in, Ken Earl, a youthful 
attorney from Moses Lake, Wash., was trying 
to read a 27-page statement about something 
called the League for Industrial Democracy. 
Earl, who was a sober-sides in eyeglasses, 
identified himself as a one-time investigator 
for the Senate Internal Security Committee. 

This league, hereinafter to be called LID, 
he said, was no scholastic organization, but 
a lobbying outfit, with a wide assortment of 
ideas it wanted Congress to turn into laws. 
So he mentioned several prominent people 
who were honored at the LID's 48th annual 
banquet last year, These included Mrs, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Dr. Ralph Bunche, Sena- 
tor Paul Douglas, Democrat, of Dlinols, and 
Representative Jacob K. Javits, Republican, 
of New York. 

“Are you implying these people are mixed 
up with some leftwing outfit?” demanded 
Representative Hays. 

“I did not say they are left wingers, but 
they are proud of their association with the 
LID,” replied Mr. Earl. 

Mrs. Gracie Prost, the pretty Representa- 
tive from Idaho, said she'd been listening a 
long time to Mr. Earl’s statement, or nearly 
2 days, and weren't the statesmen wasting 
time? The chairman said they weren't. 
Mrs. Prost left to answer a rollcall on the 
floor, I just plain left. 


What’s Happened to Rainmaking? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, back in 1951 
there was the first flurry of excitement 
over the possibilities of rainmaking. 
Since that time there has been less ex- 
citement, but experimental projects have 
continued on a large scale, In the July 
issue of the Farm Journal, an article ex- 
cellently written by Paul Friggens makes 
the point that farmers are sponsoring 
fewer rainmaking projects, but that 
“rainmaking is going stronger than ever” 
under the sponsorship of public utilities 
and big cities. 

Farmers have far from abandoned 
rainmaking. In my State of South Da- 
kota, for instance, two large-area proj- 
ects are going ahead at this time, and 
in other States there are many other 
farmer-sponsored projects which attract 
less attention now, because the novelty 
has gone. But many proposed experi- 
mental projects have failed to obtain 
sponsors, for the reason that proof of 
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the effectiveness of artificial cloud nu- 
cleation on a large scale has been incon- 
clusive, 

To find the answer to this important 
question, the Congress last year passed 
a law establishing an Advisory Commit- 
tee on Weather Control, and President 
Eisenhower has appointed to that com- 
mittee a distinguished group of citizens. 
It has been given the job of impartially 
and independently evaluating cloud- 
seeding activities. Whatever the find- 
ings, they will have considerable eco- 
nomic significance for the public. As 
Mr. Friggens concludes: 

If [the committee] finds rainmaking of 
little value, that finding will save millions 
of dollars. But if it gives a go-ahead to 
reputable, competent operators, the benefits 
could be incalculable, 


Mr. President, I commend Mr. Frig- 
gens’ article to the reading of all per- 
sons who recognize the grave importance 
of our national water problem. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT'S HAPPENED TO RAINMAKING?—FARMERS 
Have LARGELY DROPPED OUT, BUT BUSINESS 
Firms AND Orres Have TAKEN OvErR—IT'S 
SPREADING AROUND THE WORLD 

(By Paul Friggens) 

Farmers have all but dropped out of rain- 
making activities these days—but even so 
rainmaking is going stronger than ever. 

Public utilities and big cities, worried 
about water supplies for their industries, are 
footing the bills. And they claim that it 
pays. 

The only farmers booming rainmaking 
right now are the western Canadians. But 
over the world, 26 nations are now operating 
some phase of “cloud modification.” 

The United States Government has estab- 
lished a Weather Control Advisory Commit- 
tee to check cloud-seeding claims, and at 
Tucson, Ariz., the University of Arizona and 
the University of Chicago are jointly setting 
up a University of the Clouds. 

What blew up the farmers’ big experiment? 

It boomed too fast. Too many weekend 
projects in which farmers and ranchers has- 
tily pledged 650,000 to $75,000, and ordered 
the magic generators air freighted to tap 
the skies. A lot of early claims were exag- 
gerated, and no doubt countless farmers 
expected too much. 

In some areas farmers decided that rain- 
making is “hooey,” and did'nt pay up. 
Cloud seeders claim that they lost at least 
half a million on contracts. 

Other farmers are just as sure it has paid. 
Where farmers are still faithful, cloud seed- 
ers are hopefully settling down to stable, 
long-term projects. 

About 100 farmers in Oregon's western 
Columbia Basin are contracting for the 4th 
year, and with the third different cloud 
seeder, Weather Modification Co., of Red- 
lands, Calif. 

Around Horse Heaven Hills, Wash., dry- 
land wheat farmers signed their fourth 
straight contract with Dr. Irving P. Krick's 
Water Resource Development Corp. of Den- 
ver. They're happy. But nearby bean and 
cherry growers are still fighting cloud seed- 
ing. They claim that it ruins their irrigated 
crops. 

We ford, Oreg., pear packers and shippers 
are in their 5th year of prevention program. 
After 4 years with a pair of pilots using air- 
craft to seed hail clouds, growers now are 
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signed with Dr. Krick. who uses silver-lodide 
generators instead of planes. 

To do the job right, pilots practically have 
to fly into a thunderstorm. Dangerous busi- 
ness. Besides, while a plane ls working one 
cloud it’s hailing elsewhere. 

In Oregon and California Krick is under- 
taking the most extentive hail-suppression 
research anywhere. With specially designed 
electronic instruments, he hopes to “pick 
up“ a thunderstorm hours before it de- 
velopes. Then he plans to reduce to tur- 
bulence and put a lid“ on the cloud be- 
fore hall forms. 

Krick feels that this same method may 
break up or prevent disastrous lightning 
storms, which now take a terrific fire toll in 
our forests. 

“Our operations of 2 or 3 years ago are en- 
tirely different from those we're now using,” 
says Ronald Bollay of North American Weath- 
er Consultants, Altadena, Calif. (In Denver, 
Krick ls now releasing his 16th generator 
model.) 

South Dakota is an example of what's hap- 
pening to cloud seeding. An impartial in- 
vestigation by the State college strongly in- 
dicates that cloud seeding works. Some 
claims that “verdant” South Dakota is dra- 
matic proof. 

Says Dean A. M. Eberle: “We feel that 
cloud seeding has increased precipitation. 
Our composite map of June, July, and August 
last year shows it. Now we're trying to find 
out how much.” 

Yet South Dakotans barely financed thelr 
program this year. 

Colorado and New Mexico ranchers have 
cooled off, too, But the last Colorado Legis- 
lature asked Dr. Krick to seed the east half 
of the State in a desperate effort to halt the 
spreading drought. 

Krick agreed reluctantly. “We can't in- 
crease rain without the proper clouds.” 
Krick has never claimed to make it rain— 
only to increase it under favorable condi- 
tions. Cloud seeding can't break a drought 
if the rain-bearing clouds aren't there. 

Increasing the snow pack, however, has 
helped the water situation a lot. Denver and 
other Colorado cities, power companies, Great 
Western Sugar, and farmer-ditch companies 
have joined for 4 years in Operation Snow 
Pack. 

The Rockies have been dry, for the most 
part, but the seeded areas averaged more 
than 12 inches of snow water, as against a 
12-year average of 73. Claims Krick: This 
could have occurred naturally only 3 times 
in 1,000 years.” 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co, of San 
Francisco, has 3 experimental snow-pack 
seeding projects high in the Sierras, and is 
planning 2 more. 

Drought-gripped Dallas, Tex., resorted to 
cloud seeding last year. Says Carl Hoelle, 
city water engineer: “In 6 months (Novem- 
ber to May) we got 20 percent more rainfall 
than the surrounding area. For all of 1953 
we got almost double the water that fell 
nearby.“ Dallas renewed its contract. 

Droughty Oklahoma City is cloud seeding, 
too, as a result of the success in Texas. 
Nearby El Reno blames Krick for a 6-inch 
cloudburst. 

Utilities now employ cloud seeding from 
the west coast to New England. The Bonne- 
ville Power Administration tried cloud seed- 
ing to fill Grand Coulee and avert a power 
shortage. The rains came, and today TVA is 
said to be exploring the idea. Sugarcane and 
pineapple plantations are financing experi- 
ments from Hawall to Cuba, Even in Indo- 
china the French seeded clouds to try to bog 
down the Chinese Reds. 

What's the future for cloud seeding, and 
what can it mean to farmers? A Govern- 
ment committee is looking into that. If it 
finds rain making of Little value, that finding 
will save millions of dollars. But if it gives 
@ go-ahead to reputable, competent opera- 
tors, the benefits could be incalculable. 
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Three Hundred and Seventy-fifth Anni- 
versary of the Landing of Sir Francis 
Drake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
17 and continuing through June 20, ob- 
servances were held in Marin County, 
Calif., commemorating the 375th anni- 
versary of the landing of Sir Francis 
Drake on the Marin County shore. 

It was on June 17, 1579, that Sir 
Francis Drake sailed his ship ashore at 
what is now known as Drake's Bay. He 
posted the famous “plate of brasse” 
claiming possession of the land “in the 
name of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 
of England.” 


An honored guest at the observances . 


was Royal Naval Cadet Christopher 
Scott Carlisle, a representative of Queen 
Elizabeth II of England, who was win- 
ner in the Sir Francis Drake essay con- 
test conducted in England. 

Cadet Carlisle was honored at a ban- 
quet held in the Hotel Sir Francis Drake, 
San Francisco. The Drake Navigators 
Guild of Point Reyes staged the banquet 
as well as other appropriate ceremonies. 

On Sunday, June 20, an antique stock 
anchor from Drake's home port of Devon 
was presented to the Drake Navigators 
Guild by Sir Arthur H. Hadow, H. M. 
Consul General, in behalf of his country. 
The anchor was a gift from the Royal 
Naval Barracks at Devon, England, and 
takes an honored place in California his- 
tory. 

I have in my office a mounted replica 
of the original “plate of brasse” which 
was presented to me by the Drake Navi- 
gators Guild of Point Reyes. 

We are extremely proud of the glorious 
history of California and of the First 
Congressional District. Anyone wishing 
to view the “plate of brasse” is wel- 
come to do so, and I would like to pre- 
sent herewith its laboriously prepared 
inscription: 

Bee it knowne vnto all men by these 
presents, Jyne 17, 1579: 

By the grace of God and In the name of 
Herr Majesty Qveen Elizabeth of England 
and Herr svccessors forever I take possession 
of this kingdome whose king and people 
freely resigne their right and title in the 
whole land vnto Herr Majesties keepeing. 
Now named by me an to bee knowne ynto all 
men as Nova Albion. 

Francis Deake. 


In behalf of the members of the Drake 
Navigators Guild and the people of the 
First Congressional District of California 
who are justifiably proud of this histo- 
rical event, I wish to include the follow- 
ing editorial from the San Rafael 
(Calif.) Independent-Journal which 
gives a brief story of the occurrence: 
Topay Wr CELEBRATE 375TH ANNIVERSARY OF 

Deaxke’s Visit 

Just 375 years ago today, on June 17, 1579, 
Sir Francis Drake sailed his vessel, the Golden 
Hind, inte quiet waters off Marin and came 
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In recent weeks there have been claims 
made that he came inside the Golden Gate 
and actually landed in the neighborhood of 
Greenbrae. But the most widely held belief 
is that he landed at Drake's Bay, which he 
called Nova Albion, or New England. 

He salled his ship ashore, careened and 
repaired it. He bullt a small fort during his 
month-and-6-day stay, a fort older by 8 years 
than the first English camp on the east coast 
and 28 years older than Jamestown. His 
New England was so named 41 years before 
the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock. 

Most important impetus to research on 
Drake's visit was the finding of the famed 
“plate of brasse.” It was on the Laguna 
ranch, now owned by R. D. Marshall, that 
this “plate of brasse” was originally found by 
William Caldeira in 1933. 

Caldeira was a chauffeur employed by Leon 
Bocqueraz, a San Francisco banker who was 
hunting in the area. The chauffeur at- 
tempted to Interest his employer in the find 
of what he believed to be foreign writing. 
But Bocqueraz was tired from his hunt and 
suggested he look at it later. Then Boc- 
queraz forgot about It, 

Caldeira subsequently threw the plate from 
his automobile in the area of the Greenbrae 
Wye. Here it was later found by Beryle W. 
Shinn, who was on a picnic, and taken to the 
University of California. It was then sent 
to the electrochemical laboratories of Colum- 
bla University and after months of tests and 
research was pronounced the original “plate 
of brasse” with which Drake claimed the 
west coast for Elizabeth I. 

Tonight in Hotel Sir Francis Drake, San 
Francisco, the Drake Navigators Guild are 
holding a banquet to celebrate the 375th 
anniversary of Drake's landing. Guest of 
honor will be Royal Naval Cadet Christopher 
Scott Carlisle, a representative of Queen 
Elizabeth II, who was winner in the Sir 
Francis Drake tn California essay contest 
conducted in England. 

We welcome Cadet Carlisle and hope that 
his visit to California and Marin will help 
to further cement the peoples of our two 
countries, countries which have so much in 
common in their historical background. 


It Has Saved Us Millions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSER 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Memphis Commercial- 
Appeal, commending the effectiveness of 
the waterways experiment station oper- 
ated by the Corps of Engineers at Vicks- 
burg, Miss. 

The editorial follows: 


Ir Has Savep Us MILLIONS 


The waterways experiment station oper- 
ated by the Corps of Engineers at Vicks- 
burg has been aptly described as the 
“research brain center“ of worldwide water 
resources development programs. To it go 
experts from all the major nations in search 
of proved knowledge in the fields of hy- 
draulics, soil mechanics and concrete con- 
struction. Internationally, it is one of this 
country’s most famed scientific facilities— 
an instrument designed to promote the 
national welfare and through which millions 
of dollars have been saved for the taxpayers- 
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Today the waterways experiment station 
begins a 3-day observance of an anniversary 
notable in the 179 years of Corps of Engi- 
neers achievement. Open house is being 
held and it is hoped that as many citizens of 
the Midsouth who can, will visit the station 
between now and Monday. The Experiment 
Station bas vital bearing on this section's 
well-being and economic progress. 

Its mission has been defined as one of as- 
sistance to “the divisions and districts of 
the Corps of Engineers and other agencies of 
the Department of Defense to develop the 
best hydraulics, solls, concrete and flexible 
pavement designs possible, for the lowest 
possible cost.” Maintained as a vital part of 
the station is the Mississippi! Basin model at 
Jackson, Miss., the world's largest hydraulic 
engineering model, whose operation during 
the build-up of the Missouri Valley flood of 
1952 enabled flood fighters to prevent disas- 
ter along great stretches of the Missouri. 

The worth of the Waterways Experiment 
Station to all of this country's river valleys is 
incalcuable, but we know that the people of 
the lower Mississippi especially will be 
happy as are we to salute it on its anniver- 
sary. 


Address by Dr. Frederick Brown Harris 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an out- 
standing address entitled In Such an 
Age,” delivered by Dr. Frederick Brown 
Harris, minister of the Foundry 
Church—Methodist—in Washington and 
Chaplain of the United States Senate, 
at the commencement exercises at Bax- 
ter Seminary, Baxter, Tenn., on Friday, 
May 14, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


My dear friends of Baxter, President Up- 
perman has certainly described himself as 
he read that last stanza of Kipling's poem. 
I do not know anybody who in a better sense 
exemplifies what he has just read about 
walking with the high and mighty and not 
losing the “common touch.” 

May I say, first of all, that it is a joy to 
me to leave that big, buzzing confusion 
which is Washington, with its loud and 
raucous voices, and to wake up in this en- 
Chanted Southland where, beyond those 
Voices, there is peace. It is a relief for a 
While to exchange the wild whirl of Washing- 
ton for the gentle Tennessee Waltz. 

It has been years since I have had the 
Privilege of being in this great city. I jour- 
neyed here years ago because one of your 
€ducational institutions was good enough to 
Bive me a degree. We all get there by de- 
frees, you know. The only man I ever heard 
ot who refused to take a degree from a col- 
lege was a preacher, The institution had 
sked him to accept a D. D., which someone 
has described as donated dignity. He wrote 
With appreciation, but said that while he 
knew that they meant to honor him he must 
&sk them not to confer it. His name was 
Fiddle. And he suggested that it was bad 
enough to be Fiddle, without being Fiddie 
Dee Dee. 


Without any reservation whatsoever I can 
say that it is a genuine joy to be at last on 
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the campus of Baxter Seminary, a school 
whose name has been written on my heart 
and which has been in my prayers for years. 
Of course, to me and to multitudes Baxter 
means my very dear friend, Dr. Harry L. 
Upperman. This is a sort of sacramental 
journey for me, as I come here personally to 
raise my Te Deum—as you all have done— 
because he and his dear wife and noble part- 
ner have been snatched from the very gates 
of death to carry on for more fruitful years 
of service here. 

Since entering this State I have had my 
fears concerning him quite confirmed. I 
have had a certain apprehension with regard 
to him for a long while. Even the State 
policemen who helped bring me over here 
safely, through the rain last night, by what 
they said about the president of this institu- 
tion made me all the more fearful along the 
line I already had in mind. I think Dr. 
Upperman, from all I haye heard about him 
here in Tennessee, is really in danger of the 
scriptural woe. Do you know what that is? 
“Woe be unto you when all men speak well 
concerning you.” 

It is no exaggeration to say that in all my 
ministry I have never known a life more 
utterly dedicated, more devoted to a ruling 
passion, pouring forth every power of a per- 
sonality as it says, “This one thing I do,” 
than has been personified in Dr: Upperman's 
sacrifice and service to this institution. This 
very morning, as I listened to him as we rode 
together over these vast expanses—the ad- 
joining farms which are now the property of 
Baxter—I seemed to be listened to a new 
chapter in the Acts of the Apostles. 

So I am really, in my heart, very happy to 
be here. 

Nothing has been said particularly about 
the topic for this address. At least I will 
assure you that I am not going to bring the 
same speech that I made a few wecks ago 
near Washington. Somebody said that they 
saw My name on a bulletin board outside a 
church in Arlington, across the Potomac. 
One, in Introducing me, said that all that 
there was on that bulletin board was the 
following: 

Rev. F. B. Harris will speak in this church 
tomorrow night, after which this church will 
be closed for 2 weeks for repairs.” [Laughter.] 

A subject can make quite a lot of difer- 
ence. 

Let me start by a reference to a radio pro- 
gram which I happened to hear a few nights 
ago. In it there was the recording of two 
voices, one of which is heard here no more. 
Always, to me it seems a miracle that we can 
listen to the actual voices of men who have 
gone into the great beyond. One of those 
voices was that of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
The other was of a great statesman who is 
still with us, Winston Churchill. There 
were the actual voices uttering some of the 
great words for which they were so well 
known in times that tried men's souls. 

With the record of their voices fresh in 
my mind I sat a day or two ago in the quilet- 
ness of our sanctuary at Foundry, by that 
which has now become a famous pew there, 
where those two men sat, side by side, at the 
Christmas service in that crucial year of 
1941—the Christmas of Pearl Harbor. The 
plate on that pew tells people who come to 
see it—and many do—that “Here, side by 
side, at the Christmas service of 1941, sat 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill.” Standing 
there alone in our beautiful sanctuary, be- 
side that pew, just having listened to their 
voices so recently broadcast, I seemed to hear 
them again in the allence. 

First, the voice of ton Churchill: “In 
times like these it is well for us to remember 
other times, especially when with diabolical 
cleverness our foes are trying to divide the 
English speaking people of the world, as we 
face the enemy who desires to destroy the 
very world.” 
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Tt is good for us to remember that there 
was a time when only one man, with noth- 
ing but words—words of faith and hope and 
courage and definance—one man with words 
that sprang from the deepest depths of our 
glorious language—one man, and about 300 
youngsters—most of them British, some of 
them American and Canadian; yet with that 
meager backing one man, with just words, 
broke through the frozen paralysis of a 
nation and stood it upon its feet while those 
anonymous eagles of the air held back the 
threat to civilization. That is what Winston 
Churchill did with words that were like 
trumpets. It is literally true that never did 
so many owe so much to s few. But, thank 
God that in those dark days they defended 
that little island long enough for us to pre- 
pare to defend our own liberties and, now, 
in the providence of God, the liberties of the 
whole world. 

I have in a prominent place in my study 
the photograph of a young man. I can 
never look at it without a choke in my 
throat, because he is the one from our own 
family who in World War II marched away 
and came not back. He was the husband of 
my younger daughter, who was killed on his 
23d birthday, Whenever I gaze at that pic- 
ture I always find myself thinking of haunt- 
ing words that came out of the First World 
War, but which apply just as truly to the 
fighting that has been going on in the Far 
East in defense of frecdom everywhere in 
the world. 

“I have a rendezvous with death,” wrote 
Alan Seeger; y 


“When Spring comes back with rustling shade 
And apple-blossoms fill the air, 
I have a rendezvous with Death * * * 
And I to my pledged word am true, 
I shall not fail that rendezvous.” 


We have known poignantly enough dur- 
ing the last few years all that is wrapped up 
in that phrase “a rendezvous with death.” 
Echoes of it have come during the last few 
days in the brave defiance of that sur- 
rounded fort in Indochina, But I have 
come not here, on this occasion, to talk to 
you graduates and this other splendid au- 
dience of friends about the rendezvous with 
death. 

Somebody, with Alan Seeger's words be- 
fore him, wrote a sort of parody on those 
lines, with every verse beginning “I have 
a rendezvous with life“ and ending with— 


“Yet fear I deeply, too, 
That Death will seek and find me 
Ere I keep life's rendezvous.” 


Now may I say that the second voice which 
I heard in that late night recording was that 
of Pranklin Roosevelt. He was uttering a 
sentence from one of his most important ad- 
dresses, It has been quoted hundreds of 
times. He said: “This generation has a 
rendezvous with destiny.“ When, as Presi- 
dent of the United States, he uttered that it 
was mostly prophecy. But now we know 
that that prophecy has come to a fiery focus 
on this generation of ours, It is being ful- 
filled in blood and sweat and tears, in terror 
and toll and pain. 


We come with the consciousness that we 
are a part of a generation that has a date 
with destiny. These are tremendous and 
exciting times in which our lot is cast, full 
of momentous happenings. One era in 
human history is closing and another chap- 
ter is opening. Whether we like it or not, 
the world that those of us who are older knew 
has vanished, and another and very different 
one ts rising above the churning waters about 
us, taking shape before our-eyes. Whether 
this is to be the new earth of the redemp- 
tion, in which shall dwell righteousness, or 
merely another futility and bungling. so 
marred and misshapen by our clumsy, blun- 
dering hands that God will ultimatley have 
to blot it out and start to build on yet 
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another plan—for, never forget, in the end 
God will not be defeated—depends on what 
this generation summoned to play its part in 
these revolutionary days will do. It is a 
time when each one of us is called to stand 
in his own place and to play his part with 
valor, that we may prove worthy of the dar- 
ing trust which has been committed to our 
hands in such a day, an age on ages telling: 


“To be alive in such an age! 
With every year a lightning page 


Turned in the world’s great wonder book! 
. * * * . 
O age of strifel 
O age of life! 
. * * . . 


Rise, soul, from thy despairing knees * * * 
Give thanks with all they flaming heart— 
Crave but to have in it a part. 

Give thanks and claim thy heritage 

To be alive in such an age!“ 


Often, as late at night I drive our Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the Capital, on the way 
home to our parsonage, I notice the lights 
blazing brightly in the chanceries and em- 
bassies of the nations. But this is a time 
to remember that no matter how important 
are the things going on where those late 
lights are to be seen, it is not in the chan- 
ceries of the nations, but in the hearts and 
minds of individuals, where are to be found 
the issues of life and death. 

If the best elements of our civilization are 
to be saved they will be saved, not by fanning 
fires of hatred for dictators abroad, or by 
any social panaceas for whatever it Is that 
ails our sick social order, Our civilization 
will be saved by individuals, hundreds of 
them, thousands of them—tens of thousands, 
hundreds of thousands of individuals— 
whose own attitudes across all the lines and 
borders that separate them from their fellows 
make their own lives a part of the solution, 
and not a part of the problem. 

The other night, in a very scintillating 
after-dinner speech—usually there is not 
much meat in those speeches, but there was 
in this one—I heard a man talk about the U 
in education, the U in industry. I found 
myself adding another U, the U in church; 
that would mean of course, the U in religion. 
That, somehow, suggests the rhyme I quoted 
a while ago: 


“Yet fear I deeply, too, 
That death will seek and find me 
Ere I keep life's rendezvous.” 


Your principal problem is yourself, Ibsen. 
the dramatist, wrote to a youth who was fac- 
ing his own date with destiny, a letter which 
contained sound advice each one of any 
age might well take to heart. This famous 
man of letters said to this young boy: 
“There is no way in which you can benefit 
society more than by coining the metal 
you have in yourself.” How true. 

One of the most dangerous psychological 
tricks is to survey all the world and its 
problems, and forget that the principal prob- 
lem is oneself. Dwight L. Moody, the great 
evangelist, used to say: “I have had more 
trouble with myself than with any man I 
ever met.” All the water in a sea cannot 
sink a ship unless it gets inside a ship. 
All the evil in the world cannot defile a per- 
son unless it gets inside the mind. All the 
selfish crookedness and corruption being re- 
vealed by congressional committees cannot 
contaminate you unless it geta Inside your 
skin and corrodes your own soul, 

Who can doubt that our day is largely 
characterized by a tragic breakdown of in- 
dividual integrity as this personal cor- 
ruption has seeped into public life, Into 
sports life, and into commercial life? Many 
in our day seem to think that just because 
they have so many mechanical slaves work- 
ing for them they themselves are masters. 
Too often they rate being clever as a higher 
attainment than being clean, to sell shoddy 
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goods or shady propositions as more Impor- 
tant than to tell the truth. In fact, there 
are many people in this mammon-mad age 
for whom life ts largely a matter of deals, 
rather than of ideals. If one questions the 
ethics of some of their actions and attitudes, 
as measured by so-called old-fashioned 
standards, such people are likely to retort, 
“What I am doing may be morally wrong, 
but it is legally right. So what?” 

That is a symptom of a fatal ethical dis- 
ease which makes life a desecration, rather 
than a consecretion. The greatness of any 
nation, including our own, lies in the num- 
ber of its citizens who yield obedience to 
laws that no policemen can enforce. And, 
60, I wish I could write this on each one of 
your diplomas: 


“Yet fear I deeply, too, 
That death will seek and find me 
Ere I keep life's rendezvous.” 


Let us here highly resolve that in this 
day, often revealing a lack of personal honor 
that is positively appalling, we will hold 
on to that sensibility of principle, that 
chastity of honor, which will enable us to 
make the finest and fullest contribution 
as we serve the present age. Let us go 
out into this torn and tortured world to 
keep cur date with destiny, in such an 
age, to be true— 


“To all truth the world denies, 
Not tongue-tied by its gilded lies, 
Not always right in all men's eyes, 
But faithful to the light within.” 


And, above all, keeping our honor bright 
and maintaining our personal integrity, let 
us “put into the fugitive fragments of each 
day such quality of work as shall make us 
unashamed when the day is over and all the 
days are done.” 


The Republican Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is ex- 
pected, and as far as I am concerned not 
the least resented, that the gentlemen 
across the aisle should try to capture as 
much comfort as possible from the fact 
that a portion of the President’s program 
may be temporarily held up. It is also 
understandable that the New Deal and 
leftwing commenators should try to 
read into the current legislative situa- 
tion evidence that the President’s party 
is hopelessly divided and that his pro- 
posals have by and large been tossed into 
the discard. 

As a matter of fact President Eisen- 
hower is doing quite well. There has not 
been the slightest indication that his re- 
quests for money will be tampered with 
and the evidence is clear that all of the 
appropriation bills will be approved on 
time which, when compared with the 
delays encountered by his predecessor 
when his party was in control, is an in- 
dication that the 83d Congress is giving 
him about everything for which he has 
asked. 

Tax revision and social-security ex- 
pansion are positive accomplishments 
and as one who has always voted against 
public housing but who is now deter- 
mined to reverse that position out of 
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deference to the President's appeal I am 
pretty sure that he will come through 
on that issue as well. And accepting the 
fact that Taft-Hartley revision has been 
set aside for this session, who will be so 
naive as to predict that such a postpone- 
ment will do the Republican cause seri- 
ous damage, particularly in light of the 
fact that labor generally is quite content 
with the law as it is. As fora new farm 
program the President is pretty sure he 
will get what he wants, for granting that 
a rigid program can be carried in both 
Houses, which is extremely doubtful, the 
President has only to exert his right of 
veto to bring into operation at the end 
of the year the law which is already on 
the books. 

As I see it at the moment the climate 
is much more healthy for the election of 
a Republican Congress. With the shoot- 
ing ended in Korea and the promise of 
no military intervention in Indochina 
unless Congress wills it, with inflation 
halted and with the dollar worth as much 
as it was a year ago, a phenomenial 
to which the American people have not 
been treated for a long time, and with 
labor peace such as we have not had in 
20 years, the American voter doesn't seem 
nearly as disturbed as the commentators 
and the bleeding hearts would like to 
make it appear. And I very much doubt 
that the voters are going to hold House 
Members to account for the spectacle 
that has just concluded at the other end 
of the Capitol since to do so would be to 
charge us with that “guilt by associa- 
tion“ which they condemn. 

Included with these remarks is an edi- 
torial taken from the issue of the Wall 
Street Journal for June 14, and I would 
commend it to you as a reasoned analysis 
of the situation as it presently obtains: 
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As is usual at this time of year, commen- 
tators are deploring the alleged inaction of 
Congress; lagging is the favorite adjective 
for the President's program there. Mr. 
Eisenhower himself is concerned enough to 
have appealed to the country for support of 
his proposals, 

Actually, the President's program is in 
good shape. He will get a number of the 
things he wants, like tax revision and social- 
security extension. More urgent than these 
ls a new farm price-support formula, and 
this the President can have even if Congress 
votes for continued rigid high supports; by 
vetoing such a bill he would create a situa- 
tion in which a flexible price-prop law would 
automatically take effect. Apart from this, 
and annual necessities like appropriation 
bills, the rest of the proposed legislation 
could be postponed (in some cases aban- 
doned), and no particular hardship would be 
worked, 

But, it ls objected, this is an election year, 
and Republican Members of Congress have 
to run on the record of their performance; 
the more they have done the better their 
chances. There is some truth in this, but 
not as much as many politicians believe. 

What Congress does or does not do is only 
part of the basis of the voter's decision—even 
in the congressional elections. The decision 
in November will be determined for most 
people by their judgment of the Republican 
Party, with which the local Republican 
Member of Congress is identified, in its oper- 
ation of the Government as a whole. 

In these days the individual feels the im- 
pact of government, for good or ill, regard- 
less of legislation. An administration, for 
example, can by itself commit the thievery 
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of inflation or safeguard the people's pur- 


administration’s financial and economic poli- 
cies as such, but they can hardly help notic- 
ing that, for the first time in a very long 
time, their dollars buy as much this year 
as they bought last year. 

Similarly, it was not an act of Congress 
that stopped the fighting {n Korea last year, 
but deliberate efforts of the Republican ad- 
ministration—an administration, moreover, 
that shows every sign of thinking more than 
twice about participating in similar wars. 
And though Congress will do nothing about 
the Taft-Hartley law now, this is a year of 
labor peace, at least partly because the ad- 
ministration has removed the controls that 
led to much past labor friction and because 
it refuses to take sides in disputes. 

We haye no wish to minimize the work 
of Congress. We merely suggest that un- 
usual conditions such as stability in the 
price of groceries, the absence of casualty 
lists and the general lack of bitter, crippling 
strikes are at least as significant politically 
as the fate of the housing bill or even the 
highly publicized distractions on Capitol 
Hill that the President noted the other night. 

In November 1952 the people showed that 
they liked Mr, Eisenhower much better than 
they liked his party. What they will think 
of the party in November 1954, it would be 
silly to try to say. But this time, at least, 
the party, in the form of the Members of 
Congress up for reelection, has a record of 
substantial accomplishment to run on. And 
the record will be there no matter how in- 
active Congress is the rest of this session. 


Unity Is the Theme 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O'BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the Congress of the United 
States joins officially tomorrow with the 
State of New York and the city of 
Albany, N. Y., in celebrating the 200th 
anniversary of the First American Con- 
Eress. 

On June 24, 1754, Benjamin Franklin 
Presented to that Congress, composed of 
delegates from the colonies of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, Maryland, and New 

a resolution stating that a 
union of all the colonies was essential. 
The plan drafted and approved by the 
delegates is recorded in history as the 
Albany Plan of Union. 

Rejected by the British Crown because 
it would give too much power to the 
Colonies and rejected by the colonies be- 
Cause it gave them too little, the plan 
Nevertheless, became the seed from 
Which sprang, 22 years later, the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and even- 
tually, the perfect union which is the 
United States of America. 

The people of New York State and of 
Albany are deeply grateful to the present 

and the President for their ap- 
Broval of my resolution commemorating 
dur stirring beginning and for sending 
to Albany today a delegation of 7 Sena- 
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tors and 7 Representatives from the 7 
States which, as colonies, sent delegates 
to that long ago First Congress. 

We are grateful because, by your ac- 
tion, you have helped to remove the dust 
from an almost forgotten page of Ameri- 
can history, giving that page its proper 
place in the great march of events which 
has transformed those little colonies of 
1754 into the world giant of 1954. 

Why has the Congress of today, with 
its many problems, seen fit to dispatch 
14 busy Members to these commemora- 
tive ceremonies? Why have my city 
and my State embarked upon this cele- 
bration? 

The answer, I think, is twofold. 

First, because it is important n these 
stark days to remnd ourselves of the 
greatness of our past; to strengthen our 
minds and resolution by reflecting upon 
the courage of those who clamored for 
union two centuries ago; to warm our 
hands and our hearts at the banked fires 
of history. 

Secondly, because the theme of the 
celebration is national unity. Twice, in 
my own generation, we have been com- 
pelled to go to war because tyrants in 
other lands misunderstood the temper of 
the American people, seizing upon their 
surface disagreements as a symptom of 
disunity, 

That must not happen again. We 
must serve notice upon those who think 
they can seize the world without inter- 
ference from us that the people of the 
United States are as united basically as 
they were in 1754 or at any other time 
in our history. 

Let those who think otherwise look 
long and well at what is happening in 
Albany, N. Y., where, almost on the eve 
of a great political campaign, men and 
women of both major parties gather to 
pay tribute to the past and to say again, 
as did the Congress of 1754, that union 
is essential to our freedom. 


Flag Presentation to Adams Memorial 
High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or . 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
T ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor articles 
from the North Adams (Mass.) Tran- 
script of May 27 and May 29, 1954, de- 
scribing the ceremonies in connection 
with the presentation to the Adams 
Memorial High School of an American 
flag which has flown over the Capitol in 
Washington. It is to occupy a place of 
honor in the gymnasium of that high 
school, in respect to the memory of Lt. 
D. F. Curtin, Jr., who gave his life for 
his country in World War II, and who 
was a distinguished member of the fac- 
ulty of that school before entering the 
military service. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the North Adams (Mass.) Transcript 

- of May 28, 1954] 

To Present FLAG TOMORROW IN Honor or 
LIEUTENANT CURTIN 


An American flag that has flown over the 
Capitol at Washington, D. C., is to occupy a 
place of honor in the gymnasium at Adams 
Memorial High School in memory of a former 
member of the faculty who lost his life while 
serving with the Armed Forces in World 
War IL 

SPECIAL CEREMONIES 

Tomorrow afternoon at 2 o'clock at special 
ceremonies arranged in observance of Me- 
morial Day, the flag, donated by Paul G. 
Cavicchia, of Newark, N. J., formally will be 
Presented to the school, in memory of Lt, 
Daniel F. Curtin, Jr., who taught mathe- 
matics and industrial geography at Adams 
High School: from September 1, 1939, to 
October 1, 1942, and who was drowned dur- 
ing amphibious landings in Europe in 
November 1944. The presentation will be 
made by Lieutenant Curtin's cousin, Select- 
man Thomas J. Curtin, Jr., of Cheshire, on 
behalf of Mr. Cavicchia, who was Lieutenant 
Curtin's classmate at American International 
College, Springfield. Schoo) Supt. J. Frank- 
lin Farrell will accept the gift, on behalf of 
the school. 

An invitation was extended today by Prin- 
cipal John J. Grosz, to representatives of any 
patriotic organizations in Adams to attend 
the presentation program. 

Principal Grosz, who will preside at the 
ceremonies, 18 also to read all of the official 
correspondence relating to the gift. 

TO PRESENT PLAY 

Thomas Tanguay, of the senior class, will 
recite Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. A play, 
entitled “Bury the Dead.“ by Irwin Shaw, 
will be presented by a cast of 15 pupils, with 
Miss Mary E. Malley, of the English depart- 
ment, as director. 

Lieutenant Curtin was 29 years old when 
he lost his life by drowning during landing 
operations on the Normandy coast of France 
in November 1944, 

A native of Pittsfield, where he was born 
on December 25, 1915, son of Mrs. Anna Cur- 
tin, now of Ware, and the late Mr. Curtin, he 
had spent most of his life in Cheshire where 
his parents moved when he was a small child. 
He attended public schools there, was gradu- 
ated from Adams High School, and then 
went to American International Colicge, 
Springfield, where he received his bachelor's 
degree. After graduate study at North 
Adams State Teachers College to prepare 
himself for a teaching career, he was named 
to the faculty of Adams High School, 

INDUCTED IN 1939 

Inducted into the service in March 1939, 
he served for 6 months, then was put on 
inactive status and in September of that 
year was appointed a teacher in Adams High 
School 


In October 1942, he was called again to 
active duty. Selected then for officer train- 
ing, he attended the Infantry Officer Can- 
didate School at Fort Benning, Ga., where 
he received his commission. 

He was assigned to an infantry division 

in this country and went overseas 
with it in the late summer of 1944. 

His body was returned to Cheshire for 

burial early in 1948. 


[From the North Adams (Mass.) Transcript 
of May 29, 1954] 
CURTIN ExrToLLEp DURING Fiac 
PRESENTATION 
The virtues of Lt. Daniel F. Curtin, Jr., 
and the ideals for which he fought and died 


Lr. D. F. 
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were extolled in spoken and printed words 
as an American flag, that once flew over the 
Nation's Capitol, was presented in his mem- 
ory for use in the Adams Memorial High 
School gymnasium at impressive ceremonies 
there yesterday afternoon. 

FLAG PRESENTATION 


A hushed and attentive audience of pupils 
and faculty, most of the latter former asso- 
clates of Lieutenant Curtin when he was a 
faculty member, attended the program ar- 
ranged in observance of Memorial Day with 
the flag presentation as the feature, 

Lieutenant Curtin's cousin, Selectman 
Thomas J. Curtin, Jr., of Cheshire, made the 
formal presentation to the school on behalf 
of Paul Gaetano Cavicchia of Newark, N. J., 
a classmate of Lieutenant Curtin at Ameri- 
can International College, Springfield. 

In accepting the gift, School Supt. J. 
Franklin Farrell warmly praised Lieutenant 
Curtin for his virtues and for his “many 
fine qualities as a member of the school 
faculty and as a friend.” 

Principal John J. Grosz, who presided at 
the program, read all of the official corres- 
pondence relating to the gift. This included 
a letter from Bernard M. Shanley, special 
counsel to President Eisenhower in which he 
stated, “Although I am unable to be present 
I want to add my tribute and to tell you 
that we shall most certainly remember the 
occasion here.” 


BALTONSTALL LETTER 


Also a letter from Senator LEVERETT SALTON- 
STALL, which read, in part: “This flag will 
symbolize that spirit of dedication to free- 
dom which has inspired America’s soldiers 
in all its wars, in this world of tension and 
crisis, we more than ever need to be re- 
minded that freedom is a cause which not 
only demands sacrifice but which amply re- 
wards sacrifice. We, who today enjoy that 
reward, must never forget our indebtedness 
to those who have won it for us.” 

The letter to Principal Grosz from Mr. 
Cavicchia, paid tribute to his friend, Lieu- 
tenant Curtin, as follows: 

“Dan was always a grand fellow and was 
well liked by all with whom he came in con- 
tact. He was a firm believer in our Ameri- 
can way of life and always had a great deal 
of respect for all, regardless of race, creed, or 
color. 

“Dan died on foreign shores, wearing the 
uniform of the United States Army, in the 
greatest war this country of ours has ever 
been involved in. 

“The victory in that conflict continued to 
make this country the greatest and most 
powerful in the world, as well as to un- 
shackle most of Europe whose citizens were 
shackled under a brutal government. 

“As we honor the dead on this Memorial 
Day, so we rededicate ourselves to continu- 
ally work to better the community in which 
we live; to respect our neighbors; to take 
am active and prominent part in our Goy- 
ernment on all levels, and to worship our 
Lord in our own way. 

“In doing this, we are carrying out the 
philosophies of Dan Curtin and his colleagues 
who before him on the wooded fields of 
Bunker Hill, to the mountains of Korea 
have upheld American democracy.” 


TWO OTHER LETTERS 


Mr. Grosz also read a letter from Congress- 
man Perer W. Roprno, Jr., of New Jersey, 
regarding the securing of the flag and one 
from David Lynn, Architect of the Capitol, 
certifying that the flag had flown from the 
Capitol staff. 

The program also included a fiag salute, 
Lincoln's Gettysburg Address by Thomas 
Tanguay, of the senior class, the presenta- 
tion of $5 and $3 cash prizes, respectively, 
to Lawrence Williams and Miss Zilpha Brown, 
winners in the United Nations contest, with 
honorable mention to William Varno and 
William Tattersall, and a play entitled “Bury 
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the Dead,” directed by Miss Mary E. Malley, 
of the Engilsh department of the school 
faculty. 

Parts In the play were taken by Lawrence 
Williams, Andrew Gospodarek, Paul Olen- 
drowicz, Kenneth Soha, Roger Picard, Donald 
Kordana, John Miles, Richard Guettler, Ray- 
mond Wellspeak. Misses Elaine Alibozek, Lu- 
cille Dennett, Salome Les, Lillian Soja, Bar- 
bara Cardonnel, and Theresa Gelineau. 


Regarding the Religious Persecutions and 
True Status of Croatia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert the following memo- 
randum in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
submitted by the Croatian Catholic 
clergy of the United States of America, 
and other parts of the free world: 
MEMORANDUM REGARDING THE RELIGIOUS PER- 

SECUTIONS AND TRUE STATUS OF CROATIA AND 

ITS PEOPLE 
(Submitted by the Croatian Catholic clergy 

of the United States of America, and other 

parts of the free world) 


We, the members of the Croatian Catholic 
clergy living in the United States of America 
and in other parts of the free world, wish to 
bring to the attention of the world the his- 
tory of the religious persecutions and sys- 
tematic attempts to destroy the Croatian 
people. 

The systematic destruction was begun in 
the prewar Kingdom of Yugoslavia and is 
being pursued at the present time by Serbian 
groups and ruling circles in Communist 
Yugoslavia and has succeeded in winning 
over and Influencing large segments of the 
Serblan people. 

As clergymen and Croats, we feel duty- 
bound to take this action for the following 
considerations: 

1. Silenced by Communist censorship, the 
Croatian people cannot speak for themselves; 

2. Being ourselves Croats, we are familiar 
with the national aspirations and struggles 
for national independence of the Croatian 
people; 

3. We feel compelled to counter the well- 
conducted, 30-year-old campaign of anti- 
Croatian propaganda; 

4. World opinion should have the true his- 
tory of the religious persecutions and con- 
ditions prevailing generally in Croatia since 
1918. 

Supported by several documents of the 
Croatian Catholic hierarchy, we submit this 
memorandum, 

This type of protest does not belong to the 
regular domain of priestly activity, the 
undersigned clergymen are well aware. We 
believe, however, that priests, as well as all 
people, have a real moral obligation to come 
to the defense of the helplessly oppressed. 
This is especially true when suppression of 
religious, cultural, and economic liberties 
threatens even the physical extinction of 
people whose pastors and descendants we 
are, 

BEFORE VERSAILLES 

The Croats first appeared on the political 
may of Europe as early as the seventh cen- 
tury A. D., and by the beginning of the 10th 
century had formed the powerful Croatian 
State. Centuries of incessant wars fought on 
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this crossroads between Europe and Asia 
prevented the nation from progressing as 
swiftly and as successfully as Its less-fought- 
over neighbor nations. 

Relying on the Wilsonian principle of self- 
determination, the Croats took advantage of 
the disintegration of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire toward the end of World War I and 
proclaimed their national independence 2 
weeks before the Armistice, on October 29, 
1918. But the Versailles Treaty, which cre- 
ated the artificial Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes over the protests and pleas of 
the Croatian people, put an end to this short- 
lived independence. All marks of a sover- 
eignty ended and the era of oppression and 
persecution began. 

TERROR IN THE TWENTIES 


Since its creation in 1918, Yugoslavia has 
never been a democratic state. On December 
1, 1918, detachments of the Serbian Army 
and police overran Croatia and instituted a 
rule of terror, of intimidation, of beating 
Croatian peasants, and of imprisoning their 
leaders. 

The terror which has begun in Croatia with 
the killing of Croatian soldiers by the Ser- 
bian troops on the streets of Zagreb in De- 
cember 1918, and the flogging of Coatian 
peasants in the winter of 1918-19, reached its 
height in the murder of the Croatian na- 
tional leader Stephen Radic and other Croa- 
tian leaders on June 20, 1929, in the Belgrade 
Parliament. 

Suspension of the rights of assembly and 
free speech followed the establishment of 
the dictatorship. Muzzling of the press and 
imposition of rigid censorship on the whole 
nation cut off all cries for help beyond the 
frontiers. 

Jails and penitentiaries of the land soon 
filled with patriotic Croats who dared remain 
true to their race and nation. The prisoners 
were subjected to extreme crueltics to extract 
“confessions” designed to incriminate and 
convict other patriots. 

PERSV.CUTION—RELIGION 

Religious liberty enjoyed by the Serbs was 
denied the Croats. Laws were promulgated 
against the Roman Catholic Church and its 
priests. The Frenchman Pezet in his book 
La Yougoslavie en Peril? and other foreign 
observers noted this discrimination, The 
extent of the Serbian persecution of the 
Croats can be seen from the fact that at 
least 200,000 Croats were morally constrained 
to abandon their religion and join the Serbo- 
Orthodox Church. 

The Croats became second-class citizens 
and Croatia a Serbian colony. The late 
well-known British writer on Balkan prob- 
lems, Seaton Watson, brought this condition 
to the attention of the world in his book 
Eastern Europe Between Two Wars. 

INDEPENDENT STATE OF CROATIA 


In view of the above history, one can un- 
derstand the refusal of the Croats to defend 
Yugoslavia in 1941. Taking advantage of 
the disintegration of their unnatural and 
unfriendly government, they proclaimed the 
Independent State of Croatia in April 1941. 

At this point, we take the opportunity to 
correct the prevailing erroneous opinion 
that the Axis Powers brought the Inde- 
pendent State of Croatia into existence. As 
a matter of historical fact, the Croatian 
people had proclaimed its independence be- 
fore the Germans, Italians, and representa- 
tives of the wartime regime had appeared 
on Croatian soll. The proclamation of in- 
dependence had been the spontaneous ex- 
pression of the whole Croatian people and 
not at all related to later developments and 
political implications. 

A statement by Dr. Alojzije Cardinal 
Stepinac made at his own trial supports this 
contention: “The entire Croation nation has 
unanimously declared itself for the Croatian 
State, and I should have been a despicable 
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man had I not understood the beating of the 
heart of the Croat people who were slaves in 
former Yugoslavia.” 

MIBAILOVICH 


Serbian nationalists and imperialists under 
the leadership of Draza Mihailovich, and the 
Communist partisans under Tito, mostly 
Serbs, directed vicious and well-planned 
attacks upon the new Croatian State from 
the beginning of its existence in 1941. 

Mihallovich aimed at destroying the Croat 
State and reestablishing the lost Serbian 
supremacy over the Croats within the bound- 
aries of Yugoslavia. He testified at his trial 
in Belgrade in 1946 that his principal objec- 
tive had been to destroy the Croat State. 
To that effect he had even obtained arms 
from the Germans through General Nedich, 
at that time premier of the Serbian Govern- 
ment under the German occupation. The 
Serbian Chetniks had collaborated with both 
Germans and Italians in the Croatian prov- 
inces against the Croats and had killed 
thousands of the Croatian civilian popula- 
tion, including children and the aged. 

TITO THE PARTISAN 

The campaign of the Tito-led Communist 
Partisans against the young Croatian State 
was no less cruel and bloody. Masking its 
true nature under the guise of a liberation 
Movement, it almed at the establishment 
of a Communist dictatorship as soon as the 
whole territory of Yugoslavia had been oc- 
cupied by Tito's forces. 

Camouflaged under the name Peoples Lib- 
eration Army and People Liberation Front, 
it gave the impresion of being a nationwide 
liberation movement of various political and 
social parties and groups. The number of 
Croats who joined it was small. Tito him- 
self declared on one occasion that he had but 
a few Croat partisans, and it is significant 
that even this small force were Croats from 
the coastal regions occupied by Italian Fas- 
cist forces. 

The Serbs, on the other hand, joined the 
Communtst-led movement en masse. It is 
no coincidence that during World War II as 
Well as at the present time the officers’ staff 
of Tito's army was and still is almost ex- 
clusively made up of Serbs. 

What prompted the Allies first to accept 
and then to recognize Tito as their fighting 
Partner, still puzzles the Croatian people. 
This recogniztion, accompanied by enormous 
aid, not only saved the Partisan movement 
from extinction but brought Tito and his 
Clique to power. 

TITO THE COMMUNIST 


When the Tito regime felt its position se- 
cured, it inaugurated a campaign designed 
to liquidate all its opponents. It threw it- 
self with particular fury against the Roman 
Catholic Church, its leaders, religious and 
lay, and against many Moslem leaders. By 
the end of the spring of 1945, the number of 
Murdered Croatian Roman Catholic priests 
had reached 230. 

These brutal killings led the last President 
Roosevelt. to conclude the granting of pleb- 
iscite to the peoples of Yugoslavia to deter- 
mine whethe they would like to live in that 
state or not. 

Excesses were committed by all parties 
Concerned, it must be admitted, although 
both the Nationalist and the Communist 
Serbian propagandists declared the Croatian 
Wartime authorities and the Croatian peo- 
Me also responsible for all of them. In an 
effort to arrive at the real truth, we sub- 
cribe to an official statement issued by the 
Catholic bishops cf Crotia at their meeting 
in Zagreb on March 24, 1945: “Wherefore 
the gathered Croatian bishops recommended 
that a committee be set up to examine all 
Cases, and to gather facts which shall be 
Teadily presented to an international com- 
Mission. Thus the truth will be known, and 
how lies were made the instrument of an 
ideology.” 
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Thus the Croats were forced to 93 
World War II against both groups, Fascisi 
and Communist, to preserve not only the — 
dependence of their state but their very ex- 
istence, for all the fighting occurred on 
Croatian territory because it was the Serbs 
who invaded Croat lands and led the Croats 
to wage a defensive war. 

It is difficult to believe that the allied gov- 
ernments were not aware of the crimes com- 
mitted by the partisans during the war and 
immediately after. Yet, to our knowledge 
and for reasons unexplained, we have never 
heard a public condemnation made of these 
crimes. 

MOST TERRORIZED NATION IN EUROPE 

It is probably true to state that, propor- 
tionate to its population, no other nation 
in Europe has been the scene of more racial 
persecution, more murder, arrest, and mass 
terrorism than Yugoslavia, 

The state has a population of about 16 
million, of which the Serbs make up slightly 
more than 6 million. The remainder of the 
nation is comprised of 5,250,000 Croats, 1,- 
200,000 Slovenes, 1 million Bulgarian-Mace- 
donians, and other minorities such as Al- 
banians, Hungarians, Germans, Montene- 
grins and Romanians, The Serbs, though 
representing only about three-eights of the 
total population, have been the absolute 
rulers of the country since its creation. 
They have kept full control of all foreign 
affairs, the national economy, and the army 
and the Croats have been treated from the 
beginning as second-class citizens. In re- 
ligion, the Croats, predominately Roman 
Catholic and partly Mohammedan, have been 
denied the religious liberty granted Ortho- 
dox Serbs. Obstruction and suppression 
chokes out every expression of Croatian na- 
tional and cultural aspiration. 


PERSECUTION OF RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


The leader of the Croatian Catholics and 
the Metropolitan of Croatia, Archbishop 
(now Cardinal) Stepinac of Zagreb, was sen- 
tenced to 16 years imprisonment because he 
refused to bow to Communist tyranny and 
chose instead to speak in defense of his per- 
secuted church. He was given his release 
from prison in December 1951 under the 
impact of world opinion and Tito’s desire to 
secure economic aid from the West. 

The exile of Cardinal Stepinac to his na- 
tive village and the imprisonment of Bishop 
Dr. Petar Cule of Mostar and more than 200 
Croatian Catholic priests and religious as 
well as a large number of Mohammedan 
clergy testifies to the unchanged Communist 
attitude toward all non-Serbian church ele- 
ments. Croatian Orthodox Church head, 
Bishop Hermogenes, Ismet Muftic, head of 
the Mohammedan religion in Zagreb and 
Bishop Dr. Philip Popp of the Evangelical- 
Lutheran Church of Croatia have been mur- 
dered since the Communist occupation of 
Croatia, Two other Roman Catholic bishops, 
Dr. Josip Carevic and Dr. Janko Simrak have 
been murdered and Josip Garic, bishop of 
Banjaluka, died in exile at Graz in Austria 
and the Archbishop of Sarajevo, Dr. Ivan 
Saric still lives in exile. 

Arrests of Roman Catholic priests con- 
tinue, the clergy are insulted and ridiculed in 
public, all convents for religious women have 
been seized and the property confiscated and 
the entire Roman Catholic press has been 
suppressed and its property seized by the 
Government. In fact, all non-Communist 
publications bave suffered a fate similar to 
that of the Roman Catholic press, 

STILL THE POWDER KEG 


Sinre the creation of the first Yugoslavia, 
constant fear of war and loss of independence 
has haunted the peoples of the Balkan coun- 
tries. People still remember that the spark 
of World War I was ignited by a young Serb 
fanatic who assassinated Austrian Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand at Sarajevo in 1914. 
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Peace cannot be guaranteed in this part of 
Europe as long as the Serbians hold hegem- 
ony over the other peoples of Yugoslavia. 
These people want their freedom and the in- 
dependence of their own states. The Croats 
have never wanted to be a part of Yugoslavia 
and yet have suffered the imposition of this 
artificial state upon them not once but twice 
within the space of 30 years. And even 
now, after the terrible nightmarish years, the 
Croats want to live in peaceful separation 
from the Serbs and history has shown that 
the Croats and Serbs, although centuries- 
old neighbors, never warred upon each other 
and never knew enmity until forced to live 
with each other in the same artificial state. 

Cardinal Stepinac at his Communist trial 
in October 1946 solemnly declared: “The 
Croatian nation has been enslaved in former 
Yugoslavia * * * Whatever I have said of 
the right of the Croat nation to its freedom 
and independence Is in complete accord with 
the basic principles enunciated by the Allies 
at Yalta and in the Atlantic Charter. Every- 
thing I said of the right of the Croatian peo- 
ple to their national freedom and independ- 
ence is in full agreement with the moral 
law, and no one can reproach the Croats 
because they want that * * If you think 
that the Croatian people are satisfied with 
their present fate, I challenge you to give 
them once more the opportunity of expres- 
sing freely their own will.” 


CROATS WANT INDEPENDENT STATE 


The historical struggle of the Croatian na- 
tion for independence proves its determined 
will for the establishment of a democratic 
and sovereign state, Crottla, which will 
guarantee its religious freedom and cultural 
development, Therefore, we, the members 
of the clergy, deem it our sacred duty to exert 
every effort to bring this fact to the attention 
of the world: the Croatian people do not de- 
sire to be a part of any Yugoslav state, in any 
form whatsoever. 

This declaration of the right of the 
Croatian people to national sovereignty 
creates no international problem but re- 
affirms the long-ignored demand and the in- 
disputable right of a neglected and mis- 
treated people to Its full national independ- 
ence. 

Most Rev. Ivan E. Saric, archbishop of 
Sarajevo; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Juricek, Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. M. Domladovac, Very Rev. Dr. 
Dominik Mandic, Very Rev. Venceslav Ardas, 
United States; Very Rev. Stejepan Rade, Ar- 
gentina; Very Rev. Dobrosiav Soric, Very Rev. 
Msgr. Dr. Tomislav Firis, Rev. Bono Andacic, 
United States; Rev. Pasko Anric, Argentina; 
Rey. Spiro Andrijanic, United States; Rev. 
Petar Antic, Rev. Gabriel Arko, Argentina; 
Rev. Franjo Bahoric, Rey. Dr. Vjeko Bambir, 
Rev. Bosiljko Bekavac, United States; Rev. 
Eugen Beluhan, Spain; Rev. Theodore Ben- 
kovic, United States; Rev. Dr. Vlado Bilobrk, 
Argentina; Rev, Innocent Bojanic, United 
States; Rev. Josip Borosak, Italy; Rev. Stje- 
pan Budrovic, Rev. Petar Bulum, United 
States; Rev. Vilim Cecelja, Austria; Rev. Pat- 
rick Cigic, Rev. Ljubo Cuvalo, United States; 
Rev. Dominik Corie, Italy; Rev. Dr. Mirko 
Covic, Austria; Rev. Dr. Felix Diomartic, Rev. 
Berto Dragicevic, United States; Rey. Bogdan 
Dragun, France; Rev. Pavao Drenjancevic, 
Italy; Rev. Dr. Hijacint Eterovic, Rev. Nikola 
Babijanic, Rev. Fidelis Fajt, Rev. Petar Fiser, 
United States. 

Rev. Ivan Frankovic, Israel; Rev. Ante 
Gabric, India; Rev. Dragutin Glavanic, Can- 
ada; Rev. Stanislav Golik, Rev. Rafael Grs- 
koic, Rey. Silvije Grubisic, Rey. Dr. Rudolph 
Hrascanec, United States; Rey. Ivan Hrstic, 
Argentina; Rev. Dr. Lujo Ivandic, Canada; 
Rev. Jeronim Ivankovic, Austria; Rev. Marko 
Japundzic, Italy; Very Rev. Blaz Jerkovie, 
United States; Rev. Michael Juric, Austria; 
Rev. Dr. Ignacije Jurkovic, Rev. Dr. Dragutin 
Kamber, United States; Rev. Pio Karadzole, 
Rev. Dr. Metod Kelava, Argentina; Rev. Ro- 
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man Kirin, Rev. Ivan Knego, Rev. Dr. Oton 


Rev. Dr. Predrag Kordic, United 

Mirko Kovacec, Rey. Marin Kovacev, Argen- 
tina; Rev. Nija Krajacic, United States; Rev. 
Franjo Krautzer, Rev. Ferdinand Kremar, 
Austria; Rev. Jerome Kucan, United States; 
Rey. Dr. Stjepan Kukolja, Germany; Rev. 
Dr. Rajmund Kupareo, Chile; Rev. Dr. Stje- 
pan Lackovic, United States; Rey. Stejpan 
Laptalo, Argentina; Rev. Dr. Dionizije Lasic, 
Italy; Rev. Dr. Miron Lasic, United States. 

Very Rev. Sebastian Loncar, Rev. Dr. 
Castimir Majic, United States; Rev. Petar 
Mandac, Argentina; Rev. Zvonko Manduric, 
United States; Rev. Viaho Margaretic, Argen- 
tina; Rev. Dr. Branko Maric, Spain; Rev. 
Marije Matic, United States; Rev. Innocent 
Mihojevic, Chile; Rev. Josip Mikulic, United 
States; Rev. Josip Murkovic, Argentina; Rev. 
Ambro Misetic, Rev. Josip Misic, United 
States; Rev. Vitomir Naletilic, Italy; Rev. 
Ivan Nikolic, Rev. Ante Nizic, Rev. Zoran Dr. 
Ostojic, United States; Andrija Ostric, 
Argentina; Rev. Dr. Bazilije Pandzic, 
Italy; Rev. Dr. Kruno Pandzic, United States; 
Rev, Luka Pavlinovic, Rev. Lino Pedisic, 
Argentina; Rev. Teofil Pehar, United States; 
Rev. Dr. Bonifacije Perovic, Argentina; Rev. 
Irenej Petricak, Rev. Karlo Plese, Rev. Vilim 
Primorac, United States; Rev. Franjo Radisic, 
Italy; Rev. Celestin Raguz, Rev. Steve Raich, 
United States; Rev. Bruno Raspudic, Rev. 
Dr. Gracijan Raspudic, Spain; Rev. Kornelije 
Ravlic, Very Rev. Viktor Rogulj, United 
States; Rev. Rafael Romac, Bolivia; Rev. 
Leonard Ruskovic, Argentina. 

Rev. Ivan Sandri, Italy; Rev. Josip Simic, 
United States; Rev. Bonifacije Sipic, Argen- 
tina; Rev. Dr. Ivo Sivric, Rev. Ferdinand 
Skoko, Rey. Anselm Sliskovic, Rev. Dr. Nikola 
Sojat, Rev. Tugomir Soldo, Rev. Marijan 
Soric, United States; Rev. Stjepan Sprajc, 
Canada; Rev. Blaz Stefanic, Rev. Urban Ste- 
fanic, Argentina; Rev. Oskar Suster, United 
States; Rev. Josip Tibljas, Rev. Nikola Tojcic, 
Argentina; Rev. Peter Topic, United States; 
Rev. Ivan Triplat, Bolivia; Rev. Vinko Uvodic, 
Rev. Dr. Vladimir Vancik, Rev. Dr. Kvirin 
Vasilj, Very Rev. Dr. Vendelin Vasilj, United 
States; Rev. Bozidar Vidov, Italy; Rev. Serafin 
Vistica, United States; Rev. Josip Vizjak, 
India; Rev. Viadimir Vlahovic, United States; 
Rev. Jure Vrdoljak, Canada; Rev. Ivo Vukina, 
Italy; Rev. Vjenceslay Vukonic, United 
States; Rev. Trpimir Vuljan, Italy; Rev. 
Janko Zagar, Great Britain; Rev. Karlo Zanic, 
Rev. Dr. Serafin Zecevic, Canada; Rev. Vid 
Zic, United States; Rev. Josip Zovko, Rev. 
Marko Zovko, Argentina; Very Rev. Dr. David 
Zrno, United States, 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 

To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Recorp, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol 
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LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cons or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 
Trriz 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 

AND InpExES.—The Joint Committee on 

Printing shall have control of the ar- 

rangement and style of the CONGRES- 

SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 

it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 

port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, e. 23, 1 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrix 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recor without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, $ 2. 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 


*the dally Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 


proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6% -point 
type: and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuseript - When manu- 
script ls submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance shall be set in 
the Recorn style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a perlod ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendix to daily Record —When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered in elther House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed, 

10. Official reporters. The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11, Estimate of cost—No extraneous mattor 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the ConGrEessionaL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations —Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Tilustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections. The permanent Rercorp 18 
made up for printing and binding 80 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 
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Importation of Foreign Oil 


SPEECH 
HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, for years I 
have watched, and watched with grow- 
ing alarm, the ominous march of foreign- 
Produced oil into this country. 

This oil may have all the glamour of 
coming from faraway places, but its pro- 
duction contributes nothing to the sta- 
bility of this Nation’s economy. It may 
buy silks for some mid-Eastern poten- 
tate’s royal entourage, but at the same 
time it causes a substantial loss of tax 
revenue to our own local, State, and Fed- 
eral Governments. It may, as in the 
case of Iranian oil, for example, offer a 
tempting morsel for oil-hungry Russia, 
but at the same time it injures this coun- 
try's historical self-sufficiency as to oil 
in an era of machine warfare. 

Yet this Nation is being fooled into an 
increasing reliance on such oil. In 1946 
only 7.7 percent of the Nations’ oil con- 
sumption was supplied by foreign oil. In 
1954 more than 13 percent will be so sup- 
plied. This, mind you, is not the result 
of any incapability on the part of do- 
mestic oil producers. As a matter of 
fact, the domestic oil-producing indus- 
try is now capable of producing at least 
1,500,000 barrels of oil per day over what 
it now produces. It does not do so, for 
the simple reason that its markets have 
been taken by foreign-produced oil. 

Its markets have been usurped at a 
time when its productive capacity is un- 
Paralleled. 

How has this been possible? The an- 
Swer is really quite simple. Long ago the 
citizens of oil-producing States in this 
country became aware that to produce 
oil above a maximum efficient ratio was 
Wasteful. They have recognized the need 
to relate production to market demand. 
In practice, this has prevented produc- 
tion in excess of market demand and 
Stopped the wastes which are coincident 
to aboveground storage. These efforts 
have resulted in effective conservation, 
However, in recent years this relation- 
Ship of production to market demand 
has resulted in an open sesame to foreign 
oil. Some of these countries, thanks, in 
Part, to scanty population and meager 
demand, operate without the need for 
Similar conservation measures. By con- 
trast, in an attempt to preserve conser- 
Vation measures which have over and 
Over again proven to be wise, the domes- 
tie oil-producing industry in this coun- 
try has seen its markets, like the pro- 
Verbial Arab, steal silently away. 
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This threatens to cause a situation 
whereby oil-producing States are faced 
with a choice of keeping wise conserva- 
tion programs, and losing markets for 
their oil, or tossing such programs out 
the window, in order to compete with 
foreign oil. 

It is deplorable when such a situation 
impends. These conservation programs, 
after all, have contributed to the Na- 
tion’s strength in petroleum fuel and 
lubricants through two tough World 
Wars. Their abandonment, it is obvi- 
ous, might very well result in a return to 
the general chaos which prevailed in the 
industry prior to the realization of the 
wisdom of conservation. 

It is a national problem, rather than 
that of any one State, or group of States. 

My State, Pennsylvania, is only one of 
the 30 oil-producing States. Oil is 
found from Florida to California; from 
New York to Texas. Crude oil is, in 
fact, the Nation's most valuable mineral, 
in terms of actual value of production. 
Petroleum produced in this country, as 
a matter of fact, is worth more than all 
the Nation's other minerals put together, 
reaching a total value of $6,332,070,000 
in 1953 alone. All told, the Nation has 
produced more than $76 billion worth of 
crude oil in the 95 years since its dis- 
covery in this country. The producing 
industry alone employs nearly 300,000 
people, and when they add those people 
who are employed to refine and dis- 
tribute those products and others who 
are indirectly dependent on a strong do- 
mestic oil-producing industry, you will 
gee that the industry's national impact 
on employment involves millions of 
people, 

The United States had just over a 
half-million oil wells in 1953. These 
wells averaged a production of 12.2 bar- 
rels per day, as compared with a Middle 
East average running well into the thou- 
sands of barrels daily, It is obvious, on 
the face of it, that if this ofl continues 
to be unleashed, it will engulf an indus- 
try which is a major economic force in 
this country. It will also injure an in- 
dustry which is vital to the national se- 
curity. Something must be done to 
avoid this. Keep in mind that domestic 
oil producers have not asked that oil 
imports be completely prohibited, but, 
rather, that they be kept within some 
determinable bounds such as those which 
existed during the years just after World 
War IL 

Unless something of this nature is 
done soon, we may well see the first of 
a series of events which will ultimately 
result in severe injury to the domestic 
oil industry. This first sympton of dis- 
aster could be the collapse of the indus- 
try’s conservation system. 

The situation in my own State, how- 
ever, is unique in that the aforemen- 


tioned conservation situation is not a key 
factor, Nonetheless, a series of events 
have combined in recent years to dem- 
onstrate that excessive oil imports have 
resulted in a real danger to Pennsylvania 
oil production. Here, in Pennsylvania, is 
where oil imports exert their initial im- 
pact. This is partly due to my State’s 
geographical susceptibility to imports, 
but not completely so. 

The situation of global oil oversupply, 
for example, has had much to do with a 
sharp decline in the volume of exports 
of Pennsylvania lubricating oils, and 
even more serious, has resulted in ap- 
proximately a $2 per barrel drop in prices 
of Penn Grade oils in the last 5 years. 
Thus, the Pennsylvania oil producer is 
placed in a vise, between the inflexible 
forces of restricted markets and sharply 
curtailed prices, and is beaten by the 
hammer of soaring costs. To point this 
up in its true significance, you must first 
realize that all of Pennsylvania's oil 
production is marginal, stripper-well 
production. This means, in brief, that it 
takes only a little shove in the wrong di- 
rection to cause such wells to become un- 
profitable to operate. In the case of these 
wells, a continuation of excessive oil im- 
ports may very well mean the fatal dif- 
ference between life and death. The re- 
sulting loss, in terms of inhibited discoy- 
ery of additional oil reserves, would be a 
needless blow to our supply of oil for na- 
tional defense. 

Oil is the third-ranking mineral in 
Pennsylvania in terms of value of pro- 
duction. Coal, the most valuable min- 
eral in the State, has also seen its pro- 
duction drastically restricted by oil im- 
ports. When production of 2 of a State’s 
top 3 mincral products is impaired by a 
single force of dubious trustworthiness, 
it is time for citizens of that State to 
become alarmed. 

I am, admittedly, so alarmed. Some 
25 of Pennsylvania's 67 counties produce 
oil. My State is proud to be the birth- 
place of American oil. As of the first of 
the year, more than $2,300,000,000 worth 
of oil had been produced in the Keystone 
State. In 1953 alone, a total of $45,830,- 
000 worth of crude oil was produced. In 
addition, a total of over $31 million worth 
of natural gas was produced, often as an 
added result of oil production. Nearly 
7,000 people are employed in the produc- 
tion of ofl in Pennsylvania. The further 
loss of markets for Pennsylvania oil will 
result in a loss of jobs for many of those 
people. 

Production in recent years has al- 
ready demonstrated a disturbing trend. 
In 1950, for example, Pennsylvania's 
average daily production was 32,500 
barrels. This had dropped off to 29,309 
barrels by 1953. This production, I 
might add, came from 80,500 wells. It 
is obvious from the fact that the average 
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Pennsylvania well produces three-tenths 
barrels of oil each day that the income 
from such wells is diversified. Compare 
this, if you will, with the fact that the 
average Saudi Arabian well produces 
more than 6,000 barrels per day, and you 
can see why foreign oil poses a real 
threat to the Pennsylvania oil producer. 
It offers a bonanza, by contrast, to the 
rulers of shiekdoms in the Near East. 

As I mentioned a few moments ago, 
Titusville, Pa., is where the oil business, 
as we know it today, was born. The year 
1959 marks the centennial of the dis- 
covery of oil in Pennsylvania. I earnest- 
ly hope that it isn't celebrated to the 
tune of bleak winds whistling above fer- 
tile but unfulfilled deposits of good Penn- 
sylvia oil. For almost 100 years, Penn- 
sylvania has built up her reserves of oil 
for America’s consumption both in time 
of peace and time of war. Her proved 
reserves of crude oil, as of January 1, 
1954, were more than 111 million bar- 
rels. It is my heartfelt hope that these 
reserves will be developed for the Na- 
tion's use and not callously sacrificed on 
the altar of the deceptive expedient 
which is offered by overseas oil. 

Yet that may very well happen unless 
something is done soon. Since 1947, the 
oversupply of oil has caused the price of 
a barrel of Penn Grade crude oil to drop 
approximately $2 per barrel. Yet, at the 
same time, the industry's costs have con- 
tinued to increase. The situation con- 
fronting Pennsylvania oil producers is 
serious. Make no mistake about it. 

It also has some Startling paradoxes. 
For example, the loss of export markets 
for Pennsylvania oil was in part accom- 
plished through the buildup of Euro- 
pean refineries, which, in turn, were 
made possible by the use of funds sup- 
plied by American taxpayers. Having 
paid for the buildup of refineries to 
process Middle Eastern, not American 
crude oil, we now find that foreign oil, 
never satisfied, would like also to take 
over the domestic markets for American 
crude oil. Thus, the recipient of tax 
revenue, rather than the payer of such 
taxes, emerges as the real winner in a 
situation which has few, if any parallels, 
in American history. It is a deplorable 
violation of every rule of equity and jus- 
tice known to man. I, for one, do not 
propose to sit by in resigned acceptance 
of the so-called inevitable. I am not so 
certain that our country is eternally 
committed to a role of turning the other 
cheek for slaps from people whose friend- 
ship is questionable. 

It is easy enough, in peace, to forget 
the role of oil in war, Easy, but not 
wise. It is good to remember that in 
today’s American armed services, with 
all of their hundreds of thousands of 
varied machines, only one lone atomic- 
powered submarine can be fueled with- 
out oil And even that single subma- 
rine makes generous use of petroleum 
lubricants, 

Oil is vital to our defense. It is hard 
to think of a product more important to 
our national security. 

Oil which cannot be protected during 
time of war is, however, of no value at 
all. When I hear that we must do this 
or that to protect Middle Eastern oil 
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so we can use it in time of war, I am 
appalled. This oil, at Russia’s very door- 
step, would probably fall in any crisis 
as an easy prey to her vast land armies. 
Aside from the question as to whether 
she could actually use such oil for her 
own armies, it certainly holds little 
promise as a factor in this Nation's plans 
for defense. 

The military experts of this Nation 
are vocally aware of this vulnerability. 
Gen. Alfred H. Johnson, the Defense 
Department's top expert on petroleum 
logistics, on December 22, 1953, told Sen- 
ator GEORGE W. MALone's Special Sub- 
committee on Minerals, Materials, and 
Fuels that “we do not desire to place any 
reliance on-any sources outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” The general later 
added that he thought that any petro- 
leum used in the Western Hemisphere 
would undoubtedly be Western Hemi- 
sphere petroleum. 

Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, com- 
mander of the China Theater during 
World War II, discussing this problem 
before the same committee, commented 
as follows: 

I think it is unsound for a nation to de- 
pend upon sources of raw materials which 
are remote from that nation’s dynamo or 
industrial potential. 


That oil is a vital raw material was 
exemplified during World War II. Its 
importance to armies was graphically 
described by Gen. Carl Spaatz, in the 
February 9 issue of Newsweek magazine, 
when he said: 

Oil is the essential ingredient of modern 
warfare. Even supermodern atomic weap- 
ons amount to nothing unless the means of 
their delivery are fueled with oil. 


It is obvious then that the Nation's 
military experts feel that adequate sup- 
plies of accessible oil are all-important 
to defense. I have heard no military 
leader say that we could defend supplies 
of oil in the Middle East, for example. 

Yet we continue, as a nation, to be- 
come increasingly reliant on the Trojan 
horse of Mideast oil. It is a policy of 
folly, and one that we must, at all costs, 
reject before it results in irreparable 
harm to the domestic oil-producing in- 
dustry. 

The oil industry itself is well aware of 
such a danger. Through the National 
Petroleum Council, which includes oil 
importers, and is the industry's national 
advisory group to the Government on 
petroleum, it has specifically expressed 
this awareness. The council's policy on 
imports is as follows: 

1. The Nation's economic welfare and se- 
curity require a policy on petroleum imports 
which will encourage exploration and devel- 
opment efforts in the domestic industry and 
which will make avaliable a maximum supply 
of domestic oll to meet the needs of this 
Nation. 

The availability of petroleum from domes- 
tic fields produced under sound conservation 
practices, together with other pertinent fac- 
tors, provides the means for determining if 
imports are necessary and the extent to 
which imports are desirable to supplement 
our oll supplies on a basis which will be 
sound in terms of the national economy and 
in terms of conservation. 

The implementation of an import policy, 
therefore, should be flexible so that adjust- 
ments may readily be made from time to 
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Imports in excess of our economic needs, 
after taking into account domestic produc- 
tion in conformance with good conservation 
practices and within the limits of maximum 
efficient rates of production, will retard do- 
mestic exploration and development of new 
oll fields and the technological progress in 
all branches of the industry which Is essen- 
tial to the Nation’s economic welfare and 
security. 


Nor is the industry alone in this aware- 
ness. On April 14, 1953, Senator FRANK 
Carson, of Kansas, addressing the Sen- 
ate on the need for reasonable restric- 
tions on oil imports, had this to say: 

There is nothing tn our history that jus- 
tifles alding others by trading away our 
security. 

If we become reliant on others for our oil 
supply, we must become dependent on others 
for security. 

* . . * . 

Steel, operated by men and powered by 
petroleum, constitutes our real defense, 
These are the elements of a successful na- 
tional defense. With petroleum, we can 
fuel planes, destroyers, tanks, submarines, 
and all the other military machines. With- 
out petroleum, we could not even bring our 
men and machines into a posture of defense 
against our enemy. 


Consumers of oil products are prob- 
ably generally indifferent as to the 
peacetime source of crude oil, as long 
as security requirements are met and an 
adequate supply is available at the most 
reasonable price. 

This latter requirement, incidentally, 
has certainly been fulfilled over a period 
of years. A recent comparison shows 
that 1 hour's average wage will buy 
almost 244 times as much gasoline as it 
would a quarter of a century ago. In 
addition, 2 gallons of today’s gasoline 
will do the work that it took 3 gallons 
to do 25 years ago. There is, beyond 
doubt, at least an adequate supply of 
such gasoline. 

The military is aware of the dangers 
inherent in excessive dependence on for- 
eign oil. The industry is aware of the 
unwisdom of such a policy. Consumers 
are interested primarily in an adequate 
supply of oil at a reasonable price. The 
domestic oil industry has been able to 
accomplish this. 

If this is true as to the military, the 
industry, and the consuming public, why, 
then, do we import more and more oil? 

That, indeed, is the $64 question, and 
one which this Congress should never 
evade. The basic constitutional respon- 
sibility for dealing with world trade lies 
with Congress, 

The delegation of this responsibility to 
the executive branch was a deplorable 
mistake. It is a mistake which has ex- 
tremely disturbing implications for this 
Pration’s future unless Congress renews 
its proper role. The need for congres- 
sional action on such problems as that 
of oil imports is especially acute. The 
Congress, with responsibility to the elec- 
torate, should see that the wishes of the 
electorate are not forgotten in the rush 
to win friends and influence people all 
over the globe. There, are, after all, 
certain homefront considerations, too. 

I think it was my colleague, Repre- 
sentative JOHN Jarman, of Oklahoma, 
who said in an address to the House 
recently, something to the effect that 
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our extractive industries are being in- 
jured, while our assembly-line industries 
are being helped, under the administra- 
tion of the present trade-agreements 
program. This is an astute observation, 
and it is certainly a true one in the case 
of the oil industry. 

We often hear an unembarrassed 
clamor on the part of certain produc- 
tion-line industry officials for free trade, 
and for getting dollars overseas. Dol- 
lars overseas for whose products you 
might ask? Why, what these fellows 
really have in mind is that those dollars 
be sent overseas in return for foreign 
crude oil, or iron ore, or anything else 
but the products which the free traders 
themselves manufacture. If these dol- 
lars get overseas, a lucrative market for 
production-line goods may result. Thus, 
their cry for free trade rings more than 
& little hollow. 

Assembly-line industries can control 
output through manipulation of ma- 
chines and manpower. When they want 
more output, they buy more machines 
or hire more manpower. Thus, in time 
of either peace or war, they can control 
the flow of goods. If markets can be 
created overseas, then such industries 
can increase their peacetime output and, 
perhaps, profit thereby. 

This is a normal and natural desire. 
But when these overseas markets are 
created at the direct expense of extrac- 
tive industries, such as oil, we enter the 
danger zone. For our extractive indus- 
tries are not only vital to our defense, 
but they are also impossible to gear to 
the concepts of the production line. 
This is due to the fact that extractive 
industries are subject to the foibles of 
nature. Reserves of such products can- 
not always be located on the whim of a 
moment's notice. 

They are found through continuous 
Search in both peace and war. It is 
axiomatic that if it becomes uneconomic 
for an extractive industry to operate in 
Peacetime, the industry will not discover 
adequate reserves of products which are 
Vital in time of war. 

In such a case, this philosophy of so- 
called free trade might well turn out to 
be the most expensive kind of trade, in 
the interests of national defense, that 
this Nation has ever seen. Yes; free 
trade can be expensive trade. The Con- 
gress would be wise to see that the in- 
terests of national defense are not so 
violated. 

Domestic oil producers have pursued 
all of the other practical alternatives 
of possible solution to the problem pre- 
sented by too much foreign oil. They 
have tried first of all to find adminis- 
trative relief. This is apparently im- 
Possible under the trade-agreements 
Program. That this alternative failed 
miserably is perhaps best seen from the 
fact that oil imports rose from 377,000 
barrels per day in 1946 to well over a 
million barrels per day in 1953. The 
administrative route was a disappoint- 
ing dead end, mostly because the State 
Department. has called the shots with 
the primary intent of furthering global, 
as opposed to domestic, objectives. 
These objectives have been rationalized 
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through such reports as that of the 
Randall Commission. 


The domestic oil industry has also 
sought to convince the major Ameri- 
can oil importers of the necessity to di- 
rectly reduce their imports. Only in the 
last month has there been any evidence 
whatsoever on their part of even a rec- 
ognition of the need to cut back. This 
came when some of the importing oil 
companies sliced off a small part of their 
large volume of imports. These cuts, 
when fully implemented, will amount to 
a total of perhaps 50,000 barrels per day. 

When you relate this to the total vol- 
ume of imports, you find that this token 
cutback amounts to perhaps 5 percent of 
that total volume. It can hardly be con- 
tended that a cut of such an amount 
is a real contribution to this problem 
when the industry is capable of turning 
out a million and one-half barrels of oil 
daily more than it now produces. 

For a true indication of the future in- 
tentions of major oil importers, look at 
the testimony of Mr. J. W. Foley, vice 
president of the Texas Co., before the 
aforementioned Malone subcommittee. 
In December 1953, at a time when the 
situation of oversupply was already seri- 
ous, Mr. Foley said, and I quote: 

It is apparent to us that domestic pro- 
duction cannot be increased sufficiently to 
meet * * ever-increasing demand. This 
means we will be forced to further supple- 
ment our domestic supplies. 


I might add again at this point that 
the industry's present capacity to pro- 
duce is a great deal in excess of the de- 
mand for domestic oils and that ever- 
increasing imports are one of the chief 
reasons for this situation. 

The possibilities of voluntary reduc- 
tion are graphically demonstrated by fig- 
ures which show that, by 1953, oil im- 
ports had increased by 179 percent dur- 
ing the postwar period since 1946, while 
domestic production had gone up only 
36 percent. Total oil imports thus have 
increased five times as fast, percentage- 
wise, as domestic oil production in the 
few years following World War II. Yet 
everyone remembers the sunken tankers 
of foreign oil during that war. Every- 
one knows that the atomic-powered sub- 
marine has made dependence on over- 
seas oil for defense more foolhardy than 
ever. 

Thus, administrative alternatives and 
voluntary reductions of oil imports have 
both failed. The domestic oil producer 
has recourse to only one other hope. 
That is the hope that Congress will see 
fit to correct this situation in the inter- 
ests of national security. 

There are good precedents for such 
action. There is now an excise tax, al- 
though now made ineffectual, which was 
passed by Congress in 1932. It was 
emasculated by the aforementioned 
trade-agreements program. Prior to 
that program, in keeping with the de- 
sires of the Congress, the excise tax on 
oil imports resulted in a reduction of 
such imports from about 300,000 barrels 
daily early in 1932, to about 110,000 bar- 
rels daily at the end of that year. The 
Congress thus has established effective 
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precedents in dealing with the oil-im- 
ports problem. 

There may be some who have misgiv- 
ings about what effect a limitation of 
oil imports would have on relationships 
with our allies. In this connection, it 
must be realized that the responsibility 
of industries in world trade should be 
diversified. No one industry should be 
singled out to carry the bulk of the bur- 
den. Nor should trade be a one-way 
affair. I think this was pointed up very 
well by Mr. Russell B. Brown, general 
counsel of the Independent Petroleum 
Association of America, in a speech on 
January 27, 1954, before the World Trade 
Club of the Cincinnati, Ohio, chamber 
of commerce. Here are some excerpts 
from that address: 

In discussing petroleum imports into the 
United States, we are * * * talking pri- 
marily of four countries, Venezuela, Nether- 
lands West Indies, Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait. 
Based on dollar value, these countries ac- 
counted for more than 90 percent of all 
United States petroleum imports during the 
year 1952. 

It is argued that by increasing Imports of 
oil, we enlarge our export of other com- 
modities. 

Using the above four countries as an ex- 
ample, we find that petroleum constitutes 
their principal export commodity, 

Since World War II. the dollar value of 
petroleum imports from these four countries 
into the United States has continuously in- 
creased from less than 200 million to more 
than 600 million dollars. 

In contrast, our exports to these countries 
have not shown an increasing trend. From 
1948 to 1952, oil imports into the United 
States from these 4 countries increased 62 
percent, while our exports to these countries 
on products other than oll actually declined 
5 percent, clearly demonstrating that the 
amount of goods we can sell these countries 
is not directly dependent on the amount 
of oil we can import from them, 

Venezuela alone is receiving over $700,000 

per day more from oll shipments to the 
United States than that nation enjoyed in 
1946. . 
The Middle East is receiving about $350,- 
000 per day more than in 1946. This is a 
total postwar contribution of more than 
$1 million each day. 

How much more must the domestic oil 
producer give? F 

How much more can he give and survive 
to meet our country’s needs and security? 


To summarize, I would like to point 
out that further injury to an industry 
which supplies over half of the Nation’s 
mineral value will be a severe blow to the 
national economy. Continued excessive 
importation of oil will result in a further 
loss of revenue to Federal, State, and 
local governments, A continuation of a 
policy of favoritism in behalf of assem- 
blyline industries will hurt the Nation's 
overall raw-material potential. A con- 
tinued high level of oil imports will seri- 
ously threaten a conservation program 
possessing a tradition of success which 
clearly illustrates its value. Too much 
foreign oil will ultimately cause a sub- 
stantial loss of employment in some of 
our major industries. My own State, 
Pennsylvania, will be directly affected, 

All of these threats are real and im- 
mediate. None of them, however, is as 
important as the danger to our struc- 
ture of defense. Without accessible oil, 
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we cannot hope to maintain even the 
pretense of defense. For oil is essential 
to each and every existing machine of 
war. It is the heartbeat of a mechanized 
army. When it stops, the army stops. 

This, then, is a problem for Congress. 
It is a problem with which the Congress 
should deal now, before it is too late. 

At this moment, we risk reliance on oil 
far from our lines of practical defense. 
Unless we do something, and do it soon, 
this reliance may become a reality rather 
than a risk. 

It is up to this body to see that such a 
mistake is avoided. 


Guatemala 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., 
Monday, June 21, 1954: 

BANANA COMPANY 
(By William H. Stringer) 

Whenever a United States journalist inter- 
viewed a Guatemalan official and began to 
talk about the Communist menace there that 
official was likely to shift his ground and say, 
“Ah, but the United Frult Co.“ 

Well, what about the United Fruit Co.? Is 
this constant reference to its alleged plotting 
a diversionary tactic learned from Moscow? 
Or is the company using its vast economic 
power against the best interests of poorly 
organized labor? Is the fruit company good 
for Central America, or is it doing harm 
there? 

Not so many months ago, In point of 
what's happened sincè, a group of United 
States publishers and editors including my- 
self were rolling along at a clicking 30 miles 
per hour on a narrow-gage railroad in the 
heart of the United Fruit Co.'s empire. We 
were starting at its plantations in Honduras, 
would later see Costa Rica, would end up in 
Guatemala City. 

The mood was high-spirited, the repartee 
clever, and the theme song of the moment 
was, “Yes, we have seen no bananas"—which 
we hadn't in 2 hours of travel through plan- 
tations growing everything else under the 
hot sun. The previous evening, one pub- 
lisher, a rhythmical gentlenran, had taken 
over the drums in a marimba band at the 
La Lima golf club. The local players were 
first given to understand that he was Paul 
Whiteman's drummer, traveling incognito. I 
do not think they were deceived. 

Did you ever hear a native marimba band, 
which learns all its haunting music by ear, 
play the Third Man Theme at a fast clip, 
under the palms and the starry sky of a littie 
club in the far-off nowhereland of a fruit 
company port? It is weird and lovely. One 
thought of O. Henry, the old swashbuckling 
“banana republic” days, and the early moun- 
tain-capital dictators. 

This was different. We were living on 
the 20th-century side of Central America. 
We were seeing controlled, scientifically 
managed agriculture, in vast acreages. We 
were living at guest houses equipped with 
modern plumbing and electric refrigerators, 
And we were riding in a strange kind of 
private car—a half-ton elongated Ford truck 
with flanged wheels, 
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The mestizo driver of the autocar slowed 
his vehicle, blowing his horn. We had passed 
in and out of jungles—which looked too dry 
for jungles, this not being the rainy season— 
and now, as we neared a native clearing, 
there was a cow on the track. A supercargo 
who passed for brakeman reached a long foot 
forward from the front platform and booted 
the bovine off the right of way. 

We rolled on. A crane posed beside an 
irrigation ditch. Hibiscus flamed (proper 
verb for tropic tales) beside a native In- 
dian hut, four shaky walls with a reed 
roof. A goat was asleep in the hot front 
yard. Soon we were approaching a company 
town, with clean, white, wooden houses, a 
vast grassy square, a commissary, and a 
school. 

The natives who lived here and worked 
for the United Fruit Co. were of every pig- 
mentation, from light complexion, prepond- 
erantly Spanish, through Indian bronze to 
Negro black. They were being paid the 
highest wages of any agricultural workers 
in Honduras, and the same applied in Guate- 
mala. No magnificent sum, but twice the 
wages of coffee plantation workers. Not 
many, to be sure, rose to executive rank. 

We inspected the fruit company's Lance- 
tilla experimental station in the course of our 
journey, mile on mile of plantings of every 
tropically useful wood, fiber, or frult—teak 
and mahogany saplings, the perfume-base 
Elang Elang, abaca for hemp, varieties of ca- 
cao and coffee and bamboo. Some of these 
could one day become major money crops for 
Central America. That is, if nationalist pride 
permitted. 

We saw acre on acre of African oll palm, 
whose berry-like fruit is pressed to produce a 
thick oil which becomes cooking fat and soap. 
Finally, we saw miles and miles of banana 
plantations, in Honduras, Costa Rica, and 
Guatemala, and watched the fat green stems 
being hurried—by railroad, truck, or river- 
jumping conveyor belts—to the waiting spic- 
and-span banana freighters. 

The scope of activities reminded one of the 
big oil company operations in Saudi Arabia, 
This empires runs 400 miles of railroad in 
Honduras alone, repairs Its own rolling stock, 
mixes its millions of gallons of tree spray, 
operates schools and hospitals, runs company 
stores, keeps dairy cattle, grows firewood, 
maintains its great white fleet of ships, 
some with tourist accommodations, and has 
its own wireless company. 

A company as big as this could throw Its 
weight around dangerously if it wished. But 
it now maintains correct, cooperative, and 
friendly relations with Honduras, Costa Rica, 
Panama. It has just signed a new contract 
with Costa Rica, increasing its Income-tax 
contribution to the national treasury. In 
Guatemala there are old grievances, stem- 
ming from the long harsh rule of the former 
Guatemalan dictator, Jorge Ubico. But 
those days are gone forever. 

Guatemala has plenty of opportunities for 
a bright, progressive future. Its rich coastal 
areas can grow boatloads of bananas and 
other tropical products. Outside capital and 
know-how are needed: whole banana planta- 
tions have to he flooded periodically to wipe 
out fungus. attacks; the plants have to be 
sprayed and irrigated (miles of pipe are laid 
throughout the flat acres); replanting is nec- 
essary when high winds devastate. Its crops 
need diversification, 

Guatemala is also a tourist's delight. Its 
capital city, 5,000 exhilarating feet in the 
air on a broad plateau, with two ancient 
volcanoes brooding on the horizon, has a 
climate which is close to that ideal: per- 
petual spring. Its new tourist hotels are 
charming. Its ancient Spanish capital in 
the hilis, Antigua, partially wrecked by 
earthquake, is a treasure house of Spanish 
colonial architecture and customs. Its 
Mayan ruins are close at hand. And mar- 
ket day among the Indians at Chichicaste- 
mango has you mingling with the colorful 
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but superstitious crowds of long-lost cen- 
turies. 

Will the ultranationalism of Guatemala, 
influenced by Moscow's propaganda, curtail 
and limit Guatemala’s normal development? 
Obviously if Guatemala wants to oust the 
frult company, expropriate all foreign firms 
and try to operate without foreign capital 
or advice, that is the prerogative of a free 
country—so long as it pays just compen- 
sation, and so long as it does not become 
a menace to inter-American security. 

Our traveling editors interviewed Prof. 
José Figueres of Costa Rica (who shortly aft- 
erward became President of that republic). 
Señor Figueres sald no Central American re- 
public wanted anything to do with North 
American carpetbaggers who came down 
there, exploited the country in the interests 
of making a fast buck, and then pulled out. 
But the companies that came to stay, and 
to benefit, or bulld up the native economies, 
such as Sears, Roebuck or the United Fruit 
Co., he welcomed, providing they behaved 
themselves. 

Is there any question as to which attl- 
tude better serves the genuine interests of 
the people—that of Costa Rica or that of 
Guatemala? 


Arms Budget Inadequate for Needs in 
Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my remarks an article written 
by John Harriman appearing in the 
Boston Globe of June 21, 1954. 

I have repeatedly said in and out of 
the House of Representatives: “That if 
we err, it is better to err on the side of 
strength than weakness”; also, “the 
Communist mind is the mind of a world 
killer’; also, the only thing the Com- 
munists respect is what they fear, and 
that is strength and power greater than 
they possess.” 

The article follows: 

Anus BUDGET INADEQUATE FOR NEEDS IN 

Crisis 


(By John Harriman) 


Don't take the administration's military 
budget, Just passed by Congress, as the last 
word on armament spending in the fiscal 
year beginning July 1. 

To be sure, this measure will be signed 
by President Eisenhower after minor difer- 
ences between Senate and House versions 
are ironed out in conference. But already 
the military policy which this bill reficcts 
is being restudied in the Pentagon and Na- 
tional Security Council. And unless we are 
to trifle with the national security, we are 
bound to see requests for larger appropria- 
tions, probably within the next 12 weeks. 

ARMY CUT BACK FROM 20 TO 17 DIVISIONS 

The administration's military budget as it 
now stands makes significant reduction in 
our armed strength. 

It cuts total military spending from last 
year by $5,500,000,000, down to about $29,- 
200,000,000 in the Senate version. 

Most of this cut comes out of the Army, 
which is to be pruned back from 20 to 17 
divisions. (An amendment offered by Sen- 
_ator KENNEDY to limit the cut to one divi- 
sion was defeated.) 
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The Air Force comes off relatively better, 
losing only $185 million. The Navy gets a 
little more money than in the current fiscal 


year. 

But the important thing is to realize the 
background against which these cuts are to 
take place, the fact that we face an unpre- 
dictable destiny in southeast Asia, and are 
currently engaged in the most delicate nego- 
tlat ions in Europe. 

If ever we have needed military strength 
to back up our diplomatic negotiations, it 
is now. While to reduce our land forces 
to 17 divisions would seem like nothing but 
an engraved invitation to aggression by the 
Chinese. 

OUR STRENGTH IN COMPARISON WITH RUSSIA'S 

Actually, even at present levels of arma- 
ment expenditure we are losing ground in 
military strength in relation to the Soviet 
Union. 

As against our 20 divisions (and proposed 
17 divisions), the Soviet Union can muster 
22 divisions in East Germany alone. Total 
Russian strength is 175 divisions, 65 of which 
are armored. And this force is backed up 
by 85 satellite divisions, not, of course, in- 
cluding the Chinese. 

R a has 20,000 planes ready to go com- 
pared to our 10,000. Annual production is 
usually put at 5,000 in the Soviet Union, 
against 6,000 here. 

Furthermore, Russia's air arm is almost 
entirely jet, including a new four-jet inter- 
continental bomber capable of round-trip 
filghts to the United States. Russia has 
also the world’s largest submarine fleet, and 
her guided-missile program is said to equal 
our own. 

In H-bomb development we are said to 
be only about 1 year ahead. : 

And all of this, of course, does not take 
into account the growing power of China. 

In a world in which peace seems increas- 
ingly dependent on a balance of power, it 
is inconceivable that we shall sit tight on 
this new military budget, and watch the 
scales of strength tip more and more in 
favor of our antagonists. So count on 
further requests for military appropriations, 
Probably before the present Congress ad- 
Journs. 


The Ohio Society Sons of the American 
Revolution Answer Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, my long- 
time friend, Mr. Charles A. Jones, of 
Columbus, Ohio, has sent me the result 
of what I think is a very interesting poll. 
Mr. Jones for years was the administra- 
tive assisant to a distinguished Ohio 
United States Senator, and while serving 
in that capacity he showed remarkable 
talent in keeping in touch with public 
Opinion. 

Mr. Jones says that the Ohio Society 
Sons of the American Revolution tried 
an experiment during the past few 
Months. Early in January the presi- 
dent, Mr. Thomas A. Calhoun, of Dayton, 
Mailed to each member a questionnaire 
dealing with pertinent public questions. 
This questionnaire was designed to avoid 
any partisan basis. 

A 43 percent return was received on 
the 1,400 questionnaires sent out. The 
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general protection of things American is 
evidenced in the answers to many of the 
questions. 

Regardless of the attitude of the mem- 
bers of the Ohio Society Sons of the 
American Revolution on any of the 
specific questions in the three general 
areas, the majority of the members, 51.3 
percent, held favorable opinions toward 
the present Republican administration 
in Washington. Only 3 percent were op- 
posed without qualification to the 
policies and action of the present na- 
tional administration; 15 percent were of 
the opinion that the present administra- 
tion had served an insufficient length of 
time to overtly criticize the administra- 
tive function; 14.1 percent were of the 
opinion that more diligent work was 
needed by the administration; 2.4 per- 
cent indicated that the motivations of 
the present Federal governing unit was 
based on pure politics, and only a very 
few members, 0.9 percent, thought the 
New Deal influences of the previous ad- 
ministration were evidenced in the 
attitude and actions of the current Re- 
publican administration. 


The thinking of the Ohio society on 
this particular question is basically the 
same regardless of the area of environ- 
ment. The opinions expressed were in 
fundamental agreement whether the 
member lived in a small town or metro- 
politan area within the State of Ohio or 
outside the environs of the State. 


Comments on the activities of the present 
administration in Washington 


[Expressed in percentages] 


Metro; 
Out of State 


In the more specific and delimited area 
of questioning on internationalism, al- 
most three-fourths—70.1 percent—of the 
members were emphatic in the belief 
that the United States should main- 
tain membership in the United Nations. 
However, the members were not as firm- 
ly convinced that the United States 
should continue to supply direct, tangi- 
ble economic aid to the members of the 
U. N. The members were about evenly 
divided in fayor—38.3 percent—and op- 
posed—35.6 percent—to economic aid to 
foreign countries. 


Do you believe the United States should 
remain in the United Nations? 


Metropolitan areas 
Out of Stato 
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arg you favor continued foreign military 


Ohio Yes No Qualified 
Small towns 47.8 25.7 20.5 
Metropofitan areas... 52,3 23.9 23.8 
Out of Stato 47.8 25.7 26.5 


The internal security of the United 
States is a subject of great concern to 
all citizens of the country and even more 
pertinent to the members of the Sons 
of the American Revolution. The cur- 
rent issue of subversive infiltration into 
the governmental and defense function 
tends to make questions concerning this 
issue more pronounced in importance. 
The importance and interest of this area 
of questioning is indicated by the fact 
that more of the members answered the 
questions pertaining to national security 
than any other group of questions on the 
survey. 93.8 percent of the members 
favored the investigations by the Un- 
American Activities Committee. 


Do you favor the Un-American Activities 
Committee investigations? ý 


Ohio 


Bmgh towns 
Metropolitan areas. 
Out of State. 


On the question of taxation the re- 
plies are as follows: 

The question: 

Do you believe we should cut taxes first 
and balance the budget later? 


Would you approve higher Federal taxes 
needed to balance the budget? 


Ohio Yes No Qualifica 
Small towns. — 41.3 51.4 7.3 
Metropolitan areas... 40.0 54. 3 5.7 
Out of Stato 42.9 46,4 10.7 


EM 
On the question of economic assistance 
to the farmer through the price support 
program, over one-half, 53.3 percent of 
the members were directly opposed to 
this type of program. However, over 
one-third, 33.6 percent, did favor price 
maintenance for products from the farm, 
Do you favor farm price supports? 


Ohio Yes No Qualified 
Small towns ae 37.0 52.9 10.1 
Metropolitan areas 34.0 62.4 13,6 
Out of State 23.6 60. 0 16.4 


ST U — 

On Government assistance through 
social-security programs, 55.9 percent 
advocated a more inclusive type of cover- 
age than the present program which 
excludes farmers and professional work- 
ers, 30.4 percent indicated acceptance of 
the present type of security benefits and 
saw no need for change. 
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Should social security be broadened to 
include groups not now covered? 


Small towns... 
Metropolitan areas... 
Out of State >> 


Two other questions were asked of 
the Ohio society members which present 
problems of classification in the three 
general groups, enumerated previously. 
These questions are of national and in- 
ternational importance. The outgrowth 
of such legislation affects our relations 
with the rest of the world and our in- 
ternal security. The member opinion 
was sought on the controversial Bricker 
amendment and the McCarran-Walters 
Immigration Act. A majority of the 
members favored the proposed Bricker 
amendment 86.6 percent to 11.1 percent, 
which is designed to protect the consti- 
tutional rights of American citizens. 

On the McCarran-Walters Act, 74.8 
percent of the members polled opposed a 
more liberal admission of immigrants 
and only 16.2 percent favor any changes 
in the restrictive nature of the Immigra- 
tion Act. 


He Should Be Admiral 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT HALE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Boston Herald of June 22, 1954: 

He SHOULD BE ADMIRAL 


Most of us still think of the world as we 
saw it first in the classroom—iaid out in a 
line, North America, the Atlantic, Europe, 
Asia, the Pacific. We hardly think of the 
white space at the north as being anything 
at all. 

But the men in the Pentagon and the 
Kremlin see a different world. They look at 
a polar-projection map, the map of the air 
age, and see the might of both East and 
West concentrated in a small circle around 
the Arctic. They see a comparatively few 
air miles instead of many ocean miles sepa- 
rating continents. 

The Arctic will almost certainly be a major 
battleground in another war. We have offi- 
cially recognized that, putting our air de- 
fenses first in the Arctic, giving highest 
priority to bases at Thule in north Green- 
land and elsewhere. 

Yet we have few men who really know 
the top of the world and we have not paid 
proper honor to those who have taught us 
what we know. The Alr Force's Bernt Bal- 
chen Is still a colonel buried in a Pentagon 
office although the Air Force, day in and day 
out, depends in large part on work he has 
done, 

One of the few men who have taught us 
about the Arctic ls New England's own Don- 
ald B. MacMillan, 80 years old this Septem- 
ber, who will leave on his 30th trip to the 
Arctic Saturday. 

His ship will be filled with scientists who 
will bring back another load of informa- 
tion—facts which will be of vital importance 
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to all services as they plan to defend the 
free world in an air age. 

In the past his knowledge—and the knowl- 
edge of the hundreds of young men he has 
either taken to the north or inspired to 
study the Arctic—has served our country 
well in many levels. 

He himself wrote an Eskimo dictionary 
which was distributed to our servicemen in 
the north. During the last war he served 
in the Navy and was influential in many 
ways. For example, his command took 10,000 
aerial photographs of Labrador, Baffin Land 
and Greenland coast. He worked on Arctic 
fighting plans and helped choose sites for 
eventual bases. 

As a scientist, a military man, a citizen, 
a teacher and as one of the last great ex- 
plorers he deserves every honor the Nation 
can give him. Senator Payne, of Maine, 
with the support of other Senators includ- 
ing SALTONSTALL, KENNEDY, and Broces, has 
a bill to make Donald MacMillan a rear 
admiral. ~ Maine's Representative Hate has 
a similar bill in the House. 

There is no title which can reward “Dan” 
MacMillan properly for what he has done 
for his country and for the free world. An 
admiral in every sense except name, he 
should be so recognized as he once more sails 
north to push forward the borders of man’s 
knowledge. 


Illegal Entrants Going Home, Officers 
Believe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


EON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we recently passed a wetback 
control bill aimed at making possible a 
more workable system for employing 
legal Mexican agricultural workers in 
this country. There was considerable 
opposition to such legislation, which 
stated that our action would do little to 
help control this admittedly deplorable 
situation, whereby thousands of illegal 
aliens were coming into this country in 
search of work. Those of us who live 
along the Mexican border are pleased to 
note that the vast majority of farmers 
have availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity to hire legal workers, and have thus 
helped to dry up the conditions that 
made this influx possible. Under unani- 
mous consent, I insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the following news item 
from the San Diego Union of June 17, 
1954: 

ILLEGAL ENTRANTS GOING HOME, OFFICERS 
BELIEVE—ONLY 400 CAPTURED First Day IN 
Country; IMPERIAL Gers 830 
Six hundred United States border patrol 

officers yesterday started an intensive drive 

to round up wetbacks in San Diego and Im- 

perial Counties but found most illegal en- 

trants had already fled the area. 

Officers in charge of the operation which 
will spread later to other parts of the State, 
sald a majority of wetbacks had apparently 
returned to Mexico or moved on to other 
parts of California during the much-publi- 
clzed 7-day period of grace. 

FOUR HUNDRED APPREHENDED 

In San Diego County, 200 border patrol- 
men fanned out in squad car, jeep. airplane 
and on horseback but by nightfall had appre- 
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hended only 400 wetbacks. A normal day's 
haul is 700. 

In Imperial County, 375 inspectors searched 
the El Centro border-patrol area but rounded 
up only 880 aliens, far below a normal day's 
haul of 1,800. 

“The illegals sure took head“ commented 
Herman Landon, Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service district director, who was in 
El Centro to supervise the roundup. “They 
scattered in every direction.” 


DRIVE TO CONTINUE 


Landon estimated that the all-out drive 
would continue in Imperial and San Diego 
Counties for about a week. Then the addi- 
tional patrolmen, who were brought here 
from throughout the country, will move to 
northern sections of the State to continue 
the roundup. 

Ranches and industries are key targets in 
the drive. Flying squads of patrolmen con- 
verged on hotels in Coronado and San Diego 
which have frequently employed aliens as 
busboys and other types of labor. But only 
a handful were found. 

Seven planes flew over desolate mountain 
and desert terrain to spot wetbacks for radio- 
equipped jeeps and patrolmen on horseback, 
Uniformed patrolmen began a systematic 
check of ranches and farms in the area, 


LARGEST ATTEMPTED 


Justice Department officials, who ordered 
the mass roundup, sald it was the largest 
ever attempted in California. 

Landon estimated that about 2,000 wet- 
backs would be rounded up in southern Call-. 
fornia during the day, compared with 2,050 
on Wednesday, the day before the drive 
started. 

He said about 1,000 aliens a day will be 
transported to Nogales. From there they 
will be deported by train to the interior of 
Mexico. . 

SUPPLY AMPLE 


Landon said ample quantities of Mexican 
contract labor is available at Mexicali to 
meet the needs of California growers. 

Harlan Carter, border patrol chief in 
Washington, was in El Centro coordinating 
the drive there. Although most of the addi- 
tional patrolmen will move north within a 
week, he said, “we intend to keep enough 
patrolmen here to keep the area clean.” 

Joseph L. Van Orshoven is in charge of the 
roundup in San Diego County. His sector 
aiso includes part of Riverside County. 

AREAS INCLUDED 


The Conchella Valley and Yuma areas are 
included in the El Centro sector. Landon 
said the patrol was checking 265 miles of 
border between San Diego and the Arizona 
line. 

In June of 1051 the Government resorted 
to a wetback airlift in an attempt to dis- 
courage allens from flocking across the bor- 
der. Wet backs were flown from the Im- 
perlal Valley to Guadalajara, 1,100 miles 
south of the border, but the experiment was 
soon abandoned. 


Statement of Principle Made by Hon. 
Gardner R. Withrow, of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, inas- 
much as I have announced my candidacy 
for renomination and election to Con- 
gress on the Republican ticket, I want 
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to take this opportunity to make a brief 
but formal statement as to principles, 
which is as follows: 

In my judgment, the American peo- 
ple voted for a change in 1952. I re- 
garded my own reelection to Congress as 
a mandate to help give them that change. 
I have workéd toward that end. 

Insofar as I have felt that the policies 
of the Eisenhower administration con- 
tributed to this much-needed change, 
I have supported them—and will con- 
tinue to do so. 

I have supported the administration 
economy measures and tax program as 
the basis of sound national prosperity. 
I have supported administration efforts 
to strengthen American military de- 
fenses, particularly through airpower 
and improved weapons. I have sup- 
ported and voted for the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project, which, under President 
Eisenhower's leadership, has finally be- 
come an assured reality, I have sup- 
ported any move which gave promise 
of a firmer and more realistic foreign 
policy and have especially commended 
the President’s pledge to recognize the 
congressional authority to declare war. 

On the other hand, insofar as I have 
felt that administration policies have 
failed to accomplish the much-needed 
change or have continued the discredited 
Truman-Acheson foreign program, I 
have opposed those policies and will con- 
tinue to do so. What I believed to be 
wrong in 1952, I still believe to be wrong 
in 1954. 

I have opposed, and will continue to 
oppose, the giveaway of American re- 
sources, tax funds, and manpower to 
unreliable, fair-weather allies who seek 
continued handouts from Uncle Sam but 
direct their policy of appeasement only 
to America's enemies. 

I have supported, insofar as opportu- 
nity has afforded—and will continue to 
support—the Bricker amendment. I be- 
lieve it is absolutely necessary to have 
a constitutional guaranty that the Con- 
stitution cannot be nullified by treaty 
Provisions or executive agreements, 

I have opposed, and will continue to 
oppose, subjecting American servicemen 
to the courts and judicial processes of 
foreign countries, where rights guaran- 
teed all Americans by the Constitution 
are jeopardized or destroyed. 

I have supported, and will continue to 
support, congressional investigations of 
Communist subversion and infiltration. 
Whatever improvements may be possible 
in such investigative procedures should 
be made. These Congressional investi- 
ations are the one safeguard available 
against Executive indifference to this 
Communist peril and the one principal 
Means of public knowledge and under- 
standing of this threat. 

We all recognize agriculture as being 
basic. The prosperity of the entire Na- 
tion is dependent upon it, and that 
dairying comprises an important seg- 
Ment of agriculture. I firmly believe 
that dairy products should be supported 
under the same system as basic com- 
Modities. In the next few weeks we will 
know definitely the manner in which 
dairying and associated activities will be 
handled by the Congress, 
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It is necessary for the prosperity of 
the Nation that labor-management rela- 
tions shall be harmonious in that each 
should recognize the rights of the other. 
I have always worked toward that end. 

My office has always rendered service 
to the public of this district without re- 
gard to their political affiliations. That 
policy will be continued. 


Resolutions Adopted at the 65th Annual 
Convention of the Nebraska Stock 
Growers Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I include a portion of some reso- 
lutions adopted at the 65th annual con- 
vention of the Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association at Chadron, Nebr., June 10 
to 12, 1954. Attached are the resolu- 
tions which I commend to my colleagues 
for their reading: 

STATEMENT OF Potter 


We, your committee on resolutions, believe 
it appropriate to call attention again to the 
policies, objectives, and beliefs of this as- 
sociation. 

The object of the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association shall be to promote unity of 
purpose of cattlemen; to foster and to pro- 
tect the interest of all cattle breeders 
and producers of the State of Nebraska; to 
seek to improve the general merit, and ex- 
tend the favorable reputation of Nebraska 
cattle; and do all things necessary to ad- 
vance the prosperity of the industry. 

This committee desires to reaffirm these 
purposes and objectives of this association 
and that it will continue to be Its alm to 
vigorously promote this interest and welfare 
of Nebraska cattlemen. 

It has been through the organized efforts 
of the members of the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association that the promotion and pro- 
tection of the livestock interests have been 
achieved. 

Thus, we summon all Nebraska cattlemen 
to become members of the association and to 
be more closely united to safeguard and to 
further their industry, always keeping in 
mind the general welfare and prosperity of 
our State. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL AND OFFICERS 


Be it hereby resolved, That all of the acts 
and proceedings of the executive council 
and the officers of the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association since the last annual meet- 
ing on June 11, 12, 13, 1953, in Omaha, Nebr., 
as set forth in the respective minutes of the 
Nebraska Stock Growers Association in 
furtherance thereof, be and the same hereby 
are fully ratified, approved, and confirmed. 

BUY AMERICAN 


Whereas the appropriation for the armed 
services for several years carried a Buy Amer- 


ican provision, which resulted in large pur- 


chases of beef for the Armed Forces; and 
Whereas the freetraders are now attacking 
this provision: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we urge the continuation 
of this program in order to continue this 
outiet for beef. 
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NATIONAL LIVESTOCK AND MEAT BOARD 
Whereas the National Livestock and Meat 
Board is carrying on an extensive program 
of research for the purpose of expanding the 


nutritional knowledge of meat and is con- 


ducting extensive merchandising and meat 
cookery programs, and is performing many 
educational and promotional activities that 
place meat as the most important food in a 
well-balanced diet; and 

Whereas the National Livestock and Meat 
Board is doing a very constructive service to 
our industry and is dependent upon volun- 
tary contributions of livestock producers, 
feeders, and packers for its financial support: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association fully endorse the work of the 
National Livestock and Meat Board. 

AMERICAN NATIONAL BEEF PROMOTION 

Whereas there is a well-recognized need 
for more intensive promotion of beef and a 
broader public relations campaign, for more 
intensive research in the field of marketing 
and for the developing of new uses for beef 
and its byproducts; and 

Whereas the American National Cattle- 
men's Association has appointed a market- 
ing committee to head up their beef promo- 
tion program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend the American 
National Cattlemen's Association for their 
leadership in beef promotion and urge our 
members to cooperate in it. 

NATIONAL LIVESTOCK TAX COMMITTEE 


Whereas the work of the National Live- 
stock Tax Committee relating to the prob- 
lems of capital gains allowance on the sale 
of breeding stock has been most important, 
effective and in the interest of our industry: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association do particularly commend and 
thank the National Livestock Tax Committee 
for its effort and congratulate the said com- 
mittee and express our hope that the com- 
mittee will continue its good work in all tax 
matters of national importance, affecting 
our industry, with continuing success. 

AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE ADVERTISING 
PROGRAM 


Whereas the American Meat Institute has 
carried on a broad advertising campaign 
which reaches millions of American consum- 
ers through foremost publications and na- 
tional radio program, stressing the impor- 
tance of the producer in contributing to the 
health and economy of the Nation in meat 
production; and 

Whereas this advertising Is a benefit to 
every producer and feeder in the meat- 
animal industry: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Association expresses its thanks and 
appreciation for this advertising. 

WORLD TRADE 

Whereas It is vital, not only to the United 
States but to the whole world, that the 
United States economy be maintained at its 
strongest during these times of world unrest; 
and 

Whereas the country cannot compete with 
the products of low-paid foreign labor: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we restate our position that 
the promotion of world trade must not en- 
danger the standards of the American work- 
ingman, American industry, or American 
agriculture, but must be done within the 
area of protection for these groups. 

ECONOMY 

Whereas the United States has for a num- 
ber of years been making large appropria- 
tions for defense purposes and for foreign 
aid of various kinds; and 

Whereas it now appears that many billions 
of dollars of the American taxpayers’ money 
has been squandered on foreign aid; and 
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Whereas the present administration has 
promised the American people that it would 
reduce taxes and balance the budget: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress to 
scrutinize all appropriations for foreign aid 
with the view of eliminating many billions 
of dollars as gifts and handouts to countries 
now able to provide for and protect them- 
selves. Only through the elimination of 
such gifts and handouts can our expendi- 
tures be reduced, our budget balanced, and 
the solvency of the Republic maintained. 

' PRICE SUPPORTS 

Whereas the Nebraska Stock Growers Asso- 
ciation has traditionally opposed Govern- 
ment controls and subsidies; and 

Whereas it is economically unsound for 
the Government to maintain support prices 
on any agricultural commodities that will 
guarantee the producer of that commodity a 
profit, thereby creating a surplus: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That In order to reestablish a 
sound agricultural economy as a long-range 
program, we recommend immediate action 
by the Congress to amend the present law 
to provide for flexible price supports on 
agricultural commodities to be determined 
annually by the Secretary of Agriculture be- 
fore the crops are planted. 

GOVERNMENT BEEF BUYING 


Whereas the Government's beef buying 
program, which came to á close after pur- 
chases of about 250 million pounds of beef, 
representing about 860,000 of the lower-grade 
beef animals, has been of great value to the 
cattle industry in bolstering sagging cattle 
prices; and 

Whereas this program is not at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayer because purchases were 
made (1) with section 32 funds derived from 
import duties on cattle, beef, and beef prod- 
ucts and (2) with a small percentage of 
foreign-aid funds already voted; and 

Whereas most of the purchases under this 
program have been for school lunches and 
the remainder for foreign aid. We believe 
the public benefits by the school-lunch pro- 
gram and that it is better to send beef than 
dollars to needy foreign nations: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That In conducting the program 
this year, the Department of Agriculture 
should plan purchases to coincide with an- 
ticipated major runs of cows and grass beef 
to market and should contract for a future 
limited delivery date on a market-cost plus 
basis. 

SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 

Whereas the administration has presented 
a plan to Congress, which, if enacted into 
law, will make ranchers and farmers subject 
to the Social Security Act; and 

Whereas we believe such legislation to be 
unnecessary and not desired by self-em- 
ployed farmers and ranchers: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Nebraska Stock Growers Association, in con- 
vention assembled, are opposed to any such 
amendment; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to each of our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives In Congress and that they con- 
sider it a request to do everything in their 
power to defeat such proposal or any similar 
plan. 

SENATE BILL 3504 


Whereas section 317 of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act of 1921, as amended, does not 
give adequate opportunity to Inspect for 
brands on cattle shipped into Nebraska from 
other States; and 

Whereas Senate bill 3504 as introduced by 
Senator Bowginc on May 24, 1954, will make 
for better administration of the law and per- 
mit better inspection: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That this assoclation go on rec- 
ord as favoring the passage of Senate bill 
3504; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed 
to write the Members of Congress from Ne- 
braska urging them to get every possible 
support on the bill. 

DISEASE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Whereas livestock and livestock products 
account for from two-thirds to three-fourths 
of Nebraska's farm and ranch income; and 

Whereas animal diseases are becoming a 
greater problem every year, and losses suf- 
fered therefrom are especially of economic 
importance in this time of lower prices; and 

Whereas we feel our present research is not 
keeping up with livestock diseases: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our legislative committee 
and executive council take whatever action 
they deem nec to correct this situation, 
and to work with our legislature and other 
State agencies to vigorously further a better 
and more complete animal disease research 
program, 


High, Fixed Price Supports Dangerous 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union of June 21, 1954: 

Hren, Freep PRICE Supports DANGEROUS 


When man subsisted primarily on leaves 
and roots, the appendix performed a neces- 
sary digestive function. Now it can be a 
menace. 

During World War II when the United 
States was supplying food to more than half 
the world, high, rigid farm-price supports 
were required to stimulate the necessary 
farm production. Now, however, wartime 
farm-production stimulants endanger the 
health of the national economy. 

An idea of just how dangerous they are 
can be had from President Eisenhower's re- 
cent statement that the Government is 
spending $30,000 an hour—every hour—jJust 
to store agricultural surpluses. 

There are many aspects of price supports 
which are glossed over by the articulate 
spokesmen for the farmer who, headquar- 
tered in Washington offices, seek to pressure 
Congress and mold public opinion, 

One neglected aspect is that rigid price 
supports affect crops which constitute only 
23 percent of the farmers’ income. Only 
wheat, corn, cotton, rice, tobacco, and pea- 
nuts enjoy 90 percent parity support. 

Another fact which we do not hear 
Charles Brannan, and other New and Fair 
Dealers, mention is that the present fixed 
supports encourage farmers to produce crops 
for which their land is not suited. 

Here is economic waste. Its industrial 
counterpart would exist if all the machine 
shops which mushroomed up to satisfy the 
Government's need for war materiel, still 
continued to produce the same old parts, 

President Eisenhower and Ezra Benson 
know the facts of farm economics—that a 
lot of small producers must sell to a rela- 
tively small number of buyers; that the pro- 
duction cycle is long and resists adjustment; 
that weather exerts great influence, 
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Because they know these things, they want 
price supports for farmers. They want flex- 
ible supports to permit prices to be adjusted 
to the realities. They want farmers to pro- 
duce for the consumers, not the Government. 
The present program cost the Government 
$2.8 billion during the last 12 months. Is it 
any wonder that the President thinks it’s 
time for a change? 


The Crisis in the Textile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 9, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following testimony on behalf of the 
Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, 
in support of H. R. 9430, presented by 
Mr. John W. Edelman, Washington rep- 
resentative of the Textile Workers Union 
of America, before the House Ways and 
Means Committee: 

Textile is again a sick industry. 

For a long and weary stretch of years dat- 
ing back into the twenties and all the way 
up to the postwar period—that ls right after 
World War Il—the textile industry was one 
of the Nation's most serious social and eco- 
nomic problem areas, 

Therefore, we say the present Illness in 
textiles is a recurrence of a malady whose 
causes are basically very much the same as 
those which caused the earlier ailments of 
this important and basic industry. As was 
pointed out so clearly by the New York Times 
in its editorial of June 7, a general revival 
of business prosperity would not of itself 
insure any substantial measure of recovery 
for the textile industry. 

Congress and the administration must se- 
riously grapple with this overall problem of 
economic maladjustment in the textile in- 
dustry. This will involve legislative and 
executive action in several different fields. 

One immediately urgent and necessary ac- 
tion by the Congress for the relief of the 
unemployed textile workers, and to help the 
very considerable areas of our economy where 
textile plants are located, is the substantial 
improvement and standardization of our un- 
employment-compensation laws. 

As one of the principal affiliates of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, the 
Textile Workers Union of America strongly 
supports and urges enactment of H. R. 9430, 
introduced by Representative Aime J. Foranp 
and by almost 90 other Members of the House 
of Representatives, 

This union advocates passage of H. R. 9430 
both as a very necessary prop for our total 
economy during this period of mounting un- 
employment and as a long-delayed measure 
of social justice. In addition, we point out 
that there would be a very special value to 
the roughly 1 million textile workers scat- 
tered in some 30 States who have been suf- 
fering in varying degrees, depending on the 
particular branch of the Industry, from & 
steadily contracting demand for the products 
which their plants manufacture, 

It is not appropriate in this statement to 
attempt to set forth In any detall the whole 
range of the problems of the textile industry. 
We merely refer to certain aspects of these 
difficulties which illustrate the need for 
prompt improvement both of the average 
amount of unemployment benefits and on 
increase in the number of weeks which the 
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unemployed worker may be paid these bene- 
fits. 


For instance, one important branch of the 
textiles is suffering critically and simulta- 
neously from a contraction in the demand 
Tor its products plus the institution of sweep- 
ing technological changes which drastically 
reduce the number of employees needed to 
produce a given volume of goods. 

We call the attention of the Ways and 
Means Committee to the situation in the 
rayon section of our industry. 

In Cumberland, Md., we have a synthetic- 
fiber plant which when first established prob- 
ably employed a greater number of men and 
women in one location than in any other 
mill of its kind in the country. Five years 
ago this establishment employed a force of 
8,000. Today, after new processes have been 
installed the plant can produce as much, if 
not more, than it did 5 years ago with a work 
force of 4,000, or half of the number em- 
ployed before the most recent technical 
changes were made. 

This further point should be made about 
the Cumberland plant. Because of the wide- 
spread slum in demand for acetate fibers, 
this mill has been obliged to curtail its op- 
eration and the number of people who are 

“today actually working is not more than 
1,400 persons. 

Four years ago, when the first drastic lay- 
off occurred in Cumberland, the Textile 
Workers Union of America interested prac- 
tically all of the appropriate agencies of 
government in making an extensive study 
of this particular area with a view to devel- 
oping alternative types of employment. The 
city of Cumberland, the county of Allegheny, 
and the Free State of Maryland, all coop- 
erated in that study, as did the local busi- 
ness community and the entire body of 
organized labor. The most diligent efforts 
have been expended on this problem. No 
substantial ameliorative measures have re- 
sulted from all this study and effort, and 
today Cumberland is probably even worse off 
than before the first major layoffs occurred. 

In Marcus Hook, Pa., the American Viscose 
Corp. is In the process of permanently and 
completely closing down its plant, owing to 
the precipitate drop in demand, which has 
overtaken the acetate section of the syn- 
thetics industry. This big mill in Marcus 
Hook was the original plant in the chain now 
Operated by the Viscose Corp. For some time 
now, this unit has been working on with a 
reduced force, but even at that, the number 
of people who will be thrown out of jobs 
permanently at this point is about 1,400. 

Mr. Wesley W. Cook, director of the syn- 
thetic division of the Textile Workers Union 
of America estimates that nationwide the 
mills making the acetate type of fiber are 
Operating at less than 35 percent of normal 
Capacity. 

At this point, in our testimony, we wish 
to quote from a report made by the officers 
and executive council of the Textile Workers 
Union of America to its recent eighth bien- 
nial convention. This report is entitled 
“Depression in Textiles: A Warning to Amer- 
ica.” Herewith, we reproduce pertinent por- 
tions of this analysis: 

“Although the Amierican economy as a 
Whole operated in high gear through the 
first three quarters of the last 2 years, the 
textile industry did not. The Nation's out- 
Put broke all records as tremendous plant 
improvement and expansion programs were 
Completed; more people were employed than 
ever before, and consumer income reached 
new peaks, Yet the textile industry was un- 
able to sustain the level of activity it had 
Teached in the first quarter of 1951, when 
it was producing at an annual rate of 148 
Dillion yards of cotton, synthetic, and wool 
Woven fabrics. 

“Textile production declined in the second 
Quarter of 1952 to 78 percent of the first 
Quarter’s volume. Man-hours of work 

almost as much though employment 
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dropped only 12 percent, since about half 
the adjustment came through reduction in 
hours. There was a pickup at the end of 
1952 which touched its height in the first 
half of 1953, when production reached 90 
percent of the first quarter of 1951. The 
rise in man-hours was only slightly less and 
employment was at about 93 percent of the 
1951 level. But the recovery faltered and 
production declined through the last half 
of 1953 to 80 percent of the 1951 first quarter. 
By the end of 1953 employment had dropped 
more than total man-hours; employment was 
about 4 percent below the second quarter of 
1952 but man-hours were about equal. The 
overall contraction in production, accom- 
panied by many mill closings, has therefore 
begun to reflect itself sharply in complete 
liquidation of textile mill jobs.“ 
INDUSTRY DID NOT SHARE IN GROWTH OP 
CONSUMER DEMAND 


“Thus the textile industry was operating 
at a low level at a time when output in other 
major industries was slowed only by mate- 
rial shi or other production bottle- 
necks. In addition, the textile industry had 
failed to share equally in the growth of con- 
sumer demand stemming from the high 
level of economic prosperity. From 1939 
through 1953 our physical national product 
doubled and the consumer actually enjoyed 
70 percent more in services and goods, but 
the increase in textile yardage was only 
about 30 percent. 

“While the total number of workers ac- 
tually employed in the Nation rose from 45.8 
million in 1939 to 62 million in 1953—an in- 
crease of 35 percent—the number actually 
employed in the textile industry dropped by 
3 percent, with workers averaging less than 
40 hours a week. 

“As in the 1920's the textile industry was 
sick while the rest of the economy fiour- 
ished. Government, management, and the 
public, unfortunately, remained oblivious 
to the fact that this was a harbinger of more 
far-reaching economic difficulties. 
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“As a result, civilian per capita consump- 
tion of textiles (in terms of fibers) is only 
36 pounds in the postwar years in com- 
parison with 29 pounds before the war—a 
rise of 24 percent when compared with the 
50 percent rise in real per capital disposable 
income. 

“The heavy burden of consumer debt has 
also had a restrictive effect on textile con- 
sumption. Mortgages make first claim on 
the income of the more than 7 million 
families who have bought their own homes 
since the war. Between the end of 1945 and 
1953, the amount of mortgage debt outstand- 
ing on 1- to 4-family houses rose from $1814 
billion to $65 billion, 

“Other types of consumer debt have also 
dampened current expenditures. Consumer 
credit outstanding has soared in the last few 
years as more and more people have used 
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this means to automobiles, fur- 
niture, television sets, and household ap- 
plances. Total consumer credit rose from 
$5.7 billion at the end of 1945 to $28.9 billion 
at the end of 1953; automobiles alone 
account for $11 billion of this total. 

“Thus there is a total consumer-home- 
owner debt of nearly #95 billion, which takes 
a big bite out of consumers* current income. 
This reduces consumer expenditures for 
items which can be postponed, with apparel 
one of the chief victims. The proportion of 
the consumer's dollar spent on apparel has 
declined steadily since the war.“ 


Apparel expenditures as a percent of total 
consumer expenditures 


“For the last 4 years, the proportion spent 
on apparel has been below the prewar level 
(8.6 percent in 1939) .” 

DISILLUSIONMENT WITH NEW FIBER 


“The last 3 years have witnessed a series 
of aggressive advertising campaigns to pro- 
mote new textile fibers like orlon, dacron, 
acrilan and dynel. However, great irres- 
ponsibility has marked the launching of 
these new products as miracle fibers.’ Con- 
sumers found the claims for these synthetics 
to be exaggerated. Moreover, many spinning 
mills lacked proper equipment or know-how 
to process the new fibers, and often resorted 
to shortcuts which resulted in inferior yarn 
and fabric. 

“The widespread disillusionment of con- 
sumers hurt the market for these new fibers. 
Also creating confusion was the multitude 
of different blends of natural and synthetic 
fibers, generally marketed without reporting 
the proportion of each fiber or the special 
advantages offered, Nevertheless, the bulk- 
ing quality which enables the new fibers to 
be used as a wool substitute or for blends, 
plus their superior crease-resistance and 
launderability, makes them a formidable 
threat to the older fibers.” 


COTTON HAS RECOVERED PART OF THE MARKET 
PREVIOUSLY LOST TO RAYON 


“Spinners and weavers of wool, rayon and 
acetate have all suffered from the inroads 
of the new fibers. Although there is no as- 
surance that they will hold their present 
position, they have seriously upset the in- 
dustry, especially the older branches, and 
discouraged corsumer buying. Cotton, on 
the other hand, has recovered part of the 
market it had previously lost to rayon and 
acetate. 


Percentage distribution of fiber consumption 
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“In addition to the displacement of nat- 
ural fibers by synthetics, the textile indus- 
try has suffered from the substitution of 
nontextiles in various household and in- 
dustrial uses. Plastic film has made major 
inroads in the upholstery fabric market and 
in automobile seat covering and door panel- 
ing. When added to the earlier displace- 
ment in window and shower curtains and 
tablecloths, these developments assume 


major importance.” 
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WOOLEN AND WORSTEDS IN BAD SHAPE 

“Failure of the woolen and worsted 
branch o: the industry to protect its com- 
petitive position stands in marked con- 
trast to the success of the cotton interests 
in improving their styling, finishing and 
merchandising. With Government aid in 
studying the properties of cotton and its po- 
tential uses, growers and manufacturers co- 
operated in developing new processes and 
staging an effective promotion campaign. 
Research is needed in the wool field to im- 
prove its qualities with respect to shrinkage 
and mothproofing. Fabric design has lag- 
ged behind the times as domestic mills gen- 
erally gave up the initiative to foreign pro- 
ducers. While many woolens have been 
styled to meet the shift in consumer prefer- 
ence toward casual wear worsteds haye not 
yet been adequately adapted to this trend. 
Many mills are also unable to compete be- 
cause of obsolete plant and equipment. The 
woolen and worsted industry will have to 
bestir itself to meet the growing challenge 
of the newer synthetics. Creative answers 
must be forthcoming to the problems posed 
by product design, technology, merchandis- 
ing and sales promotion.” 


MILL LIQUIDATIONS 


“The rate of mill liquidations increased 
substantially in the last 2 years, leaving 
a train of ghost towns and some 50,000 
jobless workers. Management deficiencies 
which had been glossed over in the textile 
booms that followed World War II and the 
Korean war were glaringly exposed by inten- 
sified competition. Companies whose stock- 
holders enjoyed a bonanza in dividends from 
highly profitable operations in 1946-48 and 
1950-51 found that their failure to plow back 
sufficient funds to modernize plant and 
equipment left them at a serious disad- 
vantage in 1952-53. The necessity of cut- 
ting costs posed financial problems for which 
they had not prepared themselves and many 
mills were forced out of business.” 


FINANCIAL MANIPULATIONS CAUSED SOME 
CLOSINGS 

“A number of mills were liquidated as a 

result of deliberate schemes by management 

to achieve maximum financial gains. The 

welfare of the workers who had devoted the 


major portion of their lives to these mills. 


was ignored in the ruthless drive of a few 
men to profit from loopholes in our tax laws, 
under which capital gains (such as a gain 
from the sale of a plant) are taxed at only 
26 percent compared to a maximum rate of 
92 percent on ordinary Income. No consid- 
eration was given to the fate of communities 
whose entire economic life depended upon 
the operation of these mills. Instead, every 
opportunity was seized to exploit communi- 
ties in other parts of the country through 
acquisition of new plants and equipment 
paid for by industry-hungry towns which 
used their tax-exempt authority to float 
municipal bonds. 

“The pressure for cost reduction in the 
last 2 years resulted in the expenditure of 
over $500 million for plant improvement and 
expansion. The bulk of the postwar expan- 
sion program had been completed by 1951 so 
subsequent capital expenditures were con- 
centrated in improvement of existing facili- 
ties. Altogether the Industry has spent more 
than 63 ½ billion on new plant and machin- 
ery since the war. By the end of 1953 more 
than half the gross value of the industry's 
capital assets was made up of postwar in- 
stallations.” 

INDUSTRY HAS MODERNIZED 

“Along with improved technology the tex- 
tile industry has transformed its methods of 
Operating along the lines of the most modern 
American industries. Centralized controls 
have been instituted over scheduling and 
production, and systematic checks imposed 
on quality. Plant layouts have been re- 
vamped to provide a straight-line flow of 
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production. Materials handling has thereby 
been reduced to a minimum and, where ac- 
tually necessary, mechanical means have 
been substituted for labor. Technically 
trained supervisors and time study engineers 
have combined to tighten labor standards. 
Man-hour output has been substantially in- 
creased. With the decline in activity at the 
end of 1953 many companies pared their 
overhead and work force. Demands for 
higher machine assignments for workers 
were more numerousthan ever.“ 


FAILURE TO SECURE TARIFF RELIEF 

“To protect the industry from further 
destruction TWUA in 1953 requested the 
United States Tariff Commission to imple- 
ment a provision of the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and’ Trade which authorized rais- 
ing tarif rates on woolen and worsted fab- 
rics when imports exceed the ‘trigger point’ 
of 5 percent of production. This request 
was rejected on a technicality. Early in 
1954 the union again urged the commission 
to raise the tariff rate from 25 percent to 45 
percent as soon as imports in any weight 
category reach 5 percent. 

“While woolen and worsted imports have 
been rising, exports of cotton goods (the only 
textile item which the United States exports 
in substantial quantities) have been drop- 
ping sharply. Shipments of cotton fabrics 
declined from 802 million square yards in 
1951 to 762 million in 1952 and 630 million in 
1953, a drop of 21 percent in 2 years. Foreign 
markets for cotton goods have been contract- 
ing as domestic textile industries have been 
built up in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. Japan and India have expanded 
their capacity to a point where their exports 
exceed those of the United States. Great 
Britain’s industry is also geared to supply a 
larger portion of the world cotton goods 
market. The United States therefore faced 
a shrinking foreign market.” 


VIGOROUS ACTION BY GOVERNMENT NEEDED 

“The economic problems faced by the 
textile industry call for vigorous action by 
the Federal Government to aid in making 
the necessary adjustments. In the 1952 
Presidential election campaign, General 
Eisenhower made specific promises to aid 
distressed areas and to effectuate other 
policies leading toward a recovery in textiles. 

“In Lawrence, Mass., where more than 20 
percent of the labor force of 53,000 was un- 
employed as a result of woolen mill closings, 
the President had promised preference for 
distressed areas in obtaining Government 
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contracts. The Truman administration's 
policy of setting aside parts of contracts to 
be let in distressed areas had not been suf- 
ficient because of the requirement that the 
lowest bid be matched. At the end of 1953 
President Eisenhower announced he favored 
strengthening the set-aside program to assist 
distressed areas, but withdrew his support 
before any alleviation could be worked out. 
He explained that it was not his intention 
to offer special assistance to any area, but 
rather to improve conditions throughout 
the Nation; the only result was continued 
unemployment in Lawrence and other hard- 
hit cities.” 


DROP IN MAN-HOURS WORKED OVER 28 PERCENT 


We wish to offer herewith the most recent 
statistical compilation made by the research 
department of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, showing levels of employment and 
weekly manhours worked in 23 principal 
textile States. This compilation gives the 
figures on employment in the industry at 
about the high point in February 1951 as 
contrasted with the situation in April 1954. 
We can say to this Committee that since 
April the drop has continued. 

According to these data, there has been a 
reduction of employment in textiles in the 
United States between February 1951 and 
April 1954 of 21.2 percent. The drop in 
average weekly manhours in that same period 
has been even more severe. The decline 
in manhours is 28.2 percent. 

Although the economic blight which has 
overtaken textiles is nationwide, it is pain- 
fully clear that certain geographical areas 
are suffering much worse than others. The 
fact that the drop in employment and man- 
hours worked in the 6 New England States 
has been so severe is no doubt due largely to 
the fact that so large a proportion of the 
woolen and worsted mills of the country are 
located in that region. The woolen and 
worsted section by and large is the most 
badly hit portion of the industry and the 
type of manufacture which has experienced 
the most prolonged difficulties. 

In the New England States employment has 
dropped 39.7 percent between February 1951 
and April 1954, while manhours worked have 
been cut 44.2 percent. 

In the 9 most important textile-produc- 
ing States in the South-East there had been 
an 8.5 percent drop in employment between 
February 1951 and April 1954, while the 
manhours worked have been reduced in the 
same period 18.3 percent. 

We reproduce the table in full, herewith: 


TEXTILE WORKERS UNTON OF America, Restanca Department, New York, N. Y. 


Employment and average weekly man-hours in the textile mill products industry, by State, 
February 1951 and April 1954 


Employment (wage and salary 


Average weekly man-hours 


workers) 
Stale 
Febmary April Percent February Percent 
1951 10M change 1951 change 
Thousonds | Thousands 
United States 1 1, 365.0 1,075.0 


New England „„ 172, 4 
Mun 19.8 
New Hampshire 13.8 
Vermont. __. 3.0 
NM Nette 69.8 
Connectiout.. 2.0 
Jthode Island. . 1 

Middle Atlantle -nisenoninennennnn 220.1 
Non ‘Yor poses ipá oinik ene 65.6 
New Jersey... 46.0 
Fonnsylvania. 104.7 
GT 28 

SS —ͤ— 


1 Dats includes States not shown separate! 


y. 
3 Maine and Vermont sre not included in man-bour data because they are not available, 


* Not available, 


1954 
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Employment and average weekly man-hours in the textile mill ucts industry, by State. 
iy Februar 1961 and April 7064. Continued z 5 
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Employment and man- hour area totals are for those States for which data are available. Maryland and Louisi 
ana, which oa included in employment totals are excluded from man-hour totals because data are not avallabie. 


4 April 1944 figures aré not uvufluble. 


Figures shown are for March 1954. 


* Employment and man-hour totals are for those States for which such data aro available, 
1 Area totals nre for California, the only Far West State which reports such data. 


Source: State Departments of Labor and U. B. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


One other statistical table which we be- 
levye to be of considerable importance in 
connection with this testimony dealing with 
the general problem of unemployment in 
textiles is appended herewith. 

This table illustrates the wide variations in 
the different States in the average contribu- 
tion rate for unemployment insurance in the 
textile industry. We have used the latest 
data available in each case. Whereas in 
Rhode Island the rate was 2.7 percent, in 
Such competing States as Alabama, 
and South Carolina, average employer con- 
tribution rates ‘were respectively 1.02 per- 
cent, 1.21 percent, and 1.23 percent in 1952: 


Average contribution rates for unemploy- 
ment insurance in the textile mill products 
industry 


Btate 


e OMM eth eh nh 


PELLIS EELEE EP EELEE EPRI AEE] 


Missouri... 
New Hampshire. 


rere. pa ppt pt, 


woe, e. Bab, 
SEBRR22ZSSR=z 


rm. P; 


Bouree: U. B. Burean of Employment Security; from 
fable published on p, 111 of Seines Financo Committee 
heurige on Employment Security Administrative Fi- 
Dancing Act, March 1074, and typewritten table dated 

br, U, 1854, Tho textile mill products 1 as 

taodard 


Gofa] in industry ele No, 22 of the 6 us- 
tid Classification Code, 


Our purpose In presenting this table is to 
emphasize our point that in an industry 
which is as competitive as textiles, the need 
for substantial standardization of taxes col- 
lected from all establishments, irrespective 
of location, should be very evident. More- 
over, we feel strongly that the great disparity 
in amount benefits and duration of benefits 
between the textile States is socially un- 
sound and economically harmful both lo- 
cally and nationally. 


THE HUMAN ASPECT 


In all of the above materials dealing with 

broad statistical trends and the basic eco- 
nomic difficulties of this widespread indus- 
try, we have not mentioned the human 
aspect of this problem. The committees of 
Congress can so easily fall into the habit 
of forgetting that back of all these tables 
and sets of figures, which must be part of 
testimony such as this are men and women 
and children, each of whom has special needs 
and problems which cannot actually be por- 
trayed by any set of statistics. 
In Rhode Island in the past few months, 
a well-known institution of learning has 
made a careful sample study as to what is 
happening to the men and women who 
were thrown on the labor market due to the 
closing of textile mills. TWUA has been 
privileged to see the preliminary findings of 
this survey which will be officially released 
in the next couple of weeks. The facts we 
summarize here will be borne out by the 
formal report. 

The investigators interviewed 131 individ- 
uals who were laid off over a year ago as a 
result of mill closings. 

Of this number only 29 percent have 
found new jobs. This investigation did not 
inquire into the type of employment or the 
rates of pay obtained by this group of work- 
ers. But from past experience in similar 
situations, we can be positive that most, if 
not all, of these workers are now employed 
in less desirable jobs and at a lower scale of 
wages than they earned when they lost out 
in their former place of employment. 

Eighteen percent of the 131 persons in this 
group have retired from the labor market 
and are not looking for work. This does 
not mean that none of these individuals no 
longer need jobs; it simply means that they 
have given up the search for reemployment. 

Fifty-two percent of the total are today 
unemployed after having been laid off for 
longer than 12 months. 
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Thirty-six percent of these 131 men and 
women have not been able to find a paid job 
of any kind for even 1 day during this period 
of over a year. All of the 52 percent that 
are still jobless are actively looking for work 
and have done everything possible to find 
jobs during all these long weary months 
since their plant went out of business. 

What these figures mean is that a small 
proportion of the 52 percent that are today 
idie have picked up occasional jobs during 
the past year, but that the bulk of those 
who are seeking work have not earned a 
cent from any kind of paid employment 
since they were first thrown on the labor 
market more than a year ago. 


DURATION OF BENEFITS MUST BE INCREASED 


Surely the members of this committee 
must see from these figures, which certainly 
apply to similar situations in other textile 
States, that the average duration of em- 
ployment benefit payments must be in- 
creased. Maximum duration of benefits in 
Rhode Island is 26 weeks. Textile States 
elsewhere do not even pay for that number 
of weeks. Therefore, it Is painfully evident 
that practically all of these 52 percent who 
lost their jobs have had no income whatever, 
except possibly from relief for a period of 
at least 6 months. Even assuming that 
some of these families had savings, it is cer- 
tain that by now these accumulations have 
been completely exhausted. 

How are these people living? Frankly, we 
do not know. We do know that there is 
suffering and deprivation among this group 
despite their diligent search for work. The 
community suffers also from the fact that 
these people have no purchasing power, 
Moreover, friends and relatives of such in- 
dividuals must be stinting themselves and 
possibly even going into debt to share with 
those who are absolutely without funds. 

Results of this Rhode Island survey are in 
line with an earlier report along the same 
lines appearing in Business Week for March 
6 of this year. We quote from this article: 

“When a New England textile mill closes 
its doors, what happens to the uprooted 
workers? That's a big question throughout 
New England today, and one that, so far, 
has never been adequately answered. 

“Unemployment figures tell only part of 
the story. That is clear in Lawrence, Mass., 
where many more textile jobs have been 
wiped out in recent years than are shown by 
jobless data and figures on expanded em- 
ployment in other industries. What hap- 
pened to the rest? 

“Tracking them down: The bureau of 
business and economic research of North- 
eastern University in Boston, is trying to find 
out in a survey of displaced workers in 
Lawrence—part of a broad study launched 
about a year ago that’s now beginning to 
show some interesting results. 

“Under the direction of William H. 
Miernyk, the bureau has so far interviewed 
756 workers from three liquidated mills in 
three cities—a woolen mill in New Hamp- 
shire; a cotton mill in Fall River, Mass., and 
a cotton mill in Lowell, Mass. 

“The general picture: First findings, which 
later case studies probably will confirm, 
show: 

“Most of those laid off were still in the 
labor force, either employed or actively seek- 
ing employment, though a few of the dis- 
placed workers—mostly young married wo- 
men or very old workers—dropped out with- 
in a year. 

“More men than women had been recm- 
ployed, and workers over 45 years of age were 
having a particularly hard time finding new 
jobs. Among the job-seekers, 80 percent 
were drawing unemployment compensation 
when interviewed. 

“Most of those with new jobs were in other 
textile mills, in nonmanufacturing work, or 
in established, relatively static ‘nongrowth’ 
industries; comparatively few had found 
their way into newer, expanding growth in- 
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dustrles— machinery, electronics, and the 
Uke. 

“The majority of the reemployed were 
earning less than before, and many had 
been downgraded—from skilled to semi- 
skilled, or from semiskilled to unskilled 
classifications. 

“Most told interviewers they were unhappy 
in new jobs, in part because of the lower 
pay and rating, but also because they had 
lost seniority and saw little opportunity for 
advancement. 

“Shattered illusion: According to Miernyk, 
these findings explode a myth that has gained 
currency among New England businessmen 
and many economists in the last few years: 
that growth industries, particularly electron- 
ics, have been taking up a lot of the textile 
slack in employment. That's not the way 
it looks, Miernyk says, commenting: 

Un view of the recent public statements 
that New England will gain by the * * œ» 
diversification of industry, we feel that these 
findings are timely. * * * Statements by per- 
sons in important positions have created 
the cruel illusion that new jobs are to be 
provided for the displaced textile workers.’ 

“Diversification helps, but new industries 
evidently are filling jobs with newcomers in 
the labor market instead of with displaced 
textile workers, according to the bureau's 
findings. Of the first 756 workers checked, 
only 5 percent found jobs in growth in- 
dustries. 

“Variations: Along with these general con- 
clusions each of the first mills surveyed 
turned up some interesting sidelights. 

“In Lowell, younger male workers found 
new jobs, but those over 45 years of age still 
were largely unemployed after a year; wom- 
en in all age groups were having a harder 
time getting new jobs than men were. 

“In New Hampshire, the woolen mill 
closed in a one-factory town with a popula- 
tion of 1,500, miles away from any fair-sized 
city. The mill closing idled 200 workers. 
A leather products firm moved into the mill 
building, and reemployed part of the textile 
jobless. But 2 years after the shutdown, 
almost a third of the 200 laid off in the 
woolen mill were still out of work. For the 
other two-thirds, who got jobs, the average 
period of unemployment was about 5 
months.” 

The picture of what is happening in the 
textile industry which we have given here 
is not a pretty one. Indeed, it is an alarm- 
ing situation and one that, in the view of 
the workers in the industry, cannot be fur- 
ther ignored. 

The Congress will be utterly delinquent 
in meeting its responsibilities, if it fails to 
take at least the one important step to ald 
unemployed workers, which is embodied in 
H. R. 9430. 


We Are Just Not Aware 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Army-Navy- 
Air Force Register of June 19, 1954: 

We Arg Just Nor Aware 

The solemn and considered warning of 
Admiral Radford, citing the dangerous Com- 
munist threat materializing in Far Pacific, 
south Asia, and Indonesia should be taken 


to heart and given concrete support by every 
American citizen, 
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But, frankly, the average American citi- 
zen just doesn't listen and doesn't recognize 
his impending peril across the far ocean 
waters. 

The United States wants peace. Very well. 
But it costs money, personnel, materiel, and, 
above all else, nationalistic esprit de corps— 
which we haven't got until a hungry and 
aggressive nation slaps our dreaming face 
by sinking our Lusitania by U-boat in the At- 
lantic or blasting the United States fleet out 
of the waters of Pearl Harbor. 

The United States seriously selects what 
we deem the best brains to be our defense, 
military, naval, and air leaders. But when 
these leaders time alter time, time after time, 
almost exhaust themselves with gravest 
warnings and the American people neither 
heed nor act in consonance with the warn- 
ings, such leaders must reach new lows in 
spirit and discouragement. 

Admiral Radford crystalized the interna- 
tional situation briefly: “Who would have 
thought that in the short space of 15 years, 
Central Europe would be divided, China 
would have become Communist, Red forces 
would invade Korea * * * and now Laos and 
Cambodia?" 

Defense Secretary Wilson warns. Forth- 
right and sound Admiral Carney warns. 
General Twining warns. General Shepherd, 
hard-bitten and practical Marine, warns. 
What happens? The average American citi- 
zen dismisses it with another cocktail and 
a game of golf. 

Yet these same average Americans will 
scream to high heaven when we are hit 
by world war III and cry out: “Why didn't 
our leaders tell us?” 

Fellow Americans, they've been telling 
you. They're telling you now. For years 
this editorial column has told you, But your 
long apathy assures us that you are just 
not aware. 


On the Offensive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I desire to call to 
the attention of my colleagues a timely 
editorial that appeared in the Wheeling 
Intelligencer, Wheeling, W. Va., June 9, 
1954. 


The basic theme of this article deals 
with the problems of our overall trade 
policies and raises some pertinent ques- 
tions for which the Congress alone must 
find the answer. 


The editorial follows: 
ON THE OFFENSIVE 


Not all of the tariff activity in Washington 
is directed toward the weakening or removal 
of what remains of our protective principle. 
There ls H. R. 9159, sponsored by the Nation- 
wide Committee of Industry, Agriculture, and 
Labor on Import-Export Policy, which would 
restore a greater measure of tariff control of 
Congress. In brief, protectionists have drop- 
ped the defensive attitude that has marked 
their bearing for two decades. 

This bill would empower the Tarif Com- 
mission under stated conditions and follow- 
ing investigation, to increase, reduce or es- 
tablish rates of duty, or to impose, modify 
or withdraw import quotas, but only with 
the approval of Congress. In other words, 
the Commission would the fact-finding and 
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administration as under the present policy, 
would make the decision. 

In advancing this proposal the committee 
argues that a reversal of the present empha- 
sis on lower tariffs and more trade conces- 
sions is necessary to achieve the twin goals 
of preserving American wage levels and living 
standards against the unfair competition of 
low-wage subsidized imports, and maintain- 
ing the productive capacity and worker skills 
so necessary to national defense and a sound 
national economy. 

In support of its position the committee 
cites these important points: 

“Greater American productivity, except in 
a few mass production industries, is not suf- 
cient to offset the disparity in production 
costs in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. United States wage rates are 3 to 10 
times the average in other countries for sim- 
ilar work. Capital investment costs are 
greater here. Production methods and ma- 
chinery are the same in many industries, 
especially since many European industries 
have been restored and modernized with 
United States funds. 

“Many nations encourage production for 
export through subsidies, currency credits, 
tax concessions, and other inducements. 

“They seek greater access to American 
markets, but they block entry of United 
States goods into foreign markets through 
quota limitations, currency manipulations, 
exchange restrictions, etc. 

“The United States is already a low-tariff 
nation. About 60 percent of the goods en- 
tering the country are duty free. The United 
States tariff averages only 12 percent on the 
remaining imports. Only 45 nations have 
lower tariffs than the United States.” 

Advocates of the free trade principle seek 
now, as they long have sought, to create the 
false impression that prohibitive American 
tariffs have stifled trade with foreign nations 
and have somehow created both war and eco- 
nomic stagnation, Yet after more than 20 
years of whittling away steadily at tariff pro- 
tection, they are confronted with the facts 
that there is less peace in the world than 
ever and that world economic conditions are 
more chaotic than ever ore. 

There isn't the silghtest good reason for 
believing that further destruction of the pro- 
tective tariff, Increased American investment 
abroad through such artificial inducements 
as preferential tax treatment and low tariff 
or free tariff entry of goods, and other devices 
to stimulate the consumption of imports, 
would promote peace in any degree. We have 
ample evidence, on the other hand, that it 
would deal harshly with our great handicraft 
and some other Industries, and disastrously 
influence both employment and wage stand- 
ards here in the United States. 

Experience over the years has taught us 
that Congress, more responsive to the public 
will, is a much safer agency than is the ex- 
ecutive department in which to re tar: 
control. H. R. 9159 not only holds far greater 
promise of conserving our national interest 
than does the proposal to extend the Trade 
Agreements Act for 3 more years and in- 
tensify the tariff-cutting process under it, 
but it represents, this newspaper is confident, 
the sentiments of a great majority of the 
American people, 


Revision of the Organic Act of the 
Virgin Islands 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. A. L. MILLER 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 


advisory body, but Congress rather than the House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (H. R. 5181) to revise 
the Organic Act of the Virgin Islands of the 
United States. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska, Mr. 
Chairman, may I say to my colleagues in 
the House that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor) and his com- 
mittee have held thorough hearings and 
have given long attention to this revision 
of the Virgin Islands Organic Act. This 
legislation is needed for the Virgin 
Islands. After you have listened to an 
explanation of the bill by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania IMr. Saytor] I feel 
sure you will be impressed with the mer- 
its of the bill and give it your approval. 
I want to compliment the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR] for his 
diligence and his patience in working out 
the bill that is presenty before you. 

Mr, Chairman, at this time I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Savior] 15 minutes. 


Fundamentals and Segregation at the Bar 
of Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


IHON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. LANHAM, Mr. Speaker, with 
leave obtained to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including therewith an 
address to the Georgia Bar Association 
delivered on June 10, by the Honorable 
R. Carter Pittman, of Dalton, Ga., a 
member of the board of bar examiners 
of the State of Georgia. This is a most 
Scholarly and comprehensive discussion 
of the recent Supreme Court decision 
holding that segregation in the public 
schools of America is unwise and there- 
fore illegal. 

This decision was a disappointment 
to all those who believe in the rights 
of the States to determine educational 
* questions and policies. The only sur- 
prise, however, was the fact that all nine 
judges voted against segregation in the 
Public schools. 

One of the sanest comments on the 
decision was that which appeared in an 
editorial in the Evening Star for Tues- 
day, May 18, where it was said: 

In effect, nine men have concluded that 
Segregation in the public schools is a bad 
thing, and have asserted the power to out- 
law it. The constitutional basis for the de- 
Cision is obscure. No act of Congress or 
State law is relied upon. This momentous 
Policy determination, in short, is imposed on 
the country by the will of nine men. 


Further along in the editorial, the Star 
Says: 

In short, with respect to this aspect of 
the decision, it may be doubted that any 
court—not even the “nine old men” of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt era—has gone quite 
as far as this Court. If ever a decision 
made“ law at the expense of States’ rights, 
this one does. 


Not only was the decision an invasion 
Of the rights of the States but it was an 
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invasion of the legislative branch of the 
Federal Government. Moreover, it over- 
turned a decision of the same Court of 
some 60 years ago which upheld the doc- 
trine of separate but equal opportunities. 

Acting upon the faith of this old deci- 
sion, the Southern States have spent 
large sums of money to supply equal fa- 
cilities for the Negro race. The result 
of the decision will be to retard the prog- 
ress that the South has been making 
toward the equalization of opportunities 
for all our people while maintaining the 
segregation of the races in our schools 
which, in my opinion, both races prefer. 
If the decision should ever be translated 
into reality in Georgia, it would mean the 
loss of jobs for many splendid teachers 
of the Negro race. 

The title of Mr. Pittman's address to 
the Georgia Bar Association is “Funda- 
mentals and Segregation at the Bar of 
Justice,” and the address follows: 

FUNDAMENTALS AND SEGREGATION AT THE 

Bar or JUSTICE 


(By R. Carter Pittman, of the Georgia Bar 
(Dalton) ) 

On May 18, 1954, the New York Times head- 
lined “A Sociological Decision.” Beneath 
those headlines was the story of that which 
history will likely record as the most re- 
actionary and counter-revolutionary Court 
decision in the history of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. The Times editors were not fooled. 
They lived up to the highest standards of 
thelr profession and revealed to a waiting 
world that the Supreme Court of the United 
States had at last crossed the Rubicon and 
substituted marxist sociology for law and 
precedent, or a government of flesh for a 
government of law; that the Ship of State is 
no longer to be navigated by planetary tan- 
gibles, but must wallow in a sociological 
sea, with its course determined by comets’ 
tails and falling stars. 

On Sunday, May 23, the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion reproduced one of the New York Times 
editorial comments by James Reston. Im it 
he said: 

“The Court's opinion read more like an ex- 
pert paper on sociology than a Supreme Court 
opinion. It sustained the argument of ex- 
perts in education, sociology, psychology, 
psychiatry, and anthropology. * * *” 

Thinkers in the profession of journalism 
all over America, such as Raymond Moley of 
News Week, immediately saw beneath the 
synthetic skin of the Trojan horse, named 
“Segregation.” They perceived the Slavic 
philosophy and instruments of destruction 
within, As more and more sense the im- 
pact of that decision on American civiliza- 
tion, they are staggered and stunned. In 
one judicial flash we, as a Nation, find our- 
selves without anchor, rudder, or compass. 

The purpose of all sincere investigations 
is the discovery of truth. Basic truth Is dis- 
coverable in the midst of external realities, 
It may not be manufactured by the mind, 
It is a tangible reality and is never new. 
Once found, we may seize and hold fast to it. 

In its recent decision, the Supreme Court 
did not hold that the old “separate but 
equal” doctrine, laid down in Plessy v. Fer- 
guson (163 U. S. 537), was bad law. It held 
that it was bad sociology. It did not hold 
that the facts (or truths), disclosed by the 
records In the cases before the court, justi- 
fied a departure from the “separate but 
equal“ doctrine. It held that “psychological 
knowledge," apart from those records, was 
of more validity than factual truths. 

The Court conceded that the records in the 
cases before it demonstrated equality of 
white and colored schools in respect to all 
“tangible factors,” and for that reason its 
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decision could not “turn on” such "tangible 
factors,” saying: 

“We must look instead” (not also) “to the 
effect of segregation itself on public educa- 
tion.” 

The Court then asked: 

“Does segregation * * (alone) * è de- 
prive the children of the minority group of 
equal educational opportunities?” 

The answer was: “We believe that it does.” 
Why? Because: 

(1) In the graduate school case of Sweatt 
v. Painter (339 U. S. 629), “* * this Court 
relied in large part on those qualities which 
are incapable of objective measurement but 
which make for greatness * % 

(2) In the other graduate school case of 
McLaurin v. Oklahoma Regents (339 U. S. 
637), “* * the Court * * * again resorted 
to intangible considerations: * * * ‘his abil- 
ity to study, to engage in discussion and ex- 
change views with other students * è; 
Such considerations apply with added force 
to children in grade and high schools. To 
separate them * * solely because of race 
generates a feeling of inferiority as to their 
status in the community that may affect 
their hearts and minds in a way unlikely 
ever to be undone.” 

(3) In the Kansas case, then before the 
court, the trial judge had found that “a 
sense of inferlority affects the motivation of 
a child to learn. 

Thereupon, the court transplanted the 
“intangibles" found in Kansas into the 
records of the South Carolina, Virginia, and 
Delaware cases, to fill with void the vacuum 
left in those cases by failure of proof. 

Next came the Russo-marxist “intangibles” 
transplanted from Europe, to end all tan- 
gibles in governments of law: 

(4) “Whatever may have been the psycho- 
logical knowledge at the time of Plessy v. 
Ferguson, this finding is amply supported by 
modern authority. Any language in Plessy 
v. Ferguson contrary to this finding is re- 
jected.” 

Footnote 11 sets forth the “modern au- 
thority” the court relied on, as follows: 

K. B. Clark, Effect ot Prejudice and Dis- 
crimination on Personality Development 
(Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, 1950); Witmer and Ko- 
tinsky, Personality in the Making (1952), c. 
VI; Deutscher and Chein, The Psychological 
Effects of Enforced Segregation: A Survey of 
Social Science Opinion, 26 J. Psychol. 259 
(1948); Chein, What Are the Psychological 
Effects of Segregation Under Conditions of 
Equal Facilities? 3 Int. J. Opinion and At- 
titude Res. 229 (1949): Brameld, Educational 
Costs, in Discrimination and National Wel- 
fare (McIver, ed., 1949), 44-48; Frazier, The 
Negro in the United States (1949), 674-681. 
And see generally Myrdal, An American Di- 
lemma (1944)." 

That “authority” appears to be in the field 
of sociology rather than “psychology”, but 
that is of no moment, except to illustrate 
that when the court took its first step from 
“tangible factors” to “intangibles” and 
jumped from fundamental principles of law 
to pseudo-socio-science, it went in over its 
head, Whatever it was, how did such in- 
tangibles” find their way into the cases? 
They were not authenticated as “authority” 
by any method known to Anglo-Saxon juris- 
prudence or rules of evidence. If not in 
evidence, the universal rule is that it was 
harmful error, prejudicial to the parties 
defendants, for them to be considered by 
the court. 

Under elementary and elemental law, a 
court may not consider treatises in a field 
other than law, unless the treatises them- 
selves are the very subject of inquiry. The 
doctrine of judicial notice extends only to 
those things of common knowledge that Lie 
without the realm of science, or to that one 
science in which judges are presumed to 
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be learned or experts themselves the science 
of law. 

Of frequent application is medical knowl- 
edge. Since that is a science without the 
realm of legal science and is not of common 
knowledge it must be proved under the oath 
of a member of that profession. He may not 

as to the knowledge of other physi- 
cians, whether revealed by word of mouth, 
books or treatises. That is true, because 
héarsay evidence is no evidence. A party to 
a cause is entitled to have and the law de- 
mands that evidence come to the bar of 
justice under the sanction of an oath; that 
a thorough and sifting cross-examination 
and an opportunity to impeach be afforded 
to shake and destroy it for any cause, in- 
cluding the “intangible” nature of it. 

That law is neither new nor strange. It 
is as old as justice and as fresh as virtue. 
The Supreme Court is not a stranger to it. 
In Pinkus v. Reilly (71 Fed. Supp. 993), 
Judge Meaney, of the Federal District Court 
of New Jersey, enjoined the enforcement of 
a fraud order issued by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral based on opinion evidence arising in 
fact, where the right of cross-examination 
was not afforded with respect to certain 
medical treatises on which the opinion was 
based. He held that an order based on such 
evidence was illegal and without authority, 
citing American School of Magnetic Healing 
v. McAnnulty (187 U. S. 94), and Jaris v. 
Shackleton Inhaler Co. (136 Fed. 2d, 116). 

In Pinkus v. Reilly (170 Fed. 2d 786), the 
Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed Judge 
Meaney saying, in part: 

“The testimony of medical experts at the 
hearing in the Post Office Department seems 
clearly to have been founded solely upon 
professional opinion based upon a general 
reading of authoritative textbooks and dis- 
cussions with other members of the medical 
profession and Indicates that with respect 
to the efficacy of appellees product there are 
2 schools of thought, albeit 1 may be out- 
moded and fallacious in the opinion of the 
medical profession.” 

The court agreed with Judge Meaney that 
no such intangible could support a find- 
ing of fact in America, and affirmed the 
judgment. 

The case then went to the Supreme Court 
where it was affirmed and reported in Pin- 
kus v. Reilly (338 U. S. 269). The Court 
quoted with approval the ancient doctrine 
laid down in the McAnnulty case, saying 
that the assumption, itself questioned in 
McAnnulty, to the effect that the “* * è 
mind of the human race is largely respon- 
sible for its ills, * * * and that the human 
race does possess the Innate power, through 
proper exercise of the faculty of the brain 
and mind, to largely control and remedy the 
ills that humanity Js heir to * * *" was a 
matter of opinion about which men might 
differ, and * that scientific knowledge 
had not advanced to the point * * *,” 
where it may be said that there is an exact 
standard of absolute truth by which to prove 
the assertion of such a postulate on such 
subject to be true or false, and that opinion, 
whether based on hearsay or not, does not 
rise to the dignity of proof where imperfect 
knowledge makes proof impossible. 

Mr. Justice Black, speaking for the Court, 
with the approval and concurrence of every 
member of the present bench, except War- 
ren and Douglas, pointed out with respect 
to the testimony relating to that which 
medical treatises said, and on which the 
fraud order was based: 

“The present fraud order should not be 
enforced. It has been pointed out that the 
doctors’ expert evidence rested on their gen- 
eral professional knowledge. To some ex- 
tent this knowledge was acquired from med- 
ical textbooks and publications, on which 
these experts placed reliance. In cross-ex- 
amination respondent sought to question 
these witnesses concerning statements in 
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other medical books, some of which at least 
were shown to be respectable authorities. 
The questions were not permitted. We think 
this was an undue restriction on the right 
to cross-examine. It certainly is illogical, 
if not actually unfair, to permit witnesses to 
give expert opinions based on book knowl- 
edge, and then deprive the party challeng- 
ing such evidence of all opportunity to in- 
terrogate them about divergent opinions ex- 
pressed In other reputable books” (238 U. 8. 
275). 

If it was Wogical, unfair, and illegal—if it 
shocked the courts’ sense of justice on No- 
vember 14, 1949, what has happened since to 
render the same legal, logical, fair, and con- 
sonant with the courts’ sense of justice in 
1954? In the Pinkus case the parties at least 
had an opportunity to rebut, to disprove, and 
to impeach, by means other than cross- 
examination. In the so-called segregation 
cases no such opportunity was afforded to 
parties. The intangible considerations, dis- 
covered in obscure publications, first ap- 
peared in the secrecy of the judge's chambers. 
Notice of it was first given to the defendants 
in the Judgment itself, No precedent short 
of star chamber and high commission cases 
of the Stuart kings 300 years ago may be 
found for like judicial deportment. We 
thought we had closed the door forever on 
the precedents of those courts. 

In Ohio Bell Telephone Co. v. Public Util- 
ities Commission of Ohio (301 U. S. 292 
(1937)) Justice Cardoza, speaking for an 
unanimous bench, held that the due process 
clause of the 14th amendment forever in- 
hibits in America any judgment based in 
part upon information secretly collected by 
a judicial body. That case has never been 
overruled and will never be overruled or ig- 
nored so long as we have virtuous Judges in 
a government of law. 

The so-called modern authority relied on 
by the court could easily have been shown 
to be no authority at all and the psycho- 
logical knowledge to have been a myth, in 
a short and pointed cross-examination, had 
it been afforded. Leading sociologists in the 
Nation would bave testified then and will 
testify now that social sclence is largely a 
misnomer and that many who profess other- 
wise are mere imposters and quacks. 

Dr. A. H. Hobbs, a nationally famous soci- 
ologist now on the faculty of the University 
of Pennsylvania, is trying manfully to bring 
order out of chaos in that field, He points 
out in recent books and articles that the field 
is overrun with imposters, quacks, leftists, 
and Marxist disseminators of anti-American 
doctrines. Ethics are unknown to such “doc- 
tors” as he describes. In an article appearing 
dn Collier's Encyclopedia, 1953 Yearbook, Dr. 
Hobbs says at page 522: 

Most of the behavior which is deeply sig- 
nificant to us as persons and most important 
in our relations to each other as members of 
civilized society has never been reduced to 
quantitative, uniform, stable, and divisible 
units and is hence not suitable for the type 
of controlled observation which is such a 
vital element in scientific procedure. Our 
hopes and fears, our loves and hates, likes 
and dislikes, prejudices and preferences, our 
ideals and honor—these are qualitative 
rather than quantitative. They are neither 
uniform, divisible, nor stable. Love may 
range from tempestuous unreasoning pas- 
sion to gentle, affectionate regard. With 
some persons ideals may not only persist de- 
spite temptation and hardship but bear their 
finest flowers upon such stony soil, while 
with others they may perish with the first 
breath of adverse drought. Of ideals and of 
the deepest and most meaningful sentiments, 
there is no quantitative measure. There is 
no precise instrument to record their mag- 
nitude nor to gage their fluctuation. Fur- 
ther, in the very process of examination sen- 
timents and beliefs may change—they lack 
the stability so necessary for controlled and 
uniform observation.” 
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Again he said at page 523: 

“Most of the conclusions which are popu- 
larly believed to be scientific explanations 
of human behavior or scientific answers to 
the major problems which have perplexed 
mankind for many centuries are illustra- 
tions of scientism rather than examples of 
science. In circumstances wherein the ma- 
jority of the practitioners of scientism are 
possessed of particular prejudices, these can 
be foisted upon students, and upon an un- 
suspecting public, in a weighty barrage of 
propaganda disguised as science and shel- 
tered from the open air of honest contro- 
versy by the borrowed prestige which at- 
taches to the term. 

“Science has been enormously successful in 
answering a multitude of questions, but the 
great successes of science have been re- 
stricted to studies of inanimate matter, The 
questions asked are comparatively simple 
and the answers are proximate and tempo- 
rary rather than ultimate and permanent. 
In matters important in the life of civilized 
man, science has been much less successful. 
Here the questions are of infinitely greater 
complexity, and the variables much more 
numerous. Issues which are most funda- 
mental to human beings and to civilized 
society may well be of such nature that the 
scientific method is not applicable. Mean- 
time the techniques of scientism are such 
that we can easily be propagandized into 
accepting doctrines alien to our heritage 
under the delusion that they have been re- 
vealed by the cold and clear light of sci- 
ence. Scientism is a real and present dan- 
ger, while for the major problems which per- 
plex our personal lives and plague our social 
structure, now and in the foreseeable future, 
science is no panacea.” 

See his recent books on Social Problems 
and Scientism and the Claims of Sociology. 

The modern authority the court seemed 
most to rely on was Myrdal and his An Amer- 
ican Dilemma. Apparently he supplied 
most. of the psychological knowledge and 
scientific thought control that has nullified 
the Constitution, common sense, reason, law, 
experience and American history. Myrdal 
claimed to be an economist in Europe. Sud- 
denly he showed up in this country as a 
doctor, whose specialty was in the field of 
social science. He had a peculiar charac- 
teristic that seemed to appeal to some foun- 
dations such as Carnegie, Rockefeller, and 
Ford. He could start with a fixed hypothe- 
sis and then manufacture appropriate phe- 
nomena to support it. Knowing absolutely 
nothing about America, its former race prob- 
lem, solved long ago, its Government, its 
Constitution, or its history, and sporting 
the authoritarian title of doctor, no man 
was better fitted to become a modern au- 
thority on any and all subjects. 

By some coincidence both Myrdal and Hiss 
found themselves in charge of the key to 
Carnegie's safety deposit box. Carnegie pald 
Hiss $25,000 per year and paid Myrdal $148,- 
000 for 1,483 pages of psychological knowl- 
edge and scientific thought control. 

It is amazing how much psychological 
knowledge Myrdal records that Americans 
never knew, Myrdal never knew and no other 
person will ever know. He first created an 
American Creed and dressed it in the dia- 
letics of sociological science. That Creed 
contained the foundation stone of our coun- 
try but, strange to say, no one had eyer 
discovered it before. He was the first to 
discover it—but it does not yct exist. He 
says: “* * * after a long period of material 
expansion but not rapid spiritual growth, 
the American Creed is * * in a formative 
stage * * it ls now discovering its ideals 
in the social and economic sphere and in the 
realm of international organization,” pages 
22-23. 

By the way, at pages 12-13 he made a most 
interesting contribution to psychological 
knowledge. Here is a taste: “* * * tho ju- 
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dicial order is contrary to all American In- 
clinat ons.“ 

The American Creed started out pretty 
well fixed, but on page 212 the Creed starts: 
“e * changing to include a decent living 
standard and a measure of economic security 
among the liberties and rights which are 
given the highest moral sanction.” 

It took just 200 pages for it to get fluid. 
The Creed finally became so fluid that it 
turned into a flood. Segregation of races 
was the villian to be drowned in it. It was 
the dilemma. Social equality must ride the 
tide of the changing Creed and shifting 
sands. 

One hundred forty-eight thousand dol- 
~ lars' worth of inadmissible, intangible, false, 
and préjudicial thought control clay-trap 
flooded the chambers of the Supreme Court. 
The Constitution, that Myrdal so astutely 
sets on sand, fell. With it went ageless 
fundamental principles that had been 
filtered by our race from 5,000 years of 
history's bitter fruits gathered from her 
gardens of Gethsemane. 

You may search the pages of the modern 
authority, to which the Supreme Court has 
abjectly surrendered, and you will find no 
reference to Russian slavery. Not a word 
about Slavic segregation by way of scaffolds, 
firing squads, or the old Siberian Road. The 
Modern authority that is so greatly con- 
cerned about segregation within the tradi- 
tions of the American way of life, shows 
no corresponding concern about segregation 
by extermination, in the only country they 
love. 

The Russian Kulaks, the White Russian 
refugees, the non-Slavic Poles, and the un- 
told thousands of our kin and kind in 
Europe, as well as many of our own soldiers, 
who passed from freedom to Russia death 
or slavery, do not merit a page or footnote 
in modern authority on segregation. Mod- 
ern authority is concerned with racial segre- 
gation within America in order that Amer- 
ica may be weakened and confused and that 
they may make a breach between race and 
Tace and brother and brother, to enable Rus- 
Sia to complete the subjugation of the world. 

In New York on May 31 President Eisen- 
hower cautioned the American people against 
the allen thought control ideologies that 
attack our social, industrial, edu- 
cational, and spiritual institutions and en- 
Courage every type of internecine struggle 
Of whatever kind.” 

It is a pity that he didn't make that speech 
to the Supreme Court 1 month earlier, as a 
true “friend of the court.” 

Benjamin Disraeli, the Jew who rose to 
the summit of political power and states- 
Manship in England, scribbed out a powerful 
Message in his book Endymion, during the 
short interval between his retirement and 
his death, It was born of experience. The 
Russian Slavs had gone to the aid of the 
Bulgarian Slavs in their war with Turkey in 
1877 and soon overwhelmed Turkey. Russia 
dictated the treaty of San Stefano at the 
Point of her guns in February 1878. Turkey 
Was dismembered, prostrated, and destroyed, 
Millions of non-Slavic people were measured 
for the Russian yoke. Disraeli and others 
Called for a conference to consider that 
treaty at Berlin. Quietly the British Navy 
Was readied at battle stations. Her soldiers 
Were on transports and moving at sea when 
the conference met at Berlin on June 13, 
1878. Of course, Russia sples had the"leak.” 
Of course the Russians said No.“ Who- 
ever heard one say “Yes.” Disraeli whis- 
Pered to an alde to put his special train in 
immediate readiness for return to London, 
As Disraeli intended, that information was 

leaked” too. The train left on time, 80 
did Disraell with the treaty he wanted. 

The tron-fisted Bismarck was impressed. 
That “Old Jew” knows his Russians—was his 

Tse comment, 
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Disraeli summed it up in two sentences: 
“No man will treat with indifference the 
principle of race. It is the key of history, 
and why history is so often confused is that 
it has been written by men who were 
ignorant of this principle and all the knowl- 
edge it involves.” 

Why our current and recent history Is so 
confused is that it is being made by men 
who are ignorant of “the principle of race.” 
The only person Russian rulers will believe 
is a spy. That is a racial characteristic. The 
only thing he fears is power. That is bred 
into him. The only way to touch his heart 
is with a bullet, The only people yet power- 
ful enough to touch such hearts are Ameri- 
cans. But not for long. Russia knows that 
she will never break the power of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, except by boring within. Social 
scientists have become her most effective 
borers with scientific thought control. They 
are openly working like beavers with Ameri- 
can money behind them and American fools 
patting their feet and clapping their hands. 

There is no longer a race problem to be 
solved in the South. It has been solved by 
segregation. There is but tranquility to be 
disturbed. As Booker T. Washington ex- 
pressed it, the two races worked together to 
rebuild their temples upon the ashes of ex- 
ternal hate like two fingers working on the 
same hand. The mature Christian leaders 
of both races saw the necessity of doing it 
that way or not at all. Children, young 
people, and hot heads could not be trusted 
with racial fates then or now, Inter- 
mingling in schools and churches was for- 
bidden to preserve tranquility. It conveyed 
no idea of superiority or inferiority except 
such as God may have been responsible for. 
Each was entitled to equal justice under 
law—not sociology. Race hatreds quickly 
died, except for sporadic flare-ups caused by 
some depraved Individual of one or the other 
race, 

One of the fine citizens that the South 
has given to America is Joe Louis. He is a 
credit to his race and to the white race that 
shared his childhood poverty and hardships 
in a region first reduced to poverty and then 
forsaken, 

In the first edition of his story, as it ap- 
peared in Life magazine November 8, 1948, 
pages 129-130, Joe Louis explained it in sim- 
ple eloquence: 

“Before I get to tell how we came to move 
north to Detroit when I was 12 years old, 
there's one other thing: in all those years in 
Alabama I never knew anything about race 
or anything like that. No one talked about 
it, as I cam remember. If there was lynch 
talk, it never got to me or my folks. Not 
like now. I never got to know about such 
things until we got to Detroit. In Alabama 
I played with the Langley twins and other 
white kids, and we had no color talk. I 
knew they had things I didn't have but I 
took that natural. I never hooked it in with 
race difference. I think I would have re- 
membered if I had.” 

It is no wonder that the publishers struck 
that passage from later editions of his book. 

As we grew up, in the manner Joe Louis 
describes in his unexpurgated book, we re- 
call that one of our colored friends went 
north. After about a year he was back. 
Someone asked him: “What made you come 
back?" He answered: “Up north dey treat 
de black race white, but dey treats de Negro 
black. Down here dey treat de black race 
black and treats de Negro white. I'm a 
Negro.” 

That is what Joe Louls meant 30 years 
later. “Modern authority” can't make a lie 
big enough to budge that truth. They may 
only smother it with “scientific” thought 
control, 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt understood the 
matter sympathetically and well in 1933, 
before Washington was flooded with Euro- 
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pean sociologists and thought control ex- 
perts. Henrietta Nesbitt tells it in the 
White House Diary (1948), page 78: 

“But the first criticism I heard against 
our housekeeping was when Mrs. Roosevelt 
brought in all colored help instead of the 
mixed staff the Hoovers had in the kitchen, 
until it was solid Negro. * * * We had our 
reasons for making this change. Mrs. Roose- 
velt and I agreed that a staff solid in one 
color works in better understanding and 
maintains a smoother running establish- 
ment.“ 

Mrs. Roosevelt found “tangible factors” to 
justify enforcement of racial segregation in 
the White House for 13 years. If she prac- 
ticed one way and preached another, that 
is a matter for her to square with her own 
conscience and her God. Myrdal was never 
able to explain that practice, even in deci- 
bels on sociological charts. The American 
creed she lived by never became fluid except 
on her tongue. 

Thurgood Marshall, the “friend of the 
court“ who speaks for NAACP, concedes that 
the Negroes of the South don't consider him 
or NAACP their friends. The Atlanta Jour- 
nal recently: printed the NAACP agenda, 
adopted in Atlanta during the last of May. 
Point No. 2 was as follows: 

“Some Negroes may not desire segregation. 
The NAACP considers those Negroes in the 
minority. It will act independently of pro- 
tests from Negroes who oppose its program.” 

Note the word “considers.” That word 
would not have been used if Marshall had 
not known that “those Negroes” who favor 
segregation are in the majority. Marshall 
couldn't even use the word “believes” in- 
stead of “considers” because he knew the 
intelligent men of his race would laugh him 
to scorn. 

The urge In man to preserve and prefer 
his own kin and kind is as old as creation. 
That which God built into man is never to 
be sacrificed on the altar of sociology or 
Slavic thought-control. The family, the 
tribe, and the race predate governments 
themselves. Governments were made to 
protect—not to destroy them. It has never 
been a crime for man to kill to shield his 
brother and his hearthstone. That comes 
with the national right of self-defense, 
which lies beyond the power of any govern- 
ment. Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. Government didn't make that law 
and government can't repeal it. 

The right of self-preservation Includes the 
right of selective associations—the right to 
erect and fortify frontiers—frontiers be- 
tween countries, governments, races, and be- 
tween homes. The constitutional “right of 
the people to keep and bear arms“ as set 
forth in the second amendment of the Fed- 
eral Constitution is founded solely upon that 
natural law. The Constitution did not cre- 
ate that right—it merely preserved from in- 
fringement that God-given right. The 14th 
amendment did not destroy natural rights. 
It confirmed natural rights that George 
Mason of Virginia endeavored to have pro- 
tected in the Constitution at Philadelphia in 
1787. It was Elisworth of Connecticut and 
others of his kind that beat him down. We 
agree with Theodore Roosevelt, who said that 
for what Elisworth spoke then and there his 
“name should be branded with infamy.” 

The source of natural rights is God. The 
source of civil rights is government, The 
source of government is the people. Gov- 
ernments have only such powers as are 
granted by the people. Its officers are the 
servants and trustees of the people. Consti- 
tutions constitute. They constitute the 
power of attorney of the servants and 
trustees of the people. 

Article III of the Federal Constitution 
vests judicial powers of the United States in 
the courts to adjudicate cases according to 
law and facts—not sociology. 
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The fifth amendment preserves liberty 
from infringement by the Federal Govern- 
ment by any method known to man other 
than due process of law. The 14th amend- 
ment preserves liberty from infringement 
by the States by any method known to man 
other than due process of law. Nowhere in 
the constitution of any government, except 

Russia and her satellites, may be found the 
power to infringe liberty by due process of 
sociology. 

It was to arrest and forestall the rule of 
sociology and to reinstate the rule of law 
that Magna Carta was rammed down the 
throat of a sociological king of England. It 
was to reaffirm Magna Carta that Charles I 
lost his sociological head; that the sociolog- 
ical James II lost his crown, and the soci- 
ological George III lost an empire. The 
Anglo-Saxon race has paid out rivers of blood 
to retain government by law. It will pay 
again and again. Eternal vigilance is not 
the price of Anglo-Saxon liberty. It is 
blood. 

Precedents of usurpation of power create 
no legal authority. Upon the integrity of 
that principle rests the validity of every right 
man has ever wrested from power and every 
liberty he has ever torn from tyrants. A 
Supreme Court decision that usurps the 
power of God Is entitled to and will receive 
just that respect that the Anglo-Saxon race 
has always given to such decisions. When 
the king's Judges usurped the power to nul- 
lify the natural rights of our forefathers in 
1773, they were driven from the benches to 
His Ma jestle's ships by Sons of Liberty, who 
cried out their watchword: “To your tents, 
Oh Israel.” 

Our people never haye and never will tol- 
erate “divine right" in Judges to nullify di- 
vine rights in men. 

Judge Robert N. Wilkin, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
a profound lawyer, scholar, and author, 
explained the matter with reason and deep 
understanding in the recent case of Hayes 
v. Crutcher (108 Fed, Supp. 582, at pp. 585- 
586), where he upheld segregation. We 
quote a part: 

“It seems that segregation is not only rec- 
Ognized in constitutional law and judicial 
decision, but that it is also supported by 
general principles of natural law. As nature 
has produced different species, so it has pro- 
duced different races of men, Distinguishing 
racial features have not been produced by 
man, or man-made laws. They are the re- 
sult of processes of evolution and it seems 
natural and customary for different species 
and different races to recognize and prefer 
as intimate associates their own kind. Na- 
ture has produced white birds, black birds, 
blue birds, and red birds, and they do not 
roost on the same limb or use the same nest. 
Such recognition and preference for their 
own kind prevails among other animals. It 
prevails also among all people, among the 
yellow, black and red skinned races. 

“The law recognizes these natural and in- 
stinctive principles and practices of life. It 
does not attempt to inhibit them. It would 
be futile to attempt to do so. This Nation’s 
experience with the 18th amendment shows 

- that there are forces of nature that cannot 
be changed by a constitutional amendment 
or judicial decree * * * A court of sense and 

er, or experience, does not command 
anything to be done which is impossible, 
because there is no method by which its or- 
der can be enforced. * * + 

“During recent years there has been a 
tendency prompted by over-zealous cham- 
plons of democracy to extend democratic 
processes and legal procedure into fields 
where they are not qualified to serve. By 
burdening democratic and legal processes 
with obligations which they are not able to 
meet, they bring democracy and law into 
disrepute and disintegration. This tendency 
has been incited and increased by open 
champions and subversive agents of the 
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world revolution which has been advancing 
under the banner of communism. The open 
and avowed purpose of such revolutionaries 
is to eradicate all religion and to destroy our 
system of law and jurisprudence which has 
been developed in the Judean-Greek-Ro- 
man-Christian tradition. Those who inten- 
tionally or unwittingly are overburdening 
democratic and legal processes and destroy- 
ing the delicate balance and apportionment 
of powers upon which our way of life de- 
pends, play into the hands of the revolu- 
tionaries. While they may think they are 
championing freedom and liberalism, they 
are bringing about a totalitarianism which 
will destroy the very object that they seek to 
serve.” 

The difference between the profound rea- 
soning of Judge Wilkin, the eternal law- 
yer, and that of the judges of the Supreme 
Court on the same subject, is the difference 
between professional devotion to law, order, 
and country, and some other kind of devo- 
tion to some other kind of thing. The 
Federal judiciary has been homogenized by 
sociological thought control so that cream 
no longer rises to the top. If the people 
can't have their cream to nourish their free- 
doms under law, they will not forever tol- 
erate shrouded pallbearers at the tombs of 
thelr liberties. 

The dilemma we find ourselves in today 
is not new. History repeats itself. Around 
2,000 years ago, government by law had 
broken down in the Roman Republic. Juda- 
ism had lost touch with God. Mankind had 
cast itself loose from the traditions of the 
past and had lost its way. Wearled by ex- 
citement the world had gone mad. Form 
had replaced sustance. Names had replaced 
things. Judges had forsaken the science of 
law for soothsayings. What we know now 
as social justice had replaced legal justice. 
The will of the people as interpreted by 
Judges had replaced mandates of the laws 
of God and man. In that dark hour of his- 
tory God sent His only Son to show the 
way to a world that was lost. He started 
with simple fundamentals. He taught the 
hopeless people to pray to God Just one sim- 
ple prayer that begged deliverance from their 
hunger, thelr trespasses, their temptations, 
and their evil, leaving to their own pitiful 
wits the phrasings of prayers of things less 
urgently needed. 

As He was gently leading mankind back 
to tangible truth, He was also moving to 
his Garden of Gethsemane, Golgotha, and 
the Cross. Along the way he was tralled 
and shadowed by sociological judges, seek- 
ing to trap Him in His words. Seeing them 
in the multitude and among His disciples 
(one of whom was a friend of the court, 
and a traitor to his race and to his God) 
He began to speak of and to them. To the 
multitude He sald: 

“The * * * Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat. 
All therefore whatsoever they bid you ob- 
serve that observe and do; but do not ye 
after their works. For they bind 
heavy burdens * * * and lay them on men's 
shoulders * * * all their works they do 
* * © to be seen of men: they make broad 
their phylacteries, and enlarge the borders 
of their garments * . 

He then turned upon the soclological 
bloodhounds: 

“But woe unto you * * pe have taken 
away the key of knowledge * * * ye shut up 
the kingdom of heaven against men: for 
ye neither go In yourselves, neither suffer 
ye them that are entering to go inn 
ye compass sea and land to make one prose- 
lyte; and when he is made, ye make him 
twofold more the child of hell than your- 
selves * * * ye pay tithe of mint and anise 
and cummin and have omitted the weightler 
matters of the law * * * these ought ye to 
have done, and not to leave the other un- 
done * * * ye blind guides, which strain 
ata gnat and swallow a camel ye make 
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clean the outside of the cup and of the plat- 
ter but within they are full of extortion and 
excess .“ 

Thereupon He turned again to the help- 
less multitude: “Behold your house is left 
unto you desolate * * * ye shall not see 
Me henceforth. * * *” 

He knew that the hour was at hand. He 
was in the clutches of sociological judges 
in a government of flesh. The judges who 
condemned him trailed him to the execu- 
tive chambers of Pontius Pilate. Pilate, 
yielding softiy to the will of the people, 
or to social justice, influenced by scien- 
tific thought contro], asked the multitude 
whether it should be He to be executed. 
The judges stirred up the will of the mob - 
to cry: Let Him be crucified.” 

Above the din of the mob were heard a 
few broken phrases as Pilate pressed the 
Saviour to declare whether He came to in- 
fringe the prerogatives of the tyrant Caesar, 
in his government of flesh “to this end was 
I born, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto the 
truth.” - 

Pilate was faintly heard to close the last 
colloquy: “What is truth?" 

Even He paid a final tribute to truth that 
puts our Supreme Court to shame. 

Thus the Son of God who branded the 
races of men with the marks of their kin 
and kind was, himself, history's honored 
victim of sociological judges in a govern- 
ment of flesh. It was their crown He wore, 
and their cross He bore. 

That story may be found four times told 
in a book that may yet be found in most 
American homes. That book is a bur that 
mysteriously rides beneath the saddles of 
all modern authority in the field of socio- 
logical Justice and scientific thought con- 
trol. Our Supreme Court has virtually ban- 
ished that book from the public schools of 
America in the specious names of religious 
freedom, and liberalism, and our children 
are not longer taught its lessons. That 
holy book contains no shifting creed and 
cannot rest on the same shelves with unholy 
ones that are now modern authority. 

As we in the South once more pass into 
our Garden of Gethsemane thence to bear 
our socio-judicial cross, we plead with our 
brothers of the North not to let their sym- 
pathy and understanding be limited by iati- 
tude. 

In the words of Henry W. Grady, speaking 
on the Race Problem in Boston, on December 
12, 1889: 

“Can we solve it? The God who gave 
it into our hands, He alone can know. But 
this the weakest and wisest of us do know: 
We cannot solve it with less than your tol- 
erant and patient sympathy—with less then 
the knowledge that the blood that runs in 
your veins is our blood—and that, when we 
have done our best, whether the issue be 
lost or won, we shall feel your strong arms 
about us and hear the beating of your ap- 
proving hearts.” 


Lavaca Flats, Mirage Flats Extension, and 
O'Neill Irrigation Developments 
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HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 
Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
earlier I asked that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. My under- 
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standing at that time was that the de- 
partments concerned reported that they 
had not had time to form an opinion 
one way or the other as to the merits 
of this legislation.’ Since that time I 
have talked to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and I would appreciate his ad- 
vising the House as to the position of 
the departments on this bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill does not provide for 
the construction of these projects, but 
merely provides that they shall be in- 
cluded in the Missouri Basin project. 
There is no construction involved in the 
bill. All charges and all costs and all 
reference to appropriations have been 
taken out of the bill. I understand now 
from the Department that they have 
no objection to including them in that 
part of the Missouri River Basin project. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. As far as 
the chairman knows, there is no ob- 
jection to this bill by anybody, includ- 
ing the departments? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is 
correct, so far as the bill, as amended, 
is concerned. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 


First “Flying LST” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Army-Navy-Air 
Force Register of June 19, 1954: 

FST “FLYING LST” 


A water-based plane that can land guns, 
trucks, supplies or an assault company of 
Marines directly onto an enemy beach—like 
the water-bound landing craft of World War 
TT but hundreds of miles an hour faster—is 
in production at Convair Division of General 
Dynamics Corp. in San Diego, Calif. 

The world’s first “flying LST” is a bow- 
loader version of the Navy's water-based 
turboprop transport, the four-engined R3Y-1 
Tradewind bullt by Convair. The new plane 
is designated the R3Y-2 and retains the same 
high performance characteristics of the reg- 
ular transport. 

Both the R3Y-1 and the R3Y-2 are sched- 
uled to go into service late this year with 
the Navy's Fleet Logistic Air Wings, Pacific, 
at Alameda, Calif. They have a range of 
more than many World War II fighter planes. 

For an assault operation, the R3Y-2 lands 
in off-shore waters and taxis to the beach, 
When the hull touches the sand, the bow 
Opens upward like the luggage compartment 
On an automobile. A ramp is dropped and 
the loaded vehicles or troops debark directly 
Onto the beach. To pull off the beach, the 
Pilot simply reverses the propellers and backs 
away. A 30-second taxi run lifts the 80-ton 
Plane into the air for the return trip. 

The bow-loader can fly 24 tons of cargo. 
The main deck, made of extruded magne- 
stum for strength without excessive weight, 
is 88 feet long and more than 9 feet wide. 

The cargo deck stretches back from the 
bow door on one level, unbroken by bulk- 
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heads or other obstructions. The cleared 
load space was achieved by concentrating the 
five-man flight crew on a higher deck in the 
bow and by compartmentizing the hull below 
the cargo deck, as in modern ship construc- 
tion, The compartmentation gives the hull 
superior strength as well as watertight-in- 
tegrity. 

The R3Y-2 can carry four 155-millimeter 
howitzers, three 2½ ton trucks, 6 jeeps, 2 
half tracks or several other types of military 
equipment. The bow door opening is 8 feet 
4 inches wide and 6 feet 8 inches high, A 
multipurpose airplane, the R3Y-2 can be 
fitted with 103 demountable, rearward-facing 
seats for normal transport operations. It 
also can carry 92 litters and 12 attendants 
if it is needed as a hospital evacuation plane. 

Like the regular transport version, the 
R3Y-2 also has a 10-foot wide door on the 
aft port side of the hull for normal dock 
loading of cargo. Both the R3Y-1 and the 
R3Y-2 have air conditioning and pressuriza- 
tion systems, the first ever built into large 
water-based airplanes. 

The slim hull of the R3Y's was developed 
through exhaustive testing by Convair's Hy- 
drodynamic Research Laboratory at San 
Diego. The hull has a length-over-beam 
ratio of 10 to 1, double that of previous Con- 
vair seaplanes and in sharp contrast to the 
old-style stubby “boats with wings.” 

The R3Y's are the largest water-based 
planes ever built by Convair. Each is pow- 
ered by 4 Allison T-40 turboprop engines 
developing a total of approximately 22,000 
horsepower and driving contrarotating Aero- 
products propellers, 

The new planes are the culmination of 
more than 25 years’ experience with water- 
based aircraft. Convair built the famed PBY 
Catalina and PB2Y Coronado patrol bombers 
of World War IT. One of the newest water- 
based Convair planes is the delta-wing XF2Y 
Sea-Dart, a jet powered Navy fighter that 
lands and takes off on hydroskis. 


Commencement Address by Hon. Herbert 
H. Lehman of New York, at Brandeis 
University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
I delivered at the commencement exer- 
cises at Brandeis University on June 12, 
1954. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TODAY'S CHALLENGE: To PROTECT THE PEOPLE'S 
Ricuts AGAINST CONGRESSIONAL LAWLESS- 
NeESS—PROPOSAL FOR RULES OF CONGRES- 
SIONAL CONDUCT 


(Remarks of Hon. Herpert H. Leaman, of 
New York, at meeting of Brandeis Univer- 
sity associates on commencement eve) 
This occasion speaks for itself. Tomorrow 

we will see the third graduating class emerge 

from this young but already mature uni- 
versity. 

There is no longer much time to be young. 
Problems which will not wait are beating 
impatiently upon the gates of this university, 
and demanding the attention and devotion 
of both faculty and graduates. 
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Outside, the world is not bright. The 
forces of fear and tyranny are rampant both 
within our land and beyond our shores, 
Never, within my memory, has the prospect 
seemed so grim and so demanding. 

I am reassured, it is true, by the record 
of history. There have been other periods 
in which darkness has threatened to close 
in on civilization, periods in which truth, 
reason, decency and integrity have been sub- 
jected to the most fearful pressures. 

Somehow despite temporary defeats, and 
even eclipses, the human spirit—the spirit of 
light and freedom—has survived and pre- 
valled. It is history’s proof that the human 
spirit is immortal, and that a supreme Di- 
vinity, a Higher Order, does indeed preside 
over the affairs of mankind. 

But our salvation will require dedica- 
tion, devotion, and sacrifice. We must re- 
solve our problems or be lost. That is not 
an easy challenge. 

Beyond our shores, the forces of Commu- 
nist imperialism stand at the gates of new 
conquests. Forces of incalculable power 
strike out at the old order in many quarters 
of the globe, but most significantly now, in 
Asia, 

In this situation, our Government, and 
our people generally, appear, unhappily, to 
show little appreciation of either the ex- 
tent or the nature of the forces which have 
been unleashed, and of the dangers we face. 
There seems to be little understanding of 
the kind of approach we must take to these 
new forces, and the kind of response we 
must make to these dangers. 

Seeming to depend ever more heavily on 
military force, and on atomic weapons, our 
country appears, in the eyes of the world, to 
invoke only the power of force in a world 
whose only hope for survival lies in the 
power of faith. 

Here at home we are reaping a tragic har- 
vest from the panic and hysteria sowed so 
recklessly with regard to the internal menace 
of communism, Deadly blows have been 
dealt to our prestige abroad, the public 
faith in freedom has been corroded, and 
the Congress of the United States has been 
converted from a national institution into a 
national spectacle. 

These are harsh words, but no harsher 
than are being spoken today by many of our 
most thoughtful observers. When 2 and 3 
years ago I sought to warn against the pres- 
ent consequences, I was dismissed as an 
alarmist. I was accused of magnifying the 
danger of what I called McCarthyism. Be- 
lieve me, I take little pleasure in today's 
general recognition of what I observed 
months and years ago. 

But my faith in democracy, In freedom, 
and in the American people is deep and un- 
shakable. I firmly believe that we will over- 
come the present dangers, both at home 
and abroad. Civilization will survive. The 
cause of freedom will prevail. 

This I believe. But for this to happen, the 
American people must be roused to a deeper 
awareness than they now have of the dangers 
we confront and the strenuous measures nec- 
essary to overcome them. 

Our national leadership must be the first 
to show that awareness and to propose pro- 
grams of action to be undertaken. I regret 
to say that thus far the administration has 
shown a strong inclination to formulate 
slogans instead of policies, and, in general, 
to follow cautiously in the wake of events 
and of public opinion, rather than to an- 
ticipate events and to lead public opinion. 

Up to this point I have been referring col- 
lectively to the dangers we face both at home 
and from abroad. In a major sense, these 
are opposite sides of the same coin which 
should be looked at together. 

True, actions required to meet our proh- 
lems abroad are of a very different sort from 
those needed to meet the dangers at home. 
But, in both areas, courageous and imagina- 
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tive moves are called for. In both areas, re- 
sponsible leadership must lead. And no 
policy to combat communism abroad can 
succeed unless immediate steps are taken at 
home to restore the balance of power be- 
tween the executive and the legislative 
branches of Government; and until dignity, 
decency, and a wholesome respect for the 
rights of individuals are reestablished as the 
immutable standards of all branches of the 
Government. 

One of the principal theses of the fear- 
mongers at home is that we are in greater 
danger from internal subversion than from 
external aggression. According to this argu- 
ment, the farflung forces of Communist im- 

lism, assaulting everywhere the vulner- 
able outposts of the free world, should give 
us leas concern than the case of an obscure 
American dentist named Peress who failed 
to sign a loyalty form when the received a 
commission in the Medical Corps of the 
United States Army. 

I do not mean to minimize the real dangers 
from internal subversion—from spies, secret 
agents, and saboteurs. But let us see the 
problem in perspective. What is the source 
of the most effective damage being done to 
the United States today? What network of 
Communist spies and saboteurs could have 
succeeded in turning this Nation upside 
down and inside out, in paralyzing the Army 
and the Congress, and in sabotaging the de- 
Jense effort in terms of delay and interrup- 
tion, beyond any reckoning of it? No Com- 
munists could have done it. But McCartuy 
has accomplished it as a mere side effect of 
his activities. 

Senator McCartry has frequently quoted a 
remark by Abraham Lincoln, to the effect 
that if this country is ever imperiled, the 
danger would come from within and not from 
without. This Lincoln quotation is intended 
to prove McCarrHy’s favorite thesis about 
the danger from internal subversion. 

You will be interested to know that an 
examination of the context from which this 
remark by Abraham Lincoln was taken tells 
quite a different story from that which 
Mecaurn has tried to convey. No, not even 
Abraham Lincoln is safe from misuse and 
abuse by Senator MCCARTHY. 

In fact, the Lincoln quotation referred to 
is from a speech he made in 1838. Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s remarks on that occasion were 
directed at vigilantism and mob violence and 
not at subversion. Just 2 months before, 
Elijah Lovejoy, a leading antislavery editor, 
had been murdered by a proslavery mob in 
Alton, III. There were similar outbreaks 
in both the North and in the South. To 
favor the outright abolition of slavery in 
those days was to be regarded in some 
quarters as dangerously subversive. It in- 
vited physical violence. And so Abraham 
Lincoln said, in that same speech from which 
Senator McCarty has so often quoted: 

“There is even now something of ill-omen 
amongst us. I mean the increasing disregard 
for law which pervades the country; the 
growing disposition to substitute wild and 
furious passions in lieu of the sober judg- 
ment of the courts; and the worse than say- 
age mobs, for the executive ministers of 
justice.” 

That was Abraham Lincoln in 1838. He 
was, of course, speaking of a particular sit- 
uation in his own day. But if his words are 
to be applied to current events, I leave it to 
ee my friends, to say whom the shoe fits 

st. 

Today we are, Indeed, faced with a lawless 
situation in the United States Congress. I 
use the word “lawless” advisedly. There are 
no uniform laws protecting the rights of the 
people of this country against the investigat- 
ing committees of Congress, 

The Bill of Rights in our Constitution pro- 
tects the people in their rights against abuses 
of power, invasion of privacy, and repression 
on the part of the executive branch of Gov- 
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ernment. The Bill of Rights assures the 
people fair play in the courts of the land as 
against the police power. 

But there appears to be no effective pro- 
tection of the people, in their rights, against 
abuses and repression on the part of the 
investigating committees of Congress. 

I would like to read to you a statement 
made in 1948 by the then chairman of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 
Addressing himself to a protesting witness, 
the chairman said: 

“The rights you have are the rights given 
you by this committee. We will determine 
what rights you have got and what rights 
you haven't got.“ 

That was the chairman of the Un-Amerl- 
can Activities Committee speaking, In 1948. 
He was speaking accurately. 

Without a set of rules, adopted by the Con- 
gress, American citizens have no rights be- 
fore a congressional investigating committee, 
They can be subpenaed, harrassed, abused, 
denounced and ruined, and they have no 
avenue of relief or recourse. 

If an eminent general in the Army, Gen- 
eral Zwicker, with a splendid record of heroic 
service, can be abused and humiliated before 
a congressional investigating committee, 
what happens to an ordinary citizen, without 
the United States Army behind him? I 
shudder to think, The American people 
should shudder too. 

The investigating power of Congress Is a 
precious one for the promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare, for the gathering of essential 
information for the guidance of legislators, 
and for the protection of the people against 
evil and corrupt practices in the economic 
institutions of our country, and in the Gov- 
ernment. 

But certainly the Investigating power of 
congressional committees was never in- 
tended, nor should it be permitted to be 
used, to oppress the people, to invade their 
legitimate privacy, and to set at naught the 
guarantees in the Constitution of the right 
to free speech, free press, free assembly, free 
petition, and free worship. 

Nor should the congressional investigating 
power be a weapon for the intimidation of 
the executive branch of the Government or 
the courts, and thus to gain dominance over 
them. 

Yet all this, in fact, has taken place. 

My friends, let us rend the lesson of his- 
tory. It warns us of terrible danger along 
the path which has been recently followed. 

There are many instances in history where 
inquisitorial committees of legislative bodies 
have scized more and more power until the 
legislative bodies, and then the nation, were 
subjected to tyrannical control. 

Let us recall, for instance, the glorious 
Republic of Venice, one of the most powerful 
states of the Renaissance period. Its citi- 
zens were rich, and proud, and free. 

In that time, too, there was suspicion of 
subversion. The great council of Venice, 
which wus the popular, legislative body of 
that day, established a committee of 10, an 
investigating committee, instructed to root 
out subversive elements. It functioned as 
investigator, prosecutor, and judge. 

Soon that committee of 10 appointed a 
subcommittee of 3, who came to be known 
as the inquisitors of state. Gradually this 
inquisitorial subcommittee took over the 
executive as well as the legislative power of 
government. They inquired, they judced, 
they punished. They issued decrees. They 
conducted forcign relations. They were 
supreme. 

Tranquillity developed in Venice, tranquil- 
lity and conformity. Dissidence was stamped 
out. But it was the tranquillity and con- 
formity of decay. Venice didn't know it, but 
she was dead. At the first major crisis the 
Venetian Empire collapsed like a house of 
cards. 

Does this have any lesson for us? Does the 
experience of Venice have any parallel with 
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events today in the United States? I sce 
many parallels. I am sure you do, too. 

We have not yet, of course, gone very far 
down the road which Venice traveled. But 
we bave taken some long steps on that way. 
We have, perhaps, gone further than we 
th 


I am sure, however, that we can retrace 
our steps. 

The McCarthy hearings have surely given 
the American public an idea of the dangers 
of congressional investigating committees if 
uncontrolled by rules of justice and fair play. 
The public has seen some of the abuses and 
ugly implications of what has been taking 
place behind the scenes of the McCarthy 
committee during the past 2 years. . 

Some very fundamental reforms are cer- 
tainly needed, reaching deep into the causes 
of the present situation. First of all, there 
needs to be a clearer limit on the scope and 
Jurisdiction of investigating committees. 
The Executive, the courts, and Congress it- 
self must contribute to the establishment of 
some clear out-of-bounds signs on the now 
limitless expanse of the investigative power. 
Indeed, in regard to a related problem—the 
problem of the wholesale encroachment of 
the legislative branch upon the legitimate 
rights of the Chief Executive—the simplest 
remedy is a show of some old-fashioned 
spunk on the part of the Executive. We have 
not seen much of this in recent months. 

But the assumption by congressional in- 
vestigating committees of the right to in- 
quire into personal political beliefs—into the 
innermost reaches of the soul and conscience 
of the individual—this is the really revolu- 
tionary development of recent times. And 
this is the development most fraught with 
danger for the liberties of the people and the 
integrity of the Congress. 

It is this circumstance which most urgent- 
ly calls for the immediate adoption of a 
uniform set of rules for the conduct of in- 
vestigating committees—a code of fair play. 
Unlike some of the other aspects of the prob- 
lem which require comprehensive study and 
profound thought, this proposal is ready for 
immediate consideration and action. 

A code of fair play—a uniform set of 
rules—should accomplish the following pur- 


1. Protect the basic rights and reputations 
of individuals appearing as witnesses before 
investigating committees; ` 

2. Protect the rights and reputations of in- 
dividuals who might be adversely affected by 
testimony given in hearings or in committee 
reports; and 

3. Define the rights of committee mem- 
bers as against the rights of committee 
chairmen. 

A set of rules to accomplish these purposes 
also necds to have provision for effective en- 
forcement, Rules without sanctions are 
like bricks without straw. These rules must 
be able to be enforced, and to withstand the 
pressure of the willful violator. 

Such a set of rules is now pending before 
the Congress. Indeed, there are a number 
of pending proposals on this general subject. 
I participated in the drafting of what I be- 
eve to be the most comprehensive of all the 
pending proposals—the only one with pro- 
vision for enforcement, 

Ninetcen of us in the Senate and six Mem- 
bers of the House recently Joined in intro- 
ducing this particular set of rules. In my 
opinion it is absolutely essential that action 
be taken on this subject at this session of 
Congress. But that will require strong and 
widespread public support. 

Until some such rules are passed, indi- 
viduals coming before congressional com- 
mittees will continue to be defenseless and 
without substantive rights. The adoption 
of the uniform rules of procedure I have de- 
scribed, by both Houses of Congress, will help 
to establish theso rights. 

But the other fundamental reforms I men- 
tioned are also essential. The achievement 
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of these reforms will take much soul-search- 
ing, much study, much thought, and much 
education of the general public. 

Implicit in these reforms is an attack on 
the entire problem of McCarthyism—on the 
basic factors of fear and insecurity which 
today grip so many of our people. There 
must be a return to faith—faith in princi- 
ples, faith in our country, faith in ourselves, 
faith in God, in liberty, and democracy. 

There. must be a reelevation of the virtues 
which have for s0 many years been identified 
with the American character—compassion, 
tolerance, decency, truth, honor, and in- 
tegrity. And those who, by thelr acts, vio- 
late and trample upon these virtues must 
be driven by an aroused public opinion from 
positions of public trust and confidence. 

We must be able to turn outward to the 
rest of the world a countenance that reflects 
an inner serenity, an inner confidence in our 
own principles, and in the justice of our 
ways. A 

There is a noble standard to which all of 
us, with great profit, can repair. That is 
the standard set by the Founding Fathers, 
by those who struggled to achieve our lib- 
erty, and who established the institutions 
designed to secure the blessings of liberty 
for themselves and for us, their posterity. 

We must seek to emulate their courage, 
their confidence, and their belief in the 
power of good and the strength of freedom. 
Let us recall the words of Justice Brandeis 
in his famous dissent in the Whitney case, 
when he said, referring to the beliefs of the 
Founding Fathers: 

“They believe liberty to be the secret of 
happiness, and courage, the secret of lib- 
erty * * they believed ° that fear 
breeds repression; that repression breeds 
hate; that hate menaces stable government.” 

I hope this university will help show the 
Way to fight fear with faith; hate with un- 
derstanding; and repression with courage, 
devotion, and eternal dedication to the cause 
of liberty. 


Postal Service Reclassification and 
Pay Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, despite the extraordinary 
Pressure by the Post Office Department, 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee rejected the Summerfield- 
Rees reclassification and pay proposal, 
It was a nonpartisan decision made by a 
Majority of committee members in ap- 
Proving the Corbett substitute. 

I believe that most of the majority 
who approved the Corbett measure were 
deeply concerned over the increased 
authority which the Rees bill would 
Bive to the Postmaster General. 

There have been many recent exam- 
ples of the abuse of personal power in 
Government service, and it would be un- 
wise to grant additional power to the 
Postmaster General. 

The overwhelming majority of postal 
employees oppose the Summerfield-Rees 
bill. This has been reconfirmed by let- 
ters I have received in the last few days 
from organizations which represent the 
Vast majority of the employees. 
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As an example, Mr. Speaker, I include 
herewith the following letter I received 
from the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, which expresses the senti- 
ments of most postal employees: 

Jone 18, 1954. 
Members of House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar CONGRESSMEN: On Tuesday, June 
15, the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service reported the bill H. R. 9245 which 
would establish a joint committee of Con- 
gress to study postal service reclassifica- 
tion and increased rates of basic compensa- 
tion pending reclassification pursuant to 
recommendations of the joint committee. 
The National Federation of Post Office Clerks 
believes that this bill by Congressman Cor- 
BETT of Pennsylvania is far superior to the 
destructive proposal advanced by the Post- 
master General and embodied in the bill 
H. R. 8648. 

We are cognizant of the fact that a mi- 
nority report was submitted and since that 
minority report embodies all of the warmed 
over arguments advanced by the Post Office 
Department—which the committee rejected 
in making its report—we believe that an 
expression of our views may be helpful. 

In our opinion, the minority report ts 
only another facet of the desperate struggle 
now being waged to force Congress to abdi- 
cate its authority on postal salary matters, 
One would gather that it is the present policy 
of the Post Office Department to continue 
its pressure tactics but to substitute hit and 
run actions for the frontal attacks that have 
thus far failed. This strategy which em- 
ployes techniques that some Senators have 
called “illegal” and that your committee 
has denounced as an attempt to create un- 
Warranted and untrue impressions, remains 
the same. 

We seem to be faced with a campaign 
employing more subtle methods, such as 
hinting—although never saying so out- 
right—that the President will veto any 
measure other than the Department's re- 
classification plan. Inasmuch as this policy 
would make a pawn out of Congress and 
whip it into line on postal matters, we 
think it unfortunate that the minority re- 
port lends support to that effort. 

I hope you will find the time to study the 
report, No. 1870. The majority views are ex- 
tremely well documented and the bill which 
those views support would provide not only 
a thorough and objective study of the en- 
tire reclassification question—to be com- 
pleted not later than May 1 of next year— 
but would also provide sorely needed interim 
salary increases. 


The point that stands out in the minority 
report is an acceptance of the Post Office 
Department's arguments. In several in- 
stances this minority report makes the rather 
general statement that across-the-board sal- 
ary increases, which the Congress has ap- 
proved in the past, have distorted pay sched- 
ules, Your attention is invited to the fact 
that the actual dollar difference between 
the salaries of rank and file employees and 
their supervisors is greater today than it was 
when the present classification law was en- 
acted in 1945. 

The minority report makes the statement 
that “employee representatives resisted all 
proposals for reclassification presented at our 
hearings.” As a matter of fact, the em- 
ployees resisted only one proposal, that which 
was prepared on the recommendations of 
the George Fry Associates which in turn 
was based on a study completed in approxi- 
mately 10 or 11 weeks by a handful of men 
without previous knowledge of the postal 
service. My own statement to the commit- 
tee recommended the appointment of a joint 
committee to make a thorough and objec- 
tive study of this subject so that some 
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factual basis for a reclassification proposal 
could be made available. 


The minority report states that the lack 
of adequate differential between routine jobs 
and supervisory positions makes it difficult 
for the Department to persuade the superior 
employees to accept additional responsibil- 
ities.” The fact that more than 50,000 em- 
ployees, clerks and carriers, in grade 7 and 
above, have recently competed in examina- 
tions for postal supervisory positions, makes 
such a statement necessarily questionable. 
If the lack of an adequate differential really 
existed, it is extremely unlikely that so large 
a percentage of employees would have taken 
ee examination in the faint hope of promo- 

on. 


The minority views apparently make much 
of the fact that elevator starters, cleaners, 
and charwomen receive a slightly higher sal- 
ary in the fleld postal service than they do 
in the Federal service generally. If this be 
true the answer most certainly lies in im- 
proving the salaries of those in the classi- 
fied service, rather than in attempting to 
bring postal people down to such a lower 
level. All Members of Congress might well 
ask themselves how many post offices in 
their own districts have elevator service. 
They might also ask themselves how many 
post offices that have elevators actually have 
an elevator operator. In truth, there are 
not more than a mere handful of post-office 
buildings throughout the country that have 
elevators, let alone use elevator operators. 

The minority statement makes the point 
that in the opinion of those signing the 
minority report, the “legislation supported 
by the minority of the committee ts far bet- 
ter for the rank and file of postal employees.” 

It would be difficult, indeed, to find any 
rank-and-file post-office clerks who would 
consider the Summerfield proposal as being 
better for the rank and file of postal em- 
ployees. This paternalistic attitude that 
“Papa knows best“ about what is good for 
the postal employees is the real basis for 
the existing difficulties. If the officials of 
the Post Office Department had made an 
honest effort to find out what the employees 
themselves thought was good for them, or 
if the members signing the minority report 
had been willing to credit the views cxpressed 
by the employees themselves, the present un- 
fortunate situation would not exist. 

Once the facts are known and the errors 
contained in the minority report are cor- 
rected, the arguments for the bill the mi- 
nority supports appear ridiculous. That is 
because the bill itself is indefensible, 

We believe that the bill, H. R. 9245, merits 
your support as well as your opposition to 
all destructive amendments such as those 
suggested in the minority views. 

With kindest personal regards and assur- 
ances of esteem, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
C. HALLBECK, 
Legislative Representative, National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks. 


The Air Force Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 
Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an open let- 
ter to the Air Force, prepared by Walter 
R. Whitver, Jr., of Washington, D. C., 
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and dealing with the pending construc- 
tion of the Air Force Academy. 

Mr. Whitver was born and raised in 
North Dakota. He is a well qualified 
and competent architect. His educa- 
tional background in this field includes 
study at the University of North Dakota 
and a doctor's degree in architecture 
from the University of Rome, Italy. - 

He has given a great deal of thought 
and study to the problem and challenge 
that the Air Force faces in building its 
new Academy. I am quite sure that a 
great number of architects feel much 
the same as does Mr. Whitver. The 
Air Force has a great obligation to meet 
in erecting its new Academy. 

There being no objection, the letter 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ay OPEN LETTEN To THE Am Force 

Ten years ago today American airmen took 
part in a great joint venture of our fighting 
men, No one but God knows where the 
men of the Air Force spent their flight, but 
this we do know: They have made their 
path in the sky. As heroes they have proved 
their passion of manhood, the wisdom of 
their age, and now have the splendor of 
kings and the triumph of warriors, the fame 
of poets, and the honor of true patriots. 
As it should be, they have the challenge 
that when met with love and understand- 
ing will always go upward and onward to 
true glory. 

In these few short years the Alr Force has 
acquired a wealth of tradition and history 
that is at last to be hewed in stone and 
fashioned to liberty and beauty. A me- 
morial which will be suitable to commem- 
orate greatness, both of men and events, 
and it must be conceived by those who in 
their hearts and their minds know the real 
and everlasting significance of the fame and 
spirit that will be immortalized by the Air 
Academy's yearly pride of men to the United 
States Air Force. 

This Air Force Academy, a school for boys, 
a training field for men and a memory for 
heroes will be a job to bulld that is so vast 
in ite complexities that the genius of a Leon- 
ardo de Vinci would be taxed. One wonders 
if it is possible to do what should and must 
be done to create a group of buildings and 
fields and give them the pride and spirit 
of our American airmen and the practical 
uses that the Academy must have for a 
training that advances as fast as the alr- 
plane, Will the American people, with their 
great pride in the airpower of America, have 
a wafe and pudding like the United Nations 
buildings, as a giass encased supermarkct 
or the square of the circle with projecting 
angles? 

It cannot be like the Gothic ramparts of 
West Point, or the French style of the Naval 
Academy, even though they be hallowed and 
beautiful, The need is great for under- 
standing and interpretation of what the Air 
Force was, is and will be. The designers 
must work with the greatness and glamour 
of its beginning, from box kites and Kitty 
Hawk, to Eddie Rickenbacker, to the United 
States mails, and to the B-17, the jet and 
Niki. They must sculpt the spirit of Self- 
ridge, the vision of Billy Mitchell, the 
strength of Arnold, and the love and de- 
votion of Hoyt Vandenburg. There is mili- 
tary tradition and there is the transitional 
of by ground, by sea, and by air, and thcre 
is the future that changes as it arrives. 

Where will the geniuses come from who 
will croate this dream of the Air Force? 
They are bere, just as we haye them in other 
works; we will have them for this Academy 
if the men of the Air Force understand their 
enormous responsibility to America, to the 
Air Force, and to the future. These Air 
Force men, these artists, plannors and arti- 
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sans, will breathe beauty and love, memory 
and tradition, genius and leadership and 
spirit into these buildings and fields that 
will be the Air Academy and the thousands 
who will train there will be inspired and 
will benefit, and carry the glory that is 
America. 

The halls of learning are loved because 
learning is loved. No man goes forward 
without love for the place where he has re- 
ceived learning, be it the small red school- 
house with its row of willows, be it a city 
school with its fenced-in playground, or be 
it his mother’s knee and his father’s whip. 
But halls of learning grow like a village 
grows, from a crossroads, as a town grows 
from a village and the city from a town, 
and each leave their mark as permanent as 
the rings of a tree. Some marks are round 
and true while others are scarred and ugly 
from the wounds of growing, just as the 
trail marker chips a young tree in blazing a 
path for others to follow and that cut re- 
mains forever on the tree. In building the 
halls of learning the fathers of a village 
work so their children will learn, and a town 
will build Old Main, and as the city grows 
the echools will grow around the first build- 
ing which remains—either in reality or 
memory, in the style and workmanship of 
the village fathers. 

Now the gentlemen of the Air Force are 
as the village fathers and they are to build 
Old Main, and if it be of greatness and 
beauty, as it must be, they shall place their 
style and their workmanship on this 
Academy. It is not to be over many lives, 
but is to be complete and lasting from one 
idea, one plan, and one generation. In 
building this college at one time there are 
great advantages, but no mistakes will be 
allowed these men of the Air Force lest 
their sons and their son's sons lose pride. 

This Air Force Academy must be good; it 
must be of the best. The planning, design, 
and construction must be of genius for it is 
to pick up the past, be perfect In the pres- 
ent, and be built for the future. The men 
who work on this school must be dedicated 
to the Air Force, to what the Academy 
represents and needs, and to the love and 
understanding of the brick and stone they 
mould. They must haye a deep sincerity 
and honesty in their principals so that the 
plan, the design and the use shall not fall 
the glory of the Air Force, our military tra- 
dition, and the American people. 

WALTER R. WHITVER, Jr. 

WasHrNcTON, D. C. 


Southland Paper Mills: Great Texas Asset 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, some 15 years ago E. L. Kurth and 
associates, of Angelina County, Tex., saw 
a dream come true when the first unit of 
Southland Paper Mills, Inc., was con- 
structed. 

Since then the progress of this impor- 
tant industrial institution has been 
steady and sound. A new step forward 
was taken recently. It is described in an 
editorial in the Lufkin Daily News of 
June 15, which I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Continued industrial and economic prog- 
ress for Angelina County is assured by the 
announcement of Southland Paper Mills, 
Inc., that sufficient newsprint contracts have 
been executed to justily installation of a 
third machine. 

On March 31, following the annual meeting 
of Southland's board of directors, President 
E. L. Kurth cited these factors involved in 
the proposal: 

The project will cost several million 
dollars. 

Southland’s present personnel of 837 will 
be increased by approximately 200 once the 
third unit is in production. 

The added personnel will increase South- 
land’s annual payroll by $1 million. 

Southland will increase its purchase of 
pulpwood within a 75-mile radius by 100.000 
tons annually bringing this annual expendi- 
ture to more than $6 million. 

It is noteworthy that this expansion pro- 
gram at Southland Paper Mills, Inc., repre- 
sents capital investment, increased payroll, 
and purchases of raw materials well in ex- 
cess of that represented by any other new 
industry that has come into any area of east 
Texas in recent years. 

E, L. Kurth and associates pioneered the 
southern pine newsprint industry back in 
1939 when the first unit of Southland was 
constructed; now they give an added guar- 
anty to industrial progress for Angelina 
County and east Texas today and in the 
future. 

The industrial progress in Angelina County 
in the foundries, woodworking, and lumber 
manufacturing plants, as well as at South- 
land, during the past 5 years has been far in 
excess of the progress made by any other 
single community in east Texas, 

This progress has. been steady and perhaps 
unspectacular, but the figures on payrolls 
and plant investments bear out the gains 
that have been made. All you need do is to 
check payrolls in Angelina and other counties 
in yesteryear and today to realize this fact. 


Fifty-one Americans Remain in Captivity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxconn an article 
entitled “Fifty-one Americans Remain 
in Captivity.” The article was written 
by Fletcher Knebel. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Look magazine] 
FIFTY-ONE AMERICANS REMAIN IN CAPTIVITY 
(By Fletcher Knebel) 

AO-2204126, the service number of an 
American flier, has become a symbol of Red 
China's perfidy. It belongs to Alr Force 
Capt. Harold E. Fischer, Jr., 20, of Swea City, 
Iowa, a double jet ace (credited with 10 
“kills”) in the Korean war. Every shred 
of evidence indicates that Captain Fischer 
has been held on Chinese soil since April 7, 
1953, when he was shot down near the Yalu 
River. 

Yet for 15 bitter months, the Communists 
have refused to utter a single official word 
to confirm or deny that evidence. They 
counter every demand for information with 
bland, insolent silence. When they did not 
return the flicr at Panmunjom in the big- 
switch operation which ended last Septem- 
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ber, they broke their solemn word to ex- 
change all prisoners of war. 

Top Washington officials believe now that 
approximately 51 Americans, like Fischer, 
are being held captive. Thirty-two are 
Civilians, some of whom have been pris- 
Oners for 3 years. The remaining are mili- 
tary captives of the Korean war: 15 Air 
Force airmen, four naval officers. 

The Defense Department has no recent 
Positive evidence that these 19 servicemen 
are still alive, but it does have reliable in- 
formation that they were alive at the time 
the prisoner exchange took place last 
summer. 

The Reds" silence has inflicted torture on 
the wives, mothers, and fathers of the miss- 

-ing men. And that torture has been com- 
Pounded at home by another version of the 
Washington “numbers game.” Legislators 
have played this game with POW figures, 
Some with the best of intentions, others with 
mixed political motives, 

Despite repeated denials by the Defense 
Department, there is a widespread belief 
that the Chinese Reds are holding 944 
Americans. 

Senator Jonn M. Burien, Republican, of 
Maryland, told the Senate in January that 
between 700 and 944 American boys were 
held in the slave-labor camps of China and 
Siberia. Senator JoserH McCarr#y last fall, 
and again this spring, accused the Eisen- 
hower administration of abandoning 900 
American POW's to the Reds. Others, in- 
cluding Democrats, have made similar 
Statements. 

This most-misunderstood number—944— 
Was first heard on September 9, 1953, when 
the United Nations command in Korea de- 
manded that the Communists account for 
3,400 U. N. personnel missing in action, in- 
Cluding 944 Americans. Said the State De- 
Partment on February 10, “It has not been 
believed, nor has the United Nations com- 
mand ever implied, that all 944 were living.” 
The Pentagon consistently denied that the 
Reds held 944 Americans, but never an- 
nounced the exact number it contended the 
Reds were holding. 

Meanwhile, behind the colls of diplomatic 
maneuvering and policy dilemmas, some- 
where in a Manchurian camp sits Captain 
Fischer. Two days after he was shot down, 
radio Peking announced that he had been 
Captured. In June 1953 his parents received 
& letter in garbled English from Red China, 
Saying their son was still alive. Subse- 
Quentiy, a Communist newspaperman told 
United States reporters that Captain Fischer 
Was a captive, and six repatriated United 
States prisoners of war said they had heard 
from Communists that the flier was being 
held as a war criminal. 

The Air Force reviewed Fischer's case in 
April and found that a reasonable possibil- 
ity of his survival exists. 

Yet the passage of time is marked only by 
formal United States protests and the ar- 
Togant silence of Red China. The Eisen- 

wer administration must find a way to 
force the release of Fischer and his fellow 
Americans—or face an explosive political 

ue, 


Tough Tip From Wedemeyer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask’ 


Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
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entitled “Tough Tip From Wedemeyer,” 
published in the New York Daily News 
of June 12, 1954. 

I commend the editorial to my col- 
leagues for their careful attention and 
study at this time. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Touch Tir From WEDEMEYER 


The smart thing for the United States to 
do next in the cold war, says Lt. Gen. Albert 
C. Wedemeyer, retired, is to break off both 
diplomatic and trade relations with all the 
countries of the Red Empire, period. 

It isn't possible, General Wedemeyer 
told a Senate subcommittee Thursday, to 
deal with the Kremlin. It may be too late, 
he went on, to stop the Red surge for world 
conquest. As Wedemeyer sees it, the West's 
only hope lies in acting realistically. 

He doesn't feel that it's realistic to do 
business with scoundrels who intend to cut 
your throat, or to go on keeping embassies 
in their capitals on the theory that by so 
doing you maintain valuable listening posts 
inside the Red empire. 

Come to think of it, our envoys behind the 
curtain are severely limited as to where they 
may go and what they may observe. Their 
own dwellings are wired for sound, down to 
the smallest powder room and clothes closet, 
with Red secret police listening around the 
clock. So who is listening the more profit- 
ably to whom? 

Admittediy, this is a tough tip that Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer has offered his fellow Ameri- 
cans. It will shock the Dean Achesons and 
Harry Trumans. 

Wedemeyer, however, happens to have had 
vast experience in combating Reds, and 
many opportunities to study the workings 
of thelr minds. It's quite conceivable that 
he knows what he's talking about, and is 
suggesting the best possible next move for 
us to make in the cold war. 


One Hundred and Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary of Founding of Upper Buffalo and 
Cross Creek Presbyterian Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
relative to the 175th anniversary of the 
founding of Upper Buffalo Presbyterian 
Church and the Cross Creek Presbyterian 
Church, in southwestern Pennsylvania. 
I desire to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the fact that in 1802 there was 
held at that place, at that time in the 
woods, a revival service in which over 
10,000 persons participated. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Upper BUFFALO, Cross Crerx To Horo Joner 
IT5TH ANNIVERSARY OBSERVANCE 

Congregations of the Upper Buffalo Pres- 
byterian and the Cross Creek Presbyterian 
Churches are uniting for the 175th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the two congrega- 
tions. An observance is planned for Satur- 
day, June 26, at the Upper Buffalo Church, 
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As it was 175 years ago when the two con- 
Bregations called Rev. Joseph Smith on June 
21, 1779, to direct the spiritual and religious 
life of the two neighboring groups, the pres- 
ent members have planned to unite for a 
day's observance of the anniversary. 

The day's program will open at 11 a. m. 
with a memorial to Rev. Joseph Smith, who 
banded together the two congregations until 
his death in 1792. A memorial marker will 
be placed at the grave of Reverend Smith, 
who was buried in Upper Buffalo Cemetery. 

A family style dinner will be served at 
noon. 

All friends and formed members of both 
churches are invited to the anniversary sery- 
ices and dinner. Those attending tlie picnic 
are asked to take basket dinners and their 
table service. 

At 2 p. m. the 175th anniversary worship 
service will be conducted. 

Guest speaker at the memorial service 
and the anniversary service will be Rey. E. B. 
Welsh, pastor of New Concord (Ohio) Pres- 
byterian Church. His ancestors, Robert and 
Mary Caldwell Welsh, and Robert and Eliza- 
beth Dawson Welsh were early members of 
the church. 

Mr. Welsh is a graduate of the College of 
Wooster and Princeton Seminary and stud- 
ied in Switzerland and at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

His topic Saturday afternoon will be Our 
Future in Debt to Our Past. The choirs 
of both the Upper Buffalo and Cross Creek 
Churches will sing anthems. 

Presiding ministers will be Harold Byers, 
Jr. of Upper Buffalo, and Rev. D. G. Phillips, 
of Cross Creek. Mr. Phillips is preparing 
to assume a foreign mission field post soon. 

The 2 churches, whose history was parallel 
for 13 years, have added much to the re- 
ligious life of the county as well as educa- 
tional endeavor. Many young people were 
trained for the ministry by the early preach- 
ers and these same ministers were leaders 
in academies of the area. 

The Scotch-Irish, who settled the area, 
fought for their religious freedom after their 
arrival from overseas, and banded together 
in the era of frontier wilderness infested 
with hostile Indians. 

Both congregations experienced growth 
and a spiritual depth in the great revivals 
held in 1781 and 1802. At the latter revival 
more than 960 received communion. 


Star of Solidarity to Vineland Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, four civic- 
minded men of my district were honored 
recently by receiving the Star of Soli- 
darity from the Italian Government for 
relief work undertaken in this country 
in behalf of Italian citizens suffering 
from the flood of the Po River disaster 
following World War II. 

This honor has been noted by the 
Hammonton (N. J.) News and has also 
been editorially referred to by the Vine- 
land Times-Journal. Both of these ar- 
ticles are appended. 

I add my own congratulations to these 
four men who have been variously noted 
for a strong and continuous interest in 
their own community in Vineland. 
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The articles follow: 
[From the Hammonton (N. J.) News] 


Philip Rudich, former manager of the 
South Jersey Joint Board, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, was among 
four men who yesterday received the Star 
of Solidarity from the Italian Government 
for relief work done in behalf of the Po 
River flood disaster after World War II. 

Others honored with the Italian citation, 
highest that can be awarded by the Italian 
Government to a noncitizen, were Dane 
Barse, Vineland clothing manufaturer; Al- 
bert Giuliani, former secretary-treasurer of 
the joint board, and Mayor John C. Gittone, 
of Vineland. Giuliani, Ul, was unable to 
attend the ceremonies held in the offices at 
Trenton of the Italian vice consul, Turiddu 
Simoni, 

Rudich was honored because of his per- 
sonal appeal to the union to donate funds in 
order to purchase trucks and ambulances for 
Italy, and he also appealed for food and 
clothing. The result was enough money to 
purchase 22 vehicles and innumerable pack- 
ages of food and clothing. 

Barse, a civic leader and a Papal Knight 
of St. Gregory, was cited for his contribu- 
tions in the same cause, while Mayor Gittone 
was cited for his achievements in aiding men 
and women of Italy and of Italian extraction 
in America. 

Giuliani, now a manufacturer, also was 
cited for his aid in assisting during the Ital- 
ian disaster. 


[From the Vineland (N. J.) Times-Journal] 
No Lack OF AMERICANISM 
(By Ben Leuchter) 

Awarding of the Star of Solidarity of the 
Italian Government this week to Mayor John 
O. Gittone, Dane Barse, Albert Giullant, 
and Philip Rudich not only was deserving 
but also significant, for it proves that loyal 
Americans can help unfortunate peoples in 
other lands without sacrificing one iota of 
their own love for this Nation. 

The fact that this well-known quartet 
provided so much leadership and effort to 
help Italy in no way could have been con- 
etrued to mean that they owed an equal 
amount of allegiance to Italy as to the United 
States. A paralled can be drawn between 
the work for which they were honored and 
the efforts of many Vineland residents on 
behalf of the state of Israel, which is the 
recipient of much humanitarian effort from 
this area. 

In either case, there is no question of dual 
loyalty. It is commendable for Americans 
to be moved by the plight of people in other 
lands and to offer concrete help. 

Such help always can be given without 
being inconsistent with Americanism. 


— 


The Big Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
L include the following editorial from the 
Reading Times of June 17, 1954; 

THe Bic PICTURE 

I seems to us that Adlai E. Stevenson, who 
said he wanted to talk sense to the Ameri- 
can people when he was the Democratic can- 
didate for President In 1953, is still talking 
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sense. At least what he had to say when 
he spoke recently at the Columbia University 
Bicentennial Conference and the Vassar Col- 
lege graduation cut to the heart of several 
of our more pressing problems more adroitly 
and more clearly than most of the conflicting 
pronunciamentos out of Washington. 

To a distinguished gathering of educators 
of Columbia, Stevenson sald: “We here in 
America have written the greatest success 
story in human history * * * We here In 
America have in a few years made socialism 
obsolete, shown that communism ís nothing 
but a noisome, stagnant nool of reaction.” 

To the young ladies just getting their de- 
grees from Vassar, the former presidential 
candidate declared: “Align yourself with the 
forces of courage—of nonconformity * * * 
Fear is the miasma of the soul. Its noxious 
vapors are nonfilterable and seep into every 
recess. And corruption is complete when 
expediency and fear, rather than conscience 
and courage, dictate our course.” 

These, it seems to us, are the words of a 
man who perceives in all thelr awful clarity 
the dangers that beset America Anno Domini 
1954. That these dangers are our fear and 
our frightening eagerness to conform are 
plainly written into the record. 

One cannot doubt that “we here in Amer- 
ica have in a few years made socialism obso- 
lete.” Within the framework of our demo- 
craite structure we have exercised many of 
the evils of joblessness and insecurity in old 
age, eased the impact of bank fallures by in- 
suring deposits, replaced crime, and disease- 
breeding slums with clean, airy apartment 
houses, dammed great rivers to provide 
abundant electrical power and prevent dis- 
astrous floods. 

In spite of many angry cries to the con- 
trary, we cannot believe that many Ameri- 
cans see communism as anything but a “nol- 
some, stagnant pool of reaction“ that men- 
aces our social and political health and must 
be cleansed. 

Unfortunately, the fear that Stevenson 
calls “the miasma of the soul” ts abroad in 
the land, corrupting too many minds, so that 
even some Americans with the most pro- 
found convictions are afraid to speak out 
against obvious evil. There are others who, 
beset by fear of communism, fear of the 
A- bomb and the H-bomb, fear of another de- 
pression, refuse to look at the big picture 
and see the United States of America as it 
really is—a healthy and prosperous democ- 
racy, fully alert to the danger from within 
and from without and prepared to defend it 
at any cost. 

We need, every once in a while, someone 
like Adlal Stevenson to remind us that we 
here in America “have written the greatest 
success story in human history! —as well as 
to remind us that that success story may not 
have a happy ending if fear corrodes our will 
to keep America strong and great. 


Surplus Food for Needy Americans 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


or MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 2475) to authorize 
the President to use agricultural commodi- 


ties to improve the foreign relations of the 
United States, and for other purposes. 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, 
most of the attention in connection with 
this bill has been directed at its provi- 
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sions for selling or bartering some of our 
surplus food abroad—for foreign cur- 
rencies or for strategic materials—and 
also for donating up to $300 million 
worth for the relief of famine, suffering, 
or inadequate diets among people in 
other nations. I should like to direct my 
comments to its provisions for using 
some of this surplus food for the relief 
of distress in this country—a very real 
problem. 

It seems to me this matter has been 
brought into the bill as something of an 
afterthought. The bill as it passed the 
Senate nearly a year ago made no refer- 
ence whatsoever to any domestic use of 
these surpluses. It dealt exclusively 
with the export and foreign trade aspects 
of the surpluses. 

I wish the House Committee on Agri- 
culture had treated the two matters in 
separate legislation, instead of putting 
them together in one measure, as this 
bill does. If they had been handled as 
separate problems—which they most 
certainly are—I believe the provisions 
dealing with domestic use of the sur- 
pluses would have received greater and 
more detailed attention. For, as I said, 
in my opinion this bill seems to tack on 
the domestic provisions as something of 
an afterthought. 

This is not to say that the committee 
has not suggested some worthwhile 
methods for expanding the distribution 
of surplus foods to needy people in this 
country. In this connection, I am 
pleased that the committee has incorpo- 
rated into the bill some of the provisions 
included in my bill, H. R. 7870, which 
would have established a new food stamp 
plan as part of such distribution. 

For instance, the committee's bill re- 
moves the requirement that surplus 
foods must be in danger of imminent 
spoilage before they can be distributed to 
needy persons. Furthermore, it provides 
blanket authority, as my bill would do, to 
the Secretary of Agriculture to deter- 
mine the volume and variety of foods to 
be made available at any one time. In 
addition, it specifies, as my bill does, that 
any commodities disposed of for relief 
purposes should be in addition to and 
not in substitution for any normal con- 
sumption. This is extremely important 
in connection with the distribution of 
this food to families on relief. We would 
want them to have additional food rather 
than merely shift the burden of their 
present meager diets from local or State 
to Federal shoulders. 

Even with these provisions, however, 
the committee bill leaves much to be 
desired in the establishment of a really 
effective program for distribution of sur- 
plus foods to needy Americans. 

When I testified before the Committee 
on Agriculture and urged approval of 
my bill, I pointed out that the present 
system of distribution—which would 
largely continue under the bill we are 
considering today—is a somewhat hit- 
and-miss affair with some States not 
participating at all and others partici- 
pating in a disinterested manner. Local 
distribution programs differ widely. In 
some areas, private agencies carry the 
responsibility for administration. There 
is no attempt made to define the kind of 
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people we think should be receiving this 
food. 


I am sorry to have to report that un- 
der the present system of distribution 
there have been widespread reports of 
irregularities, of people not in need reg- 
istering for this free food, with very lit- 
tle machinery in existence for screen- 
ing the applicants properly. 

My bill specifies that the first priority 
among domestic recipients should be 
families on public assistance or families 
in need of this kind of public help under 
normal standards but excluded from 
relief because of the peculiarities or tech- 
nicalities of local or State law. For 
example, in Missouri, no matter how 
destitute a man’s family might be, it 
cannot receive public assistance if he is 
employable. It matters not whether he 
can find work or how long he has been 
involuntarily unemployed. If he is 
physically employable, his family can- 
not get public assistance. Assuming 
such a family otherwise met the stand- 
ards to qualify for public assistance, it 
could receive these surplus foods under 
my bill. 

It may very well be that we could 
properly include in such a program ad- 
ditional people, such as those on social 
security or on unemployment compen- 
sation. But to me that is a matter that 
the Congress should decide affirmative- 
ly. We should set up standards—spell 
out definitions. Instead, this bill turns 
over to the Secretary of Agriculture the 
very difficult task of determining not 
merely what products should be dis- 
tributed and in what manner, but who 
Should receive them. I do not think that 
1 properly his job. I think that is our 
ob. 

My bill set a top maximum of $1 bil- 
lion of surplus food which could be dis- 
tributed to needy families in this coun- 
try each year under the proposed food- 
Stamp plan. But this bill says to the 
Secretary of Agriculture that he can 
donate an unlimited amount of such 
foods to anyone in this country under 
any regulations he may determine. We 
are giving him a frightfully complex 
Problem. If he so desired, I suppose he 
could give it all away. Or he could give 
very little of it away. He could dump it 
on the States and say: “Here, you worry 
about it. Get rid of it any way you 
like,” 

I am not suggesting the Secretary will 
do anything but a conscientious job in 
this respect. But I submit, Mr. Chair- 
Man, that the Committee on Agricul- 
ture is asking him to take over functions 
and the determination of policy which 
Properly belong with the Congress, or, 
at least, with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. I do not think 
Mr. Benson or his Department are 
equipped for the role we would give him 
in this bill. 

In other words, unless the intention 
here is just to give the Secretary of Agri- 
Culture additional outlets and machinery 
for getting rid of his storage headaches 
On this surplus food, this bill is too 
limited in its approach. I am concerned 
not merely with dumping surpluses, but 

feeding hungry people. That is 
much more important. 
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In view of the circumstances here to- 
day, I am not going to try to amend the 
bill. The unanimity of the Committee 
on Agriculture in reporting out this bill 
in its present form indicates that as a 
committee the members were not pre- 
pared to go into this matter further at 
this particular time. And to attempt to 
handle so complex a problem through 
an amendment from the floor, with the 
strict 5-minute limitations on time for 
discussion of any amendment, is not, it 
seems to me, a very efficient or effective 
way of trying to meet this problem. 

I have been assured by the committee 
that there will be a further opportunity 
to go into this matter in connection with 
subsequent legislation dealing with the 
surpluses. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, all 
I want to do at this time is make if clear 
to the Members that we have not in this 
legislation faced up to the overall prob- 
lem of getting this surplus food into the 
hands of the people in this country who 
need it most desperately. We are pass- 
ing only patchwork legislation on that 
point, although, as I said, there are some 
good provisions in this bill. But pri- 
marily it is a bill for distributing sur- 
pluses abroad—not in the United States. 
And any distribution of surpluses to 
needy families in this country is covered 
only as an afterthought, and then pri- 
marily from the standpoint of easing the 
Agriculture Department's storage prob- 
lems rather than feeding the hungry. 


The Fight for Better Agricultural Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
dated June 19, 1954, which I have re- 
ceived from Mr. John Remmick, of 
Pingree, N. Dak. This letter deals with 
the fight for better agricultural prices. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Prncree, N. Dax., June 19, 1954. 

Deak Brit: This is regarding to the fight 
for better agriculture prices. Beef and 
cream are the products we raise. Their 
prices have been going down for so long 
that the expenses are as much as the prices. 
The stuff we have to buy costs as much as 
we receive for the finished product; 59-cent 
cream and 25-cent eggs are a crime all 
things considered. Feeder cattle 9 to 13 
cents. Takes a lot of them to just pay the 
taxes and insurance. Benson is doing his 
best to see that the family rancher goes 
broke. He is one of the best vote getters the 
Democrats have got. The Republicans better 
get him back to preaching or the Democrats 
will go over in a landslide next election in 
this locality. 

Thanks for being down there fighting for 
us. I am 

Yours sincerely, 


JoHN REMMICK. 
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Asia: Ten Basic Facts for Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, an understanding of Asia by 
Members of Congress is essential in help- 
ing to make proper decisions relating to 
Far East problems. I am, therefore, 
under a unanimous-consent request, in- 
serting with my remarks an interesting 
and informative article by Gen. Carlos 
P. Romulo, which was published in the 
current issue of the New Leader. 

General Romulo is a 55-year-old ren- 
aissance personality. He has been a 
playwright, college teacher, newspaper- 
man, radio broadcaster, Boy Scout 
leader, soldier, public-relations man, 
political leader, and diplomat. A vet- 
eran of Bataan, he won the Pulitzer 
prize for distinguished correspondence 
in 1941 before entering the Philippine 
President Manuel Quezon’s war cabinet. 
Since the end of World War II. he has 
been the Philippines’ permanent dele- 
gate to the United Nations, serving as 
President of the United Nations General 
Assembly in 1949. This article is based 
on a recent address by General Romulo 
at the commencement of the University 
of Seattle: 

Asta; TEN Basic FACTS ror AMERICANS 

The most dynamic single fact of our time 
is the awakening of Asia. This must be true, 
because everybody outside of Asia seems to 
know about it and speaks about it constantly. 

In Asia, however, since we are right in the 
middle of it, we do not talk about it. We 
simply adjust ourselves to the fact, and we 
keep on with the process of awakening. 
Therefore, to us in Asia the most significant 
fact of our time is rather America’s awaken- 
ing to the awakening of Asia. 

Let us alert the American people to the 
present crisis in Asia. But let us not reduce 
them to wringing their hands helplessly, not 
knowing what to do about It. The method of 
trial and error, the technique of improvisa- 
tion, no matter how cleverly managed, will 
no longer do. Though we are racing toward 
catastrophe, there is still time to do some 
hard thinking and intelligent planning for 
the difficult tasks that confront-us. 

There is no excuse for hazy thinking about 
Asia. For it is not true that Asia is 
mysterious, enigmatic, and unpredictable. 
This outdated notion is merely an excuse 
for insufficient action or postponement of 
action or no action at all. Once it is 
realized that Asia is in a state of revolution- 
ary ferment, one knows for a certainty that 
there is going to be an explosion of some 
kind, unless we do something to prevent it. 
That is almost as certain as the physical fact 
that the dynamite stick with a lighted fuse 
will explode unless we step on the fuse and 
put it out in time. 

It is important to remember that there 
is no mystery about what hungry, impove- 
rished, and oppressed peoples will do in the 
end, if no relief is forthcoming. Asians are 
also human beings, and what Europeans or 
American would do or have done in the same 
circumstances the Asians will do also, Skin 
pigmentation has nothing to do with it, nor 
the fact that they subsist on rice. 

The Asian peoples are so much older than 
the peoples of the West that the latter can 
hardly claim to have invented revolution. 
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After all, it was the Chinese who invented 
gunpowder, though they left it to the 
Western peoples to use it to propel bullets 
to kill fellow human beings. The Asians will 
also react just as quickly to sympathy and 
understanding, and will prize no less dearly 
the blessings of prosperity and freedom. 
They are quite human that way, too. 

Wherein, then, lies the mystery or the 
enigma? Asia is no longer mysterious, re- 
signed or meek. Asia has become too real, 
challenging and proud to warrant further 
recourse to such illusions. 

To understand Asia, it is necessary, first of 
all, to realize that many of its problems will 
not yield to pat, easy solutions. One such 
solution is embodied in the common notion 
that Asia must somehow be saved. Saved 
from communism, we are told, But saved 
for what ends? In whose interest? And by 
what means? 

To these questions we have so far no clrer 
answers. It is not wholly certain that it is 
means to save Asia in the interest of its own 
peoples. Nor is it unmistakably plain that 
the intention is to save Asia by means other 
than military. 

I do not speak as an expert on Asia, or 
even as a spokesman for Asia. However, any- 
one who has studied the situation in Asia no 
further back than the last decade will be in 
substantial agreement with a capsule analy- 
sis of the Asian problem which I have tried 
to formulate in the following terms: 

1. The Asian peoples will no longer toler- 
ate the shackles of colonialism. What they 
want is a status of equal partnership and 
voluntary cooperation with other peoples. 

2. The Asian peoples are fired with an as- 
piration to human dignity and economic 
well-being which can no longer be heid in 
abeyance. 

3. The Asian peoples will not fight for the 
Vague concept of a free world; they will 
fight on the side of the free world only íf 
they have a stake in freedom themselves. 

4. The West nrust work with and through 
the responsible nationalist movements in 
Asia rather than through puppet regimes 
that have no popular support. By denounc- 
ing and opposing genuine freedom move- 
ments in Asia as Communist-inspired, the 
West in fact exposes such movements to 
Communist infiltration and control. The 
objective must be to isolate Communist agi- 
tation from the legitimate nationalist aspira- 
tions of the Asian peoples. After achieving 
independence, countries like India, Indo- 
nesia, Burma, and the Philippines have 
shown themmelves quite capable of combat- 
ing Communist influence in their midst. 

5. Military measures are at best a short- 
term device for staving off an immediate 
threat of Communist aggression. The long- 
term struggle against communism, however, 
requires economic and financial assistance 
that will enable the Asian peoples to ralse 
their standards of Uying. 

6. Assistance should be offered on a basis 
of equality and mutual respect, and not as 
a special favor with political strings or as a 
disguised survival of colonialism. 

7. As there can be no world peace without 
Asia, so there can be no economic stability 
in the world without Asia. You cannot 
neglect Asia and, by continuing to pour dol- 
lars into Europe, expect to stabilize the world 
economy, including the European economy 
itself. 

8. Asian political, economic, and social 
organization is predominantly on an au- 
thoritarian pattern. Therefore, it should 
not be assumed that the Asian peoples will 
automatically adopt democracy of the West- 
ern type; rather, they will adopt it with 
necessary modifications and only as it 
demonstrates its superiority in the actual 
experience of dally life. 

8. Aslan neutralism must be 
partly as the result of a genuine desire for 
peace, partly as dictated by the serious in- 
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ternal problems of many countries in the 
region, and partly as inspired by a lingering 
distrust of the motives of the colonial 
powers. 

10. The Asian peoples will not give their 
support to any program, policy, or course of 
action affecting Asia that is taken without 
consulting them. In the Southeast Asia 
Conference held in Baguio in May 1950 on 
the invitation of the Philippine Govern- 
ment, the representatives of seven countries 
in the region solemnly affirmed that “in the 
consideration of the special problems of 
south and southeast Asia, the point of view 
of the peoples of this area be kept in mind, 
by any conference dealing with such prob- 
lems, so that better understanding and 
cordial relations may subsist between the 
countries in the region and other countries 
in the world.” 

At this juncture of history, America has 
a splendid opportunity to proffer the hand 
of friendly understanding to Asin, in the 
certain knowledge that the hand will be 
grasped with equal friendliness and with 
gratitude. People who have traveled in Asia 
will testify that its people are the humblest, 
most hospitable, and friendly you can find 
in the world. They have all the fine qual- 
ities of men who live close to the soll and 
cleave to it as to a mother. And their sense 
of gratitude is the type that leans over back- 
ward and manifests itself to excess. 

The hardheaded, practical American will 
sometimes be embarrassed by this Asian 
trait. But the American is also a generous, 
warmhearted human being, and this quality 
appeals strongly to the Asian character. 
Therefore, beneath the outward differences 
there is much that Americans and Asians 
have in common. 

Friendly cooperation between Asia and 
America is the greatest thing that can hap- 
pen in the world. To me, as a child of Asia 
and, as it were, a foster-child of America, 
nothing could be more inspiring than the 
spectacle of the oldest and the youngest of 
continents clasping hands and standing to- 
gether to defend the frontiers of freedom. 


H. R. 9434, the Merchant Marine Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
9434, the result of much study and work 
in the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, is the product of laborious 
hours by well-meaning men of that com- 
mittee who support this legislation. This 
bill has a companion in the Senate, S. 
3610, and has bipartisan sponsorship. 

The bills would accomplish the fol- 
lowing: 

First. The Merchant Marine Academy 
at Kings Point would be a permanent es- 
tablishment. 

Second. Place the Merchant Marine 
Academy at Kings Point on the same 
level with West Point and Annapolis. 

Third. Improve the appointment pro- 
gram to the Merchant Marine Academy 
at Kings Point. 

Fourth. Assure the midshipmen 
United States Naval Reserve status of 
cadet-midshipmen and ensign, United 
States Naval Reserve status of Kings 
Point graduates. 
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The present administration of the 
academy is one of accomplishment and 
thoroughness. Its present staff and cur- 
riculums offer an excellent opportunity 
for the creation of an experienced and 
high-type merchant marine officers 
corps. We need this strong officers corps 
and we need a permanent establishment 
at Kings Point. I urge immediate pas- 
sage of H. R. 9434. 


The Truman-Eisenhower Foreign Policy 
as Applied to Ethiopia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a newslet- 
ter issued by Hon. USHER L. BURDICK, a 
Representative in Congress from the 
State of North Dakota, entitled “Your 
Congressman Comments.” The news- 
letter deals with the so-called Truman- 
Eisenhower foreign policy as applied to 
Ethiopia. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconp, 
as follows: 

Your CONGRESSMAN COMMENTS 
(By Usurm L. BURDICK) 
HAILE SELASSI“’s VISIT 

Wriuiston, N. Dak—The Truman-Elsen- 
hower foreign policy assumes some strange 
positions. Anything that is done on foreign 
affairs is prefaced by the stereotyped phrases, 
“The free nations,” “democracy,” and “a 
free world.” 

When the Italians entered Ethiopia they 
found Selassie engaged in a huge slave 
traffic. Natives from the jungles were round- 
ed up and driven like cattle to the slave 
marts operated by Selassie. That was in 
World War II. His antics indicated that he 
was an absolute and ruthless dictator, who 
had all the barbarous instincts of a complete 
savage., Yet our foreign policy was, and is, 
to support Haile Selassie, because in so do- 
ing we are following our slogan of “free na- 
tions, democracy, and a free world.” If Se- 
lassie represents the kind of free world and 
democracy that all our foreign appropria- 
tions are directed toward it must be that this 
free world business puts a premium on the 
selling of human beings over an auction 
block. 

When old Selassie was in Washington A 
few weeks ago and spoke to Congress I 
didn't hear his speech, and didn't want to, 
but I know what he came for. He wants a 
few millions so he can support the propo- 
sition of free nations, democracy. and a free 
world. If we have to crawl in bed with a 
rat like old “Nero” Selassie we had better 
let his conception of a free world simmer & 
while before we jump in and shell out our 
millions to a perfectly ruthless dictator who 
would make Nero turn over in his grave for 
having forgotten to deal out the finer qual- 
ities of human misery that have character- 
ized Halle Selassie's reign. 

I will do my best to stop a loan to this 
tyrant, but I think he will get it, for the 
Truman-Eisenhower foreign policy is to sup- 
port “democracies” and a “free world.” Both 
administrations—this one and the previous 
one—should feel mighty proud of their sup- 
port given to this Nero of modern times, 
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H. R. 9245, Interim Pay, Postal Reclas- 
sification, and Other Postal Considera- 


tions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, here 
follows, under unanimous consent, a 
letter from the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, signed by its officers, 
dealing with H. R. 9245, which provides 
for an interim pay increase and for a 
Study by Congress of the Postal Reclassi- 
fication Act. Other postal considera- 
tions are covered in two other letters 
likewise listed, one deals with “an anti- 
gag attitude” and the other beats the 
drums for raising income-tax exemp- 
tions. 

The letters follow: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LETTER CARRIERS, 
June 18, 1954. 
Hon. A. D, SIEMINSKETI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar CONGRESSMAN SIEMINSKI: As you un- 
doubtedly know, the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee has reported out H. R. 
9245, a bill providing for a study of the 
Postal reclassification act and for an interim 
pay increase. 

The National Association of Letter Car- 
Tiers and its 103,000 members are solidly 
behind the Corbett bill, H. R. 9245, as it was 
reported out by the committee. 

We are strongly opposed to the Summer- 
field plan, as presented originally, and also 
with proposed amendments. The Summer- 
field-FPry plan itself is basically unsound and, 
no matter how amended, it would still be 
basically unsound. 

For over 70 years, Congress has set the 
salaries and determined the grades for postal 
employees. Now the Postmaster General, 
after a brief study of the intricate postal 
Service, wants to have the authority that 
has been exercised by the Congress trans- 
ferred to him. Such a grant of authority 
Would be unprecedented, unwarranted, and 
unwise. 

In actual practice the postal reclassifica- 
tion, act has worked out better than the 
Classification Act of 1949. The criticisms 
made against the Postal Classification Act 
are entirely on minor matters, 
far out of importance, and could be readily 
corrected by Congress, if correction is neces- 


H. R. 9245 provides for a study by Con- 
Bress of the Postal Reclassification Act; it 
Provides for an interim pay increase. It is 
a god bill and we hope that you will give it 
your complete support when it comes up 
for a vote in the House. 

Sincerely, 
W. C. Donerrr, President. 
JEROME J. KEATING, 
Vice President. 
Perre J. CAHILL, Secretary. 
R. B. 
Assistant Secretary. 
New JERSEY FEDERATION 
or Post OFFICE OLERES, 
Jersey City, N. J., June 1, 1954. 
Hon. ALyrED D. SIEMINSKI, 
Member of Congress, 
House Ofice Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: The following resolution as 

adopted by the 32d annual convention of the 


New Jersey Federation of Post Office Clerks 
is forwarded to you for your consideration 
and action: 
“RAISING INCOME TAX EXEMPTIONS 
“Whereas the take-home pay of most em- 
ployees in the lower income brackets is 
severely curtailed by high income taxes: 
Be it 
“Resolved, That the NJFPOC meeting in- 
convention at Atlantic City, N. J., go on rec- 
ord as endorsing the raising of the present 
individual income tax exemption from $600 
to $1,000; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the entire congressional 
delegation from the State of New Jersey.” 
Sincerely yours, 
Avuoust J. CACIOPPO, 
Secretary. 


- — 


New Jersey FEDERATION 
or Post OFFICE CLERKS, 
Jersey City, N. J., May 27, 1954. 
Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The following resolution was 
adopted unanimously by the New Jersey 
Federation of Post Office Clerks in conven- 
tion assembled on May 9, 1954, In Atlantic 
City, N. J., and expresses the feelings of all 
postal clerks in the State of New Jersey: 

“Whereas Government workers have a right 
under the Lloyd-La Follette Act of 1912— 
popularly known as the antigag law—to pe- 
tition Congress, either individually or col- 
lectively for wage adjustments, and other 
improvements in their working conditions; 
and : 

“Whereas the current salary negotiations 
can be cited to demonstrate the continuous 
fight in which Government workers must 
engage in the battle of arguments and sta- 
tistics, which have proven conclusively that 
the past several years have been a period 
of continuously rising cost of living; and 

“Whereas the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, through its national officers, 
has introduced an equitable bill, namely, 
the Rhodes-Withrow bill, H. R. 2344, to pro- 
vide an $800 increase, which would ade- 
quately compensate for the increase in the 
cost of living in these United States: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the New Jersey Federation 
of Post Office Clerks go on record unani- 
mously as bitterly resenting the public state- 
ment made by Postmaster General Summer- 
field regarding the postal employees organi- 
zution's requests for pay increases as being 
“nothing less than an all-out raid on the 
United States Treasury”; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to President Eisenhower, Postmaster 
General Summerfield, Leo E. George, presi- 
dent, NFPOC, all New Jersey Senators and 
Congressmen.” 

Respectfully yours, 
Avucusr J. Cacrorro, 
Secretary. 


Conditions Among Soviet Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
long been interested in acquainting the 
American people with the news of actual 
conditions which prevail inside the 
Soviet Union, 
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By means of the series of Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee studies enti- 
tled “Tensions Within the Soviet Union” 
and “Tensions Within the Soviet Captive 
Countries,” my colleagues and I have 
brought out the boiling tensions and 
hatreds behind the Iron Curtain. 

I was pleased, therefore, to supply an 
answer which had been asked on this 
subject by America’s teen-agers in the 
popular Youth Wants To Know column. 
‘This feature is a companion to the famed 
NBC radio-TV show of the same name 
and is carried in Parade magazine, the 
national weekly supplement issued with 
many of America’s leading newspapers. 

My answer to the teen-agers’ inquiry 
was carried in last Sunday's, June 20, 
Parade. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Yourna Wants To Know—How Do Sover 
` TEEN-AGERS Loox at LIFE? 


(Eprror’s Norx.— One of the most persist- 
ent questions from American young people 
is the one above. For an answer, Theodore 
Granik, of NBC’s Youth Wants To Know 
program on radio and television, went to 
Senator ALEXANDER Wr. Republican, of 
Wisconsin, Here, Parade presents the re- 
sponse of this distinguished statesman.) 


The carefree individualism of our Ameri- 
ean teen-agers is a world apart from the 
grim, robot-like experience of Soviet youth. 
Behind the Iron Curtain, young people, like 
their elders, are the yictims of endless brain- 
washing, of perpetual dictation over every- 
thing they do and say and read, over their 
studies and play and work. But Commu- 
nist leaders are not content with the results 
on Communist youth. 7 

Recently, the first National Congress of 
Communist Youth to be held in 5 years 
heard sharp criticism of “spongers, Idlers, 
and parasites" among Soviet youth. Young 
people were reported loafing on the princi- 
pal streets of Moscow, Leningrad, Tiflis, Eri- 
van, and other cities. “They wear Tarzan 
haircuts and dress like parrots—the so- 
called stilyag (zoot-suiters). They don't 
work anywhere, nor do they study, and they 
spend their nights in restaurants and chas- 
ing girls.” 

Zoot-suitism, however, isn’t considered as 
bad as piety. Communist leaders are par- 
ticularly furious over the continued devo- 
tion by many young people to religion. Red 
leaders work themselves up into a frenzy 
because there is allegedly not enough athe- 
istic propaganda being carried on among 
the Young Pioneers and Young Commu- 
nists. As un result, they complain, some 
youngsters still go to church and some later 
want to get married in a religious ceremony. 

“Shocking,” say the Reds. 

An article in the Soviet Youth newspaper 
contains a letter from the father of a much- 
harried 10-year-old in grade 4-B in Odessa. 
The parent protests at school conditions in 
which older children terrorize little ones. 
The father saw a 16-year-old smoking during 
class. Pupils trying to hear the teacher 
heard nothing because of the tumult. Two 
youngsters “were pulling each other's hair, 
and a third was shoving his pen into his 
neighbor's ear.“ 

Another Red paper condemns a bobby- 
soxer who, instead of spending her time at 
work, absents herself in order to listen to her 
favorite operatic star. Inna Zavyalova keeps 
cutting photographs of the star out of maga- 
ines, buys them from potographers and ush- 
ers and swaps them. “She already has 
enough photos to cover the whole of her 
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apartment, but Inna does not hang them up. 
She is afraid of thieves.” 

The Soviet sheet adds sourly, “This type 
of hysterical theater fan was to be found 
(formerly) among the high-school girls, 
wealthy idlers and other representatives of 
the so-called ‘gilded youth.“ But surely times 
are different now.” 

TENSION MOUNTS 

Meanwhile, tension against the state 
mounts among youth. While the youngsters 
are taught in schools about all sorts of “so- 
clalist” ideals, they behold around them ter- 
rible food shortages, crowded and dilapidated 
housing. wretchedly low living standards, 
endless purges. 

Their friends and relatives disappear in the 
middle of the night. Compulsory labor serv- 
ice awaits them. There is difficulty in ob- 
taining a higher education, unless you are 
the son of a member of the elite—high party 
officials, police or government bureaucrats. 

Elsewhere behind the Iron Curtain, what 
is the situation? There, too, we see misery 
among youth, A Czechoslovakian Communist 
paper announces a new purge of “saboteurs” 
in the youth organization. A Czech leader 
emphasizes that the purpose of sport is not 
fun for its own sake, but “mass development” 
of a new “Socialist Man.” 

All in all, if the 6,000 members of the Com- 
munist Labor Youth League in the United 
States could witness the hideous features of 
the so-called Soviet “paradise,” the mis- 
guided American youngsters would forever 
renounce their Communist allegiance. 


The Challenge of Economic Fluctuations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
address entitled “The Challenge of Eco- 
nomie Fluctuations,” delivered by Ar- 
thur F. Burns, Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers, in the Office of 
the President of the United States. The 
address was made at the opening meet- 
ing of the bicentennial conference of 
Columbia University, in New York City, 
on May 26, 1954. In the address Dr, 
Burns eloquently states the positive role 
of the Federal Government under the 
Employment Act of 1946. His statement 
puts to rest any doubts as to this ad- 
ministration’s determination to carry 
out the objectives of the Employment 
Act of 1946 and to use all agencies of the 
Federal Government to maintain sus- 
tained economic growth. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CHALLENGE oF ECONOMIC FLUCTUATIONS 
(By Arthur F. Burns, Chairman, Council of 
Economic Advisers) 

We have gathered today to celebrate the 
bicentennial of a great institution of learn- 


ing, to express our gratitude to Columbia 


University for its noble vision of man’s right 
to knowledge, and to reaffirm our faith in the 
power of disinterested scholarship and free 
inquiry to build a better world. 

One of the major problems with which the 
United States and Western Europe have long 
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struggled Is the wavelike course of business 
and industrial activity. In the early 19th 
century these fluctuations were little under- 
stood and even men of learning commonly 
dismissed them as speculative blemishes of 
a smoothly functioning economic system. 
But as the decades rolled by and large works 
of industry multiplied in expanding urban 
centers it became increasingly plain that the 
vicissitudes of financial markets were accom- 
panied by fluctuations in Investment expend- 
iture, in industrial production, and in the 
amount of employment afforded by factories, 
mines, shops, and construction yards. Every 
few years, as unemployment raised high its 
ugly head, a clamor arose for relief and re- 
form. With the return of good times the 
pleas of reformers became softer or stirred 
little interest. The settled view of reputable 
economists and men of affairs came to be that 
periodic visitations of mass unemployment 
were the price of progress, that economic 
contractions served the ends of society by 
eliminating unfit enterprises and exciting 
workingmen to greater efforts, and that de- 
pression automatically brought its own cure 
just as prosperity generated its own undoing. 

This comforting theory of the beneficence 
of business contraction and the automaticity 
of recovery, on which many of us were 
brought up, has gradually lost its hold on 
the minds of men, If economists invented 
the theory, many of them have labored hard 
to qualify it in response to teachings of ex- 
perience. Their studies of the monetary 
institutions of other countries led to sweep- 
ing reforms of the currency and banking 
system, so that our economy might be spared 
the disruption caused by financial crises. 
Their studies of the effects of unemployment 
on the lives of workers and their families 
led to bold proposals for unemployment in- 
surance and for accelerated expenditure on 
public works in times of depression. When 
Columbia celebrated its 175th ayntversary in 
1929, discerning scholars of economics al- 
ready knew that, while business contractions 
may be self-correcting, the cure often came 
slowly, that in the course of a depression 
many worthy enterprises followed the unfit 
into bankruptcy, and that any gains of ef- 
ficiency attained during a mild decline of 
business activity were apt to be lost many 
times over when the decline deepened and 
millions hunted for jobs that no longer 
existed. 

Since 1929 this knowledge of the few has 
become the knowledge of the many. The 
extension of economic scholarship was not 
alone in transforming our traditional atti- 
tudes. Indeed, the decisive force came from 
personal experience and the maturity that 
tens of millions gained during the hard thir- 
ties. Thoughtful citizens who witnessed 
how the great depression wrecked the morale 
of men, how it dissipated their assets, how 
it fanned the flames of communism and 
fascism abroad, how it stimulated political 
demagogery in our own country, were no 
longer inclined to debate whether storms of 
economic depression should be permitted to 
blow themeelves out. Men in all walks of 
life came to recognize that if our Nation 
of freemen. is to be preserved, the Federal 
Government must assume a definite and 
continuing responsibility, “to use all practi- 


cable means * * to promote maximum 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power.“ 


This responsibility was defined in the Em- 
Ployment Act, which was passed by over- 
whelming majorities of both parties in the 
Congress, early in 1946. The framers of the 
act wisely recognized that, in the event of 
an economic contraction, neither govern- 
mental spending of borrowed money, nor 
any other simple rule of policy, would neces- 
sarily suffice to generate recovery. The act, 
therefore, did not attempt to prescribe what 
means were to be used by Government in 


promoting maximum employment and pro- 
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duction. It merely specified that the means 
must be “consistent with the needs and ob- 
ligations” of the Government and with 
“other essential considerations of national 
policy.” In other words, in implementing 
the Employment Act, the Federal Govern- 
ment must honor the constitutional rights 
of individuals; It must respect the authority 
of the States; and it must always be mindful 
of the integrity of the money in which con- 
tracts are expressed and payments made, 

The authors of the Employment Act recog- 
nized also that the Government had no way 
of guaranteeing prosperity, and that the 
main source of the economic strength of a 
nation consisted in free institutions and the 
quality of its people—their ambition, skill, 
enterprise, and willingness to make great 
efforts in their own behalf and in behalf of 
their families. The act therefore empha- 
sized economic growth rather than the mere 
stoppage or alleviation of business contrac- 
tions. And it stressed repeatedly the im- 
portance of using the powers of Government 
to foster free competitive enterprise, which 
has been the great energizer of our own 
Nation and of every other nation that has 
possessed the fortitude to submit to its dis- 
cipline. 

Under the spur of competition the Ameril- 
can economy has created new jobs and pro- 
duced miracles of abundance in the past. 
If we are to do as well or better in the future, 
we must look carefully to our Institutions 
and to the ways in which we propose to 
arrange our economic affairs, With our 
population growing rapidly, with working 
skills improving, with incomes distributed 
widely among the people, with businessmen 
eager to start new enterprises and expand 
old ones, with research and technology open- 
ing up new opportunity on all sides, our 
country has the capacity to raise physical 
production from its current annual level of 
around $360 billion to $440 billion, or even 
more, in a mere 6 years. It is essential for 
our national security, as well as in the in- 
terests of increasing welfare, to realize this 
potential growth. How well we succeed will 
depend, first, on the measures we take to 
release the creative forces of individual en- 
terprise, second, on our ability to foster 
among all groups of the population an abid- 
ing sense of confidence in the economic 
future. In all this the role of the Govern- 
ment is bound to be highly significant, if 
not decisive. 

Economic life is never static. Even the 
conditions of progress keep changing with 
the cultural attitudes and moral values of a 
people, as well as with their material circum- 
stances, The past quarter century has been a 
time of rapid change, with depression, fas- 
cism, war, high taxes, prodigious debts, in- 
flation, communism, and nuclear weapons 
moving ominously across the stage of affairs, 
The human mind does not compartmentalize 
fear and the anxietics of men have a ten- 
dency to accumulate as they move swiftly 
from concern over one problem to concern 
over another. Surely, the need for security 
is felt more keenly by Americans today than 
in earlier times, The growth of life insur- 
ance and private pension plans is an expres- 
sion of this need. So are deposit guaranties 
and social security programs. So, too, is our 
extreme sensitivity to the business cycle, 
with laymen not far behind the experts in 
seeking light and reassurance from every 
minor wiggle in the economic indices that” 
statisticians nowadays produce in abun- 
dance. If we are to expand our economy 
rapidly in the years ahead, we must take 
account of these psychological currents; we 
must put economic orthodoxy of both the 
right and the left to one side; and we must 
work toward a virile synthesis of the eco- 
nomics of personal security with the eco- 
nomics of individual enterprise. 

The complex conditions of modern life and 
the ruthless designs of the Communist bloc 
require a much larger role for our Govern- 
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ment than suited earlier generations. A wise 
government can use its vast powers, how- 
ever, to create that atmosphere of confidence 
among businessmen, wage earners, farmers, 
and consumers, on which great economic 
achievement must ultimately rest. To estab- 
lish a high and sustained level of confidence, 


it is not enough for the Government to avoid 


specific controls over individual decisions to 
engage in one line of work or another, to 
spend or save, to lend or borrow, to produce 
much or little. The Government must also 
take positive measures to promote progress, 
first, by increasing economic incentives and 
fostering enterprise, second, by strengthen- 
ing the floor of security for the individual, 
third, by codrdinating its policies so as to 
help keep the overall level of output and 
employment on a reasonably even keel. The 
former President of this university, now serv- 
ing as the President of the United States, is 
building the economic program of his ad- 
ministration upon these basic concepts. 

The new administration moved quickly to 
rid our economy of direct controls over wages 
and prices, which were interfering with com- 
petitive forces and restricting economic hori- 
zons. It made substantial reductions in 
taxes, so that private citizens may have more 
money to spend, instead of having the Gov- 
ernment spend it for them. It projected a 
reform of the tax structure and of existing 
credit facilities, with a view to encouraging 
business investment, the construction of new 
dwellings, the modernization of old homes, 
and the rehabilitation of declining urban 
neighborhoods. And it has sought to in- 
crease the efficiency of labor and capital all 
around, by continuing to spend more than 
$2 billion per year on research and develop- 
ment, by extending and improving the high- 
Way system and other public facilities re- 
quired for the growth of the private economy, 
by encouraging foreign trade and investment, 
by releasing agricultural resources from the 
bondage of high and rigid price supports, 
and by hastening the application of atomic 
energy to agricultural, medical, and indus- 
trial uses. 

These legislative measures to stimulate 
the expansive power of individual enterprise 
have been accompanied by others which, 
while immediately directed to enhancing the 
Stability of the economy, are likely to work 
toward the same end. Although our Nation's 
defenses against depression are better today 
than they were 20 years ago, they require 
further strengthening, In a free economy 
the progress of individual trades and locali- 
ties is bound to be uneven. There is always 
a danger, therefore, that the difficulties of 
One part of the economy may spread to others, 
or that many sectors may respond simul- 
taneously to shifts in the community's atti- 
tude toward spending or investing; so that 
One way or the other, an economic contrac- 
tion may gather force and cumulate. To 
increase the ability of the economy to resist 
a deflationary setback, the President has pro- 
Posed, besides certain changes in the tax 
laws and in the mortgage market, the exten- 
sion of unemployment insurance and old-age 
insurance to millions who now lack this pro- 
tection and an increase in benefits to those 
Covered under present laws. By lifting from 
Workers some of the anxieties that surround 
life in our complex society, these measures 
will tend to stabilize their propensity to con- 
Sume as well as to increase their productivity. 

This economic program covers a large 
front of social action. Whether the program 
expresses a proper balance between the in- 
terests of enterprise and security, or of con- 
sumption and investment, or of the present 
and future, may be debated. These are diffi- 
Cult and controversial issues in economics 
and I am not inclined to underrate them. 
I wish to note only that the President's eco- 
nomic does represent a very sig- 
nificant effort to establish the conditions of 
Widespread confidence without which a sus- 
tained growth of our economy will not take 
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place, The time for full appraisal will come 
later when the effects of the new policies 
can be seen in the crucible of experience, 

In the meantime, we may derive some en- 
couragement from the fact that the letdown 
in economic activity, which began last year 
as an inventory adjustment and which was 
later complicated by the decline of mili- 
tary spending, has thus far at least turned 
out to be a very limited decline on an over- 
all basis, although some localities have suf- 
fered seriously. FEf&rly this year a scissors 
movement began to develop in the economy, 
with the financial and investment sector oc- 
cupying the upper blade and the industrial 
sector the lower blade. Such a disparity of 
economic movements is unlikely to continue 
for an appreciable period. Which of the 
blades will move is uncertain, but there 
are reasons for believing that the scissors will 
close through a movement of the industrial 
blade. In the first place, an upturn of con- 
struction contracts, of orders for durable and 
other factory goods, of prices in security 
markets, and of prices of basic commodities, 
such as has recently occurred, has in the 
past usually heralded the end of an economic 
contraction. In the second place, the rate of 
decline of output, employment, and trade 
has been very rapidly diminishing of late. 
Taken altogether, the outlook for early re- 
covery therefore seems favorable, and the 
business-cycle policies pursued by the Gov- 
ernment seem to be working out reasonably 
well. But history carries a stern warning on 
how easily economic developments may be 
misjudged. The welfare of the entire free 
world, as well as of our own Nation, is linked 
to the strength of our economy. The Gov- 
ernment is, therefore, continuing to take 
steps to reinforce and speed the natural proc- 
esses of recovery, in addition to the coordi- 
nated measures of policy that have already 
been announced and taken. 

The bridge between the realm of thought 
in universities and the realm of action in 
Government has become .very short in our 
generation, Across this bridge a steady traf- 
fic of new ideas, new facts, and new problems 
has developed. The ways open to Govern- 
ment for dealing with any threat of economic 
depression are now many. They include 
the quiet measures of maintaining a grow- 
ing money supply, of easing credit conditions, 
of revising the structure of taxation, of 
modifying loan and insurance programs, of 
rescheduling expenditure within existing 
budgetary plans, of revising administrative 
rules or hastening administrative decisions 
at a hundred different points in the interests 
of the private economy, besides the dramatic 
devices of fiscal action on which current 
debates tend to center, If some of us dare 
believe that our economy will manage to stay 
firmly on the rather narrow road that sep- 
arates depression from inflation, we do so in 
the faith that basic knowledge of economic 
fluctuations and ways of dealing with them 
will continue to flow from Columbia and sis- 
ter universities throughout the world. 


Address by Philip Ray Rodgers Before 
Lithographers National Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr, GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Philip Ray Rodgers, a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
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Board, before the Lithographers Na- 
tional Association, Inc., 49th annual con- 
vention, at White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., on June 8, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


When first I received the invitation to 
speak before this national convention of 
lithographers I was somewhat dubious about 
an acceptance, largely because, knowing the 
etymology of the word “lithographic,” I was 
unable to associate that word in any com- 
patible sense with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. It occurred to me that perhaps 
you wanted to show me the handwriting on 
the wall—stone wall, of course; or that you 
were inquisitive to see for yourself one of 
those men with heart of stone and head of 
rock who represent that Government agency 
which has hung about your necks like a mill- 
stone for lo these many years. 

In any event, I am here. And while I 
would be the first to concede that nothing 
I may say here today should be written in 
stone for the benefit of posterity, I do sin- 
cerely hope that nothing I may say will type 
me as a throwback to the paleolithic age. 
And, having gone that far, I may as well go 
the whole distance and say that if you do not 
approve of my remarks I much prefer that 
that fact be indicated by a stony silence 
rather than by a storm of stones. 

But lest these comments be taken to be- 
tray an inward timidity on my part, let me 
hasten to add that in view of the various 
aspersions which have been cast upon the 
NLRB it would occasion but brief comment 
and only passing concern if, at any given 
time, the process of casting aspersions were 
replaced by the more elementary but much 
more satisfactory practice of casting stones. 

Indeed, having served some 9 months on 
the NLRB, and having observed the many 
unique and incredible events that transpire 
there, I must confess to a continuing curios- 
ity, part mirthful, part mystic, which causes 
me to approach each day at the Board with 
this unspoken inquiry: “What in the hell 18 
going to happen next?” And all this with 
the sense of certainty that whatever it“ is, 
“it” is bound to happen. 

Now it is not my purpose to review with 
you today the specific problems confronting 
this agency, nor to dwell at length upon cer- 
tain decisions which this agency may have 
recently handed down. It is my purpose to 
speak about this agency and about the law 
which it administers in the terms of effectu- 
ating a national public policy. For that, it 
seems to me, is in the broad context a matter 
of far greater significance at this time than 
the isolated, individual actions which this 
Board may be contemplating or taking in the 
course of its daily grind. s 

PURPOSE AND PLACE OF THE NLRB 


In the first place, I would like to point 
out that there is a general and persistent 
misconception on the part of the public as 
to what the National Labor Relations Board 
is and what it does. And this misconcep- 
tion, incredible as it may seem, is just as 
prominent in Washington, D. C., as it is in 
the far reaches of the country. Contrary 
to the belief held by many, the National 
Labor Relations Board is not an agency cre- 
ated for the purpose of settling labor dis- 
putes. Neither is the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board a branch, bureau, or board of 
the Department of Labor, created to serve 
primarily the interests of labor. 

The fact is—although it may not be gen- 
erally t the National Labor 
Relations Board is a duly ee ee, e 
pendent agency of government crea ‘or 
the purpose of resolving legal disputes aris- 
ing under a particular statute. And those 
who established this agency decreed that it 
resolve those disputes in accordance with 
the basic concepts of American jurispru- 
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dence. In other words, the creators of the 
NLRB cast it in the mold of a quasi-judicial 
agency, to be concerned only with the ap- 
plication of law, and not with the accom- 
plishment of social, economic, or political 
results. This agency, moreover, was estab- 
lished to function in the public interest, 
not in the interests of any particular con- 
stituency or clientele, That being so, it be- 
comes apparent to even the most casual 
observer that the responsibilities placed 
upon this agency are both serious in nature 
and vast in scope. 

Now in the eyes of many, this agency has, 
over the years, failed to achieve that statute 
and that strength which the Congress in- 
tended it should achieve. Whether that 
conclusion is soufid or not may be open to 
question. But the fact that that conclu- 
sion has been reached by many is, I believe, 
not open to effective denial. Indeed, there 
are those in the Congress today, whose 
combined number and statute represent a 
not inconsiderable power, who are collec- 
tively convinced that this agency might well 
be abolished and its functions vested in 
the Federal district courts. 

I speak of this situation not for the pur- 
pose of evaluating the merits of that pro- 
posal, but for the purpose of indicating 
to you the extent to which the quasi- 
Judicial character of this agency has been 
neither acknowledged nor accepted in the 
public mind. Whatever may be the reasons 
for this unfortunate development—and I do 
not profess to know all the reasons—the in- 
dividual Board member can only resolve to 
do his utmost to make clear the nature and 
purpose of this agency and to demonstrate 
to the best of his ability that this agency 
is accountable to all the people of America, 
and not to any faction thereof. Such action 
may, it is hoped, aid in overcoming the 
misconception which abounds as to the na- 
ture and purpose of the NLRB. But such 
action in and of itself cannot possibly 
achieve complete success, for that problem 
is complicated by the existence of an equally 
widespread misconception as to the nature 
and purpose of the law which the NLRB ad- 
ministers. And I might add that the deci- 
sions of the NLRB—whatever else may be 
attributed to them (and almost everything 
is)—are not responsible for this particular 
development. This misconception as to the 
nature and purpose of the Taft-Hartley Act 
is primarily the result of the torrid political 


tempest which has swirled around this law - 


almost from its very inception. 

So unrestrained has this political con- 
troversy been, that the status of this law, 
as an expression of duly-considered public 
policy—designed primarily to protect the 
public interest—has been lost from view; 
and in its stead has been created the un- 
founded belief that this law is concerned 
only with private rights, private obligations, 
and private quarrels. This unfortunate 
characterization of the Taft-Hartley Act 
certainly has not facilitated public interest 
in, nor public understanding of, either its 
nature or its purposes. 

The enactment of this statute—as the 
lengthy hearings and detailed debates which 
preceded that event will illustrate—was 
predicated upon the sound and irrefutable 
concept that the rights of the general public 
are paramount to the rights of either labor 
or management, 

Such rights and obligations as this act 
confers upon employers, unions, or indi- 
vidual employees were so conferred, not be- 
cause the Congress wanted to do something 
for or to one of these groups. They were so 
conferred because the Congress regarded the 
granting of these rights and the imposition 
of these obligations as necessary components 
of a public policy designed to protect the 
public interest in the free and untrammeled 
flow of commerce. 

To attribute to the Congress a private 
Father than a public concern in the enact- 
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ment of this legislation serves only to fac- 
tionalize the public, to invite divergent po- 
litical pressures and recriminations, and to 
discourage reasonable discussion and rea- 
soned alterations of that policy. This result 
is clearly borne out in the recent inability 
of the United States Senate even to con- 
sider the merits of various proposals which 
had been advanced to amend the law. As 
@ result, the law remains unchanged, the 
factional demands for amendment continue, 
and the political storm rages unabated. All 
this, in turn, serves to keep this agency 
enmeshed in a contentious atmosphere from 
which there is no apparent escape. 

In such an atmosphere, it is little wonder 
that the judicial nature of this agency has 
been accorded so little public recognition. 
I know of no other quasi-judicial agency in 
the Government whose decisions are dis- 
sected with such surgical certainty and 
criticized by such caustic commentary as 
are the decisions rendered by this Board. 
Indeed, not only are the decisions subjected 
to a continuous barrage of unwarranted 
criticism, but oftentimes the attack on a 
decision is accompanied by a personal attack 
upon the character and integrity of a Board 
member. Such attacks, oft-repeated, con= 
tribute little to the efficacy of the law, and 
nothing to the stature of this agency. 

Hence, it is not surprising that in these 
circumstances at least one Board member 
keeps before him at all times a motto— 
“IJODTAA"—which, properly translated, 
means It's just one damned thing after 
another.” Indeed, the fact that five Ameri- 
can men can be found who are willing to 
serve on this Board speaks volumes for the 
inherent optimism of the adult American 
male. Or, perhaps, in anticipation of my 
critics, I should observe that it signifies the 
eternal truth of an old adage which holds 
that “all fools are not dead yet.” 

Seriously, this statute, enacted as it was In 
the public interest, requires, as do most 
sound statutes, nothing more or less than 
reasonable conduct on the part of those 
who come within its purview. It is not de- 
signed to accommodate the unreasonable or 
to reward the unreasoning, Neither is it 
designed to ruin the reasonable or penalize 
the prudent. 

Of course, nelther this law, nor any other 
sound law leaves to the parties affected the 
right to decide for themselves whether or 
not their own particular conduct is reason- 
able. And, needless to say, most of the diffi- 
culties which arise under this statute arise 
from the very fact that one or both of the 
parties involved in a particular case have 
insisted on the right to determine the stand- 
ard of reasonableness which shall apply to 
their own conduct. And, as is usually the 
case, those who insist on evaluating the 
reasonableness of their own conduct, err on 
the side of self-justification. Eventually, 
therefore, they find themselves on the re- 
ceiving end of a Board order. And more 
often than not, the Board finds Itself on the 
receiving end of a verbal blast, because in 
the eyes of this aggrieved party, the Board 
is incapable of recognizing reasonable con- 
duct when it sees it, 

It is characteristic of Americans that they 
are both conscious of their rights and resent- 
ful of regulations which they deem to be 
unwarranted. And Americans, generally, 
can, and, on most occasions, will, without 
the slightest invitation, expound fully and 
eloquently upon both the nature and scope 
of the rights which are theirs. But, while 
the average American construes his rights 
liberally and broadly, he tends, I believe, to 
construe his responsibilities literally and 
narrowly. Indeed, many of us at times 
come almost to the point of insisting that 
we have a right not to meet our responsi- 
bilities. Certainly that is all too often the 
case in the field of labor-management rela- 
tions. 
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Now the success or failure of the Taft- 
Hartley Act as an expression of publle policy 
depends far more on the parties subject to 
it than it does on the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. For that law, like any law, 
requires for its success the voluntary ac- 
ceptance of responsibility by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of all those affected by it. In 
other words, such groups and individuals as 
are affected by this law, have a public duty 
to see to it that the public policy embodied 
in this statute is realized. Unless those 
groups and individuals fully and willingly 
assume that responsibility, the projected 
public policy must fail. For this agency, no 
matter how many employees or agents it 
might command can never effectuate the 
public policy enunciated by this act, in the 
face of any substantial refusal on the part 
of the affected parties to meet their par- 
ticular legal responsibilities to other individ- 
uals and groups, and their general legal re- 
sponsibilities to the public at large. 

The basic tenet of this statute is the right 
of the individual employee to freedom of 
association with his fellow employees. That 
is a right which every other employee, every 
employer, and every union has a legal re- 
sponsibility to respert. 

And, regardless of what any individual 
employer may think, that responsibility is 
not met by any paternalistic attitude of 
“papa knows best.” Neither is it met by 
threats or bribes, or by any of the various 
discriminatory practices which some em- 
ployers have resorted to, in order to dis- 
courage the untonization of their employees. 

Shocking though it may be to some, 
neither this law, nor the Congress which en- 
acted It, ever intended to place the employer 
in loco parentis insofar as the union activity 
or nonactivity of his employees is concerned. 
Indeed, the Congress went to considerable 
length to make it clear that it regarded the 
individual employee as fully competent to 
decide the question of union affiliation for 
himself. And though some may disagree, a 
simple recognition of the basic tenets of 
Americanism justifies that decision by the 
Congress and requires its universal accept- 
ance. 

Now the unſon's responsibility to the in- 
dividual employee is not met by forcing or 
attempting to force him to join a union 
against his will. Nor is it met by refusing 
to accept into union membership on a non- 
discriminatory basis any person otherwise 
qualified for such membership. This law, 


‘amazing as it may seem to some, recognizes 


the union simply as the agent of the indi- 
vidual employee. It permits the union to 
represent the employee, not to possess him. 
This, too, represents a decision made by the 
Congress, the soundness and general accept- 
ance of which is justified and required by 
the basic principles of Americanism. 

Another basic purpose of this statute is 
the encouragement and effectuation of col- 
lective bargaining. And in that regard, this 
act places a public responsibility of great 
proportions upon all unions and all em- 
ployers. Indeed, this responsibility goes to 
the very heart of the statute, for the extent 
to which collective bargaining is imple- 
mented and sustained by unions and em- 
ployers will largely determine the success or 
failure of the national policies embodied in 
the act. 

Now, it goes without saying that this re- 
sponsibility is not met by any employer who 
by word or deed makes it clear that he will 
not deal with a unton ot his employees un- 
der any circumstances whatsoever.” Neither 
is this responsibility met by any union which 
does not represent the employees concerned, 
and which resorts to illegal action to compel 
the employer to deliver his employees to the 
union. Collective bargaining is after all a 
mutual undertaking. Its most essential ele- 
ment is reasonable conduct on the part of 
those immediately concerned. If negotia- 
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tions are marked by a reasonable attitude 
and a sense of responsibility on both sides 
of the bargaining table, the chances are 
overwhelming that those negotiations will 
be successful. 

But the obligation of collective bargaining 
encompasses more than the mere signing 
and continued administration of an agree- 
ment between union and employer. 

I my opinion, a union-employer agreement 
which contemplates the evasion of any of 
the fundamental premises of this statute is 
an irresponsible agreement. An agreement 
encompassing a closed-shop arrangement in 
derogation of the rights of the employees 
affected does not effectuate this act; it stifles 
it. An agreement which seeks to legitimize 
or condone certain practices prohibited by 
the Congress In the public interest represents 
a rejection, rather than an acceptance, of 
true collective bargaining. An agreement 
wherein one party or the other seeks to 
abdicate—or some may say “delegate’—its 
responsibilities under this act constitutes a 
frustration, rather than a fulfillment, of the 
public policy encompassed by the statute. 

It is my opinion that to the extent this 
type of agreement is entered into, the parties 
involved have failed to meet their basic re- 
sponsibilities. And to the extent they fall 
to meet their responsibilities, they contrib- 
ute to the failure of public policy. And, 
should such agreements become general, the 
failure of the public policy will become gen- 
eral. For, as I have previously pointed out, 
this agency cannot compel acceptance of a 
public policy which is threatened by either a 
general indifference on the one hand or a 
general hostility on the other, This is so 
because in fundamental truth and fact, 
every modern political society must place 
its primary reliance upon the voluntary as- 
sumption of legal responsibility by its citi- 
zens, and reserve the use of force and sanc- 
tions for that comparative few who, for one 
Treason or another, will not voluntarily meet 
those responsibilities, 

Now the particular statute under which 
we operate is a sound and sensible one. 
The responsibilities which it imposes are 
neither crushing nor burdensome. Indeed, 
if reasonable conduct were adhered to by 
all the parties affected by it, existence and 
operation of this statute would go almost 
unnoticed day by day. 

Such reasonable conduct would, of course, 
go far to improve the status and stature of 
this agency. For a reasonable attitude on 
the of the parties concerned would 
greatly diminish the criticisms being leveled 
at the Board, if only because the Board 
would be called upon to render a judgment 
in far fewer cases. 

Indeed, if such reasonable conduct could 
be sustained for any respectable period, it 
might be possible for the Board to make its 
Own voice heard, and thus contribute its 
small bit toward the effective realization 
of the public policy which hag been com- 
mitted to our charge. And, if our luck held 
out, it is barely possible that we might 
convert to the school of reason that dis- 
cordant core of dissidents whose present 
conduct indicates that they would much 
prefer to rail against injustice rather than 
refrain from wrongdoing. 

In conclusion, I would like to make this 
brief observation: In the American scheme 
of things, this law is, after all, your law, 
and this agency your agency. Both were 
created in your behalf by representatives 
elected by you as freemen. You can well 
strengthen the bulwarks of your freedom by 
Meeting your responsibilities under and 
Other laws with the same vigor with which 
you insist upon your rights. If you but 
do that, you will broaden the bases of your 
liberty, and you will assure to tomorrow's 
generation an era unmarked by agencies of 
regulation and a land unchallenged by the 
tides of tyranny. 
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Tax Treatment of Dividend Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
June 11, 1954, Mr. Robert P. Vanderpoel 
wrote a most interesting and thought- 
provoking article in the Chicago Sun- 
Times entitled “Agree Consumers Pay 
Corporate Income Tax.” The article 
dealt primarily with the proposal in the 
present tax revision bill to give tax cred- 
its for dividends. While one cannot 
agree with all the reasoning contained 
in the article, it is a thought-provoking 
one, and I believe would be profitably 
read by every Member of the Senate. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appedix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Acree CONSUMERS Pay CORPORATE INCOME Tax 
(By Robert P. Vanderpoel) 

The most controversial feature of the tax 
bill approved by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee involves special favorable tax treatment 
of dividend income. Hot debate on the 
Senate floor is almost certain. 

The proposal to give income received from 
dividends a special status is defended on the 
ground that such income is now doubly 
taxed. It has been my position that this is a 
fallacious contention. I have cited the 
statements of many business leaders to the 
effect that taxes represent another cost of 
doing business and as such must be passed 
on to the consumer in the price of goods. 
If this is so, clearly it is the consumer that 
is paying the tax, not the corporation and its 
stockholders. Such being the case, there is 
no double taxation and there is no justifica- 
tion for giving stock dividends favorable tax 
treatment. 

As further evidence of the correctness of 
my position, I have presented figures show- 
ing that corporation earnings, after taxes, 
throughout this period of high taxes have, 
on the average, been lucrative, well above the 
level needed to maintain a healthy private 
enterprise system. Clearly, if corporations 
have been able to earn, after taxes, profits 
greater (as a return on net worth) than they 
did during normal years before the advent 
of these high war taxes, stockholders have no 
complaint and there is no justice in treating 
dividend income in a more favorable manner 
than wage income or interest income. 

DIVIDEND RETURN GOOD, PRICES UP 

If any further proof were needed of the 
correctness of my position it is to be found 
in the statistics of dividends and stock prices. 
Even though corporations have paid out 
throughout this period a much smaller por- 
tion of net earnings than normal, the divi- 
dend return consistently has been good and 
stock prices have moved upward to the high- 
est levels of all times. Under the circum- 
stances, it seems to me not only unjust but 
absolutely ridiculous that Congress should 
consider giving this proposed handout to 
shareholders. 

The Wall Street Journal, which has some- 
times been called the voice of business, re- 
cently substantiated in decisive language my 
contention as to corporations passing on the 
taxes which are levied against them. 

“A tax which successfully conceals its true 
impact,” said the Journal, “is the corpora- 
tion income levy. All who have given this 
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impost any real thought know that neither 
the corporation nor its stockholders pay it. 
It is a cost, fust like wages and raw materials, 
and thus it is a component in the prices that 
businesses charge for the goods they make 
or the services they render. It is indeed, in 
point of fact, a sales tax in all but name.” 

If the Wall Street Journal is correct, and 
certainly there are few who will say that 
it is not, the whole argument for favorable 
tax treatment of dividend income explodes. 

The Journal stated that it is difficult to 
estimate how much of the end sales price 
represents tax because its effect is cumu- 
lative from the mine through the whole 
manufacturing and distribution process to 
the retail sale. It estimated, however, that 
the burden on the consumer, “even with 
the excess-profits tax gone,” approximates 
$20 billion a year. 


CONSUMERS KEPT IN IGNORANCE 


“Not only is the consumer usually un- 
aware that he pays this huge sum,” said 
the Journal's tax expert, George Shea, “but 
great efforts are made to keep the knowledge 
from him. Labor union leaders sin in this 
respect about as much as any group.” 

Many liberal economists, including, for ex- 
ample, Leon Henderson, have favored a grad- 
ual trend away from all corporation taxes. 
During a period of great competition and 
relatively low profits, this could be accom- 
plished with greatest benefit to the con- 
sumer and the smallest windfalls for cor- 
porations. 

It seems to me unfortunate that some 
Democrats, no doubt playing the game of 
politics, have fought the unjustifiable pro- 
posal for favoring dividend income with the 
alternative of increasing the amount of in- 
dividual tax exemption. This tends to make 
the fight one of cass against class. 

The handout to stockholders should be 
discarded because it lacks justification. The 
raising of individual exemptions should be 
rejected at this time, first of all, because 
the Government badly needs the revenucs 
and until the budget has been balanced 
and something set aside for payment on the 
debt it is unsound to lower taxes. Secondly, 
unless a great many people, including those 
in the low-income brackets, appreciate the 
cost of Government through the pain of 
taxes, they are unlikely to place sufficent 
pressure upon Congress to hold waste and 
extravagance in check, 

Thus, it seems to me, we should reject 
the dividend tax measure and consider such 
tax relief as may be in the best interest of 
the Nation, only after the budget has been 
balanced. 


The Surplus Problem—Additional 
Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an arti- 
cle entitled “Surplus Problem Seen 
Bringing More Controls,” written by 
Karl D. Butler, and published in the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard of June 
6, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Farm AND Foop: SurPLUS PROBLEM SEEN 
É BRINGING MORE CONTROLS 
(By Karl D. Butler) 

Because of present farm policy, Govern- 
ment-held stocks of butter and a number 
of other commodities continue to pile up. 
With this situation getting more critical 
every day. I cannot help but wonder how 
long it will be before some courageous soul 
rises to the platform and challenges the 
whole farm program now in force. 

Continuing down the road on which we 
are now headed, there is little question but 
that farmers will be led into chaos and con- 
trols far beyond anything now dreamed of. 
I say this because it is a fact that, unless al- 
most an about-face is performed, it appears 
highly probable that more complete Govern- 
ment controls than yet experienced over 
farm operations are coming closer and closer 
to actuality. I say this despite the firm ef- 
forts of the present administration to move 
in exactly the te direction, 

Some of the best-informed farm managers 
in the country are making plans and advising 
along these lines right now. They are say- 
ing: "To farmers, 1954 should be a year to 
get established in a farm operation that you 
want to follow for years to come. As acreage 
controls, allotments, marketing quotas and 
multiple compliance measures become more 
strict, changes from one crop to another will 
become more and more difficult.” 


APPEARS INEVITASLE 


It appears that such a course will be in- 
evitable unless Congress chooses to face up 
to the problem and avoid extending legisla- 
tion now in force. The prospect of what 
could happen in this respect isn't bright. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture will soon be up against the deadline 
on wheat, and this may give an idea of things 
to come. Details of proposed production 
controls on wheat must be announced by 
July 1. Apparently wheat growers will be 
called upon to vote on the question of 
whether or not rigid marketing quotas now 
in force should be continued. Sinrlar quotas 
are in effect this year on cotton, peanuts and 
certain types of tobacco. 

It may not be too difficult to hold down 
the production of wheat and other crops by 
use of marketing quotas with stiff cash pen- 
alties for noncompliance, but there is no 
legislation in force yet to prevent farmers 
from taking land out of crops in oversupply 
and using it to grow crops which will create 
other headaches, for example crops such as 
oats, barley, flaxseed, soybeans, dry beans, 
grain sorghums, and vegetables. In fact, 
there is evidence right now that we are 
headed for plenty of trouble with some of 
these. 

SITUATION REVIEWED 


Here is a brief of the situation: The 
USDA asked for 71 million acres of corn this 
year, and it looks like there will be more than 
80 million acres planted. Also, it is esti- 
mated that there will be an increase of about 
3 million acres of oats, about 4.5 million 
acres of barley, 4 million acres of sorghums, 
2 million acres of soybeans, a little less than 
1 million acres of flaxseed, and perhaps a 
quarter of a million acres of dry beans, as 
well as more than 1 million acres of other 
cash crops. 

In other words, of the 25 million acres of 
so-called diverted acres millions of acres 
will be used to grow other cash crops. 

Another bogyman facing the farmer is that 
some are proposing that a system of cross 
compliance for price supports be inaugu- 
Tated. Under such a system, it would not be 
enough for a farmer to plant within his 
allotments for cotton, wheat, corn or other 
crops to be eligible for price supports on 
these crops. If the farmer should exceed 
his allotment on any one crop or fail to di- 
vert a specified portion of his cropland to 
noncrop use, he would be ineligible for 
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price supports on any crops. This system has 
never yet been employed, but it has been 
talked about from time to time. 

Many other kinds of proposals are being 
advanced to figure out how to control the 
situation with which the country is faced. 
The sad fact is that some farmers face the 
possibility of being penalized for over- 
planting, even though they have never taken 
any subsidy payments and actually don't 
want them. Right here in New York State 
there are such farmers who face possible 
trouble because they have overplanted their 
wheat acreage. 

How long will farmers and the rest of the 
country be willing to move toward more con- 
trols, more subsidies and more of all of the 
headaches brought on by extending a 
planned economy rather than facing up to 
the real problem of developing legislation 
within the framework of which farmers can 
produce and live as freemen? 


Tribute to Senator Hunt, of Wyoming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial published in the Thermopolis 
Independent-Record, of June 17, 1954. 
The editorial makes laudatory references 
to our late colleague, Senator Lester 
Hunt, of Wyoming. Although I agree 
with the statements contained in the edi- 
torial, I wish to point out that Senator 
Hunt was also an extremely able Sena- 
tor for the United States as a whole. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator Hunt Has Been A “WYOMING 

Senator" 

Retiring United States Senator Lester O. 
Hunt, Democrat, of Wyoming, has been one 
of less than 1,600 (sixteen hundred, not 
thousand) American citizens to have en- 
joyed sovereign United States senatorial 
prerogative. The average tenure of all these 
some 1,580 United States Senators has been 
approximately 7 years, or 1 year more than 
a full term of 6 years. Recent observers of 
United States Senate history may think that 
because of the McCarthy-Army hearings, etc., 
the Senate is becoming more hectic. But 
before the Civil War, the Senate frequently 
used its power to expel and unseat its own 
Members, just about as hectic a procedure 
as the Senate is capable. 

Nine United States Senators have been 
elected for 6 terms or more, and Wyoming's 
United States Senator Francis E. Warren 
was in fact elected 7 times (although not all 
for full 6-year terms), the record, and in 
fact still holds the record for total length of 
service in the Senate, namely 37% years. 

The Senate of the United States is the 
only Federal instrumentality which cannot 
be changed by the usual amendment pro- 
cedure. It is even doubtful if an amend- 
ment changing the amendment procedure to 
change the Senate would be constitutional. 
The Romans used as their insigne the ini- 
tials SPQR, which were the initials for, in 
translation, the Senate and the Roman peo- 
ple. Because of the fact that the Senate 
of the United States is in effect our one 
truly permanent Federal body, come any 
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eventuality, we could in fact mimic the an- 
cient Romans and hence say, “the Senate 
and the American people.“ 

Due to its power to veto Presidential nom- 
inations of all high Federal officials in the 
executive and judicial branches, due to power 
to ratify treaties (treaties, which become the 
supreme law of the land, made under the 
authority of the United States, and not nec- 
essarily in pursuance of the Constitution, 
a lesser injunction in effect for domestic 
laws, State and Federal), and due to the 
fact that the Senate can convict (upon two- 
thirds of those voting, a quorum being pres- 
ent) any Federal official impeached or indict- 
ed by the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, and that since the United States 
Supreme Court decided the little noticed but 
phenomenal Ritter case in 1937, the Senate 
is not required to vote on any specific charge 
brought by the House. The House can say, 
in effect, “We Impeach so-and-so,” and if the 
Senate concurs by the constitutional ma- 
jority, said so-and-so is out. All this in 
effect makes the Federal Government a sena- 
torial government, and not absolutely, in a 
showdown, a three-branch government. 

We think of all these things now with the 
retirement of our Wyoming Senator Hunt. 
We mean that—that he has been a Wyoming 
Senator, and not a Potomac Senator, or a 
Washington bureaucracy Senator. Senator 
Hunt has, at crucial times, supported the 
best interests of Wyoming against Demo- 
cratic party line. We hope any and all 
United States Senators from Wyoming will 
always vote for Wyoming against any party 
line, Democratic, Republican, or what have 
you. : 


Editorial Tribute to Hon. Margaret Chase 
Smith of Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp several edi- 
torials in tribute to my colleague, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Maine, 
Mrs. MARGARET CHASE SMITH. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

June 23, 1954] 
Mus. SMITH Stays Here 

Although there is nothing unexpected 
about it, Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH'S 
runaway victory in Maine's Republican pri- 
mary is gratifying nonetheless. 

It is, in the first place, a triumph for that 
school of Republicanism which does not 
think that the clock can be turned back half 
a century. It is also a triumph, and an im- 
pressive triumph, for a woman who has not 
hesitated to put herself publicly on record 
against the excesses of Senator MCOARTHY. 

In all probability Senator McCartny was 
not much of an issue in the Maine primary. 
The Wisconsin Senator spoke in the State 
twice last winter, and in each speech he 
mentioned Robert L. Jones, Mrs. SMITH'S 
opponent, as a young Maine man who was 
making a name for himself in Washington. 
Senator McCargtny stayed out of the primary 
campaign, however, and Mr. Jones did not 
try to bring him into it. 

The fair inference is that Mr. Jones, having 
sampled Maine sentiment, found nothing to 
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encourage a belief that Senator McCartHr’s 
support would be a political asset. If this is 
correct, it is gratifying. For if Mr. Jones, 
backed openly by Senator McCarry, had 
beaten Mrs. SMITH, or even if he had seri- 
ously threatened, the result would have been 
a big boost for that type of politicking which 
has come to be known as McCarthyism, 


[From the Washington Daily News of June 
23, 1954] 
Lapy From MAINE 


MARGARET CHASE SMITH is an able Senator, 
80 it is not surprising that Maine Republi- 
cans voted for her 5 to 1 in their primary, 
which normally is equivalent to election. 
Since her brash young opponent pitched his 
campaign on his own isolationism versus 
Senator Smirn’s enlightened republicanism, 
he was lucky to get as many votes as he did. 
Maine men were trading with other coun- 
tries before most of this Nation was inhab- 
ited, and they need no warnings about for- 
eigners. 

Young Robert Jones was publicized earlier 
in the year as a protege of Senator Mc- 
Carrs y. He turned out to be something less 
than that, for Senator McCarruy did not 
appear in the campaign at all and Mr. Jones 
chose to play down whatever connection he 
may have had with the Wisconsin windbag. 
It probably was a wise choice, Whatever 
the faults of old-line New Englanders, their 
sense of decency runs deep and strong, and 
it has had a wholesome effect in Congress 
through such people as Senator SMITH., 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of June 
23, 1954] 


Vicrory In MAINE 


Far beyond the borders of Maine there will 
be rejoicing at the handsome vote of confi- 
dence just accorded Senator MARGARET CHASE 

. Challenged in the primaries, Mrs. 
Sxtrr carried off the victory by a 5 to 1 
majority. From the time the first returns 
Started coming in, the outcome was never 
in doubt. 

First and foremost, this vote is a tribute 
to Mrs. Smirn herself. As a United States 
Senator she has been of a caliber to make 
Maine proud. She has raised the prestige 
of a Chamber where simple integrity and 
commonsense have too often seemed at a 
Premium. As a Republican, she has been a 
Spokesman for all that is best in the party 
and a stanch supporter of the President. 
‘The expression of satisfaction from the White 
House is a reminder of the kind of party 
which President Eisenhower seeks to build 
and to stamp with the mark of his own 
Progressive leadership. 

There are other considerations which 
should not be overlooked. Mrs. Smrrn’s op- 
ponent was Robert L. Jones, at 34 a new- 
comer to politics. Campaigning vigorously, 
Mr. Jones stood against virtually every meas- 
Ure of internationalism and enlightenment. 
He had been praised by McCarry during 
the latter's visit to Maine, and although the 
facts do not warrant saying that he provided 
a test of the Wisconsin Senator's strength, 
he nevertheless provided a rallying point for 
any who were seriously at odds with the 
administration’s policies. As such a rally- 
ing point he showed himself significantly 
Weak. By her own strength, moreover, Mrs. 
Sacra showed that opposition to the meth- 
Ods of Senator McCartuy—in her case going 

to the famous “Declaration of Con- 
science” of 1950—is by no means a political 
handitap. 

Mrs. Smrra will return to the Senate—a 
figure of great charm with a firm grasp on 
Political principles and her own quiet way of 
making her influence felt in the National 
Capitol. She is to be congratulated—and so 
&re the voters of Maine, 
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[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of June 23, 1954] 


Vicrory ror MRS. SMITH 


It is always good news when constituents 
the merits of a sane and progres- 
sive legislator. There is cause for real sat- 
isfaction, then, in the nearly 5-to-1 victory 
of Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH over Rob- 
ert L. Jones in the Maine Republican pri- 
mary. Mrs. SmIrH will face somewhat more 
intensified competition from the Democrats 
in the September general election, but her 
return seems assured. 

Unquestionably the issue of McCarthyism 
was more of an issue outside Maine than in 
the minds of Down East voters.. Mrs. SMITH 
gained fame with her 1950 Declaration of 
Conscience against McCarthyism, and there 
were reports that Mr. Jones, who had been 
dismissed as an assistant to Senator POTTER, 
was planted in the race by the McCarrHy 
wing to oppose her. If so, the move back- 
fired. Mr. Jones turned out to be a weak 
campaigner who talked in vague generalities 
about Americanism and not much else. The 
attitude among voters seemed to be that a 
man without a program was a poor substitute 
for a Senator with a demonstrated record of 
moderation and an international outlook. 

What is encouraging is that Mrs. SMITH'S 
kind of decency commands respect at the 
grassroots. Maine can take pride in its 
confidence in the only elected woman Mem- 
ber of the Senate, and we join with citizens 
of the Pine Tree State in congratulating 
her, 


[From the New York Times of June 23, 1954] 
SMITH Versus JONES 


On the afternoon of June 1, 1950, a trim, 
gray-haired woman stood on the floor of the 
United States Senate and told her colleagues, 
including Senator Josxyn R. MCCARTHY, who 
was sitting hardly 3 feet away from her: 

“I do not like the way the Senate has been 
made a rendezvous for vilification, for selfish 
political gain at the sacrifice of individual 
reputations and national unity. I am not 
proud of the way we smear outsiders from 
the floor of the Senate and hide behind the 
cloak of congressional immunity. As 
an American, I am shocked at the way Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike are playing 
directly into the Communist design of ‘con- 
fuse, divide, and conquer.“ “ 

The woman was Mrs. MARGARET CHASE 
Surrn from the State of Maine. She was 
making a brief introductory speech to the 
famed “Declaration of Conscience” that she 
and six fellow-Republicans (including Mr. 
Ives of New York) had drawn up in protest 

“the selfish political exploitation of 
fear, bigotry, ignorance, and intolerance” by 
“certain elements of the Republican Party,” 
and also against other divisive tactics em- 
ployed by Democrats as well. 

Mrs. SmirH is now nearing the end of 
her first term as Senator. On Monday she 
won the Republican primary by an over- 
whelming vote against an opponent who was 
widely identified as belonging to the Mc- 
CarTHY wing of the GOP. McCarthyism as 
such was apparently not a major issue in 
the campaign, so far as the voters were con- 
cerned. Yet there is not the slightest doubt 
that if Robert L. Jones had defeated Mrs. 
Surrn his victory would have been con- 
sidered a triumph for Mr. McCartruy, who 
on a speaking tour of Maine some months 
ago had gone out of his way to praise Mr. 
Jones. During the campaign Mr. Jones re- 
turned the compliment. 

Fortunately, there never was any doubt 
that the Republicans of Maine were behind 
Mrs. Smrra. They have given her the en- 
thusiastic endorsement which she richly 
deserves, 
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Superintendent Lyon Cites Difficulties 
From FDIC Levy, Corporation Bill 
Holdings 7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the following address by the New York 
State Banking Commissioner William A. 
Lyon, is important and worthy of our 
attention: 


THE COMPETITIVE POSITION or New Tonk 
BANKING—SUPERINTENDENT Lyon CITES 
Dirricuttres From FDIC Levy, CORPORA- 
TION BILL HOLDINGS—TELLS ASSOCIATION OF 
Bank WoMEN’s Dinner Crry’s MONEY 
MARKET POSITION Is Nor THREATENED 


(Address by William A. Lyon, superintendent 
of banks, before the dinner meeting of the 
Metropolitan Group of the Association of 
Bank Women, May 13, 1954, at the Belmont 
Plaza Hotel, New York City) 


If you look at deposit figures, you will see 
that our New York City banks now have a 
smaller percentage of the bank deposits of 
the country than they had 15 years ago. 

Corporation treasurers are hearing a lot of 
reasons why they should switch from New 
York depositaries to banks in other centers. 
Trend detectors are getting on the job. Our 
strength is said to be ebbing. Outcountry 
new businessmen of competing banks, from 
what one hears, hope that any ailment New 
York may have is not trivial. A 

In my view these dolorous reports about 
New York banking’s condition and prospects 
are, as Mark Twain said of rumors about his 
death, greatly exaggerated. It is plain for 
all to see that New York banking is the re- 
pository of a relatively smaller amount of the 
country’s commercial bank deposits than it 
was before Pearl Harbor. New York City’s 
commercial banks now have 15 percent of all 
the commercial bank deposits of the Nation, 
That is a sizable figure, but instead of evok- 
ing pride it has called forth a measure of 
concern among our own bankers in the past 
few years. Substantial though our deposit 
percentage now is, the 1940 figure was still 
higher—27 percent. And so we look back 
longingly to yesterday’s glories; we wonder 
apprehensively whether our laurels are really 
fading. 

Is it as bad as all that? I don't think so. 
Let us give the picture a little more breadth 
and depth. When our percentage of the 
country's commercial bank deposits was at 
27 percent in 1940, it was higher than it had 
been for a generation. When you come 
right down to it, the 1940 percentage had 
more abnormalities in it than that for 1954. 
Go back to the beginning of this century and 
fit New York banking's performance into the 
half-century picture and you will find a 
wiggly trend line that swings now above the 
20 percent level and now below it. Only 
once before, and that briefly, did the per- 
centage rise as high as it did in 1940. 


USUALLY UNDER 20 PERCENT 


If you throw out the two sets of war and 
postwar years you will see that New York's 
share of the Nation's commercial bank de- 
posits tends to be under 20 percent rather 
than above it. 

Let us go back to the turn of the century. 
After sloping off gradually for the first dec- 
ade from a level of just under 27 percent to 
one of a little below 18 percent, New York 
City’s deposit percentage shot up suddenly 
just before and just after the outbreak of 
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World War I. The earlier decline was en- 
tirely canceled out, Funds accumulated in 
large quantities in New York City banks as 
Europeans sold dollar securities here and the 
belligerents floated large dollar loans in this 
market. The shifting of member bank’s re- 
serves into the Federal Reserve banks upon 
the system’s founding, combined with pur- 
chases of war goods by the European allies 
and by the United States Government, 
brought about a steady slide in New York 
City’s percentage of all commercial bank de- 
posits from the 1915 peak until a bottom of 
16 percent was reached in 1920. 

We all look on the 1920's as enormously 
prosperous times—for those days. New 
York City’s banking succeeded to world 
leadership. Funds were drawn here from 
all around the country, and, indeed, from 
all around the world, for trade reasons and 
also to take part in the tremendous boom 
in the stock market. For all the magnet 
that New York was for funds, our share of 
all United States commercial bank deposits, 
be it noted, stayed rather close to 16 ½ per- 
cent, That level is a tar cry from the 1940 
figure of 27 percent. 

After the fares in the stock market the 
New York City percentage began a rise that 
lasted all through the 1930's and amounted 
to 10 percentage points In all. From that 
wartime peak a drop set in that extended 
all through the 1940's. New York banking's 
experience during and after World War It 
has an almost exact precedent in the years 
during and after World War I. As we try 
to estimate the significance of events in the 
years since 1940 it is wise to keep this his- 
torical perspective in mind. 

UNDERLYING FORCES 


The forces that underlie these shifting 
tides in New York City banks’ deposits can 
be isolated and identified. We should begin, 
I think, with an appreciation of the fact 
that New York City is both a heavy Importer 
and a heavy exporter of funds—of bank 
deposits, if you will—but seldom do the ex- 
ports and imports balance off at any one 
time. These generalizations appear war- 
ranted: when industry and business are 
slack or disturbed, funds have a habit of 
piling up in New York City. In periods of 
active business, when the money supply is 
rising all over the country, funds flow out 
of New York City’s commercial banks as 
fast or faster than they flow in. 

To a larger degree than anywhere else in 
the country, New York City banks’ customers 
are national and international enterprises. 
Funds borrowed here are to a large extent 
spent elsewhere. It Is almost inevitable that 
increased commercial lending by New York 
banks goes to swell bank deposits more in 
other parts of the country than here. 

Let the demand for commercial loans die 
away, however, and a decline in business 
make for deposit stagnation, then you will 
find balances accumulating in New York 
without an outlet. A large portion of the 
idle and unemployable funds at the disposal 
of banks in other parts of the country was 
sent to New York in the 1930’s because the 
banks in the interior had nothing to do with 
them at home. That is the magnetizing 
influence which a money market always 
exerts. 

OTHER MARKETS NOT PROBLEM 


What our banks here mainly have to fear 
is not a dispersal of funds throughout the 
country in times of booming business but 
the springing up of one or more important 
money markets elsewhere in the country, 
That does not appear to be in prospect. 
Greater decentralization of industry and 
marked growth in banks in other parts of 
the country do not in themselves give rise 
to rival money markets. 

Let me add another important fact about 
1940, the peak year in New York City’s de- 
posit concentration. It followed several 
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years of Inflow of flight capital from Europe. 
With dictators’ bombast and threats of war 
filling the European air, great quantities of 
liquid funds in Europe took refuge in New 
York banks. The flow of capital is not run- 
ning as strongly from Europe these days, 
but the normal, the long-range attractive- 
ness of New York to foreign funds seems 
undiminished. 


ONE AND TWO-TENTHS BILLION DOLLARS 
FOREIGN FUNDS 


Certainly there is no falling off In the 
foreign bank representation in our market 
or in the funds these agencies have in their 
custody. I wonder if you realize that there 
are 31 foreign banking agencies in New York 
City under the banking department's super- 
vision. These agencies have about $1,200,- 
000,000 of resources, of which five-sixths are 
assets in New York State. They do not pub- 
lish call reports, their condition statements 
are usually not spread around, and their 

are not included in New York City’s 
banking totals. 


SAVINGS FUNCTION 


We have also a number of investment 
companies, some of which are engaged in 
activities closely related to banking. Cater- 
ing to the public's savings is less exclusively 
a commercial banking function in this city 
than in some others. New York has a more 
highly developed mutual savings system than 
most cities have. Indeed,“ our banking 
structure is designed along functional lines 
to an unusual degree. In measuring New 
York's role in the banking scene for the 
whole country we must keep the sum of all 
these various activities before us. They give 
us a better overall showing today. 

I may sum up this discussion of deposits 
by saying that I see no signs that New York 
is experiencing any real diminution in its 
importance as the money and banking center 
of the Nation and the world. It is true that 
our commercial banks in New York City 
have not shown a growth as vigorous as their 
opposite numbers in other parts of the coun- 
try since 1940. But I have tried to show 
that 1940 was an abnormal year which 
marked the culmination of a trend that 
began with and marked the great depression; 
that New York commercial banks’ current 
share of the Nation's deposits is almost ex- 
actly equal to that of the roaring 1920's, and 
that the drop in the percentages in the last 
several years is an inescapable accompani- 
ment of the enormous expansion in business 
and the huge demand for credit. 

When I say that the alarms are unfound- 
ed, Ido not mean that there are no problems 
anywhere around and that New York bank- 
ing can indulge itself in a dash of the luxury 
of complacency, 


EARNINGS REAL PROBLEM 


We should direct our concern and study, I 
should say, less toward the amount of busi- 
ness the New York banks are doing and will 
do than toward their relative earning power. 
This brings me to my second major theme. 

In spite of all the careers in demagogy 
that have been based on denouncing our New 
York banks, the fact is that for some years 
now they have not had earnings up to the 
standard of banking generally, and they have 
fallen short by an even wider margin of 
earning the return on capital that industry 
has shown. 

The persistent discount under book value 
at which most of our banks’ stocks sell re- 
fiects this unsatisfactory situation. The dis- 
count is troublesome when tt comes to rals- 
ing new capital, a step which most of them 
have to take at one time or another. Bank- 
ing strength resides as much in a good capi- 
tal position as it does in asset quality. This 
matter of relatively low earnings and its re- 
flection in the value of bank capital in the 
market is not, I am sorry to say, a new de- 
velopment. We can trace it back for almost 
20 years. 
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Our large banks are laggards in earning 
power for various reasons. For one thing, 
they are more strongly capitalized than most 
banks are and thus the earnings dollar has 
further to go around, For another thing, 
they deliberately sacrifice some earnings for 
the sake of higher asset quality and liquidity. 

Beyond those things, however, the earning 
power of our banks is held back because of 
burdens laid on them in other years on the 
assumption that their profits were good both 
absolutely and relatively and their ability to 
shoulder a public responsibility almost un- 
limited. 

Before I go any further in this direction I 
should like to sketch out the effect on earn- 
ings of the New York banks’ capital and 
asset quality positions. 

To begin with, New York City’s banks had 
at the year end a ratio of capital to assets of 
8.29 percent, against one of 6.63 percent for 
all banks. Our banks here had net current 
operating income of 13.8 percent of capital 
accounts, against 17.8 percent for all banks. 
Net profits here were at the rate of 6.3 per- 
cent of invested capital, against 9 percent 
for all banks. The lower earning power of 
the bank capital dollar in New York City 
stands out. 

I want to show you that the difference in 
capital ratios between New York City banks 
and all banks does not explain all of the dif- 
ference in earning power. I have subtracted 
enough capital from the New York City 
banks’ total to put their ratio on a parity 
with that of all banks. This brings their 
rate of net profits up from 6.3 percent to 7.9 
percent. The new and higher earning rate 
is still well below that of 9 percent for all 
banks. The remainder of the earnings gap 
reflects the New York banks’ policy of delib- 
erately sacrificing earnings in the interest of 
keeping asset quality high. 

THREE QUESTIONS 


Thus we have here In this city a group of 
big banks that is deserving of high marks 
for relative adequacy of capitalization and 
soundness and liquidity of assets. They are 
strategically situated in our banking struc- 
ture; they are uniquely responsible; we ex- 
pect them to be both exemplars of good 
banking practice and bearers of a full share 
of the cost of keeping the heart of our bank- 
ing sound. I wonder, though, whether we 
have overdone it a bit in piling the burdens 
on the strong and rather long suffering backs. 

In this connection I want to raise three 
questions. The first question I should like 
to offer as deserving study is the level of 
reserves required of central reserve city 
banks, that is to say, the big New York City 
and Chicago banks, Why, you might ask, is 
that level so much higher than elsewhere? 

A complete answer would take us far back 
into banking history, long before there was 
any Federal Reserve System, to a time when 
New York and Chicago banks kept the bulk 
of the cash reserves of institutions in other 
centers small and large. 

You can readily see that the liquidity of 
the entire banking system in those days de- 
pended on the ready avallability of these 
interbank deposits, and you can understand 
that the lessons of those times, learned 
through panics and crises, became a banking 
tradition. To this day the idea that re- 
quired reserves should be the highest against 
banks holding a large part of other banks’ 
liquid funds can be found among the cardi- 
nal articles of the central banking faith, 

HITS DISCRIMINATION 


Yet it is equally plain that today our 
notions about what constitutes the ultimate 
liquidity of our banking system have radi- 
cally changed, Look at the vast discretion- 
ary powers given to the Federal Reserve to 
make bank assets liquid in times of crisis, 

Our supply of notes and currency is no 
longer rigid as it used to be in the old days. 
Still, in spite of all these reforms, one of the 
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changes we have failed to make has been in 
the pattern of reserve requirements. 

What used to be sound common sense has 
become with the passage of time discrimina- 
tion which falls most heavily on our large 
banks. The survival of this regional dis- 
crimination is quite irrelevant to the basic 
purpose of required reserves today, which is 
to control the money supply. All that dis- 
crimination does is to lock up assets that our. 
banks could put to far better use in improv- 
ing their income position, 

It would be harsh and unfair to put all 
the blame on the Federal Reserve. For 15 
Out of the 18 years since the Banking Act 
of 1935, we have witnessed inflation when 
major changes in reserve requirements 
would be added fuel to the fire. 

But now that a leveling-out period seems 
ahead of us the time may be ripe for a new 
look at reserve requirements. If this should 
bring about a removal of the inequities 
that exist against banks in New York City, 
a redress will be made which is long overdue. 

The second and third questions that I 
should like to raise concern policies and 
assumptions that are tied in with deposit 
insurance. Any debate over the wisdom of 
continuing deposit insurance has long since 
ended. 

It has given our banking system the full 
measure of public confidence that is so vital 
to the achieving and maintaining of. eco- 
nomic stability at or very near full employ- 
ment. There is no turning back of that 
Particular clock. 

ON FDIC COST 


My only questions have to do with the 
Way the cost of deposit insurance is being 
borne. It seems to me that the burden is 
disproportionately heavy on the New York 
City banks particularly, and all big banks to 
some degree, Our banks here pay a heavy 
share of the freight for deposit insurance. 
They do this in more than one way. 

In the first place, our big banks here re- 
tained the public’s confidence right up to 
and through the banking holiday, and they 
still have it. If any banks could do without 
deposit insurance, it is our big banks here. 
They are better capitalized than most and 
they are conservatively operated, as we have 
noted. 

The insurance of any part of any deposit 
in banks which do not enjoy so large a de- 
gree of public confidence can only cut in to 
some extent on our big banks’ business. 
Deposit insurance has undoubtedly led a 
good many big corporations to leave funds 
on deposit with many a small bank that 
Would otherwise have been shifted to our 
big banks. 

Where the weight of deposit insurance has 
fallen hardest on our big banks, though, is 
the system of extending the assessment to 
those parts of deposit balances that are not 
Covered by the insurance. Remember, any- 
thing above $10,000 in a balance in unpro- 
tected by the FDIC. 

In order to get deposit insurance started 

years ago it was, no doubt, the better 
Part of wisdom to build the insurance fund 
up rapidly by placing on the big banks a 
Cost considerably more than the coverage 
they were getting out of it. Now the fund is 
built up to a reasonable size and a substan- 
tial share of the annual assessment incomé 
is being rebated by the corporation to the 


I believe it is time to give thought to the 
Question whether deposit insurance cost 
Should not be more directly related to the 
Protection afforded so that New York bank- 
ing will not have to continue, in a sense, to 
Subsidize its competition. f 

This issue would lose some of its point if 
the earnings position were reversed, and our 
big banks were doing better than banking 
Kenerally. There are those who will regard it 
as naive and quixotic and even daffy to take 
u stand publicly in favor of easing the bur- 
den on the big banks. Perhaps. 
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CITES INEQUITY 

But I think that the present method of 
assessing unprotected deposits is no more 
equitable than billing a skyscraper for fire 
insurance at so much a floor, right up to the 
roof, and paying off losses resulting from 
fire only so far as they are incurred on the 
first foor. 

It does not do any good to rationalize the 
present assessment method by maintaining 
that through its operations the FDIC is pro- 
tecting all depositors even through its in- 
surance liability extends only to the small 
accounts. At the hearings 3 years ago a Sen- 
ate committee made it pretty clear that Con- 
gress had not given the corporation any such 
latitude. 

My last question relates to a practice that 
has grown up since deposit insurance was 
started. When the Insurance Act was passed 
in 1933, Congress ingeniously sought to help 
the banks find the money to pay the insur- 
ance assessments by forbidding the payment 
of interest on demand deposits. The large 
depositors, and especially some of the large 
corporations, did not care much for this 
scheme, but there did not seem to be much 
that they could do about it. 

Now, years later, some of them are coming 
up with a way around this prohibition. Un- 
able to get any interest from the banks on 
thelr cash balances, corporations have been 
turning in increasing numbers to employing 
idle balances in short-term investments, in- 
cluding, I want to emphasize here, commer- 
cial paper offered by other corporations. In- 
stead of banks themselves being the largest 
buyers of commercial paper, nonbanking cor- 
porations are now the principal takers. 

WARNS OF HAZARDS 


After the stock market crash of 1929 it 
suddenly became clear to everybody that it 
was not desirable for nonbanking lenders to 
have such huge amounts of funds placed in 
the call loan market. Nonbanking lenders 
can be pretty skittish. They ran fast in 
1929, and the banks had to assume their 
loans. They are further out of reach of 
credit control than banks. Short-term lend- 
ing, it was felt, was properly a function of 
banks. 

Now is the time to determine whether the 
same faults that were found to exist in call 
loans by others are also present in short- 
term commercial lending by others. 

It is apparent that the nonbanking com- 
mercial lending which is an offshoot of pro- 
hibiting interest payments on demand de- 
posits falls hardest on the banks with the 
large corporate balances, that is, our big 
banks, which were not the chief offenders 
against good practice in the rates of interest 
paid on deposits in the prebanking holiday 
period. This lending shortcircuits the 
banking system and affects the banks’ earn- 
ing power adversely. 

As I come to the end of my remarks, I 
should like to say once more that the deposit 
fluctuations of the last decade do not indi- 
cate that New York banking ts losing its 
competitive edge or the uniqueness of its 
position. 

All of us in this city and State ought also 
to have a certain sense of pride in what our 
banking has accomplished, over the world- 
wide eminence it has attained, through the 
years. Our people's interest in seeing New 
York banking continue to excel is anything 
but academic. 

ASKS FAIR CHANCE 


Ours is the most practical of interests. 
Finance is two and a half times as important 
to New York City employment as to that of 
the United States as a whole. This one city 
gives jobs to 15 percent of the Nation’s 
financial labor force. Banking is the back- 
bone of our large and complex financial 
structure, 

Banking service for the Nation and much 
of the world is our city’s and State’s most 
celebrated product. If you include all the 
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activities that are related to our banking 
and cater to it and grow from it, you will 
have one of our most vital economic activ- 
ities as well. 

You cannot assume that our New York 
banking will continue to function as 
strongly and successfully as ever, like some 
force of nature such as the Gulf Stream, 
if we take it for granted. Its problems are 
the concern of all of us in this city and State. 
Its well-being affects more than our pride, 
The success of our banking system means 
nearly as much to us as a good tourist season 
means to Florida. 

We need not only to believe in ourselves 
in banking. We need also to see that this 
industry so vital to our economic health in 
New York is given a fair chance competi- 
tively. I do not know how an organization 
such as oyurs could enlist its energies and 
enthusiasm in a better cause. 


— 


When the New Tork Tankees lose three 
straight games, said Mr. Lyon, by way of 
introduction, “heads begin to shake“ about 
their future. 

“That is the way with all champions,” he 
added. 

And with statistics showing that the per- 
centage of the Nation's bank deposits which 
the New York City banks hold has been al- 
most halved since 1940, “so it is in the 
banking world with New York City’s.” 

Though he points out that this bleak pic- 
ture is the result of a false comparison, Mr. 
Lyon is quite insistent that New York bank 
earnings are not nearly as good as the rest 
of the in the country. He discusses 
causes, and discriminations which he feels 
should be righted. New York should get a 
fair chance at the competition, he says. 


Religion Alive and Vital at University 
of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, those of us who have a strong faith 
in the innate good sense and soundness 
of character of our young people will find 
evidence to back up our belief in an 
article in the May issue of the Alcalde, 
the alumni magazine of the University of 
Texas. 

The article was written by L. D. 
Haskew, dean of the college.of education 
at the university. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dean Haskew's report on an 
upsurge in the religious life of the uni- 
versity community be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Late one afternoon recently I stood on 
the east curb of The Drag at 22d Street, wait- 
ing for the traffic to subside sufficiently for 
the usual hazardous dash to the other side. 
Three couples of college students joined me. 
Finally, we all made it across. I stopped at 
the corner to await my ride home, while the 
students continued on out 22d. Quite nat- 
urally and casually they turned into the 
chapel prayer center at the Baptist Student 
Center, not to attend a meeting but to en- 
gage in a quiet time of meditation and prayer. 

Those students were a symbol of one of 
the most significant developments to occur 
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in higher education in the past 20 years. 
That development is an unspectacular but 
genuine upsurge of interest in religion as a 
normal and necessary component of satis- 
factory education. 

Campuses from New England to California, 
from Michigan to Florida report the same 
experience. Undergraduates are asking more 
questions, seeking more personal counseling, 
showing more curiosity as to what religion 
may hold for them. College and university 
faculty members are discussing religion more 
frequently. They are examining their 
course offerings and college programs gen- 
erally to see whether religion is accorded the 
position it should occupy. Provisions for 
cultivating religious maturity are putting in 
their appearance in fraternity and sorority 
houses, in college residente halls, in student 
unions, in faculty clubs. Church-connected 
services to students are expanding and find- 
ing themselves hard-pressed to meet de- 
mands. 

The heedless, indifferent student is still 
with us. The faculty member who is ap- 
parently unaware of religion or who is openly 
skeptical about it has not vanished. Those 
who honestly doubt that religion and edu- 
cation can mix have not disappeared. But, 
these individuals do not dominate the field 
of higher education in 1954. Religion is 
becoming an increasingly common compo- 
nent of a college education. 

At the University of Texas the picture ts 
An encouraging one for those who believe 
that students should find a center as well as 
a circumference for their lives, and that the 
one reliable center is God. Every now and 
then here on the campus we read hear of 
some statement which implies that religious 
influence is sadly lacking around the Forty 
Acres. Such charges would be ludicrous if 
they were not so tragically misleading. Few 
of us are satisfied with our present attain- 
ments, but the religious assets we have com- 
pare very favorably, indeed, with most of our 
other attainments toward being a university 
of the first class. 

The University of Texas is a public institu- 
tion, an agency of the State. We are dedi- 
cated to the principle of the separation of 
church and State. We must never use the 
power or the resources of the State to pro- 
mote or retard sectarian religion, But, we 
are also an educational institution, an agen- 
cy dedicated to the full, responsible devel- 
opment of young men and women. We know 
that while we can separate church and State, 
we cannot—save at the peril of life itself— 
separate man from his God. Therefore, we 
are concerned that students at the Uni- 
versity of Texas have free and constant access 
to religion, and that they get full oppor- 
tunity to weigh the importance and conse- 
gence of God in their lives. 


The first plank in the religious platform 
of the University of Texas is that the proper 
agency to teach and preach religion is the 
church, It is a matter of high pride to us 
that the campus is ringed by churches and 
student centers of organized religious groups 
and that many other churches in Austin of- 
fer special features for college students. The 
tremendous expansion in the church plants 
around the campus during the past 5 years 
is one strong testimony to the aliveness of 
religion at the university. The student life 
staffs of these churches are showing similar 
expansion, and their faculties compare fa- 
vorably in training and experience with the 
faculty of the university itself. More notice- 
able than even the expansion of the physical 
plants and staffs, however, has been the 
strong spiritual flavor that has been grow- 
ing in the programs and activities of these 
church-operated enterprises in recent years. 

The attitude of the university toward 
church-centered religious opportunities is a 
positive one, Many university faculty mem- 
bers occupy key roles in church programs 
for college students, Full cooperation is 
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extended to all religious groups in publi- 
cizing their offerings and in establishing 
contact with individual students. An an- 
nual Religious Emphasis Week is a joint 
enterprise of the university and the com- 
bined religious groups. University faculty 
members and officials have displayed keen 
interest in the recent establishment of the 
Christian Faith and Life Communities, 
unique residence centers for young men and 
women students of the university. 

A second outstanding feature of religious 
influence at the university is the personal 
commitment and strong religious life of 
hundreds of faculty members of the Uni- 
versity. of Texas. One of the difficulties in 
demonstrating the importance of religion to 
college students lies in the fact that in some 
colleges very few faculty members show that 
they consider religion as a significant part 
of day-to-day living. Such difficulty is not 
encountered at the University of Texas. 
Here the student who gets to know 5 fac- 
ulty members well is quite likely to find 
that at least 3 of them, on the average, 
are actively and positively including reli- 
gion in their lives. 

Religion was once avoided in intellectual 
circles. All around us on the University of 
Texas campus are evidences that such avoid- 
ance is vanishing and in its stead is coming 
an acceptance of religion as one of the 
usual means for high-level living. Music 
interpreting the religious aspirations of man 
is performed frequently to capacity houses. 
Students deal with religious themes as they 
study literature and philosophy, Art and 
drama are featuring religion in public ex- 
hibitions and presentations. Students who 
are preparing to be teachers in the elemen- 
tary and high schools take course work in 
dealing with how such schools can foster 
moral and spiritual values. The library re- 
ports an Increasing circulation in its excel- 
Jent collection of religious literature for 
the layman, 

The fact that religion is alive and vital at 
the University of Texas should be good news 
to those who are concerned with the unl- 
versity’s Impact upon students. However, 
it would be a mistake to convey the impres- 
sion that most of us are satisfied with the 
achievements to date. We can see the need 
for expanding the influence of religion to 
thousands of students not now touched suf- 
ficiently by it, as well as the need for en- 
abling students to reach religious maturity 
as they reach intellectual maturity. To 
meet these needs is not easy and will require 
the best thinking of church officials, faculty 
members, and students themselves. But, we 
are working together at the job and making 
real progress on a tremendously important 
phase of education for living, 


June 1954 Valedictory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently awarded a Fulbright scholarship 
to further his studies abroad, Mr. Roy 
Barnett, Jr., a distinguished constituent 
of the 13th District of New Jersey, grad- 
uated magna cum laude on June 6 of 
this year from St. Peter's College in Jer- 
sey City, N. J. It was his honor to de- 
liver the class valedictory, his third; the 
first he delivered in grammar school, the 
second in preparatory school. If there 
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is a counterpart to a valedictory under 
the Fulbright setup, one can be sure 
that Roy will make it. 

The June 1954 valedictory delivered 
by Roy sparkles with the yearning of 
youth to be honest, to be pure, to be un- 
selfish, and to be in love. 

Under unanimous consent, the address 
follows: 

June 1954 VALEDICTORY 
(By Roy Frederick Barnett, Jr.) 

The past, the present, and the future— 
these are the three threads which weave the 
pattern of our very lives. The past for many 
of us has been our 4 years at a Catholic col- 
lege. It has been a unique experience, For 
the Catholic college is different. It is more 
than a cluster of ivy-covered buildings at- 
tached to a library and a gymnasium. It is 
not merely the place where we learned that 
Shakespeare wrote 154 sonnets or that there 
are 5 basic types of human tissue. Nor is it 
just another school with the added attrac- 
tion of advanced religion courses tacked on 
to the rest of the curriculum, The Catholic 
college is different because its all encom- 
passing purpose is to give the student the 
valid Christian motives for life, It is inter- 
ested in training men not only to be lawyers 
or scientists or teachers, but to be saints and 
lawyers, saints and scientists, saints and 
teachers. This is the kind of education we 
have just completed. Now it is part of our 
past. We stand in the present, Sunday after- 
noon, June 6, 1954. This day is an auspicious 
one. It is charged with sparks of hope and 
clouded by the shadows of danger, The hope 
is the hope of the Feast of Pentecost when 
the Holy Ghost enlightened men's minds 
with the sacred flame. It is the hope of 
proud families who have seen their sons 
receive the coveted diplomas, the hope of the 
faculty professors who have so generously 
striven to help us attain our goals, the hope 
of the graduates who soon will leave this 
stadium, and take a personal place in the 
world, But there are warnings, too. The 
warning of a June 6, 10 years ago, D-day, 
when invasion became the fact on the 
Normandy beaches. There is the warning 
that comes from the hot green jungles of 
Indochina and the warnings that come from 
Los Alamos and Eniwetok with their threats 
of grotesque and overwhelming disasters. 

There is hope and there is warning. Both 
are reflected into our futures. 

Today for a great many of us it is the end 
of formal education. And so it might be wise 
to consider just what our position must be as 
Catholic College graduates in the shape of 
things to come, Pius, the 12th, has told us. 
He has demanded that we be more than 
apologists for the truth, he demands that we 
be witnesses of it. By this he means that 
our every action must be an embodiment of 
our ideals. Every Christian has a mission to 
strive not only for his own sanctification but 
also that of his fellow men. We must be 
more than saviors of individuals, we must be 
saviors of society. 

The doctor must be more than a healer of 
bodies, he must be a healer of souls. Not 
content simply with his own personal in- 
tegrity he must strive to extend charity 
through the ranks of the whole medical pro- 
Tession. 

The lawyer must be more than a clever 
weaver of words to win a case. Both in 
court and in the chamber he must be the 
steadfast and untiring champion of Liberty 
and justice, 

The businessman must not be satisfied to 
turn a quick but earnest dollar. He must 
unite with his associates to reconstruct the 
social order according to the principles of 
Leo XIII and Pius XI. 

The creative artist must be more than a 
competent technician with poetic intuition. 
His grasp of the incarnation must make him 
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see more deeply into realty and express it 
with more vision and color. 

The world dies without such reform. 

Karl Marx was a single intellectual pouring 
over his texts in the staid London Museum 
but he started a revolution motivated by 
hate that now engulfs over half of the 
globe. Can not we hundreds of college grad- 
uates spark our own revolution motivated 
by love and guided by Christian principles? 

The Middle Ages had their challenge. And 
the Gothic cathedrals were built. Dante has 
written his Divine Conredy. We have our 
challenge too. Poetic vision can and must 
be restated in the 20th century idiom. The 
new fiedged-age of atomic science can and 
must be interpreted in terms of Christian 
philosophy. A stable social order must be 
erected on the value of justice and love. 

This is our task. It is not a novel one, 
but it is new for us. We must work at it 
with all muscle and brain. It will not be 
easy. But we are refreshed by the experience 
and knowledge of our past, by our strength 
in the present, and by our courage for the 
future. 


Public Laws 384 to 388, Inclusive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr, O'HARA of Ilinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am extending my remarks to in- 
clude my report to my constituents on 
recent legislation, as follows: 
TwENTY-EIcGHTH REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF 

THE 83D CONGRESS 

Dran FRIEND: Here are the most recent 
laws enacted by the 83d Congress. You will 
notice that some of the measures passed 
the House by consent. Perhaps I should 
explain. 

The Consent Calendar (called twice a 
month) lists certain bills unanimously re- 
ported from committee and on which there 
is thought to be no controversy. They must 
be on the calendar at least 3 days before 
consideration. 

Meanwhile printed volumes of the public 
hearings, if any were held, are made avail- 
able to all Members together with the 
printed reports and recommendations of the 
committees. This gives Members ample 
opportunity by diligent homework to ac- 
quaint themselves with the provisions of the 
bills. 

When the Consent Calendar is called if 
any Member is in doubt on a measure he 
can stop further immediate consideration by 
joining with others in an objection or 
merely by requesting that the bill go over 
without prejudice. Otherwise the bill is 
declared passed by unanimous consent, usu- 
ally with no one actually voting. Silence 
is equivalent to an affirmative vote. The 
purpose of the Consent Calendar is to ex- 
pedite the legislative work of the Congress. 

PUBLIC LAW 384 


H. R. 7541, National Advisory Committee 
Tor Aeronautics: This is a perfecting amend- 
ment. It perfects the language without 
changing the substance. The organic act of 
the National Advisory Committee on Aero- 
nautics specifies that one of the 17 members 
of NACA shall be the chairman of the Re- 
search Development Board of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. But presently there is no 
such office since Reorganization Plan No. 6 
of 1953 abolished the office of Chairman of 
the board and transferred his duties to a 
®electee of the Secretary of Defense. Public 
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Law 384 substitutes “one Department of 
Defense representative who is acquainted 
with the needs of aeronautical research and 
development” for the old language. Thus 
by this perfecting arrangement NACA con- 
tinues to have the helpful representation of 
the aeronautical research expert of the De- 
fense Department regardless what his title. 
PUBLIC LAW 385 


H. R. 116, transportation of fireworks: 
You will find local interest in Public Law 385 
since its enactment resulted from a popular 
indignation in Chicago following a prema- 
ture celebration of July 4 of 1951. Three 
children were killed by the explosion of 
bootleg fireworks, prohibited by the laws of 
Illinois, but obtained by the children mail- 
ing a coupon from a comic book to a manu- 
facturer outside of the State and receiving 
through shipment by railway express a pack- 
age containing such power of destruction 
as should not have been permitted to pass 
into their hands. 

The late beloved A. L. Brody then was 
coroner of Cook County. He inaugurated 
the movement that culminated 3 years later, 
almost to the day, in this law making crim- 
inal the Interstate shipment of fireworks 
into any State in which the sale or use of 
such fireworks is prohibited. 

At present 36 States, including Ilinois, 
have comprehensive legislation on the sub- 
ject, 10 have regulatory statutes, only 2 
(Nevada and Tennessee) haye no legislation 
whatever. But all any child had to do to 
obtain illegal fireworks was to cut out and 
mail coupons freely inserted in comic books 
and magazines to an out-of-State manufac- 
turer for direct shipment to the purchaser. 
Public Law 385 stops that. It becomes effec- 
tive July 1, 1954. 

The July 4 observation of 1952 was marked 
by 266 bootleg fireworks accidents (9 deaths, 
8 of children) in Illinois, Future celebra- 
tions of Independence Day will not be so 
desecrated. Thanks go to an alert public 
official in Chicago, who after the 1951 tragedy 
did something about it beyond his routine 
duties as coroner. Public Law 385 is a 
monument to the memory of “Al” Brody. 
I always regarded him as a pattern of what 
a public servant should be in integrity, alert- 
ness, courtesy, and genuine interest in ad- 
vancing the public welfare. 

The bill passed the House by voice. In 
the Senate there was a rolicall. Senator 
Dove.as was among the 73 who voted for 
the measure. Senator DIRKSEN was absent. 
Senator JoseeH MCCARTHY, of Wisconsin, was 
among the 3 Senators who voted “no.” 

PUBLIC LAW 386 

H. R. 232, Tent City, Ind.: Tent City, an 
area of some 14 acres adjacent to Stout Pield 
in Indianapolis, was used for barracks by the 
Air Force during World War II. Public Law 
386 authorizes its transfer to the State of 
Indiana for the exclusive use of the National 
Guard, subject to its return to the United 
States in the event of a war emergency. The 
House passed the bill by consent. 

PUBLIC LAW 287 

H. R. 1815, sale and lease of public lands 
for recreational use: This marked the final 
legislative accomplishment of the late Sen- 
ator Hunt (cancer victim, second Member in 
the history of the United States Senate to 
die of self-inflicted wounds). His interest 
stemmed from the desire of the city of 
Worland, Wyo. (in the Big Horn Basin on 
the route to Yellowstone National Park), to 
obtain 160 acres of unused federally owned 
Jand for an 18-hole municipal golf course, 
wading pool for children, tennis courts, 
pienic, and parking facilities. Senator 
Hunt argued that small tracts of the public 
domain lying waste and useless for other 
purposes should be made available to local 
governments in contributing to the out-of- 
doors enjoyment of the public. I think he 
was entirely right. 
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Public Law 387 gives a limited authority 
to the Secretary of the Interior to sell (at 
50 percent appraised value) small isolated 
tracts to States, Territories, municipalities, 
and nonprofit associations (Boy Scouts as an 
example) for camping, recreational, and 
similar uses. Land in national parks and 
monuments properly are excluded. Ou and 
mineral rights are reserved. Public Law 387 
also broadens the leasing provisions of the 
Recreation Act of 1926. 

Especially benefited will be Alaska, where 
99.9 percent of the total land area is owned 
by the Federal Government. 

The House passed the measure by consent. 

PUBLIC LAW 388 

H. R. 2225, binoculars loaned to the Navy: 
If perchance you loaned binoculars to the 
United States Navy during World War II, 
I suggest you lose no time in reclaiming 
them. For 7 years after the close of the war 
the Navy Department has been trying to 
locate the owners to keep its pledge of return 
of the property. Thirty sets of binoculars 
remain unclaimed. Public Law 388 relieves 
the Navy of the continuing burden of keep- 
ing the binoculars on hand while it goes on 
trying to find the owners. After December 
31, 1954, the Navy is authorized to call it a 
day as far as binoculars are concerned. 

Public Law 388 also covers other admin- 
istrative matters of minor importance, 
Routine legislation. 

When you visit Washington please drop in 
on us at 1420, my office, in the New House 
Office Building. It means so much to the 
happiness of us all. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
Barrarr O'HARA, 
Member of Congress. 


What Happened to the Bust? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL REcorpD an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Daily Times, Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., on Monday, June 14, 1954, titled 
“What Happened to the Bust?” 

Wat HAPPENED TO THE Bust? 


It was around the first of the year, wasn't 
it, when the gloom-and-doom boys began 
working us over? 

We were going to have a depression. Busi- 
ness was on the skids. Breadlines were be- 
ing formed, Unemployment would mount. 
People had stopped buying. Farmers would 
soon be mortgage-foreclosed into the poor- 
house, Wall Street was going to have one 
“black Friday“ after another. 

Remember? 

The only thing which would save the Na- 
tion from utter collapse and ruin was an- 
other New Deal pump-priming job, with a 
huge public-works program, lowered interest 
Tates, higher unemployment pay, more Gov- 
ernment subsidies, easier terms on install- 
ment buying—all the boondoggling and 
“gimmie” favors which featured the two pre- 
ceding administrations. 

Remember the cries of warning from Wal- 
ter Reuther and Senator Pav. Dovetas, of 
Ilinois, the self-anointed prophets of the 
doom-and-gloom era? Remember the de- 
mands upon President Eisenhower from 
spokesmen for the CIO, and the Socialists— 
there is little distinction—that we restore 
the New Deal or “go bust’? 
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Well, what has happened? 

Construction is setting new records. Home 
bulldings and sales are holding up fine. 
Orders to manufacturers are rising each 
month, Production is rising to keep pace 
with demand. Prices have firmed and infia- 
tion has been halted. Stores report excellent 
sales. Wall Street's 60 representative stocks 
hit a new high. There is more employment 
than ever before. 

Lost, strayed or stolen: One “bust.” 

No reward if found. 


Resolution by the Medical Society of New 
Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, here follows a reso- 
lution by the Medical Society of New 
Jersey dealing with medical and hos- 
pital care: 

Whereas the most urgent problem in the 
distribution of medical care is that relating 
to the provisión of medical and hospital care 
for elderly and aged, disabled, physically and 
mentally handicapped, indigent, medically 
indigent, unemployable, and employed per- 
sons for whom adequate medical and hospital 
care cannot be provided by established pre- 
paid sickness insurance plans operated upon 
sound insurance principles; and 

Whereas medical and hospital care for such 
persons can be provided on a cost-plus or 
reimbursable basis through tax subsidies 
from tax funds administered on a local level 
by nonpartisan, nonpolitical, and nonprofit 
organizations, as has been demonstrated so 
clearly and convincingly by the medical serv- 
ice administration of New Jersey in its op- 
eration of the city of Newark plan for the 
provision of medical care to indigent and 
medically indigent; and 

Whereas the commendable objectives of 
President Eisenhower and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, as set forth 
in proposed reinsurance legislation now be- 
fore the Congress of the United States and 
sponsored by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and her advisors, cannot 
possibly be attained without a huge sub- 
sidy by the Federal Government and with- 
out the risk of Federal control of the in- 
surance industry and the socialization of 
medicine; and 

Whereas Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITA and 
Congressman CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, of New 
Jersey, have demonstrated their interest in 
and concern for the attainment of a solu- 
tion of the problem of the distribution of 
medical care by sponsorship of S. 3114 and 
H. R. 8356 respectively: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the attention of Senator 
Smira and Congressman Wotverton be 
drawn to the really pressing facets of the 
medical care problem and that they be 
urged to concentrate their attention and ef- 
fort upon legislation designed to make ade- 
quate medical and hospital care available 
to indigent and medically indigent persons, 
and that these legislators be courteously re- 
minded of the contribution already made by 
the Medical Society of New Jersey in the field 
of medical care of indigent and medically 
indigent persons by the establishment of the 
effectively functioning Medical Service Ad- 
ministration of New Jersey, and that the 
Medical Society of New Jersey offer to col- 
laborate with Senator SMITH, Congressman 
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Worvertow and other legislators in the de- 


medically indigent; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and to our Senators and 
Congressmen from New Jersey, secretary and 
chairman of the legislative committee of the 
AMA, and other appropriate agencies. 


THE MEDICAL Socrery or NEw JERSEY, 
Trenton, N. J., June 10, 1954, 
Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

My Deak CONGRESSMAN SIEMINSKI: The 
house of delegates of the Medical Society of 
New Jersey, assembled at the 188th annual 
meeting of that organization, adopted the 
attached resolution and directed that a copy 
be forwarded to you for your information 
and possible action. 

Respectfully yours, 
Marcus H. GREIFINGER, M. D., 
Secretary. 


Inexpert Expert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the following editorial from the 
June 11, 1954, issue of the New York 
Times to our colleagues’ attention. The 
advice contained therein is worthy of 
our attention: 

INEXPERT EXPERT : 

How inexpert can an expert“ be? The 
country now has one Indication of the answer 
in Wednesday’s demonstration by Thomas 
M, McNiece, associate research director of 
the House committee investigating founda- 
tions. He was the expert“ who was so 
unwary as to conclude that several unidenti- 
fied quotations “paralleled very closely Com- 
munist ideals,” only to learn that they were 
quotations from Papal encyclicals—one of 
them a half century old. 

Representative Hays, who arranged this 
demonstration, has emphasized one useful 
lesson—namely, the ease with which quota- 
tions out of context can be misinterpreted. 
But there is another and perhaps even more 
important lesson. This is the “why” of Mr. 
McNiece’s error. 

Mr, McNiece could have adjudged the 
Papal paragraphs communistic only on the 
ground that all serious criticism of the exist- 
ing political, economic, and social order is 
communistic. It is true that the Commu- 
nists criticize our society. They loudly at- 
tack poverty, low wages, poor housing, racial 
discrimination, and the like. But does this 
make all criticism of poverty, low wages, poor 
housing, racial discrimination and the like 
communistic? 

Mr. McNiece has missed the essential 
point: what is dangerous about Communists 
in this country is not their criticlsm—justi- 
fied or unjustified—of our society. Com- 
munists are dangerous because in the last 
analysis they are agents of a wicked foreign 
power, the Soviet Union. Communist Party 
policy is not basically dictated by concern 
over injustices and inequities here, but by 
the needs of Kremlin forelgn policy and 
Kremlin plans for world domination, 
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Our society needs all the honest criticism 
it can get. Only in that way can we be 
stimulated toward improvement. But to 
identify communism with honest criticism 
gives the Communists a prestige and honor 
they do not merit. 


The Guard’s General Paxton Retires 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, Maj. Gen. A. G. Paxton is re- 
tiring as commanding general of the 
31st—Dixie—Division, after a brilliant 
record of military service in three wars. 
General Paxton was made commanding 
general of the 31st Division when it was 
reconstituted as the National Guard 
Division for Mississippi and Alabama 
following World War II. Under his 
command the division was soon recog- 
nized as one of the best trained National 
Guard units in the country. Because of 
this fine record, it was one of the first 
divisions mobilized into service after the 
outbreak of the Korean war. The divi- 
sion itself was not sent into Korea, but 
served as a training vehicle for thou- 
sands of men and officers who served 
with distinction in combat in Korea. 

General Paxton’s service is in the best 
tradition of a long line of distinguished 
American militiamen. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include the following 
editorial from the Greenville (Miss.) 
Delta Democrat-Times, written by Hod- 
ding Carter, who served under General 
Paxton in World War H: 

THE GUARD'S GENERAL PAXTON Rermes 

Back in the midthirties when we came to 
Greenville, folks had more time on their 
hands than money in their pockets, and a 
lot of our friends spent much of that spare 
time joking with each other around at 
Gervys Lusk's brokerage and cotton ex- 
change. Even though times were hard, few 
took much of anything seriously in those 
dally gatherings, and least of all were they 
serious about Col. Galla Paxton and his 
114th Field Artillery of the National Guard's 
Dixie Division. 

Galla felt differently about it. He used 
to rear back a little when Brodie Crump 
drew what passed for cartoons of Colonel 
Paxton or some of the others would kid him 
about his spare time dollar-a-drill artillery- 
men. In fact, Galla didn't think it was 
funny. 

Four or five years later, no one was making 
jokes about the National Guard, which was 
just about all we had to rush into combat or 
to use to train the new selectees. We went 
along with the 114th when Galla took it to 
fantastically unpleasant Camp Blanding; 
and it was there that we learned to what 
purpose Galla and his staff had worked. In 
all modesty as an unimportant and near- 
useless member of that regiment, we say it 
was the best outfit in the best National 
Guard division of them all, 

That was because Galla Paxton had de- 
voted much of his energy and zeal to the 
National Guard ever since he had come out 
of World War I as a young licutenant. He 
led Mississippi's guardsmen and others 
through World War II, and he came out a 
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brigadier general, He led the Dixie Division 
itself into service during the Korean war, 
this time as a major general; and we'd say 
that is a pretty fair 37-year record for a fel- 
jew who is a cottonman and not a profes- 
sional soldier. 

This month Maj. Gen, Alexander Gal- 
latin Paxton, commanding officer of the 31st 
Division, retires from service. Maybe we 
ought to let go now with a lot of high sound- 
ing, many-syllabled phrases about devotion 
and patriotism, all of which would be true 
enough. But we think it's more to the point 
to remind Galla, and our friends who used 
to kid him, of those long-ago days when most 
of us didn’t think we had anything to worry 
about but 12-cent cotton. And just for 
the record we'd like to put down again some- 
thing about Galla in a book not long ago: 

“Looking back now, I know that the Nation 
should have thanked God for the inept 
Guard divisions, for men like Bullwhip 
Shorty Paxton and his civilian-soldier subor- 
dinates who fashioned the youngsters of a 
country with no strong military tradition 
into an indispensable nucleus of the most 
powerful fighting force the battered world 
has ever known.” 

You can take that as a special citation, 
General, from the most unsoldierly lieuten- 
ant who ever got in your hair. We're even 
giving you a willing and admiring salute, and 
with it the thanks of more people that you 
might suspect. And with all our heart, we 
pray that you won't be needed again. 


Public Housing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House, I trust, will shortly have another 
opportunity to vote on public housing. 
The old argument of “socialism” will 
again be heard. It is, therefore, appro- 
Priate to call attention to the following 
indisputable facts. 

Those who live in the so-called better 
neighborhoods pay heavy taxes to offset 
the lower taxes that are paid by the slum 
areas, most of which higher taxes are 
Poured into the poorer neighborhoods 
to make up the excess costs of maintain- 
ing those areas. 

For instance: 

Boston, taking the city as a whole, the 
average Bostonian pays $74.40 in taxes. 
But the average slum dweller pays only 
$13.30 in taxes, even though it costs the 
City $92.30 per slum dweller to govern 
and care for the blighted areas. 

Hartford, every Hartford citizen out- 
Side of the slum areas pays an extra 
$2.28 in taxes to maintain the slums. 

Baltimore, a blighted area less than 
10 percent of the city’s total size receives 
40 percent of the total city expenditures. 

Denver, 6 percent of the city’s popu- 
lation living in blighted area receives 40 
Percent of the city’s general relief funds, 
34 percent of all aid to dependent chil- 
dren, accounts for 32 percent of all 
Police calls, produces 30 percent of hos- 
pital caseload. 

Every sensible realtor will tell you the 
Same story that is so well told in the 
following artiele by Carroll McGaughey, 
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which appeared in the Democratic Di- 
gest of June 1954: 
A REALTOR DEFENDS Punta HOUSING 
(By Carroll McGaughey) 

For the past decade, a considerable por- 
tion of R. Redding Stevenson's diet has con- 
sisted of his own words. He has discovered, 
however, that eating them, now that they 
have been well seasoned with experience, is 
not entirely distasteful. 

In 1988, Stevenson, as president of the 
Little Rock Real Estate Board, headed a 
group of realtors who journeyed to Mem- 
phis to take a close look at the then brand- 
new Dixie Homes, one of the Nation's first 
low-rent public-housing projects, hopefully 
heralded as a step toward ridding the city 
of slums. The special investigators looked 
over the project, talked to the administrators, 
admired the buildings, and returned. 

Thereupon quoth Mr. Stevenson: “The 
venture has every appearance of being a 
beautiful ideal, entirely impractical under a 
democratic and sound government. A beau- 
tiful—but vain—attempt at Utopia.” 

In 1940, Stevenson—still a member of the 
real estate board and still opposed to public 
housing—supported his close personal friend, 
J. V. Satterfield, Jr., in the latter's success- 
ful race for mayor of Little Rock. 

From the mayor's office, Satterfield prompt- 
ly issued a statement that he favored the 
creation of a public-housing authority to 
take advantage of a $1 million Federal allot- 
ment to Little Rock for construction of low- 
rent dwellings. 

“I,” says Stevenson simply, “hit the cell- 
ing.” 

Stevenson helped beat back Satterfleld's 
first attempt at creation of an authority, 
appearing with other opponents at the city 
council meeting at which the proposal was 
narrowly defeated. 

Then there was an ominous shift in the 
Little Rock business picture. World War HN 
clouds were boiling up, the Nation's defense 
effort was shifting into high gear, There 
were intimations that Camp Robinson would 
be reopened, and a boom for business was 
promised if it did. But a hitch developed. 
Little Rock had a housing shortage, the Army 
took a dim view of opening a camp so near 
an already overcrowded city. Satterfield 
went to Washington; Stevenson, still friend- 
ly, met him at the airport on his return. 

“Maybe I'd better tell you what I've done 
before I get into your car,” sald Satterfield. 
“You may not want to drive me home.” 

Satterfield explained he had again set the 
wheels in motion to take advantage of the 
million-dollar public-housing fund ear- 
marked for Little Rock. Stevenson drove 
the mayor home, but he argued (“I wouldn't 
be surprised if I used a little profanity,” he 
says) the entire distance. Satterfield held 
his ground. 

“Just as I drove into his driveway, he added 
insult to injury,” Stevenson now recalls with 
a chuckle. “He just said, Steve, you haven't 
heard anything yet. I want to appoint you 
chairman of Little Rock's housing authori- 
ty.’ ” 

Skip now to 1948. R. Redding Stevenson 
that year was named outstanding housing 
official in the National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials’ southwest region; the following 
year he became a member of the association's 
board of directors. 

Last year the Little Rock Housing Author- 
ity, which he still heads, was named the best 
in the Nation for cities of between 100,000 
and 1 million population. 

There was no abrupt about-face in Steven- 
son's attitude toward public housing. He's 
not even sure exactly when his own mental 
balance tipped from negative to positive. 

“Why did I accept? Well, I figured it this 
way,” he says candidly. “It had become ap- 
parent that the national public-housing pro- 
gram had become established. Then there 
was this Camp Robinson thing. Facing facts, 
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it looked e hare geminal de 
going to ve a public-housing ‘am 
whether the real estate board wanted 6 or 
not. I took the job with the idea of ‘policing’ 
the program. I wasn’t two-faced about it. 
When I accepted the chairmanship I laid it 
on the line: The 250 housing units were go- 
ing to be built, all right, but I was going to 
help see that the agency didn't get into com- 
petition with the real-estate business. It 
dollars-and-cents matter with me 
then.” 

The units were bullt—Sunset Terrace and 
Highland Park for whites and Tuxedo Courts 
for Negroes. For the duration of the war 
they had a high percentage of occupancy by 
defense workers and military personnel. But 
in 1945 the defense emergency ended and 
“we were faced with having to convert them 
to low-rent projects, their original purpose.” 

Stevenson's feeling about public housing 
already had begun to mellow. nce 
at Little Rock and at other cities with larger 
programs had shown him something he had 
not believed before: Adequate housing for 
low income families was “a tremendous in- 
strunrent in the rehabilitation of those fam- 
ilies.” 

The crisis for Little Rock's program, Stev- 
enson feels, came in 1949 and 1950. The 
‘Housing Act of 1949, in addition to the funds 
it made available for construction of new 
dwelling units, also contained a section 
aimed at the planned clearance and rede- 
velopment of slum and blighted areas. 

Already the city had begun on its problem 
by voting in 1949 a $359,000 bond issue for 
creation of a Negro park and community 
center. Now the Housing Authority deter- 
mined that the city must have approxi- 
mately 1,000 dwelling units, most of them 
for Negroes. While construction funds for 
the units were available from the Govern- 
ment, funds for rehabilitation and redevelop- 
ment of slum areas required the city to put 
up one-third of the cash. Little Rock didn't 
have the cash to put up. 

But in the 1949 Housing Act was a provi- 
sion that if a city built schools, parks, and 
other facilities in accord with a comprehen- 
sive plan that measured up to those envi- 
sioned under the act, the value of the pro- 
jects could be used in lieu of cash for match- 
ing money. Stevenson and others believed 
that, with some modifications, the projects 
planned under the $359,000 bond issue could 
be used to match the Federal allotment. 
They asked a temporary holdup on the 
spending of the money. 

A public referendum was called on the 
housing program, and the scene was set for 
one of the hottest political fights ever wit- 
nessed in Little Rock. The housing programs 
won by a 5 to 4 margin. 

A week after the referendum, Stevenson 
and the late architect George Wittenberg 
boarded a plane for Washington bearing two 
suitcases full of documents, books, surveys 
and plans, Little Rock became the first city 
in the Nation to qualify for and receive slum 
clearance money under the “in lieu of cash” 
provision. 

Since that date 928 dwelling units have 
been built. The projects include the 400- 
unit Booker Homes project at Granite 
Mountain, a 50-unit addition to Tuxedo 
Courts (renamed Ives Homes), and the 200- 
unit Hollinsworth Homes, all for Negroes, 
plus a 278-unit expansion of the Highland 
Park project for white residents, Total cost 
of this construction, all from Federal funds, 
came to $9,686,000. A 

Approximately 90 percent complete is the 
Dunbar redevelopment project which has 
completely cleared seyen blocks surrounding 
the biggest Negro school center in the city 
and “spot cleared” three more blocks to 
allow for relocation of the repaired best 
homes in the seven-block area. The cleared 
area provided a block for a new community 
center, already completed with funds from 
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the $359,000 bond issue, and three blocks 
for expansion of school facilities. 

Awaiting final approval in Washington be- 
fore the grant is forthcoming is the rede- 
velopment plan in the Granite Mountain 
area surrounding Booker Homes. 

Stevenson points to the Booker project as 
his defense for his changed attitude toward 
housing. Because of natural barriers, Little 
Rock's natural development had been forced 
westward. The blockade to the south was 
Fourche Creek and a series of railroad tracks 
which made the cost of extending trunk 
sewer and water lines toward Granite Moun- 
tain uneconomic for private business. The 
huge size of the Federal project made the 
„jump“ feasible. The result was the opening 
up of a vast new area for present and future 
expansion. 

“Private enterprise never could have done 
it, and probably never would have been able 
0.“ said Stevenson. 

With the pressure of his private business 
duties, the personal condemnation he en- 
dured during the critical phases of the 
program, why has Stevenson stuck with the 
thankless—and unpaid—job he had accepted 
unenthusiastically in the first place? 

“Well, first I've become convinced not only 
that low-rent public housing is the only 
answer for rehousing people in slum and 
blighted areas, but since 1940 it has become 
increasingly apparent that private enterprise 
cannot and will not build housing for this 
group of people. 

„And.“ he adds with a grin, “you know the 
old business about the man who grabbed a 
tiger by the tan? Well, I still haven't found 
a time that I could turn loose.“ 


Address of Governor Dewey at Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is the text of an address by Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey delivered on the momentous 
occasion of the placing of the corner- 
stone of Albert Einstein College of Medi- 
cine of Yeshiva University, the Bronx, 
N. Y., Sunday, June 13, 1954: 

It is a high privilege to take part in this 
ceremony. To start a new institution de- 
voted to human healing in the midst of a 
world torn by agonizing and uncertainties 
is a magnificent affirmation of faith in the 
true mission of man upon this earth. 

The Albert Einstein College of Medicine 
at Yeshiva University will not only train 
future generations of physicians and sur- 
geons in the healing arts with faithful ad- 
herence to the historic ideals of American 
Jewry, but it will select its faculty and 
admit students on the basis of scholarship 
and ability, without regard to race, creed, 
color, or sex. 

It has given me a particularly warm feel- 
ing of personal relationship that the leader 
of this magnificent enterprise has been for 
12 years my partner in the government of 
the State, the distinguished Attorney Gen- 
eral Nathaniel Goldstein. I know how much 
of his heart, his strength, and his substance 
he has given to the cause and all of us— 
the people of the city, the State, and the 
Nation are in his debt. 

‘Yeshiva will soon be doing more than its 
part in meeting the great and pressing need 
for doctors, and it is particularly gratifying 
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that In so doing we are also paying honor to 
one of the greatest scientists of our genera- 
tion—Dr. Albert Einstein. 

I often wish that there were a tradition 
in our public life to correspond with the 
great tradition of scientific inquiry and med- 
ical traihing which are here so nobly com- 
bined in the Albert Einstein College of Med- 
icine. Scientific and medical progress rests, 
above all, on a fierce determination to relate 
effects to causes, symptoms to diseases, and 
to find the general laws which govern life 
and nature on the basis of patient, honest 
observation, experiment and knowledge. 

Yet the same man or woman who will un- 
hesitatingly accept—even insist on—X-rays, 
blood tests, and other medical devices where 
his own bodily health is concerned, will base 
his political opinions and philosophy on cap- 
sule information—on headlines, 5-minute 
news summaries, on gossip columnists, or 
hearsay. Even as we expect scientific ac- 
curacy of doctors, engineers, and other 
learned professions, too many of us take 
smear for truth, charge for proof, opinions 
for fact. ‘There are people who accept in- 
sinuation as evidence and character assassi- 
nation as excusable. In these circumstances 
nations become divided, high emotions rule, 
and the science of government is a tragic 
victim. 

For example, we are all against disease. So 
are the witch doctors. We know the differ- 
ence in medicine but we sometimes fail to 
see it in politics. Here at Yeshiva we are all 
wholly committed to the hard task of curing 
disease by finding and removing its causes 
through the scientific approach. Why can- 
not this also be true of politics? 

Our danger is typified by the threat of the 
hydrogen bomb, which is, of course, Albert 
Einstein's intellectual grandchild. The 
threat of the abrupt extinction of civilization 
and perhaps of the human race is, I submit, 
as worthy to be combated as cancer, heart 
disease, or tuberculosis. 

Yet we find that the approaches to a 
sober, patient, scientific study and solution 
of this problem are blocked by mental bar- 
barians who prefer criticism to intelligent 
action. They are against the danger and 
are also against any attempt to deal with it. 

One example is the Communist aggression 
in Indochina, Indochina is the key to south- 
east Asia—Burma, Malaya, Thailand, and 
Indonesia—which provide rice to Japan and 
nine-tenths of the free world’s rubber and 
60 percent of the tin. If the Communists 
gain control of this vital area, they expect 
to starve Japan into surrender and if Japan's 
industries and hard-working people fall un- 
der Communist control the whole Pacific is 
in mortal peril, 

There just seems to be too many people 
in this country who will always claim that 
everything Government does is a fatal mis- 
take, an irretrievable blunder, a sellout, a 
betrayal. 

This point of view dictates that if the 
American Government should take action in 
Indochina, any number of our citizens will 
promptly accuse the President of warmon- 
gering and risking a third world war, while 
if we do not act the very same people will 
accuse the administration of supine sur- 
render or appeasement of the forces of com- 
munism,. Such people are on both sides of 
every issue. They are all things to all men. 

It was Woodrow Wilson who called for 
open covenants openly arrived at. But even 
he could never have foreseen the openness 
of modern diplomacy, Surely, he could not 
have foreseen the vulgar level of tyrannical 
abuse and fantastic falsehood to which in- 
ternational relations haye been reduced by 
Communist spokesmen. 

Even this can be turned to our advantage 
provided we are as astute and skillful in 
the use of the conferences to present the 
truth to the free world. I honestly believe 
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that we have made mighty progress In this 
direction. 
At least we on the free side are dealing 


in the open and what happens? We find 


elements of the press and public officers de- 
nouncing one ally or another because they 
do not agree with our every thought. Some 
denounce another ally because of its un- 
happy political instability. We find others 
denouncing our policy of shoring up weak 
nations because we have not by the waye 
of a wand succeeded in transforming ancient 
poverty into a carbon copy of American com- 
fort, luxury, and political stability, 

It is a hard fact that our free system has 
made America so colossally productive and 
rich that both Hitler and Stalin commented 
enviously on its miraculous capacity to pro- 
duce. Our very genius for production has 
made us the leaders of the free world and 
as a people I regret to say that I think we 
are not yet willing to accept the great and 
sober responsibilities which go with great 
power. 

What do we need? We must grow a bun- 
dred years in a decade. We need to grow 
in maturity, in forbearance, in understand- 
ing of other people's difficulties and, most of 
all, we need to acquire a little sense of hu- 
mility. 

We are not all-wise. There are nations 
which existed a thousand years before the 
discovery of America. I suggest that they 
acquired some wisdom during those cen- 
turies. 

We are not so powerful that we do not 
need friends, All of America’s might would 
grind to a halt if we lost access to the critical 
raw materials of other nations. 

We can provide the free world with 
strength and give it courage. Our allies 
around the world can provide the wisdom 
and experience of centuries of survival as 
well as hundreds of millions of people on 
our side. 

It is almost incredible that the catastro- 
phies which have befallen the free world are 
more the result of the careless acceptance of 
falsehood than of the superior skill or 
strength of totalitarianism. 2 

I can remember when naive people in the 
1930's were deluded into apologizing for 
Soviet tyranny and the purges of tens of 
millions of human beings. I can remember 
when others eyen sought to Justify the noto- 
rious Stalin-Hitler pact which resulted in the 
launching of all the horrors of World War TI. 

We can all remember what happened in 
the late 1940's. We were told that Free 
China was so incompetent and corrupt that 
“it was not worth saving,” while Mao Tse- 
tung was just a pleasant “agrarian reformer.” 
Of course we now know that Mao Tse-tung 
has murdered some 10 to 15 million of: his 
own people in a tyranny which makes 
Genghis Khan look like a peaceful shepherd. 

The incredible thing is that after Free 
China fell to Communist dictatorship, there 
were too many who swallowed the identical 
line about Korea. It was “incompetent and 
corrupt“ it was “not worth saving,” ac- 
cording to the propaganda line. 

Why is this so relevant? It is relevant 
right now, today, because we are again hear- 
ing that the non-Communist leaders of Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, and Laos in Indochina are 
“not worth saving.” 

What will happen tomorrow I do not know, 
but I venture the prophecy that we will begin 
hearing the same about Thailand, Burma, 
Malaya, and Indonesia, the sixth largest na- 
tion on earth with its 80 million people. 

If this process continues we eventually will 
be hearing from the same sources that we. 
ourselves, in a surrounded world, are “in- 
competent and corrupt” and that America, 
like its falien friends, is “not worth saving.” 

I do not here presume to give you the 
answer on the desperately dificult problem 
of Indochina. Having spent a summer 3 
years ago in that area, and written a book 
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on the subject, I know enough to know that 
I do not know all the answers. But this I 
do know, that unless we lift our sights, broad- 
en our point of view, learn to love our fel- 
lowmen more and understand our friends 
more generously, we shall end up with no 
friends and ultimately no country. 

There is still time to save the free world. 
The incredible strength of our industry and 
our scientific achievement can win the arms 
race. But neither science nor industry can 
prevent us from rushing headlong to our 
own destruction. Only free Americans can 
do that—the whole American people. 

We are committing many sins against our 
children today. We are allowing a miserable 
television show in Washington to divert the 
attention, not only of this country, but of the 
free world, from the threats to its very 
foundations. 

We listen eagerly to people who tear down 
the leadership in one after another of the 
free countries just because their govern- 
ments are not like ours. We, ourselves, are 
far from perfect and we had better grow up 
fast enough to extend to others, from France 
to India, and from Indonesia to Britain, the 
same tolerance of their difficulties which we 
ask them to extend to us. If they should 
judge us by our preoccupation with the stu- 
pidities, or, if you will, the cruelties of single 
individuals, we would lose our world leader- 
ship and a free world. 

These times call for greatness—greatness 
of mind and spirit and charity of soul. 
Surely in the American tradition in which 
we, the melting pot of the world have learned 
to live together in happiness and harmony, 
we can make that century of growth in a 
decade if we will only determine that free- 
dom is worth it. 

We have one other decision to make and it 
is a hard one. We must recognize that the 
free world is indivisible. If a million people 
10,000 miles from New York are swallowed up 
by the Communist maw, we have lost broth- 
ers into slavery. It makes no difference 
Whether this occurs in Southeast Asia, in 
the Near East or in Central America. Each 
time, we have lost a finger or a toe or a limb 
Or perhaps we have suffered a fatal injury 
to our heart. 

We can, indeed, grow up to our respon- 
sibilities but we must do it fast. The first 
thing we must do is to stop cavilling at the 
defects of others who would like to remain 
free and independent, whether we think of 
them as close friends or not. 

Second, we must learn to recognize that 
other peoples have differing kinds of govern- 
ment and to respect them even as we expect 
them to respect us. 

Thirdly, we must recognize that we cannot 
make the world over into our image and if 
we succeeded the result would not be what 
we had hoped. 

Fourth, we must learn to recognize that 
those who would divide us by appeals to 
Passion or hatred or jealousy are not more 
Political partisans but are enemies of free- 
dom itself. 

Fifth, we must learn to recognize that the 
differences of opinion among free nations are 
the very heart of our strength. We are fight- 
ing a cold war—perhaps a cold war of a 
hundred years—and we are fighting it for the 
very right to disagree. That principle applies 
as much in international affairs as it does 
between neighbors or between friends or be- 
tween scholars. We must learn to recognize 
that the very divergencies which create such 
Unhappy headlines in international affairs 
are the secret of the basic strength of free 
nations, 

Sixth, in all things, we must recognize 
that we cannot leave to the enemy the ex- 
Clusive right to make compromises in order 
to make gains. It is a truism in diplomacy, 
that if elther side wins the result is a failure 
because the loser becomes an enemy. In 
the same way, if we appear to dominate the 
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thinking of the free world we no longer 
would have friends, but reluctant puppets 
who would resent us as much as the com- 
mon enemy. We must be willing to atcept 
genuine, equal partnership. 

From a low level of petty disagreement, we 
have to rise to the high level of realizing 
that we must live in peace with every free 
nation however much we may disagree on 
many things. The cause of freedom is too 
great to permit the termites of pettiness to 
destroy the house. 

In laying the cornerstone of the Albert 
Einstein School of Medicines, we are sym- 
bolizing our own point of view at home. 
We really believe that we are each our broth- 
er's keeper. We really believe that each life 
created by God is precious and this medical 
school is designated to save it. We really 
believe that every man was created equal in 
the sight of his Maker and that discrimi- 
nation on grounds of race, color, creed, or 
national origin is an evil thing. 

We have not only led the Nation in enact- 
ing laws to express these principles during 
the last 12 years in the State of New York 
but we have accepted them in our minds 
and hearts. 3 

If we can do these great things for our 
internal welfare, how much more important 
it is that we give the fullest devotion to 
these principles in order to preserve liberty 
itself. 


Private Versus Public Power Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am including a very splen- 
didly written article by Mr. Lowell Mel- 
lett on the question of private versus 
public power. 


Those of us in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority area are greatly disturbed by 
the President’s directive to the Atomic 
Energy Commission to purchase power 
from a private plant to be erected in 
Arkansas which will cost over a period 
of 25 years more than $100 million more 
than it would cost should the federally 
owned TVA supply it. 

The article follows: 

Private Versus PUBLIC POWER Issur—Prest- 
DENT'S PHILOSOPHIC APPROACH TO TVA AND 
OTHER Power DEVELOPMENTS Is BRINGING 
On A MAJOR POLITICAL STORM 


(By Lowell Mellett) 


Creeping sabotage of public power pro- 
grams continues throughout the country 
under the encouragement of the Eisenhower 
administration, but it continues also to meet 
with determined resistance. Already a po- 
litical issue, thanks to the devious maneu- 
vering of Interior Secretary McKay in the 
matter of certain big Western projects, it has 
exploded into a major battle, thanks to 
extraordinary steps taken by the President 
himself in the matter of TVA. First there 
was his refusal to reappoint Gordon Clapp as 
head of TVA, despite his Illustrious record, 
the almost unanimous demand of the Ten- 
nessee region, and the lack of any competent 
successor. The President offered the excuse 
that he wants someone more in line with 
his own philosophic approach, whatever that 
may be. Second, there is his effort to elim- 
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inate TVA as a supplier of additional power 
to the Atomic Energy Commission, This 
seems certain to bring the whole public 
power issue to a head, as revealed by the 
rising storm In Congress. 

The President quite probably believes he is 
striking a blow for the American way of life 
in the undertaking to curb the natural de- 
velopment of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
But there is nothing wrong with the Ameri- 
can way of life in the Tennessee Valley. Life 
has been getting better and better year by 
year in that region, better for the citizens 
and for business. There has been no en- 
croachment on business, not even the private 
utility business, since the Government 
bought out the Commonwealth & South- 
ern at a price highly profitable to the stock- 
holders. 

Before he allows his philosophic approach 
to carry him much further the President 
should take a look at what it has meant for 
another section of the country—New Eng- 
land. A task force of the Hoover Commis- 
sion has been taking such a look. 

New England in recent years has been 
threatened with the label once worn by the 
South, the Nation's Economic Problem No. 1. 
It has not kept pace with the national indus- 
trial growth. Public-power advocates attrib- 
ute this largely to the fact that it has failed 
to develop its power resources. It is the only 
large geographic region in which there is no 
Federal power development of any kind, de- 
spite an abundance of fast-falling rivers, 
The hydroelectric potential of these rivers 
has not been fully utilized by the private 
utility companies and the companies have 
thus far fought off every proposal for Federal 
cooperation, 

The result has been limited power produc- 
tion and high rates, putting New England 
industries at a disadvantage with their com- 
petitors in other sections. Many plants have 
closed or moved away. Unemployment is a 
serious problem. 

Some figures furnished the Hoover task 
force by the United States Census Bureau 
illustrate what New England is up against, 
Power costs are 52 percent higher than in 
the country as a whole, 80 percent higher 
than in North Carolina and 246 percent 
higher than in Tennessee. 

Pushing hardest for regional power de- 
velopment in New England are the labor 
organizations, whose members are among the 
chief victims of the present trend. The Tex- 
tile Workers Union has made elaborate eco- 
nomic studies for itself. Union spokesmen 
report to the Hoover task force that the re- 
sistance of the private companies has not 
only been bad for everybody else but also bad 
for the companies. Their profits, due to 
limited output, are less than those enjoyed 
by private companies in regions developed 
by Federal ald. 

A New England TVA might not solve all 
of that region troubles, but it surely sug- 
gests a better philosophic approach than that 
which appears to be guiding the President at 
the moment. 5 


E. L. (Ed) Williams, of Texas A. and M. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 
Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include an article on Mr. 
E. L. Williams, who was vice director of 
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the Texas Engineering Extension Serv- 
ice and who was a pioneer in the field 
of vocational education. 

Mr. Williams was a professor of mine 
at the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
jege of Texas, and his warm and con- 
genial personality endeared him to all 
the students who studied under him. 
While the article was written on June 
9, today Mr. Williams is dead, but the 
engineering extension service in Texas 
will be a living tribute to his untiring 
service in the field of vocational educa- 
tion. 

The article follows: 

[Prom the Bryan (Tex.) Daily Eagle of June 
9, 1954 
ONLY ILLNESS COULD RETME A MAN Like E. L. 
Wurms or Texas A. AND M. 
(By Eleanor Burchard) 

E. L. (Ed) Williams, who built the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanics College of Texas’ de- 
partment of education into the Texas engi- 
neering extension service, has retired after 
nearly 30 years of service. 

Serious iliness has forced Mr. Williams’ re- 
tirement at this time. No less drastic reason 
probably would suffice to induce him to give 
up the work to which he has devoted his life. 

It has been part of his philosophy that a 
man who taught vocational subjects needed 
a solid background of experience in the 
working end of the business he was attempt- 
ing to teach. His own experience is a living 
example of this tenet, for Ed Williams has 
always been intimate with work. 

When he was only 12 he secured his first 
factory job, stretching his age a bit to meet 
the legal work age of 14. Although he had 
to keep out of sight when the inspectors 
made their rounds, he did his share of the 
work. And in those days the workday was 
10 hours long and the boys earned the mag- 
nificent wage of 50 to 75 cents a day. 

Although he was born April 9, 1893, at 
Sherman City, Mich., he moved at the age 
of 6 to Muskegon, manufacturing and port 
city on Lake Michigan. Muskegon boasted 
one of the most advanced public-school sys- 
tems of that era including manual train- 
ing for boys and giris from the 3d to the 12th 
grade. 

Obliged to quit school at 14 for financial 
reasons, he decided to learn a trade and 
looked for a job with this in mind. He 
changed his plans a year and a halt later 
when he learned that a neighbor boy who had 
completed the course at Hackley Manual 

Normal had secured a teaching job 
for ¢80 a month. 

The youthful Williams returned to high 
school firmly dedicated to a teaching career. 
He was graduated from the Muskegon High 
School in 1913 and 2 years later finished at 
Hackley Normal. His first job was in the 
high school at Elkins, W. Va., where he estab- 
lished the school's first manual training 
course. 

Within 2 years he had his own students 
at work and had set up night school classes 
for railroad-shop workers of the town. In 
1917, he moved to McKeesport, Pa., where 
he was appointed acting supervisor with a 
manual training staff of several teachers in 
four schools. 

He entered Army service in July 1918 and 
the end of World War I found him just 3 
weeks short of a commission in the artillery. 
He returned to McKeesport and launched the 
first vocational drafting class in Pennsyl- 
2 following passage of the Smith-Hughes 

Three years later he was in Braddock, Pa., 
as director of vocational education, build- 
ing a vocational program in the schools to 
serve the vast industries of the Pittsburgh 
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area. He remained at this post until he 
came to Texas in 1925. 

Somehow between his hours in the class- 
room and bread-and-butter jobs as ma- 
chinist, millwright, carpenter, woodchopper, 
draftsman, sawmill worker, printer, and cab- 
inet worker he managed to acquire a col- 
lege education. It took nearly 10 years. 

Since his graduation from Hackley Nor- 
mal, which was not accredited, he had taken 
Saturday, night and summer work at any 
college which happened to be handy. From 
the University of Wisconsin, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania State and Carnegie 
Institute of Technology he finally accumu- 
lated enough credits for a bachelor’s degree. 

With much of his education acquired 
through,extension courses, the only one of 
his alma maters for which he could meet 
residence requirements was the University of 
Pittsburgh. He received his diploma from 
this institution in August 1925 just before 
coming to Texas. 

Five years later, having sandwiched grad- 
uate courses into a busy schedule as a col- 
lege department head, Mr. Williams received 
his master of science degree from the A. and 
M. College of Texas. 

It was perhaps as well that he pushed on 
toward his graduate degree during his early 
years at A. and M. because his department of 
industrial education flourished, expanding 
to an industrial extension service offering 
college credit courses by 1940. 

When in 1948 the Texas Engineering Ex- 
tension Service was created with Mr. Wil- 
liams as vice director, A. and M. had become 
the fountain head for industrial training for 
the entire State. 

Since its organization the service has 
trained an average 10,000 Texans annually 
for work in industry and municipal jobs 
through extension classes held throughout 
the State. Such annual courses as the fire- 
man's training school and the police officers 
school have received national recognition. 

In 1946 Mr. Williams was elected president 
of the National Association of Industrial 
Teacher-Trainers and in 1949 he headed the 
American Vocational Association. He has 
also held high offices in the Texas State 
Teachers Association and the Texas Voca- 
tional Association, 

He was given leave of absence by the 
college in 1951 and 1952 to assist the United 
States Bureau of Mines in the reorganization 
of its educational program, conducting and 
supervising training programs for the Bu- 
reau’s instructors in its eight regional fields, 

But all of this does not quite tell the story 
of Edward Lafayette Williams. In a letter 
received this week, Edgar W. Glenn, Govern- 
ment school-bullding inspector at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and a former teacher under Mr. 
Williams, wrote: 

“I remember a number of young boys seek- 
ing guidance from you, fathers with prob- 
lem boys seeking advice, certain students 
finding themselves under your guidance after 
failing in other college courses. 

“I remember the many problems such as 
driver training which were visualized by you 
in the early days, turned down by teachers 
with no foresight, which are now major is- 
sues. I remember the school superintend- 
ents and principals seeking degrees in other 
departments of the college scheduling indus- 
trial education courses because they were 
applicable to school administration problems. 

“Also I remember the many conferences 
and conventions where it was necessary for 
Ed. Williams to guide the group back to 
the fundamental principals of industrial 
education. Think of the great service which 
has been rendered by the engineering ex- 
and your days will be 


1920, at McKeesport, Pa., to Miss Jane 
Wheeler, of Winsted, Conn., who was at that 
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time supervisor of music in the McKeesport 
schools. They have one son, E. L. Williams, 
Ir., who is commanding officer of an artil- 
lery unit at Fort Lawton, Wash. and a 
daughter, Jane, married to Dr. George T. 
Dugan, D. V. M., of Texarkana, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing In this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies; to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the daily Record, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Reconp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphlet form, 


Address of Hon. Theodore R. McKeldin, 
of Maryland, at Commencement Exer- 
cises, Lincoln College, Lincoln, III., 
May 31, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, Lin- 
coln, Ill., is the first town to be named 
for Abraham Lincoln and the only one 
so named in his lifetime. Our best in- 
formation is that the town was named 
in August 1853, when the proprietors 
were drawing up the power of attorney 
in the Springfield office of Lincoln and 
Herndon, 

Mr. Lincoln is said to have been pres- 
ent at the first lot sale on August 27, 
1853, and to have then christened the 
town by purchasing a watermelon, 
breaking it open, pouring some of the 
juice on the ground, and saying, “Now, 
boys, we have dedicated the new Lincoln 
town.“ 

It was natural that when an institu- 
tion of higher education was founded in 
Lincoln, Ill., in February, 1865, that this 
university should be called Lincoln Uni- 
versity. This was only some 2 months 
before Lincoln’s death. On March 4, 
1865, the date of Lincoln's second inaug- 
ural address, Colonel Latham, a trustee 
of Lincoln University, wrote a letter to 
his good friend Abraham Lincoln dedi- 
cating the new university to him. 

Lincoln College—formerly Lincoln 
University—is now recognized as one of 
the leading privately endowed, coeduca- 
tional, junior colleges in America. The 
keynote to its success is immediate ex- 
perience. In life one meets problems 
that can be solved only by knowing 
“how”—at Lincoln they specialize in 
helping you get this know-how. Follow- 
ing the ideals of Abraham Lincoln, an- 
other keynote of this college's success is 
simplicity—not marble halls and monu- 
mental buildings, but vital sacrificial 
Service from teacher to student, This 
seldom fails. 

Lincoln College commencement exer- 
eises were held on the campus May 31, 
1954, at which time the graduates were 
addressed by the Honorable Theodore R. 
McKeldin, the Governor of Maryland, 
His address on that memorable occasion 
is herewith appended: 

ADDRESS or THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, Governor 
Or MARYLAND, COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES, 
ee COLLEGE, LINCOLN, ILL., Mar 31, 
From ancient Plato to modern John Dewey, 

the battle over what constitutes education 
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has raged Incessantly, and although many of 
the world’s greatest men have participated 
in it, the battle still goes on. You will not 
expect me, therefore, to settle a question 
that has baffled the lordliest minds, The 
most EI can offer you is a restricted view of 
one small part of the enormous field. 

In considering what I have to say I warn 
you to bear in mind that it is limited in 
three directlons—to a specific time, that Is, 
this year of 1954, to a specific place, that is, 
the United States of America, and to a spe- 
cific point of view, that is, of the public 
service. As the Governor of a State, I think 
I may claim to know what the public service 
needs from college graduates; but I speak as 
a public servant, not as a businessman, or a 
theologian, or an educator. 

However, I firmly believe that when a man 
has qualified himself to do his duty to his 
country, it needs only a shift of emphasis, 
and not a very great shift, to qualify him to 
do his duty to his fellowmen and to God. 
So while I shall confine my argument to the 
area that I know best, I am convinced that 
in describing what it takes to make a good 
citizen, I am describing more than half of 
what it takes to make a successful man and 
a good man. “What doth the Lord require 
of thee,” asked the prophet, “but to do justly 
and to love mercy and to walk humbly with 
thy God?“ Two of those requirements—to 
do justly and to love mercy—are also de- 
manded by the State; and it is those that I 
propose to discuss. 

Perhaps you may be Inclined to challenge 
the assertion that the civic duty of an edu- 
cated American is comprised in the com- 
mand to do justly and to love mercy. What 
about defending the Constitution? What 
about the sovereignty of the people? What 
about promoting the arts and sciences? 
What about the leadership of the democratic 
nations and the battle against communism? 
Can all these things be bounded within such 
narrow limits? 

The answer is that only the words are nar- 
row. Justice and mercy are as wide as the 
world. Take, for example, the defense of the 
Constitution that is enjoined upon us all. 
As stated in its own words, the first object of 
the Constitution is “to form a more perfect 
Union,” but the second is “to establish jus- 
tice.” To do justly, therefore, is to defend 


We talk of the sovereignty of the people as 
the great principle underlying our system of 
government, and it is a-great principle. But 
I suggest to you that it is also a terrible 
principle. For the sovereign is not only 
free, he is also responsible. In the old days 
of monarchy a nation ruined by a bad king 
was to be pitied, but not much to be blamed, 
But in this Nation where the people are so 
ereign, the President is only their deputy, 
chosen by them and accountable to them 
for executing their decrees. For the wisdom 
of those decrees, the people, in the last anal- 
ysis, are responsible. 

In such a system the responsibility of the 
individual increases in direct ratio to his in- 
fluence. An ignorant and foolish man in- 
fluences nobody. A man of sound mind may 
influence one or two, even though he may be 
without learning. But an educated man in- 
fluences many and for that reason bears a 
tremendous responsibility for good govern- 
ment. 

You who are college graduates have won 
for yourselves a respected and privileged po- 
sition in the world, but never forget that 
you have also acquired responsibilities more 
important than your privileges. The Latin 
word from which the English “educate” is 
derived means “to draw out.” You are edu- 
cated, that is to say, you are drawn out from 
the masses of those who have not had the 
advantage of formal schooling, and being 
drawn out, you have obtained a new free- 
dom, but at the same time you have lost the 
excuses that an unlettered man may plead 
when he drifts into folly. But this is only 
just. No man pays the full cost of his edu- 
cation, and few men pay more than a small 
part of it, Parents and friends contribute, 
and society contributes, sometimes through 
the State, sometimes through the church, 
often through endowments left by older gen- 
erations. It is the law of God and man that 
“unto whomsoever much is given, of him 
shall much be required; and to whom men 
have committed much, of him they will ask 
the more.” 

To do justly, therefore, you must shoulder 
the burden of sovereignty; for the king is 
free only to rule wisely and well. If he does 
otherwise, he is no true king, but a tyrant. 

To promote the arts and eciences is cer- 
tainly the duty of every educated American, 
but that, too, falls under Micah's words, for 


the Constitution; it can’t be anything else. to promote the arts and sciences is to love 


The fifth of the stated objects is “to promote 
the general welfare,” which is certainly the 
desire of any man who loves mercy. Micah's 
words amply cover that civic duty. 

So it is with the rest. The three words, 
“to do justly,” are simple, but if you think 
the requirement is simple, your education 
has been wasted. In our complex modern 
civilization few things are more difficult 
than to determine what is Just. We all 
know that to do the right thing is hard at 
times, but I speak from the heart when I 
assure you that in the public service, at 
least, doing the right thing is easy by com- 
parison with the terrible difficulty of finding 
out what is the right thing. 

To enable you to overcome that difficulty 
has been the object of your education. No 
school can give you grace to do the right 
thing; only God can grant that. But school- 
ing can sharpen your intelligence to the 
point at which you will not be deceived by 
wrong, even when it appears in the sem- 
blance of an angel of light, 


mercy, 

Some people may be startled by that asser- 
tion, for they will immediately think of the 
science of nuclear physics, which has lately 
produced the most terrible engines of de- 
struction that the world has ever seen. 
There is certainly nothing merciful in the 
atomic bomb. But that is a passing phase, 
The time is coming, and I have faith to be- 
lieve that it is not distant, when men will 
have cause to regard the bomb as merely an 
evil byproduct of a great achievement, 

Already from the breeding place of the 
bomb we have drawn powerful new weapons 
against the scourge of cancer and there is 
hope that other painful and deadly maladies 
may be brought under control by similar 
means. We are beginning to draw from it 
electric power, and there is hope that this 
power may eventually become so cheap and 
plentiful that it will greatly reduce the toll 
of those who do the work of the world. 

Two thousand years ago Aristotle, asked 
about universal liberty, answered that when 
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the shuttle moves Itself, then the slave shall 
be free. What Aristotle meant was that 
slavery would never end; but the develop- 
ment of the arts and sciences since his day 
has already put an end to chattel slavery, 
and in the enlightened nations we are draw- 
ing closer and closer to the end of economic 
slavery. If the development of atomic power 
fulfills its promise, we shall draw very close 
to the time when the shuttle moves itself, 
which is close to the time when earth’s last 
slave shall be free. 

No rational man will deny that to free the 
slave is a very great work of mercy and those 
who strive to bring it about may fairly claim 
to love mercy. Yes, the duty of every edu- 
cated man to advance the arts and sciences 
comes easily within the old prophet's list of 
duties. 

Surely I need not labor the point that 
leadership of the democratic nations calls 
for just those qualities that Micah described. 
If government by consent of the governed 
does not establish justice and mercy as 
qualities of government, then it is a sham 
and a fraud and we should do better to seek 
for a benevolent despotism. 

But if it is hard for a man to know what is 
Just and what is truly merciful, it is much 
harder for a nation, and for a nation that 
is to be a leader of other nations, it is hard- 
est of all. The young people who are just 
coming of voting age are taking up the du- 
ties of citizenship at a moment when our 
Nation faces difficulties greater by far than 
anything in its past, and perhaps greater 
than any nation ever faced before. For 
events, not our ambition and will have 
forced us into leadership of half the world, 
and to do justly and love mercy, as the lead- 
er of half of mankind, is a stupendous task. 

Yet, while I have sympathy for young 
Americans, I am not sorry for them because 
the reward they may win is commensurate 
with the greatness of the task. The rising 
generation in this country has a fair chance 
to achieve what has been the dream of every 
statesman since Alexander the Great had 
a fleeting vision of combining the nations 
into a worldwide brotherhood—the dream 
of a world organized to establish equal jus- 
tice under law from pole to pole, thereby 
eliminating not only the necessity, but the 
excuse for war. 

I dare not say that the coming generation 
will achieve it, but I do say that the chance 
exists, and to have even a chance of so great 
an accomplishment, is a fair destiny indeed. 
That is why my sympathy is not mixed with 
pity. To be compelled to be great is not a 
misfortune; and the next generation of 
Americans will either be great or perish. 

I have no doubt whatever of the outcome. 
I repeat, I cannot predict complete success, 
but I can and I do predict an honest effort 
to create a better world, and the mere effort 
will produce a great generation, 

So I welcome you graduates into the world 
of affairs, even though at this moment It is 
dark and chaotic world. Since the begin- 
ning of this century, we have come through 
what I know is the bloodiest and I suspect is 
the blackest period that western civilization 
has endured since the Hundred Years’ War. 
We are not out of it yet. I will not insult 
your intelligence by hinting that all is well, 
for it isn't. The darkness is still so thick 
that the wisest man among us can hardly 
see more than one step ahead. But I do 
believe that a suggestion of dawn is in the 
air, and that before you have had time to 
settle fairly into your duties as citizens, you 
will find that— 


E candles are burnt out, and jocund 
ay 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops.” 
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Appropriations for the Library of 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp various 
newspaper editorials all having reference 
to appropriations for the Library of 
Congress for the next fiscal year. The 
editorials represent a good cross section 
of the country. In my judgment the 
editorials present the case in an admir- 
able and forceful manner. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Roanoke World-News of May 27, 
1954] 


EUTTER OR BRAINS? 


In its search for economy the House Ap- 
propriations Committee has reduced sharp- 
ly the annual appropriation for maintenance 
of the Library of Congress, and at the same 
time has criticised the Library for going far 
beyond its original function as an agency 
of Congress. 

This action ignores the fact that the Li- 
brary is the greatest repository of historical 
information in America, that it is the con- 
stant resort of scholars, writers, and re- 
search workers, that in many respects it 
ranks with the British Museum and the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. 

It is true that the Library was started as 
an agency of Congress, and that it employs 
experts who will write speeches for Con- 
gressmen on almost any subject. But it is 
far more than that. It is the repository of 
our history and a center of our learning, used 
by the citizens and students of every State. 

The Washington Post points up the ab- 
surdity of this so-called economy action by 
showing that before this reduction, the Li- 
brary's request for funds for an entire year 
is less than the present Federal crop sup- 
port program costs each day. 

During the war the British used to discuss 
whether they would spend their money for 
guns or butter. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee seems to prefer butter to brains. 


— 


From the Wilmington (Del.) News of May 
27, 1954] 


Our GREATEST LIBRARY 


The Library of Congress is one of the great 
libraries of the world, a scholarly institution 
of which every American can be proud. Con- 
gress itself, having founded the library In its 
own name in 1800, has special cause for pride. 
But some Congressmen are not proud of it. 
Just this week the House Appropriations 
Committee chided the Library for not being 
more “mindful” of the fact that it is “the 
instrument and the creature of the Con- 
gress.” And, to keep it from getting too big 
for its breeches, the committee slashed the 
library's 1955 budget request from $10,210,000 
to 28,915,000. 

This is $544,000 less than the library is get- 
ting for the fiscal year which ends next 
month, under which it has already been 
forced to curtail its activities. This institu- 
tion which served more than 700,000 scholars, 
research workers, writers, and readers last 
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to cut its hours of operation 
an underpaid staff too smalt 
to give the kind of service it is capable of. 
Ite cost in a year is less than our fantastic 


a day. Its 10 million books and 22 million 
other items, including rich collections of his- 
torical research material, are one of the edu- 
cational treasures of the world. 

The Appropriations Committee seems to 
disapprove of all this. Without specific con- 
gressional authorization, the Library of Con- 
gress has become something greater than a 
mere congressional adjunct. This is con- 
sidered lese majeste, or something. The 
library has published compilations of Ameri- 
can folklore, and the penny-pinching com- 
mittee sees no sense in spending the tax- 
payer's money on that stuff. It serves as a 
kind of model and bureau of standards for 
libraries in every State in the Union, includ- 
ing our own Free Library of Wilmington. 

A nation which belitties such an institu- 
tion and proposes a progressive curtailment 
of its activities is a nation with little respect 
for education and less for scholarship. We 
cannot believe that the Senate will follow 
the House’s lead in this matter. 


— 


From the New York Times of May 31, 1954] 
THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 


The Library of Congress has had a long 
history from its conception in the late 18th 
century until today. It is clear that the 
Library has been developing along the lines 
of a national library when 710,000 people 
used it last year, in addition to Members of 
Congress themselves. In one appropriation 
bill after another the budget of the Library 
has been increased to afford added services 
to the public at large. Huge collections of 
manuscripts, orlentalla, music, and incunab- 
ula of little direct use to the Members of 
Congress have been purchased and added 
over the years with the approval of Congress, 
For these collections research workers in 
many parts of the United States have been 
grateful. 

On the basis of the Inferred interest of 
succeeding Congresses in the work of the 
Library, its collections have been enlarged 
to the point where in most cages they are the 
best in the country. If the Library's budget 
is cut, as the House of Representatives pro- 
poses, to eliminate some of the services 
necessary to make this material available to 
the public and to Congress it would seem 
to be a wasteful move to have hoarded treas- 
ures in one place and then by lack of ade- 
quate service prohibit their use to the people 
who depend on them. Rather than being 
an institution subject to the caprices of 
Congress the Library should be considered 
more definitely the National Library of the 
people whom it has served so well since the 
beginning. With this in view, the cut made 
by the House should be restored, and definite 
steps should be taken to formalize the Li- 
brary as the National Library of the United 
States so that its place in this country may 
never again be doubted, 


— 


[From the Emporia (Kans.) Gazette of 
June 3, 1954] 
A NATIONAL LIBRARY 


Apparently there are in Congress a few 
individuals like the fellow who told the book 
salesman he wasn't interested in his line— 
he already hada book. The New York Times 
says the House of Representatives proposes 
to eliminate some of the services of the 
Library of Congress in order to reduce the 
budget. 

The Library in Washington has become a 
national library. Last year 710,000 people 
used its facilities in addition to Members of 
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Congress. In one appropriation bill after 
another the Library's budget has been in- 
creased through the years to afford added 
services to the public. Huge collections of 
manuscripts and other valuable records have 
been added with the approval of Congress 
and expertly cataloged. For these collec- 
tions, research workers in many parts of the 
country have been grateful. 

Now a budget cut for the Congressional 
Library would seem to the New York Times 
to be a wasteful move. The country would 
have hoarded treasures in one place and by 
lack of adequate service prohibit their use 
by people who depend on them. 

“Rather than being an institution subject 
to the caprices of Congress,” the Times as- 
serts, “the Library should be considered more 
definitely the National Library of the people 
whom it has served so well since the begin- 
ning. With this in view, the cut made by the 
House should be restored and definite steps 
should be taken to formalize the Library as 
the National Library of the United States 
so that its place in this country may never 
again be doubted.” 

ETL 


— 


From the New York Herald Tribune of June 
6, 1954] 
Tue LIBRARY or CONGRESS 

If you are an engineer, author, lawyer or 
Just interested in anything from Oriental 
law to thermodynamics or American folk 
songs, your questions can probably be ans- 
wered in the Library of Congress. Most of 
us tend to consider the Library as simply a 
Testing place for one of the largest collec- 
tions of printed matter in the world, which 
it it: almost everything published anywhere 
eventually finds its way there. Congress- 
men often think largely in terms of its 
Valuable Legislative Reference Service, which 
answers their questions and helps them 
draft bills. Writers seeking copyrights 
know that the Library safeguards their man- 
uscripts. Organizations helping the blind 
appreciate nearly a million containers of 
talking books and close to 200,000 books 
in braille. Professional librarians think of 
the ornate Renaissance building and its an- 
nex of Georgia white marble as the source 
of catalog cards—21 million distributed 
among 9,000 subscribers in fiscal 1952 alone. 

In April President Eisenhower nominated 
a professional librarian, Mr. Lawrence 
Quincy Mumford, as Librarian of Congress. 
If confirmed by the Senate, Mr. Mumford, 
who has served in responsible library posts 
in New York and elsewhcre, would fill the 
Office vacated by Dr. Luther H. Evans when 
ae en Director General of UNESCO last 

yý. 

Mr. Verner Clapp, Acting Librarian, and 
Mr. Mumford were only two among many 
troubled by the recent action of the House 
Appropriations Committee. The committee 
Proposed allotting the Library $544,293 less in 
fiscal 1955 than it received during fiscal 
1954, even though its activities are con- 
Stantly being enlarged. The $8,915,000 rec- 
ommended for fiscal 1955 was fully $1,294,883 
less than the Library's estimate. The Sen- 
ate will want to pause for a second or third 
thought before confirming an important cut 
in funds for an institution that has done so 
Much to establish our position as a major 
intellectual center of the world. 


[From the Louisville (Ky.) Times of June 7, 
1954 
Is Tms THE PEOPLE'S LIBRARY on CONGRESS'S? 
Is the Library of Congress to be primarily 
& library for the benefit of Members of Con- 
Gress or is it to continue to be what it has 
n for years, a library for the people of the 
United States? 
If the House Appropriations Committee 
its way, the overflowing services of the 
brary of Congress may be narrowed and 
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curtailed. In a report accompanying a cut 
in the Library's appropriation, the commit- 
tee said, “* The new Librarian shouid 
be mindful that the Library is the instru- 
ment and the creature of Congress. Its du- 
ties historically have been to meet the needs 
of Congress first and to limit its service to 
that which can be furnished with the funds 
and staff available.” 

Despite the committee’s use of the word 
“historically,” we suggest that is a new and 
disappointing concept of the Library of Con- 
gress. It is true that the Library was formed 
in 1800 to help Members of Congress. But 
it has long since become the public library 
of the Nation. Thomas Jefferson thought of 
it as “the Library of the United States.” 
James Truslow Adams, the historian, de- 
scribed it this way: “One sees the seats filled 
with silent readers, old and young, rich and 
poor, black and white, the executive and 
the laborer, the noted scholar and the 
schoolboy, all reading at their own Library 
provided by their own democracy.” 

The Library of Congress probably is the 
greatest depository of knowledge in the 
world. It has more than 32 million separate 
items which last year were used by more 
than 700,000 readers, writers, researchers, 
and students. The collection grows at a tre- 
mendous rate, 

In a sense, the Library is a university. 
Anyone over 16 can use its material in its 
23 reading rooms. Its staff provides infor- 
mation on almost anything from a history 
of clothespins to architectural designs for 
churches. In the course of a year hundreds 
of faculty members and graduate students 
from more than 100 universities use its 
facilities, 

We don't know how seriously to take the 
House Appropriations Committee's desire to 
restrict the people’s access to their own 
Library. Surely other Members of Congress, 
having more regard for man’s right to know, 
will expand the committee’s narrow defini- 
tion of the Library's purpose, As Verner 
Clapp, Acting Librarian, told the committee: 
“I would be very sad if these enormous col- 
lections of music, of law, and of manuscripts 
* è could not be utilized and if the pub- 
lic at large were deprived of the use of 
them,” 


Tidelands Drilling Will Increase National 
Oil Reserves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of ‘Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, an authoritative prediction was 
made recently that oil development in 
the tidelands might increase national 
petroleum reserves by approximately 20 
percent in the next 5 years. 

The prediction was offered at a recent 
meeting in Corpus Christi, Tex., by Ben 
C. Belt, of Houston, vice president in 
charge of production for the Houston 
division of the Gulf Oil Corp. 

The story of how the oil industry is 
handling drilling operations in the tide- 
lands area, as outlined by Mr. Belt, is 
both fascinating and important. I ask 
unanimous consent that this story, as re- 
ported in the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
by the able writer LeRoy Menzing, oil 
editor of that great newspaper, be printed 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Corpus CHRISTI, June 19.—Development in 
the tidelands from the mouth of the Rio 
Grande River to the mouth of the Mississippi 
River could increase national oil reserves 
approximately 20 percent in the next 5 years. 

This opinion was expressed here this week 
by Ben C. Belt, of Houston, vice president 
of the Gulf ou Corp., which unveiled a new 
drilling tender to several score oil writers. 

The tender, named the Eagle and con- 
verted from a Navy LST, is a supply yard, 
warehouse, helicopter, port, and hotel—all in 
one. Its initial and conversion cost approxi- 
mates $2,500,000. 

SUBSTANTIAL GAIN PREDICTED 


Belt predicted his forecast of a substantial 
increase in petroleum reserves on the Federal 
Government offering leases for sale in such 
quantities to permit spirited wildcatting and 
development. 

He said this development easily could add 
from 4 to 6 billion barrels of oil to national 
reserves and might add some 15 to 20 trillion 
feet of natural gas. 

The Government has scheduled a sale of 
tideland acreage off Louisiana in October 
and one off Texas in November. 

Belt said the sales probably would result in 
considerable money being spent for leases, 
pointing to the fact that Texas’ first sale 
after the tidelands were returned to the 
States brought approximately $32 million for 
more than 400,000 acres, or an average of 
$78 per acre. 

GULF TO START TEST 

Gulf paid Texas slightly over $3 million 
for the 5,700 acres on which it is preparing 
to start its first tidelands test 814 miles off 
Port Aransas. 

Belt told the group it was the opinion of 
the best-informed geologists that 85 percent 
of the value of tidelands lies within the land 
owned by the Federal Government beyond 
the historic boundaries of States. In the case 
of Texas, this Is 1014 miles. 

Belt explained the reason the companies 
were willing to expend large sums for tide- 
land acreoge was because the 15 million acres 
lying inside the 150-foot depth line and be- 
tween the mouths of the Rio Grande and 
Mississippi Rivers compares favorably with 
the 9,500,000 acres along the coast, 


STATISTICS QUOTED 


In the onshore 9,500,000-acre strip there 
have been found some 100 interesting struc- 
tures, 62 ol] pools which will make in excess 
of 20 million barrels ultimate recovery, 29 of 
which will make in excess of 50 million, and 
11 of which will make in excess of 100 
million. 

He sald geologists reason that if the sands 
continue out under the sea to the 150-foot 
line that at least part of the 15 million acres 
should be as prolific as the coastal strip. 

However, Belt warned that the finding 
of an oil pool in the gulf with an estimated 
yield of 10 million barrels will be considered 
a failure and that such an area will have 
to be handled as a fisherman does a non- 
keeping fish and merely thrown back into 
the sea. 

The Gulf official quoted statistics showing 
1,600,000 acres now are under lease on the 
Continental Shelf in front of Texas and 
Louisiana. 

The leases, held by 25 operators, have 
supplied 14 oil areas producing 25,000 barrels 
per day from 118 wells. He added there 
ws 12 gas fields, most of which are shut in, 
and that 18 development projects and 8 
wildcats now are being drilled. 

NO HINDRANCE SEEN 


Belt saw no hindrance in drilling to depths 
up to 200 feet, only greater expense than 
for current operations to depths up to 65 
feet, 
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In explaining Gulf's Initial operation on 
Its 5,700-acre block, Belt said the platform 
cost $450,000, with a typical rig requiring 
$550,000 which with the $2,500,000 for the 
tender, brought expenditures to $3,500,000 
before the start of operations. He placed 
demurrage for the tender, platform, and rig 
at approximately $4,500 per day, and the 
cost of a 10,000-foot well at $1 million, 

The project isn't Gulf's initial water op- 
eration, as it drilled the world’s first such 
well in Ferry Lake near Caddo, La., in 
1010-11. 

Gulf'’s answers to many of the problems 
presented by offshore drilling are found in 
the Bagle. 

MOBILITY IMPORTANT ASPECT 


The converted 2,600-ton Navy vessel pro- 
vides space for mud pits, pumps, and ce- 
menting equipment. It carries all p!pe, bulk 
mud, and cement necessary to drill a 12,- 
000-foot hole and also has adequate, air- 
conditioned sleeping, eating, and recrea- 
tional facilities for some 70 men. 

An important aspect of the ship Is its 
mobility. In case of hurricane or impend- 
ing disaster, the self-propelied vessel can 
load all hands and carry them to safety. 
Standby pumps and generators on the drill- 
ing platform are available to keep mud cir- 
culating. 

Pipe handling fram the ship is effected by 
means of a tramway running most of the 
length of the 328-foot vessel. Bulk mud 
is stored below deck, mixed, and pumped 
to the well. Cement will be handled simi- 
larly. 

There is additional storage space for nec- 
essary drilling water, drinking water, and 
fuel oil. 

The drilling crew will work 12-hour tours 
for a week or 10 days at a stretch before 
getting 5 days to a week's shore leave. 


The Heritage of America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “He Lives,” written by Dr. 
George S. Reuter, Jr., and Mrs. G. S. 
Reuter. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, 
as follows: 

He Lives 
(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr, and Mrs. G. S. 
2 Reuter) 


The writers recently returned from a 4,948 
mile trip that once again emphasized the 
greatness of the United States and the worth 
of the individual. 

When Dr. George W. Diemer recently be- 
came the first president of the International 
Council on Education for Teaching, he listed 
the aims of the new world educational organ- 
ization. They were: To foster a conception 
of education directed toward promotion of 
international understanding and good will, 
with a view to safeguarding peace, freedom, 
and respect for human diginity; to improve 
teaching methods, educational organization 
and the academic and professional training 
of teachers, to equip them better to serve 
the interests of youth; to defend the rights 
and material and moral interests of the 
teaching profession; to promote closer rela- 
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tionships between teachers in the different 
countries; to define and explore ideas and 
principles underlying the education of those 
preparing to teach; to examine problems of 
the continued education of teachers in serv- 
ice; and to promote opportunities for consul- 
tation and collaboration among organizations 
and persons engaged in such education in 
different countries. This is. just another in- 
dication of the vast educational progress in 
our time, Dr, Diemer is to international ed- 
ucation what the late Mayor Ernst Reuter, 
of West Berlin, was to European democracy, 

On the trip, the writers attended a morn- 
ing service at the First Baptist Church of 
Minneapolis. This was the church where the 
late Dr. W. B. Riley was pastor some 40 years. 
At the time of his death, he was to the North 
what the late Dr. George W. Truett was to 
the South. Prof. and Mrs. George 8. 
Syme, Jr., of Northwestern Schools greeted 
us again with a reminder that Dr. Riley 
established these schools, too. Dr. Billy Gra- 
ham was a recent president of the latter in- 
stitution. Across the river at the First Bap- 
tist Church in St. Paul, famed Dr. J. Harold 
Smith, pastor of the First Baptist Church of 
Fort Smith, Ark., spoke In the evening. 

By seeing all of the Great Lakes and 
Niagara Falls, we could see all the future 
possibilities that such leaders as Senator 
Lenman and Representative Rooseve.T have 
been talking about. From the calm ferry 
trip from St. Ignace to Mackinaw City, which 
made visable the beauty of the lakes, to the 
ride on the Maid of the Mist at Niagara Falls, 
we could see a busy, happy America. 

It is easy to note the warm feeling of the 
Canadian people, whether it be Victoria, 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Quebec, or St. John, New Brunswick. The 
tour through the Capitol Bullding at Ottawa 
was so complete and friendly that even our 
Nation's cities could learn what a policy of 
goodwill has done. It was as refreshing as 
the Detrolt visit with Dr, Richard V. Mor- 
rissey. 8 

As we stopped in Lisbon, N. H., to attend 
church, it was easy to see how loyal the 
people were to the late Senator Charles W. 
Tobey. Perhaps his death, the death of 
Maurice J. Tobin, that of Chief Justice Fred 
M. Vinson, Senator Robert F. Wagner, and 
Gov. Dan McCarty, of Florida, were the 
greatest losses during 1953. 

We visited two historic scenes at Hyde 
Park, N. ¥.—the Roosevelt estate and the 
Vanderbilt estate. Both were lovely and the 
view of the Hudson River from the Van- 
derbilt estate is a sight to remember. Yet, 
as we carefully reviewed the life of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, while visiting his old church, 
St. James, where he and his family wor- 
shipped and where his family is buried in 
the rear of the church; his beautiful home 
and his library, it became evident to us that 
he lives. Yes; he is a man of the ages. 

Dwight L. Moody said he would never die, 
and his spiritual leader still lives in the 
Moody Bible Institute, the Moody Memorial 
Church, and in the hearts of born-again 
Christians. Roosevelt, the leader of man- 
kind, lives, too, through great liberal legis- 
lation, better world understanding, a happy, 
proud Nation, good neighbors, and in the 
hearts of all lovers of freedom and good will 
in all this vast world, whether it is Wendell 
L. Willkie'’s One World, or Adlai E. Steven- 
son's Three Worlds. 

After seeing Hyde Park, New York City had 
a greater meaning. The fine United Nations, 
Radio City, the tombstones to Robert Ful- 
ton and Alexander Hamilton at Trinity 
Church near Wall Street, the Washington 
Museum, the Washington Square, the Johann 
Strauss operetta A Night in Venice at Jones 
Beach, the trip to Staten Island around the 
Statue of Liberty, and the visits with the 
J. F. Cervantes, Harold Emery, and Harold 
Schell, all reflected the pride of our people 
in our Nation, 
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At Souderton, Pa., Rev. Gerald L. Stover 
is doing a great work at the Grace Bible 
Church. The services were fine. At Wash- 
ington, D. C., there were more great monu- 
ments and bulldings. Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, and Wilson were there, but so 
was Franklin D. Roosevelt. The people, 
whether it be N. E. Simpson, D. M. Ginnings, 
or the Francis Hutchinsons, all remembered 
Roosevelt and his vast interest in the people, 

Near Charlottesville, Va., we visited the 
homes of Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, 
and James Monroe and thought how proud 
these great leaders must be that Franklin 
D. Roosevelt followed them. The Natural 
Bridge in Virginia reflected the physical 
beauty. 

It is still unknown whether Robert F. 
Wagner, Jr., will be as great as his father or 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., as his father. On 
the other hand, how can we go wrong as a 
Nation in the long run of events, with so 
proud a heritage. 


Roseau, Mian. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to haye printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an item 
from June 1954 issue of Fortune maga- 
zine relating to the community of Ro- 
seau, Minn., and its growing industrial 
activity. We are proud of the progress 
in our community and we are proud of 
our Minnesota industry. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ROSEAU, MINN., AND EDGAR Hetreen 


Roseau, a wheat town of 2,400 in north- 
west Minnesota, celebrated on April 1 the 
formal opening of its first metal manu- 
facturing company, Polaris Industries, Inc. 
The president is Edgar Hetteen, 33, son of 
a local farmer, who, except for a short time 
in the Navy, has been in Roseau since he was 
14. 

Polaris will manufacture Hetteen's inven- 
tion, a straw-cutter attachment for com- 
bines. This is not an untried tool; Hetteen's 
own little company, the Hetteen Hoist & 
Derrick Co., has been making them since 
1950. In early 1954, Red Lake Falls, Minn., 
offered to give him a $250,000 abandoned 
factory If he moved there. To keep him in 
Roseau local merchants are putting up $45,- 
000 in preferred stock; Hetteen, his brother, 
and a brother-in-law get all the common. 

Rosenu's hardheaded merchants are not 
betting on an immediate payroll bonanza, 
for they know the little company cannot 
possibly employ more than 30 people the 
first year. Like most seasoned investors, they 
are betting on a man. They believe Hetteen 
can develop a line of farm- machinery prod- 
ucts as good as his straw cutter, and in time 
bulld a stable company. 

Hetteen already has weathered more than 
one crisis. In 1945 he interested two busi- 
nessmen in a design for an electric winch. 
They put up $1,700; he bought a bullding 
for an equal amount and tried to produce 
the winch. It was a flop. Instead of going 
back to his old job of truckdriver, Hetteen 
turned to repairing farm machinery. This 
business grew rapidly. Hetteen turned it 
over to two relatives and concentrated on 
product development, 
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The first successful product was a portable 
grain elevator, which pushed sales to $76,000 
in 1948, a $25,000 increase over 1947. By 
the spring of 1950 Hetteen had developed 
the straw cutter (the shredded straw, distri- 
buted evenly instead of being left in win- 
drows or stacks, quickly returns its plant 
nutrients to the soil) and sold 31 to com- 
bine owners in the area. There wasn't a 
complaint. The next year he grossed $150,- 
000 and carned a substantial $27,000. But 
during the winter Hetteen had to rebuild (at 
a cost of $100 each) every one of the 500 
cutters he had produced. Tests in 1950 had 
been under ideal weather conditions; damp 
straw in 1951 clogged his cutters, 

For a while Hetteen wished he had never 
heard of a straw cutter, but the rebuilt 
units worked for his old customers, and rew 
customers bought enough to keep gross sales 
high in 1952 and 1953. Profits vanished; 
he used almost every extra penny to pay off 
his $50,000 mistake. 

Orders for the straw cutter this spring 
Indicate a banner year. Hetteen is readying 
another tool, a self-cleaning harrow, but he 
won't introduce it until it has been tested 
in every United States region under every 
possible condition. ; 


Memorial Day Address of Hon, Chauncey 
W. Reed, of Illinois, at Forest Hill Cem- 
etery, Glen Ellyn, III., May 31, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. McVEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, appended 
is the text of an address by the Honorable 
Cxauncry W. REED, of Illinois, delivered 
at Forest Hill Cemetery, Glen Ellyn, IN., 
on Memorial Day, Monday, May 31, 
1954: 


Mr. Chairman, of all the holidays in our 
National calendar, Memorial Day is the one 
that provides for me the deepest sense of 
fratification—indeed of reverence—and I am 
confident that this feeling is shared 
equally by you, as your presence here today 
gives testimony. And for many reasons there 
is no other place in this great land of our 
where I should prefer to celebrate this holi- 
day than in our beloved Ilinois. We in Nil- 
nois have, it seems to me, just a little greater 
Claim to Memorial Day, as our own particular 
holiday, than anyone else, for several rea- 
sons. First of all, it was instituted by a 
great Illinolsan, Gen. John A. Logan, who as 
commander in chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, on May 5, 1868, issued his well- 
known General Order No. 11, calling for the 
Gecorating of the graves of the veterans of 
the Civil War, and in which he said: “Let no 
Tavages of time testify to coming generations 
that we have forgotten as a people the cost 
of a free and undivided Republic.” That 
general order has, of course, become the sub- 
ject of an act of Congress making this day a 
National holiday to be observed in each and 
every State of the Union. Today, Memorial 
Day 1954, we shall have been observing for 
four score and seven times this great Ameri- 
Can tradition. 

This holiday now belongs also to the 
Slorious veterans of all our conflicts—of the 
Spanish American War, World War I, World 
War II, the Korean conflict, and every fine 
American who has shed his blood for the 
Cause of freedom here and throughout the 
World. It is a privilege, in which each one 
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of us must take great pride, to be present at 
the final resting place on this earth of brave, 
self-sacrificing and idealistic Americans who 
walk among us no more because they cher- 
ished liberty—not only for themselves but 
for mankind—more than life itself. “Give 
my fellow men liberty, or give me death!“ 
was the ideal that activated them. Now 
there is scarcely any corner of the globe 
where there are not interred the flower of 
our Nation who willingly gave their own 
lives so that others, not only in this land, 
but in far-off countries could receive the 
blessings of liberty. 

So, then, Memorial Day is a time to com- 
memorate all Our valiant dead, and it in our 
minds we turn particularly to that strife 
between the States it is not to deprecate the 
wonderfully unsurpassed deeds of our latter- 
days heroes. It is to point out that those 
who fought and died in the awful Civil War 
were the prototypes of our fighting men who 
came after them, 

When I was a young boy there were many 
survivors of the Civil War in our midst and 
they were the center of all our commemora- 
tive exercises. Illinois had more than her 
share of distinguished participants in that 
war as we so proudly acknowledged in the 
last stanza of our State anthem—Dlinois: 

“On the record of our years, Abraham 
Lincoin's name appears, Grant and Logan 
and our tears—TIllinois.” . 

As Commander in Chief, the martyred 
Lincoln was truly a veteran of that awful 
struggle whose life was spent in the cause 
of unity for our people. What he contrib- 
uted to the greatness of the United States 1s 
known to every school boy and girl and 
needs no recital at this time. We need only 
paraphrase the words uttered many cen- 
turies before by the eloquent Roman orator 
Cicero in one of his orations against 
Cataline: 

“If the glory of him who founded Rome 
was great, how much greater should be that 
of him who saved it from overthrow after 
it had grown to be the mistress of the 
world.” 

It is in that light that we very properly 
think of Lincoln. 

War is no holiday spectacle or parlor 
amusement and yet our great military and 
naval leaders are noted not only for their 
valor in battle but for their Christian com- 
passion in victory. 

Today I want to dwell for a few moments 
on the character of that truly great military 
leader, Ulysses S. Grant, who was the ex- 
emplar for many more of our glorious naval 
and military men—Dewey, Pershing, Eisen- 
hower, MacArthur, Clark, Halsey, and Stil- 
well, to name only a few. 

General Grant's statement, “we will fight 
it out on this line if it takes all summer,” 
illustrates the military mind, while his 
Christian charity was demonstrated by his 
equally well-known statement to General 
Buckner who had surrendered uncondi- 
tionally to him. “General Buckner, you are 
a prisoner of war and will be sent North. 
I presume you have no money that is cur- 
rent with us and I wish to share mine with 
you.” 

While engaged in battle, Grant was a re- 
lentless and implacable adversary but as 
soon as victory was won he displayed his 
forbearance and compassion for the defeated 
as when he said to Lee: “Let the men take 
their horses, they will need them on their 
farms for the spring plowing.” The Grant 
who boldly demanded “unconditional and 
immediate surrender” also breathed the 
hope and prayer Let us have peace.” 

We are all familiar with many instances 
of the prowess of Grant as a leader in bat- 
tle. He won the respect of his adversaries 
and even military leaders in the Old World 
came to recognize his brilliance—even 
though belatedly. 
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You know, of course, that I am chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives—a committee not 
generally associated with military matters. 
But I recently unearthed some old records 
of my committee that shed a great deal of 
light upon the character of Grant as dis- 
played in an incident that has long since 
become almost entirely forgotten. I want 
to recall it to you now. 

In the trying times following the conclu- 
sion of hostilities after the Civil War—times 
that are refiected after every great struggle— 
there emerged a movement for an exceeding- 
ly drastic step, the impeachment of Presi- 
dent Johnson who, you will remember suc= 
ceeded to the Presidency after the assassi- 
nation of President Lincoln. Under our 
Constitution the House of Representatives 
has the sole power of impeachment and all 
resolutions of impeachment are considered 
first by the Committee on the Judiciary. 
In the course of its considerations of the 
resolution concerning President Johnson the 
committee called upon General Grant to 
testify. 

You will recall that at the McLean House 
at Appomattox Grant met Lee, who was 
then completely at the mercy of the Union 
General. Grant could have imposed any 
terms that could be conjured up by the 
mind of a victorious general flushed with 
victory. Listen, then, to the stipulation 
called for by Grant; 

“The officers to give their individual 
paroles not to take up arms against the 
United States until properly exchanged and 
each company or regimental commander to 
give a like parole for the men of his com- 
mand; the officers to retain their sidearms, 
private horses, and baggage. This done, 
each officer and man will be allowed to re- 
turn to his home, not to be disturbed by 
United States authority so long as they 
observe their parole and the laws in force 
where they may reside.” 

Now, among the complaints against Presi- 
dent Johnson was the charge that he had 
neglected to prosecute and punish the mili- 
tary and civil leaders of the South. The 
Committee on the Judiciary, consisting of 
northern men, felt that it was incumbent 
upon them to hear what Grant had to say 
about such a charge. 

On July 18, 1867, the general appeared 
before the committee and testified that 
when he first took office Johnson was of the 
opinion that Lee and other former Con- 
federate officers should be prosecuted, and 
asked Grant when the time would come 
when they would be tried and punished. 
Grant testified: “I told him not so long as 
they obeyed the laws and complied with 
the stipulation; that was the ground I took.” 
Grant obviously felt so strongly about the 
matter that at one point where the ques- 
tioning seemed to him to reflect criticism 
of his magnanimity, he declared: “I will 
state here that I am not quite certain 
whethcr I am being tried or who is being 
tried by the question asked.” He then con- 
tinued that the President “seemed to be 
anxious to get at the leaders to punish them. 
He would say that the leaders of the re- 
bellion must be punished and that treason 
must be made odious,” 

Grant also stated that he had felt that 
it was essential that something be done 
to establish government and civil law in 
the States of the former Confederacy. He 
also had recommended pardons for Generals 
Longstreet, French, Stuart, Roddy, and 
Johnson, as well as Robert E. Lee. He con- 
cluded his testimony by answering a ques- 
tion about the difference in opinion between 
President Johnson and himself as follows: 

“He [Johnson] claiming that the time 
must come when they could be tried and 
punished, and I claiming that the time could 
not come except by a violation of their pa- 
role. I claimed that I gave them no politi- 
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cal privileges, but that I had a right, as 
military commander, to arrange terms of 
surrender which should protect the lives of 
those prisoners. I believe it is conceded by 
everybody that I had that right. I know 
that Mr. Lincoln conceded it at that time.” 

There we have the testimony of the vic- 
torious military leader that he strongly 
advocated that there be no prosecution and 
punishment of the Confederate leaders and 
that President Johnson, despite his predis- 
position to make them stand trial, finally 
came around to Grant's views. 

In order to appreciate fully the lasting 
significance of Grant's accomplishment in 
helping to dissuade Johnson from prosecut- 
ing and punishing Lee and the other Con- 
federate leaders it is necessary to recall first 
the conditions existing in the United States 
immediately after the Civil War and then the 
almost unbelievable strength and unity of 
all sections of the Nation when crises have 
arisen in later times. The years following 
the Civil War were indescribably trying ones 
for North and South alike. Both sides had 
just emerged from the bloodiest and cost- 
liest warfare in all recorded history. Their 
manpower and other resources were epent. 
As always, and particularly in internecine 
strife, there remained bitterness in the 
minds and hearts of many persons. The 
Federal Government was controlled by 
northerners who could inflict their will upon 
the vanquished South. The South was 
completely subdued, its plantations in ruins, 
and its morale at the lowest ebb. The action 
to which Johnson was inclined and which 
was being urged upon him by many persons 
of influence would have alienated the Sauth 
for all time. Many in the North would not 
only have refrained from censuring Grant if 
he acquiesced in punishment but would have 
found ample justification for such a course, 
It was only a man with the moral fiber of 
Grant who could have stood firm in insisting 
that the paroles be honored. 

We respect and admire Grant for his bril- 
Mance as a military leader. As a result of it 
the awful conflict was brought to an end 
with victory for the Federal Government. 
Who knows—who can even surmise—what 
would have become of this Nation if Grant 
had been defeated. Yes; Grant saved the 
Union by military success. To my mind his 
even greater success was the result of his 
magnanimity and forbearance at a time 
when it would have been easy to succumb 
to the popular clamor for reprisals. A mili- 
tarily victorious South might have welded 
together another strong Union, but a South 
disallusioned and embittered by postwar 
punishment might have foreclosed for too 
many years any hope of unity. 

Many of us today are aware, in an Intensely 
personal way, of what that unity has meant 
to this Nation and the world. We are the 
bulwark turning back the tide of atheistic 
communism that is threatening freedom- 
loving people everywhere. 

If, after having achieved final military 
victory in the Civil War, our leaders had not 
been successful in healing the wounds of 
that strife, this Nation would never have 
grown to be the modern mistress of the world 
that twice brought victory in world wars and 
is now leading the global fight against the 
tentacles of godless communism. If, for 
years after the end of the Civil War the 
North and South had remained embittered 
instead of joining together to rebuild and 
lay the foundation for the greatness this 
Nation ultimately found, the entire world 
today would be under the heel of some tyran- 
nical dictator—whether he be a kaiser, a 
fuehrer, or a commissar. The strength of 
our Nation which has enabled us to bring 
victory for ourselves and the allles had its 
foundation in the healing of the scars of the 
Civil War by the actions of our victorious 
generals, 
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One of the most remarkable Instances in 
modern times—indeed of all time—of the 
exercise of the spirit of Christian compassion 
by a victor in war was that demonstrated by 
General MacArthur in Japan after arms were 
laid down in World War II. 

The stubborn fanatical resistance, never 
before equaled in the history of warfare 
subsided and was forgotten. The terrible 
enmities and bitternesses were washed away. 
Under the superb guidance of this great 
American, a vanquished foe was rehabili- 
tated, made self-supporting, encouraged to 
establish a democratic government and 
maintain law and order. Firmness, humane- 
ness, impartiality, integrity, and good judg- 
ment were the characteristics of General 
MacArthur's administration that won him 
the respect, admiration, and genuine esteem 
of the Japanese people from the Emperor to 
the lowliest coolie. Through his influence 
this nation, lately our bitter foe, has become 
our principal Asiatic obstacle to communism. 

It is, of course, highly desirable that we 
carry out Logan's idea of setting aside a day 
each year to pay homage to those who have 
gone before us in the cause of liberty. We 
would be woefully remiss if we did not do 
so. But we would be dishonoring them if we 
sought no lesson from their glorious deeds 
and their noble character. Others before us 
have learned well from Lincoln and Grant. 
We, too, must profit from the valor and 
nobility of Grant, Eisenhower, and Mac- 
Arthur. 

This is a resourceful Nation in every sense 
of that word. We are blessed beyond all 
others with the richness of nature's re- 
sources, Not only our leaders, but the man 
in the street, are endowed with a nature 
capable of turning to advantage every situa- 
tion with which they are faced. The gener- 
osity of the GI was taken for granted by ally 
and foe, alike, but his resourcefulness was 
ever a matter of wonderment. That re- 
sourcefulness is born of an appreciation of 
our heritage and a firm will to protect and 
extend it in the face of d Š 
I believe that this is a propitious time to 
take stock nationally and individually to de- 
termine whether our actions now are in 
keeping with our national principles which 
so much need to be preserved. 

We are a strong nation, indeed, and we 
must always conserve that strength to use in 
defense of our principles. If we are to be 
worthy of our heritage we must not allow it 
to be dissipated. It it not unlimited. Mili- 
tary strength alone is not enough. Without 
moral stamina we would betray those whom 
we honor today. By example and persuation 
we must convince the rest of the world—on 
both side of the Iron Curtain—that we re- 
main a nation of God-fearing and God-loving 
people. Throughout our Nation's history we 
have had leaders who have expressed the 
ideals and truths upon which our Govern- 
ment is based and which we must ever strive 
to preserve. Those ideals are simple and 
plain and are as valid today as when they 
were first enunciated. They were set out first 
in our Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
and have been reiterated by word and deed 
by great Americans when the occasion de- 
manded in the course of time. 

The patriotic Continentals at Valley Forge 
and Brandywine were inflamed with the fire 
of those principles even before they were set 
on paper at Independence Hall. 

The heroes of Manassas, Antietam, and Ap- 
pomattox fought to preserve them and Lin- 
coln so eloquently memorialized them at the 
field of Gettysburg. 

Then a little more than half a century ago 
idealistic Americans left our shores to ex- 
tend those ideals to the people of Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. 

In World War I more than 2 million Ameri- 
can servicemen again sailed from these 
shores in the cause of freedom. 
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The enormity of the sacrifices made by 
gallant Americans all over the globe in World 
War II needs no recounting here, Words are 
inadequate to do it justice. 

As we take stock of our own sacrifices in 
money, resources, and human life in order 
that we might survive as a nation among 
those of the world, should we not again re- 
survey our own position on the international 
checkerboard. We led in the formation of the 
United Nations. We are probably its most in- 
fluential member. Through it, however, we 
and other peace-loving nations are current- 
ly unable to prevent one-member nation 
from threatening the peace of the world. 
Does this mean that there should be a re- 
alinement of the nations of the world who 
honestly and sincerely crave peace? Or does 
this mean that we should withdraw from the 
United Nations, fortify ourselves, and risk a 
combination of other nations against us, 
economically, militarily, or both? 

These are momentous questions and must 
some day be determined thoughtfully, firmly, 
dispassionately, and prayerfully. 

Today our Armed Forces are stationed in 
Korea and in many parts of the earth active- 
ly combating the forces of aggression or aid- 
ing in preventing hostile moves on the part 
of the aggressors. 

These ceremonies which were once con- 
fined to places within our own shores are now 
being held everywhere throughout the world 
The sun never sets on the white crosses 
marking the graves of heroic American serv- 
icemen everywhere on the face of the globe. 

We must cherish and nurture the memory 
and the example of those who have made our 
greatness possible. We must be true to them. 


Poverty and Communism: The Lesson 
of Guatemala 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Post of June 24 points up in convincing 
fashion several important lessons we 
should learn from the warfare now go- 
ing on in Guatemala. 

The first lesson should be familiar to 
us—that poverty and communism go 
hand and hand. In nations around the 
world where extremes of poverty exist, 
communism finds a ready breeding 
ground. Our program of foreign aid has 
neglected Latin America. In other parts 
of the world, point 4 has shown its value 
in enabling nations to make a start to- 
ward bringing poverty under control. 
I hope this wonderful program will be 
continued and extended, particularly in 
Latin America, as a shield against com- 
munism. 

The second lesson of Guatemala is 
that neglect by the United States of our 
proper interests in Latin America can be 
disastrous. The enlightened policy of 
this country toward Latin America that 
evolved during the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration went far toward increasing the 
economic and political self-reliance of 
our neighbors to the south. The work of 
Nelson Rockefeller as Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs was of especial 
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merit during this period, and Mr. Rocke- 
feller deserves commendation for con- 
tinuing this work under private auspices 
in recent years. 

Since the close of World War II we 
have neglected Latin America. Our pol- 
icy has become obscure to these nations. 
The economic and political progress of 
some of these nations has been impeded 
by lack of a clear-cut American policy. 
I hope that we can very soon take steps 
to clarify our policy toward Latin Ameri- 
ca so that they can resume their for- 
ward progress. 

The above-mentioned editorial fol- 
lows: 

Poverty AND COMMUNISM 


Either way the somewhat murky conflict 
in Guatemala turns out, as one correspond- 
ent has noted, the United States stands to 
get blamed. This is indicated by the vote of 
the Chilean Chamber of Deputies condemn- 
ing the revolt and expressing to the United 
States its grave preoccupation. However 
questionable the origin of the insurgent 
movement, it cannot be doubted that the 
Arbenz government in Guatemala has be- 
come a vehicle of Soviet imperialism. But 
the struggle in Guatemala is symbolic of the 
underlying discontent throughout Latin 
America, and it behooves this country in its 
own interest to take a closer look at some 
of the conditions that make Latin America 
such a fertile seedbed for Soviet designs. 

It would be foolish to think that many of 
the people of Guatemala, largely Indian in 
background; have any sympathy with com- 
Munism as such. Guatemala emerged in 
1944 from long years of oppression under the 
dictator, Jorge Ubico. Unquestionably there 
Was a good deal of idealism in the moyement 
for social reform, and the Mexican revolu- 
tion of 40 years ago was held up as an ex- 
ample, But the revolution miscarried when 
the leaders found that there was no ready 
alternative to Guatemala’s economic depend- 
ence on other countries, and they sought a 
scapegoat. 

Many of the sins charged against the 
United Fruit Co., were sins of the past; in 
recent years the company has paid good 
Wages and has promoted scientific agricul- 
ture, and it has shown itself willing to share 
its profits fairly. It was easy enough, how- 
ever, for demogogues to play native anti- 
foreignism and to blame foreign exploita- 
tion for Guatemala's poverty and other ills; 
and it was also easy for Soviet agents, playing 
upon the discontent of the students and in- 
tellectuals, to bend the movement to sult 
Communist purposes. 

The situation in Guatemala is different 
from that in other Latin American countries, 
but only in degree. Throughout the hemis- 
phere there is the same sort of resentment 
Over real or fancied economic exploitation, 
deriving from the fact that the production 
of raw materials is the primary industry. 
The Latin producer ls somewhat in the plight 
of the American farmer in that he has no 
Control over the final use or price of his 
Product, but in Latin America the producer 
cannot generally rely on a price-support sys- 
tem. Hence the concern in Chile over world 
Copper prices, the concern in Bolivia over tin 
Markets, the recent complaint in Costa Rica 
that the United Fruit Co. was bigger than 
the government, the hypersensitivity in a 
number of countries to criticism of coffee 
Prices, 

The plain fact is that since World War IT 
latin America has not kept pace with the 
remainder of the free world. During the 
War Latin American countries enjoyed guar- 
anteed markets at high prices. Since then 
they have seen the great bulk of American 
ald go elsewhere, and they have not under- 
Stood the urgency; they have seen us pour- 
ing out billions to Europe and Asia but 
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expecting Latin Americans to jump at the 
slogan of hemisphere solidarity. Grinding 

poverty and illiteracy remain the common 
denominator in much of Latin America. 
Many improvements have been made 
through technical assistance in agriculture, 
public health, and the like. But the im- 
provements have merely whetted the appe- 
tites of peoples newly awakened from a sort 
of economic peonage; and they have not 
been enough to prevent demagogs and mis- 
guided nationalists from directing the com- 
Plaint against the United States. 

There is no simple or easy answer to the 
problem, and any sensible approach must 
have the cooperation of the countries con- 
cerned. Latin American nations themselves 
bave complicated the difficulty by unreason- 
able restrictions on foreign investments. 
Certainly the solution is not in a dole. More 
technical assistance, more help in diversi- 
fying the economies, more aid in develop- 
ment projects that contribute directly to the 
welfare of the people, more rational Ameri- 
can trade policies—these are part of the 
answer. So, too, are enlightened policies by 
American firms such as the oil companies 
in Venezuela. 

But the problem is not wholly economic, 
it also is psychological and emotional. 
Former Assistant Secretary of State Cabot 
touched on an important consideration when 
he pointed out that the United States can- 
not be placed in a position of resisting social 
reforms, If we hope to divert the people of 
Latin America from false panaceas, we must 
have something positive to offer in their 
stead. Somehow we must persuade the Latin 
Americans, with a lot more vigor than we 
haye hitherto employed, that we are not 
dedicated to the status quo, and that we 
are sincerely anxious to help them better 
their lot. Poverty does not automatically 
make communism, but it is a strong ally 
when an international conspiracy stands 
ready to exploit it. That is the real lesson 
of Guatemala. 


Markham Ferry Project 
SPEECH 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 119) to provide 
for the construction of the Markham Ferry 
project on the Grand River in Oklahoma by 
the Grand River Dam Authority, an instru- 
mentality of the State of Oklahoma. 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to correct a statement made by the 
chairman. The project is located in the 
district of my colleague, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. EpmMonpson], who 
will discuss the project in detail. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say for 
the information of the committee that 
if there is any opposition to this bill from 
any of the areas, private or public, State 
or Federal, I have not heard anything 
about it: The bill passed the Senate 
unanimously, It came from our com- 
mittee unanimously. Insofar as I know, 
it is in accord with the policy of the 
present administration and the wishes 
of everyone concerned in this type of 
project. I hope the committee will go 
along with the bill so that we can dis- 
pose of it in due time today, 
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1954 Platform of the Democratic Party of 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include the 1954 platform of the Demo- 
cratic Party of Massachusetts, a splendid 
platform of promises drafted under the 
chairmanship of my close friend, State 
Senator John E. Powers, Democratic 
leader of the Massachusetts State 
Senate: 

1954 PLATFORM OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
PREAMBLE 

We, the Democrats of Massachusetts, in 
convention assembled proclaim our pride in 
the contributions of our party to the wel- 
fare and the security of the citizenry of our 
Commonwealth and Nation. 

We, the Democrats of Massachusetts, salute 
the vision and leadership which has charac- 
terized the administrations of members of 
our party in the Government of.our Con- 
monwealth and our Nation. 

We, the Democrats of Massachusetts, hail 
the integrity of our former platforms, and 
the fidelity to their stated principles exem- 
plified by the talented and courageous pub- 
lic servants whom we have given to our 
Commonwealth and our Nation. 

We, the Democrats of Massachusetts, in 
this, the preprimary convention of the year 
1954, issue as a component part of this our 
platform, a sincere denunciation of the poli- 
cies of the present Republican administra- 
tion in our Commonwealth and in our Na- 
tion. 

We protest, as Democrats and as citizens, 
the policies which have reduced our Nation 
from its proud status as the mighty bulwark 
against the engulfment of human dignity, 
to the plight of an ineffectual, vacillating 
giant chained by the links of misdirection, 
indecision, and unsound expediency. 

We, as Democrats but particularly as citi- 
zens, denounce as alien to our most funda- 
mental doctrines, the return to the policy 
of enrichment of the few at the expense of 
the many. 

We, as Democrats and as citizens, publicly 
state our revulsion at the spectacle of the 
foremost Nation of the earth, retarded in 
the fulfillment of its destiny as the impreg- 
nable fortress of liberty and the militant 
bastion of freedom, by the puny quest for 
personal favor and recognition of the palace 
guard competing with the membership of 
the Republican Party in the legislative halls, 

We, as Democrats and as citizens, public- 
ly label the present Republican administra- 
tion in the Commonwealth as inept, heart- 
Jess, unfair, unscrupulous, deceitful and 
fraudulent, basely motivated by a passion 
for power and self-enrichment, conspicuous- 
ly devoid of a sense of justice, and obviously 
unaware of the fundamental intendments, 
aims and purposes of government—the elim- 
ination of need, the providing of services, the 
protection of its citizens, and the promo- 
tion of human dignity in accordance with 
the principles of enlightened social con- 
sciousness. 

We, the Democratic Party of Massachu- 
setts, in convention assembled in this city 
and county of Worcester, confident that our 
party is to be entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the Government of the Common- 
wealth for the next 2 years do hereby adopt, 
proclaim, and publish this. 
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` DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 
I. National affairs 


We regret that we must record the disap- 
pointment and dismay with which the vast 
majority of our fellow Americans contem- 
plate the “mess” which the present Repub- 
lican administration has made in attempting 
to conduct the affairs of our National Goy- 
ernment. In the face of the worldwide 
atheistic conspiracy of Russian communism, 
a conspiracy recognized everywhere as the 
greatest menace of all time, not only to our 
liberties and way of life, but to the survival 
of western civilization itself, the promised 
great crusade of the Republican Party 
falters, hedges, and fails, It fails because 
of the lack of firm leadership, because of 
divided counsels, because of ill-considered 
and unsure policies both foreign and do- 
mestic, because of subversion of the national 
interest to political expediency, because of 
fear—fear among Republicans of themselves 
and of one another, fear on the part of their 
leaders to assert, and resolutely to defend 
the greatness and invincibllity of this power- 
ful Republic, 

The “slogan-creating” Republican Party 
has given to the American people a 1954 
version of 3-D Government, namely: a gov- 
ernment of disappointment, a government 
of discouragement, a government of despair, 

By way of contrast we refer, for studious 
consideration, to the record of prior Demo- 
cratic administrations. As a result of the 
wise and successful policies of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, brought to full measure during 
the Presidency of Harry 8. Truman, this 
present Republican administration inherited 
a national economy which in wealth, produc- 
tion, full employment, high wage scales and 
national and per capita incomes has never 
been equaled in history. 

The Democratic administrations respected, 
and preserved inviolate, the constitutional 
divisions of powers, which the Republicans 
have conspicuously failed to do. We pledge 
ourselves to restore harmony and efficiency 
to the coordinate branches of Government, 
by observing the spirit as well as the letter 
of the Constitution. 

The Truman doctrine, the Marshall plan, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
point-4 program, all Democratic administra- 
tion policies, were timely and effective in 
checking the march of Russian communism. 

The Republican administration promised 
liberation of the enslaved peoples of Poland, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, and other Com- 
munist-dominated countries to give freedom 
and independence to their people. 

They made promises of liberation, prom- 
ises now forgotten and silently repudiated. 
We Democrats wonder how our Americans 
of Polish, Lithuanian, and other bloods, 
whose people are dominated by vicious Com- 
munist dictators, feel In the knowledge that 
the promises given during the campaign 
have been completely broken and, in fact, 
forgotten. 

Im contrast, the Democratic national ad- 
ministration recognized, and fearlessly faced, 
the menace of Red totalitarian aggression in 
Greece, Turkey, Israel, Iran, and in Korea, 
and moved with firmness and courage to 
safeguard, protect, and defend the security 
of these nations. We are proud of the role 
played by these same administrations in a 
now historic election in which, through the 
invaluable ald of the famous letter-writing 
campaign, initiated and carried to success by 
American citizens of Italian ancestry, Italy 
and the Eternal City of Rome were saved from 
Red Communist desecration, 

The Democratic Party recognizes the sinis- 
ter purposes and objectives of communism— 
to conquer all countries and to enslave all 
peoples. We recognize the only thing the 
Communists respect is what they fear, and 
that is military power, strength, and force 
greater than they themselves possess, The 
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Democratic Party stands for such a military 
organization. 

We remind the Republican Party of the 
undeniable fact that the only Communists 
and subversives who have been prosecuted 
and conyicted since 1932 have been prosecut- 
ed and convicted by the Democratic admin- 
istrations, and by none other, until recently. 

We remind the Republican Party that it 
was the Democratic Gov, Paul A. Dever who 
signed the bill outlawing the Communist 
Party in Massachusetts as of November 17, 
1961. 

We pledge our continued support to all 
duly constituted agencies in their legitimate 
efforts to weed out and get rid of subversive 
or communistic types, both within and with- 
out the Government. We of the Democratic 
Party have defended, are pledged to defend, 
and will continue to defend the eternal truth 
that is ours and the freedom that we love. 

II. Foreign affairs 

In foreign policy, we call for a return to 
those policies of strength, dignity, courage, 
and unity which built up the power and reso- 
lution of the free nations in the years after 
the war, and administered a decisive check 
to the imperialistic aggression of Soviet com- 
munism. 

In the past yeot and a half we have seen a 
steady weakening of the international posi- 
tion of the United States. 

Rash and reckless administration policies 
have weakened our system of alliances, have 
slashed the size of the Army, have reduced 
the planned buildup of our Air Force, have 
sought to substitute inflammatory language 
in foreign relations for calm and confident 
strength. 

In 1953 the Democrats in Congress voted 
for 143 air wing groups and a powerful Air 
Force by late 1955. The Republican policy 
was 120 air wing groups, which policy the 
Republicans in Congress adopted. The Re- 
publican policy this year is 137 air wing 
groups to be built up by latter 1957. This 
constitutes an admission on the part of the 
Republican Party that they were wrong last 
year and the Democrats were right. 

The Republican policy this year Is to re- 
duce our Army and Navy. In the reduction 
of our Air Force, only last year, the Republi- 
cans admit they were wrong. They can be 
wrong this year in the proposed reduction of 
our Army and Navy. 

The Democratic Party stands for powerful 
military forces in the air, on land, and on 
sea, not only for offensive purposes, but for 
defensive purposes. 

The Democratic Party stands for the best 
defenses possible to protect our shores, our 
people, and our cities. 

The Democratic Party stands for a power- 
ful America, spiritually and militarily. 

The inner divisions and paralysis of a party 
which cannot govern haye clothed our for- 
eign policy in the straitjacket of inflexibility. 
The Republican Party today cannot move in 
foreign policy—as in Indochina, where it 
cannot develop a bipartisan foreign policy 
between its own major factions. 

The crisis in Indochina is the climax of 
months of Republican words and waste, the 
direct result of peace without honor, instead 
of using the months before the fall of Dien 
Bien Phu to strengthen southeast Asia 
through bullding up our own power and 
through consolidating our ties with our Asian 
and European friends, the administration 
spent this precious time cutting back our 
defense budget, and the taxes necessary to 
support such a budget, reducing our ground 
forces, frightening and alienating our allies, 
both in Asia and Europe, and brandishing 
futile and irrelevant slogans about instan- 
taneous atomic retaliation. 

Idle boasts about capturing the initiative 
are no substitute for intelligence, resolution, 
and collective strength, 
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We call for a return to the bipartisan for- 
eign policy of the Truman administration 
and a sincere effort to deal realistically with 
the problems facing this Nation, without 
subverting the ideals of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution, 

III. Point 4 


In Asia, Africa, the Middle East, the Pa- 
cific, and much of Latin America there are 
perhaps a billion and a half men, women, 
and children for whom varying degrees of 
poverty, hunger, disease, and ignorance are 
the typical way of life. 

These people are now awakened to de- 
mand these minimum conditions of decent 
living to which surely all human beings are 
entitled. 

They are in revolt against feudalistic con- 
trol of their lands, they wish to be free to 
run their own affairs at the expense, if need 
be, of suffering from their own mistakes. 

We Democrats pledge our support to these 
emerging nations as well as our aid to their 
undeveloped areas. To do so is not only in 
the Interest of these people themselves, but 
is in the enlightened and practical self- 
interest of those who cherish freedom in 
the struggle against Communist aggression, 
By helping them to become more prosper- 
ous we become more prosperous ourselves, 

We call for the immediate end of parti- 
tion of Ireland. The last remnants of for- 
mer British outrages against a long-suf- 
fering people should be removed and with- 
drawn at once. 


IV. Hydroelectric and atomic power 


Since taking office the Republican Party 
has shown itself to be the subservient tool 
of the predatory interests which wish to 
monopolize the means of producing and dis- 
tributing electric light and power. This is 
all too evident from their recent efforts to 
weaken TVA by withholding appropriations 
and by the failure to reappoint Gordon R. 
Clapp as chairman. It is also from their 
efforts to turn over to private industry the 
development of atomic power. As a result 
of the latter, the United States appears to 
be falling behind their development of 
atomic power for civilian uses, 

We therefore favor— 

1. The condition of governmental control 
of atomic energy in the interests of all the 
people. 

2. The establishment of a New England 
Regional Authority similar to the TVA to 
plan and develop multipurpose projects for 
hydroelectric power, flood control, soil con- 
servation, reforestation, and allied activities. 

3. Development of the Connecticut and 
Merrimack Rivers and the Passamaquoddy 
Basin. 

4. The establishment of atomic research 
facilities for both military and peaceful 
purposes in Massachusetts because of the 
extraordinary concentration of highly skilled 
scientific and medical talent in the Com- 
monwealth. 

5. The location of processing plants for 
atomic materials in the Commonwealth in 
view of the abundant supply of skilled labor, 
abundant water supply, and skillful tech- 
niclans. 

6. The redressing by the Federal Govern- 
ment of the injustice done New England in 
the construction elsewhere than New Eng- 
land of federally financed public power fa- 
cilities by now giving New England priority 
in the program for generation of electricity 
by atomic power, 

V. Labor plank 


We believe in the dignity of labor and the 
right of individuals to join labor unions for 
collective bargaining free from Interference, 
restraint, or coercion from the employer. 
We believe in free collective bargaining. We 
believe that a free labor movement is essen- 
tial to democracy and the free enterprise 
system. 
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We are reminded of the unfulfilled prom- 
ise of the Republican Party to amend the 
Taft-Hartley Act in a workable and satis- 
factory way. There is only one way to write 
a workable and satisfactory labor law and 
that is to repeal the present law and to enact 
simultaneously a fair law, a good law. 

We are reminded also of the Republican 

of greater prosperity, of the hard 
dollar, of lower prices, of greater purchasing 
power. None of them has materialized. 

Instead of the promised lower prices, our 
people are paying higher prices for food. 

Instead of greater prosperity, we have close 
to 4 million persons unemployed in the 
United States with approximately 150,000 
unemployed in the Commonwealth. 

VI. Agriculture 


Any realistic appraisal of our economy 
must recognize that we cannot remain pros- 
perous if our farmers are not sharing in the 
prosperity of this Nation. 

We pledge our support to a sensible farm 
price-support program to insure a stable 
agricultural economy. 

Recognizing the vital importance of the 
production of food and fiber ùs it affects the 
future security of our great Commonwealth, 
this convention supports an agricultural pro- 
gram which will maintain our agricultural 
population on a wage level with other seg- 
ments of industry. 

To secure the continued production of 
quality foods at reasonable consumer prices 
We recommend a vigorous program of sales 
promotion of Massachusetts farm products 
instituted by and acquiesced in by the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Agriculture. We 
Tecommend a program which will bring new 
hope to our farm people who for the past 2 
years have suffered depressed and disastrous 
price levels. 

VII. State administration 


With justifiable pride we direct the atten- 
tion of our fellow citizens to the great rec- 
ord of accomplishment of the Democratic 
administrations of Gov. Paul A. Dever, from 
1948 to 1952. No other administration has 
done so much to restore Massachusetts to 
its historic role as the great leader of demo- 
cratic government in this great democratic 
Union of sovereign States. 

Alert, always, to the needs and problems 
of the hour, democratic administrations, 
motivated by impulses that spring from the 
heart and guided by sure and sound govern- 
mental principles, have pushed forward, with 
courage and with faith, to solve the prob- 
lems of those who toll, to assist the unfortu- 
nate, the afflicted, and the poor, to safeguard 
the health and the lives of mothers and little 
children, to correct and guide the wayward 
and the delinquent, to shelter the homeless, 
and to assist all those, who, through no fault 
of theirs, find themselves in need. The last 
Democratic administration accomplished 
more, along these lines, than did all its Re- 
Publican predecessors in 50 years. 

We condemn the Republican adminis- 
tration in Washington for: 

(a) Wiping out New England regional 
Offices of various Federal agencies. 

(b) Heartless and unwarranted reductions 
in civilian personnel. 

(c) Failure to assign contracts and work 
for labor distressed communities in Massa- 
chusetts. 

(d) Taking repair work away from the 

Naval Shipyard. 

(e) Failure to give proper consideration 
to the Quincy yard of the Bethlehem Ship- 
. building Co. 

(f) The attempt to close Murphy General 
Army Hospital. 

(g) Ignoring other justifiable considera- 
tions of Massachusetts and its business and 
Workers, 

Though confronted, always, with Repub- 
ican opposition, the Democratic Party has 
Written into the statutes of this Common- 
Wealth the great body of just, humane and 
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progressive legislation which exists today. 
The Democratic Party has consistently ad- 
vanced the welfare of all citizens, regardless 
of race, creed, or color. It will continue to 
follow in this path and to support these 
principles. 

The Democratic Party will. continue to 
advance the great, intelligently planned and 
economically executed highway program 
initiated and largely completed under the 
administration of Gov. Paul A. Dever. This 
great program has opened all sections of 
the Commonwealth to safe, pleasurable, and 
time-saving travel. It has attracted to this 
State not only those who desire to enjoy 
our unequalled vacation and recreational 
facilities, but, also, and more important, it 
has been the greatest inducement to the 
location of new industries and new mer- 
cantile and business establishments within 
our borders. Safe and rapid transportation 
was the correct answer to the needs of the 
business community. Gov. Paul A. Dever 
supplied the answer. His highway program, 
combined with other modern developments, 
has provided the friendly and cooperative 
business climate which employers of our 
great pool of skilled labor have a right to 
expect from a progressive State government. 

VIII. The Herter administration 


Never, in the history of our Democratic 
Party, have we found it so necessary to 
condemn an administration for conducting 
the affairs of state for partisan political ad- 
vantage. We charge that the present Re- 
publican administration on Beacon Hill is 
the most politically minded administration 
in the whole history of this Commonwealth. 
Its leaders have deliberately delayed, until 
this election year, any attempt to put into 
effect the glittering promises they made dur- 
ing their fraudulent campaign to establish 
themselves in power. 

They could have enacted, in 1953, some 
program of salary and wage increases for 
State employees, as they had promised to do. 
But not until this election year did they 
propose any such program, and even now, 
their program is not only unsatisfactory to 
State employees generally, but their sched- 
ule of wage adjustments actually proposes 
to reduce the wages of many of the lowest 
paid State workers. 

They neglected, during all of 1953, to turn 
a shovel, to make any attempt to put Into 
effect the programs and the plans for needed 
public buildings, for housing for the mental- 
ly ill, and for others entitled to public as- 
sistance. Though the bond issues have been 
approved and the monies appropriated for 
these and other reforms during the prior 
Democratic administration, this Republican 
administration has delayed, until this elec- 
tion year, to make the slightest endeavor 
to implement the plans and to expend the 
moneys necessary to promote and advance 
the general welfare. 

They abandonded their outrageous gerry- 
mander of congressional redistricting because 
they feared repudiation in this election year. 

We defy the Republican administration 
of Goy. Christian A. Herter to disprove a 
single charge in this most serious indict- 
ment. 

Elected by a campaign of misrepresenta- 
tion and deceit, by unrestrained and unscru- 
pulous charges of fraud and corruption, not 
one of which charges they have even at- 
tempted to sustain, the present leaders of 
the Republican Party are prepared, today, 
to renew the same election tactics, to con- 
tinue the same charges, and to endeavor 
again to blind the voter to their own fail- 
ures, their own inefficiency, their own mis- 
management of State affairs. 

But the people cannot be fooled all of the 
time. They will throw out this Republican 
administration which has been found un- 
worthy of our great Commonwealth. They 
will return the Democratic Party to power 
in all branches of government, 
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The Democratic Party pledges itself to re- 
sume the forward-looking and statesman- 
like program which the advent of the present 
Republican administration interrupted and 


delayed. 
IX. Housing 

We condemn: 

(a) The present administration for its 
failure to initiate the low rent housing pro- 
gram for elderly persons in 1953 at the time 
of the passage of the legislation. 

(b) The present administration for per- 
mitting public financing of present veterans 
housing program with 6 percent loans and 
large premiums thereby providing a bounty 
of tax-exempt income to large investment 
houses. 

(c) The present administration for fail- 
ure to authorize any construction under the 
presently authorized $25 million program of 
additional veterans housing for low-income 
familles of veterans and and for adopting 
such strict standards for local housing 
authority applications that a program is al- 
most impossible. 

We favor: 

(a) A housing program of State-guaran- 
teed loans for veterans and low-income fami- 
lies at an interest rate substantially equal 
to the State rate of borrowing money, to 
permit purchase of single family homes in 
cooperation with Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration inspections. 

(b) A program of rental housing for low- 
income aged persons of at least $25 million. 

(c) Amendment of the present veterans 
housing laws to provide housing for low- 
income families of veterans to permit oc- 
cupancy by all low-income families eligible 
for same, and to relax the standards of ap- 
proving applications by cities and towns to 
permit construction of the presently author- 
ized $25 million program which is 
down because the present administration 
requires a 3-to-1 ratio of eligible applica- 
tions before approving applications by cities 
and towns and permitting construction. 

(d) Taking advantage of the present good 
bond market by placing all veterans’ hous- 
ing loans under the present program into 
permanent bonds instead of continuing 
temporary financing which is subject to the 
fluctuation of the bond market. 

(e) Some system of control over local 
zoning and planning regulations to prevent 
local communities from placing such bur- 
densome requirements in planning and 
zoning that it becomes impossible to build 
low-cost private housing at prices within 
the reach of the working family. 

(í) Rent control. 


X. Reform of legislative procedure 


We condemn the Republican policy of 
flaunting the guaranty of the Constitution 
by holding in the Committee on Rules over 
400 legislative proposals, without granting 
the right of free American expression on 
their merits. Their action constitutes a 
violation of express provisions of the consti- 
stitution of the Commonwealth. 

Reform of legislative procedure is im- 
perative. Chief among these important bills 
which should be reported out and passed is 
the usury and small-loan bills which would 
eliminate vicious lending practices and ex- 
orbitant Interest rates which are rampant 
in Massachusetts today and which victimize 
those least able to afford it. 


XI. Civil liberties and civil rights 


In respect to civil rights both nationally 
and in Massachusetts, the Democratic Party 
has made equality of opportunity not an 
ideal to be sought but a reality to be prac- 
ticed. Since any impairment of equality 
through segregation or discrimination con- 
stitutes not only an act of injustice to the 
victim, but an assault upon those basic 
beliefs that have sustained our Institutions 
and defined our national character, and 
since nothing so gives the lie to Communist 
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propaganda charges as and effective 
administration of laws which prohibit dis- 
crimination and segregation when based on 
race, creed, color, and national origin, we 
recommend the boldness and imagination 
with which this evil has been outlawed in 
Massachusetts under a Democratic admin- 
istration as a model for the rest of the Na- 
tion, It is our firm determination to sup- 
port legislation which eliminates discrimi- 
nation in employment, in admission to edu- 
cational institutions, in public housing, in 
hotels and restaurants, or that based on 
racial or religious grounds. 

We affirm our opposition to all forms of 
totalitarianism whether Communist, Fas- 
cist, or any other as destroyers of human 
equality and liberty, and as menaces to the 
establishment of world peace. We cannot 
separate our obligations to combat totali- 
tarlanism and preserve and enhance demo- 
cratic freedom. 

In the struggle for freedom and security 
we must be careful we do not sacrifice our 
individual liberties guaranteed us by the 
Constitution. 

At the same time we must recognize that 
these rights carry obligations with them. 

XII. Redistricting 

We believe the question of the apportion- 
ment of the congressional districts to be one 
which should be scientifically approached in 
order that the following results be ob- 
tained: 

1. A division into districts which would 
not vary in population by more than 5 per- 
cent from an ideal figure arrived at by di- 
viding the total population of the State by 
the number of districts. 

2. Districts which would be contiguous 
and compact. 

3. Districts which would keep every city 
(except Boston) within one congressional 
district. 

The redistricting plan proposed in the 
1954 session of the general court by the Re- 
publican-controlled Commission on Con- 
gressional Districts failed to meet any of the 
above standards and was so preposterous that 
it could not even pass a Republic-controlied 
legislature. We recommend a constitutional 
amendment providing that no city of this 
Commonwealth which has a less number of 
legal voters than the numerical quota for 
a State senatorial district, shall be divided 
for redistricting purposes. 

A constitutional amendment to provide 
that there shall be 240 single representative 
districts in this Commonwealth. 


XIII. Automobile insurance classification 


We recommend: 

1. The repudiation and repeal of the 60- 
percent surtax on drivers of motor vehicles 
under the age of 25 years. This unfair and 
inequitable system of making the youth of 
this Commonwealth pay an additional 60- 
percent premium on their compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance is not supported or sub- 
stantiated by statistical data, It was a case 
where the special interests, to wit, the insur- 
ance companies wanted an additional $5 
million dollars, and they assessed it against 
the youth of this State. This plan has the 
blessings of Governor Herter. 

2. The adoption of an order whereby the 
Commonwealth will setup and maintain 
within the division of insurance a rating 
bureau of its own. Today the Massachusetts 
Rating Bureau which provides the insurance 
commissioner with the necessary data upon 
which he promulgates automobile insurance 
rates is privately owned and controlled and 
maintained by the insurance companies. 

XIV. Medical and dental schools, other 

health needs 

We repeat our 1952 platform on this im- 
portant matter. One of the most priceless 
possessions of mankind is good health. A 
large segment of our population does not 
enjoy that blessing. Chronic diseases such 
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as heart disease, arteriosclerosis, high-blood 
pressure, neryous disorders, arthritis, kidney 
disease, cancer, diabetes, and asthma, among 
others—victimize many of our citizens. 
Chronic diseases in Massachusetts account 
for nearly $150 million loss in income 
annually. 

Statistics show that more than one-half 
of the chronically Ul are under 45 years of 
age; 16 percent of them are under 25; 75 
percent of them are in the productive years 
between 15 and 64. s 

We hail Governor Dever for recommending 
the erection of a 600-bed chronic disease 
hospital, in the Forest Hills section of Boston 
to care for all-citizens of the Commonwealth 
stricken with a chronic disorder, This laud- 
able accomplishment has been destroyed by 
the present Republican governor, who has 
changed this hospital into a clinic. 

There is an acute shortage of trained prac- 
titioners in the medical profession in Mass- 
achusetts. 

There is a greater shortage of dentists. 

There is an alarming lack of trained nurs- 
es, especially in the Greater Boston area, 

Health agencies are scattered in separate 
locations, thereby causing an obvious lack of 
coordination among them. 

Many sane, elderly citizens, suffering from 
chronic diseases, are now hospitalized in 
mental hospitals. 

In the 48 States, Massachusetts ranks 
fortieth in terms of family doctors. Figures 
also indicate that of the 3042 such doctors, 
48 percent are graduates of schools which 
have since been closed. Records indicate 
further that approximately 15 percent of In- 
terns and 10 percent of the residents in 
Massachusetts hospitals are graduates of 
foreign medical schools and not more than 
one-fifth of these will ever be admitted to 
private practice. 

The three private medical schools in the 
Boston area drew students largely from be- 
yond Massachusetts’ borders. 

Although Massachusetts has 4 percent of 
the total number of dentists in the United 
States, they are disproportionately distrib- 
uted among our communities. They are 
higher than average age of dentists—there 
is a very high incidence of dental disease in 
our population, and there is an annual de- 
cline in the number of practicing dentists. 

We hail the magnificent undertaking of 
former Governor Devers, which called for 
the establishment of these much needed 
institutions, which would actually be lo- 
cated within quick commuting distance from 
Boston, and on a single tract of land, on 
which would be a State medical and health 
center, containing an 800-bed chronic dis- 
ease hospital, a medical school, dental school, 
school for nurses, a 200-bed tuberculosis 
hospital and a single integrated administra- 
tion bullding for all allied State health agen- 
cles. This is our aim and we pledge ourselves 
to its fulfillment, 

XV. Efficiency in State government 

Under Governor Dever a sincere start has 
been made in the direction of a comprehen- 
sive reorganization of State departments 
through the creation of the special commis- 
sion on the structure of State government 
which he recommended and signed into law. 

We reaffirm our previous position in advo- 
cating sound organization to effect more 
efficient, responsible, and economic opera- 
tion, 

XVI. Election laws’ revision 

Democracy begins with the registration of 
the voter. Every avenue of convenience 
should be left open to the unregistered and 
prospective voter to perform this civic duty. 
We condemn the Republican Party in this 
State, for reducing the registration period by 
12 days when it was last in control of the 
entire legislature and the gubernational of- 
fice and we condemn it since then for re- 
peatedly blocking attempts of the Demo- 
cratic Party to restore them. 
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Four separate efforts have been made at 
restoration, but on each occasion the en- 
deavor has been blocked by the Republican- 
controlled senate. 

We reaffirm our previous position. This 
and other election reforms can only be 
achieved, however, by the election of a ma- 
jority of Democrats in both branches of the 
legislature. 

Once again, we stand foursquare for the 
elimination of the vicious gerrymander. Re- 
apportionment of congressional districts to 
provide equitable representation and com- 
munity interest and in conformity with the 
Constitution has been scoffed at by the Re- 
publican house and senate. 

The Republican Party too long has been 
able to hold congressional seats which do not 
belong to it by encouraging its senators to 
sit on their hands when this important mat- 
ter is before the body in utter nullification 
of the constitution and laws of the Com- 
monwealth. This evil practice must end. 
To secure its abolition, the Democratic Party 
must prevail in November. 

Counting of ballots during the progress 
of an election, as presently permitted in 
towns of the Commonwealth, is another un- 
toward practice that should be halted. The 
sacredness of the ballot should be held in- 
violate. The Democratic Party pledges it- 
self to support legislation forbidding the 
opening of ballot- boxes during polling hours. 

It further takes a position in support of 
proposals establishing a statewide uniformity 
in police listings and in plant registrations. 

We favor legislation providing for: 

1. Bipartisan boards of registrars of voters 
in all cities and towns. 

2. Bipartisan count of ballots in all of the 
204 single precinct towns which by statute 
now can have the ballots counted by the 
selectmen and town clerk even though all 
of them are Republicans. 

3. A count and record in each precinct of 
all unused ballots in elections, and a count 
of all unused ballots in recounts. 

4. The outright repeal from our statutes 
of the un-American system known as P, R. 
XVII. State labor recommendations 

We favor: 

1. A $1 minimum wage for all persons 
with time and one-half in excess of 40 hours 
per week and 8 hours per day. 

2. Compulsory sickness disability insur- 
ance with a State fund. 

3. An increase from $25 to $35 per week in 
unemployment compensation benefits. 

4. Reemployment rights for injured 
workers. 

5. Workmen's compensation benefits equal 
to two-thirds of the injured workers’ aver- 
age wages; and subsistence payments ad-. 
justed to the fluctuations in living costs to 
injured workers and their families. Same 
to be integrated under a State-operated pro- 
gram of workmen's compensation. 

6. An investigation of insurance companies 
engaged in workmen's compensation and 
automobile insurance. 

7. Increases in salaries for schoolteachers 
with a $3,000 minimum. 

8. A labor representative on the depart- 
ment of public utilities trained in labor re- 
lations and consumer problems. 

9. An adequate flat salary increase across 
the board for all State employees. 

10. A graduated State income tax and a 
complete overhauling of out antiquated and 
inequitable tax structure. Unequivocal op- 
position to a general sales tax and other re- 
gressive forms of taxation. 

11. Election day a half holiday. 

12. Strengthening and better policing of 
minimum wage and of the child-labor laws, 
including the school-attendance law and 
correction of abuses under the industrial 
homework laws. 


XVIII. Judiciary 


We deplore as needless and unnecessary 
the creation of eight Juvenile Justices as an 
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expensive experiment under the guise of a 
corrective approach, but in reality a pros- 
titution of justice for political gain. Termed 
in its proper light as a $500,000 needless 
expenditure of the people’s money for life 
tenure of gubernatorial babysitters. 

The judges authorized by this bill will 
be required to perform duties far beyond the 
scope of their experience. For example, the 
Judge of the Berkshire, Franklin, Hampshire, 
and Hampden Counties will be faced with 
all of the juvenile-delinquency problems and 
with the requirement to coordinate youth 
activity in a district which is 65 miles from 
one end to the other which contains 75 
towns and 6 cities with a population of 600,- 
000 persons. 

We believe that more recreational activity, 
particularly in congested areas, such as su- 
pervised playground programs, is the pre- 
ventlve medicine. A greater concentration 
of recreational facilities for the family unit 
is sorely needed. This administration has 
neglected to recognize the need, but has 
promoted a false philosophy of promises, 
but no action. 

We recommend widening of the scope of 
activities of the Youth Service Board, with 
larger appropriations for supervised recrea- 
tional activities. 

We urge a frontal assault on the present 
problem, not a rear-guard action after the 
battle has been lost. 

These problems can best be solved by 
fudges in the local districts who are close 
to the people of their district and to their 
districts’ problems. The Republican legisla- 
tion was an example of patronage at any 
cost, 8 

We laud the Hearst publications for its 
editorial expressions against this wasteful 
expenditure, 

XIX. McCarran-Walter Immigration Act 


We pledge continued revision of our im- 
Migration and naturalization laws to do 
away with any unjust and unfair practices 
against national groups which have con- 
tributed some of our best citizens. We will 
eliminate distinctions between native-born 
and naturalized citizens. We want no 
second-class citizens in free America. We 
are unalterably opposed to and we demand 
the repeal of the iniquitous McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act. 

XX, Boston 


We reaffirm the sympathetic attitude of 
the Massachusetts Democratic Party toward 
the problems of Boston. Boston is the 
Capital city of Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land and its economic health is essential to 
the economic health of the Commonwealth. 

We shall continue our efforts to rejuve- 
Nate the historic city of Boston and restore 
it to its former glory. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES G. OAKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following statement 
made by me before the House Committee 
on Rules concerning the St. Lawrence 
Seaway: 

Mr, Chairman, I doubt that it has been 
made crystal clear to all of the members of 
the Rules Committee that the only issue 
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facing the Congress of the United States to- 
day, and this committee at the moment, is 
the decision as to whether we shall let Can- 
ada build the locks and the canals in the 
International Rapids section on Canadian 
soil as a result of inaction on our part, or 
whether by the positive approval of the 
Wiley-Dondero bill and the consent of the 
Canadian Government we shall be allowed 
to build these locks and canals on American 
soil in northern New York State. 

The bill before the Rules Committee does 
not create the seaway. That decision has 
already been made by Canada. It merely 
changes the location of these limited facil- 
ities from the north side of the river in 
Canada to the south side and inside the 
United States for a relmbursable investment 
of $105 million, 

Since the money will be returned to the 
Federal Government together with interest 
and at no ultimate cost to the American 
taxpayer, we shall acquire permanent and 
perpetual control, equal in effect with the 
control exercised by Canada, of this very 
vital artery of commerce and defense. 

Why is it desirable to have these facilities 
on American soil? The reasons on which 
the Eisenhower administration, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the National Security 
Council reached a unanimous decision on 
this bill are briefly these: 

This is a vital and strategic waterway that 
leads directly to the heartland of the United 
States. No nation has ever voluntarily for- 
feited control of a major waterway. Witness 
the struggles still going on regarding the 
Suez Canal and the controversy that raged 
for 50 years between Great Britain and the 
United States about the control of the Pan- 
ama Canal before construction was under- 
taken, 

The people of the United States will pay 
for the seaway in any event as the major 
share of the traffic will be of United States 
origin or destination, We shall pay for the 
project through navigation tolls. It is de- 
sirable to own a portion of it, since we are 
paying for it anyway. 

In this atomic age; Inspection of foreign 
ships coming into the heartland of the 
United States may become very important. 
The United States should have a say in this 
matter. We can acquire this authority by 
controlling the International Rapids locks 
and canals, before the ships gét into United 
States territory. 

The United States should have a say, I 
believe, in the arrangements to protect the 
seaway against sabotage and military action. 
When built, the seaway will become strategic 
whether it is on the Canadian side or the 
United States side. We shall have a better 
chance of making our interest heard if we 
have control over a part of It. 

In the event of different neutral or bel- 
ligerent status between the United States 
and Canada in the case of any emergency 
or possible war, rights of entry and naviga- 
tion, if subject to investigation, a controversy 
could be more favorably adjudicated if we 
were actual participants in the project. 

In the event of capacity operation of the 
seaway, the determination of priorities may 
become important. Control of a portion of 
the seaway will give us an effective voice 
and permit protection of United States 
interests, 

In the determination of tolls, the United 
States will have a partner’s voice instead of 
merely being in the position of a pleader 
before the tribunals of another nation. 

Last, but not least, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, it is an example to the world of 
two great neighboring democracies working 
cooperatively and harmoniously together as 
we have for the past 140 years. We owe this 
cooperation to our great and good neighbor 
to the north, the Dominion of Canada. 
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The Late Maury Maverick, of Texas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, since the recent passing of the 
Honorable Maury Maverick, of San An- 
tonio, Tex., former Member of Congress, 
individuals and newspapers of my State 
have joined in paying tribute to Mr, 
Maverick’s integrity and courage. 

The Austin (Tex.) American has 
summed up editorially those qualities 
which caused Mr. Maverick to be so 
widely respected. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Maverick Urin Namr—Sroop sy His 

IDEALISM 


The pioneer Maverick family gave the name 
to a Texas county, and it gave the English 
language a colorful word of general use. 
The word, in its political derivative, means 
an irreconcilable nonconformist. 

Dynamic Maury Maverick, Sr., who died 
Monday, lived up fully to the political con- 
notations of “maverick.” He was independ- 
ent, determined, and though he alined him- 
self generally with the liberalist New Deal 
and loyalist factions in Texas politics, he 
relied on his own ideas wholly how far to go, 
and in what direction. 

Though only 57, he had been a leader in 
political affairs so long that he had become 
something of a tradition, particularly in the 
realm of the liberalists’ long fight against the 
faction of Texas Democrats variously label- 
ed “Jeffersonian Democrats,” “Dixiecrats,” 
“Texas Regulars,” and the life. 

He had been mayor of San Antonio, Con- 
gressman from the San Antonio District, and 
during World War II, head of the Govern- 
ment Small Business Agency. He was a vet- 
eran of World War I and carried battle 
wounds through life which impaired his 
health in later years. 

Maury Maverick, living out a turbulent 
life in the thick of political brawling, was a 
man who kept the highest sense of personal 
integrity, and who early carved out for him- 
self a set of personal and political ideals with 
which he lived out his life. He was unyleld- 
ing, and his determination to stick by his 
own concepts made him a major foe to the 
opposition, and often an uncomfortable ally 
to those who went in somewhat the direction 
of his course. ý 

San Antonio bears the Impress of his 
achievements and possibly some of the scars 
of his battles, or the battles in which he 
figured. 

He liked to scrap, and sometimes in his 
political battles, it appeared that the fight 
itself interested him more than the prize. 
But to those who understood his rugged in- 
dividualism, strangely intermingled with the 
doctrine of human welfare, against the 
background of cynical politics, found in him 
a consistency that made almost constant 
political combat a logical corollary. 

The Maverick family carries on his politi- 
cal philosophy in Maury Maverick, Jr., who 
has followed the elder's footsteps in the path 
of liberalism and upon the field of politics. 
Maury, Jr., is a member of the legislature, a 

leader of the liberalist forces 
there. Like his father, he is an able speaker 
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and debater, a keen parliamentarian, and a 
rough and ready slugger in verbal warfare 
and legislative strategy. 

A unique phase of the senior Maverick's 
public service was when he abandoned the 
discussion of politics and the urgings of the 
tenets of what at the time was called the 
New Deal, to undertake a vastly toilsome 
task in the  national-defense_ effort. 
Through him, thousands of small factories 
and plants were drawn into the defense pro- 
duction program, and thus, through his ef- 
forts, many small-business men came 
through the war with their enterprise still 
on its feet. 


The 1-Year Extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “Administration Bill?” pub- 
lished in the Daily Courier-Democrat, 
of Russellville, Ark., on June 21, 1954. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADMINISTRATION BILL? 


One of the more interesting storles on 
today’s wire quoted Senate Republican 
Leader KNowLanD as saying he is confident 
the “Senate will be able to beat down Demo- 
crat efforts to revise the administration's 
reciprocal trade bill.” 

Now to the casual reader, it would seem 
that the GOP leader is holding the reins on 
a team and steering a Presidential measure 
through the Senate. But, unfortunately, 
the GOP leader creates a false impression 
when he insinuates that the Democrats are 
trying to scuttle an administration measure 
while the Republicans are backing the Pres- 
ident. 

In the first place, the Senate will not take 
up the administration's reciprocal trade 
measure Tuesday, depite the fact that Sena- 
tor KNOWLAND Claimed the title for the 
measure. What is coming before the Senate 
is a 1-year extension of a Democrat law that 
has served its purpose and needs expanding, 

Incidentally, it is a far cry from the meas- 
ure the administration sought. Here, briefly, 
is the story: 

Back in 1930, the Republican Congress 
Passed and President Hoover signed the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff law that set the highest 
schedule in history and practically closed 
the door on foreign trade. Foreign coun- 
tries retaliated with high tarlffs against 
American products. The depression was in 
full swing, and this action added to the 
problems of the American businessman who 
was trying to peddle his products, 

In 1934 the Democrat Congress passed the 
first reciprocal trade law in an effort to solve 
some of the problems created by Mr. Hoover 
and the Republicans. Under this plan, 
Americans agreed to reduce certain tariffa 
in return for similar reductions in tariffs 
against American gods. The law has been 
revised and renewed as the need arose. 

At the beginning of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, the President named a com- 
mission, headed by Clarence Randall, to 
study the foreign economic problems. This 
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commission recommended that the recipro- 
cal trade law be extended for 3 years, and 
provisions made for sharp cuts in some of 
the tariffs. 

At the time, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion was full of high-sounding slogans and 
one of the most popular was “trade, not aid.” 

As Senator Furseicnr pointed out, it was 
a good slogan and made sense in that we 
would no longer be asked to subsidize our 
exports by taxing ourselves, 

The Randall report (which was not unani- 
mous since prominent Republicans on the 
commission opposed it) represented Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's policy, but the Republi- 
can Congress rejected it. Instead, the 
House finally agreed to a l-year extension of 
the old law. It has yet to come up in the 
Senate. But the bill is not an Eisenhower 
measure; it is a warmed-over Democrat law 
that has served its purpose and needs ex- 
panding. 

Typically, Senator KNowLanp is accusing 
the Democrats in advance of attacking an 
administration bill when the Republicans 
have already cut the heart out of the 
measure. 

How absurd can we get? 


* 
Taxpayers Pick Up the Check 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. - GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Oil City Derrick, of Oil City, 
Pa., Tuesday, June 22, 1954: 

Taxpayers Pick Ur THE CHECK 


Passage by the House of Representatives 
of a $1,300,000,000 farm surplus disposal bill 
again puts under the spotlight the farm price 
support program which has saddled the Gov- 
ernment with huge stocks at tremendous 
cost to the taxpayers. 

Under the House bill, the administration 
would be empowered to sell up to a billion 
dollars worth of surplus food and other 
farm products to friendly nations for their 
own use. It would also authorize the Presi- 
dent to make gifts of an additional $300 
million worth to relieve famine or promote 
the interests of American foreign policy. 

Major objective of the legislation, of 
course, is to reduce the mountain of surplus 
farm products acquired under the price 
support program—stocks which are costing 
an estimated $700,000 a day in storage 
charges alone. Some good naturally will 
come from the disposal program through aid 
to sufferers from famine, flood and other 
distress, and through helping fill the larders 
of friendly nations. 

But these advantages will be accomplished 
only at terrific cost to American taxpayers, 
for the disposal of the surpluses will be made 
at a fraction of what the Government was 
forced to pay under the present price sup- 
port law. 

There's a way to avoid such costs In the 
future. That's to have a farm policy that 
makes sense and avoids accumulating such 
vast surpluses, 

Efforts now are being made by President 
Eisenhower and Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson to win congressional approval of a 
change in the Truman administration's price 
support policy under which the surpluses 
have grown to mountainous proportions, In- 
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stead of rigid price supports at 90 percent of 
parity, the administration would substitute 
a program of flexible supports beginning 
next January 1. 

The present price support program is 
wrong economically, Only a relatively few 
farmers profit greatly from it, the fact being 
that it affects fust 23 percent of the total 
annual farm income. It is damaging to the 
large urban population who have their living 
costs—and their taxes—hiked to pay for it. 

The real fact of the matter is that the 
price support program has reached the place 
where it is not only unpalatable to people 
who aren't farmers but its unappetizing and 
uneconomical aspects are becoming ever 
plainer to a great many who are. It’s time 
for a change. 


The Supreme Court Decision Holding 
Segregation in Schools Unconstitutional 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. M. (DON) WHEELER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I should like to call attention of the 
House to a letter I have received from 
Mr. M. L. Powell, principal, Pearson Pub- 
lic Schools, Pearson, Ga., and to a state- 
ment from and by Mr. J. Malcolm Wade, 
of Folkston, Ga. Both Mr. Powell's let- 
ter and the statement by Mr. Wade are 
remarkably expressive of the feeling 
held by the majority of the people of 
the South relative to the recent decision 
by the Supreme Court which holds seg- 
regation of the races in public schools 
to be unconstitutional. 

In order that the Members of Congress 
and all readers of the Recorp may have 
the benefit of the fine expressions from 
Mr. Powell and Mr. Wade, I am insert- 
ing their statements. 

The letter and statement follow: 

Pearson PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Pearson, Ga., June 17, 1954. 
Hon. Don WHEELER, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN WHEELER: This com- 
munication concerns the unfortunate de- 
cision recently rendered by the Supreme 
Court. I firmly believe that this unwise de- 
cision is primarily due to the lack of ju- 
dicial experience of the men who now com- 
prise the Supreme Court. It might be well 
indeed for the Members of Congress to take 
a very careful look into the qualifications 
and judicial background of each man now 
on the court. However, in my opinion, you 
would be without recourse to remedy the 
matter at the present time because the 
Constitution neither stipulates any quali- 
fications or limits the authority of the Su- 
preme Court, 

Regardless of the merits or demerits of 
the Issue concerning segregation, the de- 
cision was most unwise and unfortunate for 
several reasons. In the first place it de- 
stroyed the stability and permanency of the 
Constitution itself and made of it a pliable 
and meaningless instrument to be twisted 
and warped to fit in with the ideologies of 
the men of the moment, It set a dangerous 
precedent of reversing decisions of the Su- 
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preme Court itself that have stood for a 
long period of time and been sustained by 
a very able group of jurists. Perhaps the 
most damaging aspect of the decision is the 
effect it will have upon rights of the sovereign 
States to govern their own internal affairs 
which were left to their jurisdiction by the 
Constitution itself. 

The greatness of this Nation is due in a 
very large measure to the freedom enjoyed 
by the sovereign States in the control and 
direction of their internal affairs. When 
the Supreme Court or any other power seeks 
to destroy this right and this privilege, the 
unity, power, and strength, of this great 
land of ours will be in a grave and perilous 
predicament indeed. The sovereignty of the 
48 States that make up this great Nation of 
ours is so deeply ingrained that they will 
never submit to the domination and coer- 
cion of a central power whether it be of the 
Congress, the executive, or the judicial 
branch of our Central Government. Ours 
is a mutually dualistic system of govern- 
ment each respecting the rights and pre- 
rogatives of the other. 

It is, therefore, extremely unwise to per- 
mit any nine men however wise or sincere 
they might be, to nullify the constitutions 
of the sovereign States, to reverse the time- 
tested decisions of the Supreme Court itself, 
to destroy the stability, permanency, and 
the faith in the Constitution of the United 
States, and to set loose the chaos, confusion, 
ill will, hatred, and racial strife that is bound 
to be the ultimate result of this decision. 

It is my humble opinion that the Congress 
of the United States should look well to the 
idea of prescribing limits for the operation 
of the Supreme Court and to set up quali- 
fications for the Justices of the Supreme 
Court in keeping with the grave responsi- 
bilities of the high office to which they have 
been appointed. 

With every good wish for you and your 
success in this matter, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
M, L. POWELL, 
Principal. 


ONE SOUTHERNER'S VIEWPOINT 


I am writing this as a southerner, born 
in the South and brought up in the South. 
This statement is not prepared by, nor pro- 
moted by any group or political clique. How- 
ever. I do believe it to follow a close parallel 
of thought of most any southerner you might 
approach on the subject of segregation and 
most of the people of our Nation. 

In my opinion the white citizen of the 
South and his wishes, his customs of several 
generations are just as pertinent to preser- 
vation, just as important for upholding as 
the advancement of the colored race. In my 
Opinion the white people of the South, their 
Wishes as individual citizens and as a group 
together should be upheld by constitutional 
law as much as the desires of any other race 
or group. 

In my opinion, any forced law or opinion 
Of law that says that a people must suddenly 
Civert from regional common custom as 
Prevalent and as important as racial segre- 
gation in the South is a direct violation of 
the individual's rights as guaranteed under 
the laws of our land as a free land. 

Does this truly make freedom? This 
Which contends to make, compel to force a 
People to live as they wish not to live? I 
Say no. 

Can this be made a land more free by 
Suddenly stifling the wishes and customs of 
lifelong habit prevalent here in the South? 

Is it right to arbitrarily force the people 
Of these many Southern States to cease to 
live as they desire? 

As I have been taught to believe, an indi- 
Yidual has a right to live as he wishes, free 
to do as he desires until his desires interfere 
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with the rights of some other person. This 
right then, also applies to a city, county, or 
parish and then to its State in turn. 

In my opinion a people of a State are sup- 
posed to be able to live as free as they wish, 
Other States rights not conflicting. Our 
State's rights are being taken away, I call 
on each of you as leaders to preserve our 
statehood, 

Is this freedom? This which forces down 
the throat, so to speak, the apparent wishes 
of several of the more populous States upon 
several of our States here in the South? 

I have been raised to respect the rights of 
colored people, just as any other rightly 
taught person here in the South does. How- 
ever, the rights of colored persons here in 
the South today does not inciude the right 
to sit with white people. It does not include 
the right to attend school with white chi- 
dren. It does not include absolute right to 
intermingle with white people just anywhere 
or at anytime. Neither does the right of 
a white person here in the South today in- 
clude the right to sit with colored people 
in a group. It does not include the right 
to attend school with colored children. It 
does not include the absolute rights to inter- 
mingle with colored people just anytime or 
anywhere. All this for certain necessary 
basic biological reasons. These reasons aris- 
ing from definite sharp differences of race. 
The above-mentioned reasons are obvious to 
any person living here for a lifetime in the 
South. 

From what I have been told and from what 
I have seen, the colored person is treated 
here in the South with much more consid- 
eration than is shown him in the several 
more populous States of the more northern 
region. 

We here in the South feel that If justice 
is to be done in a matter, then firsthand true 
knowledge of the matter must certainly be 
within the minds of those concerned with 
meting out this justice. 

We of a fair mind here in the South try 
to understand how our fellow countrymen 
arrive at a decision in any matter. When it 
seems clear to us that perhaps there is a 
lack of personal firsthand knowledge, then 
certainly it becomes our duty to try to convey 
those needed items of information necessary 
to build up this knowledge where lacking. 

We have felt all along that there has been 
needed more of an understanding in other 
sections of the segregation problem in the 
South which was of no concern to political 
groups until the last few years. The wishes 
of the Negro race at large are not represented, 
in my way of thinking, by the proposed ban- 
ishment of segregation in the South. Rather, 
the proposed nonsegregation represents the 
views and work of minority pressure groups. 
In my opinion the wishes of the Southern 
Negro are in definite support of segregation 
in the South, by and large, as it is practiced 
today. 

We here in the South feel that we are per- 
fectly capable of handling the rights of in- 
dividuals, the rights of any race or of any 
religion or creed that might be in our midst. 
This, without at the same time imposing too 
much on any other individual, any other 
race, religion, or creed in our home, city, 
county, or parish, or our State, or our group 
of States as a southern group. 

There are questions for law to decide, 
from a legal standpoint. 

There are questions for people to decide, 
from a moral standpoint. 

There are questions for God and time to 
decide. 

This is my humble viewpoint, but a view- 
point I must state. 

This is a question for God and time to 
decide. 

Respectfully yours, : 
J. MALCOLM WADE. 
FOLKSTON, GA, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration’s cold war policy of talk- 
ing tougher and carrying a smaller stick 
has now brought us face to face with a 
serious setback in southeast Asia. We 
have lost face in the Orient, lost the 
leadership of the free world at Geneva, 
and what is more, we are threatened 
with thé loss of our unspeakably vital 
lead in weapons technology. 

The defense of the United States is 
not a matter of partisan politics. But 
partisan politics is today obscuring and 
soft pedaling administration defense 
blunders. Our people need to know the 
facts. They are entitled to the facts— 
pleasant or unpleasant. And they are 
entitled to demand an end to the con- 
tradictory statements emanating from 
military and civilian leaders in the De- 
fense Department. 

It is very apparent that slogans and 
clever phrases have not and cannot 
deter the Communists although they do 
confuse our own people. Has the New 
Look or speeches about massive retal- 
jation slowed the Communist drive to 
take over Indochina? 

When the Indochina situation began 
to rapidly deteriorate, the administra- 
tion hurriedly sent Secretary Dulles fiy- 
ing off to friendly capitals to get agree- 
ment on some kind of an intervention 
scheme. Just what the scheme was has 
not been frankly divulged. The Brit- 
ish are now being condemned for its 
lack of fruition. This assumes the 
scheme was desirable and practicable, 
It may well be that it was not. 

It is widely assumed that if Britain, 
and perhaps others, had agreed, we 
would have intervened in Indochina. 
But how and with what? We had the 
backing of the United Nations in Korea. 
Yet, aside from the South Koreans, how 
much help did we get from others? 
Based upon our experience in Korea, 
what could we expect in Indochina? 
Moral support, but not much else, and 
this fact was and is crystal clear to the 
Communists. 

Under the New Look policy, our ground 
strength is being reduced to 17 divisions. 
Six divisions are tied down in the Far 
East because of the Korean impasse. 
They could be moved from that area 
only at the gravest risk because of the 
reported Communist build-up and our 
treaty with South Korea, not to men- 
tion our responsibilities in Japan. 

Five divisions are tied up in Europe 
and we have agreed to maintain 
strength there. 

This leaves only six Army combat di- 
visions available for all of our other far- 
Hung commitments, including Indo- 
china should the administration decide 
to intervene there. It is perfectly clear 
that we cannot forcefully intervene with 
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ground troops in Indochina without 
greater mobilization, and this would re- 
quire considerable time. 

But this is not all. The recent testi- 
mony of Maj. Gen, R. W. Colglazier, 
Jr., Assistant Chief of Staff for Plans, 
indicates that the New Look cutbacks 
have created some materiel deficiencies 
that could prove disastrous in a sudden 
emergency. 

If it is said that our intervention could 
be limited to airpower, a Pandora's box 
of problems is opened up—defensible air- 
bases in the theater of war; enemy tar- 
gets; and whether or not to confine our 
air attacks to targets in Indochina; our 
preparedness to risk great expansion of 
the conflict; these and more should give 
us, and our allies, reason to be circum- 


Our allies and our enemies know these 
facts. They know the administration 
has bluffed and sloganized, yet weak- 
ened our military buildup, particularly 
airpower, all the while talking tougher 
and increasing our global commitments. 
Many of our own people have been mis- 
led by the slogans and the conflicting 
statements, but not the Communists, 
They have been getting bolder and in- 
creasingly defiant. To try now to make 
the British the scapegoat for all of the 
administration's blunders may be good 
domestic politics, but it is not states- 
manship, and it will only serve to lower 
our decreasing prestige still further. 
When we talk about intervention, we 
had better explain how and with what, 
instead of trying to blame administra- 
tion failures and indecision on our allies. 

Only this week the Secretary of De- 
fense again contradicted military esti- 
mates of Russian strength in the mat- 
ter of technological progress. Whom 
are we to believe? I am increasingly 
concerned over the illogical easygoing 
complacency of a Secretary of Defense 
who appears to lack any real apprecia- 
tion of the critical nature of our current 
defense problems. For instance, new 
weapons systems cannot safely be 
shunted aside and postponed because 
they make costly old ones obsolete. This 
will work in the motorcar business, but 
not in national defense. ° 

No one can deny there is confusion 
in the Pentagon and the State Depart- 
ment. It is time for the administration 
to decide on a policy and give us the 
facts, 


Hennings Seeks Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an article from the 
Farmington Press entitled “HENNINGS 
Seeks Justice”: 

HENNINGS SEEKS JUSTICE 


Because it ls an all too human tendency to 
criticize and seldom praise officials, we feel 
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that considerable good work on the part of 
our elected Representatives sometimes goes 
unnoticed. And it is the duty of responsi- 
ble newspapers to see that unusual efforts in 
the public interest by Members of Congress 
and others is called to the attention of their 
readers, 

Take Missouri's senior Senator, THOMAS C. 
Henninos, In., for instance, and his efforts 
to get at the bottom of the Lorwin affair. 
This is an example of statesmanship over 
and above the call of duty, for Lorwin is not 
a Missourian nor a constituent of Mr. HEN- 
NINGS. Mr. Lorwin is merely an American 
who has been grievously wronged by the 
witchhunters and vigilantes who call Jump- 
ing Jog McCartny their prophet. Mr. HEN- 
NINGS Is a United States Senator, elected by 
the people of Missouri, but also with deep 
obligations to uphold and defend the Consti- 
tution and the welfare of the American peo- 
ple as a whole. 

Briefly, the Lorwin affair is this: Mr. Val 
Lorwin, a former State Department employee 
and a college professor, was indicted last 
year by the Justice Department for allegedly 
lying to a loyalty board which cleared him. 
But now it develops that the Justice De- 
partment attorney, one Mr. Gallagher, gave 
perjured testimony to the grand jury which 
indicted Mr. Lorwin—testimony gleaned 
from one of the professional ex-Communistse 
playing the Washington circult. The Jus- 
tice Department hurriedly dropped the case, 
but not until after Mr. Lorwin had been 
forced to resign his job and spend 825.000 
defending himself from the absurd charge. 
And then there is the misunderstanding and 
the public confusion about a person once 
accused of disloyalty which a person, even 
though cleared, can seldom live entirely 
down. 

This should be one of the outstanding an- 
swers to the challenge by supporters of 
McCartHy—the challenge, What innocent 
person has McCartruy hurt?” This is only 
one outstanding example, of which there are 
several, And there are numerous—perhaps 
hundreds—of smaller people whose cases 
haven't received as much publicity. 

We think Senator HENNINGS should go 
ahead with his plan to press for an inquiry 
of the Lorwin affair, If there was ever a 
miscarriage of justice, this was it. The fact 
that the offending attorney was fired doesn't 
entirely clear up the matter. 


Hon. James E. Folsom Urges Maintenance 
of Current Rate for Federal Public 
Assistance Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to take this opportunity to join the 
Governor-elect of Alabama, the Honor- 
able James E. Folsom, in urging the Con- 
gress to maintain the current formula 
for determining the amount of Federal 
payments to the States for public assist- 
ance. 

In a recent editorial, the Birmingham 
News pointed out very clearly the evils 
that would result from adoption of the 
new formula now under consideration. 
It points out that Alabama’s needy would 
suffer severely, since the State would 
stand to lose approximately $2 million 
under this formula, 
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I would like to make these facts a mat- 
ter of public record. In order that 
everyone might know, I, under unani- 
mous consent, include this editorial in 
the RECORD; 

MANY IN ALABAMA May SUFFER IF CONGRESS 

CHANGES PRESENT PUBLIO ASSISTANCE 

SCHEDULE 


This newspaper joins with Governor-noml- 
nate, James E. Folsom, in the hope that the 
present Congress will take action to maintain 
the existing scale of Federal public assistance 
payments. Under the existing laws, the cur- 
rent schedule will expire September 30 of this 
year, And while an administration-backed 
bill has been introduced to extend the pres- 
ent formula for 1 year, it is also proposed to 
apply a new formula beginning with Septem- 
ber 30, 1955. Under the new formula Ala- 
bama would stand to lose an estimated $2 
million, 

Alabama’s needy would suffer severely 
under such a loss, Already they are receiv- 
ing pitifully Inadequate incomes. In March 
of this year, for example, the recipients of 
public assistance in Alabama received an 
average of $28.30 per case, as compared with 
a national average of $56.35 and an average 
of $39.85 for the Southern States. 

But the trouble does not lie in any un- 
willingness on the part of Alabamians to 
help those in need of public assistance. That 
may be said despite the fact that during the 
fiscal year 1952-53, Alabama spent less from 
State and local funds for public assistance 
than it did in 1951-52. It still remains true 
that, considering its low per capita income, 
and its high percentage of population that 
do not fall under social security benefits, 
Alabama is doing a creditable job of caring 
for its aged and blind and disabled and 
dependent, 

The new formula proposed in Congress 
would vary the amount of Federal assistance 
according to the State's per capita income. 
The principle of granting more assistance to 
States with low per capita income is sound, 
but some consideration should be given to 
the effort States put forth. Alabama has 
considerable reason to be proud of the way 
its department of public welfare has been 
run, It has the lowest operating costs In the 
Nation. However, with the need far greater 
than the means for meeting it, there are 
naturally many criticisms and complaints. 
We do not want the situation to get any 
worse because of cuts in Federal grants to 
the needy. 


The Gentleman From Nevada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Gentleman From Nevada,” 
written by Howard Rushmore, and ap- 
pearing in the June 1954 issue of Ameri- 
can Mercury. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE GENTLEMAN FROM NEVADA 
(By Howard Rushmore) 

High on the leftwing's list of men for ex- 
tinction is the name of a Nevada sheep 
rancher who 50 years ago led the fight for an 
8-hour day for labor and other causes on 
behalf of the underprivileged, 
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Pat McCarran is still battling for the 
rights of the underdog, although in the half 
century he has been in politics, the sturdy 
son of Irish immigrants has seen the wheel 
swing full circle and the minority now 
emerge es Old-fashioned Americans devoted 
to certain basic principles often forgotten 
in 1954. 

Consequently, the man from the banks of 
the Truckee River has been under heavy 
crossfire from the Communists, the Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action, and particularly 
the portside of his own party. And Mc- 
Carran is a Democrat. 

But he is the kind of a Democrat that out- 
dates Roosevelt and the New Deal. Many 
of the latter claque have openly branded the 
Senator from Nevada as a traitor because 
of his vigorous stand against FDR's Supreme 
Court packing of 1937 and particularly for 
Pats determined offensive against commu- 
nism. 

Only recently the Democratic National 
Committee issued a long statement adding 
up the score of their alleged fight against 
communism. But left out entirely was the 
name of Pat McCarran and his authorship 
of such laws as the Internal Security Act and 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

No mention was made by McCarrnan’s own 
party of these two important pieces of legis- 
Jation which really hurt the Communist 
conspiracy. And Pat's chairmanship of the 
Internal Security Subcommittee when the 
Institute of Pacific Relations was smoked out 
and ran up a tree also was ignored in the 
boasting of the Democrats about their anti- 
Communist heroes. 

These antics by his party leaders don't 
bother the tough man with the thick mane 
of white hair, and the brilliant blue eyes 
that survey life and the Democrats with that 
philosophic calm gained after 77 years. 

Typical of Pat's reaction was his reply to 
a member of his staff when he was consider- 
ing the chairmanship of the subcommittee 
that was later to expose the IPR. “You'll 
be smeared from hell to breakfast,” he was 
warned. “Every organization and publica- 
tion left of center will never let up on you 
because this IPR mob is part of the Demo- 
crats’ machine.” McCarran fingered his gold 
Nevada nugget tiepin about 10 seconds and 
snapped back: “I'll be chairman.” 

He made the same decision back in 1902 
when a Nevada political leader drove out to 
the McCanran sheep ranch and asked him to 
Tun for the legislature. Par remembers the 
incident. “I wasn't a likely looking candi- 
Gate for office. I was out working in the 
corrals and had about 2 weeks’ growth of 
beard and was dressed in the usual sheep- 
herder’s outfit. And I had a lot of sheep to 
take care of. But I decided to make a try 
for it, beard or not.“ 

McCarran spent a typically western boy- 
hood on his father’s ranch. He rode horse- 
back to a country school 10 miles from the 
McCarran home, after getting up at dawn 
to milk 12 cows. He attended high school in 
Reno and was a top athlete and scholar. 
Young Par set records for the 100-yard and 
50-yard dash that were to stand for 20 years, 
and he graduated valedictorian of his class 
in 1897. 

That fall he enrolled in the University of 
Nevada and soon emerged as a football star. 

. “I played left guard my first year,“ McCar- 
RAN reminisces, “but the next year I shifted 
to right tackle and I've never been left of 
Center since.” 

A few weeks before he graduated his father 

e ill, and Par had to leave school and 
take care of 1,400 sheep on the ranch. But 
McCarran kept up his law studies, often 
Irom horseback as he guarded the sheep, and 
his books still have the marks of the rawhide 
thongs he used to tie them to the saddle, 
He was admitted to the bar in 1905. 


In 1903 he married Harriet Weeks, of Elko 
County. The first 2 of the 5 McCarran chil- 
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dren were daughters, and both have since 
become nuns in the Order of the Holy Name. 

Pat's legislature experience gave him a 
taste of politics and the quick-minded young 
orator led the fight for an 8-hour day in the 
Nevada mines. The bill passed and was later 
upheld by the Supreme Court. 

After the legislative office came the nomi- 
nation and election of McCarran as district 
attorney of Nye County. In 1912, he was 
elected a justice in the State supreme court 
and in 1924, tried for the United States 
Senate, but was defeated. In 1932, the 
Democrats sent McCarran into the arena 
again and he licked the incumbent, Tasker L. 
Oddie. 

That election sent the freshman Senator 
from the sheep ranch to a sleek, sophisticated 
Washington, overflowing with brain-trusters 
and the bright young men who had learned 
that the quickest way to get into the New 
Deal class struggle was to go to Harvard and 
turn left. To the Irishman who had studied 
for his law degree atop a restless broncho, 
this was all a bit bewildering and alarming. 

One thing also bothered the rancher 
from Truckee. It was the growing concen- 
tration of power in the executive branch of 
the Government, and his old-fashioned Jef- 
fersonian principles led him to thunder out 
against the trend. This didn’t place him in 
FDR's inner circle, but it won him wide re- 
spect in the Capitol. Even Time magazine 
(which of late has batted Par around be- 
cause of his ruthless pursuit of the IPR mob) 
in those days said of him, “He is one of the 
best-liked Members of the Senate; considered 
intellectually honest, frank, logical.” 

Long before Senator McCanruy assumed 
the mantle of the left wing's favorite book 
burned and witch hunter, Par McCarran 
was being called these names by the egg- 
heads of 1935. This came after the Nevada 
Senator had warned the American Legion 
to be on guard against Red infiltration of 
the schools and had urged examination of 
textbooks in the colleges. 

When FDR launched his arrogant court- 
packing plan of 1937, McCarran became one 
of the most vehement Democrats in opposi- 
tion to this effort to bend the Supreme 
Court to the will of the White House, Roose- 
velt struck back at Par and all Democrats 
who didn't go along by threatening them 
with loss of all party patronage. McCarran 
didn't budge, and when he came up for re- 
election in 1938, he was on the President's 
purge list, But the Railroad Brotherhoods, 
remembering McCarran’s pioneer fight for 
labor legislation, rallied behind him in his 
home State and so did the rest of his con- 
stituents. Despite a speaking tour by Roose- 
velt through Nevada with Pat’s opponent in 
the primaries, McCarran was reelected by a 
3-to-1 vote ratio. 

In the 1944 campaign, the CIO's Political 
Action Committee marked McCarran for 
defeat and sent their agents and money into 
his State to defeat him. They didn't, be- 
cause the people of Nevada not only liked 
their Senator but decided the right of choice 
was not up to a bunch of Union Square left- 
wingers. The same defeat was handed Mc- 
CARRAN’s opponent in 1950, although the out- 
of-State campaign against Par was re- 
doubled. His Internal Security Act, which 
among many other things set up the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board, had just been 
passed over Truman's veto, and the Fair 
Deal set was either roaring or lisping for his 
head. 

In 1952, another law, coauthored by Mc- 
Carran and Representative WALTER, was 
passed, again over Truman’s veto. This was 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, still 
the favorite target of the various Commu- 
nist and pseudo liberal groups. The oppo- 
nents of the bill forget that McCarran, the 
son of Irish immigrants, had pondered this 
legislation for years, had won the support 
of practically every Democratic-controlled 
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agency and department and was supported 
in the Senate and House by a majority of 
his fellow Democrats. He has never been 
against amendments to work out flaws in 
the law but insists those changes should be 
made by “its friends and not those whose 
criticism is only used as a method to kill 
the bill altogether.” 

Still hale and hearty at 77; McCarran is 
continuing his fight. During recess he hunts 
in his native State (he still can outshoot 
men half his age), visits with stock raisers 
around Nevada and listens to their opinions 
about what's wrong with Washington. Back 
at work, McCarran keeps his staff (headed 
by his trigger-minded and hard-working ad- 
ministrative assistant, Eve Adams), on the 
run. He arrives at his office at 8:30 in the 
morning and keeps a fast schedule all day. 
Often when important legislation is com- 
ing up, Par will work through the night. 
Big, black cigars, once his favorite, were 
discontinued when he was told to cut down 
to a certain number a day. “I just stopped 
smoking,” says Pat. “Who has the time 
to count cigars?” \ 

He carries his 190 pounds at all times with 
complete dignity and one day a group of 
tourists in the Senate Office Building paused 
to watch him go by. “That must be a Sen- 
ator," said one of them. “He looks like one,” 

“He sure is, lady,” said the guide, “That's 
Patrick MCCARRAN. He really is a Senator.” 


Commander’s Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following article from 
the Liaison of June 1954, the official pub- 
lication of Henry H. Huston 2d Post, 
No. 3, the American Legion, German- 
town, Pa.: 

COMMANDER'S MESSAGE DELIVERED AT THE EXER- 
crises HELD AT THE Post HOME ON MEMORIAL 

Day, May 31, 1954 


Distinguished guests, members of the 
American Legion and its auxiliary, and ladies 
and gentlemen, it seems to me that as we 
gather each year to pay tribute to our hon- 
ored dead the occasion becomes more serious 
than the one previous. Let us pause for just 
a moment as I read to you an interesting 
excerpt from the Memory of Sergeant 
Younger, who selected the casket containing 
the body of the Unknown Soldier, now rest- 
in Arlington Cemetery: 

“In the city hall at Chalons, Sur Marne, 
France, four earth-stained caskets lay in 
a flag - decorated room. One coffin had been 
brought from each of the four American 
cemeteries. As I walked slowly past the 
honored row, a bunch of white roses in my 
hand, the strains of a dirge from a French 
infantry band floated through the door, 

“Twice I made a tour of the room, over- 
whelmed by the seriousness of my mission. 
A shaft of sunlight gleamed through and it 
seems that I was walking with God. He 
guided my trembling hand as I gently placed 
the roses on the coffin to the right of me. 

“I had selected the body of a deceased 
comrade: A soldier known to none but God, 

“The coffin was placed in an outer case, 
which was then placed on board the old 
flagship of Admiral Dewey, the Olympia, at 
LeHavre for its Journey to the United States, 
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“On its arrival in Washington, it was con- 
veyed to the rotunda of the Capitol, where it 
lay in state on the same catafalque that had 
borne the bodies of Lincoln, Garfield, and 
McKinley. 

“Thousands passed the bier and thou- 
sands wept quietly as they saw in retrospect 
the body of a loved one. 

“It was 8:30 in the morning when the 
casket was lifted very tenderly onto a caisson 
while a military band played ‘Nearer My God 
to Thee.” 

“It seemed that all America was at the 
graveside as the body of the unknown sol- 
dier was lowered slowly into the tomb. Taps 
were sounded and a battery began the na- 
tional salute.” 

This, my friends, from the memory of 
Sergeant Younger. 

My friends, I really believe that, due to 
the explosive condition of the world today, 
that this Memorial Day can be our most im- 
portant one so far observed, We Americans 
write our own "ticket." We make our own 
laws and we obey them; we establish our 
own religious standards and we worship ac- 
cordingly, we hold in reverence certain ideals 
and we believe in them. We live under a 
standard of freedom known nowhere else in 
the world. 

We celebrate Christmas and Easter, the 
birth and resurrection of Christ. We, as a 
nation, on bended knee, give thanks to God 
on high at Thanksgiving time for the bounti- 
ful existence we enjoy. We celebrate Inde- 
pendence Day, a day long to be remembered 


in world history, when a little band of 


American patriots wrested from a tyrant a 
freedom never known elsewhere in the world. 
We, as Americans, love our heroes and we 
honor the births of Washington, Lincoln, Co- 
lumbus, and others; and then we come to 
Memorial Day, the time when we honor our 
beloved dead. Coming as it does on the last 
breath of spring, when the flowers are in full 
bloom and the grass is green, I am afraid we 
often take the occasion much too lightly. I 
wonder whether we realize that were it not 
for these heroes whom we honor at this time, 
we would not have these wonderful American 
standards that we now enjoy. 

Too many times, I am afraid, we feel en- 
tirely too secure in our way of life in that 
we really believe that our patriotic dead have 
purchased for us who remain a paid in full 
freedom. How completely wrong this is, my 
friends, how entirely wrong. 

Those of our heroes who have paid the 
supreme sacrifice by laying down their lives, 
many on the field of battle, yes, even in 
all its glory, have not paid the price of free- 
dom in full but have only made the down 
payment on it. In our 178 years of exist- 
ence, our American people have paid 7 
additional installments on this great price 
of freedom, in the form of 7 major con- 
flicts, One million men and women have 
helped in this payment with their lives. 
Since 1900 the American Armed Forces have 
had to go into action exactly 19 times: Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, Honduras, and Vera Cruz and 
others, and I am afraid another installment 
may be due soon again. I can assure you 
there can be no freedom as long as we have 
“fifth amenders” in our midst. 

In the Old Testament, Joshua 4: 12, these 
words will be found: “What mean these 
stones.” What mean these stones? The 
children of Israel asked that question many 
times. It appears that the people of Israel 
had the custom of placing a large stone in 
an area to mark the passing of some impor- 
tant event; possibly the beginning of our 
monument system. 

I trust that no American child will ever 
have to ask “What mean these stones?”, 
or “What mean these crosses or monuments?” 
Our responsibility—yours and mine alike— 
is to teach our children now, not tomorrow, 
but now—loyalty, truth, love, and country. 
The freedom of religious belief, Oh, teach 
them now before it is too late, 
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The forces of evil running rampant today 
seek to take from us, the American people, 
all these things that are good, and they will 
be successful if we are not strong. If we are 
to honor our beloved dead, we have a task 
to perform. The definition of the word pa- 
triotism is love of country, national loyalty. 
National loyalty, how important today. If 
we are to honor our dead, Henry H. Houston, 
2d, and also his patriot father, Samuel F. 
Houston, then we must stand squarely on 
our two feet, lest we fall short of our duty. 

If the stilled voice could speak from the 
grave, down from the heavens and up from 
this sea of white crosses, of stones, if you 
will, I am sure these words would be heard: 
"Keep faith—keep faith—ere I shall have 
died in vain.” 

In closing, let me say this: If we be strong, 
if we be fearless, if we be courageous, we can 
continue to live under the grant of God's 
gift to America; freedom under the white 
Star of Bethlehem. But, if we be weak, if 
we are not true citizens, if we don't care, 
if we have no courage and no valor, let me 
warn you, that just as sure as Monday fol- 
lows Sunday, Just so sure am I that we could 
perish under the Red Star of the Kremlin, 

CHARLES R. BECHTLE, Sr., 
Commander. 


Republicans Carry Politics Into Veterans’ 
Administration Press Releases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, regardless 
of the protests Republicans may lodge 
against the Veterans’ Administration's 
reference in a press release to the fact 
that Franklin D. Roosevelt signed the GI 
bill of rights, the truth is that President 
Roosevelt did just that on June 22, 1944. 

Members of this House who lodged 
such protests should realize that the 
Veterans’ Administration is an agency 
of the United States Government and 
is not a subdidiary of the Republican 
National Committee. 

I regret that officials of the VA 
yielded to political pressure in the inci- 
dent which is explained in the Associated 
Press article which appeared this morn- 
ing in the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald. It follows: 

VA RELEASE Omirs NAME oF ROOSEVELT 

(By Rowland Evans, Jr.) 

A friendly reference to the late Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was deleted from a Government 
news release this week after some Repub- 
licans raised anguished cries, 

It happened when the Veterans’ Admini- 
stration issued a statement taking note of 
the 10th anniversary of the GI bill of rights, 

The release, as it first appeared, read this 
way: 

“The law, signed by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt on June 22, 1944, contained 
three major benefits. * * On signing the 
GI bill in 1944, the President said * .“ 

REFERENCE TAKEN OUT 

A second installment shortly appeared, 
reading this way: 

“The bill, signed into law June 22, 1944, 
contained three major benefits. * On 
Benne she GI bill in 1944, the White House 
said ° © . 
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Gone was any reference to the World War 
II Democratic President, 

“Unbelievable pettifoggery,” Senator Lrs- 
TER Hitt, Democrat, of Alabama, commented 
yesterday. “It shows that many people fear 
the mighty Franklin Roosevelt.” 

Senator Pavut H. Dovertas, Democrat, of 
Illinois, said: “Evidently the propaganda 
agencies of the Republican Party are bent 
on rewriting history in the manner of George 
Orwell's 1984.“ That novel by the late 
British writer depicted a mythical totali- 
tarian state in the year 1984. The dictator, 
“Big Brother,” brooked no criticism and or- 
dered history rewritten to sult his purposes. 

PROTESTS LODGED 

A VA official, questioned about the change 
in the release, said the first batch put out 
numbered about 3,500. When they were 
distributed, he said, some GOP Congressmen 
he did not name lodged protests that the 
GI bill of rights was nonpartisan legislation. 
They objected to any mention of Roosevelt's 
name, the VA official added. 

A second batch of some 600 copies, con- 
taining no mention of the late President, 
was then run off. 

The official said the original release was 
“not rescinded or recalled" but that when it 
became apparent more copies would be 
needed “we decided Roosevelt's name didn't 
add to or detract from the news value” of 
the statement. 

“We had a number of protests that the 
GI bill was national legislation, passed with- 
out regard to political lines,“ he said. “We 
took these protests into consideration.” 

The official, asking not to be named, said 
he had no indication that anybody in the 
White House objected to the original lan- 
guage. 

“I'm pretty positive we didn't hear from 
them,” he said. 


Foster Creek Division of Chief Joseph 
Dam, Wash. 


SPEECH 
HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 4854) to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the irrigation works 
comprising the Foster Creek division of the 
Chief Joseph Dam project, Washington. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 4854 was reported 
by the full Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. The bill was carefully 
considered by a subcommittee. It comes 
out with a unanimous report from the 
subcommittee and from the full com- 
mittee. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to construct 
works necessary to furnish irrigation 
water to 4,500 acres of land now presently 
irrigated, and to furnish supplemental 
water for an additional 1,130 acres. The 
total area to be served is 5,950 acres. The 
area to be served is comprised of three 
units. We have taken out the Indian 
lands which were at one time in dispute. 
It is anticipated additional units will be 
authorized in the future, involving the 
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irrigation of some 32,000 acres and the 
furnishing of supplemental water to 
some 30,000 additional acres. 

The bill was carefully considered by 
the committee. The people interested 
from the area were heard, and the bill 
was reported. 


Statement of Opposition to Toronto 
Reservoir 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to call the attention of the mem- 
bership of the House to the views of 
people who live in the vicinity of the 
proposed Toronto Reservoir on the 
Verdigris River in Kansas on account of 
the approval of $500,000 placed in the 
civil functions appropriations bill by 
the membership of the other body. It 
will finally cost the taxpayers approxi- 
mately $20 million. 

This item was not included or even 
mentioned in the House bill. 

A statement by those who live in the 
area follows: 

DETAILS oF Tonowro Dam 


The Toronto Dam is part of a four reservoir 
system planned by the Corps of Engineers; 
and authorized by Congress in 1941. 

The area involved includes the Elk, Fall 
River, and the Verdigris River valleys in 
Kansas and Oklahoma, as far down as the 
Oologah Reservoir. (The Caney River water- 
shed is excluded.) 

Details were published in House Document 
440, of the 76th Congress (1939). 

Cost, $17,361,000 (1953 estimate) (present 
estimate over $20 million). 

Drainage area, 750 square miles. 

Cost of catching runoff water from each 
square mile in watershed above the Toronto 
Reservoir is $23,148 (or $36.16 per acre). 

Inundates 10,000 acres. 

Protects primarily 15,000 acres from dam 
down to upper end of Neodesha Reservoir. 

Not designed to control the great floods 
(as 1904 and 1951). 

Authorized capacity: 20,000 acre-feet in 
Conservation pool; 140,000 acre-feet of flood 
storage. 

EXCESSIVE COSTS IN STORING WATER IN BIG 
DAMS—PROPOSED TORONTO DAM POINTS OUT 
NEED FOR CHANGE IN POLICY—WATERSHED 
STORAGE FAR CHEAPER AND PROTECTS GREATER 
AREA 
How and where to store water to meet in- 

creased uses, and to overcome drought and 

flood problems has become one of the fore- 

Most issues facing citizens today. The pub- 

lic should have all the facts about the cost 

and effectiveness of the various methods that 
have been proposed. 

One of the first methods developed has 
been to build big dams in the river valleys, 

mainly on the theory that large bodies 
of water should be impounded and released 
to provide navigation on the rivers. The 

Toronto Dam is an example of this type of 

dam. It is 1 of 4 dams authorized in the 

Army engineers’ plan for the Verdigris River 

in Kansas. 


The 4 dams in the Kansas group cost $68,- 
198,000 to catch water from a drainage area 
Of 2,368 square miles, This amounts to $45 
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per acre or $28,800 for every square mile 
in the watershed. In addition, the Army 
engineers have over $63 million authorized 
for building navigation locks and channel 
enlargements in the lower Verdigris River 
to provide a river channel with a minimum 
depth of 9 feet for river freight barges. 


REASONS FOR ENORMOUS COSTS 

Why the huge cost in catching water In 
big dams? The proposed Toronto Reservoir 
illustrates some of the causes. 

The spillway structure of the Toronto Dam 
is estimated to cost $6,923,000 out of a total 
cost of $17,361,000. When the runoff water 
from hundreds of square miles is piled high 
in a narrow river valley by a big dam, then 
the cost is great for a structure capable of 
dropping the water back down on the lower 
side of the dam. In the case of the Toronto 
Dam, the earth fill to raise the water level is 
scheduled to cost less than €2 million 
($1,775,000), but the spillway to drop the 
water back down costs nearly 67 million. 

Another reason for the high cost of catch- 
ing water in river valleys is the expense of 
clearing the reservoir of homes, railroads, 
roads, pipelines, schools, and other develop- 
ments. The cost for relocations for the To- 
ronto project has been estimated at 
$5,195,000 by the Army engineers. 

Another cost is for the high-priced river 
bottom land that will be inundated. This 
cost item is $2,267,000 for the Toronto 
Reservoir. 

WATERSHED STORAGE ELIMINATES BIG COST ITEMS 


When water storage and flood-control 
storage reservoirs are distributed over the 
watershed, the smaller structures eliminate 
many of the high costs involved in the big 
river-valley dams. 

The spillway structures for small dams 
are comparatively simple, and often native 
grass sod, etc., can be utilized with little cost. 
Most of the smaller reservoirs can be located 
in pasture areas where there are no costs for 
relocations. Cheaper land can be used for 
watershed storage, and in most cases the 
landowners grant an easement for the land 
at no cost, or for a nominal fee, 

BETTER SITES AVAILABLE THAN TORONTO 
LOCATION 

The Toronto project is located in the Flint 
Hills or Bluestem grass pasture area. The 
watershed is used mainly for cattle grazing. 
There are many ravines and small creeks 
where reservoirs from 5 acres to 500 acres in 
size can be built, at a small fraction of the 
cost of river reservoirs. These watershed 
reservoirs can provide an equitable distri- 
bution of water and flood prevention over 
the upper valley as well as the lower valley. 


SQUANDER MILLIONS TO DUPLICATE WATER 
SUPPLY FACILITIES 


Most of the political pressure to start the 
Toronto Dam comes from cities wanting 
water for municipal and industrial uses. Yet 
the same cities are already provided water by 
the Fall River Reservoir. 

Fredonia, Neodesha, Independence, Coffey- 
ville, etc., secure water from Fall River (or 
from the Verdigris, after the two join at 
Neodesha) downstream from the Fall River 
Reservoir. They circulated stories in the 
fall of 1953, during the drought, that they 
had no water supply worries because of the 
releases of water from the Fall River Res- 
ervoir. These same cities are now promoting 
the Toronto Dam to increase water supplies. 
If there is any merit in the theory that the 
Federal taxpayers should furnish these cities 
more water, then the water level can be 
raised in the conservation pool of the Fall 
River Reservoir. 

The Fall River Reservoir is already built 
and has operators on the job. The Fall River 
Reservoir conservation pool contains 27,000 
acre-feet and the proposed Toronto Dam is to 
have about 20,000 acre-feet of water. By 
raising the conservation pool about 7 feet, 
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the additional water can be provided in the 
Fall River Reservoir without any additional 
expense. 

DECEPTION IN 1951 FLOOD REPORTS 


After the great flood of July 9 to 13, 1951 
in eastern Kansas, advocates of big river dams 
circulated a story that pointed out the flood 
damage in the Verdigris Valley which had no 
dam, and emphasized that the Fall River 
Valley below the Fall River Reservoir had 
only minor flood losses, 

But that report, while true in itself, did 
not present a true story of the situation, 
There was great flood damage downstream 
from the site of the proposed Toronto Dam. 
But if the dam had been built, it would 
have been full because of rains in May and 
June, and the dam could have reduced the 
flood crest only about 1 foot or 34,000 cubic 
feet per second. The 1951 July flood crest 
at the dam site was about 130,000 cubic 
feet per second. (Report of U. S. Geological 
Survey.) 

The Fall River Reservoir was nearly full 
after the rains of May and June. Some 
water was released during the first week of 
July. When the great flood producing rains 
fell July 9-13, 1951, fortunately for the Fall 
River Valley the center of the heavy rain 
was in the Eskridge-Emporia area, and the 
bulk of the floodwater went down the Kaw, 
Marais Des Cygnes, and the Neosho. Much 
less rain fell in the Fall River Valley. The 
runoff was about 3 inches, and caused the 
water level in the reservoir to raise only 
about 9 feet. s 

Another factor to be considered is that 
the Fall River Reservoir has a much higher 
capacity than others and can contain nearly 
an 8-inch runoff. The Toronto Dam has 
capacity for about 4 inches of runoff; and 
has a spillway discharge capacity of 222,000 
cubic feet per second. 


Give II. R. 9020 a Rule for Consideration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
want to call attention of the House to 
the fact that H. R. 9020, a bill provid- 
ing increases in compensation and pen- 
sion rates for veterans and their de- 
pendents, has been pending before the 
Committee on Rules ever since May 28, 
when our Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs reported it unanimously. 

I have asked the chairman of the 
Rules Committee for a hearing in order 
that we might obtain a rule for its con- 
sideration. To date I have not received 
a reply to my request. In view of the 
lateness of the legislative hour—and we 
are now hearing rumors of a Fourth of 
July hiatus—it becomes imperative that 
immediate action be taken upon this 
measure, 

The veterans’ organizations are solid- 
ly in back of the proposal, and almost 
every Member of Congress with whom I 
have talked is ready and willing to act 
upon it. Now is the time that we should 
consider the problems of our disabled 
veterans and their dependents and give 
this proposal priority over the needs of 
foreign countries who are clamoring for 
our financial assistance. 
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Will Our State Department Oppose 
Formation of a New Coffee Cartel? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIV. 


OF MISSOURI = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include herein a letter I sent to the Hon- 
orable John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, on June 14, 1954, calling his atten- 
tion to facts as they have been coming to 
the surface with regard to the artificially 
rigged “scarcity” of coffee: 

JUNE 14, 1954. 
Hon, JoHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Me. Durs: Last January when I 
wrote to you urging action by our Govern- 
ment in an effort to halt the spiraling price 
of coffee imports, I received a reply from your 
Department professing that there was really 
nothing that this Government could do— 
that the price increases resulted from short- 
ages of supply. 

The facts, as they have been coming to the 
surface, including facts provided by our own 
Department of Agriculture, prove conclu- 
sively that there has been no shortage of 
coffee supplies coming into this country. 
The facts show that the price increases that 
we have been experiencing have been based 
on an anticipation of shortages in the Bra- 
zilian crop; that is, shortages in the current 
1953-54 crop and worse shortages in the 
1954-55 crop. 

Brazil's crop in the 1954-55 crop year be- 
ginning next month may, indeed, be short 
compared with other years, but our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture believes total supplies 
in the Western Hemisphere will not decline. 
Furthermore, the pessimistic estimates pub- 
licized by Brazil some months ago on supplies 
available in the current crop year have not 
materialized. In contrast to the estimate 
given to me on January 26 by Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Thruston B. Morton that 
Brazil's crop in this current year would reach 
only 14.1 million bags (of 132 pounds each), 
the New York Times reported yesterday from 
Brazil that that nation’s crop the past 12 
months had been registered at 15,049,000 
bags, which is about 132 million pounds more 
coffee than the estimate your Department 
had given me. 

I cite these facts as background, partly in 
case your Department is not up to date on 
them, and partly because I again want to 
request action by you and your assistants 
on this matter of preventing the gouging of 
the American consumer on coffee prices. 

As I told the House a week or so ago, the 
coffee “shortage” has been a hoax and a 
myth which has been costing the people of 
the United States about $600 million a year 
in excessive prices. I was terribly disap- 
pointed In the lack of interest displayed in 
this matter by the State Department last 
January in answer to my previous inquiry. 
I hope that this time we can get some action. 

Briefly, the situation is this: With the 
revelation that the coffee “shortage” has been 
a hoax, Brazil has fust taken unilateral 
action to try to maintain the present arti- 
ficially high export price of the green bean, 
setting by Government decree a minimum 
export price of 87 cents a pound at shipboard. 
This is just about the highest price Brazil 
bas received for coffee during this recent 
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frantic period of A mini- 
mum export price of 87 cents at shipboard 
in Brazil would mean an import price in the 
United States of 89% cents or 90 cents a 
pound. That, in turn, would eventually 
mean a price to the consumer in the grocery 
store of $1.50 a pound for familiar brands of 
coffee. 

Ninety cents is 10 times the import price 
in 1939 and nearly double the price from 
1950 until last October or November, when 
the “shortage” scare began to send prices 
soaring. 

May I cali your attention to the letter of 
January 26 from Mr. Morton in reply to my 
letter to you of January 18. Mr. Morton 
said, at one point in his letter: 

“The Department of State takes a great 
interest in keeping coffee prices within 
reach of the American consumer, since coffee 
is one of the principal items of trade between 
the United States and Latin America, and 
an expanding trade is in the interest of both. 
It is my understanding that coffee prices have 
receded somewhat from the recent peak, and 
it is my belief that the governments of the 
producing countries will make every effort to 
bring prices back to normal.” 

On the day that this letter was written to 
me, the cash price of Santos 4’s at New York 
was 70% cents per pound. Mr. Morton was 
under the impression that this represented a 
recession from the peak price. May I say 
that the price continued to advance all 
through February to 82 cents a pound, con- 
tinued to advance in March to 93% cents a 
pound, reached 9414 cents a pound in April, 
and only then began to recede slightly, and 
is now around 88 cents. 

Furthermore, in contrast to Mr. Morton's 
assurance in January that the producing 
countries “will make every effort to bring 
prices back to normal,” I must point out that 
all the effort on the part of some of the pro- 
ducing interests in Latin America seems to be 
devoted at maintaining this artificially high 
price in the face of adequate supplies, which 
would normally cause a declining price. 

The New York Times reported from Rio de 
Janeiro yesterday that certain influential 
Brazilians are attempting to set up, in con- 
cert with other Latin American coffee-pro- 
ducing interests and nations, a cartel to keep 
prices at present levels—at about the high- 
est levels that they have reached in a period 
of anticipated shortage. I submit that this 
is certainly an area for United States inter- 
cession. 

What steps can your Department take to 
discourage the formation of such a cartel? 


Will you take them? What steps can your ` 


Department take to persuade Brazil to aban- 
don this minimum export price of 87 cents a 
pound for green coffee at Brazil, which would 
mean $1.50-a-pound coffee for American con- 
sumers? Will you take them? 

Certainly it is to the best interests of our 
Latin American friends to remove any arti- 
ficial restraints on the use of coffee in the 
United States. I understand that Brazil is 
new suffering from a sudden drop of coffee 
exports in May resulting from reduced pur- 
chases, following the revelation that the ex- 
pected shortage would not materialize. The 
news yesterday reported that Brazil's coffee 
exports in May amounted to only $27 million, 
as against an average monthly total of $90 
million. This should certainly be a warning 
of serious troubles ahead for any country 
which, in the face of adequate worldwide sup- 
plies of coffee, attempts to highjack the con- 
sumers by artificially rigged scarcity price 
levels maintained by government decree, 

I sincerely hope that you can and will move 
into this situation and that you will advise 
me of what steps are being taken. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. JOHN B. (Leonor) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress. 
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Big Advertiser Puts Heat on Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD, I include an article from 
Labor, a national weekly newspaper, 
dated June 26, 1954, entitled “Big Ad- 
vertiser Puts Heat on Newspaper.” 

The article is as follows: 

Bic ADVERTISER Puts HEAT ON NEWSPAPER 


In all its 35 years of existence, Labor never 
has printed a line of advertising. That pol- 
icy was adopted to keep the railroad work- 
ers“ newspaper free from any possibliity of 
commercial pressure. The wisdom of the 
policy was strikingly illustrated this week 
when General Motors cracked down on the 
Wall Street Journal, 

The giant automobile combine canceled 
its contract for $250,000 advertising in that 
business newspaper. Also, GM put on the 
heat in other ways, 

It refused to give the Journal any more 
of the auto production figures which GM 
had been furnishing to that paper each 
week. The paper then tried to get these 
figures through the Associated Press, of 
which it is a member. GM said, nothing 
doing.” 

GM's boycott was backed up by a big auto 
industry news service, Ward's Reports, It 
canceled the Wall Street Journal's subscrip- 
tion for Ward's weekly Newsletter. 

Why is all this powerful big business 
pressure being put on a business newspaper? 
The main reason is this: 

Instead of relying solely on the kind of 
news Gencral Motors chooses to put out 
through Ward's, the Journal also has been 
digging up its own news. In several recent 
articles, it told its readers about the shady 
practices of some car dealers and scored 
scoops by revealing details of the im- 
proved new models which GM and other 
car manufacturers will turn out later this 
year. 

Auto dealers hit the ceiling. They wrote 
GM saying the stories about the new models 
make it harder to sell the present models, of 
which the dealers have more than enough. 
They also wrote bitterly protesting letters to 
the Wall Street paper. 

In reply, it published an editorial which, 
among other things, said this: 

“A newspaper exists only to provide in- 
formation for its readers; it has no other 
reason for being. It provides that service 
only so long as it diligently seeks out what 
is happening and reports it as accurately and 
clearly as it can.” 

Therefore, the editorial said, the Journal 
refuses to “suppress news, whether at the 
behest of advertisers or on pleas from special 
segments of business.” 

Labor often disagrees with the Wall Street 
paper, but we congratulate it on its coura- 
geous stand against pressure. It not only 
printed another article of the sort which 
brought on the GM boycott, it also editorial- 
ly advised auto manufacturers that they 
would sell more cars if they stopped holding 
their prices so artificially high. 

This particular case of pressure on a news- 
paper was of a kind which couldn't be con- 
cealed, but how many others go on behind 
the scenes? How many papers surrender 
to the advertisers who pay their profits? 
The answer is “plenty.” 
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Moreover, in most cases, there is no sud- 
den surrender. Too many editors know what 
kinds of news they are not supposed to 
print, and act accordingly all the time. 

We don't claim superior virtue, but we're 
glad Labor doesn't depend on advertising. 
All our support comes from our readers, and 
our sole obligation is, as the Wall Street 
Journal said, to “diligently seek out what 
is happening and report it as accurately and 
clearly as we can.” 


Miss Barbara Davis, of Cornelius, N. C., 
Selected as American Girl Most Likely 


to Succeed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Mecklenburg County, N. C., is 
justly proud of the accomplishments of 
one of its talented young women, Miss 
Barbara Davis, of Cornelius, N. C., 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clyde O. Davis, 
has just been selected by a distinguished 
panel of judges as the American girl 
most likely to succeed. 

This selection was made from high 
school students graduating this year. 
The contest was sponsored by CBS Tele- 
vision’s.The orning Show. The judges 
were: James A. Farley, chairman of 
the board of Coco-Cola Export Corp.; 
W. Averell Harriman, former Director 
of the Mutual Security Administration; 
Harold Stassen, Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration; Bernard F, 
Gimbel, chairman of the board of Gim- 
bel Bros.; Mrs. Katherine Howard, As- 
sistant Administrator of Civil Defense; 
Mrs, Alice Leopold, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor and Chief of its Women’s Bu- 
reau; Basil O’Connor, president of the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis; Philip Willkie, son of the late 
Wendell Willkie and a State legislator 
of Indiana; and Miss Virginia Warren, 
daughter of United States Chief Justice 
Earl Warren. : 

In each community throughout the 
country served by CBS, civic, religious, 
and educational leaders had previously 
chosen from among the students grad- 
uating from the local high schools a boy 
and girl found to be best qualified to rep- 
Tesent the community in the national 
contest. From among these local 
winners, the panel chose Miss Barbara 
Davis as the girl and Mr. Lawrence J. 
Bugge of Milwaukee, Wis., as the boy 
most likely to succeed. 

The choice of winners in the contest 
was based on scholastic standing, par- 
ticipation in school, church and com- 
munity activities, and each candidate’s 
expressed feelings as a young person as- 
suming adult responsibilities in a 
democracy. 

Miss Davis expressed her ideals, in 
Part, as follows: 

America was built upon a moral idea— 
faith in common men everywhere, faith in 
their ability to govern themselves, faith in 
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their capacity to advance their mutual in- 
terest through their own labors. Many peo- 
ples have pioneered paths to freedom. Na- 
tions all over the world have achieved inde- 
pendence in ways of their own choosing. 
But our Founding Fathers created a govern- 
ment of checks and balances, so arranged 
that no man or group could tyrannize the 
people, in whose hands lay the final power. 
We owe our debts to God and our country 
for giving us the opportunity to fulfill re- 
sponsibilities and obligations in this demo- 
cratic America. May we, as youth today and 
leaders tomorrow, help to make America a 
better place to live, now and in the future. 


Congratulations to you, Barbara 
Davis. Our country’s future is safe and 
secure if this expression of faith in it 
fairly represents the thinking of the 
young people of today. 

This statement of the faith of a young 
American in her country is so significant 
and inspiring that I feel justified in using 
this space to call it to the attention of the 
House and the country. 


Growing in Stature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Ohio 
University, located at Athens, Ohio, 
which is one of the fine cities in my dis- 
trict, held a very important service on 
Sunday the 13th of June. Ohio Uni- 
versity is the oldest university west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. I have not 
time nor space at this time to give a 
thorough history of this great and useful 
university. I want to say, however, that 
it is one of the finest institutions of 
learning in the whole United States, and 
especially when we consider the circum- 
stances under which it was founded and 
the course it has followed from its 
foundation. 

Without going further into the history 
of this great institution, I want to present 
a copy of an editorial which appeared 
in the Athens Messenger on Monday, 
June 14. The editor of this paper, Mr. 
Gordon Bush, was born and brought up 
in Athens and has had official connection 
with Ohio University for many years. 
His appraisal of this institution is well 
set forth in this editorial, which is as 
follows; 

GROWING IN STATURE 

Succeeding periods of commencement at 
the Ohio University prove the growth of the 
college community and the increase in the 
stature of the institution. Perhaps some 
Athenians and some of our neighbors whose 
daily lives and thoughts do not bring the 
college green into sharp focus as a part of 
the development of southeastern Ohio are 
unaware of what it all means, They must be 
four in number. 

For instance, the last commencement 
brought outstanding men to the campus 
to take part in the graduation activities, as 
speakers, and it also brought back graduates 
and former students who have gone far in 
the world since their stay in Athens. Few 
smaller cities and not many of the larger 
centers of population haye the chance to 
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see and hear the impressive array of talent 
and notables in all areas of human interest 
who visit the college green of Athens each 
year—and in increasing number. It is nat- 
ural enough that old grads come back to 
the scenes of their college days. Now be- 
cause of the importance of the Ohio Uni- 
versity in education, leading men of all 
fields are giad to have opportunity to be 
heard and seen on the 150-year-old campus. 

We live in the midst of an educational 
center the fame of which has gone far 
abroad, farther than most of us could pos- 
sibly realize. We see young people every- 
where in the town but they are so numerous 
that town-grown relationship is not what it , 
used to be when some of the comparatively 
few undergraduates were not uncommonly 
found engaged in a courthouse corner con- 
fab with the older heads who have always 
congregated there. It was then a small 
town, a small college atmosphere and one 
that is pleasantly remembered by graduates 
of years ago. Before the days of the dormi- 
torles, students were a part of the family 
life in many Athens homes, homes to which 
they returned in their mature years with 
genuine affection for everybody from the 
head of the household to the old horse 
which still stood in the barn, the nag which 
they once tended and drove on occasion. 

Few people in southeastern Ohio dreamed 
in those days what the college community 
might one time become—a huge institution 
scattered all over the college area, with 
thousands of students from everywhere, 
with a leadership and faculty of men and 
women honored in their fields, with activi- 
ties on the campus which are so varied and 
important that outstanding men in all lines 
take part in them, As the thousands of 
graduates increase in number the 150-year- 
old institution increases in value to the 
country at large. From the preparations 
made for the future made by its adminis- 
tration, the Ohio University will continue 
to grow and its long tradition will be car- 
ried on for generations of young people of 
tomorrow. 


Jobs for 66 Million More Americans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article, 
Will There Be Jobs for 66 Million More 
Americans? appearing in the July 1954 
issue of the Democratic Digest, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WIII. THERE Be Joss ror 66 MILLION More 
AMERICANS? 


Thirty-three million bables have been 
born in this country since the end of World 
War II. This bumper crop is more than half 
again the number of babies born during the 
entire 1930's, 

Fortune magazine has estimated that this 
baby boom, which has already pushed the 
population up by 21 million, may well mean 
66 million more Americans by 1975. 

The postwar babies, says Fortune, have 
changed the American business market as 
much as they have changed the lives of their 
parents. They have already led to healthy 
profits for manufacturers of maternity 
clothes and baby food, to operators of diaper 
services and nursery schools. Dr. Benjamin 
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Spock, author of Baby and Child Care, has 
seen 5 million copies of his book snapped up 
by eager parents since its publication in 1946. 

Tomorrow as these new American citizens 
turn into teenagers they will push the Na- 
tion's food bill up by $2 billion, maybe more, 
if their parents let them eat steak, They 
will increase the potential demand for 
movies, phonograph records, and athletic 
equipment. 

Still later, around the late 1960's, they will 
want wedding rings, homes, and automobiles. 
But they will be important customers for 
the businesses which produce these things 
only if they have the money to turn thelr 
needs and pleasures into what the econo- 
mists call effective demand. Mere numbers 
is no guaranty of buying power as many 
Americans learned personally during the lean 
depression years. 

Unless greater buying power stimulates 
higher production, a growing population will 
mean a poorer population as more and more 
people divide the same amount of goods. 

But if we are prosperous, our new babies 
and their younger brothers and sisters will 
mean the biggest market in our history. 

What are we doing to assure a steady 
growth in our population and its living 
standards? And is the need for continued 
growth generally recognized? 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey an- 
swered both these questions for the current 
administration during recent congressional 
hearings of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report. When Missouri's Democratic 
Congressman Dick BoLLING expressed con- 
cern that production and employment were 
below the 1953 level, Mr. Humphrey said: “I 
do not think, and I am sure that none of 
you think, that in order to have a good, 
sound economy we have to set a new record 
every year. Nineteen fifty-three was a rec- 
ord year. 

“I would not object if we had the second- 
best year in our history. I do not believe 
that we need to get too alarmed at this time 
just because we are not making new rec- 
ords all along the line.” 

President Eisenhower has expressed the 
game point of view. In the economic report 
which he sent to Congress last January, he 
said that “Our economy is marvelously pros- 
perous today by any historical standard.” 
He seemed to regard declining output and 
employment as nothing more than a shift to 
normal levels of peacetime operations. 

The Joint Economic Committee seemed a 
little disappointed by the President's com- 
placency, and chided him gently for not 
spelling out the levels of employment, pur- 
chasing power, and production which we 
could achieve. 

Democratic members were more critical 
in their supplemental views. They pointed 
out that our economy must expand suf- 
ficiently to promote jobs for new workers 
who now enter the labor force at the rate 
of 700,000 each year, They protested any 
downward readjustment of the sustained 
improvement in national living standards 
of over 3 percent per annum which has 
taken place during the years 1939-52. 

Harvard Economist Alvin Hansen, one of 
the expert witnesses, warned the committee 
that a pattern of only moderate growth could 
involve a loss of $330 billion by 1960. 

By citing this figure, Mr. Hansen was say- 
ing in effect that the 5 percent decline antici- 
pated in our economy this year should not 
be measured only against last year's output. 
We must count as a loss the normal growth 
we should have achieved. In other words, 
the 5 percent drop from last year's $367 
billion gross national product is not the 
whole story. We must also concern our- 
selves, particularly in the light of our rapid- 
ly expanding population, with the 3 percent 
economic growth of recent years which will 
mot occur, 
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Syndicated columnist Stewart Alsop has 
called these views “the Red Queen theory of 
the American economy.” The Red Queen, 
it may be recalled, told Alice in Wonder- 
land, “Now here, you see, it takes all the 
running you can do to keep in the same 
place. If you want to get somewhere else, 
you must run at least twice as fast as that.” 

In the same way,” says Mr. Alsop, “the 
American economy cannot go backward or 
even stand still. It must constantly ex- 
pand.” Otherwise, goods pile up on the 
shelves and the downward spiral starts. 

The outcome of this debate over an ex- 
panding economy will affect the Nation's 
markets far into the future. It will not only 
set a ceiling on the toys, clothes, and food of 
the 33 million new babies. It will influence 
the number of babies born tomorrow. For it 
is a fact that in hard times, marriages are 
postponed and the births are fewer and 
farther between. 

This explains why Fortune set “a reason- 
able prosperity” as one of the conditions on 
which its bullish prediction of our popula- 
tion depends. 

We are already on the brink of a tempo- 
rary slow-down in births, since the pleasures 
of populating the Nation during the next few 
years will fall primarily to those compara- 
tively few citizens born during the 1930's. 

That decade with its depressing early years 
saw the smallest percentage increase in 
United States population in our entire his- 
tory, while the absolute Increase of 9 million 
Americans was the lowest since the decade of 
the Civil War. 8 

Even this rate of expansion could not have 
continued indefinitely without a rise in the 
birth rate. Not enough girls were born dur- 
ing those 10 years to replace the women who 
were growing out of the childbearing ages. 

Fortunately the birth rate has risen 
sharply from its low point of 19 per 1,000 
people. It was 22 in the early war years, has 
been at least 23 every year since the war, 
and rose to 27 in 1947. This means that 
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little help on the production line from their 
younger brothers and sisters, we can look 
forward to another boom in babies. Pro- 
vided, of course, that the country is pros- 
perous enough to continue today’s style in 
larger families. 

Americans in recent years have not only 
been having more children, they have 
been having more second, third, and fourth 
children. Gallup polls taken at the begin- 
ning and end of the war showed a strong 
movement away from an ideal of 2 children 
in the direction of 4 children. What this 
will do to the average size of families can't 
be figured until today’s mothers pass the 
childbearing age. 

Studies show that more and more families 
are planning the births of more and more 
children. The middle classes seem to be 
favoring a family size of 3 or 4 children. Fi- 
nal figures for the Nation seem certain to 
show an increase over the recent average of 
2.4 children in the population as a whole. 

The trend toward larger families, particu- 
larly toward larger planned families, has 
come as a surprise to the population experts. 
Volumes have been written by social scien- 
tists on the tendency of the poor to have 
more children than the rich. “Wealth leads 
to sterility,” said the French statistician 
Jacques Bertillon at the turn of the century. 
Fortune has rephrased this to read “the rich 
get richer and the poor get children,” 

But now that the whole Nation has be- 
come richer, a New Look in family size 
seems to be setting the style. High employ- 
ment levels have led to earlier marriages and 
births. American mothers are even younger 
than they were in the 1920's. The fact is 
that 14 percent of native-born white women 
16 to 20 years old are now mothers, compared 
to 8.5 percent during the earlier years. The 
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percentage of mothers in the 20 to 25 age 
group has gone up from 42 to 56 percent in 
the same years. 

The changing American pattern can be 
seen most dramatically in the new suburbs, 
where young married couples are clustered 
together in communities designed for the 
family. It is clear that suburbanites have 
more children than city dwellers, but soci- 
ologists and even many of the suburbanites 
themselves cannot say whether they move 
to the suburbs to have children or enlarge 
their notion of the ideal family size once 
they get there. In the intimacy of commu- 
nity living, a family with only one child 
seems almost to call for some explanation to 
friends and neighbors. 

Fortune analyzes the marketing Implica- 
tions of this tendency toward larger house- 
holds this way: 

“First babies revolutionize families’ spend- 
ing habits the most. By the time the later 
children come, many of the major adjust- 
ments have already been made. Further- 
more, direct spending for the later babies is 
somewhat curtailed; the cribs, bottles, baby 
carriages, and playpens can all be used 
again. 

“But the problem is somewhat more com- 
plicated than that. For in middle-income 
families, at least, something changes at 
about the third birth; it is not just more 
of the same. The most pressing change, of 
course, centers around living space. The 
first child, and probably the second one, can 
be put in the spare bedroom; but the third 
child calls, rather loudly, for a new home 
* + © or at least the construction of an extra 
room. Builders generally, with an eye on 
this increase in family size, have been put- 
ting up larger homes; the president of the 
National Association of Home Builders re- 
cently estimated that three-qaurters of all 
the homes built in 1954 would have three 
or more bedrooms, In 1947-48 the propor- 
tion was one-third.” 

Will this new family look be a permanent 
American feature? 

One thing at least seems clear, if the Gov- 
ment continues to be satisfied with second- 
best years and healthy readjustments to 
lower levels of production and employment, 
it is certain to put at least a cramp into the 
new style in family sizes, 


Bicentennial Celebration of Fort 
Necessity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the following arti- 
cle from the Washington Daily News 
regarding Fort Necessity, which is lo- 
cated on United States Route 40, 11 miles 
east of Uniontown, Pa. This article is 
very timely because the bicentennial 
celebration of Fort Necessity will be held 
on July 3 and 4. The occasion will mark 
the 200th anniversary of the Battle of 
Fort Necessity. The Department of the 
Interior in cooperation with the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania has recon- 
structed the fort exactly as it was that 
fateful day of July 3, 1754, when George 
Washington commanded 400 soldiers in 
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a desperate battle with 600 French and 

100 Indians. The article follows: 

Two Hunprep Years Aco COLONEL WasHING- 
TON FOUGHT AT Fort NECESSITY 


(By J. Herbert Walker) 


Drums were beating, colors flying. and a 
colonel in buckskin left the feld of conflict, 
defeated, but with the honors of war. He 
was permitted by the French to “retire into 
his own country.” 

That was 200 years ago, July 3-4, 1754. The 
colonel was George Washington. The battle 
was with the French and Indians at Fort 
Necessity near Uniontown, in southwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

July 4 was to linger long in the memory of 
Washington. It was also on that date, in 
1776, that the Declaration of Independence 
was adopted in the old State House of Penn- 
sylvania, in Philadelphia, now for long years 
known as Independence Hall. And Washing- 
ton had allied himself with the cause of the 
Colonies and against the British, for whom 
and with whom he fought only a score of 
years before. 

RAIN 

Fort Necessity was Washington's first en- 
gagement but the lessons he learned during 
the French and Indian War, especially on the 
Pennsylvania frontier, served him well. 

On July 3, at noon, a force of nearly 800 
French and Indians appeared on the scene 
and began an attack on the stockade, Fight- 
ing continued until darkness drew a veil 
over the scene. Rain was falling in torrents, 
A South Carolinian company fought in 
trenches outside the fort. Washington and 
his Virginians were on the inside. The rains 
flooded the ground and filled the trenches, 
the soldiers fighting knee deep in water and 
mud. 

Washington's forces, greatly outnumbered, 
Suffered heavily. There was no opportunity 
to win over an army that outnumbered 
Washington's force 4 to 1. The French, tired 
also of the battle, called for surrender, 
Washington declined, But on looking over 
the situation, conferring with his officers 
and men, he agreed to a second call to sur- 
Tender, 

Young Washington in his report wrote: 
“About midnight we agreed that each side 
should retire without molestation, they back 
to their fort at Monongahela, and we to Wills 
Creek. That we should march away with all 
the honors of war and with our stores, effects, 
and baggage. Accordingly, beating and our 
colors fiying, we began our march in good 
order with our stores and in convoy.” 

Earlier, in his journal, he had called the 
stockade Fort Necessity.” 

THE ROAD 

Now motorcars speed over United States 
Highway 40 and giant buses transport peo- 
ple back and forth over that famed high- 
way that, in itself, has great historical sig- 
nificance. It was the Nation's first national 
Toad extending from Cumberland, Md., 
through Pennsylvania to Wheeling, W. Va. 
Earlier it had just been a wide path hewn 
through the wilderness. Over it went not 
Only military expeditions but later the Con- 
€stoga wagons carrying families West. 

The site of Fort Necessity can be seen 
easily from this highway and frequently bus 
drivers slow down momentarily so that pas- 
sengers may catch a glimpse of the site and 
restored stockade. 

History sometimes errs, but history fre- 
quently corrects itself. For many years it 
Was believed that Fort Necessity was a square 
and on that assumption the stockade was 
reconstructed in 1932, About a year ago 
Maps of 1754 were discovered, along with 
Other documents, that showed the original 
Stockade was round. New archaeological 
Studies made at the site definitely showed 
that it was circular. 

Now the stockade has been reconstructed 
again on the basis of documents and maps 
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found recently in South Carolina. Included 
in the documents was a deposition made 
after the battle by a soldier who had fought 
with Washington. That soldier described 
the fort as circular, protected by entrench- 
ments. These entrenchments were mistaken 
in 1932 for the site of the original stockade. 

J. C. Harrington of the National Park 
Service in the spring of 1952 opened several 
trenches across lines where he believed the 
circular stockade might be located. Within 
2 days he came upon pieces of charged logs 
about 3 feet below the surface of the ground, 
and, by additional excavation, he was able 
to plot the outline of the circular fort. 

A collection of musket balls, clay pipes, 
jews harps, flints from muskets, the tip of a 
scabbard, and other relics were uncovered. 
Human bones, with Indian arrows still stick- 
ing in them, were a later find, 


Protect Our Patent System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of the Members 
to the following statement made by Mr. 
Don L. Davis during the hearings rela- 
tive to the Patent Office appropriation: 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, first, may I as an American and as 
spokesman for the gadget industry express 
my sincere personal and professional appre- 
ciation for the courtesy extended to us in 
this invitation to appear before your com- 
mittee. ‘ 

I appear before you today in my official 
capacity as chairman of the Coordinating 
Council of the Gadget Industry. The coun- 
cll is composed of the National Association 
of Inventors, Inc., a trade association of 
American inventors duly chartered as a non- 
profit organization under the State laws of 
California; the National Gadget Manufac- 
turers Association, a trade organization com- 
posed of manufacturers who make new prod- 
ucts and registered and duly chartered as a 
nonprofit corporation under the State laws 
of California; the National Independent Dis- 
tributors Association, Inc., a nonprofit cor- 
poration chartered under the State laws of 
Illinois; the Gadget-of-the-Month Club, 
Inc., a worldwide manufacturing and mar- 
keting organization in new, 
patented products of every nature, kind, and 
description; Consumers Testing League, a 
new product research organization; and 
Gadget-of-the-Month Club Foundation, a 
worldwide, nonprofit corporation founded to 
stimulate and sustain international interest 
in invention as the keystone of human prog- 
ress. These six organizations comprise the 
Coordinating Council of the Gadget Industry. 

The council, established in 1947, is the 
public relations agency for our industry. 


THE GADGET INDUSTRY 


In order that you gentlemen may be able 
to better understand the gadget industry, 
may we explain that the gadget industry is 
composed of those inventors, manufacturers, 
and distributors who are primarily interested 
in making and selling new products of every 
nature, kind, and description protected by 
patents. Simply stated, our industry has 
found that discovering and selling new 
products is a business of its own. 

The foundation of the gadget industry is 
the American patent system. The instru- 
mentality of the American patent system is 
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the Patent Office. Therefore, whether it be 
by choice or by necessity, it has been our lot 
to fight against adything which reduces the 
efficiency of the operations of the Patent 

I am here by specific resolution of the Co- 
ordinating Council of the Gadget Industry, 
unanimously adopted on April 19, 1954. We 
learned at that time that the House Appro- 
priations Committee had approved a budget 
of the Department of Commerce which re- 
duced the Patent Office appropriation by 
over $1,250,000. 

DELAYS IN PATENT OFFICE 


As you gentlemen may or may not know, 
the Patent Office has always had a tremen- 
dous work-load. It is currently from 2 to 
3 years behind in the prosecution of patents. 
In other words, it has taken an Individual 
with an invention about 3 years to get a 
patent issued on his invention, If the pres- 
ent cut is not restored immediately, it is 
safe to conclude that it may take 4 or more 
years from the time a patent application is 
filed until it is finally granted. This 1s 
where we, the gadget industry, are vitally 
concerned, 

When a patent application has been filed 
with the Patent Office and its receipt ac- 
knowledged, the law says that said new prod- 
uct covered by the patent application may be 
manufactured and marketed and the indi- 
vidual item marked “Patent pending” or 
“Patent applied for." Unfortunately, despite 
tremendous educational efforts by the gadget 
industry, many manufacturers and distrib- 
utors are not aware of the fact that the said 
patent-pending application offers little or no 
protection to the inventor, manufacturer, or 
distributor of a new product. Only when 
the patent has been granted can the inven- 
tor or the manufacturer attempt to stop 
infringers. As a result, we find literally 
millions of dollars invested in new prod- 
ucts—patents, tooling, production, and 
manufacturing costs—by small manufac- 
turers who are under the illusion that they 
were fully protected. I wish to point out 
that these investments represent an aver- 
age of $6,500, with many of the investments 
hugging the $75,000 and $100,000 figure. 
This money represents lifetime savings. Our 
men are going broke! We're in bad shape. 
We need help and immediate relief and we 
need it now! The only way we can get re- 
lief is for the Patent Office to be appropri- 
ated sufficient money so that it may operate 
with a maximum efficiency at a minimum 
cost. The first step in that direction is the 
immediate restoration of the cut. 

Additionally, the gadget-of-the-month 
club and other similar organizations are 
holding up the manufacture and sale of 
thousands of screened meritorious inven- 
tions, which are today awaiting the granting 
of patents. Those inventions range from a 
new golf tee, unconditionally guaranteed to 
prevent a golfer from hooking and slicing 
to a process which takes low-grade coal, 
loaded with molsture, and by retort distilla- 
tion makes it more valuable than top-grade 
virgin coal. 

THE PATENT PIRATES 

Why are these inventions being held up? 
Because there abounds in this country, 
numberless individuals and companies con- 
stantly on the prowl for new ideas and prod- 
ucts marked “Patent pending”; we call these 
unscrupulous people patent pirates, because 
they know only too well the limited protec- 
tion of “patent pending,” and they use that 
knowledge to their own benefit. The limita- 
tion of time prevents me from adequately 
describing to you the horror and the heart- 
break which is occurring almost dally in 
the gadget industry, when manufacturers 
and inventors find out that they are power- 
less to do anything to those who have de- 
liberately taken all or part of their own in- 
vention, protected only by the misleading 
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words “Patent pending” and “Patent ap- 
plied for.” That's why we have come to you 
in sheer desperation asking for help. 

A 10-year study of the whole Patent Office 
procedure by the Gadget-of-the-Month Club, 
Inc,, has convinced us that there are many 
ills in the present Patent Office setup. We 
are now working with various Congressmen 
and Senators with the view of the introduc- 
tion of bills to correct the present evils. 
However, this is neither the time nor the 
place to discuss that program. Our only 
request at this moment is the restoration 
of the cut of the Patent Office budget for 
1955. 

HUGE BACKLOG OF APPLICATIONS 

Our discussions with the Patent Office has 
revealed that the Patent Office has a back- 
log of 185,000 uncompleted patent applica- 
tions. One examiner can prosecute ap- 
proximately 104 patent applications a year. 
Based upon an average salary of $5,000 per 
year per examiner, if the present cut is re- 
stored, the Patent Office will be able to em- 
ploy approximately 225 examiners, who will 
be able to whittle down the present back- 
log by 23,400 applications annually. 

Were the Nation not now in the midst of 
a severe economy drive, we would ask for a 
Patent Office budget of $25 million in order 
that the Patent Office be able to reduce and 
possibly eliminate its progress-crippling 
backlog. 

Gentiemen, the American patent system 
to date, has had few, if any, articulate and 
aggressive champions in Washington. We, 
in the gadget industry, think the time has 
come for a reevaluation of the whole pat- 
ent system in this country. Either the 
American patent system has made priceless 
contributions to the economy and the ad- 
vancement of our country and so deserves 
top priority and consideration; or it has not 
and should be abandoned. In this day and 
age, where not only our economy, but the 
utter physical security of America is de- 
pendent upon ingenuity, it seems incon- 
celvable that the leaders of our Nation 
should give so little heed to the one system 
which has helped foster and create the 
fountainhead and reservoir of progress. 


PATENT OFFICE AND DEFENSE 


In my opinion, it is a fatal blunder for 
Congress to fail to recognize that in fact 
the Patent Office is a defense agency and that 
a strong patent system is indispensable to 
the Nation’s defense. While Congress cor- 
rectly spends billions for defense, millions 
for a single bomber, we are here pleading 
with you for a mere million dollars to help 
the Patent Office operate more speedily. 
Yet im the massive backlog of patent appli- 
cations awaiting action, are many, many 
applications in which the Armed Forces of 
our Nation are vitally interested. In private 
business, backlogs of unfilled orders are de- 
lightful; in Government operations, such as 
the Patent Office, backlogs are not only dan- 
gerous, but downright disastrous, 

For some inexplicable reason, everybody, 
everywhere seems to be vitally interested in 
new gadgets, new products, new processes, 
new everything; yet there appears to be a 
very obvious lack of interest in the Patent 
Office, in Congress, among politicians and 
political groups, among major corporate 
commercial organizations, and among the 
leadership of organized labor generally. 
Yet, without the products of American in- 
genuity, our farmers could never feed our 
people, every American industry would 
eventually stagnate and die, and the defense 
of our country would never keep pace with 
our constantly changing times. 

When Congress appropriates billions of 
dollars for parity support, my people do not 
fully understand, but they go along because 
they believe it is best for the Nation. When 
billions are expended for foreign aid, again 
our people do not fully comprehend but they 
So along because it is the way it must be. 
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However, when the Patent Office efficiency 
is still further impaired and the budget re- 
duced for the sake of a mere million dollars, 
the small, little manufacturer out in the 
hinterland doesn't understand and he begins 
to ask questions, 

PATENT OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS 

Gentlemen, I could go on and give you a 
great deal more facts and information, and 
pile fact upon fact, but let it suffice with 
this reminder. Out in the grassroots of 
America, there are millions of Americans, 
your constituents, who have ideas and in- 
ventions. They believe religiously in the 
principles of the American patent system. 
Way out there in the hinterland of our 
country, in almost every State in the Union, 
there are thousands of very small business- 
men who have invested their life savings in 
making or selling new products protected 
only by patent applications, not knowing 
that those patent applications, in themselves, 
afforded little protection against the patent 
pirates. Every day of delay that it takes for 
them to get their patents granted, is cost- 
ing them money, blood money. In their 
behalf, in behalf of the millions of American 
inventors who have neither the time nor the 
money to come to Washington to tell you 
their personal tale of woe, we ask you to 
restore the Patent Office budget to $12,- 
225,000. Anything more than that sum that 
you earmark for the operations of the Pat- 
ent Office, will be money very wisely spent, 
because every dollar spent in making the- 
Patent Office more efficient and more effective, 
is an investment in the future security and 
well-being of America. 

And as you ponder this request, may we 
point out to you, that this plea for the Pat- 
ent Office is not made by any of the major 
industries, nor by any major corporations, 
nor by any patent bar associations, nor by 
any universities and research organizations 
but by the poor, humble American inventor 
of whom, thank God, there are millions in 
this land. Inventors, from whose brains and 
experience, have come the basic ideas which 
created patents, patents which created 
great American industries, and new indus- 
tries which have created jobs. And so it 
has always been in American history, that 
the poor, humble John Does of America 
have pooled their pennies to help fight for 
causes which benefited the whole country. 
It is these people whom I represent. It is 
these people, the humble, relatively inartic- 
ulate American inventor and small manu- 
facturers and tradesmen, who make this 
plea to you today in behalf of more money 
for the Patent Officer. I am merely their 
voice at this session; and I wish to add, that 
I am very proud to be their voice before you 
today. 

Thank you for your attention, 


Outlawing the Communist Party in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
a petition signed by 26 of my fellow West 
Virginians who desire to outlaw the 
Communist Party in the United States, 
They believe, as I believe, that commu- 
nism and Russian imperialism are our 
mortal enemies, and that we must effec- 
tuate immediate measures to eradicate 
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the dangers which confront us lest we 
lose our liberties. I sincerely hope that 
this administration and this Congress 
will take more courageous action than 
has been consummated in the past in 
dealing with this menace. 

Eugene F. Adkins, South Charleston, 
W. Va.; Clarence E. Parsons, Daha J. Hofi- 
man, Ashby L. Ballard, Grover K. Rhodes, 
J. Stanley Ballard, John T. Wilson, Bernard 
J. Cart, J. L. Estep, Charleston; Lionel N, 
McKown, Elkview; E. I. Walz, Charleston; 
Cecil Hill, Nitro; Oscar Smoot, Charleston; 
Earl Smoot, Chesapeake; James P. Bailey, 
St. Albans; B. F. Youell, Rand; Earl C. 
Stewart, Samuel W. Crust, Charleston; James 
A. Barnette, Belva; Russell Barton, Reed; 
Guy Watson, Charleston; Kyle W. Dunlap, 
South Charleston; Leslie R. Peters, Thomas 
B. Lyon, Charleston; William J. Frampton, 
Chesapeake; Charles W, Boxey, Charleston, 
W. Va. 


Address of Hon. James P. McGranery : 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GESSIONAL RECORD, I present an address 
delivered by the Honorable James P. 
McGranery, a former Member of Con- 
gress and colleague of mine from the 
State of Pennsylvania and recently the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
formerly judge of the United States dis- 
trict court, at the commencement exer- 
cises at Manhattanville College, a fa- 
mous college located for many years in 
New York City and recently moved to 
my district at Purchase, Westchester 
County, N. Y. The speech was delivered 
Monday afternoon, May 31, 1954. 

It follows: 

With the permission of Your Excellency, 
Bishop Dargin, right reverend monsignori, 
reverend fathers, very reverend and reverend 
mothers, religious of the Sacred Heart, mem- 
bers of the Manhattanville College faculty, 
honored guests, members of the class of 1954, 
I count it a distinguished privilege to speak 
to you this afternoon as you conclude your 
college life and join the great and gracious 
procession of Manhattanville alumnae. The 
academic hoods which you now wear, the 
diplomas, the degrees which you have re- 
ceived—testify to varied achievements in 
your study of the arts and sciences. 

Yet you are all united in your shared 
heritage of the tradition of Manhattanville'’s 
107 years, and as co-heirs of the truth in 
charity: Spiritual legacy of the Society of the 
Sacred Heart, founded by Saint Madeleine 
Sophie 154 years ago. 

This gift of the beloved and sainted found- 
ress has been etched in the vivid words of 
Father Charmot; 

“In the spirituality of Saint Madeleine 
Sophie we find already expressed, without 
any learned pretentions, a theology, a mysti- 
cism, a form of sanctity, a plan of education, 
an apostolic ideal, which after a century and 
a half kept their own essential character 
without losing their efficacy.” With eloquent 
accuracy, he comments: 

“From the very first, the Society of the 
Sacred Heart was a contemplative and active 
congregation, consecrated to education. De- 
votion to the pierced heart of Jesus Christ 
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and to the immaculate and sorrowful heart 
of Mary was the soul of its mysticism, of its 
apostolate and of its missionary impulse.” 

If a foundress can be sald to be the proto- 
type of her daughters in religion, each of 
whom is marked by a happy individuality— 
then the statement of Mother Maud Mona- 
han, who stressed her great heart, wide fear- 
less outlook, clear judgment, and gentle 
humor, awakens a sense of famillarity and 
recognition; as does the tribute: 

St. Madeleine Sophie “Had all the ad- 
venturous courage of the knights of 
old * * è but also the long courage to carry 
through and endure to the end.” 

Certainly the society was born in an era 
of revolution, change, and uncertainty; and 
it spread from continent to continent while 
governments and men were in conflict, and 
despite epidemics, wars, floods, heresies, and 
religious oppression. 

The supernatural marks of its mission and 
the heroic character of its members dedi- 
cated to their apostolate of education have 
been reflected in the growth of its institu- 
tions, in the human monument of the lives 
of the thousands and tens of thusands of 
children molded to full maturity. 

And Manhattanville College has been 
called a realization of the spirit of the so- 
ciety, of its International quality, of the 
whole teaching power stored up in the fourth 
vow. The religious who have made Manhat- 
tanville a great institution of learning—with 
their scholarly and saintly “endowment of 
lives" harmoniously blended to the twin 
scholarship of an inspired lay faculty—may 
perhaps be symbolized by Mother Grace 
Dammann of beloved and happy memory. 

In the felicitous phrase of your present 
President, who is esteemed throughout the 
entire educational world, Mother Dammann 
“wore her learning lightly, © * * as always 
she centered education round the individual, 
and worked for the total development, men- 
tal, cultural, and spiritual, of each student.” 
Her “most constant theme was that she had 
given (the students) the knowledge that 
they needed to discipline themselves for 
life, and had taught them to think and to 
pray.” 

5 The president of another college wrote of 
er: 

Mother Dammann “distinguished between 
Principles which are eternal and customs or 
conventions which are ephemeral in value. 
I think it was because she was so imbued 
with these ideas that she understood the 
Modern American girl far better than most 
People. * * She distinguished very clear- 
ly between the unessential and the essential 
in her training and placed the emphasis 
where It belonged. * © * Like all truly great 
People, Mother Dammann was simple with 
the beautiful simplicity of the heart of 
Christ.” 

Since, from time to time, I had the happy 
Opportunity to see Reverend Mother Dam- 
mann and to hear her analysis of contempo- 
rary problems—educational, governmental, 
international—I glimpsed through her gen- 
erosity of mind, her vision. her warm enthu- 
Slasm, her understanding heart—the essen- 
tially religious, philosophical, and literary 
character of the Manhattanville ideal of edu- 
Cation. 

Tt Is an ideal resting upon singleness of aim 
and agreement as to principles. 

It is an ideal that brings students to a 
knowledge of “the manifold wisdom of God.” 
Tt is the essence of the thought expressed 
in the scriptural advice “that Christ may 
dwell by faith in your hearts; that being 
rooted and founded in charity, you may be 
able to comprehend with all the saints, 
what is the breadth, and length, and height, 
and depth: To know also the charity of 
Christ, which surpasseth all knowledge, that 
you may be filled unto all the fuliness of 
God.” (Excerpt, Ephesians 3, 8-19.) 
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It is the ideal that is the answer to all 
the questions of our time, as it has been 
the answer to the queries of every era. 

Por, in all humility, I do not approach you 
today with the thought that I can give you 
a commitment that this era in which you 
live is unique—or completely different from 
every other century and every other time. 
I shall not tell you of the characteristics 
of the hydrogen age or the atomic era, un- 
less, in the words of Thomas Merton, I say 
to you: 

“If you are looking for the atomic age, 
look Inside yourself; because you are it. And 
so, alas, am I,” 

It is true that modern man knows more 
about science than did his fathers. That 
he does not know more about himeelf, or 
about living with his neighbor, or about 
the art and science of government, about 
justice and truth—is all too evident. 
Strangely, the splitting of the atom was 
hastened by fear—engendered by the threat 
of a war born of hatred. Yet it is our hope 
that this discovery—now shaped into a 
weapon of annihilation—may yet be devel- 
oped into a means of peaceful service to 
mankind—and it will be: If there is a return 
to spiritual maturity, if there is a return 
to love, to truth, to God. 

Society as a whole has been termed “a 
void.” For it cannot change until all indi- 
viduals change. It will change only as each 
individual changes. 

His Holiness Pope Pius XI pointed out 
that the whole theology of the angelic doc- 
tor “has but one end: To bring each of us 
to intimate union with God.” 

And his beloved successor, Pope Pius XII, 
has warned: 

“We cannot abstain from expressing our 
preoccupation and our anxiety for those who, 
on account of the special circumstances of 
the moment, have become engulfed in the 
vortex of external activity so that they neg- 
lect the chief duty (of the Christian), his 
own sanctification. * * Those who pre- 
sume that the world can be saved by what 
has rightly been called the heresy of action 
must be made to exercise better Judgment.” 

It would be bringing coals to Newcastle or 
oll to Texas, to point out to you that there 
is no antagonism between Christian learning 
and love, on the one hand, and physical 
science, natural philosophy, metaphysics, or 
dogmatic theology and external activity need 
not preclude our hearts from welcoming 
Christ. 

Nevertheless, pragmatism and secularism 
are preparing fertile places for the germs of 
atheistic communism. To widen our sym- 
pathies without strengthening our vision—is 
to Join the ranks of those who believe that a 
man must avoid being different from an- 
other or risk the accusation of being undem- 
ocratic. The passion for conformity has led 
to a denial of the right to mention God in 
many of our schools. This misplaced zeal 
for liberalism has caused many universities 
and colleges to omit all religious teaching 
while welcoming to the faculty those who 
would teach all that is opposed to religion 
and to truth. 

It is a strange paradox that men who boast 
of their fidelity to the ideals of American 
democracy, will deny the essential basis of 
the Christian democratic Ideal, namely, the 
dignity of the individual. 

The paradox is most strange in that the 
pseudo-liberal thereby admits his ignorance 
of our Nation's beginning and its form. For 
ours is not a democracy but a republic 
founded on democratic principles by the 
early Americans who had studied the scho- 
lastics, even as you did here at Manhattan- 
ville. 

Saint Thomas Aquinas and Saint Robert 
Bellarmine cofathered the doctrines of the 
Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution, and made possible the beginning of a 
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nation that was to have a unique mission in 
furthering friendship among men and among 
nations, 

Its mission—and the fulfillment thereof— 
are in the future. To each of you—even as 
to each of us—there appears the challenge 
to duty—the duty of your destiny—of the 
world’s destiny. 

All that you have gained in valor of heart 
and firmness of will, in cultivation and 
training of mind, in love of truth and jus- 
tice—on the hallowed campus of Manhat- 
tanville—will prepare you for service in 
whatever vocation you have elected, with 
God's guidance, to follow. Whether as law- 
yer or doctor, educator or public servant, 
in the arts or the sciences, you are ready 
for whatever responsibilities the future holds. 
As wife and mother, the family—the vital 
unit of the Nation—will be your sacred 
charge. As tomorrow's citizen, the city will 
be your community to guard. The Nation 
is in your care. The world’s possibility of 
peace rests with the peace in your heart. 

The need of tomorrow is for apostles, not 
for apologists. And, since an apostle is one 
who engenders new beings in Christ, by the 
word of God, the mission of tomorrow is one 
of love—even as it was more than nineteen 
hundred years ago. 

And so, as I add my congratulations to 
those of your parents, of the religious, of 
the faculty members, and of your friends, 
my wish is that one day it may be said of 
you—with pronouns altered in gender—as 
Walter de La Mare said of Chesterton: 


“Knight of the holy ghost, he goes his way, 

Wisdom his motley, truth his loving jest; 

The mills of satan keep his lance in play, 
Pity and innocence his heart at rest.” 


Where Do We Go From Here? and the 
Communist Control Bill 


SPEECH 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, soon 
the Congress will take up the Communist 
control bill. Its obvious aim is to break 
up any bear hug the Kremlin would use 
to squeeze the life out of America. 

There are some who hold that the 
failure of man to deal adequately with 
militarism, industrialism, and economic 
nationalism has encouraged communism 
to grow from a theory to a conspiracy; 
and that, as we govern the military, and 
manage industry and integrate national 
economies with four moral principles 
that motivate man for good on this 
earth, the principles of honesty, purity, 
unselfishness, and love, then, and only 
then, will the Communist threat recede 
and blow away. Others hold differently. 

Where do we go from here? 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce have put out a 
booklet entitled “Where Do We Go From 
Here?” It covers ground which I think 
will be helpful to the House in its con- 
sideration of the Communist control bill, 
soon to come before it. 

Under unanimous consent heretofore 
granted, I include the booklet in the 
RECORD: 
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Were Do We Go From Here?—A SIMPLE 
Gume TO THE Worp We Live IN, WHAT 
Mares Ir Tick, WHat To Do Asour Ir 
Dear COCTTIZEN AND FELLOW SUFFERER: You 

may have felt, as we do, that life is uncom- 

fortably like living on a yolcano. You never 
know when the darn thing may go up. 

So we decided to see what goes on in this 
world, what has gone to land us in the pres- 
ent mess, and what we can do about it. 

Yours, 
HANNEN AND CAMERON. 

Many thousands of years ago there was an 
Ice Age. 

And then there was a Stone Age, and in 
5,000 B. C. the world entered the Bronze Age, 
and the Iron Age, and only 180 years ago a 
man harnessed a power as old as time and 
ushered in the Industrial Age, and now we 
are moving into the Ideological Age. 

Yes; the ideological age—99 percent of the 
2,400,000,000 people alive at the mid-point of 
this century don't realize this. Which causes 
much of the trouble, for it gives extraordi- 
nary power to the 1 percent who do. You'll 
only understand what's going on in the world 
when you understand an ideology. We won- 
der if you know what is an ideology? 

We found out that an ideology is a faith 
which grips men and nations. It gives a 
philosophy, a passion, and a plan to change 
the world; and it creates the force of people 
to do it. 

Ideas are today the deciding factor. The 
future depends on the idea that grips the 
minds of the millions. For instance, let's 
have a look at a couple of specimen ideolo- 
gies that everyone knows. 

You may or may not like these ideas, but 
you must admit they win people. Specimen 
No. 1, nazism: One man, Hitler, had an idea. 
His idea was: One race shall rule. He wrote 
a book—Mein Kampf. The idea struck a 
chord in millions of hearts and minds. Ina 
Tew years a broken-down country became 
strong enough to challenge the world. 

We all know what happened. 

Specimen No. 2, communism: One man, 
Marx, had an idea. His idea was one class 
shall rule. He wrote a book Das Kapital. 
The idea appeals to millions who feel the 
world must be changed and that revolution 
is the only realistic way of doing it. In 
varying degrees every country is affected, and 
now half the world is controlled by those 
ideas. 

No one who lives on this planet can remain 
unaffected by the ideological struggle, not 
even in the most remote places. 

In every place—each country, each factory, 
each trade union, each university, each 
newspaper—materialist ideas reach out to 
grip men's minds, 

Why do top scientists flee to other coun- 
tries? Why do trusted men pass vital se- 
crets toa forelgn power? Why do even gov- 
ernment officials from top social and educa- 
tional backgrounds trot off? Because an 
ideology has captured their minds. 

How an ideology takes over men and na- 
tions. 

Vishinsky said: “We shall conquer the 

world, not with atomic bombs, but with our 

ideas, brains, and doctrines.” 

In the ideological age the future lies in 
the hands of those who know how to use 
ideas to win men's allegiance. 

But the Communists haven't even got a 
seat in Parliament. 

“I may have lost my seat in the House of 
Commons, but the Communists have taken 
450 million people in China.” (British 
Communist parliamentary candidate). 

“The great issues will be settled, not in 
the arena of this reactionary Parliament, but 
by the workers’ mass struggle in the factories 
and in the streets." (Secretary, British 
Communist Party). 

We seem to be spending millions on arm- 
aments—I suppose it’s the only way to be 
safe. Today we need not only a gun in our 
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hand, we need an idea in our head and an 
answer in our heart. After all, nations have 
been taken over in recent years without a 
shot being fired. Modern warfare means that 
nations are out-thought before they are out- 
fought. 

You can't defeat an idea by being anti-it, 
ignoring it, or shooting it. You can only 
meet an idea with a superior idea. 

What is the superior idea? (Slight pause 
for breath and refreshment while you get a 
piece of paper and write down what you 
feel ts the superior idea.) 

The Nazi idea was: A new order through 
the rule of one race. 

The Communist idea is: A new society 
through the rule of one class, 

The Superior idea is: A new world through 
the rule of one idea—"it’s not who's right, 
it’s what's right.“ 

What's right? How do I know what is 
right? 

There are absolute standards for human 
society just as there are for engineering. 

What sort of a building would result if 
architect and builder did not employ recog- 
nized standards? 

It’s because we don't apply absolute stand- 
ards to our living that society is in danger 
of collapse. 

Here are the standards: 

Absolute honesty: Honest apology is the 
highroad to lasting peace. 

Absolute purity: A great cleansing force 
through the nations. 

Absolute unselfishness: There Is enough in 
the world for everyone's need, but not for 
everyone's greed. 

Absolute love: If everyone cared enough 
and everyone shared enough, everyone would 
have enough. 

These standards are the four pillars of a 
new age. 

Yes; but why absolute? Because the world 
needs an authority everyone can accept. 
Besides, a standard must be absolute, or it 
isn’t a standard. 

Who wants a parachute that almost opens? 

Who wants a boat that floats most of the 
time? 

Who wants an egg that is nearly fresh? 

But doesn’t this sound rather like chang- 
ing ones's ways? 

Yes; it does mean change. But change 
is the key to the world of today. It's a 
changing world, and to get along in it you've 
got to (Write here 6-letter word mean- 
ing to adapt yourself to altering world cir- 
cumstances.) > 

Everybody wants to see the other person 
change. 

Every nation wants to see the other nation 
change. 

But everyone Is waiting for the other to 
begin. 

If you want an answer for the world, the 
best place to start is with yourself (and your 
own nation). 

How can I change? 

“Men must choose to be governed by God, 
or they will condemn themselves to be ruled 
by tyrants” (William Penn). 

By a miracle of science men can speak by 
radio to millions. By a miracle of the spirit, 
God can speak to every man. His voice can 
be heard in every home, every business, 
every government. When man listens, God 
speaks. When man obeys, God acts. 

It does not matter who you are or where 
you are. Accurate, adequate information 
can come from the mind of God to the minds 
of men who are willing to take their orders 
from Him. 

“This is the revolution which will end 
revolution by changing human nature and 
remaking men and nations” (Frank Buch- 
man). 

God gave us 2 ears and 1 mouth: Why 
don't we listen to Him twice as much as we 
talk? 

It’s worth thinking over: Am I part of the 
cure or part of the disease in the world? 
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Remember, you can’t make a good omelette 
out of bad eggs. 

How do I begin? Take pencil and papor. 
Write down your thoughts. They may seem 
ordinary, but be honest—absolutely. You 
may have things to put right—well, how else 
can you buld a new world? 

Honesty: What about money? Taxes? 
What I told the family? Everything? 

Purity: Do I live on the get or on the 
give? 

Unselfishness: Do I put the other fellow 
first? All the time? 

Love: Anyone I hate? Dislike? Or just 
don't care for? Why? 

(Is the world the way it is because I am 
like this?) 

You don't think it's necessary to change? 
You think you can take all that's coming? 
So did the dinosaur, 


“This tough guy rulcd in ancient days, 
But one thing he forgot: 

He failed to alter with the times— 
Today he just is not.” 


The fact is that— 

Human nature can be changed—that 18 
the root of the answer. 

National economies can be changed—that 
is the fruit of the answer. 

World history can be changed—that is 
the destiny of our age. 

New men, new nations, a new world. In 
the age when we've learnt to split the atom 
we must learn to unite humanity. It's get 
on together or blow up together. P 

In any negotiation it's not who's right— 
it's What's right. 

Then industry will make the wealth and 
work of the world available for all and for 
the exploitation of none, and the workers 
will unite the world. This inspired ideology 
is for everyone everywhere, 

It is the ordinary man’s opportunity to 
remake the world. 

With this ideology, industry will produce 
enough for the necds of all; homes will 
secure the next generation from chaos; 
armies will give new standards of moral 
training to their nations; cabinets and dip- 
lomats will be totally effective for they will 
have the power to turn enemies into friends; 
nations will arise from apathy, disillusion, 
and division. Renaissance is inevitable. 
This is our future—and it works. 

That's what we found out. And the great 
thing is that these ideas have been tried out 
and proved practical in over 100 countries. 

Results have been breathtaking. You'll 
find the same as you put this into action in 
your home and where you work. 

Drop us a line if you want to know more. 

Yours, 
HANNEN AND CAMERON, 

P. S—Your bookstore has The World Re- 
built, by Peter Howard, which gives many 
facts, and we recommend It. 

You can reach us care of Moral Rearma- 
ment. 


Eric Johnston Suggests It Is Within Our 
Power To Cause the Russians To Lower 
Their War Potential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


oF omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 
Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, last week an outstanding Amer- 
ican businessman made a significant 
speech in New York concerning the use 
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of the American economy as a major 
weapon in weakening the Russian war 
Potential. 

The speaker was Eric Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Motion Picture Association 
of America and Chairman of the Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board, 
who is perhaps America's most widely 
traveled businessman. He has been to 
Russia twice as an observer and has had 
the rare opportunity of taking a close 
professional look at Soviet daily life. 

Mr. Johnston, in his speech in New 
York City on June 9 before the National 
Association of Direct Selling Companies, 
strongly advocated a campaign in which 
the American economy would be used as 
a major weapon to pressure the Soviet 
Union into raising its living standards at 
the expense of its war potential. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks, I include the 
text of Mr. Johnston’s pertinent speech 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

THe AMERICAN ECONOMY AND THE FUTURE 


Today, as a businessman, I would like to 
talk to you as businessmen. I would like 
to examine with you the impact of world 
events on the American economy and the 
impact of the American economy on world 
events. 

Very naturally, as businessmen in a high- 
ly competitive society we have an acute and 
continuing interest in the future, We try 
to gauge our markets, to detect trends and 
factors that will affect our customers and 
their buying power. 

So we eagerly try to peer through the 
Opaque window of the future to see what 
is in store for us. With warranted concern 
and concentration we scan such domestic 
indicators as carloadings, kilowatt produc- 
tion, bank loans, employment, commodity 
indexes, retail sales and Dow-Jones averages. 

As businessmen, we regard the 90 percent 
farm parity bill, the Federal Housing Act, 
Or the extension of social security in the 
light of their potential effect on the eco- 
nomic health of our Nation, 

* . * * * 


However, in our concern over what is go- 
ing to happen tomorrow, I think that we 
nessmen are sometimes inclined to over- 
look or shunt to one side one of the most 
important factors in our business under- 
takings. It is a force that may not affect 
the plans of mice, but it can change the 
Plans of men. 

We want to balance our national budget 
and lower taxes; we seek to avoid inflation, 
to save for our old age in the assurance that 
the dollars we save will have a stable pur- 
ch. power. We would like to earn 
Steady and adequate incomes. to own our 
Own homes unencumbered, to achieve peace 
of mind—but all of our hopes can be dashed 
and smashed by this neglected factor over 
Which we do not have control and which 
no domestic business Indicator can accurate- 
ly foretell. 

I am, of course, talking about what hap- 
Pens overseas. All sorts of people, policies, 
and rams all over the world affect our 
Nation; the fate of a beleaguered garrison 
in a remote steaming jungle affects our 
lives; so can a street riot in a far off land 
Or even a budget debate in a distant capital. 

What happens in a public square in Sicily 
May have far-reaching consequences in a 
Private home in Cicero, Ali Baba can make 
himself felt in Alabama, A pocket veto on 
the other side of the world can hit our 
Pocketbooks here. 

* . . . s 

It we had full control over the factors 
affecting our economy we would undoubtedly 
be less apprehensive about what tomorrow 
might bring. 
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In America, we have the makings of a con- 
tented society. * * * 

The fruits of our labor are incomparably 
sweet and our material rewards are without 
parallel in history. There are no bequests 
of cowardice in the American heritage and 
there is nothing in our song or story that 
begets hopelessness and despair. 

Yet despite all these advantages and 
bounties, we are in danger of becoming the 
world’s foremost worrywarts, a Nation of 
fussbudgets, fussing while we budget and 
budgeting while we fuss. 

It is not the pressure of living in a highly 
competitive mass-consumption economy 
which is responsible for all our fussing and 
all our budgeting. In a stable world, we 
would be perfectly capable of meeting our 
own needs and solving our own problems in 
our own way. 8 

No; it is an outside world in ferment that 
really puts the pressure on us, that hits our 
economy hard. A good deal of that fer- 
ment is caused by a potent brew of virulent 
nationalism and abject poverty, and there 
are professional conspirators at work stirring 
the brew. They realize, perhaps better than 
we, what an effect it can have upon our way 
of life. 

. . . * . 


To meake this ugly truth even more un- 
palatable, let me say bluntly that the one 
foreign nation above all others which in- 
fluences our economy is the same one which 
directs an international conspiracy against 
us. I am referring, of course, to the Soviet, 
Union. 

* . . . . 

The Kremlin’s impact upon us is negative. 
We take counteractions to thwart Soviet 
measures, but the point of order, or disorder, 
that I would like to raise, Mr. Chairman, is 
this: Would we take those expensive counter- 
measures if we did not believe the Kremlin 
menaced us? It seems clear that we would 
not. 

It is not too much of an exaggeration to 
Say that the Kremlin can cause the Ameri- 
can Congress to appropriate funds for our 
defense more readily than our own Joint 
Chiefs of Staff can. 

Knowing that the Russians are developing 
newer and deadlier weapons of war, could 
we dare do less? In fact, does it not become 
our vital objective to outdo the Communists 
no matter what the cost? 

If the Kremlin can force us to rearm, Just 
look at the expense they can put us to. 
Once we could build a plane for $100,000 or 
so. Now a modern jet bomber runs into the 
Millions. We used to fire a shell for a few 
dollars. Now it costs us several thousands of 
dollars just to propel one rocket. 

Compared to the costs of building up our 
defenses and striking power today, the arma- 
ment programs of the last World War were 
basement bargains. to maintain 
peace or to wage cold war do not come cheap 
nowadays, either, Expenditures for such 
undertakings are staggering. 

* . * . — 

The policies of Moscow can affect the poli- 
cies of American businessmen, inducing 
them to build up or cut down inventories, to 
buy or sell with an eye on the future. 

Is there any doubt that the Russians 
could cause us to impose controls and ceil- 
ings once more—could force us to ration and 
stockpile, by going to war with us or threat- 
ening to do s0? 

Even a Communist arms shipment to a 
little state like Guatemala has widespread 
repercussions in our society. It is only a 
smali sample of the Impact the Soviet world 
has upon us. 

Suppose we refused to counter the aggres- 
sive measures of the Communists, would we 
then be the complete masters of our own 
economy, our own fate? There are some 
Americans who believe we would. 

Would we be safe If we withdrew from the 
the rest of the world? What would happen 
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if we did? Well, for one thing, we could re- 
duce our national expenditures and our Fed- 
eral taxes by billions of dollars. Why, we 
could even balance our budget, at least, for 
a few sweet weeks. 

Along with it, however, would we not have 
to lower our standard of living? Wouldn't 
the loss of foreign markets and foreign 
sources of supply for needed raw matcrials 
affect our economy drastically? 

There are some of us who want to shrug 
off the rest of the world. They are disillu- 
sioned and irritated because we have given 
away something like $60 billion since the end 
of the last World War and do not seem to 
have earned as many fast friends abroad as 
they think we should have. 

. . La » * 

The trouble with this line ot thought, it 
seems to me, is that even though we tried 
to dismiss the rest of the world, the rest of 
the world would not be prepared to dis- 
miss us. 

One thing is sure—withdrawal to our own 
frontiers would not give us control over our 
Own economy or our own destiny. It takes 
no prophet to predict that the Soviet Union 
would gladly fill any vacuum we chose to 
create by retreat. 

With the infinite patience Communists 
possess, they could surely take over the rest 
of the world, bite by bite, and, after digest- 
ing it, turn to us for their next meal. They 
could organize the production capacity of 
all Europe. They would exercise a virtual 
monopoly over most of the strategic mate- 
rials of the world, 

* * * . . 

Aware of this peril, would we not have to 
prepare for the ultimate defense of our 
homeland which could prove to be the deci- 
sive battleground? 

That preparation in itself would call for 
enormous expenditures by our country. So, 
in the long run, wouldn't the Communists 
have an influence on our spending policies 
and therefore on practically all of our econ- 
omy anyhow? 

No; I am afraid that isolation would not 
make us complete masters of our own econ- 
omy. We could buy time that way, but in 
the meantime we would fuss and budget, 
fidget and flutter, waiting for the showdown, 

Let us examine another possibility. There 
are others of us who think we might settle 
with Russia now. Is there any chance that 
we could persuade the Soviet Union to be 
sweet and reasonable? Could we demon- 
strate that it would be to their interest as 
well as ours to work out some form of modus 
vivendi? 

* . a . * 

Certainly as matters now stand there 
seems to be little prospect of finding modus 
vivendi. We have tried this before and 
failed. In the past decade, we made great 
concessions to the Soviet Union in the hope 
that she would learn to trust us and live 
in a peaceful world with us. It did not work, 

With hindsight, at least, we can detect 
some reasons why we failed. I am persuaded 
that the Communists have a greater feeling 
of insecurity than we do. While this can- 
not be fully proved, there are indications 
that this is so. 

Moscow has furnished us plenty of evi- 
dence that the Communists do not have suf- 
ficient confidence in their way of life to feel 
that they can live side by side with the 
democracies indefinitely. Their system can- 
not stand open and honest in comparison 
with ours. They seem to be fearful that if 
their subjects could make a free comparison, 
they might eventually try to overthrow the 
Communist regimes. 

I belteve that Communist aggressiveness 
in the main springs from insecurity, not 
from strength. Underneath the surface of 
bold talk and bolder actions, lies a feeling of 
inferiority and therefore of insecurity. It 
is recklessness born from nervousness. 
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There is another approach to our rivalry 
with world communism which some Ameri- 
cans think is the answer to our problems— 
denunciation. Apparently those who prac- 
tice it exclusively believe that we can check 
communism by calling it names, by just 
vilifying it. So far as I know, nobody ever 
got rid of an infection by merely cussing it 
out. Denunciation by itself is shrill, not 
shrewd. It, too, is a symptom of nervous- 
ness and insecurity, and it will not solve 
our problems, 

If then none of these methods would be 
effective against unwelcome impact from 
abroad, what can we do? Is there no way 
to reduce unhealthy outside pressures on cur 
economy? 

I have done some reflecting on this subject 
and I believe there is a way. The best de- 
fense is still an offense, so why shouldn't 
we use the entire American economy as a 
‘weapon to put counterpressure on those who 
are putting pressure on us? 

By the American economy I mean a com- 
bination of our resources, skills, experience, 
and our system of turning them into human 
assets. Were we to use this powerful com- 
bination as a major instrument of our for- 
eign policy, I suggest it would give us the 
best chance we would have at this time of 
effecting some semblance of peace. 

The prospects for some kind of living ar- 
rangement with the Soviet Union, it seems 
to me, will depend very largely on how ef- 
fectively we can use the American economy 
to limit Russia's ability to wage sustained 
modern warfare. 

The Soviet Union has by its actions and 
policies demonstrated that it can cause us 
to lower our peace potential and I submit it 
is within our power to cause the Russians 
to lower their war potential. 

By 2 conscious and dedicated effort to help 
others achieve the kind of rewards that an 
economy like ours yields, we can demon- 
strate to the people of the Soviet Union the 
superiority of our system in terms of their 
personal lives. 

Our aim ought to be to compel the Krem- 
lin in self-defense against popular unrest in 
their domain, to bolster their own civilian 
economy at the expense of the Soviet war 
machine. 

* . * * > 

I suggest it can be effected by using the 
American economy along three broad ave- 
nues—tempo, trade, and demonstration—the 
advanced tempo of technological and scien- 
tific improvements, the stimulation of the 
whole range of trade and the demonstration 
of the superiority of the product of our 
economy. 

I propose that we embark on an open and 
vigorous campaign to force the Communist 
regimes 


to give their people higher living 


standards or risk greater popular unrest, that 
we try to compel them to give their enslaved 
subjects economic aid, so to speak, by doing 
our concentrated best to help raise living 
standards everywhere else. 

If we can goad the Kremlin to do this in 
self-defense, we might help to reduce. the 
ſor vor and fever of the Communists for world 
domination. The better life would make it 
more diMcult for Communist regimes to 
drive their people into dangerous and de- 
structive adventures. 

At the same time, such a diversion from 
heavy industry and armaments involving as 
it would men, money, and talent, could well 
have the effect of reducing the Soviet war- 
making potential. To the extent we can 
force the Russians to cut back their war in- 
dustries, we can reduce their pressures on us 
and therefore the military expenditures they 
have compelled us to make. 

The first approach in our campaign to 
force the Soviet Union to lower its war po- 
tential, is tempo, technological tempo. We 
must compel the Soviet Union to enter a race 
with us, not in armaments but in the trans- 
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lation of scientific and technical advances 
into human benefits. 

In the days ahead, we shall see startling 
technological developments which can be 
turned to enormous peacetime advantage. 

* > * * * 


Atomic power is already in our hands. 
With it we will be able to reverse an old 
industrial pattern. Instead of men seeking 
power sites and locating there, packaged 
power can seek out men, causing factories to 
spring up and industry to flourish where even 
now there is little hope for such a develop- 
ment. 

In the not-too-distant future, our scl- 
entists will be able to convert sea water into 
fresh water and when they do, we may be 
able to make deserts bloom and Marxist doc- 
trines wither. 

It would have to be our firm resolve that 
we would keep so far ahead of the Russians 
in living standards that they would have to 
spend more and more of their time, energy, 
and resources just trying to catch up with us 
to prevent unrest within their own domains. 

But, and this is something we tend to 
overlook, we would fall far short of the mark 
if we limited ourselves to making economic 
improvements only in our own country. If 
we did not offer a helping hand to other free- 
men, we would only be inviting further envy 
and bitterness on which the Communists 
would be quick to capitalize (if such a word 
can be applied to Communists). 

I do not advocate sharing our wealth 
with others when we give them a helping 
hand. We have done more than enough of 
that. Besides, they might regard that form 
of help as ransom from the {frightened rich. 
They might well regard themselves as mere 
spectators and nonparticipating benefici- 
aries. That kind of program at this stage 
would do little more than assure us of per- 
manently poor relatives. 

What we need to do is make greater efforts 
to share and foster our system of creating 
new wealth. This brings us to the second 
method of influencing the Kremlin to weaken 
its war potential—the stimulation of the 
whole range of trade, primarily among the 
world’s free nations. 

By trade, I mean the entire complex of 
economic relations that exists among so- 
cleties. It embraces not only the voluntary 
exchange of commodities, but skills, knowl- 
edge, and capital as well. 

We must place a new accent on trade 
among free nations. It must not be limited 
to the static distribution of old wealth, but 
must put accent on the dynamic creation of 
new wealth, not just here in the United 
States, but especially abroad wherever it is 
welcomed. We must help others do for them- 
selves what we do for ourselves. They will 
appreciate it more; they will accomplish 
more. 

We must become economic evangelists, pro- 
moting the best features of our system where 
they are adaptable elsewhere. In doing so, 
we need not impose our culture on others. 

There is place and there Is space for many 
fine cultures in civilization but if we con- 
centrate on helping to spread the healthy 
human consequences of our unparalleled 
production and our equitable distribution, 
we will find it possible to promote common 
understanding and acceptance of some values 
of vital importance to free and democratic 
societies everywhere. 

But—if we are to make maximum impact 
on the Soviet economy with our own econ- 
omy, we will have to demonstrate its super- 
jority to the bureaucrats of communism as 
well as to the people in their grip. Open 
defections and covert conversions are what 
we are after. Aroused conscience and in- 
creased appetite in the Soviet world should 
be our aim, 

To get our accomplishments across, we 
not only must do what we say, but say what 
we do. We must translate our achlevements 
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into other free peoples’ attainments and 
these in turn must be made meaningful to 
the subjects of the Soviet Union. 

This means that by every possible chan- 
nel and in every available form, we must 
convince the people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain that not only do we lead a better 
life but that its blessings would be within 
their grasp also if only their Communist 
masters would permit them to earn and enjoy 
these blessing themselves. y 

We have seen striking evidence of our 
ability to influence Soviet economy in re- 
cent months. Surely, Malenkov's decision 
to devote more of Russian production to con- 
sumers goods can be traced to some of our 
activities. The politburo was compelled to 
take a tack from its almost exclusive heavy 
industry and armaments course to bolster 
the Soviet civilian economy. 

Malenkov and company were not indiffer- 
ent to the East German revolt last year, 
brought on largely by the progress being 
made in American-supported West Germany. 

Turkey's striking headway is touching off 
popular dissatisfaction in neighboring Bul- 
garia. Until recently she imported wheat. 
Now she is exporting wheat. 

Her coal fields have been opened up. 
Paved roads are replacing oxcart tralis. 
There is prosperity in Turkey, her people are 
living better and these developments have 
not escaped the notice of her troubled Com- 
munist dominated neighbors in the Balkans. 

Likewise the results cf American ald in 
Greece are causing dissatisfaction in nearby 
Communist Albania. 

* — . . * 

It is of vital importance to our security 
and our very survival that we find a success- 
Tul method of mecting Communist rivalry 
head-on, right now. 

It will avall us little to hash and rehash 
the mistakes of the past decade. We must 
concentrate on the decisive 10 years before 
us, These next 10 years will be the big 
decade, The fate of civilization in all prob- 
ability will be decided during this crucial 
period, 

The time to act is now. Our destiny Is 
upon us; we dare not fall it. Never before in 
history has the fate of the human race been 
60 precarious, Never before has that fate 
depended more on one people. 

To the end that America can marshal her 
might, her talent and her energy for the 
showdown that is sure to come in tke big 
decade, I urge that a program be shaped 
that will raise our sights, our alms and our 
targets, 

Let us look to management, labor, and 
education to tap their talent and make it 
available for such a program around the 
world; let us invite our philanthropic foun- 
dations and charitable institutions to under- 
write the expenses of such talent; and let 
us call upon our Government to work with 
both in the areas where its coopcration is 
needed. 

Let us give the American economy a new 
look—a new look across the sea, Let us give 
it a fresh transfusion of public support, of 
industrial partnership and Government co- 
operation. To get it going I urge a call for 
a conference of management and labor rep- 
resentatives, of foundation and Government 
officials this summer to map out a program 
to pursue this objective. 

Let us encourage nations that want to 
work with us for decision in the big decade, 
to spell out their aspirations in programs. 
which will have targets and deadlines, alms 
and objectives. Let their governments com- 
mit themselves to their people. Let their 
people dedicate themselves to the programs. 

In that way, and only in that way, can 
free men of goodwill put the Communists 
on the defensive. In that way, and only 
in that way, can we assume leadership in 
the big decade. It is our only hope for a 
peaceful resolution of the critical confilct of 
our times, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


“OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled Surpluses Plus Surpluses,” 
published in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor of June 22, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SURPLUSES PLUS SURPLUSES 


Paradoxically enough, one of the problems 
of the American people today is that they 
are a long way from starving. The distance 
is so great, in fact, that the Federal Govern- 
ment is having trouble finding places to 
store surplus foods. If you should see corn 
bulging out of old airplane hangars or wheat 
seeping from abandoned movie theaters, 
don't be surprised. : 

The Government already has $2 billion 
worth of wheat alone tucked away. Some of 
it will be given away or used for foreign aid. 
But more will be bought. For that's the law. 
And Uncle Sam is constructing storage fa- 
cilities for 100 million bushels more. Wheat 
acreage was cut 20 percent last year, 
drought and other vicissitudes hit several 
growing areas. But American farmers are 
expected to produce this year 100 million 
bushels above 1 year’s normal consumption 
needs—to add to the year’s supply already 
on hand. 

It has Just been announced that an ad- 
ditional 13 percent cut in acreage is being 
ordered. At the same time the Government 
is supporting wheat prices at $2.52 a bushel 
And millions of bushels are produced for less 
than $1 a bushel. Does sound daffy, doesn't 
it? And even taking into account the spe- 
cial marketing problems and the uncertain- 
ties which beset farmers, taking into ac- 
count the hardships of less efficient pro- 
ducers—it is daffy. 

There is danger it will become still daffier. 
Vastiy freer use of cheaper chemical fer- 
tilizers—a farm revolution that has barely 
begun—promises perfectly fantastic yields 
in the years ahead. And with political pres- 
sures demanding that the Government guar- 
antee a living even to Inefficient farmers, 
there will be no incentives for them to shift 
into other fields while efficient growers pile 
up ever larger surpluses. Politiclans have 
encouraged farmers to think that the war- 
time bonanza could go on forever. 

The price-support legislation was supposed 
to insure adequate food supplies in years 
when millions of men and acres were out 
of production. It was properly set up on an 
emergency basis—to expire after hostilities 
ceased. In 1948 Congress passed a law to 
ease the supports down on a flexible basis. 
But twice this plan has been suspended 
under election-year pressures. 

The House Agriculture Committee has 
voted again to suspend operation of the 
flexible provisions due to go into effect in 
January. The argument for this course is 
that acreage and marketing restrictions will 
master the surpluses—while holding up the 
prices. 

We don't believe it will work—not in the 
face of present and potential productive 
capacities, But if it did it would do so on 
an artificial subsidy basis, with controls 
tightening and broadening to other crops 
and the incentives of a free market de- 
Stroyed. 
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That also is the objection of millions of 
farmers—and of President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Benson. They wish to try the flex- 
ible plan. Even with that and with the 
“setasides” designed to take current stocks 
off the market the surplus problem will be 
bad enough. Why make it worse with con- 
tinued rigid price supports? 


Explanation of REA Income and Cost 
Figures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, under leave 
to extend my remarks I should like to 
insert in the Recorp a letter received 
from the Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Association, on June 8, 
1954. 

His letter is in response to one I had 
written transmitting an inquiry from 
Mr. George P. Roth, of Box Elder, S. 
Dak., relative to a possible difference in 
figures between the report released by 
the Department of Agriculture on rea- 
lized cost of agricultural and related 
programs and the financial information 
in the REA annual report for 1953. 

The Administrator’s letter suggests 
that no discrepancy exists and that the 
confusion results because of misunder- 
standing as to the basis used. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 8, 1954. 
Hon. Francis CASE, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Case: In response to your 
letter of May 19, 1954, we have prepared the 
following information for your use in reply- 
ing to a request from Mr. George P. Roth, 
of Box Elder, S. Dak. 

There is no conflict between the report 
released by the Department of Agriculture on 
realized cost of agricultural and related pro- 
grams and the financial information in the 
REA annual report for 1953. They do not 
purport to show the same thing, being based 
on different concepts of costs. 

Both of these statements are correct: 

1, On an accrued income and expense 
basis, pursuant to regulations governing 
business-type operations, the lending opera- 
tions of REA have resulted in a net income 
from the inception of the program through 
June 30, 1953, of $45.5 million, 

2. On a net realized cost basis, the opera- 
tions of REA have resulted in a net realized 
cost (not loss) of $99.8 million for the same 
period. 

Before the release of the Department's 
statement, there had been considerable con- 
fusion and a wide variety of conflicting state- 
ments as to the “cost” to the Government of 
price supports and other agriculture pro- 
grams. The purpose of the Department in 
preparing its report was to develop factual, 
objective, comparable data for all programs 
of the Department. In preparing any finan- 
cial statement, the basis to be used must first 
be determined. The Department felt it 
necessary to determine what one basis would 
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most accurately reflect the actual cost to date 
of each of the many activities of the Depart- 
ment. Obviously the Department could not 
show some programs on one basis and other 
programs on another, since this would re- 
sult in figures which were not comparable, 
And, even though accrued income and ex- 
pense information is available for some pro- 
grams, such as REA, it would be very diffi- 
cult if mot impossible to accurately report 
all programs on that basis. The basis used 
by the Department has the advantage that 
it can be easily explained, and that anyone 
applying the same accounting concepts to 
the same financial data will arrive at the 
same conclusion. 

The treatment of the REA lending program 
illustrates the Department’s method: 

1. From the total loan fund advances 
(checks issued to borrowers) was subtracted 
the total repayments of principal, year by 
year. 

2. The gross cost of this money to the 
Government was then computed, using the 
interest rate on the total public debt at the 
end of each year. 

3. From this gross cost was subtracted the 
interest payments actually received from 
REA borrowers in that year. 

4. This difference is the net realized cost 
or gain. For all the years since the begin- 
ning of the program, this net realized cost 
totals $99.8 million. This is, in other words, 
the difference between the interest cost of 
the lending program, at the rate on the 
total debt, on the interest payments recelved 
in cash. 

On the other hand, REA's reports are de- 
veloped pursuant to regulations covering 
Government business-type operations. We 
include as income interest payments actu- 
ally received in cash, plus the accured in- 
terest receivable as of June 30,1953. Accrued 
interest receivable on that date amounted to 
about $85 million, of which about $82 mil- 
lion was deferred“ interest resulting from 
the practice of deferring payments during 
the first 5 years of a loan. 

As to interest expense under the same 
regulations, REA reports only the interest 
actually paid or due to RFC and the Treas- 
ury. This excludes interest on over $140 mil- 
lion in appropriated loan funds, for which 
REA pays no interest. Also, the rate of in- 
terest charged to REA differs from the rate 
on the total public debt, which was used by 
the Department, 

We hope that we have clarified any ques- 
tions that may have arisen concerning the 
two reports. We would be happy to supply 
any further information which you may re- 
quire. 
Sincerely yours, 

Faro H. STRONG, 
For Ancher Nelsen, Administrator. 


Farm Production Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “With Subsidies Go Control,” 
published in the Wilmington (Del) 
Morning News of Wednesday, June 23, 
1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Wrrn Sons mis Go CONTROLS 


The new farm production controls an- 
nounced by Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
are the strictest ever. Not only has he de- 
creed that wheat acreage for 1955 shall be 
cut 12.7 percent from 63 million acres to 
55 million, and called for a farmers’ refer- 
endum to approve rigid marketing quotas to 
enforce planting goals; he has invoked 2 
new devices to keep the land not planted 
to wheat from being used to produce other 
surpluses. 

One of these devices Is the so-called cross- 
compliance requirement, under which farm- 
ers must stay within Federal allotments for 
all crops under control in order to be eligible 
for price supports on any one crop. The 
other, the total acreage allotment, means 
that farmers whose allotments call for a 
total reduction of more than 10 acres in 
allotment crops must stay within an overall 
figure in order to be eligible for price sup- 
ports. Allotments are now planned for cot- 
ton, tobacco, peanuts, and sugar crops in ad- 
dition to wheat. 

This is stiff medicine for what ails the Na- 
tion's agriculture and many farmers are go- 
ing to be hit in the pocketbook. But it must 
be obvious to farmers who grow these sur- 
plus crops, and even to their professional 
friends in Congress, that the Government 
can't let this problem get any worse. Our 
surplus crops now represent an investment 
of $6,500,000,000 in public funds. When this 
year’s wheat crop is harvested the Nation 
will have a 2-year supply on hand. Spend- 
ing more money to create still more unwieldy 
surpluses, which must be stored at consid- 
erable expense, just doesn't make sense. 

Benson deserves credit for cour- 
age, all the same, and it is possible that Con- 
gress will overrule him. Congress last year 
set aside the formula that would have re- 
quired a cut in wheat acreage from 78.5 
million acres to 55 million—it set the figure 
at 63 million. It might do something of 
the same kind again. Note that Representa- 
tive Horr, chairman of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, has said that these con- 
trols will strengthen the farm bioc's deter- 
mination to continue high rigid price sup- 
ports. 

In actuality the present state of affairs is 
fn large measure the result of high rigid 
price supports. The new tight controls are 
a powerful argument for the administra- 
tion's program, which calls for flexible sup- 

Farmers should see the handwriting 
on the wall of the wheat storage bin—it says 
that those who want Government subsidies 
must submit to Government controls. 


Raral Electric Cooperatives and Atomic 
Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I herewith include a resolution 
adopted at the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association in Miami, Fla., 
on January 14, 1954, urging Congress 
not to amend the provisions of the 
Atomic Energy Act which prohibit pri- 
vate patents on atomic-power develop- 
ments. The resolution follows: 
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RESOLUTION Aporren AT NRECA ANNUAL 
MEETING, MIAMI, FLA., JANUARY 14, 1954 


ATOMIC POWER 


Whereas the rural-electric systems during 
1953 purchased or generated over 15½ bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours at a total cost of ap- 
proximately $121,700,000; and 

Whereas in many areas the systems are 
paying excessively high costs for their whole- 
sale power supplies and do not have ade- 
quate supplies of wholesale power to take 
care of future growth in loads; and 

Whereas the people of the United States 
have invested over $12 billion in the atomic- 
energy program, the benefits from which 
should accrue to the people: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress and 
the Atomic Energy Commission to continue 
the development of atomic power by the 
Federal Government and to consider the 
needs of the rural-electric systems in such 
development and also invite their active 
participation and cooperate with them in 
such development on a partnerehip basis; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress not 
to amend the provisions of the Atomic 
Energy Act which prohibit private patents 
on atomic-power developments, but instead 
insist on the use of nonexclusive licenses 
for the development and production of 
atomic power as provided in the act so that 
atomic-power development will be consid- 
ered a part of the public domain and avail- 
able to all the people. 


Suffocation in Iceboxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
about 76 children have suffocated in ice- 
boxes in the last 6 years throughout the 
United States. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “Tale of a 4-Year 
Old,” published in the Celina (Ohio) 
Daily Standard of recent date, which dis- 
cusses this very important subject. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘TALE OF A 4-YEAR-OLD 

A 4-year-old boy went to Highland Park 
to visit his 3-year-old cousin. His aunt sent 
them out to play with the admonition not to 
leave the yard. For, you see, she’s the worry- 
ing kind. 

But, for boys of that age, yards are made 
to go out of. Prison walls may contain wily 
oldsters. But no genius has devised a fence 
to hold in boys of 3 and 4. 

So the tots gleefully journeyed forth out 
of the yard and into the great forbidden 
world. Their little legs carried them all of 
the way to the porch of a clubhouse. 

Now they had no business going onto that 
porch. Any lawyer could have told them 
that they were guilty of trespassing. But, 
if the boys knew it was wrong to go onto 
that porch, that only sharpened the need to 
explore it. 

On this porch was an ice box. It's a very 
handy gadget for the club when they are 
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having parties. They put their refreshments 
in it. But there was no party now. It stood 
empty and unused. 

But count on boys to find a use for things 
other people are not using. The 4-year-old 
climbed inside. A cozy hiding place. The 
3-year-old slammed shut the door and went 
about his business. Clearly his cousin didn't 
want to play with him anymore. 

Other women would have let the children 
be at their play. But, as we said, auntie was 
the worrying kind. She had hardly turned 
the boys out to play until she was looking 
for them, She found her boy but no sign of 
her nephew. 

So she had her boy take her to his cousin. 
Her heart stopped beating as she threw open 
the door. But there was her nephew smiling 
and happy. It had been a grand adventure. 

Since auntie was the worrying kind, she 
called the doctor. He told her the boy was 
all right. But he said they were lucky the 
boy had not gotten scared in the dark and 
started to cry and struggle. He would have 
used up the oxygen and died. 

So the 4-year-old is not dead. He owes 
his life to two exceptional circumstances. 
One was that his aunt was the worrying kind 
and went looking for him much sooner than 
many women would have. The other is that 
he did not get scared and use up his oxygen. 

But for these two fortunate circumstances, 
he would be dead and the whole community 
would be up in arms about unused ice boxes 
being out where children can get at them. 
We think the county should be up in arms 
anyway. 

Must we wait for a child to die here before 
we get alarmed? Seventy-six children have 
suffocated in this country in the last 6 years 
because adults were too careless and in- 
different to check on their unused ice boxes, 

Two children ages 3 and 4, suffocated in an 
unused refrigerator in Connecticut yester- 
day. 
Everyone should take it upon himself to 
make certain he has no ice boxes out where 
children can get at them. But not every- 
one will. The hazard these thoughtless peo- 
ple create is a community concern. We have 
every right to organize a countywide search 
for these child traps. 

And we owe it to our children to do it 
immediately. 
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Foreign Policy Guide 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
Chicago, before the Mart Hall of Fame, 
the former and distinguished President 
of the United States, Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
made a most excellent speech outlining 
a foreign-policy guide. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Text OF Hoover ADDRESS BEFORE Marr HALL 
or FAME—OUTLINES FOREIGN POLICY GUIDE 


I would be remiss if I did not at once state 
to this representative group of merchants 
that our magnificent distribution system has 
had a large part in building the highest 
standard of living for a nation ever known 
to mankind. 

I could observe that my life has been perl- 
Odically spent resisting the wiles of mer- 
chants in a frantic effort to balance my 
budget. In other words, I have been com- 
pelled to restrict my standard of living below 
your beguilements. 

MEETS OLD FRIENDS 


It is a privilege to be in company with 
General Wood and former Ambassador Joseph 
Kennedy, who sponsor this occasion. 

My association with General Wood began 
in the First World War, when he was quarter- 
master general and I was food administrator. 
His friendship has continued over these 38 
years—in bad as well as good times. 

Mr. Kennedy and I served and fought 
Alongside on the first congressional com- 
mission on organization of the executive 
branch of the Government, and he is today 
serving again on the present second com- 
Mission. General Wood served on the task 
force of the first commission, and is serving 
again with the present commission. 

The general and I have long been associ- 
ated in the work of the Boys“ Clubs of 
America. He is a director, William E Hall, 
the president. I am the chairman. 


LAUDS WOOD AND KENNEDY 


In his effort General Wood has given out- 
Standing leadership to that organization in 
Chicago. And in this connection, I will tell 
you a secret—Mr. Kennedy has just contrib- 
uted $25,000 to this work in Boston. 

Several of you who are present are serving 
today on the task forces of the Commission 
on Organization of the Government. And 
Several of you served on the task forces of the 
first Commission. 

The first Commission accomplished much 
In decreased cost and increased efficiency in 
the departments. But that first Commission 
was restricted in making recommendations 
as to policies of the Government. This time 
the Congress enjoined us to cover this field. 
The law, however, contains a special reserva- 
tion that we shall not apply our activities to 
the judiciary or the Congress. 
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REMOVED ROADBLOCKS 

The previous Commission secured the re- 
moval of roadblocks which held up internal 
reorganization of the departments and agen- 
cies. Today the heads of the different agen- 
cies are each diligently placing their own 
houses in order. 

Our present Commission has therefore 
generally limited its activities to matters in- 
volving more than one agency with their 
duplications and overlaps. Just as an indi- 
cation, I may mention that 41 agencies of 
the Government deal with medical matters, 
Twelve of them deal with the weather. 

We are still in the study stage in the sec- 
ond Commission. Some 200 leading citizens 
are serving with us on 24 task forces or sub- 
committees. 

I am confident that the recommendations 
of this Commission can show the way to bal- 
ance the Federal budget and stop this spiral 
of inflation. That is, provided we can over- 
come the roadblocks and are not forced into 
war, 

DISCUSSES DELINQUENCY 

One of our rising national problems is ju- 
venile delinquency. Some discussion of it 
is warranted here because not only General 
Wood and Mr. Kennedy and I have a joint 
interest in the boys’ clubs, but there are sey- 
eral of you who are also in this service. 

Of the many agencies in the country de- 
voted to this problem of delinquency, the 
boys’ clubs have an important part. In this 
organization we are concerned with pave- 
ment boys—the boys in our slum areas whose 
only outlet after school and on Saturdays, 
Sundays, and holidays is the streets. 

Over the whole country, we have over 
380 of these clubs in 252 communities, 
with approximately 360,000 self-starting boys. 

These clubs are not a paper organization. 
They are as solid bricks and mortar as any 
man's club and would today cost upward of 
$120 million to replace. In them we provide 
constructive joy, health, occupational, and 
moral guidance. 

BOYS SEEK ADVENTURE 


Together with his sister, the boy fs our 
most precious American possession. The 
normal boy can seem to be a child of in- 
iquity, yet he makes a great nation. 

The whole world is new to him. Therefore, 
he seeks adventure, discovery, and great un- 
dertakings. He must spend much time, if 
he is to expand, in the land of make-be- 
lieve. 

This normal boy is endowed with a dy- 
namic energy and an impelling desire to take 
exercise on all occasions. His primary in- 
stinct is to hunt in a pack and that multi- 
plies his devices. 

But the normal boy has a primitive in- 
stinct and takes to competition and battle. 
In the days before our civilization became 
so perfect, he matched his wits with the 
birds, the bees and the fish. 

He cannot find battle with animal or plant 
life in zoos or parks. If he doesn't contend 
with nature, he Is likely to take on conten- 
tion with a policeman. 


ADVOCATE SPORTS 
The fine qualities of loyalty to the pack 


side religious faith. Sport is 

on the pavements. For here the pack 

to the gang. And here we make gangsters 
and feed jails. 


This Boys’ Club organization has proved 
one of the most effective preventions of de- 
linquency—always excepting mother. Some 
years ago in a certain tough district in Chi- 
cago, over 80 percent of the boys in the 
district were in the hands of the police dur- 
ing the year. A few years after the comple- 
tion of a club, the delinquency percentage 
dropped to 12 percent. 

As to physicial benefits to the boys, I 
might mention that the national rate of 
W-F's was over 30 percent in the last war. 
A canvass of 200,000 alumni of Boys’ Clubs 
showed only 4½ percent. And they fought 
and died bravely. 

CLUBS AID MILLIONS 

Great editors, great musicians, great 
sculptors, and five major league baseball 
players were started in the channels of this 
organization. And today millions of boys 
from these clubs are solid patriotic citizens 
of our country. 

Due to the indefatigable efforts of General 
Wood and others in this work, Chicago slums 
are proportionately better served by the 
Boys’ Clubs than any other city in the coun- 
try. For here there are 21 clubs with 11,000 
boy members. ` 

But the American people are in far greater 
trouble than teen-age delinquency or re- 
forms in our Federal establishment. 

I do not need to describe the center of 
world conspiracy from which our interna- 
tional dangers arise. And our difficulties are 
not limited to the Communists. They arise 
also from a lack of unity among the free 
nations in dealing with these difficulties, 


UNDERSTANDING NEEDED 


I have no intention of speaking upon spe- 
cific foreign policies. Our disunities with 
the Communists are easy enough to appre- 
clate, but our relations with free nations 
require more understanding. 

To discuss these problems objectively will 
not make the cold war any hotter. And it 
may illustrate that this is a time for patience 
and forbearance. 

1. We must realize that there are wide 
differences in racial inheritances, economic, 
and political objectives in each of the free 
nations. They come down from centuries. 
Also among them are age-old dislikes and 
Tears. 

2. It must be realized that military al- 
liances or peacetime collective action can 
endure only as long as there are common 
objectives and purposes among the partici- 
pants. 

3. Our people must realize that the inter- 
ests, objectives and policies of nations con- 
stantly shift with this rapidly changing 
scene. : 

The last 9 years offer abundant proof of the 
rapidity of shifting national policies. In this 
short period, the policies of the United States 
have shifted, as witness our reversal of atti- 
tudes toward Russia, Germany, and Japan, 

A-BOMB PLAYS PART 

4. We must realize that the atomic bomb 
and the steady growth of Communist mili- 
tary strength have contributed to shift the 
policies of some of the free nations. 

5. We must realize that the Communist 
members of the United Nations have para- 
lyzed our hoped-for protection from mili- 
tary aggression through that organization; 
and that the United Nations is weakened in 
this major purpose by lack of full unity 
among the free nations. 
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6. Our people should realize that many of 
the free nations of the world, in despair of 
protection by the United Nations from major 

have been forced into a multitude 
of military alliances, There are also groups 
present today determined to maintain their 
neutrality in any major conflict. 

7. We must realize that some of our mili- 
tary allies are faltering in the march. That 
hesitation arises from shifting inter- 
ests and objectives with the changing scene 
in the world. 

OLD CONCEPTS GONE 

8. Our people should realize that with these 
alliances, groupings, and shiftings, the whole 
concept of preservation of peace by collective 
action against an aggressor through the 
United Nations has gone by the board—at 
least for the present. We are now in the 
presence of age-old balances of power, power 

“politics, and ancient forms of diplomacy. 

9. Our people must realize that in dealing 
with these gigantic problems of today we 
must have patience, tolerance, and under- 
standing of these differences of interests and 
objectives of the free nations. 

10. Through this terrible labyrinth our 
Government must pilot our foreign policies, 
We cannot expect miracles, Freemen must 
hold to the right to disagree with any policy 
of the Government. But especially in for- 
eign affairs, support should be the watch- 
word, until issues of deep conscience arise. 
And moderation is a good watchword even 
then. 

Someone said the world is at the cross- 
roads. My belief is that it is a clover leaf 
junction, 

SAYS U. N. HAS VALUE 


Eleventh, In appraising the forces in the 
World we should not conclude that the 
United Nations should be abolished. It fur- 
nishes a place with electronic equipment 
where nations may discharge their batteries 
of the evil things which they think about 
each other in five languages all at once. 

But, seriously, this institution has proved 
of value in pacific settlement of disputes 
among secondary nations. It has contrib- 
uted to the spread of scientific knowledge, 
to philanthropic and public health measures. 
These activities form a tenous road to more 
unity of free nations, and we should cling 
to any hope they may provide. 

Twelfth. Above all, we cannot abandon 
the ideal that someday, somehow, unity for 
peace can be built in the world. Nor can 
we abandon the hope that some time the 
free nations who believe in God will mobilize 
against Red atheism and human slavery. 

If, inside or outside of the United Nations, 
the free nations could unite, they have many 
potent moral, spiritual, and even economic 
weapons at their disposal besides military 
alliances, 

GREAT SPIRITUAL FORCE 


Thirteenth. In these shifting shapes In the 
world we must realize the vitality of a great 
spiritual force which we call nationalism. 

The fuzzy-minded intellectuals have 
sought to brand nationalism as a sin 
against mankind. They seem to think that 
infamy is attached to the word “nationalist.” 

But that force in the world cannot be 
obscured by denunciation of it as greed or 
selfishness—as it sometimes is. The spirit 
of nationalism springs from the deepest of 
human emotions. It rises from the ye 
of men to be free of foreign domination, to 
govern themelves. It springs from a thou- 
sand rills of race, of history, of sacrifice and 
pride in national achievement. 

Every nation has lald its dead upon the 
altar of its country. These died with their 
national fiag before their eyes and their na- 
tional hymns upon their lips. The pride of 
race has swelled from their suffering and 
sacrifice, 
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MEANING OF AMERICA 


Tn our own country does not the word 
“America” stir something deeper within us 
than mere geography? Does not the suffer- 
ing and the sacrifices of our forebears who 
fought for our independence flash in our 
minds with every mention of that word? 

Was it not our independence which gave 
the most expansive release to the creative 
spirit of mankind in all history? Was it 
not the release of intellectual and spiritual 
freedom on this continent that gave the 
moral strength and the self-reliance which 
penetrated our plains and forests? 

Nationalism does not mean isolationism 
from the common interests of nations. We 
have ourselves proved that. Just as we 
have valued our own independence, we have 
fought for the independence of other peoples. 

And equally do these emotions flow wide 
and deep in all free nations, Within them 
and thelr religious faith is their spiritual 
strength. It sustains their resolution against 
aggression and domination, 


CAN DEFEND SELVES 


Nationalism cannot be abandoned if 
civilization is to last among freemen. And 
we can have some hope that slumbering na- 
tionalism in the satellite countries will 
awaken to throw off the Moscow yoke as it 
has in Yugoslavia. 

14. And from all this, our people must 
realize that our own right arm plus some 
deterrents unhealthy to the aggressors are 
our major reliance for our defense. 

And these strengths are no weak reliance. 
With the magnificent officers and men in our 
‘defense establishments, with our genius and 
our productivity, we can defend ourselves, 


Fair Dealers Still Man the Civil Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article entitled “Fair Dealers Still 
Man the Civil Service,” written by Rep- 
resentative THOMAS E. Martin, of the 
First District of Iowa, and published in 
the Saturday Evening Post of June 26, 
1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fam DEALERS STL MAN THE Cry Service 
(By Representative Tomas E. MARTIN, 
Republican, Iowa) 

On June 28, 1934, the late President Roose- 
velt issued an Executive order which removed 
civil-service protection from all 177 em- 
ployees of the national soldiers’ home at 
Johnson City, Tenn. In their places were 
appointed deserving Democrats. Three years 
later, in November 1937, a second Executive 
order placed the new appointees under the 
protection of civil service of which their 
predecessors had been deprived. 

This episode is typical of how the spoils 
system worked. By means of 72 laws and 
countless Executive orders, New and Fair 
Deal employees were blanketed in their jobs. 

Of the personnel heads of Government 
departments and agencies who decide today 
who shall be hired, fired and promoted un- 
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der clvll-service regulations, 45 are ap- 
pointees of Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man. Six who were appointed by Presidents 
Coolidge and Hoover are still in their jobs. 
President Eisenhower has been able to name 
Just three of these strategically placed offi- 
cials. 

The consequences is that, when President 
Eisenhower or his Cabinet members and 
agency heads ordered across-the-board job 
cuts, the New Deal-Fair Deal personnel au- 
thoritles naturally sacrified the Republicans 
first. Of the handful of applicants for whom 
the Republican National Committee has suc- 
ceeded in getting jobs, some bounced back a 
few days later, their positions eliminated. 
In some cases the jobs were recreated and 
filled with Democrats. 

The truth is that, because of the way the 
civil-service system has operated, we have 
a thin layer of Republicans at the top of the 
Eisenhower administration, and below them 
a mass of New Dealers and Fair Dealers in 
secondary policymaking jobs. The result is 
that Republican policies are frequently sabo- 
taged or perverted out of recognition. 

Philip Young, Chairman of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, reported to Congress on 
January 13 of this year that, of some 2,400,- 
000 Federal employees, 193,574 have been 
granted civil-service siatus noncompeti- 
tively. He migh have added that many 
others took no more than an oral test to 
confirm them in jobs which they acquired in 
the mushrooming Government agencies of 
the Roosevelt-Truman era. Probably not 
over one quarter of our civil-service em- 
ployees have taken what our British cousins 
would regard as real competitive exami- 
nations. 

Today. for the first time in American his- 
tory, we have an administration which an- 
not even hire its own policy personnel. A 
vigorous move by the Elsenhower adminis- 
tration to fill 800 key policy jobs has thus 
far falled, so well-protected and tenacious 
are the New and Fair Dealers who hold down 
the jobs. 

I am utterly convinced that the American 
people are being fooled if they think they 
have a true civil service. Some corrective 
legislation ls imperative. One of the hottest 
issues in the 1954 campaign may be the 
need to end the perpetuation of the dis- 
credited New Deal and Fair Deal policies in 
our Government. 


Address by Charles Abrams at 23d An- 
nual Meeting of the National Housing 


Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, some 
weeks ago there took place in Washing- 
ton an annual meeting of the National 
Housing Conference. This fine organ- 
ization has been working for many years 
for the improvement of housing condi- 
tions and housing standards. Its meet- 
ings, as well as its activities, have in the 
past been significant and constructive. 

At its last meeting one of the high- 
lights was a speech by Mr. Charles 
Abrams, of New York City, one of the 
most eminent authorities in the housing 
field and a renowned legal expert. Mr. 
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Abrams delivered a speech on the legal 
implications of a recent Supreme Court 
action involving the question of segre- 
gation in public housing. Mr. Abrams 
himself is opposed to segregation in 
public housing, as I am, Mr. President. 

He was the attorney of record in a nota- 

ble case bearing on this subject—Dorsey 

against Stuyvesant Town. Against this 
background, Mr. Abrams at the National 

Housing Conference delivered a speech 

analyzing..the legal implications of the 

Supreme Court’s recent action in the 

case of Banks against Housing Authority 

of San Francisco. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
thoughtful analysis by Mr. Abrams be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY CHARLES ABRAMS AT THE 23D AN- 
RUAL MEETING oF THE NATIONAL HOUSING 
CONFERENCE, HOTEL STATLER, WASHINGTON, 
D. C., JUNE 7, 1954 


Considerable confusion has arisen over the 
meaning of recent decisions handed down by 
the Supreme Court of the United States on 
segregation in schools and in housing. Sen- 
ator BURNET R. MAYBANK, one of the stanch- 
est supporters of public housing, has, for 
example, stated that because of a Supreme 
Court decision of May 24, 1954, it is now im- 
Possible for him, “believing in local govern- 
ment, to support any public housing.” 
Though the issue was smothered in the Sen- 
ate, traditional opponents of the public- 
housing program are preparing to emphasize 
the civil-rights issue in the hope that they 
might still alienate enough votes to bring 
about the program's defeat. 

This repeats the history of the public- 
housing fight of April 1949 when, as the lobby 
investigation now discloses, the savings and 
loan lobby proposed to push a housing meas- 
ure with a civil-rights rider attached to it 
in order to alienate southern support. For 
this reason the precise meaning of the deci- 
Bion to which Senator MAYBANK refers must 
be carefully analyzed. 

The decision referred to is Banks v. Hous- 
fng Authority of San Francisco, in which the 
Supreme Court refused to grant what is 
known as a writ of certiorari. This, in sim- 
ple terms, means that the highest Court saw 
fit not to review the decision of a State court 
in California. That State court had pre- 
viously ruled that the San Francisco Housing 
Authority could not openly exclude the 
Negroes as a group from public-housing 
Projects and relegate them to separate areas. 

The holding when rendered in California 
Was neither a revolution nor a revelation. 
It should be no surprise that a person re- 
Tused access to a public accommodation on 
account of his race or religion has a personal 
right to claim a violation of his constitu- 
tional rights. This has nothing to do with 
the school decision but reflects the law in 
the racial zoning cases which has been on 
the books since 1917. 

However, when the Supreme Court spurned 
the San Francisco housing authority's plea to 
Uphold its policy the American press, with 
the school segregation cases still hot news, 
put the denial of the certiorari on its front 
Pages as a major event. 

The San Francisco decision was handed 
down as one of a package of 6 decisions. In 
3, the court remanded the decisions to the 
lower courts asking them to reconsider their 
decisions in face of the school segregation 
decisions. Two of these cases involved the 
Question of segregation in a university, and 
1 discrimination in a public theater. Simul- 
taneously, however, the court refused to hear 
the 3 other cases, 1 of which involved dis- 
crimination in a municipal golf course, an- 
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other involved discrimination in education, 
while the third was the San Francisco hous- 
ing case. The fact that the housing case 
was neither accepted, affirmed, modified nor 
remanded, should have ben sufficient notice 
to an informed press that the Supreme 
Court did not approve or disapprove the 
housing case. Yet the New York Times in a 
two-column front-page story headlined the 
decision as “Negroes Win New Victories in 
Six High Court Bias Cases.” Other news- 
papers did likewise and a general confusion 
has resulted. 

Failure by the Supreme Court to accept 
review is no affirmance of a lower court 
decision. In the life of the average mortal 
no news is good news. In the case of a news- 
paper, no news is bad news. But in the case 
of the Supreme Court no news is no news. 
Failure to review means nothing. The Court 
has emphasized this over and over sgain 
until it has become its most tiresome dogma. 

In the case of Maryland v. Baltimore Radio 
Show (338 U. S. 912) Justice Frankfurter 
eaid: 

“The sole significance of such a denial of a 
petition for writ of certiorari need not be 
elucidated to those versed in the Court's pro- 
cedures. It simply means that fewer than 
four members of the Court deemed it desir- 
able to review a decision of the lower court 
as a matter of sound judicial discretion. 
+ © è A variety of considerations underlie 
denials of the writ, and as to the same peti- 
tion different reasons may lead different Jus- 
tices to the same result. This is especially 
true of petitions for review on writ of certi- 
orari to a State court. Narrowly technical 
reasons may lead to denials. Review may be 
sought too late; the judgment of the lower 
court may not be final; it may not be the 
judgment of a State court of last resort; the 
decision may be supportable as a matter of 
State law, not subject to review by this 
Court. even though the State court also 
passed on issues of Federal law. A decision 
may satisfy all these technical requirements 
and yet may commend itself for review to 
fewer members of the Court. Pertinent con- 
siderations of judicial policy here come into 
play. A case may raise an important ques- 
tion but the record may be cloudy. It may 
be desirable to have different aspects of an 
issue further illumined by the lower courts. 
Wise adjudication has its own time for ripen- 
ing. * * * Inasmuch, therefore, as all that 
a denial of a petition for writ of certiorari 
means is that fewer than four members of 
the Court thought it should be granted, this 
Court has rigorously insisted that such a de- 
nial carries with it no implication whatever 
regarding the Court’s views on the merits of 
a case which it has declined to review, The 
Court has said this again and again; again 
and again the admonition has to be repeated. 

“The one thing that can be said with cer- 
tainty about the Court's denial of Maryland’s 
petition in this case is that it does not re- 
motely imply approval or disapproval of what 
was said by the Court of Appeals of Mary- 
land.” 

This doctrine was reasserted in 1953 in 
Brown v. Allen where the Court reiterated, 
“We have frequently said that the denial of 
certiorari ‘imports no expression of opinion 
upon the merits of a case.“ It repeated it 
in at least three other cases—Howuse v. Mayo 
(324 U. S. 42, 48); Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co. 
v. Wolf Bros. & Co. (240 U. S. 251); Cf. Ez 
parte Abernathy (320 U. S. 219). 

Again in Rosenberg v. United States of 
America, the Court complained: 

“Misconception regarding the meaħing of 
such a dental persists despite repeated at- 
tempts at explanation. It means, and all 
that it means is that there were not four 
members of the Court to whom the grounds 
on which the decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals was challenged seemed sufficiently im- 
portant when judged by the standards gov- 
erning the issue of the discretionary writ of 
certiorarL™ 
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A reading of the San Francisco case which 
the Court refused to review will show that 
the case did not involve solely a constitu- 
tional issue but embraced a number of other 
issues, some of them procedural, such as the 
right to mandamus and other technical ques- 
tions. Anyone familiar with the Court's 
practices knows that the Court is not prone 
to accept for review State court decisions 
which involve other than pure constitutional 
issues. 

There are several curious bits of irony in 
the current misconception that refusal to 
review is an affirmance of a lower court de- 
cision. One is that the lower court in Call- 
fornia actually respected Plessy v. Ferguson, 
which the Supreme Court a few days earlier 
in the school segregation cases openly dis- 
affirmed. If a refusal to review is to be con- 
strued as an affirmance, then the Supreme 
Court has now readopted Plessy v. Ferguson 
and implied that the separate but equal doc- 
trine is good law again. 

Manifestly this is nonsense. Manifestly, 
too, the Supreme Court simply rejected this 
decision, as it has rejected thousands of 
others which it thought were not worth 
reviewing. 

Another piece of irony is that in 1950 the 
fame Supreme Court refused to review 
Dorsey v. Stuyvesant Town, a New York 
Court of Appeals decision which held by a 
4-to-3 vote that racial discrimination could 
be practiced in the selection of tenants for 
a publicly-aided urban rede velopment proj- 
ect. The New York court had held that be- 
cause the legislature intentionally refrained 
from imposing any restriction on a redevel- 
opment company in its choice of tenants the 
company could therefore have the right to 
exclude Negroes. I was counsel in that case, 
I hope the holding will be ultimately over- 
ruled, but neither I nor any other lawyer 
could honestly state that the Supreme Court 
of the United States in refusing to grant cer- 
tiorari approved that decision. If the 
Court's refusal to hear the San Francisco 
case can be taken as meaning that a pub- 
licly aided project has no right to discrim- 
inate, than the Stuyvesant Town case may be 
interpreted as meaning that it may dis- 
criminate, 

Lawyers and laymen might as well realize 
that in the modern temper of the Supreme 
Court not only must due process be due but 
the issue must be due as well. And until 
it is due, a refusal to review is of no conse- 
quence whatsoever, the newspapers to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Unfortunately, the Supreme Court has no 
public relations staff to teach the press and 
public the niceties of judicial procedure or 
tell them more explicitly than it has what 
denial or certiorari means. The Court can 
expect, however, that legislators be aware 
of the meaning of these certiorari decisions 
and not give them an importance they don't 
have. 

The minority housing problem is Involved 
with two separate aspects: 

One is the problem of simple discrimina- 
tion in housing. In this simple sense, it 
refers to an unfair or an injurious treatment 
of & person or group deprived of rights or 
privileges extended to others. 

I believe that Senator Marnaxx and other 
Senators from the South would be the first 
to protest such discrimination, and have. It 
is not a regional issue or one of States rights, 
but a plain act of human decency. The fact 
is that while Negroes represent 10 percent of 
the population, less than 1 percent of FHA 
housing has been accorded to them. Though 
nonwhites are four times as overcrowded as 
whites and though the amount of substand- 
ard housing in which they live Is six times as 
great, virtually no Government-insured 
housing loans have been made to them. 

This form of discrimination is the princi- 
pal form of housing discrimination against 
which minority groups and social groups 
have been protesting and for which they 
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have been attacking the discriminating Fed- 
eral agencies. S 

Discrimination in this sense, however, does 
not exist in public housing and never has in 
the South. The South has given three times 
as much public housing to Negroes as to 
whites. The charge of discrimination in 
this primary sense must be laid mainly at 
the doorstep of Federal administrative agen- 
cies operating in private home-building and 
lending operations. 

The second aspect of discrimination ts 
more complex and is involved with segrega- 
tion as a form of discrimination. Oddly, in 
private housing there is less segregation in 
the South than there is in the North. Whites 
and nonwhites often live in the same areas, 
On the other hand, there is a growing segre- 
gation taking place in the North represented 
by suburban development in which non- 
whites are being excluded from whole new 
neighborhoods, while not even alternative 
segregated housing is being provided for 
th 


em, 

Simultaneously a number of northern 
cities have provided by statute against dis- 
crimination and have in many cities through 
their own local initiative integrated whites 
and nonwhites successfully in public proj- 
ects. It has been a remarkable demonstra- 
tion, But it has been done through local 
choice and is not the consequence of Federal 
legislation or judicial interpretation. The 
Public Housing Administration requires an 
equitable distribution of housing, cooperates 
with and guides local authorities in their 
problems, but enforces neither segregation 
nor nonsegregation. 

It may be argued that the school decisions 
apply to public housing. There is no ques- 
tion that the school decisions have broadened 
the meaning of discrimination. Doubtiess, 
if the occasion arises and the weight of soci- 
ological evidence demonstrates the danger of 
Segregation in housing as in schools, the 
Court, when, as, and if the issue becomes 
ripe and important, may extend the school 
decision doctrine to housing projects. But 
the northerner and southerner who in public 
housing have always had a common bond and 
a common aim to remove the blight disease 
and death that are the slums’ concomitants, 
should realize that at the present juncture 
the issue of segregation in public housing is 
irrelevant and premature. 

If the time comes when by Executive or- 
der or Supreme Court decision, segregation 
is forbidden in public housing projects 
throughout the country, it would be tragic 
indeed if Congress chose to cut off appro- 
priations for the needy as a consequence, 
It would be even less logical than would be 
the curtailment of appropriations for our 
defense because the Armed Forces had ruled 
against segregation. For the decision to ac- 
cept public housing remains with the locali- 
ty. When and if it is held that there may 
be no segregation in public projects, there is 
no obligation on the part of any locality to 
accept the subsidies or to build those proj- 
ects. No Southern legislator can justly claim 
that in the public housing program a pat- 
tern of segregation is being imposed upon 
him which his constituents are in no posi- 
tion to reject. By the same token, he will 
hardly demand nationwide segregation as a 
condition for his approving a public housing 
program for the Nation as a whole. 

On December 13, 1946, a program of basic 
principles and practices was adopted by a 
committee of the national housing confer- 
ence headed by Catherine Bauer and com- 
posed of representatives from northern and 
southern housing authorities. That both 
Northern and Southern housing authorities 
were able to agree on the principles and pro- 
cedures emphasizes that the issue is not in- 
soluble, 

The main points of that program were that 
more land and living areas should be made 
available to minorities, that there should be 
more houses fairly distributed, that maxi- 
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mum progress should be made toward bal- 
anced neighborhoods rather than toward 
geographic standardization by class or race. 
The net progress in housing was listed as 
greater in the South than in the North, and 
I believe that trend has continued. The 
report might indeed be brought up to date. 
But essentially it has given North and 
South a basis for understanding that there 
is a fundamental need for shelter for all 
people—minority and majority alike. I can- 
not emphasize too strongly that the Issue of 
discrimination in housing is presently in- 
volved mainly with the question of whether 
a minority of the American population is be- 
ing almost entirely deprived of shelter it 
desperately needs. This is a form of dis- 
crimination which the South has always 
been the first to decry, which in its firm sup- 
port of the public housing program it, has 
always tried to eliminate and on which all 
men of good conscience can find common 
bond. 


Upstream Flood Prevention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the most encouraging indi- 
cations that the Nation's water problems 
will be solved is the widespread public 
interest in the matter. When the Amer- 
ican people embark on a concerted and 
determined effort to find the answer to 
any problem, they may be depended on 
to achieve results. 

A case in point is the growing interest 
in upstream water control. An editorial 
in the June issue-of Soil and Water 
magazine, official publication of the 
Texas soil conservation district super- 
visors, offers this program as a challenge 
to soil conservation districts. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UPSTREAM FLOOD PREVENTION THE NExT STEP 
AHEAD 

Since the inception of the soll conservation 
district program in Texas 13 years ago, many 
Texas landowners have put their land in 
what is approaching the ideal condition, in- 
sofar as it’s humanly possible and remem- 
bering that conservation la never really com- 
pleted, but they are still subject to the rav- 
ages of erosion by cloudburst, against which 
no individual ts able to stand alone, 

Since it is estimated that 75 percent of the 
total flood damage in the United States oc- 
curs on small upstream watersheds there is 
certainly cause for additional emphasis in 
going one step further in eliminating this 
waste of topsoil and property which seldom 
ever makes front page headlines. 

The peed for going one step further, after 
a man has his own land under control con- 
servationwise, is becoming obvious to many 
people. In fact, mrany close observers of the 
conservation picture as it is unfolding believe 
the small watershed flood prevention pro- 
gram is the next step ahead in Texas and 
throughout the Nation. It is the natural 
next step a man wants to take when he gets 
his own land in shape and has time to look 
up from his work and realize the problem 
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of ultimately complete conservation is 
broader than one man can take alone. 

This is not to say that the small watershed 
flood prevention program must walt until all 
the land in a given area has been conserved, 
although individual farms and watersheds 
are inescapably tied together. Small water- 
shed protection without individual farm pro- 
tection of course is impractical, and individ- 
ual farm protection is often impossible with- 
out watershed protection. Both programs 
work together, and while up to now most of 
the emphasis has been on individual farms, 
the time is now at hand, not to lessen the 
emphasis on the individual but to broaden 
the emphasis to include the upstream of 
creek size watersheds. 

Tt is a great challenge to the soil conversa- 
tion districts to further this program, and 
the challenge is another testimonial to the 
wisdom of being organized into a State asso- 
ciation and also into a national association, 
The attainment of the small watershed pro- 
gram takes more than the organized efforts 
of the people living in one watershed; it 
will take the united effort of landowners 
throughout the country, for the problem is 
nationwide, 


Low Prices Won’t Cure Farm Surplus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Low Prices Won't Cure Farm 
Surplus,” which was published in the 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil of June 21, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: s 

Low Prices Won't CURE Farm SURPLUS 


Lower farm prices will not solve the food- 
surplus problem, says Wallaces’ Farmer and 
the Iowa Homestead substantially. 

Prices of farm products would have to go 
very low to reduce production and increase 
consumption, substantially. 

Drastic price reductions would break many 
farmers. Businessmen who deal with farm- 
ers eventually would be hit almost as hard. 

Surely, the American people haven't for- 
gotten what happened in the 1920's and 
1930's. 

The recent lowering of the butter price 
guaranty hasn’t had such effect on butter 
production. The surplus ts still piling up. 

The same thing will happen it the 90-per- 
cent parity guaranty on corn, wheat, and 
other basic farm products is cut. 

The surplus may be even bigger. Results 
would be serious because the prosperity of 
the Midwest and eventually of the whole 
country, depends upon good prices for corn 
and wheat. 

Farm price cuts will bring disaster but 
they won't cure the farm-surplus program. 
Other methods must be devised. 

The first effort should be to stimulate 
greater consumption. We have millions of 
people in the United States who do not get 
enough meat and milk products for good 
health. There would be no surplus food, 
except wheat, if all our people were fell fed. 

The United States subsidizes producers, 
Direct subsidies to consumers probably 
wouldn't cost any more and would benefit 
all concerned. 

This could be accomplished through food 
stamps and production payments on perish- 
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able products. Such measures would have 
the advantage of strengthening all the peo- 
ple through better nutrition, 

Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
asserts farm-product surpluses except wheat, 
will disappear if all of the American people 
get the food they really need. 

We are of the opinion that it is possible 
to devise new uses for surplus wheat, corn, 
cotton, rice, and peanuts. 

We should store a year's supply of the 
basic farm products to assure an abundance 
in the years when crops may be short. 

In the meantime, let's help people eat our 
food surpluses, even if it costs a few hun- 
dred million dollars a year. 

Don't forget the population is increasing 
at an unprecedented rate. By 1960 we may 
have shortages instead of surpluses. 

Let's not break the farmer and the coun- 
try by letting farm-product prices fall below 
the cost of production—as we did in the 
1920's and 1930's, 


An Analysis of the Policy of Unity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress on the subject An Analysis of the 
Policy of Unity, delivered by Dr. Shane 
MacCarthy, of Georgetown University, 
a member of the board of trustees, and 
national chairman of Basic Research 
Corp.’s advisory board for Catholic ed- 
ucational institutions, 

I think this address should be read by 
every Member of Congress very carefully 
because it goes into the question of in- 
ternational unity as a cure for commu- 
nism. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An ANALYSIS OF THE POLICY oF UNITY 
(Address at Fordham University by Dr. 

Shane MacCarthy, of Georgetown Univer- 

sity, member of the board of trustees and 

national chairman of Basic Research 

Corp.’s advisory board for Catholic educa- 

tional institutions) 

Today the word “unity” is being bandied 
about by many. These proponents suggest 
unity as a goal to cure all national and in- 
ternational current ills. Because of the 
Prevalence of such views we are indeed 
Justified in analyzing for a few moments 
this concept to test its strength or its frail- 
ity. Unity may be discussed as one of two 
brands: That which is superficial, and that 
Which is deep and thorough. 

SUPERFICIAL UNITY 

The superficial brand of unity is some- 
What loose. It's a linkage or a plus sign 
between nations. It's a balancing of pow- 
ers, still identifying the powers as indi- 
Vidual nationalities, and mark you, it speaks 
of “nations” rather than of people.“ For 
example, today we are looking for votes of 
Confidence in foreign countries, to achieve 
& unified front between such places and our- 
selves, seemingly unmindful of the fact 
that approvals obtained by small margins 
are indeed shallow. They are no more than 
Paper endorsements, crust without sub- 
Endorsements obtained now—just 
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for the moment—with all the pressure only 
on the present are short-visioned. They are 
myopic sanctions, if they do not consider 
what is going to happen over the long haul. 
Looking toward today is insufficient if we 
claim to possess and deep consideration 
about tomorrow. Lastly, in the superficial 
category of unity is that which is oppor- 
tunistic—based solely upon the forcing and 
pushing of fear. 
THOROUGH UNITY 


Now the deep and thorough brand of uni- 
ty is very tight. It’s a cross blending—a 
fusion. It speaks of individuals and peo- 
ple rather than of nations, and it’s made 
in recognition of all considerations that go 
into the complex of life which we refer to 
as society. For example, it considers reli- 
gion, customs, mores, cultures, education, 
the political and economic systems. This 
is quite different than merely talking of 
allies which word connotes purely the mili- 
tary concept. 

METHOD OF ATTAINMENT 

How then can unity of any brand be 
achieved? The superficial’ kind may be 
found by pressure politics, by expenditures 
of moneys, by cunning international ma- 
neuvering or by fear. If this is the product 
we seek, should we not ask whether it is 
worth the price of time, of money, and of 
energy which go into its making, The deep 
or thorough brand of unity demands a dif- 
ferent approach, coming from the proving 
ground of patience in planning, and what 
is more important still, patience in main- 
tenance and in accomplishment. There is 
no magic, short answer to the attainment 
of this kind of unity. And the results can- 
not be expected in mere months, maybe not 
in years. Perhaps the centuries of the fu- 
ture will be the closest guess that we can 
hazard as needed for the forging of thor- 
ough unity between people and races. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE WEST 


The burden is on us of the West—to take 
and then hold the initiative—yes, to hold 
that rudder with firmness as we unfold suo- 
cessive policies in achieving our principal 
aims. Therefore— 

First, there must be a blueprinting of 
principles by us, which means dynamic and 
overt assertion of goals based on the su- 
premacy of the individual. We should re- 
member that this Is not just a point of sales- 
manship. This is a strong, unchanging, 
unswerving, and deep-seated concept. The 
individual means the person with body and 
soul, possessing what the state does not pos- 
sess, because the state has no soul. But 
the Communist Party line cuts across na- 
tions. It goes toward groups of people, 
calling them the masses, and as such it does 
have a general and good appeal. This plural 
approach is not at all as powerful as what 
we possess when we recognize and realize 
what our system should and can give to the 
singular individual person in any society, 
east or west, north or south, black or white, 
in any segment of the globe. 

Second, these announced principles must 
not be the pronouncements of a segregated 
category known as the government. The 
strength must come from the underpining, 
from the understanding by the people that 
this is not a superimposed concept, cudgeled 
or forced from above, but rather a sincere 
expression by responsible chosen officials of 
goals that will aid in the achievement of 
material happiness, always in the recogni- 
tion of the spiritual destination, the ulti- 
mate destination of human beings. 


Third, part of this necessary system, or 


~ shall we say scheme, is to protect this long, 


arduous, and yet very human process when 
we know that international gangsterism is 
today on the prowl. This demands military 
strength. There is no conflict between the 
long-range prescription for peace and the 
might of arms to protect principle action. 
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REALISM IN OUR METHODS 


How far should we go toward seeking this 
principle of unity? What do we actually 
seek to unite or to unify? Is the policy of 
total unity realistic for a democracy? Is it 
healthy for the continuance of the Christian 
democratic way of life which we speak about 
so frequently? Such fundamental questions 
should be placed under the lens of close and 
critical examination before others say that 
we have a slavish adherence only to words 
and too often, we can be criticized for such, 
If we do not apply certain norms our process 
is challengeable. If unity means, for 
example, coalition, then in the world of the 
moment we should pause before allowing 
ourselves to be drawn into any unqualified 
endorsement of a government that brings 
into a unit and attempts to give a facade 
of strength of Communist and non-Com- 
munist segments working together under the 
guise of the common good. This is like ask- 
ing God Himself to be tolerant of evil to the 
extent that He will walk arm-in-arm with 
the devil down the pathways of time. This 
false coalition concept, therefore, is not the 
unity we seek unless we are reconciled to 
live only for the moment not realizing that 
inevitable and certain doom is in the offing, 
Hence, when contradictory concepts of life 
exist, their mutual incompatability as be- 
tween communism and democracy is not 
erased nor eradicated by merely placing them 
under a canopy of so-called unity. 

To have a oneness that will contain the 
inner cement of binding power, there must 
be at least a similarity, broad or narrow, lib- 
eral or conservative, in the basic philoso- 
phy, in the principles and goals of those who 
seek to weld their efforts for mutual bene- 
fits. Even then, however, our procedures 
must ever be bracketed with the admoni- 
tion of not going too far. In achieving 
unity we may get an academic victory and 
lose more important parts of our demo- 
cratic system. Our strength, after all, is in 
our freedom to differ. Our boast is in our 
checks and balances, not only between the 
different parts of government, but between 
rural and urban policies, management, and 
labor, industry and government, and yes, 
again, liberal and conservative. Eliminate 
such differences, and we have the nugget of 
totalitarianism. If every time the legisla- 
tive body turns the rope the executive body 
must hop and skip. If the legislative body 
must sing whenever the executive plays a 
tune, we may have unity, but we do not live 
democracy. 

Why do we tolerate the view that we may 
difer within this country? It is referred to 
an indigenous difference, but we shouid 
have a unified policy for the outside. This 
is the unification in what is termed our bi- 
partisan foreign policy. Politics do not stop 
at the shorelines of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, nor at the Canadian and Mexican 
borders. Our dealings with foreign nations 
will not benefit if they get the impression 
that we adopt a front of velvet oneness for 
them to hear and to see which they know 
cloaks deep differences about the very prob- 
lems we are discussing with them. If, 
therefore, frankness is paramount, confi- 
dence will be the inevitable byproduct even 
if sincere differences are still present. Here 
then is the key to this concept of unity, sum- 
marized in one single word, “confidence.” 
Chancellor Adenauer of Germany recently ex- 
pressed these aims when he told us that he 
had the answer which he felt would benefit 
other nations. He called it the need for 
constant educational exchange of persons 
between nations to achieve proper under- 
standing between people. Nationalism in 
and of itself is not wrong. Nationalism can- 
not be drowned in a shallow puddle of words 
like strategy and tactics. Adherence to na- 
tive customs need not impede this element 
of mutual understanding to which Chan- 
cellor Adenauer referred. Well indeed might 
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we translate this into other terms meaning 
again confidence on Christian principles. 
Without this, military might is nll. Without 
this ingredient, economic strength is fragile. 
Without this factor, political leadership is 
just a phrase of two words signifying noth- 
ing. In a word, therefore, to achieve thor- 
ough unity between nations, the answer to- 
day is the same as it was 2,000 years ago, and 
it will be the same 2,000 years hence. It was 
the answer given on that first Christmas 
morning, because we must find and retain 
goodwill between people for unity between 
nations, 


Joint State-Federal Forest Fire Prevention 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Tyler (Tex.) Telegraph, pub- 
lished in the heavily wooded area of east 
Texas, recently carried an editorial 
salute to Smokey, the symbol of the joint 
State-Federal forest fire prevention pro- 


gram. 

This program, so important to Texas 

and the Nation, is proving exceedingly 

effective, as the editorial points out. I 
ask unanimous consent that the Tyler 
Telegraph editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

One statistic was released by the United 
States Department of Agriculture that every- 
one in the United States, and particularly 
here in the woodlands of east Texas, can take 
pride in. 

The USDA says that there were 18 percent 
fewer forest fires last year than there were 
in 1952, and the lowest number was recorded 
in this Nation in 1953 since the last year of 
wartime restrictions on travel—1946. 

‘The total for last year was 154,160 fires. 

Most of the credit for this important gain 
in woods fire safety is credited to a cute, 
chubby young fellow in a forest ranger’s 
hat—Smokey Bear. 

Smokey is the famillar symbol of the joint 
State-Federal forest-fire prevention cam- 
paign started 12 years ago. Smokey started 
out as a poster boy when he was a cub. 

As he has developed through the years, so 
has the prevention program's use of him. 
This past year saw special licenses issued for 
promotion of Smokey Bear educational toys, 
clothing, and other items, all stressing forest- 
fire prevention. ` 

The extension of Smokey's duties has 
proved to be a very valuable addition to the 
campaign, the Department sald. 

Before the campaign, in which the State of 
Texas takes an active part, started in 1942, 
the 5-year average for forest fires was 210,000 
a year, The 12-year campaign thus has re- 
sulted in a reduction of almost 30 percent 
in number of fires, based on 1953 figures, 

The 154,160 fires recorded in 1953, however, 
show that there still is plenty of room for 
improvement. Trees are an important 
money crop in the east Texas area as they 
are in many parts of the Nation. Reduc- 
tions in numbers of forest fires and the ex- 
tent of fire damage to our woodlands means 
untold thousands of dollars in potential 
timber and pulpwood saved. 
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Here in east Texas, it is good to hear of 
Smokey Bear’s success so far. And when 
everyone familiarizes himself with the 
imaginary little bear's advice for forest-fire 
prevention and lives up to it, forest fires will 
be of little economic importance. By far the 
largest majority of such fires are man- 
caused. 


Segregation in the Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Mr. 
John H. Fischer, superintendent of 
schools in Baltimore, delivered on June 
14 an excellent and thoughtful address 
in regard to segregation in the public 
schools, and the steps necessary for ac- 
commodation to the Supreme Court 
decision. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 


RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY JOHN H. FISCHER, SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS, BALTIMORE, MD., TO THE TEACH- 
ERS OF THE BALTIMORE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, JUNE 
14, 1954 X 
My fellow teachers, only the most urgent 

reason could justify calling you to an extra 

meeting in this busy final week of the school 
year. Ithink you will agree that what brings 
us here today is of the greatest importance. 

What I want to discuss with you is the recent 

action of our board of school commissioners 

eliminating racial segregation in the Balti- 
more public schools at the beginning of the 
next school year. 

It would be better for us to talk about this 
in a conversational fashion, but the size of 
our staff denies us that pleasure here. I have 
no alternate, therefore, but to lay before you 
some of the major implications of this action 
for us as teachers, and to invite you to dis- 
cuss the subject freely among yourselves in 
your respective schools, or with any of us on 
the central staff. 

Without fear and without subterfuge our 
board has met its responsibility, Paraphras- 
ing the words of Robert E. Lee, we cannot 


now do more than our duty, we shall not 


want to do less. 

The cases in which the Supreme Court 
handed down its historic decision of May 17 
were before the Court for about 2 years. 
‘There was much speculation, as you well 
know, upon the probable decision and yet 
it appears extremely doubtful that any stu- 
dent of American history or culture could 
have been truly surprised when the decision 
was finally read. 

What happened in Washington on the 17th 
of May 1954 was not unusual for America, 
The whole course of our history as a nation 
is marked by such actions, actions which 
one by one have destroyed barriers that stood 
between the ordinary man and a richer life. 

Those of you who know well the history 
of democracy will recall how the prophets of 
doom warned against everyone of these for- 
ward steps. In advance of each one, our 
ancestors were assured by the viewers-with- 
alarm that it would undoubtedly lead to the 
most awful consequences, And each time a 
strengthened people proved them wrong. 

It was so when each ahipload of optimists 
set sall for the New World. 
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It was so when we determined to separate 
our colonies from the British crown. 

It was so when property qualifications 
upon voting were removed. 

It was so when manhood sufferage was 
adapted, when child labor was outlawed, 
when compulsory school attendance was in- 
stituted, when slavery was abolished. 

And always there have been the satisfied 
sustainers of the status quo. 

In the present instance they are repre- 
sented by those of both races who say, “But 
why should be not continue to provide equal 
separate education? After all, have we not 
done quite well under that doctrine?” 

Listen, if you will, to the words of Court; 
a court frequently divided in its decisions, 
but in this one, unanimously decisive: 

“In approaching this problem, we cannot 
turn the clock back to 1868 when the amend- 
ment was adopted, or even to 1896 when 
Plessy against Ferguson was written. We 
must consider public education in the light 
of its full development and its present place 
in American life throughout the Nation. 

“Today education is perhaps the most 
important function of State and local gov- 
ernments. Compulsory school attendance 
laws and the great expenditures for educa- 
tion both demonstrate our recognition of the 
importance of education in our democratic 
society, It is required in the performance 
of our most basic public responsibilities, even 
service in the armed forces, It is the very 
foundation of good citizenship. 

“Today it is a principal instrument in 
awakening the child to cultural values, in 
preparing him for later professional training, 
and in helping him to adjust normally to 
his environment. In these days, it is doubt- 
ful that any child may reasonably be ex- 
pected to succeed in life if he is denied the 
opportunity of an education. Such an op- 
portunity, where the State has undertaken 
to provide it, is a right which must be made 
available to all om equal terms. * * * 

“Segregation of white and colored chil- 
dren in public schools has a detrimental et- 
fect upon the colored children. The impact 
is greater when it has the sanction of the 
law; for the policy of separating the races 
is usually interpreted as denoting the in- 
feriority of the Negro group. A sense of in- 
feriority affects the motivation of a child to 
learn. Segregation with the sanction of law, 
therefore, has a tendency to retard the edu- 
cational and mental development of Negro 
children and to deprive them of some of the 
benefits they would receive in a racially inte- 
grated school system. 

“Whatever may have been the extent of 
physchological knowledge at the time of 
Plessy v. Ferguson, this finding is amply sup- 
ported by modern authority. Any language 
in Plessy v. Ferguson contrary to this finding 
is rejected, 

“We conclude that in the field of public 
education the doctrine of separate but equal 
has no place. Separate educational facili- 
ties are inherently unequal.” 

In an editorial published the day after the 
decision, the New York Times pointed out 
that the Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
can be hard masters. What the Times might 
have added is that these are masters of our 
own creation. From our earliest days as a 
nation we have set down from time to time 
in historic documents the high principles 
by which we mean to govern ourselves. 
Often these statements have run ahead of 
our usual behavior but they remain our de- 
liberately established goals and our own 
freely chosen standards. 

It is when we became aware that our daily 
conduct is inconsistent with these state- 
ments of purpose that we begin to rise above 
our past, It is on these occasions that the 
American dream comes more nearly true for 
more Americans, 

In one of these pivotal chapters of Ameri- 
can history we are now privileged to become 
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active participants. To a greater dcgree than 
most historic events, the abolition of segre- 
gation in public schools will affect the daily 
lives of individuals. Because it has to do 
with long-established patterns of association, 
it will raise questions with emotional over- 
tones. To ignore these aspects of the prob- 
lem would be unwise and irresponsible. 

Being teachers and, therefore, students of 
human behavior, we need to understand 
these things, and, being human, we must 
view our own attitudes with as much objec- 
tivity as we can muster. As instructors of 
children and leaders of community thought, 
we must be sensitive to the anxieties which 
exist, and we should prepare ourselves to be 
of the greatest possible assistance in clarify- 
ing misunderstandings and providing reas- 
surance. 

Let me review some of the questions that 
are being asked, and let me give you such 
information as I can bearing upon them. 

1. Will the school system be reorganized to 
integrate all schools? 

The answer to that question is No.“ There 
Will be no such reorganization. All of our 
present policies for admitting or transferring 
pupils will remain in full effect, except that 
no child shall be denied entry to any school 
or class because of his race. The designation 
of white and Negro schools will, of course, 
be discontinued, because every school will 
now receive children of both races. But no 
effort will be made deliberately to transfer 
children of either race for the purpose of 
mixing schools. We have had the last of 
placing children anywhere for racial reasons. 
Hereafter every child will be dealt with 
strictly on the basis of his educational re- 
quirements and in terms of his best develop- 
ment. 

The division of colored schools will cease 
to exist, but no one now associated with 
that division will suffer any loss of status 
because of this administrative change. 

2. Will there be a large number of pupil 
transfers in September? 

There should not be. Because of the long- 
standing policy of our board and our city 
government, Negro and white schools in 
Baltimore are operated according to equal 
standards. In the construction of buildings 
and their maintenance, in the professional 
examination of teachers, in the allocation 
of funds for books and supplies there have 
been no racial distinctions. 

It is no secret that we have many crowded 
Schools, or that most Baltimore children 
attend school in buildings that are about as 
Old as the homes in which they live. But 
this statement applies to children of both 
Taces. Where a nearby school offers advan- 
tages to any pupil, white or Negro, over the 
school he now attends, and the parent re- 
quests a transfer, the request should be 
granted. But only in rare instances should 
& young child be sent far from his home 
to another school. 

At the secondary or vocational level, dis- 
tance is Jess important, but in such cases 
a pupil in the middle of a 3-year program 
should be transferred only where it is clearly 
advisable for him to do so. 

3. Will teachers or other staff members 
be discharged as a result of the new policy? 

Again, the answer is No.“ As in the past, 
Vacancies which occur in the future will be 
filled with a scrupulous regard for relative 
merit. There will be one eligible list for 
each type of position. Whenever a vacancy 
Occurs, 1 of the applicants of the 5 stand- 
ing highest on the list will be selected 
for employment. 
requirements of the position and the total 
Qualifications of each available candidate 
Will determine who is assigned. Whether 
We are dealing with teaching positions filled 
by transfer or initial placement, or promo- 
tional positions filled by selection by the 
board of superintendents, no one will be dis- 
Criminated against because of his race. Nor 


As in the past the specific. 
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will his race entitle anyone to preferment 
over another who is better 5 

4. Will children be required to attend par- 
ticular schools? 

No, and again I refer to our present policy. 
Baltimore docs not insist that any child 
attend the school in whose district he lives. 
Of our 175 school units only about 25 or 30 
which are badly crowded are districted. In 
these cases, children living within a pre- 
scribed area have the right to attend the 
districted school and others are excluded. 
But if a child living in any district wishes to 
attend elsewhere, he may do so if the school 
of his choice is not itself districted and if 
there is a good reason for transferring. 

No secondary school except Garrison Junior 
High School is now districted and every other 
one is accordingly available to any qualified 
student. 

As population changes occur additional 
schools may have to be districted, and if this 
happens, the regular policy will apply. No 
child will be deliberately assigned to any 
school because of his race. 

5. The question perhaps most frequently 
asked is, “Will it work?” 

The only guide we can have for the future 
is our experience of the past. 

At the staff level we have been working for 
many years in groups assembled without re- 
gard to race. In workshops, in committees, 
in staff conferences of all kinds we have 
helped and complemented each other. In 
the Public School Teachers Association, the 
Teachers Union, the Principals Association, 
integration has been the pattern for many 
years. In our staff we Know it has worked. 

In many of our schools Negro and white 
pupils have visited each other to exchange 
assembly programs, to engage in debates, to 
discuss common probiems. This has worked. 

For several years, the Junior Red Cross has 
conducted summer workshops in which white 
and Negro pupils have worked and played 
side by side with pleasure and profit, This 
has worked. 

Here at Poly, Negro boys were admitted to 
the A“ course in 1952. The faculty and stu- 
Gent body decided at the outset that there 
would be in this school only one class of 
boy—the Poly boy. The Negro students, now 
some 40 of them, participate in every phase 
of school life, Has it worked? The first boy 
is scheduled to graduate next June. You 
might ask him or his white classmates who 
refer to him as a “good guy.” 

In our adult-education program for a 
number of years, without headlines or fan- 
fare, Negro and white students have studied 
in the same classes, and within the month, 
in this very building, we have organized an 
adult center in which the faculty and the 
student body both include white and Negro 
members, in about the same proportions as 
our total school population. And this is 
working so well that the viewers-with-alarm 
couldn't have been more wrong. 

But, some say, what about the parents? 
How will they react? Since 1947, when our 
Coordinating Council of Parent-Teacher Or- 
ganizations was formed, it has been a unl- 
fied group. Established on the basis of coun- 
cilmanic districts, the executive board of the 
council has included every year men and 
women of both races. Has it worked? The 
record of the council's acomplishments is 
proof enough of its success. 

Will it work? Review, if you please, every 
activity of our school system for the past 15 
or more years in which Negro and white chil- 
dren, adult students, or staff members have 
been associated. You will discover that, 
without exception, every one has succeeded. 

In response to such facts as I have given, 
some will say that these experiences have oc- 
curred on too small a scale to be conclusive. 
They may not represent the general reaction. 
Many of us think that, on the contrary, these 
experiences do in truth represent the gen- 
eral reaction of pupils, teachers, and parents, 
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There is abundant evidence that good will 
and good sense are widely distributed among 
our people and that these qualities are char- 
acteristic of both our races. 

To be sure, there are a few white persons 
who see no good in any Negro and a scat- 
tering of Negroes who look with distate or 
distrust on every white person. Such peo- 
ple are a small minority among us. Both 
their number and their influence are happily 
on the decline. I doubt that there are any 
in our teaching staff, Certain it is that such 
people would feel uncomfortable and un- 
welcome in this group. 

Jacques Barzun in his delightful new book, 
God's Country and Mine, says, “The first 
thing that democracy must be is inclusive.” 
We may add that he who would serve as a 
teacher in a democracy must be broadly in- 
clusive not only in his sympathy but in his 
appreciation of the good in all manner of 
men. 

When our schools face such a mission as 
the one we are now assigned, I value more 
than ever the knowledge that ours is a great 
army of volunteers. Of our own choice we 
have enlisted to serve all our people and the 
cause of education. We are, therefore, en- 
titled to share the quiet pride that only the 
volunteer may feel. 

We are in many ways a fortunate group. 
We teachers enjoy priceless blessings, despite 
whatever problems we face. Ours is a happy 
task for every day we deal with youth and 
growth and enlightenment. All that we do 
is founded upon faith and hope and love. 
The love of truth, the love of learning, the 
love of children, these are great forces with 
which to work. 

There is no doubt that the world could 
be transformed if only their power could be 
fully unleashed. More than most men and 
women, we are in a position to use that 
power. . 

Walter Hines Page was thinking in this 
vein a half century ago when at a normal 
school commencement in Athens, Ga., he 
said: 

“It is a shining day in any educated man's 
growth when he comes to see and to know 
and to feel and freely to admit that it is 
Just as important to the world that the child 
of his. neighbor should be trained as it is 
that his own child should be. Until a man 
sees this he cannot become a worthy Demo- 
crat nor get a patriotic conception of edu- 
cation; for no man has known the deep 
meaning of democracy or felt either its obli- 
gation or its lift till he has seen this truth 
clearly.” é 

There are many reasons why I take pride 
in my 24 years of membership in this staff. 
And the response which so many of you are 
making wholeheartedly and voluntarily to 
the enormous new responsibility now placed 
upon you has added to this sense of great 
privilege which I feel. I know that in many 
faculties plans are being made to receive 
graciously new pupils and staf! members of 
the race not now represented in your school. 
By chance on Friday, I saw a copy of a letter 
addressed by the principal of one of our 
schools to his faculty. This happens to be 
a white school, No. 10-10A, and the principal 
is Mr. James Carroll, But the tone of the 
message so well reflects the splirt of our en- 
tire system that I want to read it to you and 
with it to conclude my remarks and this 
meeting: 

“It is probable the addition of Negro 
teachers and pupils to this school will be an 
established fact next September. 

“The adjustment problem may well be a 
simple one if you prepare yourself and your 
class for the change. Knowing all of you 
as I do, I am certain the problem will be 
simple with us, 

“For my part, I shall receive every teacher 
and every pupil on terms of perfect equality. 

“I shall give the Negro teacher or the 
Negro child no special favors because of his 
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color, nor shall I withhold any privilege or 
right from him because he is Negro. 

“I shall remember that the same God made 
both of us—that he put my mind inside a 
white skin—that except for the accident of 
birth my mind might well have been covered 
by a colored skin and the mind of my new 
helper or pupil might have been placed in- 
side the white skin. 

“My stepson found the Negro boys who 
fought in Korea beside him to be first-class 
fighting men who neither asked for nor re- 
ceived special favors. He learned that the 
colored skin received enemy bullets with 
the same bravery that the white skin re- 
ceived them, 

“The tax collector accepts (demands) 
money from the colored hand as from the 
white. 

“Segregation in the schools has ended. 
Let us make the transition in this school a 
smooth transition. Let us be proud of our- 
selves next June.” 


More Bucks for the Bang 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, many of us 
have been pointing out that administra- 
tion budget reductions in military appro- 
priations have been dictated by political 
considerations rather than the require- 
ments for national security. 

Many of us have been pointing out, 
with what has of necessity been too much 
frequency; the fallacy of such slogans as 
“more bang for the buck” and New Look. 

Now we find that the development of 
new weapons, which admittedly give us 
more bang, will also cost many more 
bucks, so that the technological advance- 
ments are a justification for more appro- 
priations rather than an excuse for polit- 
ically inspired cuts. 

No less an authority than Gen. William 
M. Hoge, our commander in Germany, 
has joined the long list of military ex- 
perts who are warning of the dangers of 
the “cheap war” theory. 

General Hoge’s views are reported in 
an article published by the Washington 
Star in its issue of Tuesday, June 22. I 
include relevant portions of this article 
as a part of my remarks: 

More BANG ror TAXPAYER'S DOLLAR, BuT— 

(By Norman Lindhurst) 

Hemecaerc—America’s top military lead- 
ers in Germany believe that the push-button 
era of atomic warfare is going to cost the 
United States taxpayer a lot more—instead 
of less—for defense. 

American generals on this cold war battle- 
front feel that the taxpayers are being mis- 
led on the real implications of the New Look 
in United States national defense, 

It may be that the taxpayer will get “more 
bang for a buck,” say the generals, but in the 
long run he is also going to have to pay many 
more bucks. The officers explain that the 
cut-rate theory of national defense overlooks 
the fact that the Soviets, too, are rushing 
the development of atomic weapons. 

Hence, any atomic war, as the generals 
seo it, will be a two-sided atomic display. 
And while the winner probably will be the 
side that produces the most bang, it also 
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probably will be the nation that makes the 
greatest expenditure for military might. 

Such an analysis of why warfare is getting 
more expensive instead of cheaper is being 
advanced openly today in Germany by the 
top military command. The men who must 
exploit the new wonder weapons fear that 
the effectiveness of the new arms may be 
considerably curtailed unless false ideas of 
economy are dispelled at the outset. 

Gen. Willlam M. Hoge, top American officer 
in Germany, said in an on-the-record discus- 
sion recently that “The individual soldier 
today is of greater importance than ever 
before,” he went on. “We keep hearing that 
the new weapons will make it possible for 
us to reduce the size of armies, but there 
is absolutely nothing to prove that this can 
be done in any marked degree.” 

Combat commanders in Germany believe 
further that the administration is going to 
have to live with the old balanced forces 
theory of defense, despite its fiscal unpopu- 
larity. 

* . . * * 

General Hoge not only rules out the pos- 
sibility of substantial reduction in the size 
of the Army, but warns that the training of 
soldiers to handle atomic weapons will be 
far more expensive than schooling for con- 
ventional warfare. 

“The new weapons mean that almost every 
soldier must be a specialist, and it takes 
time and money to train specialists,” the 
general explained. 

The American commanders predict that 
the employment of atomic arms will rocket 
defense costa many ways—as evidenced, for 
one thing, by the experiments the United 
States Army in Europe is carrying out on the 
tactical use of helicopters on a wide scale, 
American tacticlans forecast the develop- 
ment of transport helicopters able to move 
troops and supplies into battle rapidly. 

Once the helicopter comes of age, an army 
would need literally thousands of them— 
and that too Is going to cost money. Gen- 
eral Hoge, who was a corps commander in 
Korea, remarked, “We accomplished some 
amazing things in Korea with helicopters, 
but what we did there is only the beginning.” 

General Hoge also believes that atomic 
warfare will involve the expenditure of a 
vast amount for the development of new 
equipment not directly related to the wonder 
weapons but necessary to get maximum ef- 
fectiveness from them. He explained: 

“While the more publicized of modern 
weapons developments have been the 280- 
millimeter cannon, the ‘Honest John’ rocket 
and the ‘Corporal’ guided missile, develop- 
ment in virtually all other phases of our 
weapons and equipment has had to keep 
pace with nuclear weapons. 

“It is probable that any atomic war would 
be a two-sided war, We then need the mo- 
bility of the 280-millimeter gun, and our 
ground forces will also need greater mobility, 
greater protection and more devastating 
firepower per man and unit, regardless of 
size.“ 

General Hoge said that such equipment 
to supplement atomic weapons is being de- 
veloped. Full-track armored personnel car- 
riers, “virtually immune from ordinary ar- 
tillery fire, will carry armored infantrymen 
into combat, Infantry divisions are getting 
the equivalent of two battalions of medium 
tanks, and new communications equip- 
ment—lighter, more versatile and effective 
over much longer ranges—is on the way. 

“We must give much thought and plan- 
ning to a system of logistics which is flexible 
and fast, capable of operating in a two-sided 
atomic fight,” the general observed. 

“Our combat transportation systems with 
their loads of supplies must fall into the 
pattern that a rapid, highly mobile war will 
dictate, It is precisely for this reason that 
we have proceeded so rapidly in the develop- 
ment of helicopter and Army light aviation, 
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“Army aerial supply in its modernity is 
capable of prodigious feats. With a new 
type of parabolic parachute, we are now 
able to drop heavy equipment and gasoline. 
We are even able to drop 105-millimeter 
artillery pieces. All this is part of the pat- 
tern and a part of the team which includes 
nuclear weapons.” 

Nuclear weapons, conclude the top officers 
here, breed not only more nuclear weapons 
but a host of new nonnuclear weapons be- 
sides—for which the taxpayer will have to 
foot the bill. 


Use of Postage-Free Franking Privilege ` 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Congressman Sam Really 
Yorry Be Ashamed,” published in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer on Saturday, 
June 5, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 

ConcressmMAN SAM REALLY Yorty Be ASHAMED 


Congressman SAMUEL W. Yorry, Democrat, 
California, must have figured he had a dandy 
when he sent out under his postage-free 
franking privilege 4,108,500 copies of a speech 
he made in the House, 

The Republican congressional campaign 
committee in Washington was not slow to 
point out that the mailing broke all records 
for size, and that at a cost of 2.9 cents a 
letter, the cost to taxpayers was $119,146.50. 

Further computations, by us, disclose that 
the taxpayers shelled out $94.86 plus per word 
for the 1,256-word speech entitled: Let's 
Build a Better America,” 

No one, certainly, can take issue with the 
title—we're all for building a better America. 
But whether Mr. Yorry’s deathless prose was 
worth $94.86 plus per word is another matter, 

We go right along the line with the Cali- 
fornia Congressman when he says: “Cer- 
tainly we know we must preserve for our 
children the freedom and liberty which was 
won and preserved for us by former genera- 
tions of Americans“! —but it has a strangely 
familiar sound, and besides, it cost the tax- 
payers $2,371.50 plus. ; 

The Congressman's statement: “History 
teaches that only the strong and the brave 
can remain free,” is patently true, and would 
be cheap enough at $1,138.32 plus if it hadn't 
been said so many times before. 

The statement: “We are a comparatively 
new nation+—still less than 200 years old“ 
(also at $1,138.32 plus) is not exactly star- 
tling news, nor is the fact that “Wherever 
we look, opportunity challenges our imagi- 
nation!“ — (cost to taxpayers $664.02 plus). 

The line: "We truly have nothing to fear 
but fear itself” has a familiar ring, but it's 
probably a bargan at $853.74 plus, 

Who can argue against such pious thoughts 
as these: “Education is the very foundation 
of democracy. * * We need areal highway- 
construction program. * * We need hos- 
pitals, * * * Many of our people need im- 
proved diets. * * * Old age is still a hazard 
to too many of our people. * * * We need 
to fully develop and preserve our natural 
resources, * * * et cetera, * * et cetera, 
e * © et cotera.“ 
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Congressman Yorry blames the Republi- 
cans for the large mailing of his speech—he 
hadn't intended to do so in such a grand 
manner until “the Republicans sent smear 
material through the mails.” 

Quite incidental, naturally, is the fact that 
Mr. Yorty is running for the Senate, 


The Cotton Surplus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from today’s Wall Street Journal en- 
tiled “Cotton Turnabout,” written by 
Charles N. Stabler, staff reporter of the 
Wall Street Journal. It contains some 
very interesting statements with refer- 
ence to the cotton situation and the 
prospective dwindling of the surplus, in 
contrast with some of the other sur- 
pluses. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Corron TurnasouTt—Huce SURPLUS or Fmen 

Now Promises To Drorp—Use Mar Tor 


TROLS Cur THE Crop—Sur OCurss Max Be 
STIFFENED 
(By Charles N. Stabler) 

Darras.—Memo to Federal price proppers: 
Does coping with those growing heaps of sur- 
plus commodities get you weary and sick of 
trying? Then maybe you can refresh your- 
self with a glance at the changing cotton 
outlook. 

In pleasant contrast to forecasts of new 
additions to Government hoards of wheat, 
corn, and other crops, cotton men now see 
no new surplus of the fluffy white fiber aris- 
ing from production in this calendar year, 
There are even clear indications that 1954 
production may be less than demand in the 
year ahead, thus actually lowering stocks 
left over from previous years. This pile is 
now enough to keep United States cotton 
mills running for a solid year, 

The prospect of a halt in the cotton pileup, 
however, apparently hasn't shaken Agricul- 
ture Secretary Benson's resolve to order a 
further cutback in cotton plantings next 
year. Aiming to whittle the surplus stocks 
more sharply, his aides are now thinking of 
a 13 percent acreage trimming for 1955, 
though they may later decide to soften that 
cut. And Congress will certainly try to Jack 
up the acreage if Mr. Benson doesn't. 

SLIMMEST HARVEST SINCE 1950? 


It’s still early to forecast the coming crop, 
of course; the Agriculture Department won't 
total up planted acreage until next month 
and the first official production forecast isn't 
due until August. 

But, while recognizing the imponderables 
of weather, weeds, and boll weevils, many 
cotton men now make this prediction: Due 
largely to Federal acreage restrictions, 1954 
Production should be between 12 million 
and 12.8 million 600-pound bales. That 
would be sharply under the 16.4 million 
bales of the unrestricted 1953 crop and it 
would be the slimmest harvest since 1950, 

These forecasts, of course, could turn out 
on the low side. They assume that this 
year's yield per acre will be somewhere near 
the average of the past 5 years. But if the 
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weatherman continues to smile on cotton 
fields, some commodity men say, per-acre 
yields could break last year’s record, and 
the 1954 harvest might go as high as 13.5 
million bales, 

STILL BELOW CONSUMPTION 

But even that would be below expected 
toal home and export consumption, now 
turning upward after a decline of several 
years. Several cotton experts, like Lamar 
Fleming, chairman of the board of Houston's 
huge Anderson, Clayton & Co,, cotton deal- 
ers and processors, have predicted domestic 
and foreign consumption of United States 
cotton in the marketing year starting in Au- 
gust, will hit 14 million bales. The com- 
parable figure during the current market- 
ing year, ending August 1, is expected to be 
12.2 million bales, according to the Agri- 
culture Department, 

“There's no question but what consump- 
tion will have to bounce back,” predicts the 
economist for a large cotton-trade associa- 
tion. “The only question is how far we'll 
bounce.” He also is betting on 14 million 
bales, or more. z 

The biggest part of the consumption gain 
is expected to come from expanded exports. 
Mr. Fleming figures foreign countries will 
provide a market for 5 million bales in the 
coming crop year, compared to this season’s 
expected 3.6 million. He allows for normal 
domestic consumption of 9 million bales, up 
from anticipated subnormal 8.6 million this 
season. Some other cotton men split the 14 
million into 4.5 million for exports, 9.5 mil- 
lion for domestic hee. 


EXPORT SPURS 


The flow of fiber overseas is expected to be 
pushed by rising cotton consumption abroad 
and dwindling foreign supplies—prods that 
have already made themselves felt. Ship- 
ments since last August 1 are now unoffi- 
cially reckoned at 3.5 million bales, 20 per- 
cent more than a year earlier, After lagging 
behind a year ago from August through Jan- 
uary, exports have outrun the 1953 pace 
each month since January. 

But domestic consumption of about 7.3 
million bales, from August through May, 
has been lagging some 10 percent behind a 
year ago. 

Already on hand at the start of the com- 
ing market year will be the largest carryover 
since 1945—some 9.5 million to 9.8 million 
bales left over from the big 1953 crop and 
earlier ones. Most of this cotton is Gov- 
ernment controlled. It was purchased or 
taken as security for loans to farmers in 
order to support an unnaturally high price. 
If the majority's 1954 forecasts prove even 
roughly accurate, this stock—and therefore 
the taxpayers’ stake in the surplus—will be 
substantially reduced. 

A $3-BILLION HARVEST 

The health of the cotton crop is of con- 
siderable importance to farmers in the tier 
of 16 States across the Southern United 
States, where some 40 percent of the world's 
cotton is produced. Last year’s crop was 
worth $3 billion to farmers in this area, the 
Department of Agriculture figures. Indi- 
rectly, of course, the state of the cotton crop 
is important to users of everything from 
fire hose and Band-aids to white shirts. 


New Monroe Doctrine Against Infiltration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr, BENDER. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Monroe enunciated his famous 
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doctrine, he could scarcely have imag- 
ined that it would have new relevance 
almost six generations later. Yet the 
fact is that the kind of colonization by 
European powers upon the North and 
South American Continents against 
which President Monroe warned has 
come into existence on a scale no less im- 
portant than the type which disturbed 
him in the early 1800’s. If anything, the 
penetration of the Communist approach 
to life is even more distressing, because 
its intangibility makes it difficult to dis- 
cover and even more difficult to eradi- 
cate. 

Nevertheless, the nations of the New 
World have an obligation to their past 
and to their future to label this hemi- 
sphere as off limits for the Soviet colo- 
nizers, propagandists, aggressors, and 
infiltrators. We want no part of the 
Communist ideology in the New World 
which was established in the spirit of 
free speech, the rejection of star-cham- 
ber proceedings, the insistence upon the 
right of habeas corpus, and the tradi- 
tions of the Bible. 

If any of our neighbors in Central or 
South America are seriously toying with 
communism, this is the time for all of 
us to make clear that the Western Hemi- 
sphere will not sit quietly by to suffer 
the fate of central Europe. 


Where Is the Initiative? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the Washington Post 
and Times Herald for June 25, without 
comment other than to invite attention 
to the final sentence: 

WHERE Is THAT INITIATIVE? 


If there is one thing that this adminis- 
tration has hitherto prided itself upon, it 
is the retention of the initiative in foreign 
affairs. At one time every speech by either 
a Cabinet member or a Republican bigwig 
had such a claim somewhere in it. The 
claim had indeed become a kind of ritual. 
However, there has been such a setback to 
American initiative in the world at large— 
save, perhaps, for sundry undercover opera- 
tions by the CIA—that we doubt whether 
there will be any more pointing with pride 
for a while, Of course, there is July 4 
just ahead. But the red faces hereabouts 
and the freely expressed chagrin whenever 
somebody else carries the bail and gets huge 
American headlines for so doing are too ob- 
vious to be ignored, There will be few 
straight faces left in any audience which 
hears a return to the old ritual about the 
magnificent way in which the Eisenhower 
administration has retained the Initiative in 
the world, 

The decline in the American initiative 
started after Secretary Dulles came back 
from the Berlin conference which ended 
February 15. Evidently the Senate Foreign 
Nolations Committee censured him severely. 
So mortified was Mr. Dulles that, according 
to Doris Fleeson, tears came into his eyes. 
There were those who insisted that he there- 
upon decided to disregard his domestic base 
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and to conduct his diplomacy with more 
independence. Just the contrary turned out 
to be true. He went to the Geneva Confer- 
ence with hardly a word in his system, let 
alone initiative. 

So the Geneva Conference—and the move- 
ment of great affairs among nations—has 
been in progress with Uncle Sam almost on 
the sidelines. The defeat of our initiative 
has become almost a rout. 


A Day to Remember 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article, 
written by Walter Winchell, which may 
well become an American classic, It is 
entitled “A Day to Remember.” 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: f 

WALTER WINCHELL or NEW YORK 
A DAY TO REMEMBER 


This is a world of intense anxieties and 
profound tensions. Consequently, paying 
homage to the supreme fortitude and bright 
glory represented by Memorial Day seems 
almost an ironic absurdity. When some na- 
tions have the unlimited capacity to destroy 
and the uncontrollable ambition to con- 
quer—solemn tributes to those who volun- 
teered the last full measure of deyotion for 
peace—suggest a taunt rather than a hope. 
Nevertheless, this enduring reverence for our 
honored warriors is one of the Nation's most 
compelling attributes. This national salute 
has an inspiring musical quality—like the 
sound of muffled drumbeats. The fearful 
vision of a world in ruins is mercifully super- 
seded by the towering faith and valor of 
Americans whose sacrifices have been shaped 
in the image of a great democracy. 

The meanings of our memorial are subtle 
and manifest as well as personal and na- 
tional, They are represented by a country’s 
vast natural resources and potential power. 
A lavishly endowed Nation washed by oceans 
and warmed by faith. They are exemplified 
by the grandeur of our historical accomplish- 
ments—the vigor and vision of pioneers. 
They are illustrated by constitutional privi- 
Jeges, wheat-laden fields, or Broadway's glit- 
tering canyon. They are personified by the 
serene dignity of children reciting the pledge 
of allegiance. They are everlastingly sym- 
bolized by extraordinary deeds of little- 
known Americans. It is a day to remember 
that freedom has never been gained without 
sacrifice nor preserved without courage, 

This is a time to rededicate ourselves to 
the knowledge that this Nation represents 
a true miracle. It was fused by the common 
determination for liberty and united by the 
invincible partnership of hope and valor, 
Many Americans endured incredible hard- 
ships while being sustained by idealism. 
The aspirations of the Mayflower compact, 
the challenging concepts of the Declaration 
of Independence, the brilliance of the Bill 
of Rights—encompass a proud tradition mo- 
tivated by respect for human dignity. 

The tyrants arrive and depart—and return 
again. There are times when it seems easier 
to succumb to cynicism than cling to hope. 
However, there is firmer logic and security 
in constantly renewing our pledge to the 
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aspirations of those who served as a national 
shield—and strive to measure our devotion 
by the extent of their allegiance. Every 
schoolchild knows of the immense contri- 
butions by the minutemen. Of equal im- 
portance and validity is being aware of what 
they relinquished. Some were wealthy who 
surrendered material abundance for the bur- 
dens of arduous duties. Many exchanged 
personal security for bitter peril. They 
traded the serenity of farms for the pitiless 
torture of battlefields. They sacrificed al- 
most everything for a hope. But they never 
surrendered their conscience. 

This is a time to remember that progress 
rarely flourishes in the sun. It survives and 
surmounts recurring storms. Our pioneers 
subdued a wilderness and carved a civiliza- 
tion while men of little faith contended It 
could not endure. The war of independence 
lacked the unanimous support of colonists. 
The Constitution motivated a turbulent 
public controversy. There are compromises 
in the Declaration of Independence. And 
there are many in the world today who de- 
ride the Ten Commandments. 

Progress has been achieved, despite the 
fearful and the vicious. And despite natural 
catastrophes and widespread indifference. 
Occasionally, advances are the result of 
gradual education. More often it is the con- 
sequence of a bitter victory. Tragically, the 
milestones of decency are tombstones of 
gallant fighters. 2 

Peace is a word which exists in all lan- 
guages. Peace, unfortunately, is presently 
almost nonexistent in every nation. If the 
future is the lengthened shadow of the 
past—then past agonies have ominous 
echoes. It seems almost a thousand years 
ago that this Nation was engaged in a tor- 
tuous struggle with the Axis. In retrospect, 
Hitler and Mussolini almost take on the 
aspects of fictional characters. About 13 
years have passed since the fateful Pearl 
Harbor attack—without 24 hours of global 
peace. China, Greece, Malaya, and Korea 
have been ravaged by war. Today it is Indo- 
china. A former ally is now our foremost 
enemy. Some of our foes have become 
friends we cannot trust. Communism has 
gained a beachhead in this hemisphere. The 
strongest allies are having difficulty main- 
taining friendship. Diplomacy has become 
an interminable battle of propagandists. 
Nations have forgotten that there cannot be 
justice without respect, progress without 
friendship, and amity without unity. 

There are, of course, still appeasers among 
us who foolishly propose to rescue liberty by 
offering concessions to its foes. Their quest 
for peace means surrender to threats. And 
there are men of despair who limit the ca- 
pacity for human cooperation—since their 
minds are bounded by ancient tribal fron- 
tiers. Obviously, our warriors failed to gain 
the ultimate triumph: Universal peace. 
But the measure of their victory is the en- 
during strength of our liberty. 

The titanic monuments tyrants erect to 
themselves inevitably survive their tyranny. 
But a democracy’s most impressive monu- 
ments are carved in flesh and blood. The 
freedom in the heart of a child is more per- 
manent than all of Stalin's statues. 

This is a time for Washington to remem- 
ber that the fury of its political conflict is 
not as meaningful as the thunder of the in- 
ternational crisis. Radioactive dust is 
mightier than political mud. And far more 
terrifying. This is the age of the hy- 
drogen bomb with its seemingly irresistible 
power. Its overwhelming destructive force 
is beyond the power of words or the calcu- 
lations of statistics. Words do not breathe 
and statistics do not bleed. Russia has en- 
slaved one-fourth of the world and one- 
third of its population. What this means in 
terms of terror and plunder, what this means 
in terms of men, women, and children—can- 
not be conveyed by a television camera or 
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song by the most astute cross-examina- 
n. 

The final cries of American fightingmen 
have always been protests against tyranny. 
Weapons become obsolete and maps are 
changed. But the principles involved re- 
main constant: The issue between freedom 
and despotism was as clear at Bunker Hill 
as it was in Korea. Courage is now as es- 
sential to national survival as it was at Valley 
Forge. The faith of America is beyond the 
ravages of time. It is the source of our na- 
tional legacy and the mainspring of our na- 
tional life. It goes from one generation to 
another and from heart to heart. Freedom 
cannot be measured in days or years. The 
spirit has no calendar and the soul cannot 
tell time, The fight against Benedict Arnolds 
continues. Sacrifices of Yankee Doodlers in 
the 18th century made possible privileges 
Americans defended in the 20th. The road 
from Concord extends into every Main 
Street. This is a day to remember America's 
torchbearers who light the way—and warm 
our hearts, 


Anti-Intellectual Fever 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
highly responsible and conservative 
newspaper, the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, published on June 9 a very 
interesting editorial commenting on cer- 
tain aspects of our immigration law. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, entitled “Anti-Intellectual Fever,” 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANTI-INTELLECTUAL FEVER 

Anti-intellectualism has not yet become a 
familiar word in a world which thinks and 
talks too much in terms of “isms.” Yet it 
represents a fairly familiar state of mind. 
Many people are suspicious of brains and 
resentful toward those who use them. They 
call thinking persons by names which are 
not Intended as compliments, such as “high- 
brow,” “long-hair,” or “egghead.” 

This is a symptom of anti-intellectual 
fever, a disease particularly prevalent in the 
United States, according to a professor of the 
University of California who addressed the 
International Congress of Psychologists in 
Montreal on Monday. Dr. Edward C. Tolman 
went out of his way to thank Canada for 
offering hospitality to the attending scien- 
tists, and confessed himself “shocked that 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act has 
made the holding of such international sci- 
entific congresses almost impossible in the 
United States.” 

The act, together with the anti-intellectual 
attitude of many Americans, sets up a screen, 
if not an tron curtain, to keep out thinkers 
whose cerebrations may be tainted with com- 
munism and other dangerous doctrines. But 
the psychologists meeting in Montreal come 
from 35 countries, and 11 are from the Soviet 
Union. 

By a terrific effort in toleration and in- 
terpretations of the law a Russian chees 
team will be allowed to enter New York on 
Thursday, with the best Soviet player mys- 
teriously missing. It has never been settled, 
however, whether the chess type of intel- 
lectualism is dangerous. 


Let Atom Splitters Alone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous’ consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an edito- 
rial entitled Let Atom Splitters Alone,” 
condemning the proposed Atomic Energy 
Commission contract for a steam plant, 
appearing in the Memphis (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar of June 22, 1954. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Ler ATOM SPLITTERS ALONE 


Last January, the President refused addi- 
tlonal funds to the TVA for new electric 
Power generating facilities. He said “ar- 
rangements are being made to reduce, by 
the fall of 1957, existing commitments of 
the TVA to the Atomic Energy Commission 
by 500,000 to 600,000 kilowatts.” 

This, he went on, “would release the equiv- 
alent amount of TVA generating capacity to 
meet increased load requirements of other 
consumers in the power system and at the 
same time eliminate the need for appropria- 
tion funds from the Treasury to finance addi- 
tional generating units.” 

We weren't exactly enthusiastic about this 
Proposal; but we could see it might be a rea- 
sonable way to meet increasing TVA power 
needs. 

Now Mr. Eisenhower has set In motion by a 
Presidential order, a scheme which some 
Persons are presenting as carrying out the 
budget message proposal. But, in fact, it 
does nothing of the sort. What this order 
does is endanger our greatest national de- 
fense enterprise. 

Mr. Eisenhower has ordered the Atomic 
Energy Commission to sign a contract with 
Middle South Utilities, Inc., and the South- 
ern Co. for purchase of 650,000 kilowatts of 
power to be pumped into the TVA grid at 
Memphis. The new plant of the two private 
utilities is to be built on made land in West 
Memphis, Ark., an area once inundated by 
& great Mississippi River flood. 

Three of the five members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission oppose the contract. 
They point out that the AEC has no power 
needs either at Memphis or West Memphis, 
The closest AEC facilities are at Paducah, 
Ky.. where the atoniic plant is served by 
both a private power company and the TVA. 

Thomas Murray, the AEC Commissioner 
chiefly responsible for the fact that a pri- 
vate company is serving AEC with power at 
Paducah, is one of those who opposes the 
contract the President has ordered. He told 
the joint congressional Atomic Energy Com- 
mission that through the contract the AEC 
is being used as a vehicle to supply expand- 
ing power needs of the Memphis area. He 
Said he could not see how this contract is in 
the interest of the atomic program. 

There apparently is no present intention 
on the part of AEC of canceling its power 
contract with TVA at Paducah. Thus, the 
hew power it Is to buy is not Intended to 
reduce TVA’s commitments to AEC, as the 
President promised In January. 

In fact, under the Eisenhower order, as 
shown by Commissioner Murray's testimony, 
AEC is being used as a power broker for TVA. 
And this over the opposition of a majority 
of the AEC Board. 

The Atomic Energy Commission was set 
up for a very simple and important pur- 
bose—important to this country and to all 
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the free world. It was created to produce 
atomic (and now hydrogen) weapons. 

Whatever the legal lights may say, we 
believe the President—as Commander in 
Chief—has no right to pitch the AEC into 
the midst of a bitter controversy over ex- 
traneous matters, by requiring it to nego- 
tiate and sign the contract with the private 
companies to furnish TVA with electricity. 

President Eisenhower, for the good of our 
national defense, which is rooted in what we 
hope is our atomic superiority, should im- 
mediately revoke his order to AEC to buy 
power at Memphis where it has no need 
for it. 

Let the AEC buy power where it needs it, 
or not at all. 

If other agencies need power, let them get 
it through some other means than the AEC. 
Let TVA provide its own power. 

Let the atom splitters go right on split- 
ting atoms; keep them out of controversities 
where they have no business, 


Are Railroads Essential to National 
Defense? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. PAYNE. Madam President, on 
behalf of the junior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. Durr], I aks unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a copy of the remarks of 
Mr. James M. Symes recently made in 
Philadelphia, Pa., at a dinner honoring 
Mr. Walter S. Franklin, who recently 
retired as president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., and Mr. James M. Symes, 
who has succeeded Mr. Franklin, 


There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ARE RAILROADS ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


(Address of J. M. Symes, president, the Penn- 
syivania Railroad Co., at dinner in Phila- 
delphia, June 23, 1954) 

It is only natural that I would feel highly 
flattered tonight—as I am sure does Mr. 
Franklin—when such a distinguished group 
of the country’s leaders—from all over the 
area served by our railroad, and even beyond 
that, turn out to honor the outgoing and 
the incoming president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


Of course, I feel highly honored in having 
the good fortune to have been selected by 
our board of directors to succeed Mr. Frank- 
lin. The principal reason for my having 
been eligible for that selection is because of 
the wonderful support and cooperation I 
have received from the directors, officers, and 
employees of the railroad I am associated 
with in the various undertakings that have 
been assigned me over the years, plus similar 
support and cooperation from my many 
friends and business associates throughout 
the entire area served by our railroad. For 
that I am sincerely grateful. I can only hope 
that I will be able to carry on in my new 
assignment as did my 12 dis 
predecessors, 2 of whom are here tonight, Mr. 
Martin W. Clement and, of course, Mr, Wal- 
ter S. Franklin. 

Iam also extremely happy to start tackling 
the challenges that always accompany an ap- 
polntment of this kind. I am going to talk 
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this evening, and briefly, about a subject 
that not only confronts the railroad indus- 
try. but, of more importance, our country as 
a whole. ` 

The subject of my discussion will be Are 
Railroads Essential to National Defense? 
That seems like a perfectly silly question be- 
cause I am sure the answer is perfectly ob- 
vious to nearly everyone. But sometimes it 
takes silly questions to create constructive 
thinking and arouse action. Before discuss- 
ing the matter of national defense, I have 
one observation to make. Nearly everyone 
gathered in this room tonight is a railroader. 
Aside from your own specific job, I think you 
will agree with me that you know more 
about railroading than any other business, 
That is only natural. If you did not actually 
work for a railroad as a youngster, you would 
watch the trains go by; you would steal a 
ride on them; you would be a passenger. So 
you were a part of the railroad and it has 
been part of your daily life. Because of this, 
you know an awful lot about us. You know 
what makes railroading click, at least you 
have some very definite ideas on the subject. 
But too many times we know so much about 
certain matters that we defer doing anything 
about them, and that is one of the troubles 
of our industry today. The public knows too 
much about the physical aspects of railroad- 
ing and, because of this, take it for granted 
that the railroads will take care of the eco- 
nomic aspects themselves. But we can't en- 
tirely take care of ourselves and, again, one 
of the principal reasons is because you know 
too much about us. So, one of our principal 
objectives is to see that America’s business 
leaders not only know what makes the rail- 
roads click but, of more importance, what 
actually causes the click, so that there will 
be a fully informed public opinion regard- 
ing it. 

Now as to national defense: Ever since 
World War II the inrportance of defense has 
quite properly been a major consideration in 
this country. We did not come out of a 
wartime economy into a peacetime economy. 
We have an intermediate stage to contend 
with—a defense economy. Defense, as we 
know it, involves two very important con- 
siderations. ‘Of first importance—defense is 
to prevent war, and, of second im 
to insure full protection in the event it is 
not prevented. So there have been many 
kinds of defense arrangements set up in thig 
country—to insure an adequate protection 
for our people in the event of war—and, on 
the whole, I think we will agree a mighty 
good job has been done, particularly as it 
pertains to actual production and planning 
for quick production if and when needed. 
But I sometimes wonder if sufficient con- 
sideration has been given to the importance 
of transportation in the overall picture? 
Defense production is absolutely worthless 
unless the output can be transported to the 
point needed. So it would seem that one of 
the cardinal principles of a sound defense 
program would be promotion and encourage- 
ment of a peacetime transportation system 
in our econonry that protects to the fullest 
defense and wartime requirements. 

I know that would be the business-like 
solution to a problem of that kind. But it 
sometimes seems that just the opposite is 
being done—and here is why I am of that 
opinion. 

Most of us here tonight are familiar with 
the events of World War L All of us are 
familiar with the events of World War IL 
During World War I the railroads were about 
the only transportation agency we had—and 
they were required to perform practically 
all of the service to meet civillan and war- 
time requirements. Following World War 
I—through the twenties and thirties—other 
forms of transportation moved into the field 
in a big way, and I am sure we find no fault 
with that. So when World War II started 
we had four major methods of transportation 
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in this country—railway—airway—highway 
and waterway. But what happened to these 
several methods of transport? It did not 
take long to find out that the railroads were 
still the backbone of defense transportation. 
Within a relatively short time they were 
called upon to perform over 90 percent of 
the war. transportation service—and, in ad- 
dition, take care of essential civilian require- 
ments, Why were the railroads called upon 
to perform this transportation miracle? Be- 
cause the inherent wertime weakness of 
other peacetime transport agencies showed 
up rather quickly under wartime demands, 
The railroads could provide more transporta- 
tion and a flexible transportation, with less 
manpower and with less strategic materials, 
than most other methods. 

Jou could properly ask—how did the rail- 
roads provide facilities and equipment to do 
this? As I have said, prior to World War 
I the railroads handled practically all the 
transportation in this country. So, with the 
natural elimination of peacetime transporta- 
tion requirements during that war, there was 
excess plant and equipment that automati- 
cally became available for wartime use, 
Prior to World War II, due to the depression 
traffic volume of the thirties, plus the idling 
of considerable plant and equipment because 
of other competition coming into the field, 
the railroads actually had a lot of excess 
plant and equipment that could be mobilized 
quickly to meet wartinre demands. In 
short—because the railroads had formerly 
Played such a prominent part in the overall 
transportation demands of the country, there 
was a large cushion of facilities between 
peacetime and wartime requirements’ to 
throw against wartime transport needs. 

But do we have that same situation now? 
J don't think we have. It is only natural 
that total transportation demands are con- 
stantly growing as population and standards 
of living increase. But the railroads- have 
not been participating adequately in that 
transportation growth. They are actually 
sharing in less and less of it. I think it is 
self-evident that from what happened dur- 
ing World War Il—when the railroads were 
called upon to provide a standby service 
for other transport agencies—that they 
would be called upon again and for the same 
reasons if another emergency should exist. 
But as I have stated, with the continuing 
transportation growth of the country and the 
railroads not participating adequately there- 
in, that a cushion of capacity between a 
peace and wartime economy, so prevalent 
during World Wars I and II, quite naturally 
will not be there, certainly not to the extent 
it was during other wars. So that raises a 
very serious question— should there be a 
“moth balling” of transportation during 
peacetime to insure adequate transportation 
during wartime—and, if so, who should pay 
for it? Or conversely—if my premise is cor- 
rect, and I think it is, does it seem logical 
that Government should subsidize during 
peacetime certain segments of transport that 
cannot meet emergency conditions, and at 
the expense of weakening a transport agency 
that is absolutely essential to emergency 
requirements? Or, would it be better to 
foster and encourage peacetime use of the 
transport agency so essential to emergency 
requirements? I don't think anyone should 
now rightfully expect the railroads to pro- 
vide nonused standby facilities for emer- 
gency use. To do so would involve a pric- 
ing structure so high that we could not hope 
to maintain a competitive position with our 
tubsidized competitors. 

You might think, from what I have said, 
that I am advocating peacetime subsidy for 
the railroad industry. I hope I have not 
left that impression. Instead of that, I am 
advocating removal of the artificial barriers 
that prevent the normal full-scale peacetime 
use of the industry—and about all that is 

necessary to bring that about is enforcement 
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of the national transportation policy de- 
clared by Congress in 1940, It is so simple, 
short, and understandable that I am going 
to take about 1 minute to read it to you: 

“It is hereby declared to be the national 
transportation policy of the Congress to pro- 
vide for fair and impartial regulation of all 
modes of transportation subject to the pro- 
visions of this act, so administered as to 

and preserve the inherent advan- 
tages of each; to promote safe, adequate, 
economical, and efficient service and foster 
sound economic conditions in transporta- 
tion and among the several carriers; to en- 
courage the establishment and maintenance 
of reasonable charges for transportation 
services, without unjust discriminations, un- 
due preferences or advantages, or unfair or 
destructive competitive practices; to coop- 
erate with the several States and the duly 
authorized officials thereof; and to encourage 
fair wages and equitable working condi- 
tions—all to the end of developing, coordina- 
ting, and preserving a national transporta- 
tion system by water, highway, and rail, as 
well as other means, adequate to meet the 
needs of the commerce of the United States, 
of the postal service, and of the national 
defense. All of the provisions of this act 
shall be administered and enforced with a 
view to carrying out the above declaration 
of policy.” 

The transportation policy I have just 
quoted could be stated in these few words— 
fair treatment to all—and favors to none. 
That is all we ask of Government—that the 
legislators and the administrative agencies 
actually carry out the promise Congress 50 
eloquently enunciated in 1940, and has so 
negligently avoided ever since. 

I shall cite just a few examples of where 
we could well have heeded that policy. The 
St. Lawrence seaway has been authorized, 
primarily as a defense measure, It will soon 
become a reality and I don't like to “cry 
over spilled milk.” But its construction was 
largely advocated as a defense measure—and 
quite naturally defense does have political 
appeal—even though that is not my purpose 
in discussing it tonight. But let's examine 
the total effect on our future from a defense 
standpoint, Naturally, this subsidized 
competitive transportation route that offers 
something below cost to the user will de- 
prive the railroads of tonnage they have 
been built to handle—and quite naturally 
as railroad tonnages diminish, so will the 
railroad plant and equipment. The St. Law- 
rence seawgy cannot operate the year round 
because of weather conditions. It could be 
& sitting duck for attack in the event of war. 
Actually what is being done is—to substitute 
an inflexible method of transport that can- 
not be mobilized where needed and cannot be 
used the year round—for a flexible method 
that çan be mobilized where needed and 
used 365 days in the year. If and when 
such an emergency does arise, it might be 
found—and perhaps too late—that real de- 
fense transportation has been substantially 
weakened by the substitution of an artificial 
one, Don't you agree that the declared 
transportation policy of our Congress should 
have been given due weight in consideration 
of this project. But I wonder if it was? 

Another threat involyes two of our great 
natural resources—the coal and railroad in- 
dustries, The dumping of import residual 
oll into this country is displacing production 
and transportation of millions of tons of coal. 
It also almost guarantees oll shortages and 
gasoline rationing in the event of submarine 
warfare. In the event of war we all know 
from past experience that more coal, and the 
transportation of it, will be urgently needed. 
But, again,.can the railroad industry or the 
coal industry—both operating within the 
framework of our free enterprise system—be 
expected to provide facilities and equipment 
for this standby service for emergency use? 
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wise be examined in light of our transpor- 
tation policy. 

You would naturally expect that a de- 
clared transportation policy of Congress 
would have some effect on regulatory proc- 
esses under which transport agencies are re- 
quired to operate, but certainly little or 
nothing has been done to actually strengthen 
transport through regulatory procedures, 
The Interstate Commerce Act was enacted 
into law 68 years ago and we have been work- 
ing under it ever since. At that time the 
railroads had developed into a huge trans- 
portation plant—and were enjoying almost 
a complete monopoly in that field. No other 
agency could hope to compete with their 
service or their pricing of the service. So to 
correct the abuses that were creeping into 
this industry, as result of monopoly, and 
properly so, this Interstate Commerce Act 
was enacted into law—and we have been 
working under it with but too few amend- 
ments ever since. 

But conditions have completely changed. 
With the advent of automotive, air, and 
water transportation, the railroads were con- 
fronted with competition for practically 
every passenger and pound of freight they 
carried. The monopoly of the railroad in- 
dustry was over. The concept of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act was to protect the public 
interest under conaitions then existing. Be- 
cause of the change in conditions, without 
adequate changes in regulation, we now find 
the procedures and administration of the 
Interstate Commerce Act actually retarding 
the industry, and at the same time not fully 
protecting the public interest, When an in- 
dustry that is in position to provide mass 
transportation of people and goods at a 
lower full cost than any other transportation 
agency can ever hope to attain, and notwith- 
standing this economic advantage is losing 
its position in the transportation field, tt 
certainly is in the public interest to change 
this trend. 

So again we find that where you would 
naturally expect to see the beginning of 
carrying out the declared national transpor- 
tation policy of Congress (through changed 
regulatory procedures) that practically noth- 
ing has been done about it in 14 years. Don’t 
you think Congress should properly say to 
agencies of Government dealing with trans- 
portation: “Here is what we want done; it is 
up to you to see that it is done. If you can’t 
do it under the act as now written, come in 
here with the necessary amendments so that 
it can be done.” I am sure that is the way 
business would handle a problem of that 
kind. I hope I am not misunderstood—that 
I am criticizing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. I happen to know most of the 
members of that Commission. They are an 
intelligent group of men and are dedicated 
to their public duties, and of necessity must 
work extremely hard and under very trying 
conditions, But they are hampered by exist- 
ing rules and by some of the things that have 
been done in past years. So I am not criti- 
cizing the Commission. I am advocating 
that the Interstate Commerce Act be amend- 
ed to meet present-day conditions—and in 
that way I am sure the duties of the Com- 
missioners will be somewhat simplified. 

I will endeavor to say in just a few words 
what has already taken most of my time 
this evening. We all agree that America’s 
program to develop a defensive strength, 30 
great that no aggressor dare challenge us, 
is a sound one. Transportation is vitally 
essential to this program—and should not 
be overlooked. The railroads: have demon- 
strated that they are the only dependable 
overland transportation in case of war and 
only 10 years ago demonstrated this essen- 
tlality by moving over nine-tenths-of all 
military materials and personnel. They can- 
not maintain their ability to reproduce that 
great task if much of the normal traffic 
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peacetime. We are not seeking rail subsidy 
in peacetime to protect defense require- 
ments. In lieu of that, we are asking for the 
opportunity to maintain our strength in both 
a peace and wartime economy. It can be 
done by enforcement of the transportation 
policy of the Congress of the United States— 
and it is important that transport be reex- 
amined quickly so that all of the many rami- 
fications involved will be given appropriate 
consideration. 

I suppose, by saying that, I may be accused 
of being a pessimist insofar as the future of 
the railroads is concerned, But actually the 
Opposite is true. I am a real optimist for the 
future of the ratlroad industry in this 
country. We have not had a truly normal 
situation in our country for a good many 
years. I am hopeful that what we are now 
going through is a transition period headed 
toward normalcy. Transport, in its many 
phases, has been developing rapidly with too 
little planning of its ultimate future, There 
is room for every transport agency in this 
country and I am sure they will eventually 
fall into their proper economic places, 
thereby insuring an adequate transporta- 
tion system, designed to economically and 
efficiently meet the demands of commerce— 
whether they be peace, defense or wartime 
demands, So, again, I am optimistic as to 
the future of the railroads, because I am 
positive that an informed public will see to 
it that the railroads and other forms of 
transportation fall into their natural and 
true economic position in our normal econ- 
Omy—and not, because of subsidies and ab- 
normal conditions, be forced into artificial 
positions. 


How To Carry Out a Plan—Good GOP 
Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Uncle 
Sam's plan to help our allies through 
technical assistance is in the hands of 
Harold Stassen, Chief of our Foreign 
Operations Administration. This week, 
the FOA signed a 3-year contract with 
the University of Maryland covering 
work to be performed in British Guiana, 
and additional agreements are being exe- 
cuted with Washington State College 
and Texas A. and M. 

Under these agreements, the colleges 
Will send out staffs composed of highly 
trained agricultural specialists, housing 
People, social workers, engineers, sur- 
veyors and reclamation men. Funds for 
development of the areas will be provided 
largely through the countries directly 
involved. In the case of British Guiana, 
the United Kingdom will be paying out 
Some $25 million for overall development 
of the area. 

Working with the universities repre- 
Sents an intelligent use of skills with po- 
tential long-lasting results beyond the 
immediate projects. British Guiana is 
& particularly sensitive area in view of 
the recent efforts of Communists to in- 
fluence opinion adversely to American 
and British interests there. All told, 25 
Universities now have short-term con- 
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tracts with FOA, and the 3-year program 
should be a long step forward in carry- 
ing out work of the utmost importance to 
oue country’s future relations with our 
allies, 


Nationwide Mail Fraud at Alabama State 
Penitentiary at Atmore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 25, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the Chattanooga 
Times of April 23, 1954. The post office 
inspector in charge of Tennessee, Mr, 
A. E. Helmick, revealed this situation, 
and the article which should be read by 
all 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ATMORE PRISON CENTER OF RACKET DEFRAUD- 
ING KIN or Missino GI's 


(By Marion Coleman) 


The nerve center of a nationwide mail 
fraud, described by A. E. Helmick, post office 
inspector in charge of Tennessee, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, as a vicious and inhuman 
racket preying on the loved ones of dead or 
missing servicemen, has been uncovered by 
area postal inspectors—in the Alabama State 
Penitentiary at Atmore, 

Helmick announced uncovering of the 
racket yesterday. 

Six long-term prisoners already have been 
definitely identified with the scheme, which 
has been operated from the Alabama pen 
throughout all parts of America, bringing 
added heartbreak to fathers and mothers, 
sisters and brothers, sweethearts, wives, and 
friends of men who have been listed as killed 
or missing in the Korean fighting. 

Here's how the racket works: 

The prisoners obtain the missing persons 
lists or the advertisements placed in the 
American Legion Monthly and other veterans 
publications by relatives of servicemen re- 
ported killed or missing in action in Korea, 
in which requests are made for information 
from anyone who might have been with the 
soldier when he was killed or was first 
missed. 

A letter Is then written by a prisoner to 
the intended victim, in which he claims to 
be in contact with the missing or dead man, 
that he was not killed or captured, but went 
absent without leave or was accused of 
killing someone, that he stowed away on a 
ship and now is hiding in the Southern 
United States. The letter states that the 
soldier's name and whereabouts cannot be 
told, but that he needs money to obtain 
necessary medical attention, needed clothing, 
or payment of a fine so that he may be 
released, 

The letters begin in various ways, includ- 
ing “Dear Mom,” and signed “Your loving 
son,” or “Dear Sis" or Susie or Mrs. Smith. 
Always the letters explain why they are 
being written by someone else. Some say 
they are the soidier’s former chaplain and 
“if it is known that I am doing this I will 
lose my job, which I can't afford because 
I have a wife and two children.” Others say 
they were the soldier’s “buddy, and I'm writ- 
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ing because he can't use his arm.” Inspector 
Helmick said one of the letters turned over 
to him yesterday was written in red ink, 
and started out, “Dear Mother.” 

But in each instance an appeal is made 
for money. Sometimes no sums are men- 
tioned in the first letter, but in subsequent 
correspondence if the victim responds—and 
they do, Helmick said. 

“Naturally a distressed family will grasp 
at straws in such a situation,” he said. “In 
many instances money has been sent.” 

Directions are given the victims as to how 
to send the money, usually to hide it in 
food or clothing packages. j 

Almost all the letters show a rural route 
return address—Atmore, Ala. That address 
is the State pen. Some of the prisoners 
have the money sent to their relatives in 
their home town. They sign fictitious names 
or the names of fellow prisoners who are 
in solitary confinement, If replies are sent 
to the latter, the racketeer intercepts the 
letters at mail call, which men in solitary 
are not allowed to attend. 

Helmick said the letters are sent mostly 
to distant parts of the United States, where 
people are not likely to know that Atmore 
is the site of the State pen. But some pa- 
rents rush to Atmore—from places as far 
away as New Mexico. One mother from 
across the country arrived in Atmore firmly 
convinced that her son was there. The 
prison warden had to take her all over the 
prison and let her look for herself to see 
that it had all been a dreadful hoax—that 
her son was not there. 

Many complaints have been referred to 
Helmick, not only from private citizens who 
received such letters, but also from American 
Legion headquarters and other veterans’ or- 
ganizations. One woman who turned in a 
letter which asked for $300 to help her hus- 
band had been officially notified in March 
1953 that he had been killed in action, his 
body had been returned for burial in May 
1953, and had been positively identified by 
the family doctor and close relatives. That 
letter helped officials to uncover the racket 
headquarters. It has been operating for sev- 
eral years. Since officials determined that 
the letters were coming out of the Alabama 
prison, officials there have cooperated in 
catching as many of the perpetrators as pos- 
sible. Inspectors working on the case sald 
the prison officials believe their recently 
adopted methods have stopped the scheme 
as of about April 1. The postal agents, how- 
ever, apparently are not so optimistic, and 
urge that any evidence that the scheme is 
still in operation be reported promptly to the 
nearest post-office inspector or directly to 
Helmick in the post office building here in 
Chattanooga. 

“We are still getting complaints,” he said. 
“We want to break it up completely, and let- 
ters should be reported immediately.” 

Prison officials have reported punishment 
of those on whom the crime has been pinned 
definitely. They have explained efforts made 
to prevent such letters from going out, but 
indicate that most of them are mailed by 
visitors who take them surreptitiously from 
the prisoners on Sundays. 

Now the prisoners are searched before they 
enter the visiting room as well as when they 
leave it. But there are other ways. Some of 
the men work on prison farms or get trusties 
to mall letters for them. 

Most of those who've been caught are 
long-termers and have little to fear beyond 
loss of privileges. Most of them welcome be- 
ing transferred from the State to Federal 
prison, officials say, but in most cases the 
United States district attorneys have not 
wanted to prosecute, feeling the State sen- 
tences now being served are more severe, 

Nobody knows what the prisoners do with 
the money they have stolen from distressed 
families of men who have given their lives 
for their country, Helmick said, 
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Atomic Progress Is Moving Fast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, nothing 
is more fascinating to experts, public 
officials, and the community at large 
than reports of atomic development. 
Everything that we had read years ago 
in the Sunday supplement speculation 
on the potential power of the atom has 
suddenly moved into the news columns. 
Suggestions that atomic powerplants 
may be available for private homes in a 
few years have stirred the Nation's 
imagination. 

No less dramatic is the work being 
done in auxiliary fields related to the use 
of atomic energy. The production of 
glass stronger than lead, new metals 
whose names were almost unknown out- 
side of the trade and scientific journals 
a decade ago, and experiments in chemi- 
cal compounds have combined to make 
the years ahead seem like an adventure 
worthy of Alladin and his lamp. 

There are now some 30 nuclear re- 
actors at work throughout the Western 
World, and no one can be sure of the 
number available in the Communist- 
dominated Iron Curtain countries. On 
our side of the curtain, these reactors 
are being used to produce salutary ma- 
terials, radioactive isotopes for medi- 
cine and research being the most notable 
and best known. 

The race today seems to be almost in- 
credible in its perplexities. In the last 
analysis, the question seems to be 
whether or not mankind will create a 
world in which the atom can be used to 
make a better life for everyone before 
it is used to blow us all to kingdom come, 
We are praying for the former alterna- 
tive and do not believe that the latter 
will ever occur, 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. BENDER.. Mr. Speaker, does 


anybody still watch TV mornings and 
afternoons? 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Conx or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
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port of proceedings shall take all needed 

action for the reduction of unnecessary 

bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 

of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 

TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 

grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 

the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, in 7½-polnt type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction Is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rxconn is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished —Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks. It manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. 

7. Thirty-day Umit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
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which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivéred in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages In any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12. Illustrations. Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Rxconn should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections —The permanent Recon 18 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
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Cerebral Palsy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
10th of June I made a plea on the floor 
of the House for higher appropriations 
for research in the National Institutes 
of Health which I am glad to report was 
Successful. The increases I requested 
were for research into the cause and cure 
of the major diseases that kill or inca- 
Pacitate so many millions of our citizens 
throughout the Nation each year. In dis- 
cussing the programs of the Institutes of 
Health, and particularly the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness, I remarked: 

As I probed into the testimony of each 
Witness and ascertained the facts that lay 
behind the budget presentations, I found in 
every case significant areas in which essen- 
tial work was not being done because of a 
ehortage of funds, and, at the same time, 
Significant areas of research progress which 
confirmed my belief that the investment in 
medical research is good economy as well as 
good for the American people. 


A few days later, on June 15, Mr. Karl 
K. Van Meter, executive director of 
United Cerebral Palsy, made an address 
at Champaign, III., in which he spelled 
cut the problem in terms of cerebral 
Palsy, one of the most devastating dis- 
eases in the neurological field. Mr. Van 
Meter's address was so vivid and so im- 
Pressive that I commend it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and urge that they 
give it their fullest consideration. It 
follows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, cere- 
bral palsy, one of the oldest enemies of man- 
kind, is likewise one of the least understood, 
and one of the most expensive of all major 
Physical ailments. Its ramifications are so 
extensive and its destructive potentialities 
50 vast that a tremendous amount of re- 
Search is necessary to enlarge our knowledge 
Concerning the problem. 

In addition, both existing facilities and 
Qualified trained personnel for diagnosis, 
Care, treatment, and education are woefully 
lacking. Practically every aspect of the 
Problem requires exploration and expansion. 

We know that cerebral palsy can strike 
Anyone, of any age, at any time, without 
Tegard for race, economic status, or environ- 
Ment, With unrelenting regularity, 10,000 
babies are born cerebral paisied each and 
every year—l every 53 minutes. Many 
American servicemen became cerebral palsied 
as a result of wounds received while they 
fought for freedom. It is estimated that 
more than half a million Americans through- 
Out this Nation are afflicted with cerebral 
Palsy. 

Fortunately, something Is being done about 
this condition. United Cerebral Palsy, a 
Nonprofit membership corporation organized 
in 1949, is a nationwide organization de- 
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voted to a united attack on cerebral palsy. 
Its humanitarian work is supported by vol- 
untary public contributions. Its officers and 
board of directors serve without compensa- 
tion of any kind. National headquarters are 
at 369 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

As you may know, the program and budget 
of United Cerebral Palsy were reviewed by 
a special panel of the National Budget 
Committee which is sponsored by Commu- 
nity Chests and Councils of America, Inc., 
and the National Social Welfare Assembly, 
Inc. This committee was set up to provide 
an orderly medium through which national- 
agency program plans and requests for sup- 
port can be channneled to local commu- 
nities. The National Budget Committee has 
approved United Cerebral Palsy, a member 
agency, in a report to the Comunity Chests 
and Councils of the Nation. 

Realizing the broad scope of specialties 
and services required to establish a total 
Program for the cerebral palsied, United 
Cerebral Palsy and its affiliates have worked 
diligently toward preventing duplication of 
existing facilities. When the National In- 
stitute for Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness was being written in United States 
Public Health Law 692, cerebral palsy was 
specifically stated in the law as being one 
of the health conditions covered. This was 
accomplished in part as a result of the efforts 
of United Cerebral Palsy. 

This action was a testament to the fore- 
sight and sagacity on the part of members 
of both Houses of Congress, who last year 
voted 84.500.000 for research on neurological 
conditions. This year there is every indica- 
tion that this appropriation will be substan- 
tially increased. 

This ts intelligent, long-range thinking. 
For, while there is no known cure for cerebral 
palsy, medicine and science have proven that 
many cerebral palsied have average or supe- 
rior intelligence, and that practically all the 
cerebral palsled can be helped in some meas- 
ure through adequate diagnosis, treatment, 
care, and education. 

It is our hope that continuing research 
may lead to ways of preventing many cases 
of cerebral palsy and to better forms of care 
and treatment. Research studies and proj- 
ects are now being supported by United 
Cerebral Palsy to the extent of half a mil- 
lion dollars a year, It is hoped this amount 
will be substantially increased as time 
goes on. 

What Is cerebal palsy? In the words of 
United Cerebral Palsy's medical director, Dr. 
Glidden L. Brooks, cerebral palsy is a com- 
plex and highly variable disturbance of func- 
tion which is the outward reflection of dam- 
age to the brain. The most important re- 
flection is disturbance of motion, although 
other functions mediated in the brain may 
be affected. 

The brain—to give a somewhat oversimpli- 
fied description—is made up of nerve cells. 
Each nerve cell has long strands which, some- 
what like wires, connect it to numerous 
other nerve cells, and by way of the cranial 
nerves and the spinal cord to all parts of 
the body, such as muscles, 

The majority of these nerve cells are ar- 
ranged in layers around the outside of the 
brain, and different centers of the brain 
control different parts or functions of the 
body. 

Collections of nerve cells in other parts 
of the brain are important in helping to 
stabilize, coordinate, and otherwise influence 
this control by adding impulses to the whole 


“brain message” which starts in the cerebrum 
and ends with the performance of a body 
function. p 

According to Dr. Brooks, a significant fact 
about nerve cells is that, once destroyed, they 
are not replaced. Thus, when any part of 
the brain is damaged, the bodily functions 
associated with that part of the brain are 
permanently impaired unless other parts of 
the brain can be trained to substitute for 
this function. In addition to functions of 
motion, activities of the brain which have 
to do with sensation, or indeed with power 
to reason, may be affected by injury to the 
nerve tissues. 

Just what this impairment may be depends 
on the location of the damage, the number 
of cells destroyed, and many other factors. 
Such damage can be caused by any type of 
injury, or by failure of the brain to develop 
before birth. 

Most adults have learned as children to 
eat, walk, talk, and perform countless func- 
tions of everyday living quite naturally and 
almost automatically. THis is possible be- 
cause nonhandicapped people, early in child- 
hood, establish delicately balanced control 
of their muscles so that they work together 
smoothly and efficiently. A person with 
cerebral palsy has suffered damage to the 
mechanisms which provide this delicate con- 
trol; therefore, as a child, it has been im- 
possible, or, at best, painfully difficult for 
him to learn to do even the most simple acts 
which the rest of us take for granted. 

The appearance of a person so afflicted too 
often leads the uninformed observer to the 
conclusion that the cerebral palsied indi- 
vidual is feebleminded. This affords an un- 
thinkable injustice to the large numbers of 
cerebral palsied individuals who are intellec- 
tually normal or superior. It is true, of 
course, that a sizable number of cerebral 
palsied individuals do have less than normal 
intellectual capacity. In the past, individu- 
als have been mistakenly placed in the 
teebleminded group because they had un- 
recognized disturbance of perception. 
They were deaf, they were partially blind, or 
had other deep-seated difficulties in seeing 
the world as the normal person sees it. 
When these difficulties are recognized and 
compensated for, the stigma of feeble- 
mindness has been lifted. 

Today United Cerebral Palsy and its afl- 
fates are dedicated to an intensive effort to 
help the cerebral palsied to take their right- 
Tul places alongside their more fortunate 
brothers and sisters—part of the never- 
ceasing struggle to preserve our freedom and 
the concepts we hold dear. For now, more 
than ever before, America’s youth must be 
strong. 

United Cerebrai Palsy affiliates—both 
State and local—are devoting their energies 
and resources to assisting the cerebral pal- 
sied in their communities by (a) establishing 
clinics and treatment centers; (b) training 
physicians, therapists, and teachers; (c) se- 
curing educational advantages; (d) setting 
up recreational centers; (e) expanding exist- 
ing facilities; (f) operating vocational and 
employment services for adult cerebral pal- 
sied; (g) providing parent education; (h) 
supplying transportation to and from clinica, 
schools, and treatment centers, in addition 
to many other services. 

The goal of the national affiliation of 
united cerebral palsy is 553 affiliates, organ- 
ized In the 48 States and Washington, D. C. 
It is reasonably expected that this goal may 
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be achieved by September 1956. At the pres- 
ent time we have 253 affiliates in 43 States. 

These affiliates are in communi- 
ties with a population of 50,000 or more for 
the purpose of rendering the maximum pos- 
tible service to the cerebral palsied. It has 
been deemed advisable to organize groups in 
communities of this size. It is the realiza- 
tion by those in United Cerebral Palsy that 
our final common goal must be maximum 
care in each community. From experience 
we have learned that some of our various 
affiliates throughout the country have ren- 
dered as many as 30 different services to the 
cerebral palsied. We have established as a 
goal for each of our affiliates a minimum of 
20 services for each community. It is our 
Teeling that from a service point of view this 
goal can and should be achieved by each 
community amliate of united cerebral palsy 
within a reasonable period of time. 

One of the oldeet affiliates of united cere- 
bral palsy is United Cerebral Palsy of New 
Yory City, Ine. It was established in 1946 by 
a small group of parents drawn together by 


the common need and desperate desire to- 


help their children crippled with cerebral 
palsy. In 1952 the New York City community 
contributed $762,000 for the cerebral palsied. 
In its report to the community, issued sev- 
eral months ago by this affiliate, it is shown 
that 89.8 percent had been spent on its pro- 
gram, 2.4 percent for general expenses, and 
only 7.8 percent for fund-raising expenses. 

Cognizant of the great aid that can be 
made available to the cerebral palsied by 
public agencies, united cerebral palsy amili- 
ates throughout the United States work 
clorely with many State departments of 
health, education, social welfare, and mental 
hygiene. They have activated existing laws, 
supported revisions and new recommenda- 
tions to correct outmoded programs, and as- 
sisted these departments in obtaining in- 
crensed appropriations. ` 

The United Cerebral Palsy amliates work 
closely with other private agencies inter- 
ested in the cerebral paisied. They cooperate 
financially and administratively with such 
froups us the Grotto, Elks, National Socicty 
for Crippled Children and Adults, Catholic 
Charities, etc., to maintain outpatient clin- 
ics, workshops, diagnostic centers, ete. In 
many communities the money raised by the 
local affiliate of United Cerebral Palsy is 
used for grants to existing facilities in hos- 
pitals, schools, and rehabilitation centers. 

One of our major projects for 1954 is the 
expansion of program services. This is being 
accomplished with the aid of the National 
Program Services Committee, with represent- 
&tives from each of the State affiliates. Vari- 
ous subcommittees of the program services 
committee are working on specific aspects of 
program, such as problems of the mentally 
retarded cerebral palsied, parent programs, 
operation of diagnostic and treatment ceh- 
ters, recruitment and training of personnel, 
recreation and camping, rehabilitation— 
residence schools, mechanical alds. 

It is estimated that in the United States 
there are 200,000 children afflicted with cere- 
bral palsy and 350,000 adults. We are all 
aware of the fact that life expectancy in the 
United States, even in the case of perma- 
nently disabled persons, ranks highest in the 
world today and that medical standards and 
techniques in medical research in this coun- 
try are outstanding. ‘These crippled per- 
sons can live as long as you and I. We are 
informed that many live to the age of 60 and 
gome to 70, even to 80. 

Assuming that 10 percent of the adults are 
self-supporting, the remainder, numbering 
315.000, require at least $600 a year for their 
maintenance, a total of $189 million a year. 

On the other hand, if these 315,000 could 
be rehabilitated and made employable, even 
at the rate of $1,000 a year, the difference 
from an economic standpoint would be over 
half a billion doliars. 
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I am sure that all of us here today realize 
that this is not purely a medical problem. 
Cerebral palsy affects the national economy 
and should be treated accordingly. The dif- 
ference of half a billion dollars in our eco- 
nomic structure must be the concern of 
those who guide our destinies in this great 
Nation. 


Freedom for Enslaved Baltic Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Communists seck to spread their influ- 
ence and expand their hold on more 
countries throughout the world, many 
groups are endeavoring to focus atten- 
tion on the methods used by the Russians 
for illegal seizure of many of the smaller 
nations, as a warning to those countries 
which are still free and can protect 
themselves, and also in an effort to se- 
cure the release of those countries which 
were incorporated into the Russian fold 
against their wishes. 

Last week a meeting was held in Balti- 
rore by representatives of the Estonian, 
Latvian, and Lithuanian Councils in 
further protest to the seizure of these 
countries by the Russians. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
a resolution adopted at this meeting. 

Members of the special committce ap- 
pointed to investigate the Soviet scizure 
of the Baltic and other. eastern Euro- 
pean countries are now in Europe to 
gather further information on this sub- 
ject, and I hope that the facts they 
bring back will be helpful to the United 
States and to the United Nations in their 
efforts to free these countries from their 
Soviet rulers. 

The resolution follows: 

At a meeting held June 15, 1954, at the 
Lithuanian Hall, 851 Hollins Street, Balti- 
more, Md., protesting the illegal incorpora- 
tion of the Baltic States by the Red army 
into the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
representatives of the Estonian, Latvian, and 
Lithuanian Councils unanimously adopted 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas as a result of the imperialistic 
illegal invasion by Soviet Russia the Baltic 
Republics of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
were overrun by the Red army on June 16 
and 17, 1940, and occupied by the Soviet 
forces against the will and desire of the peo- 
ple and their duly established governments; 
and 

“Whereas the economic, social, and politi- 
cal lfe was destroyed, and religious life sup- 
pressed; and 

“Whereas the extermination of the people 
of the Baltic Republics was initiated in 
June 1941 to assist Moscow's imperialistic 
plans; and 

“Whereas for the Baltic nations under 
Soviet rule the upholding of civil rights and 
liberties is now extinct and physical survival 
is the dominant factor because of the 
annihilation perpetrated by the Soviets; and 

“Whereas the recent hearings and investi- 
gations by the House of Representatives 
Baltic Committee under the chairmanship 
of Hon. CHARLES J. KERSTEN, of Wisconsin, 
exposed once more to the free world the 
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Soviet continued annihilation practice in the 
Baltic States; and 
“Whereas the extermination of nations 
must cease: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That we convey to the House of 
Representatives our deep appreciation for 
the creation of the Baltic Committee; and 
be it further 
“Resolved, That we endorse the House of 
Representatives expansion of the Kersten 
committee's field of investigation to other 
Soviet occupied countries where the practice 
of annihilation exists; and be it further 
“Resolved, That we appeal to the President 
of the United States and Department of 
State, at future peace for Europe conferences 
that the question of removal of Soviet occu- 
pying forces in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania be placed on the agenda; and be it 
finally 
“Resolved, That copics of the resolution be 
submitted to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, Maryland 
Members of both Houses of Congress, the 
Governor of the State of Maryland, the 
United States representatives in the United 
Nations, the mayor of Baltimore, the diplo- 
matic and consular representatives of 
Estonia, Latyla, and Lithuania in the United 
States and the press.” 
ANTHONY J. MICEIKA, 
Chairman, Lithuanian Committee. 
R. Isr, 
Chairman, Estonian Committee. 
' IGORS ELOSTFELDS, 
Chairman, Latvian Committee. 


The Fifth Amendment Should Not Shelter 


Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


or Onio 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 14, 1954 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a strong sentiment in the country 
against communism in its many nefar- 
ious forms. It is a sad fact that this 
monster shows its slimy head in many 
unsuspecting places. Iam sorry that we 
have in the Federal Government many 
employees who are not true Americans. 

I have often thought that a true, 
genuine American has absolutely no 
trouble with his own mind or conscience 
when the matter of his Americanism is 
brought up. I have always felt that any 
person employed by the Government 
should always be ready and willing to 
discuss and explain to his superiors, or 
to a court, or to a lawful committce what 
he has been doing for the Government, 
and what information he has learned in 
connection with his work with the Gov- 
ernment. 

I have been shocked at the many in- 
stances whcre Federal employees sought 
to hide behind the fifth amendment. to 
the Constitution. 8 

The language in the fifth amendment 
behind which they seek to hide is, as 
follows: 

No person * * * shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself. 


Of course, if a Federal employee is 
questioned about matters that are out- 
side of his Federal employment, and 
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purely personal, and he in good con- 
science believes he might incriminate 
himself, he would be entitled to the pro- 
tection of the fifth amendment. How- 
ever, a Federal employee who defiantly 
refuses to answer a question about his 
work with the Government throws him- 
self upon to a suspicion that he is not 
willing for his superiors to know just 
what he has been doing in his position 
with the Government. Such an indi- 
vidual should not be permitted to hide 
behind the fifth amendment. Such an 
individual should be immediately sepa- 
rated from his service with the Govern- 
ment. With regard to his retirement 
annuity when he is discharged in this 
manner he should be paid a sum equal 
to the total amount paid by him as con- 
tribution toward such retirement an- 
nuity, plus any accrued interest attrib- 
utable to such contributions. 


I felt so strongly about this matter 
that, a short time ago, I introduced a 
bill in Congress numbered H. R. 7381. 
This bill expresses my views, and, I 
think, will express the views of all loyal 
Americans everywhere. This bill is 
pending before the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. I appeared be- 
fore this committee a few days ago and 
presented my arguments in favor of the 
passage of my proposed legislation. 

This bill, H. R. 7381, reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any officer or em- 
ployee of the United States who refuses to 
testify upon matters directly or indirectly 
(1) relating to his office or employment or 
(2) relating to any relationship he might 
have with any foreign government, in any 
proceeding wherein he is a defendant or 
Called as a witness, upon the ground that 
his answer may tend to incriminate him or 
compel him to be a witness against himself, 
or who refuses so to testify on such ground 
when called by a grand jury or any stand- 
ing or select committee of the Senate or 
House of Representatives, or any subcom- 
mittee of such a committee, or any joint 
committee of the Congress, shall be imme- 
diately separated from his office or employ- 
Ment and shall forfeit his right to a future 
retirement annuity based on service in the 
Government of the United States, and be 
dizqualified from holding any other public 
office or employment in the Government of 
the United States. 

Sec. 2. If the right to a future retirement 
annuity is forfeited by any officer or em- 
ployee of the United States under this act, 
there shall be paid to such individual a sum 
equal to the total amount paid by him as 
contribution toward such retirement annul- 
ty, plus any accrued interest attributable to 
such contributions. 


Antinarcotic Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
Ord, I should like to include a letter 
which I recently addressed to Capt. Ed- 
Ward Page Gaston, at his request, rela- 
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tive to H. R. 565, the bill which I have 
introduced in an effort to strengthen our 
laws with regard to traffic narcotics. I 
am also including the abridged com- 
ments some of my colleagues have di- 
rected to the chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, to Mr. 
Gaston and to others interested in this 
subject. Mr. Gaston is national com- 
mander of the Patriot Guard, Inc., 1775 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. This organization is actively 
engaged in a movement to suppress the 
distribution of harmful narcotics. Mr. 
Gaston has had a great deal of inter- 
national experience, since he was for- 
merly attached to the American Embas- 
ies in Germany and Mexico, and has had 
much to do with the United Nations. 
Foliowing are some statements com- 
mending him for services rendered: 
General Eisenhower's commendation: 
The Army will always be grateful for the 
splendid services you performed during the 
First World War for the American prisoners 
held by Germany, and I appreciate the op- 
portunity to express our lasting appreciation, 


Former President Hoover: 


I have a fine recollection of our previous 
association. 


The New York Times: 

Captain Gaston's work in Germany and 
Belgium among the prison camps and battle- 
fields will be long and gratefully remem- 
bered. 


I recently wrote to my congressional 
colleagues as follows: 

One of the grave criminal and moral prob- 
lems facing our Nation is the astounding 
increase in the use of narcotics by our teen- 
agers. 

DOPE SALES TO SCHOOLCHILDREN 

During the 82d Congress I introduced 
the first bill to try to correct this prob- 
lem by imposing extremely severe penal- 
ties upon those individuals who peddled 
narcotics to teen-agers. I believe that 
the time is overdue for a full hearing by 
the Ways and Means Committee of this 
entire matter. 

To another correspondent, I wrote: 

We have been shocked during the past days 
by the news that narcotics are being sold to 
school children. There is no criminal so 
despicable * * * the police department and 
the district attorney of New York would 
welcome this law. 


Mr. Reep of New York, chairman of 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, wrote: 

My bill, H. R. 5561. * * * It Is too early to 
predict what action will be taken on this 
measure, but I hope it will be favorable. 


This bill is now law. 
THE AMERICAN LEGION ACTS , 
Mr. PATTEN, of Arizona: 


Two of the bills introduced by me were 
at the request of the national American Le- 
gion as a result of their rehabilitation con- 
ference here in Washington. 


Mr, KING of California: 


My office has received many letters and 
telegrams of encouragement from all over the 
Union in support of the antinarcotics bill I 
have introduced. 


Mr. SHEPPARD, of California: 


I am specifically interested in seeing that 
extreme, severe penalties are applied to those 
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who peddle narcotics to our teenagers. They 
should receive the same type of treatment as 
one who commits the overt act of first-degree 
murder, 


ALONG THE MEXICAN BORDER 


Mr. Moss, of California: 


I am very much in favor of strong legisla- 
tion to curb the narcotic traffic, 


Mr. HIESTAND, of California: 

There is great unanimity (in favor of the 
bill) except from a few of the legal experts, 
who agree in the principle involved of stiffen- 
ing the punishment, but feel we may have 
overstepped the mark. * I think we will 
have to change the bill around. 


Mr. Hosmer, of California: 

The epidemic of narcotic addiction among 
teenagers, particularly in southern Califor- 
nia, but in all the States along the Mexican 
border, is serious. 

HEARTBROKEN PARENTS 

Mr, BENNETT of Florida: 


Request that these bills be set for prompt 
hearing. 


Mr. Lantarr, of Florida: 

I have had a great deal of correspondence 
on this matter with many heartbroken, dis- 
tracted parents of teen-agers who have fallen 
into the habit * * * which is rapidly caus- 
ing the ruination of the lives of many of our 
youth, 


Mr. MATTHEWS, of Florida: 

An attempt to secure passage of legisla- 
tion which would severely penalize people 
who sell narcotics to teen-agers, 


FIVE HUNDRED LETTERS FROM CHICAGO 


Mr. McVey, of Illinois: 

I have had more than 500 letters from my 
district (Chicago) manifesting an intense in- 
terest in the passage of the measure which 
I have sponsored. * * It is my hope that 
the good people * * who are interested in 
getting a bill before the Congress will press 
the Committee on Ways and Means for a 
hearing on the bill which I have proposed, or 
some other measure that will deal a decisive 
blow to this dreadful menace. 


SELLERS LIABLE FOR DAMAGES 


Mr. MILLER of Kansas: 


No one is more opposed to the sale of nar- 
cotic drugs to the youth of the land than I 
am. A part of that penalty should be 
that the seller should be held liable for any 
damage arising out of the use of the article 
sold, 


Mr. Rosston of Kentucky: 
The subject is of great importance. 


Mr. Boccs, of Louisiana: 


Herewith copy of Public Law 255 of the 82d 
Congress which I sponsored. 


This bill is now law. 
Mr. Smart, of Maryland: 


I recommend that Federal hearings be held 
at the earliest practical date. 


Mr. Benytiey, of Michigan: 
~ A full hearing * on the question of 
the use of narcotics by teen-agers and the 
matter of imposing penalties on those who 
peddle this despicable traffic. 


Mr. BrArxIk, of Minnesota: 

I am happy to write the Ways and Means 
Committee to urge a hearing on this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Bourne, of Missouri: 

I am in hearty accord with your avowed 
objectives. * * * I will certainly support it 
on the floor of the House, 
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Mrs, SuLLIvaN, of Missouri: 

It demands the most thorough investiga- 
tion, 

UNSCRUPULOUS NARCOTICS PEDDLERS 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

Iam hopeful that the other States of the 
Nation who do not have law of this 
kind. * will use my bill as a pattern for 
effective legislation in their States. 


Mr. WLIAMus of New Jersey: 

I am particularly concerned about these 
unscrupulous individuals who live off ped- 
dling narcotics to teen-age children. 


Mr. BELCHER, of Oklahoma: 

It has been my thought for quite some 
time that penalties for these crimes shall be 
more severe; therefore I hope that you will 
explore the entire subject. 


Mrs. Ketty of New York: 

This is a grave matter which threatens to 
become more serious if legislation is not en- 
acted to correct it immediately. 


TO CORRECT THE GROWING MENACE 


Mr. Keocu, of New York: 


Any steps that are taken to accomplish 
this objective are most worthwhile, 


Mr. Bucxiry, of New York: 


Which would strengthen our laws * * è 
and correct this growing menace. 


Mr. Bosca, of New York: 


Asking that hearings be held on this sub- 
ject at the earliest possible date. 


Mr. Epmonpson, of Oklahoma: 


Iam most vitally concerned in this matter 
and intend to push the measure to the best 
of my ability. 


Mr. WicxersHnam, of Oklahoma: 

Impose severe penalties upon individuals 
peddling narcotics to our teen-agers. 

Mr. Crunorr, of Pennsylvania: 


It is needless to say what narcotics is do- 
ing to the children of America, and I sin- 
cerely hope that this Congress will * * » 
list this matter for a hearing without fur- 
ther delay. - 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania: 


My interest in such legisiation * * * will 
have my support for his bill. 


TEEN-AGERS BEING RUINED 


Mr. RRoprs of Pennsylvania: 


Requesting a full hearing to be held on 
this matter as soon as possible. 


Mr, Lovre, of South Dakota: 

Almost daily in the newspapers we read 
stories of teen-agers involved in the nar- 
cotics traffic. Minds and bodies of these 
youngsters are being ruined by these de- 
praved and insidious people who supply the 
narcotics. 


Mr. Staccers, of West Virginia: 

The seriousness of the situation in our 
country. 

Mr. Mo.vronan, of West Virginia: 


My grave concern about the use of nar- 
cotics by the teen-agers of this country, 
* * to schedule hearings on this question 
at the earliest possible date. 


Mr, Neat, of West Virginia: 

The committee will serve the country well 
by its investigation. 

Mr. Davis of Wisconsin: 


You are doing a good work In calling the 
attention of Congress to this legislation. 
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SIMILAR ACTION BY SENATORS 

Similar bills have been introduced in 
the Senate, and it is my hope that some- 
thing will be done early in the next ses- 
sion of the Congress to remedy a situa- 
tion which has reached alarming pro- 
portions in many sections of the Nation. 

Those desiring copies of the various 
antinarcotic congressional bills and gen- 
eral literature, free, may apply to Cap- 
tain Gaston. 


Do We Want To Hamstring Trout Fishing? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following: 

Do We Want To Hamstring Trout Fian- 

ING?—TROUT-LABELING Bit S. 2033 AND 

H. R. 4201 


Our commercial trout growers are being 
slowly strangled. If we don't save them we 
will seriously hurt our national trout fishing 
recreational program enjoyed by millions of 
anglers in 43 States. 

Our growers, by supplying trout to private 
anglers and both trout and eggs to States, 
render a service unobtainable elsewhere. 

Specifically, they are caught in a double 
squeeze. To protect trout fishing against 
growing fishing pressure, our States have en- 
acted many laws, I. e., reducing the season 
to approximately 3 months, limiting the 
catch and number in possession, et cetera. 
These laws have proportionately restricted 
the stocking market of our growers. And 
now their table market, built up to supple- 
ment the stocking market, is being taken 
from them by foreign competition using un- 
fair trade practices. 

Imported table trout have a minimum 
price advantage of 40 cents per pound. 
But to overcome the superior quality of do- 
mestic trout, these foreign trout are dis- 
honestly represented and substituted for do- 
mesetic trout. This unfair competition has 
left our growers completely hog-tied com- 
petitively. 

This situation is the direct opposite to 
our principles of fair trade. Even if our 
growers were not rendering invaluable serv- 
ice to our trout anglers and State fish com- 
missions, it would be a rank miscarriage of 
justice not to stop these unfair trade prac- 
tices. 

Passage of the bill would restore some 
measure of competitive equality to our grow- 
ers other than price. Defeat of the bill 
leaves them hog-tied and completely at the 
mercy of their competitors. It also puts 
congressional approval on these dishonest 
trade’ practices. 

The bill does not in any way restrict the 
importation of foreign trout but, by requir- 
ing honest labeling, stops the deception. We 
urge you to do everything in your power 
to help get this bill enacted by the House 
this session. 

THE NATIONAL BOARD OF UNTTED 
STATES TROUT FARM ASSOCIATIONS. 

P. 8—If you want more details see our 2- 
page summary. The bill is endorsed by the 
United States Senate (passed similar S. 2033 
unanimously); Izaak Walton League of 
America, William Voigt, executive director; 
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National Wildlife Federation, Carl Shoe- 
maker; Outdoor Writers Association of 
America, Michael Hudoba, director; Sports 
Fishing Institute, Dr. Eschmeyer, executive 
vice president; Field and Stream magazine, 
Ben Wright, vice president; Outdoor Life 
magazine, William E. Rae, editor; Sports 
Afield magazine, Michael Hudoba, Washing- 
ton editor; fish and game divisions of many 
States; Johnny Mock, editor, All Outdoors, 
the Pittsburgh Press, president, Brotherhood 
of the Jungle Cock, junior fishing movement, 
honorary president, Pennsylvania Outdoor 
Writers, past president, Outdoor Writers As- 
sociation of America, 


The First Step Off the Agricultural 
Death March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an article in today's Bos- 
ton Post which I think is worthy of the 
widest possible reading, and I commend 
it especially to the attention of those of 
my colleagues who represent consumer 
constituencies and who still feel con- 
trained to oppose the Eisenhower-Ben- 
son agricultural plan. It is an article by 
John O'Donnell in his always readable 
column Capitol Stuff and is as follows: 

Cartrot STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 

Wasnincton, June 27.—To every Ameri- 
can who eats three meals a day and to every 
wage earner who pays a Federal income tax, 
this week's upcoming battle on Capitol Hill 
over the administration's farm program is 
more important than all the diplomatic 
palaver dished up at the hich level foursome 
of Eisenhower, Churchill, Dulles, and Eden. 

The worst that the global thinkers can 
come up with at the present moment, is an 
effort to make tasty diplomatic eating out 
of a dish of international crow and humble 
pie. 

But the farm bill now before Congress is 
something immediate and to the point. It 
touches the cost and quality of your bacon 
and eggs for breakfast, a chicken sandwich 
and glass of milk for lunch, and the stenk 
or stew for dinner back home with the fam- 
ily and children. 

Furthermore, to every nonfarming city 
dweller, this measure hits directly at his 
income tax. The legislation’s long-range 
objective is to wind up the present insane 
expenditure of one quarter of a billion a 
year of taxpayer's money which we're now 
paying for the storage of those farm prod- 
ucts we're ordered Uncle Sam to buy be- 
cause we can't eat them at home and can't 
sell them abroad. 

On top of this, it will end the national 
idiocy of telling a farmer from the wheat 
belt that we will dip into the Treasury to 
pay him a guaranteed $2.40 a bushel for 
wheat which costs him less than $1 to ralse— 
a pious Government idea which naturally 
impels the Kansas or Dakota wheat grower 
to tear his land apart to raise more wheat, 
which in turn causes the top soll to blow 
awny and which in turn hikes the tax pay- 
ments of the nonfarming American because 
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he has to kick In for relief to the man- 
created dust bowl. x 


. POLITIOS INVOLVED 


Now here is the point where that ole devil 
politics raises its ugly head—all of the Rep- 
resentatives and one-third of the Senators 
know that they have to risk their political 
necks next November, Those boys who have 
a loud, bellowing, angry farm vote in their 
districts or States (and was there ever a 
time in the Republic when the farm vote 
wasn't the loudest, most ornery group in 
the Nation?) have taken a runout powder 
on the administration and joined ranks with 
the old-line Fair Dealers of the Truman ad- 
ministration, whose farm thinking was dic- 
tated by the very leftist former Secretary 
of Agriculture Brannan and Truman's dou- 
ble-dome economic mediator in the White 
House, Leon Keyserling, 

So this is what's happened, and the de- 
velopments may turn out to be the most 
important political move than any other 
during the Hisenhower administration. 

Ike's Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft 
Benson, sent to Congress the administra- 
tion farm bill. It's Benson's handiwork and 
a good job. 

It's the first step which makes sense in 
the long path we will have to follow to get 
of the agricultural death march which 
started with New Deal's Bubblehead Wal- 
lace's proposals. FDR's Wallace, aided and 
abetted by such assistants as Alger Hiss, 
Rex III make over the world” Tugwell, and 
the other characters of that time, came up 
with the idea of killing the little pigs and 
Plowing under the cotton, all with the vague 
and fuzzy-brained idea that if everybody 
stood on Brooklyn Bridge and threw half 
their cash into the East River then every- 
body would be wealthler because there won't 
be so much money and so a dollar would 
be worth more. Dollars are symbols but pigs 
&nd cotton are basic wealth of nature. Henry 
never got that through his head. Ike in- 
herited the Wallace-Brannan madness and 
Benson came up with the first honest, tough, 
‘And courageous solution; a gradual one, but 
good. 

BENSON IDEA SOUND 

The Benson proposal, If passed by Con- 
Bress—and it comes up on the floor this 
week—is designed to end the high, rigid 
Treasury supports fixed for such key, but 
Strangely grouped, farm products as wheat, 
corn, rice, peanuts, and tobacco. These get 
90 percent of parity O. K. to the farmer 
by the Government. The reason you have 
got this strangely assorted group of political 
Priority foodstuffs is that the linking of the 
five basic commodities enables the southern 
Democratic Congressmen Interested in to- 

` bacco, peanuts, and rice to join up with the 
normally Republican Congressmen from the 
Midwest interested in wheat and corn and 
80, by working together, whipsaw any ed- 
Ministration into agreeing to kick in to their 
e ver-complaining sons of the soil. 

Instead of the fixed supports which the 
farmers have been accustomed to, the Ben- 
son idea is to make the cash aid flexible 
and gradually get down to the commonsense 
idea of producing a commodity to square 
With the ancient law of supply and demand. 


II. R. 1227 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I include as part 
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of these remarks a petition signed by 
citizens of Portland, Oreg., in my con- 
gressional district, with reference to 
H. R. 1227, as follows: 

We, the undersigned, belleving that the 
cause of total abstinence can be served by the 
reduction of advertising of alcoholic bever- 
ages over radio and television urge that our 
congressional representatives help bring the 
Bryson bill (H. R. 1227) from committee 
and support it by their vote. This bill 
would prohibit the transportation in inter- 
state commerce of alcoholic-beverage adver- 
tising In newspapers, periodicals, and its 
broadcasting over radio and TV. We also 
request that you present the petitions to the 
House and to have a note made of them in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Ward L. Haines, Charles G. Ellis, Floyd 
A. Geil, Max R. Burg, Beatrice I. Ben- 
ham, Virginia M. Smith, Nettie M. 
Cook, S. L. Hanson, Melvin W. Ken- 
worthy, Willard M. Hayne, Marle H. 
Haines, Eugene W. Hill, Ava R. Hill, 
Effie Douglas, Allen Hadley, Kenneth 
M. Williams, Marjorie O. Hadley, Lou- 
ise Gillen, Charles A. Beals, Grace H. 
Butler, Grace M. Nickerson, Massey G, 
Miller, Ida M. Morgan, Dora E, Pilat, 
H. 8. Morgan, L. A. Oeder. Emil G. 
Oeder, E. H. Wright, R. A. Hoffman, 
Mrs. Earl Kinchelne, Mrs. Jean Smith, 
Eme Messenger, Catharine Winters, 
Sally E. McCoy, Mrs. J. M. Van Ras- 
sum, Portland, Oreg. 


Wheat Acreage Quotas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


` HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, some time 
ago I received a letter from a dairy 
farmer in my district relative to a letter 
he had received from the country agri- 
cultural stabilization and conservation 
committee regarding wheat acreage 
quotas. He asked, Is this the United 
States or Russia? I immediately took 
the matter up with the Department of 
Agriculture and they replied giving me 
the procedure in this wheat program in 
a Z- page letter. 

It would appear to me that every 
farmer, if he is to comply with the re- 
quirements of the agricultural program, 
will necessarily have to have a secretary 
to keep him informed and handle his 
correspondence on these programs be- 
cause he certainly could not operate his 
farm and live up to the requirements as 
set forth in this letter which pertains 
only to wheat. 

I have concluded that Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson has reached the 
point of weariness and exhaustion, and 
intends to administer and enforce the 
laws on production and controls that 
were enacted by the Democratic admin- 
istration, which I understand former 
Secretary of Agriculture Brannan did 
not invoke. 

It is my opinion that Secretary Ben- 
son fully realizes that if he does enforce 
the laws that are on the books, and with 
which I am not too familiar, the Ameri- 
can farmer will certainly have his fill of 
restrictions and regulations that compel 
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him to spend most of his time complying 
with the laws. 

This letter indicates bureaucracy at 
its worst. If any Member has the time 
to read what Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture Ross Rizley has written, it 
will give him some idea of what the 
farmer has to comply with. 

If these laws are enforced, as I believe 
Secretary Benson intends them to be, it 
will be no time until the farmer will be 
asking that they be repealed and give 
him relief from bureaucratic control 
under which he is now trying to farm. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., June 11, 1954. 
Hon. L. H. Gavin, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran ConoressmMan Gavin: This is in fur- 
ther reply to your letter of May 25, 1954, 
enclosing a copy of a letter from Mr. Roy C. 
Sanford, Franklin, Pa,, and a copy of a letter 
dated May 19, 1954, which Mr. Sanford re- 
ceived from Sarah Best, office manager for 
the Venango County Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation (formerly Production 
and Marketing Administration) Committee, 
concerning the 1954 wheat marketing quota 
program as it applies to his farm. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, provides that when wheat acre- 
age allotments are in effect, the county al- 
lotment shall be apportioned to all wheat 
farms in the county on the basis of the past 
wheat history, the tillable acres, the crop 
rotation practices, and the type of soll on 
the farm, and further, the topography of the 
land in the farm. Farm data were collected 
from producers in order that proper appor- 
tionment of the county allotment could be 
made by the county ASC Committee among 
farms within the county. Any farm for 
which the producer refused to furnish data, 
data for such farm was obtained from neigh- 
bors or other available sources by the county 
committee, or if such data were not avail- 
able, an estimate was made by the com- 
mittee. Every attempt was made to obtain 
reliable data so that such farms would 
obtain their just share of the county wheat 
allotment. 

When the acreage allotments for all wheat 
farms in the county were determined, a 
notice of the farm allotment was sent each 
producer. If the producer was dissatisfied 
with the allotment for his farm, he could 
appeal within a prescribed 15-day appeal 
perlod for a review of the allotment for his 
farm. A producer who refused to give data 
for his farm to the farm reporter could fur- 
nish the data for his farm during the appeal 
period, and if it differed from that obtained 
from other sources or from the estimates, if 
the data were estimated, and found to be 
authentic, a redetermination of the allot- 
ment for his farm was made. In fact, at 
any time that a producer who refused to 
furnish the basic data for his farm later 
determines to cooperate with the program 
and furnishes the data, a redetermination 
of the wheat acreage allotment for his farm 
will be made, 

When wheat acreage allotments only are 
in effect, a producer who does not wish to 
cooperate in the program may seed wheat 
in excess of his allotment and be free to 
market his wheat without penalty except 
that he would not be eligible for price sup- 
port. Every producer, whether he partici- 
pates in the program or not, is affected and 
benefited by the price-support provisions of 
the program and the acreage adjustments 
in wheat made by his fellow farmers. 

When wheat-marketing quotas are in ef- 
fect, such as they are for the 1954 wheat 
crop, a producer on whose farm the wheat 
acr exceeds the larger of 15 acres, or the 
wheat allotment for the farm, will have an 
excess acreage of wheat and be subject to 
marketing quota penalties, He may avoid 
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penalties by utilizing the excess acreage 
while in the green stage for green manure, 
cover crop, hay, pasture, or silage and not 
have such acreage count against the 15 acres 
or the allotment, whichever is the larger, 
provided he designates such acreage to the 
county committee and completes such prac- 
tice not later than the date set for complet- 
ing such practices in the county in which 
his farm is located. 

If the producer does not utilize the excess 
wheat acreage on his farm as described 
above, the farm will have a marketing excess 
which will be subject to marketing-quota 
penalties. 

The farm- marketing excess is determined 
by multiplying the acreage in excess of 15 
acres or the wheat allotment, whichever is 
higher, by the normal yield for the farm, 
and is expressed in bushels. The producer 
on any farm with a farm marketing excess 
cannot market any of the wheat produced 
on his farm without penalty until he has 
taken care of the excess wheat in accordance 
with wheat-marketing quota regulations for 
1954, The term “market” is in the broad 
sense and includes wheat fed in any form 
to poultry or Iivestock, as well as wheat dis- 
posed of by sale, barter, etc. (See p. 2 of 
the 1954 wheat-marketing quota regulations 
for the full meaning of this term.) 

In order to avoid or postpone paying the 
penalty on excess wheat, a producer may 
store the excess on the farm, posting a bond 
or depositing money in escrow to cover the 
penalty with the treasurer of the county 
committee, or he may store it in a ware- 
house and deposit the warehouse receipt 
with the treasurer, or he may deliver it to 
the Secretary, following instructions from 
the county ASC committee. 

If the producer stores the excess wheat as 
outlined above or donates it to the Secre- 
tary, he will receive a marketing card per- 
mitting him to market the remainder of his 
wheat without penalty. 

If the producer pays the penalty on the 
excess wheat to the treasurer of the county 
committee, he will receive a marketing card 
with which he can market all the wheat 
produced on the farm without further 
penalty. i 

The penalty is fixed by law at 45 percent 
of the parity price for wheat as of May 1 
and for 1954 the rate computes to:$1.12 a 
bushel. 

If the producer stores the excess wheat as 
indicated above. he may be authorized by 
the county committee to release excess stored 
wheat in a subsequent year in an amount 
equal to the normal production of the num- 
ber of acres he underplants the wheat allot- 
ment for the farm in such year (normal pro- 
duction of the underplanted acres is the 
number of acres planted to wheat under the 
allotment multiplied by the normal wheat 
yield for the farm), or by the amount that 
the actual wheat production on the farm in 
a subsequent year is leas than the normal 
production of the wheat allotment for the 
farm in such year. On the other hand, if 
marketing quotas should not be in effect on 
the 1955 crop, excess wheat stored may be 
released from storage without penalty after 
the termination of the marketing year for 
the 1954 crop of wheat, or June 30, 1955. 

Under existing legislation, whenever the 
supply of wheat as of July 1 exceeds the nor- 
mal supply by more than 20 percent, mar- 
keting quotas must be proclaimed not later 
than July 1 for the crop produced in the next 
succeeding calendar year. Between the date 
of proclamation and July 25, a referendum, 
by secret ballot, of farmers who will be sub- 
ject to quotas, shall be conducted to deter- 
mine whether such farmers voting in the 
referendum favor or oppose such quotas. If 
two-thirds of the farmers voting favor such 
quotas, marketing quotas shall be in effect 
on the next succeeding crop of wheat; if 
more than one-third oppose such quotas, a 
Proclamation suspending such quotas shali 
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be made before the effective date of such 
quotas. 

Through the wheat referendum, whenever 
wheat marketing quotas must be prociaimed 
because of the supply situation, wheat farm- 
ers who would be subject to the quotas have 
a voice in the matter and may either reject 
or accept marketing quotas. For the 1954 
crop, 87.2 percent of the farmers voting in 
the referendum voted in favor of marketing 
quotas, 

If wheat marketing quotas are proclaimed 
for the 1955 crop of wheat, farmers subject 
to quotas will have an opportunity to reject 
or accept such quotas by voting in a refer- 
endum which by law must be held before 
July 25, 1954, 

If the producer on a farm prevents meas- 
urements from being made to determine the 
wheat acreage in excess of the wheat allot- 
ment, the farm marketing excess shall be the 
total number of bushels produced in 1954 on 
the farm, 

A thorough examination of the contents 
of the letter Mr. Sanford received from Sarah 
Best, office manager for the Venango County 
ASC Committee, reveals that the letter was 
in order and that Mr. Sanford was merely 
being informed how the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, and the 1954 
wheat marketing quota regulations apply to 
his operations concerning the production of 
wheat in 1954 on his farm. 

We are enclosing two copies each of the 
1954 wheat allotment and 1954 wheat mar- 
keting quota regulations for your further 
information, and have marked certain para- 
graphs which apply to Mr. Sanford's case. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross RIzLEY, 
Assistant Sceretarp. 


Dan Kurzman Reports on Situation in 
Southeast Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I feel that re- 
cent broadcasts on Ray Henle’s Three- 
Star Extra by Dan Kurzman were of 
such interest that it would be proper to 
bring them to the attention of all Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

Dan Kurzman served for 3 years as 
Middle East correspondent for the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. He has inter- 
viewed most of the top figures in the 
Middle East and north Africa, including 
Prime Minister Mossadegh, of Iran; For- 
eign Minister Sharett, of Israel; the 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem; “strong man,” 
Colonel Shishakly, of Syria; Foreign 
Minister Koprulu, of Turkey; Count de 
Hautecloque, Resident General of Tu- 
nisia; General Cuillaume, Resident Gen- 
eral of Morocco, and many others. 

Mr. Kurzman recently returned to the 
United States from his Middle-Eastern 
assignment after completing a round- 
the-world tour which took him through 
Spain, Morocco, Algeria, Libya, Afghan- 
istan, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Malaya, 
Thailand, French Indochina, Hong Kong, 
and Japan. è 

He visited some of the most isolated 
and backward areas in these countries, 
crossing the wild, almost roadless desert 
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lands of Afghanistan in a primitive mail 
truck, exploring the upper Himalayas in 
Kashmir and along the Tibetan border 
on a donkey and driving the length of the 
jungle-covered, terrorist-ridden Malay- 
an Peninsula in an armored jeep. 


He was graduated from the University 
of California and has a degree from the 
Sorbonne in Paris. 


Mr. Kurzman has repo: in the Paris 
Bureau of the International News Serv- 
ice, and now is writing articles on Asia 
for the Wall Street Journal, the Toronto 
Star, and other publications. 


Recently he made a series of broad- 
casts on the situation in southeast Asia 
for Three-Star Extra, NBC. 


Mr. Kurzman should be congratulated 
for his clear and informative coverage of 
this important subject. His broadcasts 
follow: 

THREE-STAR EXTRA, JUNE 16, 1954 
(By Dan Kurzman) 

On the basis of my extensive tour of Indo- 
china and southeast Asia, I have come to 
this conclusion: Our Government's concern 
that a Communist victory in Indochina 
would imperil other nations in the area is 
well founded, but exaggerated. 

Indochina itself has not by any means 
collapsed yet. And if the French can win 
the battle of the Red River Delta now 
shaping up in north Vietnam—and they 
have about an even chance of doing so— 
Indochina may indeed be saved. If the 
delta, with its huge population and rice 
riches, does fall, however, the chances are 
that the rest of Indochina will go, even if 
American troops are sent to the rescue. This 
is true, despite the fact that only Vietnam 
of the three Indochina states has a large 
pro-Viet Minh following. Indeed, in the 
other two states, Cambodia and Laos, the 
people are violently opposed to this Com- 
munist-led organization. One Cambodian 
peasant, I shall never forget, begged me to 
take his family to America before the Com- 
munists took over the country. 

But even if the Reds get all of Indochina, 
there is no certainty they will get the rest 
of southeast Asia. They would probably 
hesitate to gobble up Burma, which has all 
but destroyed her native Communists in a 
civil war for fear of kindly resistance in 
neighboring India. And it would be quite 
a jump to the Indonesian and the Philippine 
Islands in the Pacific, 

But certainly Malaya and Thailand would 
be hard pressed if Indochina fell, though 
conditions in Thailand provide few elements 
on which communism can feed. There is no 
history of foreign colonialism and no hunger 
there. I don’t think I ever saw happier, 
more satisfied people than the smiling Thais 
working in their ricefleids and relaxing in 
their sampans, which picturesquely crowd 
the winding canals of the capital city of 
Bangkok. But the government is extremely 
corrupt and disunified, offering the Reds an 
excellent opportunity to take over by coup 
d'etat, or by invasion from the outside— 
if the invader were willing to risk going 
to war with the West. 

Malaya, which borders on Thailand, would 
be a tougher nut to crack. For the British, 
who control this country, have done a mag- 
nificient job of cleaning out the Red guer- 
rillas and winning the confidence of most 
of the people. But, as one British officer 
told me, “If Indochina and Thailand fall 
giving the terrorists access to large-scale 
supplies from China, we'd have to burn down 
ever square mile of the Malayan jungle to 
beat them. What a nightmare.” 

The danger is that this and-other night- 
mares might come true, But it is important 
to remember that the Communists would 
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face sizable difficulties and serious risks 
trying to make them come true. 


THREE Star Exrna. JUNE 17, 1954 
(By Dan Kurzman) 

In deciding whether or not to send Ameri- 
can troops to Indochina, the Government 
should take into consideration the nature 
of the war going on there. It is not simply 
a clash of armed forces, but of minds. And 
not all the soldiers and in the world 
can save Indochina, and especially the state 
of Vietnam, from communism unless the 
tide of that psychological battle turns. 

Why is Vietnam in grave danger of dis- 
appearing behind the Bamboo Curtain? Not 
because of the lack of French manpower, 
but because Ho Chi Minh's Communist-led 
Viet Minh has won the confidence of most 
of his people. 

And Ho hasn't had to feed them Marxist 
dialectics to do this, either. All he has done 
is to suggest: Let's kick the French out.” 

The French, belatedly realizing this, have 
just agreed to grant Vietnam complete inde- 
pendence, but this action may have come 
too late. 

The attitude of many Vietnamese was re- 
flected in an incident that happened some 
time ago when I visited a French outpost in 
north Vietnam. A report came in that three 
French soldiers had just been killed nearby. 
Some peasants had shot them with rifles 
they had hidden in haystacks, The Viet 
Minh Communist win over peasants such as 
these by playing up anti-French national- 
ism until the troops move in. Then, many 
are sent to indoctrination schools where, 
after learning to read and write, they are 
Saturated with Red d They emerge 
as tailor-made fanatics willing to die for Ho 
Chi Minh. 

There are, of course, a good many who 
escape the Communist phychological net, 
realizing they've been tricked. For instance, 
One man I met, now a high official in the 
Vietnam Government, once operated an in- 
doctrination school in Viet Minh territory. 

“I now realize that I must support the 
French,” he told me, “or we'll have to bow 
to masters much worse. But do you think 
many of the people realize that? Even I 
often doubt whether I'm really fighting for 
my own country,” this official said. 

Now that France has finally agreed to let 
the Vietnamese fight for their own country, 
Perhaps something can still be salvaged 
from the struggle for the mind, and in turn, 
from the war of the fortresses. 

But as of now if American troops went in 
às allies of the French, they would probably 
be greeted by most people not as liberators, 
but as so many more white masters. 


THREE STAR Exraa, JUNE 18, 1954 
(By Dan Kurzman) 

With the Communists threatening to take 
Over Indochina, the United States needs 
friends in Asia now more than ever. For any 
South Asian military alliance that might be 
Setup would be next to useless if the Asian 
People are not convinced that we really want 
to be their friends and not just to use them 
for our own political and military purposes. 

How, then, is the United States doing in 
Winning these people over to our cause? The 
answer is: We could be doing a lot better. 

e are depending too much on flag waving, 
anti-Communist literature and Volce of 
America broadcasts which are not very 
elective In this non-Communist part of Asia, 
tor two reasons: 

Firstly, only a minute percentage of the 
People here can read, and even fewer can 
afford the luxury of a radio. And in any 
Case, there ls no electricity in the mud or 
thatched huts whose inhabitants are pre- 


Clsely the poverty-stricken Asians we must 
win over, 
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Secondly, these people are not interested 
in, and indeed often resent, hearing about 
how wonderful life is in America. And they 
resent no less foreigners telling the what 
kind of political system is best—particularly 
when those foreigners are still associated 
with the colonial past. 

The United States Information Service 
Ubraries are to be found in the most obscure 
cities, but their usefulness is Limited. They 
are frequented, of course, only by the rela- 
tively few Asian literates. 

How can we reach the people in the mud 
and thatched huts? One way is by the 
proper administration of United States tech- 
nical aid. I shall never forget the wondrous 
smiles that lit up the faces of a group of 
Indian peasants as they were being shown 
how to operate a tractor by an American 
technician. That one technician was worth 
a thousand pamphlets or broadcasts. 

He didn’t have to give these people any 
political pep talks. He was showing, not tell- 
ing, them what America is made of. But 
point 4 technical aid in itself is not enough; 
the men who make it work—like the one I 
have mentioned—must become part of the 
life of the people they are helping if these 
people are to have confidence in them and, 
through them, tn the United States. 

Only those who would be willing to live 
simply and without an army of servants 
should be considered for these positions. In 
the long run, these shirt-sleeve diplomats— 
as they have been called—are probably more 
important in the struggle against commu- 
nism than all the armies that could be sent 
to the area. 


Speech of Judge J. M. C. Townsend, Court 
of Appeals of Georgia, Made to the 
Kiwanis Club of Dalton, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENDERSON L. LANHAM 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I am including an address made 
to the Kiwanis Club, of Dalton, Ga., in 
June of this year by Judge J. M. C. 
Townsend, of the Court of Appeals of 
Georgia. 

Judge Townsend is an able and con- 
scientious public servant, and I am glad 
that he has given his consent to the in- 
troduction of his speech into the Recorp. 
It follows: 

In a recent issue of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp I read a speech delivered February 23, 
1954, on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the National Congress by the 
very able Member, Hon, E. L. FORRESTER, of 
the Third Congressional District of the State 
of Georgia, a part of which was devoted to 
the effect of treaties and private agreements 
made by the President of the United States 
and the construction given these documents 
by the Supreme Court. 

To say the least, Mr. Forresrer’s speech 
contained startling Information and caused 
me to write him to the effect that every 
citizen should inform himself of the facts 
pointed out therein. Pursuant thereto, I 
proceeded to make an independent Investi- 
gation regarding this subject, and what 1 
found caused me to realize that the liberty 
of the American citizen as guaranteed in 
the Bill of Rights of the Constitution of the 
United States is in Jeopardy. I found that 
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as far back as 1920 the Supreme Court had 
held that a treaty properly made and ratified 
under the provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States could nullify a provision 
of the Bill of Rights in the Constitution, 
That case Involved a contest by the State of 
Missouri of the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to regulate the shooting of migratory 
birds within the boundarles of the State of 
Missouri, under an act of Congress which 
the State of Missouri contended was in vio- 
lation of the 10th amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The Supreme 
Court held that the act of CO was un- 
constitutional as being offensive to the 10th 
amendment, when passed in the first in- 
stance, United States v. Shauver (214 Fed. 
Rep. 154); United States v. McCullagh (221 
Fed. Rept. 288). Thereafter a treaty was 
made and properly ratified with the proper 
Canadian authorities regulating the shooting 
of wild geese in Canada and in the several 
States of this Union. When the case there- 
after came to the Supreme Court of the 
United States it was decided in Missouri v. 
Holland (252 U. S. 416) in effect that since 
treaties, as well as the Constitution, are a 

of the supreme law of the land, that 
the treaty in question superceded the 10th 
amendment to the Constitution and author- 
ized a regulation of migratory game within 
the borders of the State of Missouri notwith- 
standing the fact that the Act of Congress 
secking to do this same thing was in viola- 
tion of the 10th amendment. This estab- 
lished one principal that is dangerous to the 
Hberty of every American citizen, that is, 
that treaties made with foreign powers by 
the President of the United States and rati- 
fied by two-thirds of the members of the 
Senate present, In conformity with the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United 
States relating to treaties, may override the 
Constitution of the United States. Such a 
treaty may override any provision of the 
Constitution of the United States. If such 
a treaty can override the 10th amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, it 
can override the Ist amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Indeed, it is 
recalled that In the recent steel seizure cases 
(Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer 
(343 U. S. 579)), three justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States dissented, 
holding that notwithstanding the provisions 
of the fifth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States guaranteeing in sub- 
stance that property shall not be taken ex- 
cept by due process of law, the President of 
the United States, as the head of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government thereof, 
might nevertheless under the authority of 
the United Nations Charter, a treaty, and 
the North Atlantic Alliance, a treaty, seize 
the property. 

This means that by treaty life, liberty, and 
property which the fifth amendment guar- 
antees will not be taken except by due 
process of law may nevertheless be taken. 
The fact that a majority of the Court held 
that the steel industry could not be seized 
does not necessarily mean that a majority 
of the Court is now prepared to take an 
opposite view to that taken by the Court 
in the Missouri case. The majority could 
Just as well have considered that this par- 
ticular treaty could not have that effect. 
What greater danger could confront the 
American people than for it to be within 
the power of one man, the President, and 
& small group of United States Senators 
constituting two-thirds of the Members 
present, to take the life, or the liberty, or 
the property, of any American citizen with- 
out due process of law, merely by entering 
into an agreement with a foreign country 
by the terms of which this may be done? 
The Supreme Court of the United States, 
however, has not stopped merely with con- 
stitutionally made and ratified treaties, Pri- 
vate secret agreements sometimes made on 
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foreign soil have been given the same legal 
effect as treaties made pursuant to the Con- 
stitution, which includes ratification by two- 
thirds of the Senators present. This has 
been held in Etlimar Societe Anonyme v. 
U. S. (106 Fed. Supp. 191); U. S. v. Pink (315 
U. 8. 203); U. S. v. Belmont (301 U. S. 324); 
B. Altman & Co, v. U. S. (224 U. S. 683), and 
other cases, notwithstanding the fact that 
there is no constitutional authority for the 
making of such an agreement, and no logical 
theory upon which such an agreement could 
be held to be a treaty within the meaning 
of the Constitution of the United States re- 
garding that subject. 

People are presumed to know the law. 
Citizens are chargeable with knowledge of 
the law. Ignorance of the law is no excuse 
for its violation. It is, however, impossible 
and there is no means by which a citizen can 
learn the contents of a secret agreement 
made by the President of the United States 
with a foreign power. Such agreements 
have, notwithstanding this fact, been held 
to have the force and effect of law. In case 
of its violation on the part of a citizen, igno- 
Trance thereof is no excuse, Caligula was re- 
garded as one of ancient Rome's greatest ty- 
rants. When he came into the full bloom of 
his power, the practice had long been to 
write the laws and statutes of Rome on the 
walls and columns of the city, They were 
written at the base so that people in passing 
along the streets could pause and read the 
law and thereby familiarize themselves with 
its provisions, in order that they might 
make better and more law-abiding citizens. 
Caliguia had these laws chiseled off the base 
of the columns and written in fine print 
at the very top, where no citizen could read. 
The laws were changed. Caligula's plan was 
to trick the citizen into violating the law 
in order that he might work gruesome and 
whimsical punishments for violations of laws 
on the part of citizens because of their igno- 
rance of the law. The people of ancient 
Rome, however, had a distinct advantage 
over the citizen of America. They could 
procure a ladder and climb to the top of 
the walls and columns and there read and 
familiarize themselves with the contents of 
the law. It was a method available to them 
by which they might inform themselves. 
Not so with the American citizen, There is 
no way under the sun by which he can find 
out what the law is, so long as it ls based 
on a secret agreement made between the 
Chief Executive of this country and some 
foreign power, probably on foreign soll. 

When the Constitution of the United 
States was being proposed by its framers in 
Philadelphia between the years 1787 and 
1789. it was finally decided that the docu- 
ment would not include a bill of rights; 
that laws could be enacted that would pro- 
tect the citizen from his public servants 
which would be adequate for this purpose. 
At that time, Thomas Jefferson, who took 
no part in the Constitutional Conventions, 
was an emissary to France. He wrote that 
since the document contained no bill of 
rights, he was opposed to its adoption. The 
people throughout the original 13 States 
were loathe to suport its adoption because it 
failed to contain a bill of rights. They were 
thinking of what a recent government head- 
ed by King George ITI of England had done 
to them. They wanted to be sure that no 
other government could do that. The re- 
sult was that outstanding men who took 
part in the Constitutional Convention— 
such men as George Washington, John Jay, 
Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, and 
others, wrote articles, caused handbilis to be 
distributed, made speeches, visited State 
legislatures, and otherwise supported the 
adoption of the Constitution, at the same 
time promising that if it was adopted a 
bill of rights would be appended thereto and 
proposed for amendment immediately. This 
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was done. In 1791 the Bill of Rights con- 
sisting of the first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution became a part of that great 
document. Every war that has been fought 
by this country since the adoption of the 
Bill of Rights has been fought to keep it 
in the Constitution. 

We say these wars have been fought to 
preserve our way of life. What is our way 
of life? The right to a free speech, a free 
press, freedom of religion, protection from 
our public servants, assurances that life, lib- 
erty, and property will not be taken except 
by due process of law. If Russia has such 
a document, its dictators have ignored its 
provisions. In Russia there ts no free speech. 
In Russia there ts no free press. The officers 
of the Government of Russia can trample 
upon the rights of the citizens. What is the 
difference between Russia and the United 
States? Every difference by which we exer- 
cise and enjoy an advantage over the people 
of Russia is created by and inherent in the 
Bill of Rights. 

I have always labored under the false im- 
pression that there were only two ways by 
which the rights guaranteed in the Bill of 
Rights could be taken fronr the American 
people. If the American people wanted to 
give up those rights, they could, in the man- 
ner provided by the Constitution, cause it to 
be amended so as to delete these rights from 
that document. I knew this would never 
happen. The people would never voluntarily 
relinquish those sacred gems of liberty. 
I knew that if ever a force sufficiently power- 
ful should overthrow the Government of this 
country, that that force would set up a 
government of its own, and that thereby the 
Bill of Rights, as well as the whole Consti- 
tution, would be destroyed, But it never 
occurred to me that the Constitution could 
be destroyed by a treaty made by one man 
and ratified by a small group of men. The 
President of the United States, the Sena- 
tors of the United States, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States, are under oath 
to support and uphold the Constitution of 
the United States. When a President makes 
a treaty with a foreign nation in conflict 
with any provision of the Constitution of 
the United States, he has violated that oath. 
When a Senator votes to ratiiy a treaty 
which is in conflict with a single provision 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
such Senator has violated that oath. When 
the Supreme Court renders a decision prefer- 
ring such treaty over a provision of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and in con- 
Allet therewith, every member of the Supreme 
Court voting for that decision has violated 
that oath. r 

The Constitution provides for three 
branches of government, the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial. The executive is 
made amenable to the people, The Presi- 
dent must be elected every 4 years. The 
legislative is amenable to the people. The 
Members of the House of Representatives 
must be elected every 2 years. They cannot 
ever be appointed. The only way they can 
occupy a seat in that great body is by elec- 
tion by the people whom they serve. The 
Senators are elected every 6 year», 

The third branch, headed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, is amenable to 
no power on the face of this earth. They 
are amenable only to God after death. A 

of the first provision of the constitu- 
tion of the State of Georgia reads as follows: 
“Public officers are the trustees and servants 
of the people and at all times amenable to 
them.” The Supreme Court heads up the 
third and most powerful branch of the Fed- 
eral Government and should also be amen- 
able to the people. I propose amendments 
to the Constitution: 

Pirst, a provision that the supreme law of 
the land be, first, the Constitution and its 
amendments; second, the acts of Congress; 
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third, treaties, and that no private agreement 
shall be considered a treaty unless ratified as 
provided in the Constitution. 

Second, that the Constitution of the 
United States be further amended so as to 
provide also, as does that of the State of 
Georgia, that public officers are the servants 
and trustees of the people and at all times 
amenable to them. It would have a whole- 
some effect on all the public servants of the 
people of the United States of America if 
there was written into the Constitution that 
they are servants of the people and at all 
times amenable to them. Public servants 
need to be reminded of this fact in order to 
avoid a mental leaning toward dictatorship 
coupled with the power bestowed with a com- 
mission to hold office. 

Third, I propose that the United States 
be divided into judicial districts and that 
the Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States be elected by the people of 
that judicial district to serve on the Supreme 
Court of the United States for n stated term. 
In this way all the branches of Government 
and all the public officers therein will be 
servants of the people and at all times amen- 
able to them. 

Without this, the liberty of the American 
people is In grave danger. If the Supreme 
Court can do away with one stroke of the 
pen with the 10th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States as it did in 
the case of Missouri v. Holland in 1920, and 
as it reiterated in the segregation cases re- 
cently, it can do away with the Ist amend- 
ment. It could, by recognizing a treaty 
to that effect, do away with a free press; 
do away with freedom of speech; do away 
with freedom of religion. If the 10th amend- 
ment can be done away with, and the 5th 
amendment can be done away with, then so, 
also, can the Ist amendment be done away 
with, 

The people of America must be forewarned 
of the danger of the loss of their precious 
gems of liberty, so gallantly defended against 
every attack by its young men on the field 
of battle, 


Views of Commonwealth Club of San 
Francisco on McCarran-Walter Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a poll taken by 
the Commonwealth Club of California 
on the McCarran-Walter Act. This poll 
not only tries to obtain from the mem- 
bership their views as to the retention of 
the act as it is, but also their views on 
various features of the McCarran-Walter 
Act. The poll is being printed with this 
extension of remarks, and I think the 
membership of the House would be very 
much interested in reading it. 

The Commonwealth Club has been in 
existence for over 50 years. I believe it 
to be the most unique club of its kind in 
the entire Nation. The club has been 
addressed by practically every President 
of the United States from the days of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

The club studies all kinds of govern- 
mental problems, ranging from munici- 
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pal problems to problems of the National 
Government. These studies are made by 
sections which correspond to subcom- 
mittees of our various House committees. 
The section makes.a detailed study of 
the problem submitted to it and then 
makes a report to the club on its find- 
ings, This report consists of discussions 
Pro and con on the report of the section. 
In that way the club and its members 
are able ta make balanced decisions as 
they have heard both sides of the prob- 
lem and its various facets. 

To me that kind of a poll is the most 
authentic as it represents the considered 
judgment of those who voted, based on 
fact and discussion. 


Here follows the poll: 
Vore OF COMMONWEALTH CLUB OF CALIFORNIA 


Results of membership ballot, tabulated 
June 2, 1954, taken following circulation to 
all Commonwealth Club members of at- 
tached issue of the Commonwealth contain- 
ing report of club’s immigration section 
Summarizing all viewpoints pro and con: 

1. (a) Do you favor amending the Mo- 
Carran-Walter Act as to existing immigration 
Quotas?* Yes, 540; no, 605. 

(b) Should the McCarran-Walter Act be 
amended by eliminating quotas based on 
Rational origins and permitting immigra- 
tion up to the authorized grant total quota 
Of 154.657 without respect to nationality? 1 
Yes, 332; no, 812. 

(c) Should the McCarran-Walter Act be 
Amended by permitting unfilled quotas of 
One nation to be used by immigrants from 
ancther nation, up to the authorized grand 
total quota of 154.6572 Yes, 457; no, 685. 

2. (a) Should immigration preference be 

upon the immigrant’s intellectual and 
Physical capacities? Yes, 966; no, 174. 

(b) Should any such system be (check one 
Only) : 

(1) Subject to national origins quotas, as 
225 provided under McCarran-Walter Act? +t 
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aos”? Without regard to national origins? 


3. Should the McCarran-Walter Act be 
amended to give, as a matter of right, to per- 
sons claiming citizenship but residing 
abroad, a hearing if denied letter of entry? 
Yes, 976; no, 181. 

4. Should the immigration law continue 
to permit arrest and search of suspected il- 
legal entrants without a warrant? Yes, 
765; no, 467. 

5. (a) Should the provision for cancella- 

m of naturalization for fraudulent repre- 
Sentations, regardless of length of citizen- 
Ship, be repealed? Yes, 253; no, 926. 

(b) Should the provision for cancellation 
for naturalization if citizen within 5 years 
becomes a member of subversive organiza- 
tion be repealed? Yes, 154; no, 1,016. 

6. Should a 5-year statute of limitations 
apply to: 

(a) Deportation cases? Yes, 281; no, 851. 

(b) De-naturalization cases? Yes, 305; 
no, 808. 

AS 

i Nations having quotas over 1,000 are 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 65,361; 
Germany, 25,814; Ireland, 17,756; Poland, 
6.488; Italy, 5.648: Sweden, 3.295; Nether- 
lands, 3,136; France, 3,069; Czechoslovakia, 
2,859; Russia, 2,697; Norway, 2,364; Switzer- 
land, 1,698; Austria, 1,405; Belgium, 1,297; 

k, 1,175. Grand total present pos- 
Sible immigration by quota, all nations; 154,- 
657. The quota act originally went into ef- 
fect in 1924, with quotas prorated on a per- 
Centage basis to each country according to 
the national origins of the United States 
Population. In subsequent amendments, 
the 1920 census was taken as the basis for 
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7. (a) Which should be the primary con- 
sideration in our immigration policy (check 
one only): 

(1) Welfare of the United States? 1,136. 

(2) Welfare of the immigrant? 27. 

(b) Can the welfare of both be safeguard- 
ed in the same immigration policy? Yes, 
913; no, 224. 


Association of Washington Cities, Repre- 
senting Some 245 Cities of the State of 
Washington, Endorse Policy of New 
Approach to Our National Parks in the 
West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following resolution was adopted by the 
recent statewide convention of Washing- 
ton cities in Spokane concerning the de- 
velopment of Mount Rainier National 
Park. It should be brought to the at- 
tention of the Members of Congress: 

Whereas the members of the Association 
of Washington Cities, representing some 245 
cities of the State of Washington, are fully 
aware that Mount Rainier is the greatest 
single scenic attraction—draws tens of 
thousands of tourists and visitors each year 
to the State of Washington; and 

Whereas the tourist Industry is the third 
largest contributing factor in the economy 
of Washington State and in full realization 
of the fact that these tourists’ expenditures 
within the State directly benefit every city 
within the State of Washington through the 
medium of the collection of additional taxes, 
both State and local in nature; and 

Whereas it is universally recognized that 
the overwhelming majority of the people in 
the State of Washington are eagerly awaiting 
a more enlightened and modern approach to 
the operation of Mount Rainier National 
Park so as to permit its use on a year around 
recreational basis by the people of the State 
of Washington and the Nation: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the 1954 annual statewide 
convention of the Association of Washington 
cities, meeting in Spokane, Wash., on June 
11, 1954, does hereby petition Secretary of 
the Interior Douglas McKay to direct the 
National Parks Service to initiate new poli- 
cles and a new program relative to Rainier 
National Park so as to accomplish the fol- 
lowing forthwith: 

(1) Year around maintenance on the Para- 
dise Valley road so as to permit the year 
round access of the public to Paradise Val- 
ley. Furthermore, that completion of the 
Stevens Canyon Road be accomplished at the 
earliest possible date thereby permitting ac- 
cess more readily to Mount Rainier by the 
populations of eastern Washington. 

(2) The initiation of policies to permit the 
construction of permanent uphill trans- 
portation facilities for use by summer tour- 
ists and sightseers and winter-skiing and 
outdoor-sports enthusiasts. 

(3) The early development of modern 
overnight hotel, lodge, or cabin accomoda- 
tions to serve the ever-increasing number 
of visitors and tourists to Mount Rainier 
National Park both summer and winter. 

In conclusion, be it respectfully brought 
to the attention of the Honorable Douglas 
McKay, Secretary of the Interior, that the 
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members of this association of Washing- 
ton cities endorse the policy of a new ap- 
proach to our National Parks in the West 
and the recreational areas within the Na- 
tional Parks developed under close control 
and supervision of the National Parks Serv- 
ice with the rest of the National Park areas 
in each instance being continued in the wil- 
derness state for utilization by those con- 
servation groups, mountaineer groups and 
other similar groups. The enactment of 
this type of policy will permit the use of our 
National Parks in the West by all members 
of the public in contrast to the present prac- 
tices and policies which actually restrict 
thelr successful use by relatively small num- 
bers of our State and National populations, 


National Electrical Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, as scien- 
tists develop the means to utilize atomic 
power, it is not a case of replacing elec- 
tricity. It is not a case of off with the old 
and on with the new or the king is dead, 
long live the king. 

All the headlines today regarding 
atomic research and its peacetime poten- 
tial cannot diminish the value of man’s 
harnessing electrical energy and our 
continuing and increasing use and need 
of this great resource for better living. 

I have today introduced a joint reso- 
lution before this body to designate the 
third week in October as National Elec- 
trical Week. The resolution authorizes 
and requests the President of the United 
States to issue annually a proclamation 
setting aside this week in recognition of 
the important contributions made to our 
way of life by all segments of the elec- 
trical industry, and to help make all 
Americans aware of the outstanding role 
played in our lives by electricity. 

But these are not the only purposes 
behind such a proclamation. 

The coming of electricity created new 
problems which have been solved, but 
which need continual policing. Bad wir- 
ing in homes, resulting in fires, and im- 
proper use of electrical equipment, re- 
sulting often in severe and permanent 
personal injuries, are some of the conse- 
quences of abusing this faithful and 
helpful servant. 

To understand electricity we must 
know about it, and to know about it we 
must make certain basic rules of treat- 
ment available to all who use it. This, 
to my mind, is the outstanding reason 
for a period of recognition, understand- 
ing, and learning about our great assist- 
ant. It seems to me only one of the 
obligations we owe ourselves as a result 
of the benefits we receive from elec- 
tricity. 

Three States figure prominently in 
the history behind the introduction of 
my resolution—Michigan, Illinois, and 
Washington. One organization, the In- 
ternational Association of Electrical 
Inspectors, and several fine individuals, 
including Capt. Stephen E. Sanislo, of 
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the Seattle Fire Department, also deserve 
mention for their efforts in promoting 
safe and sane use of electricity. 

In Washington and Michigan success- 
ful electrical safety campaigns have been 
conducted. ‘The success of these cam- 
paigns to impress the public with the 
details of safe dealing with electricity 
led to a moyement to bring the dream 
of a National Electrical Week to reality, 
under the sponsorship of the Interna- 
tional Association of Electrical Inspec- 
tors. This association, meeting in Chi- 
cago for its silver jubilee last September, 
enthusiastically endorsed the program. 
It has been my privilege to frame and 
introduce the appropriate legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, there should be no con- 
troversy over this resolution. National 
Electrical Week will stress five major 
points: K 

First. The importance of electricity in 
our everday life. 

Second. That electricity, when prop- 
erly installed, used and maintained, is 
the safest method known for producing 
light, heat, and power. 

Third. That the quality of the service 
rendered by electricity depends on ade- 
quote wiring, design, and installation. 

Fourth. The importance of the na- 
tional electrical code in achieving elec- 
trical safety. 

Fifth. The importance of inspection 
by proper authorities at regular periods. 

These are the objectives of National 
Electrical Week. I am confident the 
Congress will agree that they are indeed 
worthy. 


The Air Training Command 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, in the June 
19, 1954, issue of the Army-Navy-Air 
Force magazine there appeared an en- 
lightening article written by Lt. Gen. 
Robert W. Harper, commander of the Air 
Training Command, United States Air 
Force, explaining the operations of that 
command. 

As I informed the House on Wednes- 
day, June 23, General Harper retires 
from active duty on June 30, next. He 
is one of the most efficient and able 
officers in the Armed Forces. His retire- 
ment will be a definite loss to the Air 
Force. The Nation is fortunate, how- 
ever, that our Armed Forces are made up 
of many men of the same high caliber as 
General Harper, and are fitted to carry 
on the great work of their predecessors. 

I again extend to General Harper an 
expression of my high esteem and great 
admiration for him as an officer and asa 
gentleman. 

The article, above-mentioned, follows: 

THE Am TRAINING COMMAND 

(By Lt. Gen. Robert W. Harper, USAF, 

commander) 

In the United States Air Force, as in in- 
dustry, it has been found that there is no 
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substitute for formal instruction at func- 
tional schools. The huge task of training 
Air Force personnel falls on the Air Train- 
ing Command, largest single command in 
the Air Force. 

From its headquarters at Scott Air Force 
Base, D1., the ATRC stretches across the 
country. from east to west, north to south. 
Its 42 bases conduct training courses which 
run the gamut from cooks and bakers to 
qualified jet pilots. With the exception of 
schools of the Air University, all formalized 
individual training in the Air Force for 
everyone from the newest and youngest 
airmen to seasoned general officers is the 
responsibility of the Training Command. 

In order to keep a close control over the 
training, ATRC is divided into three Train- 
ing Air Forces. The Technical Training Air 
Force is under the command of Maj. Gen. 
Eugene L. Eubank, with headquarters at 
Gulfport, Miss. It operates 7 large technical 
schools, 2 basic military training schools, 
and 1 air defense school. 

Waco, Tex., is the headquarters of the 
Flying Training Air Force. Under the com- 
mand of Maj. Gen. Gabriel Disosway, PTAP 
supervises the operation of 24 fiying schools. 
These schools take the raw aviation cadet 
through his training until he earns his cov- 
eted silver wings. 

The Crew Training Air Force, under the 
command of Maj. Gen. Charles F. Born, hag 
its headquarters at Randolph Air Force Base, 
Tex., and operates eight combat crew schools. 
It is in these schools that the graduate pilot 
is molded into an efficient crew member 
ready for combat. 

The impressive box score compiled in aerial 
combat over Korea was directly traceable 
to superior training of combat crews. We are 
far behind the Iron Curtain countries in 
total manpower—therefore, we must fight 
quantity with quality. Right now we are 
ahead in skilled, and potentially skilled, 
manpower. We must stay ahead. 

Personnel who are intimately concerned 
with the future and present planning poli- 
cies of the ATRC are not at all concerned 
with keeping it the biggest command in 
the Air Force. The size will continually 
fluctuate according to Air Force require- 
ments. The continuing emphasis at the top 
levels, and it prevalls throughout the com- 
mand, is to keep the quality of the training 
at the peak. I like to say, “We'd rather be 
good than big.” 

When the ATRC was born in July of 1943, 
the job description for the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Training Command, stated that he 
“will be responsible for the training of indi- 
viduals in the techniques of aerial gunnery, 
bombing, navigation, serial observation, and 
piloting military aircraft (including gliders), 
and in mechanical, technical, administra- 
tive, and associated subjects to meet the pro- 
ficiency standards established by the Com- 
manding General, Army Air Forces; for the 
administration of the basic training program; 
and for the administration of the aviation 


“cadet preflight program, the AAF college 


training program, and the training of indi- 
viduals at civil-contract schools under his 
jurisdiction.” 

Basically, the mission of the Training 
Command hasn't changed since then, but 
the ever-growing complexity of modern com- 
bat equipment makes for training problems 
today that were barely imagined 10 years 
ago. 

Vast strides in development of new elr- 
craft and electronics equipment, new con- 
cepts of aerial warfare, our own vulnera- 
bility to aerial attack via the top-of-the- 
world routes, and the tremendously increased 
requirements for ground support are all 
adding to the immense problems of training 
a modern air force. 

In a little over 10 years of operation, the 
ATRC has reached many significant training 
milestones. 
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Item: 250,000 pilots, 61,000 navigators, 47,- 
000 bombardiers, and over 2 million tech- 
niclans in the World War II years. 

Item: In 1950, with the beginning of hos- 
tilities in Korea, the ATRC was called upon 
to expand from a small, peacetime nucleus 
into a full-powered training organization 
without sacrificing quality. During fiscal 
year 1951 the command came through with 
2,100 pilots, 3,575 navigator-bombardiers, 300 
instrument-pilot instructors, 50 fighter gun- 
nery instructors, 80 Air Force helicopter 
pilots, and 139 Maison, and 103 helicopter 
plots for the Army Pield Forces. In addi- 
tion, the command turned out 124,350 tech- 
nicians and C35 nonrated Alr Force officers. 

During fiscal year 1953 the ATRC expanded 
to over 300,000 people with 42 bases, 4 head- 
quarters, and a mobile training group op- 
erating at locations all over the world. Re- 
duced personnel requirements have caused 
a reduction in numbers, but the quality of 
the finished product remains high. 

The Training Command is continually con- 
ducting research to improve the training 
courses. Just as industry changes with new 
requirements, so does the Training Com- 
mand. New equipment, new concepts, new 
requirements all are contributing to drastic 
changes in the training program. But the 
changes are careful and studied ones— 
changes which will turn out a jet pilot, a 
jet mechanic, or a clerk-typist who is even 
better prepared than his brother airmen of 
yesterday. 

The United States may not have the big- 
gest Air Force, but it must bave the best. 
That is the challenge. 


Un-American Activities Committee Hear- 
ings in Seattle, Wash. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY : 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with my remarks to the House today, 
I wish to include in the Recorp an edito- 
rial which appeared in the Seattle Times 
of June 21, 1954. I commend it to the 
reading of my colleagues: 

ALERTING THE PUBLIC Wrrnout HYSTERICS 


Seattle has had the fortune to witness 
at close range a congressional investigation 
conducted on the high-minded level which 
invariably should characterize an action of 
the Congress of the United States. The Un- 
American Activities Committee of the House 
of Representatives, in the course of its 
Seattle hearing, demonstrated to this com- 
munity that a congressional Inquiry into 
Communist subversion can be carried on 
without bitterness or innuendo, rancor, or 
injustice, for specific purpose and with con- 
structive result. 

Ihe Velde committce’s hearing here 
brought to light the methods which com- 
munism pursues to penetrate the life and 
activities of a community, its organizations 
and its institutions. It disclosed the extent 
to which these subversive efforts have suc- 
ceeded and how, in important instances, they 
have failed, It clarified for Seattle citizens 
the nature of the ever-present danger and 
put them on vigilant guard against the in- 
sidious infiltration of hidden subversive 
forces into strategic areas of political, in- 
dustrial, and economic enterprise. 

The committee produced evidence of sub- 
version of which many had been fully 
aware, but it went on to uncover hitherto 
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unsuspected pockets of the Communist con- 
Spiracy in a locality which undoubtedly is a 
major target for Communist ambitions in 
this country. While serving the larger pur- 
pose of exposing the Communist threat to 
the national security, it did the people of 
this particular area the great favor of in- 
forming them of what has been going on 
right around them over the years. 

It is notable that the inquiries of this 
congressional group left behind no wake of 
disunity and mutual recrimination, except 
the natural indignation of good Americans 
provoked by treachery and treason, and the 
inevitable clamor of counterpropaganda 
from Communists themselves and their fel- 
low travelers. In that respect, the Seattle 
hearing stands in sharp contrast to the Mc- 
Carthy-Army squabble in the Nation's Capi- 
tal, which has served to disrupt the unity 
of thought and purpose of the American 
people beyond any episode in the Nation's 
recent history, without the compensation of 
constructive result whatsoever, as far as now 
can be foreseen. 

Communism is an issue on which the peo- 
ple of this country, fundamentally, are in 
almost universal accord, with the exception 
of the comparatively few who have betrayed 
their heritage. To misuse this issue for per- 
sonal, political, or vindictive advantage 
would be in itself an indefensible betrayal 
of the national purpose. 

The Velde committee functions in pursuit 
of its constitutional prerogative of seeking 
facts upon which to base remedial legisla- 
tion. It has no other objective. Thereby it 
is acting in the best interests of the people 
of the United States, without political, parti- 
san, or political motive. That is precisely 
the service a committee of the Congress 
should perform. 

This high-minded and dignified approach 
to the foremost problem confronting this 
country today has renewed confidence in 
the efforta of Congress and of the Federal 
Government to preserve the country’s free 
institutions from their present jeopardy. 


Monroe Doctrine Is Still Sound 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Texans have an especially acute 
sense of the vital importance of our rela- 
tions with our neighbors in Central and 
South America. They realize, from gen- 
erations of immediate contact, that the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere must 
live together in a spirit of mutual trust 
and support. 

This awareness was expressed clearly 
and lucidly last Thursday by the Dallas 
Morning News, one of the leading news- 
Papers in my State. In an editorial en- 
tiled “Monroe Doctrine Is Still Sound,” 
the newspaper presented an excellent 
Summary of the motives behind the res- 
olution which was agreed to in the Sen- 
ate on Friday, 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; È 
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MONROE DOCTRINE Is STILL SOUND 


Senator Lx o. Jounson's call to Con- 
gress Tuesday means simply that the Monroe 
Doctrine be restated in up-to-date terms. It 
means, too, restating the Truman doctrine 
in the narrower but vitally important terms 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

When the Monroe Doctrine was enunciated 
(with, oddly enough, the instigation as well 
as the blessing of the British Prime Minister 
and the protection of the British fleet), it 
was intended to aline the new-won inde- 
pendence of every American Republic in a 
policy of self-government free of European 
colonialism and rapacity. At the moment 
there was no question that the burden of 
maintaining the principle would fall upon 
this country. In that sense only was the 
Monroe Doctrine a United States of America 
project. 

Central and South American nations have 
in the meantime grown to greatness. Today 
the exclusion of foreign hegemony from the 
many American Republics is a matter for all, 
not for this country alone. But the prin- 
ciple of the Monroe Doctrine is as sound now 
as when it was made. Today when Latin 
America recognizes that our resolution, 
however selfish, is not aggressive and is as 
much in hémispheric as national interest, 
the Guatemalan situation raises the issue 
sharply and clearly. That is what Senator 
JoHNSoN meant in asking his colleagues to 
go on record on a new version of the far- 
from-shopworn theme. It is simply, the 
Americas for the Americas. 

The Russian or Communist infiltration of 
Guatemala may differ in appearance from an 
armed invasion by conquistadores. But it 
differs not at all either in intent or in effect. 
The Kremlin has already made a new Poland 
out of Guatemaia. It must not be permitted 
to capitalize further and must be excluded 
from its present position. 

The existence of United Nations may mili- 
tate against this essential doctrine, But, if 
this should prove true, the Western Hemi- 
sphere would have to abandon U. N. U. N. 
Charter provisions legalize mutual defense 
measures against aggression. This will, in 
the probable opinion of a U. N. majority, 
prevent such a veto as the Soviet threatened 
last week, from blocking the necessary mu- 
tuality in preserving intact the integrity of 
the three republican Americas, 


Cheers for Flatley High 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of the House an editorial 
which appeared in the Norfolk Vir- 
ginian-Pilot on June 17. The editorial 
very appropriately commends Capt. 
James H. Flatley, commanding officer of 
the naval air station at Norfolk, for his 
sponsorship of a novel educational 
program. 

It may be that other naval and mili- 
tary installations could profit by a sim- 


_ ilar undertaking, and I want to add my 


words of congratulation to Captain 
Flatley for this excellent work, The 
editorial follows: 
CHEERS ror FLATLEY Hick 
Flatley High School at the Norfolk Naval 
Air Station is unofficial as far as the Navy 
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is concerned and has no formally recognized 
status as an educational institution. Yet 
this year more than 400 Navy enlisted men 
have received high-school diplomas, or their 
equivalents, from various State departments 
of education for courses taken in this school, 
Before the year has ended, some 600 stu- 
dents will have been graduated in a sense 
just as acceptable—educationally speak- 
ing—as if they had received their diplomas 
in an accredited high school on some tree- 
shaded street in their hometowns. 

The standards of Flatley High meet gen- 
eral accrediting standards. Students who 
graduate from the naval air station's un- 
official high school pass general educational 
level tests that are uniformly applied in 
the States, or acceptable to State depart- 
ments of education, and they are prepared 
to go on to higher education. 

This purely voluntary high school at a 
naval installation is a result of a flair for 
education possessed by Capt. James H. Flat- 
ley, commanding officer of the naval air 
station. A combination of correspondence 
courses is used under a plan of supervised 
and cooperative study. But some special 
courses are employed to serve both individ- 
ual and group needs, The students are vol- 
unteers, and so are the instructors. There 
are 14 well-qualified instructors on the staff 
and 21 in reserve. The school meets alter- 
nately on Tuesday and Wednesday nights. 
The instructors as well as the students give 
thelr time to the cause of education. 

This special-activities, leisure-time pro- 
gram (as it might be called) makes for a 
better Navy by filling in the blank spaces 
in the education of enlisted men. It raises 
morale and esprit de corps. It is all over 
and beyond the call of duty and deserves 
some rousing civilian cheers. 


Bay State Coast Offers Fine Salt Water 
Fishing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Bay State Coast Offers Fine 
Salt Water Fishing,” published in the 
Boston Post of Sunday, June 27, 1954, 
relative to fishing opportunities in Massa- 
chusetts and New England. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Bay STATE Coast Orrers Pine SaLT WATER 
FISHING 

For the best all-around salt water sport 
fishing, Massachusetts is indeed hard to beat, 
Hundreds of varieties are waiting to be taken 
along 1,800 miles of coastline, and thousands 
of fishermen and women will be there to 
take them right up to late fall. 

There’s the bluefish—fightingist game 
fish, pound-for-pound, abounding in our 
waters. There are giant tuna, marlin, sword- 
fish, and the wily, ever-prized striped bass— 
all worthy battlers. 

If you want to know where to go, what 
equipment, lures, and bait to use, look at 
the handy fishing calendar the Post is pub- 
lishing today as a public service. 

It was compiled by the Massachusetts 
Development and Industrial Commission and 
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tells you everything you need to know. It 
tells “where, when and how,” for the entire 
coastline. 

Folks will be using every means to get out 
on the water. They'll be fishing from private 
boats, craft of all types and sizes, from docks 
and piers, from jettys, from rocks and the 
surf. 

That surf fishing, for blues and stripers, 18 
the top attraction along Cape Cod beaches. 


cial section. 


Ychool tun 
Island, Buzzards Bay. 
White marlin. .......... Nantucket Sound, sonth of Martha's 
Vineyard and Nantucket. 
fwordfish..............__| Northeast of Cape Ann, Gloucester, 
Nantucket Sound, south of Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, Nantucket. 
a All waters south of Cape Cod and 


Waters south of Cape © 
mouths, cov: 

Sonth of Ca 
waters, 
tucket, 


Squetengue or weakfish.. 
outer Ca) 
shelving 


arics. 
Mackerel__.........__...| Whole cot 


Tautog or black fish May to Novomber 8 clams, all shellfish; rarely on 
artificials, 
ters, 

Saubnss Cape Cod and south; rocky shores, | Mid-June through Bep- | Orabs, shrimp, clams, menhaden, 
rocks in water Jess than 15 fathouis tember. sand ells, 
deep sround wrecks. 

geup of porgy Cape Cod Bay, outer Cape Cod | May through October . Clams, sea worms, shrimp, crab claw, 
8 2 to 20 fatboms, prefor squid bits. 
sandy m. 

Winter founder.. -| Whole E ees shoal water, usually Year round. Clams, sea worms, squid bits, shrimp. 

Summer flounder or luke. W Bole const; best fishing south of Mid June through Bep- | Lice minnows, clams, squid bits, 
Boston. tember, 1 ll jigs, spinuers, feather 

Hires, 1 deep, 

Whiting or kingfish___..| South of Cape Cod; inshore, often mm | May to October . Shrimp, crabs, clams, sea worms, min- 
into fresh water, profer sandy or hows, small jigs, spoons, feathered 
hard 988 Iures, spinners. 

Cel MURSIA neat}, Whole run inshore | Year round. Tuke — uny balt 
during Mi Yate faite Nand wi — 

Haddock. North of Cape Cod May to November . . do 

r Brackish and fresh water at river | Apri] through June = spinners, small shiny lures. gar- 
mouths; Connecticut River north to don huck lo with spinner. 
Holyoke Dam. 
Smet] River mouths along whole ot. . Best late full and winter; 


Whole const For detalls on hotspots, 
surf casting beaches, rivers, see spe- 


Ipswich Buy, Cape Cod Bay, Prov- 
inestown. 
South of Cape Cod, off Nantucket 


islands, Outer Cape Cod beaches; 
occasionally north of Cape Cod. 


es, bays. 
“Cod, outer Oape Cod 
's Vineyard, Nan- 


Provincetown, Manomet, Plymouth, 
north to New Hampshire line, 


Cape Cod Bay, Nantucket Sonnd, 
‘od waters off rapidly 
deep bays, estu- 
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Few people know it, but there is also excel- 
lent fishing to be had using fresh water 
tackle along the Cape. While the boys with 
the heavy tackle are going after the big ones, 
you can cast 25 and 30 feet from shore in 
East Dennis, for instance, and haul in many 
a baby striper and baby bluefish. They put 
up a surprisingly strong fight. Try sea 
worms on them. 


Where, when, and how to fish 


spoons, flies 


ares feathered 


„ 


July and Aurust 


lures. 


„ river 


May to October; best 
runs May and Sep- 


tember. 
Late June through Sep- 
tember, 


Balts and lures 


May through October Sea worms, eris, ecl skins, squid, her- 
ring; jigs ofall types, plugs, spinners, 


Late July through Sep- | Whole mackerol, other bait fish, squid; 
un ber, lures. 


Mulet, mackerel, cut baits; feathered 


Mackerel, menhaden, mullet, herring, 
squid; all either whole or cut. 


Augun Wen Sep- | All smaller fish; jips, spoons, small 
plugs, spinners, Streamer flics. 


do.. Spinners, spoons, streamer fies, small 


1g5. 
Late July toScptember..| Any small balt fish, small mackerel, 
crah or clam bits, sea worins, squid, 
small jigs, spoons, plugs, streamer 


CS. 
Plugs, wet and dry fies, jigs, spinners, 
ber lures; almost any 


Minnows, shrimp, sea worms, shedder 
crab, squid, pigs, spinners, spoons, 
small Jigs; feathered lures, flies. 
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Another thing about salt water fishing: 
you can do it at night. Bridges, inland Cape 
waterways and the beaches are thronged 
almost everynight throughout the season. 
They're all there, men, women, and chil- 
dren—after stripers and blues and whatever 
else they can hook. They may have different 
methods, but all are agreed that it sure is a 
lot of fun. 

Here is the fishing calendar: 


Casting with light tackle, fly casting, 
casting from hoat, surf casting, troll- 
ing, plog-chumming. 

ee or chumming. Heavy tackle 

only 

‘Trolling or chumming, medium tackle. 


Trolling: medium tackle. 
Trolling, heavy tackle. 


Fly or bait casting tackle, boat-rods, 
surf casting. 


Fly or bait casting tackle, 
Fly and bait casting tackle light boat- 
rods, 


Still fishing, casting from boat with 
surf, bait or fly rod. 


BUN fishing, float fishing, chumming, 
surf casting, fy and bait casting, 
trolling. 


July throughSeptember. 


U 


move offsbore in small red 


spring, summer, 


Small balt, fish, erab or clam bits, sea 
worms, squid Strips, small jigs, 
. spinners, streamer fios, 


Bea worms, 3 minnows, clams, 


Trolling, chumming, fly and balit 
casting. 


Still ching, surf casting, boat fishing. 


Stil fishing. 


8t fishing from boat, pier, break- 
water; fly rod gives best sport. 


= ne from boat, pier, and broak- 


Bui | fishing from boat, pier, break- 
ater, deep trolling, surf casting. 


BUN fishing, surf casting, boat casting 
or trolling, chumming. 


Stin fishing; surf casting with fish 
finder rig. 
Bull fishing from boat. 
rgen bait anor chumming, still 
ing after spawning. 


Still fishing from boat, lce fishing, fy 
casting. 


Complied by Massachusetts Development and Industrial Commission, 


Johnson Resolution Reaffirms United 
States Ban on Forcign Interference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Houston Post, one of the most 
widely read and quoted newspapers in 
my State, has presented an excellent 
summary of the resolution which we 
adopted in this Chamber by an over- 
whelming vote on Friday. 

In an editorial the Post pointed out 
that this resolution aims at both peace 


within the Americas and the defense of 
the Americas against external aggres- 
sion. It also points out that the defense 
of the Western Hemisphere is not a par- 
tisan issue but an issue upon which all 
Americans can unite. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Houston Post of June 24, 1954] 
Jounson RESOLUTION Rearrinms UNITED 
STATES Ban ON FOREIGN INTERFERENCE 

Senator Lynpon B. JOHNSON, of Texas, 
offered a concurrent resolution in the Senate 
Tuesday which seems destined to become a 
historic pronouncement of the first magni- 
tude. It declares the sense of Congress “that 
the United States should reaffirm its deter- 


mination to prevent interference in Western 
Hemisphere affairs by the Soviet Communists 
and take all necessary and proper steps to 
insure that the Organization of American 
States take direct and appropriate action to 
prevent any further Soviet interference in 
the affairs of the states of the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

In offering the resolution, Senator Jomn- 
son backed up the United States position in 
the United Nations that the Guatemalan 
trouble is a matter to be considered by the 
Organization of American States and not one 
to be meddled with by Russia, through the 
U. N. or otherwise. “Whatever the future 
may hold,” he declared in a speech to the 
Senate, “the fighting in Guatemala does not 
now endanger world security. The issue is 
properly one for consideration by the Ameri- 
can States." He also pointed out that no 
question of interference by the United States 
in the domestic affairs of another American 
2 is involved; that the only question 
is one of external aggression. 
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Senator Jonnson is minority leader in 
the Senate. Hence his resolution signifies 
that the American position in the U. N. is 
not a subject of argument between our po- 
litical parties, but is that of both Demo- 
crats and Republicans. 

Adoption of this resolution will add a new 
chapter to the story of the doctrine that 
Western Hemisphere countries are not to be 
subjected to aggression by outside powers. 
The first occasion for the announcement 
of that doctrine, like the occasion for the 
Jounsonw resolution, was provided by Rus- 
sia. 

In 1821, Czar Alexander I issued a ukase 
prohibiting fishing and navigation by others 
than his subjects within 100 miles of the 
Pacific coast of North America from the 
Bering Straits southward to latitude 51. In 
1823, the American Government, headed by 
President James Monroe, denounced the 
Russian ukase and asserted that “the Amer- 
can continents are no longer subjects for any 
new colonial establishments.” Later in the 
year, the better known form of the doctrine 
was contained in President Monroe's Decem- 
ber 2 message to Congress. This was called 
forth by the threat that the so-called holy 
alliance, of which Russia was the strongest 
member, would overthrow independent gov- 
ernments established in former colonies of 
Spain in the New World. 

The original Monroe Doctrine was strict- 
ly unilateral. Its successor is an often ex- 
preesed understanding among all the coun- 
tries of the hemisphere. ‘This all-American 
doctrine aims at both peace within the Amer- 
icas and their defense against external ag- 
gression. 

Texans generally will agree with the lan- 
fuage of the JonNson resolution and will be 
proud that a Senator from their State has 
made this contribution to American unity 
and to American history. 


The So-Called McCarthy Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp sundry edi- 
torials, as follows: one entitled “Not a 
Party Matter,” from the New York 

es; one entitled “Joe MCCARTHY Ver- 
sus the GOP,” from the San Francisco 
Chronicle of June 17, 1954; one entitled 
“If This Be Senility,” from the Min- 
Neapolis Tribune of June 13, 1954; one 
entitled “What's the Verdict on McCar- 


Thy?” from the Des Moines Register of 


June 20, 1954; one entitled “Contempt of 
the Senate,” from the Christian Science 
Monitor of June 17; and one entitled 
“Lowering the Curtain,” from the 
Washington Post of June 14, 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 

ORD, as follows: 
[From the New York Times of June 25, 1954] 
Nor a Party MATTER 

The moves within the Senate to protect 
itself and the Nation from further abuses of 

- McCarruy’s power are serious moves, 
®eriously intended. Before the end of this 
session the McCarthy issue in some form or 
“nother ought to come to a vote, no matter 
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what Messrs. KNOWLAND and LYNDON JOHN- 
soN, respectively, may think is smart politics 
at the moment. 

The impetus given to the movement to 
curb Mr. McCarrny by his recent television 
performance has taken two general direc- 
tions in the Senate. One is the direct attack, 
the effort to remove him from the commit- 
tee chairmanships that he has so obviously 
disgraced, The other is the indirect attack, 
the effort (which has been going on for 
years) to establish general and uniform 
rules of fair procedure for all Senatorial 
committees. These two are not contradic- 
tory. We are in favor of both: 

Resolutions to carry out both purposes 
have been referred to a subcommittee of 
the Rules Commitee, presided over, un- 
fortunately, by Senator Wurm E, JENNER 
of the McCarrny wing of the Repubitcan 
Party. But the other members of this sub- 
committee are Senator CARLSON, of Kansas, 
considered in the early days of the Eisen- 
hower administration one of the President's 
closest confidants, and Senator HAYDEN, of 
Arizona, who had served on the 1952 in- 
vestigating subcommittee before which Mr, 
McCartHy would not appear. 

Senators JENNER, CARLSON, and HAYDEN 
are to begin hearings Monday on the pro- 
posed code of committee procedure. It is in 
itself a great gain for the Senate to under- 
take hearings on a matter that has met a 
stone wall of resistance for so long. Much 
has already been said and written on the 
subject; and in both House and Senate some 
individual committees have adopted satis- 
factory rules. It should not be too difficult 
to draft a code before the end of the session. 

Nor should it be too difficult for the three 
Senators to come up with a decision on the 
propriety of removing Mr. McCarrHy from 
his chairmanships. This would not be the 
first time in the history of the Senate that 
such a wholesome event had occurred. In 
any case, the important point is that before 
adjournment, the Senate as such be given 
an opportunity to vote on Mr. MCCARTHY'S 
fitness to continue in the position of high 
responsibility to which the Senate—and the 
Senate alone—has elevated him. This is no 
longer a party matter, but concerns every 
Republican and every Democrat who values 
the good name of the Senate of the United 
States. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle of June 
17, 1954 


Jor McCarruy VERSUS THE GOP 


The Republican leadership in the Senate 
has done the President and the Republican 
Party a disservice by shunting aside Senator 
FLanpers’ motion to strip Senator MCCARTHY 
of his committee chairmanships. 

The arguments upon which Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Know ann attacked the pro- 
posal are, first, that it violated established 
procedure in the Senate, and second, that any 
free-swinging floor fight on the issue might 
block the Eisenhower legislative program. 

The first argument is not valid; there have 
been previous instances when the Senate has 
disregarded the seniority custom to remove 
a committee chairman. 

The second assumption might be correct; 
we don’t know. But in view of what is at 
stake the Senate leadership should have 
supported the FLANDERS’ proposal regardless. 

For McCarruy is clearly determined to 
press relentlessly his campaign of harassment 
against the administration. He has already 
laid out a program of attacks upon addi- 
tional executive department agencies that 
will keep him busy all summer and fall. 
And he has said, practically in so many 
words, that if this embarrasses the GOP or 
the President, that's Just too bad. 

You don't butter up a man like McCarrry. 
You knuckle to him or you block his bid for 


personal power. 
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The way to block him, and to bring unity 
back to the Republican Party, is by follow- 
ing FLANDERS’ proposal to strip him of the 
authority that he wields so arrogantly in 
the name of the Senate. We suggest those 
Republican Senators who have their partys 
and the Nation'’s—welfare at heart consider 
with utmost care the consequences, giving 
final sanction to another season of MCCARTHY 
marauding. The legislative program—vital 
as it is—can be repaired at a later time. 
McCartuy's knife-job on the Republican 
Party would be a very long time mending. 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune of June 
13, 1954] 
Ir Tus Be SENILITY 

When Senator Fianpers, Republican, of 
Vermont, attacked Senator McCartHy 2 
weeks ago on the floor of the upper House, 
McCartuy suggested that FLANDERS was the 
victim of “senility.” 

Friday the Senator from Vermont was on 
the attack again. The stern New England 
conscience which had twice led him to de- 
nounce McCarTuy and his methods was be- 
ginning to pinpoint the issues and to search 
for some definite test by which McCarthy- 
ism might be made to stand or fall. 

In the course of his speech FLANDERS— 

Demanded that the Senate strip MCCARTHY 
of his committee chairmanships until he 
purges himself of contempt and answers 
charges made against him last year by a 
three-man subcommittee. 

Repeated the six questions asked by that 
committee—questions bearing on the po- 
litical morality and financial integrity of 
MCCARTHY. 

Recalled that McCanruy had refused to 
testify before that subcommittee, even 
though the Senate had confirmed its furis- 
diction in the matter by a vote of 60 to 0. 

Answered McCartTuy’s cry of “smear” by 
saying: “There is this about a smear. It 
can be removed by a dry-cleaning process 
which involves a vigorous application of the 
truth. That process the Senator was un- 
willing to apply. The smear remains. Of 
course, there are some character discolora- 
tions which are not smears. They may be 
the outward evidence of inward corruption.” 

This is laying it on the line, Vermont fash- 
jon. This is getting directly to the heart 
of a great moral issue, New England style. 
This is a courageous demand on the Senate 
from one of McCarTEY's fellow Republicans 
to face up to the Wisconsin Senator's in- 
solent challenge to its authority in connec- 
tion with the Hennings subcommittee, 

If this be senility, we cam only say to the 
senile Vermonter: Give us more of it. Give 
it to us often. Give it to us as your stern 
New England conscience dictates. The Sen- 
ate, senile sir, has far too little of it. 


From the Des Moines Register of June 20, 
1954] 


Waart's THE Vier ON McCarTHY? 


There may be an old deserted-house at- 
mosphere around a lot of television sets for 
a few days, but the most avid followers of 
the McCarthy-Army hearings and certainly 
the public at large welcome the end of this 
nauseating chapter. ` 

As a nation we have come tbrough it with- 
out coming apart at the seams. That should 
be reassuring to those who have worried con- 
siderably about the effect of the hearings on 
the public state of mind both here at home 
and abroad. 

It has left a dirty brown taste in our 
mouths. We revolt at the thought that the 
character who mixed up the potion in the 
first place has a legal right, handed him by 
the voters of Wisconsin, to keep right on 
mixing his vile brew for another 414 years. 

At the same time a great many Americans, 
we belleve, are now far better equipped than 
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they were before to recognize the dangers 
and the subtle mechanics of emotional, hys- 
terical witch hunting and irresponsible 
demagoguery. 

We may be on the way out of a sickening 
state of fear and suspicion if Americans are 
more capable of distinguishing witch hunt- 
ing from sincere and orderly efforts to guard, 
not only the Nation's security but also the 
personal rights which are the cornerstones 
of our strength and existence. 

The charges and countercharges that have 
been hurled back and forth have been no 
more than vehicles for dramatizing the issue 
at stake. 

That issue from the very beginning has 
been: Is the Nation’s security and well-being 
served or endangered by permitting the ju- 
nior Senator from Wisconsin to continue 
wielding his uncurbed powers at the risk of 
destroying the traditional pattern of orderly 
government, the fundamental concept of 
personal liberty and justice and the consti- 
tutional balance of power and responsibility 
between the legislative, administrative, and 
judicial agencies. 

Senator McCartuy has been seen by mil- 
lions, first hand and for what he is: a clever 
and adroit exploiter of half-truths, sly accu- 
sations, prejudices, suspicions and name- 
calling. 

Regardless of what the Mundt committee 
concludes with respect to who threatened or 
who pressured whom and how, The Regis- 
ter hopes and believes the public has arrived 
at its own verdict with respect to the main 
issue. 

As the Register sees it, that verdict calls 
for the swift and certain removal of Senator 
McCartuy from the chairmanship of the 
Government Operations Committee and its 
investigating subcommittee. 

It calls for a clear and forthright statement 
by the Republican policy committee of the 
Senate disclaiming any endorsement of, or 
responsibility for, his words or actions. 

It calls for determined steps to curb and 
regulate all committee powers and procedures 
in a manner that clearly defines the responsi- 
bility of the Senate itself and its exercise. 

It calls for the creation of a responsible 
Joint congressional committee, authorized 
and instructed to work in harmony and co- 
operation with the administrative agencies of 
government and with the President on prob- 
lems of internal security. 

It calls for party leadership, strong enough 
and wise enough, to expose phonies and 
fakers for what they are before they get the 
idea that they are bigger than the Senate, 
the House of Representatives, the President, 
or the Government itself, 


— 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
June 17, 1954] 


CONTEMPT OF THE SENATE 


For an ordinary citizen, refusing to ans- 
wer questions put by a Senate investigating 
committee is not a healthy business, Usual- 
ly he is labeled a “fifth amendment Com- 
munist" or cited for contempt—or both. 
But for a year and a half the Senate has 
allowed one of its own members to flout the 
serlous questions asked by a committee it 
had specifically authorized to investigate his 
fitness to sit in the Senate. 

This committee, the subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections, on the basis of an 
extensive inquiry into certain unusual fi- 
nancial transactions by the Senator, asked 
him six main questions: 

1. Whether funds collected by him to 
expose communism were diverted and used 
to his personal advantage? 

2. Whether he used his position on the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee to 
obtain a $10,000 fee from the Lustron Corp? 

3. Whether his activities “in behalf of 
certain special interest groups, such as hous- 
ing, sugar, and China, were motivated by 
self-interest?” 
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4. Whether he had violated the Corrupt 
Practices Acts? 

5. Whether he had violated tax and bank- 
ing laws? 

6. Whether he had used close associates 
and relatives to secrete commodity and stock 
speculations for ulterior motives? 

One would have expected a United States 
Senator to be anxious to clear up any ques- 
tions deeply touching his honor. Instead 
this Senator called the committee dis- 
honest” and declared it had no jurisdiction. 
When the Senate upheld the integrity of the 
committee and its jurisdiction by a 60-to-0 
vote he still refused to answer. The com- 
mittee did not subpoena him, but on 6 oc- 
casions invited him to testify. 

These questions do not constitute wild and 
reckless smears. By examining bank ac- 
counts, correspondence, and the testimony of 
witnesses the committee (composed of 2 
Democrats and 1 Republican) decided the 
evidence justified asking the Senator to ex- 
plain. The unanimous report of the com- 
mittee did not declare (as the Senator often 
has about others) that because the Senator 
refused to answer he was guilty; it simply 
reported the evidence. 

This report (with exhibits it covers 400 
pages) was made on the last day of the last 
Congress, and received very little attention 
in the excitement of the shift in party con- 
trol in Washington. This neglected report 
is the basis for the statement of Senator 
FLANDERS that Senator McCarrny ts in con- 
tempt of the Senate by reason of his refusal 
to answer. The Senator from Vermont is in- 
sisting that the Senate require the Senator 
from Wisconsin to answer or take disciplin- 
ary action against him. 

Senator KNOWLAND, majority leader, has 
called Senator FLANDERS’ move a mistake, and 
Republican leaders may bottle it up in the 
Rules Committee. It is argued that it would 
impede President Eisenhower's program. But 
is this really so? We see no reason why the 
Senate should not before adjournment take 
a day or two and face this ultimately in- 
escapable issue. It has too long dodged re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of its commit- 
tees and their chairmen. Here is a question 
which fundamentally concerns not only its 
responsibility but its honor, 

Regardless of party allegiance, regardless 
of one's views on the Army-McCarthy con- 
troversy, regardless of opinions about dif- 
ferent methods of hunting Communists, it 
seems to us that any citizen can endorse the 
final conclusion of the bipartisan committee 
that made the investigation. It was that 
“this is a matter that transcends partisan 
politics and goes to the very core of the Sen- 
ate body's authority, integrity, and the re- 
spect in which it is held by the people of 
the country.” 


— — 


From the Washington Post of June 14, 1954] 
LOWERING THE CURTAIN 


The Republican decision to bring the 
Army-McCarthy hearings to an abrupt end 
this week will thwart or at least impair the 
one genuinely useful public service which 
these hearings can render. No one could 
have thought from the beginning that so 
prejudiced a body as the McCarthy subcom- 
mittee could render a really impartial judg- 
ment on the gullt or innocence of Senator 
McCarTrHY and the members of the Army 
secretariat. As the hearings developed, the 
most that could have been hoped for was a 
full exposure to the American public of Sen- 
ator McCartay’s character and conduct and 
of the manner in which he has employed 
the investigating power conferred on him by 
the Senate, 

But this exposure Is bound to be blurred by 
the subcommittee’s failure to hear such wit- 
nesses as Donald Surine and G. David schine. 
The story ia incomplete, The phony FBI 
letter continues to be unexplained. Mr, 
Schine’s New Year's Eve remains a mystery. 
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These are matters perhaps trivial in them- 
selves yet not without real significance in an 
assessment of McCarthyism. They may not 
do much to prove that the McCarthy staff 
pressured the Army improperly or that the 
Army blackmailed the McCarthy committee; 
they may not show who faked the FBI letter. 
But they are elements vital to a full public 
understanding of the situation. 

It may be that in the next few days Sena- 
tor McCarruy will give fresh indications of 
his cruelty and recklessness. But it is un- 
likely that his testimony, even under shrewd 
cross-examination, will contribute anything 
to a resolution of the specific issues before 
the subcommittee. For the truth is that a 
congressional investigation affords a very 
poor forum for the trial of specific issues. 
Its techniques and procedures are well suited 
for the illumination of broad, general prob- 
lems, But only the procedures of courts of 
law—only what we have come to understand 
as due process of law—are adequate to the 
dificult task of assessing individual guilt 
or innocence of particular charged offenses, 

Senator McCarruy's turn as a witness has 
already served to show how ill-suited a con- 
gressional hearing is for the determination of 
individual guilt or innocence. The Senator 
answers questions only when some whim 
moves him to do so. More often, he makes 
speeches, strikes atttitudes, or delivers pro- 
nouncements—as when Mr, Jenkins on 


Thursday asked him to identify a chart re- 


cording the long-distance phone calls made 
by Messrs. Cohn and Schine to General Re- 
ber, and the Senator declared that as chair- 
man of the Government Operations Commit- 
tee he would soon launch an investigation 
into the profligate manufacture of charts. 
No one reminded him that he was there as a 
witness testifying under oath and not as the 
chairman of the Government Operations 
Committee. 

Even if the subcommittee had a chairman 
much more stern and Impartial than Sena- 
tor Muxor it would be impossible to keep so 
unruly a witness as Senator MCCARTHY on 
the beam. Only the strict procedures of a 
court, fortified with the power to cite re- 
calcitrant witnesses for contempt—a power 
which this particular senatorial committee 
is unlikely to invoke against Senator Mc- 
CarTur—could effect a real determination of 
the charges and countercharges in this case. 
One valuable lesson to be learned from the 
Army-McCarthy investigation Is the impro- 
priety and invalidity of legislative trials. 

Senator McCartuy himself has been the 
most egregious conductor of legislative trials. 
He has used the investigating power con- 
ferred on him by the Senate not to investi- 
gate but to try individuals and punish them 
by publicity for conduct which Is not crim- 
inal but which he considers unpatriotic. He 
has amply demonstrated his unfitness for 
the chairmanship of a powerful and impor- 
tant Senate committee. Senator FLANDERS’ 
proposal that Mr. McCarry be removed 
from this chairmanship gives the Senate a 
splendid opportunity to curb a dangerous 
evil and to observe its own best traditions. 


Dalles Advised To Curtail Guatemalan 
Envoy's Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 
Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to insert the text of a letter 
which I forwarded to Secretary of State 
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John Foster Dulles this morning. This 
is a matter of grave import which takes 
on added significance with the tumul- 
tuous struggle for control of the Gov- 
ernment-in Guatemala: 
June 28, 1954. 
Hon. JOHN Fostzr DULLES, 
Sceretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. Secretary: Certain information 
has reached me from Mr. William R. Scott, 
export sales manager of the Remington 
Arms Co., Inc., in Bridgeport, Conn., and an 
active member of the Latin American Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations. 

He informs me that Mr. Alfred Chocano, 
Guatemalan Chargé d'Affaires in Washing- 
ton, “was expelled from Nicaragua as a Com- 
rounist.” 

. I suggest that you look into this matter. 
If this information on the basis of your 
investigation is found to be factual, then 
it would appear to me that Mr. Chocano 
should be immediately notified by the ap- 
propriate authorities that he is persona non 
grata, In other words, in good old Ameri- 
canese, he should be given his walking 


papers. 

Pending the investigation, it is my belief 
that Mr. Chocano’s activities and travel 
should be properly curtailed and limited. 

I would appreciate hearing from you re- 
garding this matter. 

Sincerely, 
. ALBERT P. Morano, 
Member of Congress. 


Our Civil Liberties Need To Be Advertised, 
Not Apologized for, to Rest of the 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Madam President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial entitled “Our 
Civil Liberties Need To Be Advertised, 
Not Apologized for, to Rest of the World.” 
published in the Anderson (South Caro- 
lina) Independent of June 26, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Our Crvm. LIBERTIES NEED To Be ADVERTISED, 
Nor APOLOGIZED FOR, TO REST OF THE 
WORLD 


How the United States of America, with 
a form of government offering individual 
civil liberties unmatched anywhere in the 
world, has been placed on the defensive in 
this respect is a matter the historians will 
puzzle over. 

Communist propagandists have been 80 
successful, for example, in selling the colored 
peoples of the world the idea that racial per- 
socution is a full-time occupation with Amer- 
icans that the United States Supreme Court 
is moved to abrogate the liberties of mil- 
lions in order to offer mythical “equality” to 
Other millions. 

The Reds have taken the word“ 
tion” and used it to advantage. Why have 
we not made useful propaganda of the caste 
system that exists under communism, the 
total absence of civil liberties under Red re- 
gimes, the fact that colored people in the 
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United States have more liberty in one day 
than colored people under the Red banner 
enjoy in a lifetime? 

What are our civil liberties? The Friends 
of Public Schools of America furnished them 
in this outline: 

1. Right of the writ of habeas corpus. 

2. Protection against the passage of bills 
of attainder and ex post facto laws. 

3. Equality before the law by forbidding 
the creation of a titled class by prohibiting 
the Federal Government from granting titles 
of nobility. 

4. Right of speedy public trial in case of 
accusation of crime before an impartial jury 
at the place of commission of the crime. 

5. Freedom of religion, press, speech, as- 
sembly, and petition. 

6. Right to keep and bear arms for the 
national defense. 

7. Protection against the unlawful quar- 
tering of troops, 

8. Right to grand-jury indictment before 
trial for a crime, and to be confronted with 
witness, and to haye the compulsory proc- 
ess to obtain witnesses and the assistance 
of counsel to establish innocence. 

9. Protection against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, 

10. Protection against self-incrimination 
in any trial or the giving of testimony. 

11. Protection against being twice placed 
in jeopardy of life or limb for a single 
crime. 

12. Protection against cruel and unusual 
punishments and excessive bail. 

13. Right to just compensation for any 
property taken for public use. 

14, Right to trial by Jury in civil case. 

15. Protection against being deprived of 
life, liberty or property without due process 
of law. 

16. Protection against the impairment of 
the obligation of contracts by the States. 

17. Equal protection of the laws. 

18. Guarantee of a republican form of 
government in the State in which a citizen 
resides. 

19. Protection from slavery and involun- 
tary sefvitude except as punishment for 
crime. 

20. Protection from abridgement by the 
States of the privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the United States. 

21. Right to hold public office under the 
United States tf the citizen meets the statu- 
tory and constitutional qualifications. 

22. Right to freedom of entrance into and 
exit from a State. 

23. Protection from domestic yiolence and 
foreign invasion. 

24. Protection from the abridgement of 
the right to vote by a State on account of 
race or sex. 

Those are our 24 basic liberties. 

No other people can match the list. 

No other form of government can afford 
to offer such liberties. 

These are the American civil Uberties 
that need to be advertised, not apologized 
for, to the rest of the world. 


St. Louis Newspaper Guild Foresees 
Threat to Freedom of the Press in 
Trend Typified by Wiretapping Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 
Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
the information of the Members, I would 
like to submit for the Appendix of the 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a very thought- 
ful letter I have received from the presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Newspaper Guild, 
CIO, Mr. Jim Woods. The letter fol- 
lows: 

St. Lours NEWSPAPER GUILD, LOCAL 47, 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPER GUILD, CIO, 
St. Louis, Mo., June 14, 1954. 
Mrs. Jon B. SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSWOMAN SULLIVAN: ‘The 
executive committee of the St. Louis News- 
paper Gulld, which is an organization of over 
1,000 newspaper workers, living in Missouri 
and Illinois, has asked me to inform you of 
its strong opposition to any form of legis- 
lation to legalize wiretapping. 

Our union is unalterably opposed to com- 
munism or any other subversion of our 
American concept of democracy. We do not 
believe that the way to fight these forces of 
evil is by adopting their methods. 

Under communism or any other form of 
totalitarianism, the individual is without 
privacy or rights. On the other hand, the 
very basis of our democracy is the ion 
of the rights and privacy of the individual. 

We believe that we have far more to lose 
than to gain by driving an opening wedge 
into the right of individuals to privacy in 
their homes and conversations. It should be 
of small comfort to us that we might trap a 
few subversives by such methods while sub- 
verting the resistance of our citizens to in- 
fringements on the right of the individual to 
privacy. 

Those who would weaken our basic Amer- 
ican traditions of democracy on the grounds 
of security would lead us step by step away 
from those very rights we seek to keep se- 
cure. Today the police state might extend 
only to our private telephone conversa- 
tions, but tomorrow a degree of control of 
the press might be found necessary, and so 
on down the road to totalitarianism, 

We hope that you will use your influ- 
ence to prevent any growth of favor for such 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 
Jm Woops, President, 


Toward the Plebiscite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I have pend- 
ing before the Rules Committee a reso- 
lution creating a select committee to 
study and survey the relationship be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

The newspaper El Mundo, published 
in San Juan, P. R., is one of the world’s 
leading newspapers and without doubt 
is the best versed in our Latin American 
and South American relationships. The 
president and general manager of the 
paper, Ange] Ramos, has been recognized 
many times for his contribution to inter- 
American relations, 

There appeared in El Mundo on June 
18, 1954, an editorial which clarifies some 
of the misconceptions regarding the 
status of Puerto Rico and establishes fur- 
ther evidence of the need of a survey as 
suggested in my resolution. If the reso- 
lution cannot be considered during these 
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closing days of the 83d Congress, it should 
be high on the agenda of the 84th Con- 


gress. 
A translation of the editorial is as 


follows: 
‘TOWARD THE PLEBISCITE 

In an article in the current edition of For- 
eign Affairs, whose Spanish version in the 
writer's own words we published yesterday, 
Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin reiterates assertions 
which we consider unfounded and which 
cause us, as Puerto Ricans, serious concern. 

The article is a political argument endeav- 
oring to present the Commonwealth (Free 
Associated State) as the permanent and ideal 
solution of the political status of Puerto 
Rico. Rather than a plea in favor of the 
Commonwealth, it is an eulogy of that polit- 
ical status which Governor Mufoz-Marin 
holds is the only one considered, demanded, 
and cherished by the great majority of the 
people of Puerto Rico. 

Among other things, the Governor asserts 
that “81 percent of the voters of the island 
have declared that they do not ask independ- 
ence.” And further on, “the country is not 
for statehood—federated statehood that is— 
by 84 percent of the vote.” 

As he unfolds his argument, Mr. Mufioz- 
Marin takes pains to continue to give the im- 
pression that Puerto Rico has already re- 
jected the formula of statehood, so as not to 
pay Federal taxes, and also that of independ- 
ence, so as not to lose free trade with the 
United States. 

Mr. Mufioz-Marin insists in establishing 
the legend that we have had some sort of a 
plebiscite and that our people have deliber- 
ately and willfully rejected both statehood 
and independence. 

This assertion (this legend), if it Is be- 
lieved in the United States, and if, through 
repetition by a person in a position of au- 
thority, like the Government, gains accent- 
ance among many of our people, may bring 
countless difficulties and harm to our coun- 
try, in its political development toward a 
proper and worthy life. 

That is why we feel compelled to refute it 
today, as we refuted it some time ago, and as 
we shall continue disproving tomorrow, If 
this falsehood were to be repeated, jeopar- 
dizing our political future. 

The truth is that there has been no plebi- 
scite, no referendum, neither directed by our 
legislators nor provided for by the Congress 
of the United States. 

No plebiscite was the balloting over Act 
600 and over the constitution of Puerto 
Rico, for at all times before that balloting the 
people were advised that Act 600 and the 
constitution left the way open to any of the 
two classical solutions of the status, and even 
to others. 

And it was Mr. Mufioz-Marin himself who 
said this to the people and who now wants 
us to belleve that those ballotings meant a 
rejection of statehood and independence. 

In fact, many of those who favor statehood 
and some who favor independence voted for 
both measures (Act 600 and the constitu- 
tion). And these people belong to the three 
political parties now in the island. 

Also, among those who did not go to the 
polls, to vote on Act 600 and the constitu- 
tion, because they looked upon these as tem- 
porary measures, there were surely many who 
would have gone to the polls and cast their 
votes, one way or the other, had they be- 
lived, or had they had any reasons to believe, 
that the insular political status was being 
decided in a permanent way. 

It is not the same to vote or to abstain 
from voting over some temporary arrange- 
ments as it is to assume the responsibility 
of rejecting a definite political solution. 

On the other hand, one cannot regard as 
a plebiscite the general elections that have 
taken place later, for in them the voters 
have not responded to the question of po- 
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litical status, but only to party preferences, 
personalities, governmental projects, and the 
like. Within Mr. Munoz-Marin's own party 
there are voters who are for statehood or 
for independence, who follow their leader 
because of party discipline, but who would 
stand for one or the other solution, if they 
could vote freely in a plebiscite, not bound 
to party lines. 

We do not know why Mr. Mufioz Marin 
should fall down to twistings of history when 
he is quite able to use an unimpeachable 
procedure to try to prove his political argu- 
ment. 

Let the Puerto Rican voters freely select, 
away from party divisions, between state- 
hood, independence, and the commonwealth 
with its future developments, 

Let there be a plebiscite in which the voter, 
in full conscience and deliberation, knows 
that he is binding his own future and the 
future of his sons and of all his descendants. 

Thus, and only thus, we would have to 
accept the people’s decision, even if it were 
to follow the way of the commonwealth as 
a definite form of government, which, in our 
opinion, would be a mistake. 

Let the country have a really democratic 
chance to select with open eyes and a clear 
understanding of the consequences in all 
cases, 

On the other hand, we do not see why the 
Governor repeats in Foreign Affairs the same 
line of reasoning which we had already re- 
futed, to the point where he had to acknowl- 
edge very recently that the ways to statehood 
and to independence are still legally open, 
and that if another party comes to power 
there may be a change of direction in the 
policy over the status. 

The article in Foreign Affairs ls very ably 
written, and we are afraid that it may give 
the wrong impression of our situation to 
those who are not very well acquainted with 
our political history. 

That is why we wish to state once more, 
for the benefit of Puerto Ricans and conti- 
nentals, that Puerto Rico has rejected neither 
statehood nor independence, nor has it 
bound itself to follow for keeps the way of 
the free associated state. 


East Texas Cities Work Together To 
Develop Water Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the people of Texas are getting 
together to attack our water problems 
on a cooperative basis. A significant 
case in point may be seen in the recent 
meeting of representatives of three east 
Texas cities to discuss development of 
the area's water resources on a coopera- 
tive basis, 

A brief report of the meeting was re- 
cently published in the Daily Times- 
Herald of Dallas in the form of a special 
dispatch from Athens, where the meet- 
ing was held. I ask unanimous consent 
that the report be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ATHENS, June 24.—Development of east 
Texas water resources on a cooperative basis 
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and for joint benefit of the areas affected 
loomed ahead Thursday following a meeting 
by representatives of Athens, Tyler, and 
Dallas at the Cherokee Club here. r 

Melvin Sisk, Tyler Chamber of Commerce 
manager, said the group “recognized the wa- 
ter resources problem as the most important 
facing east Texas, and had agreed to work 
closely together for the mutual benefit of 
all concerned.” 

Mayor R. L. Thornton headed the Dallas 
delegation to the meeting, with the group 
planning an on-the-spot look at possible 
supply sites in east Texas. 

W. G. Vollmer, chairman of an advisory 
committee to the Dallas City Council, was 
another leader of that city's delegation. 

The Cherokee Club meeting was held 
Wednesday night and those attending the 
conference said the various watersheds of the 
area were discussed together with estimated 
amounts of runoff water available. 

Tyler's delegation, in addition to Mr. Sisk, 
included Z. J. Spruiell, chairman of the city 
commission; Wayne Whittington, president 
of the chamber of commerce, and others, 

Among the group representing Athens was 
Charles Hawn, chamber president; R. E. 
Cross, chamber manager, and T. D. Evans 
and A. P. Smith, bank presidents. 


Jesuit Editor's Answer Concerning Termi- 
nation of Relationship Between Federal 
Government and Indian Tribes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


or MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 1, I inserted in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a communication from the Rev- 
erend Francis J. Corley, S. J., of St. 
Louis, an outstanding Jesuit editor, 
whose magazine, Social Order, discusses 
and explores many of the most pressing 
social problems facing us today as a 
people and as a society. On June 14, I 
inserted in the Recor» a letter from the 
Honorable A. L. MrLLER, of Nebraska, 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, giving the history 
and the background of these activities. 
This letter was an answer to Father 
Corley’s remarks. 

Today, I wish to include in the Recorp 
a letter Father Corley has written me 
in which he expresses his gratitude to 
Congressman MILLER for the great 
courtesy and painstaking care with 
which he has discussed Father Corley's 
remarks, The letter is as follows; 

Instrrure or SOCIAL ORDER, 
St. Louis, Mo., June 21, 1954, 
Hon, Leonor K, SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSWOMAN SULLIVAN: It was 
good of you to send on a copy of Hon. A. L. 
MilLxn's letter concerning the background of 
efforts to terminate trust relationships be- 
tween the Federal Government and Indian 
tribes of the continental United States. 
Congressman MILLER'S review of our treat- 
ment of the Indians and of the difficulties 
under which they have lived since the ad- 
vent of the white man, while brief and selec- 
tive, suggests both the inequities of which 
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we have been guilty and the efforts we have 
made somewhat to redress the injustices. 

I sincerely hope that you and he will both 
believe that I raised no question about the 
integrity or the sincere good will toward the 
Indians on the part of himself or the other 
members of the two subcommittees. The 
evidence of the hearings on more than one 
of the so-called termination bills certifies to 
those qualities. But however admirable 
their good will, it is still justified to question 
the wisdom of the method they have chosen 
to resolve the present situation. 

These gentlemen are confronted with an 
extremely difficult problem and one largely 
not of their own making. The problem of 
the American Indian is historical. In part, 
the treatment accorded the Indians was an 
almost inevitable result of the tremendous 
expansive westward thrust of a rapidly grow- 
ing nation. Even if greed and ruthless dis- 
regard of human decency had not over- 
whelmed the Indians, the slower, natural 
spread of the American people would even- 
tually have accomplished the same result, 
albeit in somewhat more humane fashion. 
The Indians were simply pushed onward by 
violence, trickery, and occasional honest ne- 
gotiation until, beaten and subdued, they 
were gathered in pitiful moraines at the un- 
wanted edges of civilization, 

The treaties and the system of quasi- 
wardship under which the Indian tribes be- 
gan their reservation existence, as one by one 
they were subjugated, were probably the 
most satisfactory solution to the problem at 
the time. But it was clearly a temporary 
policy, and it was recognized as such so early 
as 1865. Not only was the treaty-wardship 
system a temporary policy; it was one that 
could not stand up before human greed. 
When the unwanted edges of civilization 
were discovered to have value—resources of 
lead, or zinc, or iron, or timber, or water, or 
agricultural worth, or oll—or, possibly, ura- 
nium, treaties and honor crumbled before 
the onslaught of the white man’s manifest 
destiny. Through two centuries the Indian 
has been robbed by ruthless violation of 
treaty after treaty. 

We thought the matter was settled in 1833, 
when most of our American Indians were 
herded onto the “great American desert.” 
President Jackson magnanimously an- 
nounced soon after: “The pledge of the 
United States has been given by Congress 
that the country destined for the residence 
of this people shall be forever secured and 
guaranteed to them.” But soon it was dis- 
Covered that the “great American desert” 
Was actually the immensely rich central 
Plains parts of which today constitute your 
and Congressman MILLER's congressional! dis- 
tricts, with fabulous potentials of mineral 
and soil. Again, as so many times before, In- 
dians were compelled to run before the ava- 
lanche of landhungry whites, and the home 
that was “perpetually secured and guar- 
anteed to them“ was callously ravaged. 

The treaty-wardship system was tempo- 
Tary, not merely because the whites would 
destroy their solemn pledges but also be- 
Cause, as Congressman MILLER points out in 
in his letter, it was recognized as early as 
1865 to be unsatisfactory. But the tragic 
fact is that we have continued that policy of 
expediency for almost 90 years after a Senate 
committee report urged the Congress “to 
surrender as soon as practicable the control 
of Indian affairs within every State to the 
State authorities.” And 90 years later we 
are little closer to civil autonomy for in- 
dividual Indians than we were then. 

The reason for our present situation is 
Partly the attitude of backing and filling 
which has characterized congressional han- 
dling of the Indian question. Long periods 
of neglect have been broken by sporadic 
attempts at solution by dissolution: solve 
the Indian problem by dissolving all ties 
with the Federal Government. Meantime 
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the ward program, which could only keep 
the Indians in civil and cultural minor staus, 
has dragged on. 

Congressman Mrurr would doubtless 
agree that the tenor of the 12 bills intro- 
duced in the present session of Congress 
differs from the legislative attempt to termi- 
nate Federal-Indian relations in, for exam- 
ple, 1923, chiefy in that the present bills 
attempt to handle the situation piecemeal 
rather than in a single, comprehensive 
statute. The fact that the Indians are lit- 
tle better prepared today for termination 
than they were at the time of the earlier 
attempt is at once a commentary on our 
unfortunate long-term Indian policy, an 
argument against passage of the present set 
of bills, and a poignant demonstration of 
the imperative need for careful revision of 
our present policy. Termination might be 
feasible today if the abortive attempt of 1923 
had been followed by a constructive policy 
of preparation and progressive relinquish- 
ment of Federal supervision. Unless some 
informed congressional leaders set about the 
task of formulating an intelligent program 
leading to orderly tremination, our descend- 
ants will be haggling about these same un- 
happy affairs a generation from today. 

It is evident, I think, that we are all agreed 
that the wardship under which the tribes 
have lived since consummation of the Indian 
treaties, however useful and even necessary 
it may have been at the outset, should long 
ago have been modified. But it does not 
follow that the modification should take the 
form of abrupt termination. 

At this point, I think I owe Congressman 
MILLER an explanation of the expression in 
my letter to which he takes exception; 
namely, my assertion that the action of the 
present Congress is “abrupt and secretive.” 
I definitely think it is abrupt; there has been 
no such orderly preparation for termination, 
The term “secretive” requires a bit of ex- 
planation. * * * It came as a distinct shock 
to learn, on May 18, that some, at least, of 
these bilis were on the Consent Calendar and 
that one of them had been passed 8 days 
earlier, I was alarmed at the prospect of 
these important bilis slipping through by 
unanimous consent. 

I hope I may be permitted to note, in fur- 
ther justification of my letter, that the term 
“swindle” was in no sense whatever attrib- 
uted to Members of the Congress. I firmly 
believed at the time—and still do—that some 
Members of Congress, and particularly the 
members of the subcommittees of both 
Houses, are sincerely convinced of their posi- 
tion in pushing for termination, but I also 
believe (1) that action on the termination 
bills at this time would be ill-considered, 
(2) that termination would put many In- 
dians at the mercy of swindlers, (3) that we, 
as a people, cannot countenance this, if only 
because our former policies toward Indian 
tribes have contributed significantly to their 
present cultural retardation. 

Obviously, this does not mean that past 
inept policies should be continued. But, 
by the same token, it gives us no warrant 
for sudden and unprepared termination of 
all protective relationships with persons 
whom we have kept in a position of de- 
pendence. Perhaps we can wash our hands 
of the Indian problem by “termination,” but 
we cannot thus wash it from our consciences 
or from the American scene. 

In this connection, I would like to refer 
to a remark by Senator FERGUSON in the ex- 
tremely brief debate on S: 2670 (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol, 100, May 10, 1954, p. 5913). 
The Senator said: 

“I have a feeling that one of the reasons 
why people have been saying that the In- 
dlans have not been able to take care of 
themselves as citizens is that the Indians 
have been under the domination of the Gov- 
ernment as wards of the United States. I 
believe they would be better off to have their 
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freedom the same as other Americans have, 
I think they would then immediately begin 
to become educated in our ways of life and 
soon become qualified to be citizens.” 

What Senator FERGUSON and the termina- 
tion bills propose is to inject the Indians into 
the full stream of American life without 
even the educational preparation afforded to 
aliens seeking citizenship. When we refiect 
that most aliens have been participants of 
cultures as complex as our own and that they 
are, consequently, better equipped with the 
social, economic, and political skills neces- 
sary for modern social living than are our 
Indians, we can realize somewhat more 
clearly how disastrous the proposed termi- 
nation policy may be. Unquestionably, the 
Indians, after termination would “then im- 
mediately begin to become educated in our 
ways of life * * Their education would 
be a bitter and crushing experience, and the 
human cost of such potentially catastrophic 
methods of education threaten to be tre- 
mendous. ` 

In his letter Congressman MILLER refers to 
the Inhuman and unjust treatment accorded 
other subject ethnic groups by other domi- 
nant nations. I freely admit that our treat- 
ment of the Indians in recent decades has 
not been so inhuman as the instances he cites 
(even though at an earlier era it was we who 
taught them, for instance, the art of scalp- 
ing). 80 far as I know, in fact, there haas 
been no physical mistreatment of our In- 
dians since the termination of the Indian 
wars. At the same time there has been 
serious injustice in the assignment of tribal 


lands and the exchange of miserable range 


or bad-lands areas for the rich agricultural 
and mineral territories which some Indian 
tribes had formerly inhabited. And there 
has been steady dereliction of duty through 
generations in dragging on the unhappy trust 
status, when we should have been working 
intelligently for its orderly dissolution. And 
we are now seriously considering the graver 
fault of welshing on the duties and walking 
out on the problems that are solely of our 
making. I am sure the Congressman docs 
not cite the faults of other peoples as justi- 
fication for our own. 

I have tried to make clear that I agree, by 
and large, with Congressman MILLER'S an- 
alysis of our past policies and of the present 
position of our American Indians. In this 
respect I do not overlook either the unhappy 
state of civil and human rights in some 
Indian tribal jurisdictions or the miserably 
apathetic condition of some Indian groups. 
Furthermore, I see nothing wrong with re- 
sistance to the proposed legislation because 
of apprehension. If I understand the Con- 
gressman's expression rightly, I think that 
would describe part of the basis for my po- 
sition quite accurately. I oppose the pro- 
posed legislation partly because I believe 
that a serious and historical point of equity 
is threatened and partly because I am per- 
suaded that enactment of the legislation 
would, in many instances, lead to unfortu- 
nate results. Apprehension ts, I submit, 
warranted. And I shall continue to be ap- 
prehensive until some more carefully con- 
sidered program of preparation and gradual 
release, formulated as the result of investi- 
gation, thought, and study by qualified per- 
sons, is made part of our termination policy 
for Indian groups. 

My opinion remains substantially un- 
changed that termination bills are not the 
solution to the problem. There should be a 
searching investigation that will determine 
not only the degree of acculturation which 
individual tribes and subgroups have at- 
tained but, more important still, the means 
by which retarded groups can be brought 
up to a cultural level that will make full- 
citizen status a genuine benefit for the In- 
dians and the rest of our people rather than 
a continued source of trouble and hardship. 
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May I ask you to express my gratitude to 
Congressman Mruter for the great courtesy 
and painstaking care with which he has dis- 
cussed my remarks. x 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
Francis J. Conlxx. S. J. 


Puget Sound Naval Shipyard Sets Speed 
Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
some time ago there was published in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a pledge by 
the workers of the Puget Sound Naval 
Shipyard at Bremerton, Wash., that they 
would exert every effort to speed the 
conversion of the aircraft carrier Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, now in drydock at 
Puget Sound. 

I take this occasion to congratulate 
the workers on the splendid job they 
have done and are doing. 

They went right to work, and quickly, 
more quickly in fact than ever has been 
done before, removed the armorplate of 
the carrier through a new process, a full 
5 weeks ahead of schedule. 

Not satisfied with this showing, the 
workers promised there would be no let- 
up in the efforts of the crews working 
on the conversion job and said they ex- 
pected to have the completed job ready 
for final inspection weeks before it was 
expected it could be done. 

It is a record of which the workers 
at the Puget Sound Naval Shipyard 
should be proud, and undoubtedly al- 
ready sets a pace which other shipyards 
will have to meet whenever it becomes 
necessary to modernize other fighting 
ships. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recor» an article entitled “Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt Worker Morale 
Batting 1,000 Percent,” appearing in the 
Salute, a publication by the Puget Sound 
Naval Shipyard, Bremerton, Wash., for 
Friday, June 11, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, 
as follows: 

“FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT” Worker Mo- 
RALE Bartrina 1,000 PercentT—Success or 
ARMOR PLATE REMOVAL Puts CONVERSION 
AHEAD 5 WEEKS 
Attention taxpayers, Navy Department, and 

all of its ships at sea: PSNS Is serving notice 

that Its pledge of a record-shattering con- 
version job on the Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt is not to be taken lightly. 

Stopping the skeptic cold in his tracks, 
production action sulted to the word has 
already manifested Itself in the dramatic 
success of a new procedure in armorpiate 
removal, the completion of which last week 
jumped the $40 million modernization job 
a full 5 weeks ahead of schedule. 

And there's no reason to believe this up- 
surge of waterfront and shop activity will 
lessen in tempo in the forthcoming weeks 
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and months. Lending credence to this 
observation is the terrific enthusiasm of Lt. 
Comdr. E. J. Bloom, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt ship superintendent. 

The commander was not spare in letting 
his feeling run the gamut of optimistic 
expression: 

“I've seen nothing before like the present 
spirit shown to date on the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt * * to me, the individual 
worker morale is at the highest peak I have 
known on a conversion job. 

“Master Walt Bruns’ riggers seemed to 
catch fire almost from the moment they 
started on the plate removals and believe 
me, the shop 11-26 multiple force of ship- 
fitters, chippers and calkers, burners and 
drillers were crowding them all the way.” 

Lieutenant Commander Bloom went on to 
explain that the armor-plate job was done 
on a split-shift basis to take advantage of as 
much daylight as possible and thereby assure 
maximum safety to the workers. 

One shift went on at 4a. m. in the morning 
knocking off at 12 noon to be followed up 
by the next force which worked until 8 p. m. 

“You know,” Lieutenant Commander 
Bloom said, "I heard it bandied about that 
the two shifts were all but taking bets on 
which one could drop the most plates in the 
least time * * but don't quote me.” 

The Franklin Delano Roosevelt superin- 
tendent thought that the removal of the 
sponsons would be completed by today 
thereby allowing rip-out work to get under 
way in full swing. 

„ * > > . 

True, the Antietam was the first Navy car- 
rier to sport the angle addition, but the deck 
was sdded without the many modifications 
that accompanied the Shangri-La job which 
includes elevator changes, the rearrangement 
and finishing-off of spaces below. The canted 
deck was Installed on the Antietam on more 
or less of a trial basis, subsequent testing 
more than justifying the deck’s addition to 
other conversions, 

Before winding up on the Shangri-La, not 
to be overlooked is the immediate laying of 
steel decking on the flight deck landing 
area. 

The Lexington, currently about 18 percent 
completed, has her new blisters, a new bow 
and the beginning of her canted deck as 
production gains to date. Island modifica- 
tions are under way as is the enlarging of her 
gas tanks. There are at this time about 
2.100 men working on CVA-16 Jobs, ship and 
shop, 


Conference Report, Defense Appropria- 
tions, Construction of Senate Amend- 
ment 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
particular amendment, as I understand 
it, is a floor amendment offered in the 
other body. It was inserted after the 
chairman of the Senate subcommittee 
received a letter from the Defense De- 
partment, which is in the Recorp for 
June 17, pointing out that because Con- 
gress stated its intent that no money in 
the Post Office Department appropria- 
tion bill should be used for payment of 
commercial air transport of military mail 
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between the United States and foreign 
countries, the Defense Department 
should be authorized to make payments 
for this purpose. 

The Deputy Comptroller of the De- 
fense Department stated: 

A quick review of the authority to reim- 
burse the Post Office Department or to hire 
commercial carriers for this purpose indi- 
cates that the Department of Defense does 
not have authority to make such payments 
for the transportation of this personal mail. 


During the consideration of the con- 
ference report on the Post Office appro- 
priation bill on May 19, the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD], chair- 
man of the subcommittee, said this at 
page 6473: 

Mr, Speaker, may I also say with reference 
to an inquiry just propounded by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. HESELTON], asking it there are any 
funds in the Post Office appropriation for 
the new fiscal year for the payment for 
commercial air transportation of military 
mail by the United States and foreign coun- 
tries, the answer is in the negative. There 
are no funds for this purpose in this bull. 
The Post Office Department delivers mall to 
the various APO offices in our country, such 
as New York and San Francisco, and the 
responsibility from there on rests with the 
Defense Establishment, 


This amendment as it appears In here 
I think might be distorted through a 
misconstruction. Usually military mail 
tendered by the Defense Department or 
by the Post Office Department to com- 
mercial carriers would have to be paid 
for at the rate set for the Post Office 
Department by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. In the Atlantic run, for example, 
this restriction in the Senate amend- 
ment might be thought to mean that the 
Post Office would have to pay prevailing 
rates set by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
at 85 cents per ton-mile and the Defense 
Department would have to reimburse the 
Post Office Department at that same rate 
of 85 cents per ton-mile. However, I 
understand that a number of offers have 
been made to the Defense Department 
for daily service on the European Chan- 
nel at rates of only 25 cents per ton-mile. 
Use by the Defense Department of com- 
mercial air carriers at this low rate in- 
stead of the high rate, on the European 
Channel alone at present volume, would 
Save the Defense Department approxi- 
mately $8,000 per day. Certainly that 
would be an important and highly de- 
sirable economy. 

I sincerely trust the conferees feel as 
the gentleman from New Jersey IMr. 
CanFieLp] and I felt, that this matter 
had been clearly established as sound 
policy in the Post Office Department bill. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HESELTON, I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. This section became 
necessary due to the action which we 
have taken in separating subsidies for 
mail. When that arose there was no 
provision for the carrying of the air mail 
to and from the service men scattered 
throughout the world. 

This is merely authorization to the De- 
fense Department to use available funds 
for that purpose under agreements with 
the Post Office Department; and, of 
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course, we expect the Post Office Depart- 
ment to get this mail carried in the most 
expeditious manner and at the lowest 
possible rate of pay. 

Mr. HESELTON. Also, Mr. Chair- 
man, you would expect the Defense De- 
partment to do the same thing. 

Mr, SCRIVNER. And, of course, 
under existing law which the Post Office 
Department would have to comply with. 
But I still believe, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has expressed, that it can 
be done at a reasonable rate. 

Mr. HESELTON. I should add in fair- 
ness that there may be some of the routes 
where there is simply not enough mail to 
compensate for a special service at the 
low rate, but on the Atlantic run particu- 
larly there is adequate quantity to justify 
the low rate and I am anxious that any 
doubt be cleared up now. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts for raising the 
question so it could be cleared up on the 
floor. 


The Tomahawking of Bonneville 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a succinct, 
factual article entitled “The Tomahawk- 
ing of Bonneville,” written by Richard 
L. Neuberger, a member of the State 
Senate of Oregon, and published in the 
Progressive magazine for July 1954, re- 
garding the matter which has just been 
discussed on the floor of the Senate this 
afternoon. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue TOMAHAWKING OF BONNEVILLE 
By Richard L. Neuberger 

PORTLAND, ORrEG.— Few Government agen- 
cies have done so much for an American 
Tegion as the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion has done for the Pacific Northwest. It 
generated electricity to light farms. It made 
possible the only time when the Northwest's 
gain in industrial payrolls exceeded the na- 
tional average. It increased the use of power 
in nearly every home in the States of Wash- 
ington and Oregon. In one mighty leap, it 
brought the essential lumber business from 
the age of the donkey-engine to the age of 
kilowatts. And, during Bonneville’s first 
decade of operation, the region it served ex- 

erlenced the greatest population gain of 
its entire colorful history. 

Today, the agency that accomplished all 
this is in virtual ruins. The zeal and spirit 
of its staff have been shattered. Key em- 
Ployees have resigned or been fired. Bonne- 
ville appropriations have been gutted. The 
authority of the agency, has been curtailed. 
Essential transmission lines have been sold 
at bargain-basement rates to private utility 
companies. The preference clause, by which 
Bonneville received orders from Congress to 
Serve primarily, the general public, has been 
do whittled down through executive decrees 
that it is now the utility corporations which 
Ect preferential treatment. 
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“Where once we planned for a better, 
brighter Northwest,” said one Bonneville 
engineer, “all we do now is read light 
meters.” 

Yet the original Bonneville Act, passed 
16 years ago, was designed for the develop- 
ment of the Northwest's vast power re- 
sources in the interest of all the people. 
Far-sighted men—Senators Norris of Ne- 
braska, Bone of Washington, McNary of Ore- 
gon, La Follette of Wisconsin, Representa- 
tive Pierce of Oregon—had a part in its 
drafting. 

This original Bonneville Act, put on the 
statute books with President Roosevelt's sig- 
nature, has never been changed. How, then, 
has the whole purpose of the agency been 
distorted? By what route has the present 
administration circumvented Congress to 
transform Bonneville from an agency de- 
voted to public benefits into an agency, 
catering to special and private benefits? 

The formula is important for the Ameri- 
can people to know, because the present re- 
gime may try it elsewhere in the control of 
other natural resources. The technique is to 
change personnel, cut funds, and issue exec- 
utive orders. 

In April of this year Secretary of Inte- 
rior Douglas McKay, former Governor of 
Oregon, gave a vivid demonstration of the 
technique. He signed an order revoking the 
authority of Bonneville to be the market- 
ing agent for all projects, now or hereafter 
constructed in the drainage basin of the Co- 
lumbia River. This meant that Bonne ville's 
staff no longer could advocate the erection 
of a dam like Hells Canyon, on a site craved 
by the absentee-dominated Idaho Power Co. 
If Bonneville is not the marketing agent for 
these projects, the preference clause will fail 
to apply—and a recent article in the busi- 
ness section of the New York Times reported 
that elimination of the preference clause 
has become the chief goal of the private 
power companies. The language of the Bon- 
neville preference clause explains why the 
companies welcome any Executive order 
which modifies it: 

“The Administrator shall, in disposing of 
electric energy, give preference and priority 
to public and cooperative agencies * * » 
and to organizations of citizens not organ- 
ized for profit but primarily for the purpose 
of supplying electric energy to their mem- 
bers as nearly as possible at cost.” 

But new Executive orders might call for 
compliant officials. Trus, the faces at Bon- 
neville had to be changed, too. 

Dr. Paul J. Rayer, former chairman of the 
Ilinois State Commerce Commission, be- 
came Bonneville’s Administrator in 1939, 
When he arrived in the Northwest, the aver- 
age number of kilowatt-hours of electricity 
used per customer in the region was 1,467 
and the prevailing price for each kilowatt- 
hour was 2.55 cents. By 1953 the average 
usuage per customer was 5,632 kilowatt- 
hours, and the toll for each kilowatt-hour 
was 1.34 cents. During this period the out- 
put of the Bonneville Power Administration 
soared from 1,099,000,000 kilowatt-hours to 
16,381,000,000, 

™ 

This Government operation was a colossal 
financial success during Raver's tenure; in 
those years Bonneville collected $315 million 
in gross revenues. This added up to a sur- 
plus of nearly $100 million after all operating 
expenses had been paid and after that por- 
tion of the dams allocated to hydroelectricity 
had been amortized over a 50-year repayment 
schedule, at interest of 2½ to 3 percent. 

One might think this performancé by Ra- 
ver deserved continuation. But after Mc- 
Kay became Secretary of the Interior, reports 
constantly filtered out of Washington that 
Raver’s days as Administrator were num- 
bered. Raver had urged construction of 
Hel's Canyon Dam as u Federal undertaking, 
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and this made him anathema to eertain 
power corporations. ` 

McKay never asked directly for Raver's 
resignation because the Administrator had 
a wide following. But some of the McKay 
policies were intolerable, and Raver left the 
agency he had built. He now is superintend- 
ent of Seattle's municipally owned ‘city- 
light system. 

In place of Raver, McKay named Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Pearl, 60, of Washington State Col- 
lege. The new Administrator seen flew his 
fiag and, so far as public power was con- 
cerned, it contained only a skull and cross- 
bones. Pearl had been on the job less than 
2 weeks when he expressed his approval of 
abandoning the great Hells Canyon damsite 
on the Oregon-Idaho boundary to the Idaho 
Power Co. The Administrator made up his 
mind even before some of his own subor- 
dinates had testified on the engineering facts 
at issue in the controversy. 

During its years of expansion and progress, 
the Bonneville agency had aggressively 
sought additional dams on the Columbia, 
the continent’s greatest power waterway. 
Power companies resented this Federal yard- 
stick which compelled -them to hold down 
rates. Indeed, the leading private utilities 
in the Northwest had confidently predicted, 
in a 1946 report aimed to stop further Gov- 
ernment power projects, a surplus of 950,000 
kilowatts for the region by 1950. The report 
had its influence on Congress, although it 
turned out to be wrong. 

By 1950 the Northwest, far from having a 
surplus of kilowatts, was caught in a des- 
perate shortage. The utilities had sold the 
region short. Their propaganda had been 
decisive in blocking Hells Canyon and other 
needed projects. Nevertheless, Under Secre- 
tary of the Interior Ralph Tudor, principal 
McKay henchman in the knifing of the Fed- 
eral power program, announced in Decem- 
ber 1953: “Bonneville will no longer push 
for development of power resources, which 
shall be left more to agencies both public 
and private of the communities concerned.” 
By removing the National Government from 
the field of power development, Tudor was 
virtually inviting the utilities to take over. 

In such an atmosphere, the tomahawking 
of Bonneville was inevitable. 

When a public utility district or rural-elec- 
tric coop negotiates with Bonneville for 
energy today, it does so individually, but the 
private utilities in the region bargain as a 
group. As a result, Bonneville rates to the 
power companies actually are lower than to 
the public agencies, although the law still 
orders Bonneville to give preference and pri- 
ority to public agencies. 

Farmers’ coops now pay Bonneville ap- 
proximately 3.5 mills for each kilowatt-hour 
of juice; public power districts pay 2.9 mills, 
and the private utilities 2.2 mills. Bonne- 
ville can cancel contracts with public agen- 
cies by giving advance notice of 18 months, 
Power companies must receive 4 years’ notice. 
Moreover, Bonneville no longer accepts util- 
ity responsibility with respect to its public 
contracts. This means it does not guaran- 
tee extra power to take care of the normal 
growth of these systems—a grim matter for 
rural coops with no generating sources of 
their own. 

Between 1939 and 1948, the low-cost 
sold by Bonneville helped to bring about a 
329 percent gain in manufacturing payrolls 
in Oregon and Washington, as contrasted 
with a national gain of 284 percent, This 
reversed the usual trend in a region which 
has lived by exploiting raw materials rather 
than processing finished products. 

Although the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington still desperately need more employ- 
ment, Bonnevilie has committed 1,500,000 
kilowatts of future power to the private util- 
ities. These agreements specify that the 
power cannot be sold to any new industry 
using more than 10,000 kilowatts. Nor can 
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existing industries be allocated that amount 
of energy. Public agencles also must accede 
to these limitations. Payroll expansion has 
thus been chocked off in the Northwest. 

When the Republicans came into control 
of the National Government last year, the 
piecemeal dismemberment of the Bonneville 
grid network began. First to be severed was 
the strategic line from Redmond across the 
high Oregon uplands to Klamath Falls. This 
230,000-volt backbone transmission artery, 
partly constructed and partly consisting of 
equipment on the ground, was sold to the 
California-Oregon Power Co. for cost—about 
25 million. The matter was not even 
broached to Congress. 

The deal took place In the cozy precincts 
of the Senate Interior Appropriations Sub- 
committee. Before the public realized what 
was up, the transfer of the line from the 
Government to the utility corporation was 
settled. 
Oregon's old guard, Senator Guy CORDON in 
expediting the transaction. 

Both men heralded the private sale as a 
magnificent “break” for the taxpayers. A 
short time later, the California-Oregon 
Power Co, was granted a 16 percent rate In- 
crease by a McKay-appointed utility com- 
missioner at the State capital, and the taking 
over of the Federal line was one of the rea- 
sons necessitating this huge boost. Not only 
are light-users at Klamath Falls paying out 
of their pockets for the line, but the com- 
pany controls the system, thus assuring it- 
self a continued monopoly by keeping public 
power out of the area. 

Reduced appropriations also have played 
a substantial role in the handeuffing of 
Bonneville. Senator Warne L. Morse, Ore- 
gon's spectacular Independent, has shown 
that the Eisenhower budget reduced the pre- 
vious Truman budget allocations for Bon- 
neville, and the Republican Congress has 
failed even to grant the Eisenhower requests. 
The cuts have hit particularly hard at the 
power-marketing section, which helped to 
plan the vital aluminum industry and to 
urge construction of Hell's Canyon, These 
activities did not please the power companies. 

m 

I have been familiar with the Bonneville 
agency since it began. During most of its 
life, it was full of men and women who, 
following Horace Greeley's advice, wanted to 
grow up with the country. Today, most of 
these people have lost their zeal. Their fires 
are banked. Some are terrified. Many of the 
ablest technicians are scattered far and wide. 
Many Northwesterners are worrled. They 
realize low-cost power is the region’s only 
hope for further development, because the 
Northwest lacks oil and coal and natural 
gas. Tumbling water is the sole industrial 
fuel. 

Indignation over the whittling down of 
Bonneville is so prevalent in the Northwest 
that the Republican National Committee 
rushed McKay to Oregon recently for a $2,500 
radio and TV show defending his policies. 
McKay pulled a bunny out of the hat in the 
form of adyocating Libby Dam on the Koo- 
tenal River in Montana. He didn't tell his 
listeners three things: (1) that Libby cannot 
be constructed until prolonged negotiations 
are completed with Canada over the flood- 
ing of land in British Columbia, (2) that 
the Eisenhower administration tried to 
scuttle the Libby project in 1953 by having 
it specifically deauthorized by Congress, and 
(3) that Libby Dam la proposed in the same 
Army engineers’ 308 Report, which McKay 
has totally rejected with respect to the high 
Federal dam at Hell's Canyon. 

This spring E. B. MacNaughton, lifelong 
Republican and chairman of the board of 
Portland's First National Bank, reviewed for 
the annual convention of Oregon lumbermen 
what had happened to Bonneville. “I can't 
understand Douglas McKay,” sald McNaugh- 
ton. “It'sa pity. He seems to have forgotten 
he ever came from the West.” 


Secretary McKay collaborated with ` 
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Support for Administration’s Farm-Price 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
appended hereto article from the New 
York Times of June 28, 1954: 

PRICE SUPPORTS IN AMERICAN MYTHOLOGY 

(By Edward H. Collins) 


The administration of President Elsen- 
hower has been in office now for a little 
less than a year and a half. A year and a 
half is not a very long span of time; yet in 
this brief period the administration has 
already proved that it possesses one very im- 
portant attribute. It has demonstrated that 
it isn’t easily frightened by the kind of 
slogans and superstitions that are the buga- 
boo of the timid politician, 

The administration may be said to have 
served notice to this effect first in connection 
with price controls. Had the President ac- 
cepted the advice of politics-conscious price 
control authorities, the American free-price 
system would still, no doubt, be limping 
around on crutches. But Mr. Eisenhower 
had his own theory about how the price 
problem should be tackled. In the Wash- 
ington of January 1953, that theory must 
have seemed either highly eccentric or pre- 
posterously naive, 

At any rate, the new occupant of the White 
House promptly shattered a generation of 
precedent by taking the case out of the hands 
of the politicians and handing it over to the 
economists, The diagnosis was unanimous. 
Aside from an incipient neurosis, they agreed, 
there was nothing wrong with the patient 
that couldn't be accounted for by its pro- 
longed and unnecessary rellance on crutches. 


TRIMMING THE BUDGET 


In the case of the budget the administra- 
tion was to demonstrate again that, while 
there was no way it could avold inheriting 
the problems of its predecessor, it drew the 
line at accepting the latter's evaluation of 
those problems or its prescriptions for soly- 
ing them, - 

In introducing his original budget for fiscal 
1954, Mr. Truman declared: “The recom- 
mended estimates reflect our constant effort 
to adjust expenditure programs to make sure 
they are at the minimum level consistent 
with our national objectives.” 

But the new administration, it was soon 
clear, had definite ideas of its own as to just 
what constituted a serious effort “to adjust 
expenditure programs to national objectives.” 
It was not long before the results began to be 
visible, By August, expenditures had been 
cut back from the originally estimated 
$77.9 billion to $71.4 billion. The January, 
1954, revision saw them reduced further to 
$70.9 billion, and it now locks as though 
the final figure might be in the general 
vicinity of $70 billion—a reduction of nearly 
$8 billion. 

SUPPORTS AND SUICIDE 


Despite the vote of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee on Thursday, there ts good 
reason to believe that before many weeks 
have passed we may see another of the “self- 
eviderrt truths” of the politicos relegated to 
the limbo of discredited superstitions, That 
is the theorem, which the farm bloc has 
sought diligently to popularize, that for the 
administration to abandon high, rigid price 
supports would be to commit political sul- 
cide, 


The rigid price-support program has never 
been defensible on economic grounds, and 


~ 
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not even President Truman's own economic 
advisers pretended that it was. And now, 
with the evidence steadily piling up before 
its eyes, even the public is beginning to 
realize the enormity of this calculated as- 
sault on common sense. 

It is also beginning to understand, at long 
last, that this is not a farm policy in the 
sense that it is a policy from which all farm- 
ers benefit, but a policy conducted for the 
benefit of a strongly organized minority in 
the upper farm income brackets, at the ex- 
pense of the many in the lower brackets. 

These are the considerations that have 
compelled advocates of rigid supports to 
fall back on the present appeal to the 
fears of the politically timid. This cam- 
paign derives from a very simple formula. 
It is 1 part bluff and 1 part plain, old-fash- 
loned misrepresentation, 

In a recent issue of The Wall Street 
Journal, Albert Clark assembled statistics on 
the coming midterm congressional elections, 


` which added up to a complete refutation of 


the farm bloc’s slogan, of rigid price sup- 
ports or political self-destruction.” It 
showed that (1) almost all the Republican 
Seats in the House that could be classified as 
doubtful were in nonfarm areas where the 
high price support label would be a liability 
rather than an asset; that (2) most of the 
doubtful Democratic seats were also in the 
urban category, and (3) that States that pro- 
duced the basic crops (the theoretical 
beneficiaries of high-level supports) either 
were traditionally Democratic States or were 
States whose Republican Representatives 
could be dislodged only by a major political 
upheaval. 

So much for the bluff part of the formula. 
Now a word about the other ingredient tn 
this concoction—misrepresentation. The 
whole campaign rests to a large degree on 
what purports to be a valid syllogism, which 
runs as follows: 

(1) President Truman's surprise reelection 
im 1948 was made possible by the farm vote; 
(2) the President symbolized the issue of 
high price supports versus flexible supports; 
(3) therefore, the smart thing to do iş to 
string along with rigid price supports if you 
want to be elected. 

To understand how the advocates of rigid 
supports have got as much mileage as they 
have out of this spurious argument, it is 
necessary to face up to one obvious fact 
about the American public, however dis- 
illusioning this may be. That fact Is that 
political party platforms are not regarded 
by the public as must reading. Otherwise, 
it would have known that, unless Mr. Tru- 
man was running on some other party’s 
Platform in 1948, he was running on a plat- 
form that committed him, under specifica- 
tion number one of farm policy, to a per- 
manent system of flexible price supports. 


Texas Ranchmen and Bankers Work 
Together for Soil Conservatior 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


or TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, landowners and bankers in Texas 
have become accustomed to working to- 
gether in the cause of soil conservation. 

Recently, the Texas Bank & Trust Co. 
of Dallas, one of our progressive bank- 
ing institutions, and the Menard Soil 
Conservation District, attended a bank- 
ers’ range field tour, and the bankers 
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had an opportunity to hear at first hand 
the ranchman’s view of soil conserva- 
tion. 

A report of the field tour is published 
in the June issue of Soil and Water 
magazine, official publication of the 
Texas Soil Conservation District super- 
visors. I ask unanimous consent that 
the report be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It's not often that a group of ranchmen 
get to lecture to bankers. But they got 
their chance recently at a bankers’ range 
field tour on the John M. Treadwell ranch 
near Fort McKavett. 

About 110 people attended the field dey, 
sponsored jointly by the Texas Bank & Trust 
Co., of Dallas, and the Menard Soil Conserva- 
tion District. An estimated 25 percent were 
bankers or bank directors from widely scat- 
tered parts of the west Texas range country. 

Several ranchmen speakers, all of them 
Supervisors in various soil conservation dis- 
tricts, gave the ranchman’s viewpoint on 
soil conservation. 

H. C. Noelke, Jr., of Sheffield declared: 

“Too much of the range's wealth has been 
mined and placed in the bank. It may look 
good on the bank books, but how will it 
lock to the next generation?” 

Noelke, widely known as a breeder of 
registered Rambouilllet and Corriedale sheep, 
gaid sheep and cattle breeders already have 
developed livestock that have a much greater 
potential production than they can obtain 
on ranges of the rundown condition most 
common nowadays in west Texas. 

O. B. Harkey, ranching 6 miles southwest 
of San Saba, stressed. the value of range 
management in flood control. 

“In my lifetime,” he declared, “I've seen 
six major floods on the San Saba River. 
However, my grandfather was one of the 
earliest settlers there, and for forty-odd 
years he never knew of a flood in that coun- 
try. The floods have come since 1900, along 
with depletion of the range.” 

In its original native condition, he asserted, 
the range in the San Saba River watershed 
absorbed the rainfall and prevented accumu- 
lation of enough runoff water to create floods. 

Fred T. Earwood, Sonora ranchman and 
Woo) warehouseman, said the value of careful 
range management really came home to him 
when he first began work as a woo) ware- 
houseman 24 years ago. He said he found 
that Invariably the overstocked ranch pro- 
duces the poorest clip ot wool, unless the 
Tanchman has done an expensive job of 
livestock feeding. 

“We send American boys to fight for this 
land, and at the same time we as fts cus- 
todians are allowing it to wash and blow 
away,” he declared. 

John Royal, Menard ranchman, said many 
People erroneously consider soil conservation 
districts to be part of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

“They are not Federal agencies,” he said. 
“They are as much a part of the State gov- 
ment as the county commissioners’ court and 
the school board.” 

Treadwell's ranch is a splendid example 
Of the results of moderate stocking. Al- 
though it has had below-normal rainfall 
the last several years, it has retained a very 
bod stand of grass. Treadwell concen- 
trates mostly upon winter use, grazing by 
“ld-crop lambs, which are sold in spring. 
His ranch is very lightly stocked through 
the summer growing season. 

And many bankers used to seeing ranges 
as bare as a linoleum-covered floor really 
bot an eyeful of green grass there. 
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Democracy and Educational Ideals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by His Excellency the Honor- 
able Gaganvihari L. Mehta, Ambassador 
of India to the United States, at the 80th 
commencement of Fisk University, May 
31, 1954: 

Mr. President, graduates of Fisk University, 
Jadies and gentlemen, I am sensible of the 
high privilege of this invitation to deliver 
the commencement address at your univer- 
sity. I have been to several educational 
centers In this country and have had the 


honor of meeting their authorities and stu- 


dents and of addressing them. I appreciate 
all the more the honor done to me by your 
university which has made an outstanding 
contribution to higher education in this part 
of the country. Let me at the outset offer 
my congratulations to the graduating class of 
the year on the successful completion of their 
studies and wish you all a bright and frult- 
ful career in the future, In an effort to 
make myself familiar with various aspects 
of life in this country, I visited Harlem some 
months ago and brought back vidid recol- 
lections of the kindness which was shown to 
me by its residents; your courtesy and cor- 
diality have made my visit to Fisk University, 
£o far as I am concerned, another memorable 
occasion. 

This is a historic occasion as well, because 
I come here at a time when, through a 
momentous decision, the Supreme Court of 
the United States has decided to end segre- 
gation in American schools, The echoes of 
this judgment have reverberated not only 
across this vast country but also through- 
out the world, and have generated forces 
which will have far-reaching effects. The 
intimate connection between a democratic 
ordering of society and educational ideals 
has always been recognized, but it is sig- 
nificant how this forms the kernal of the 
judgment which the nine judges of the Su- 
preme Court pronounced. “Education,” said 
Chief Justice Warren, “is the very founda- 
tion of good citizenship. Today, it is a prin- 
cipal instrument in awakening the child to 
cultural values, in preparing him for later 
professional training, and in helping him to 
adjust normally to his environment. In 
these days it is doubtful that any child may 
reasonably be expected to succeed in life 
if he is denied the opportunity of an edu- 
cation. Such an opportunity, where the 
State has undertaken to provide it, is a right 
which must be made available to all on equal 
terms.” This weighty pronouncement has 
an far beyond the immediate issue. 
It translates into practice the ideal of social 
equality, which is the foundation of de- 
mocracy. 
I believe it was James Russell Lowell who 
once observed that the destiny of America 
was practically settled when it was decided 
to make education in this country not only 
common but compulsory. What we see today 
is a direct consequence of that revolution- 
ary process. Once again, an educational ideal 
is gradually working toward social and eco- 
nomic equality through the conscience of an 
awakened nation. 

And yet, unfortunately, customs are known 
to fight stiff rearguard action; they die hard, 
and, aided by the inertia of human nature, 
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blunt the edge of reforms and impede pro- 
gressive legislation. Caste systems, whether 
based on social order as in this country or on 
so-called religions precepts as in my own, do 
not disappear merely because they have been 
legally outlawed; they change because their 
injustice and iniquity stand exposed and 
make it difficult for people to accept them 
any longer. This does not mean that legis- 
lation has no value, for good laws do help 
social reform and by means of punitive sanc- 
tions break down the resistance of the re- 
actionary and the pusillanimous. They also 
give momentum to the ground swell of revo- 
lution which keeps working silently in all 
societies. 

Perhaps I can illustrate this point by an 
example from my own country. The consti- 
tution of India which was adopted in 1950 
provides for abolition of the age-old practice 
of “untouchability.”. This was the culmina- 
tion of a long and arduous crusade of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi during which he stressed that we 
could not claim freedom from foreign dom- 
ination and exploitation if we ourselves prac- 
ticed the same humilitating tyrannies on the 
less privileged members of our own commu- 
nity. The so-called “untouchables” now oc- 
cupy positions of importance such as minis- 
terships in the Federal as well as state gov- 
ernments; they are equal and honored mem- 
bers of our legislatures and national services. 
They are free to enter temples and clubs and 
schools and places of common resort, from 
which they were till recently barred, Legisla- 
tive and administrative measures are being 
taken in regard to education and Government 
service so as to help them make up for lost 
opportunities. And yet, in spite of all that we 
are dolng to root out this evtl, I do not 
claim that “untouchability” has been pan- 
ished from India; it still lurks in several 
places; it still has allics in irrational preju- 
dice and threatened privilege and unreflect- 
ing conservatism. But the Government of 
my country is determined not to give it any 
quarter and our Parliament has under con- 
sideration legislation which specifically de- 
tails offenses against the citizens’ right to 
freedom of worship and association, and 
makes any exercise of ostracism in these 


_ spheres punishable by heavy fines or im- 


prisonment or both. All this shows that 
the first successful battle in the domain of 
social reform does not necessarily insure 
a final triumph; the initial assault has to 
be followed by much hard and patient work 
and the victory of law which is the victory 
of reason has to be strengthened by educa- 
tion, public opinion, and cooperaitve en- 
deavor. The struggie for freedom and equal- 
ity, for sweetness and light, for tolerance 
and harmony, is an unending struggle 
which gives point to the observation that the 
history of the human race is the “martyrdom 
of man.” 

Democracy demands for its maintenance 
eternal vigilance; such vigilance is essential 
not only in the sphere of government but in 
the sphere of ideals and of moral values as 
well. As an ancient country, we know only 
too well that nations do not continue to exist 
without effort on peaks of civilization once 
achieved; they slide down into the darkness 
of the valley and have to begin the painful 
ascent over and over again. Take the field 
of education, in which our traditions are as 
old as our recorded history. In the Vedic 
times a child was supposed to have a sym- 
bolic “second birth” when he was initiated 
into knowledge by his preceptor. Our an- 
cient teachers conducted school in slyvan 
surroundings under the spreading branches 
of shady trees. The beauty, the simplicity, 
and the auterity of this tradition for a sub- 
tropical country like India was realized by 
Poet Tagore when he revived it by establish- 
ing his well-known outdoor university called 
the Shantineketan. In ancient days pupils 
stayed in the houses of their teachers for a 
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period of 12 years, which were considered 
sufficient for a knowledge of the basic texts; 
to obtain a complete mastery, they often 
spent their whole lives in the ashrams of 
their preceptors. There were neither fees nor 
examinations, and women had the same fa- 
cilities for acquiring knowledge as men. 

In ancient India schools for elementary 
education were established in the villages 
and were generally attached to places of re- 
ligious worship. In course of time, and un- 
der the impact of Buddhism, great universi- 
ties were established in India whose fame 
was known through the the civilized world 
and to which scholars, braving unimagina- 
ble hardships, came from all parts of Asia. 
Between the 4th and the lith centuries, 
A. D., we had universities at Taxlla, Mathura, 
Nalanda, Valabhi, Jagaddala, Mithila, Nadia, 
Odantapuri, and several others. Of these, 
Nalanda, because of the full accounts left by 
Chinese scholars who studied there, is per- 
haps the most famous. Established around 
the 4th century, and, therefore, antedating 
Padua, Paris, and Oxford by several hundred 
years, Nalanda had attained in the 5th cen- 
tury a schlastic preeminence unusual in its 
own day and rarely excelled since then. Its 
majestic buildings, constructed out of the 
endowments of merchants and kings, were, 
some of them, 6 stories high, and housed a 
total of 8,500 scholars and 1,500 members of 
the faculty. You will appreciate that they 
had achieved an enviable teacher-pupil ratio. 
Hiuen Tsang tells us that a hundred different 
subjects were taught to as many different 
classes every day and that not only was no 
fee charged from the alumni but they were 
also given, free of charge, clothes, food, bed- 
ding, and medicine. On top of it all, the 
affairs of the university were managed demo- 
cratically by the entire body of the students. 

But more important than the mechanics 
of its operation were the ideals this educa- 
tion sought to achieve. One of our ancient 
sayings proclaims, “True learning is that 
which liberates”; that is, it frees one's mind 
in pursuit of the true, the good, and the 
beautiful. Through an intimate and perva- 
sive contact between the teacher and the 
student, the education aimed at the forma- 
tion of good habits and the perfection of 
character. One of the ancient texts puts the 
matter succinctly by saying that the teach- 
er by drawing the pupil within himself as in 
a womb gives him a new birth.” Although, 
because of the physical circumstances of the 
age, memorizing and a strict intellectual reg- 
imen were undoubtedly a part of this system, 
it went beyond the mere attendance at lec- 
tures and advocated meditation, reflection, 
and the self-realization of truths learnt in 
the class as indispensable elements of a com- 
plete education. It addressed itself more 
to the principles of knowing, to the roots 
from which all knowledge sprang, than to 
mere objective content of that knowledge, 
It took within its ambit not only the facts 
of life but also the great fact of death, which 
the pleasure-loving materialism of our age 
Invites us to shun and to forget. It was 
eager to understand the total content of 
reality and to study man against the back- 
drop of eternal values. While the world of 
objects was important and had to be mas- 
tered, the inner self was even more impor- 
tant and beyond that was the ideal self 
which had to be realized through a long 
process of meditation and devotion. Thoreau 
who was deeply impressed with ancient In- 
dian thought observed: 

“The sublime sentences of Manu (the 
Hindu lawgiver) carry us back to a time 
when purification and sacrifice and self-de- 
votion had a place in the faith of men, and 
were not as now a superstition. The laws 
of Manu are a manual of private devotion, 
80 private and domestic and yet so public 
and universal a word as is not spoken in the 
parlor or pulpit in these days.” 
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The fundamental aim of this education 
was to enable men to discover the deeper 
meaning of existence and to achieve an in- 
ner harmony of self rather than merely at- 
tatin wordly success through wealth and 
power. Men and women revered those who 
pursued- knowledge and practiced austerity 
and sacrificed possessions, and their purity 
and moral excellence inspired thelr numer- 
ous disciples and followers, 

Through the vicissitudes of our history, 
we have unhappily lost many of these high 
ideals, and yet, as a great writer has re- 
marked "in the parliament of the present, 
every man represents a constituency of the 
past.” The leaders of modern India, notably 
Mahatma Gandi, have made us conscious of 
our ancient heritage, and through a unique 
national movement brought home to us the 
supremacy of mind over matter, of the soul 
over the body, and of truth over falsehood 
and expediency. I do not wish to suggest 
that we have successfully lived up to these 
ideals and principles. Indeed, that has not 
been the case anywhere in the world. In a 
poignant cry in Bernard Shaw's St. Joan it is 
asked, Must then a Christ perish in every 
generation for people who have no imagina- 
tion?” Again and again, we have to draw 
inspiration and derive strength from the 
thinking and teaching of great men and 
women whose lives shine through ages. 
This is all the more necessary now when the 
physical powers of man seem to be outstrip- 
ping his moral sense and when weapons of 
war are becoming so terribly destructive 
that we must either reconquer ourselves or 
perish, For, as Asoka, the great Indian 
Emperor, proclaimed, “the only real conquest 
is the conquest of self." We must firmly be- 
lieve that rationality, tolerance, understand- 
ing, love are more effective and enduring 
than prejudice, hatred, fanaticism, and 
violence. If moral values are abandoned by 
those who say that they believe in freedom, 
then even if totalitarianism is defeated, we 
shall have been left spiritually bankrupt. 

I revert to our educational program 
which would be of interest to you as evidence 
of our earnestness for national reconstruc- 
tion. Our literacy at present is not more 
than 20 percent and we are acutely conscious 
of the need to educate our unlettered but by 
no means unintelligent millions, Although 
we have 30 flourishing universities, 100 re- 
search institutes and 900 colleges of higher 
learning, they are by no means enough to 
meet the needs of our people. The situation 
regarding schools is even worse, because our 
existing facilities can cope with only 40 
percent of our children in the age group 6-11 
and 10 percent in the age group 11-17. 
There is, of course, a great shortage of 
trained teachers and of school buildings as 
well. Our educational system is not diver- 
sified and is heavily weighted toward aca- 
demic instruction. There is little provision 
for vocational training and for technological 
studies. But we are trying to overcome these 
difficulties by concentrating more on tech- 
nical training and by diversifying the educa- 
tional system. Our Constitution requires 
that within 10 years of its commencement, 
free and compulsory education should be 
provided to all children up to the age of 14. 
You will, therefore, see what a herculean 
task we have set ourselves, 

In our 5-year plan of economic devel- 
opment, we have provided $3 million 
for our educational development, but this 
sum is far from adequate for our needs. A 
large part of the contribution must, there- 
fore, come from the people themselves. If I 
had time, I could tell you many inspiring 
stories of how voluntary labor and eager 
self-help have been responsible for setting 
up many school buildings in our commu- 
nity-development projects which aim at re- 
fashioning life in India’s 560,000 villages. 
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We are, at present, concentrating on what 
we call basic education at the elementary 
Stage, where, according to a pattern set up 
by Mahatma Gandhi, instruction is grouped 
around and carried through one of the basic 
crafts. This has striking similarities with 
what is known as life-centered education in 
this country. We are also laying emphasis 
on the education of women, on the educa- 
tion of adult illiterates, through what we call 
social education and, in particular, on the 
education of the economically backward 
classes and of our hill tribes. In short, as 
in this country, we are acutely conscious of 
the fact that the framework of democracy 
requires the widest possible dissemination 
of education, 

It is the deep, almost religious, faith in 
democracy and progress in this country 
which places a continually growing em- 
phasis upon the right to equal opportunity. 
For, it is incompatible with democratic 
ideals to divide a community into the igno- 
rant many and the cultivated few. The 
strength and vitality of democracies lie in 
their institutions ceaselessly striving for 
social justice. Underprivileged millions of 
the world cannot be regarded as free and re- 
sponsible citizens so long as they remain in 
their present condition of poverty and il- 
literacy. And education is fundamental to 
this work of building a society “nearer to 
our heart’s desire” wherein we have to relieve 
the misery of the masses and yet preserve 
the freedom of the Individual. The warning 
uttered by H. G. Wells several years ago was 
never truer than today, “Human history be- 
comes more and more a race between educa- 
tion and catastrophe.” 


Resolution Adopted by the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Gas Appliance Manufac- 
turers Association for Transmittal to 
Jerome K. Kuykendall, Chairman of 
the Federal Power Commission, and 
to Douglas McKay, Secretary of the 
Interior 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, June 18, the Federal Power Com- 
mission issued a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity to the Pacific 
Northwest Pipeline Corp. to construct 
facilities for the delivery of natural gas 
to the Great Pacific Northwest. This 
action was based upon testimony pre- 
sented during 192 days of public hear- 
ings before that body, followed by sub- 
mission of briefs and oral arguments by 
various principals and interviewers. 

Because of its extreme importance to 
the economy of my district and of the 
entire State of Washington, this action 
has been widely hailed by its citizens. 
I therefore am happy to insert the fol- 
lowing resolution passed by the Gas 
Appliance Manufacturers Association 
for transmittal to Jerome K. Kuyden- 
dall, Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission, and to Douglas McKay, 
Secretary of the Interior, in the RECORD: 
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Whereas it has been proved by the degree 
of gas industry expansion in recent years 
that the public wants natural gas for do- 
mestic, commercial, and industrial use and 
has adopted it for these purposes wherever 
the fuel has been made available; and 

Whereas the investing public has sup- 
ported the gas industry enthusiastically in 
view of its opportunities and achievements 
in expansion and public service; and 

Whereas extension of the natural gas sys- 
tem to the Pacific Northwest is long over- 
due; and 

Whereas the Federal Power Commission 
has under consideration applications for 
permission to supply this area; and 

Whereas a large segment of the gas ap- 
Pliance manufacturing industry has long 
since made its plans with Northwest ex- 
pansion in mind, even to the extent of ex- 
panding its plant and personnel facilities 
in that area; and 

Whereas the essentiality of natural gas 
service in the Pacific Northwest has been 
as clearly established as it was in other 
areas which are now being served with 
Commission approval: Be it hereby 

Resolved, That the 19th annual meeting 
of the Gas Appliance Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, recently assembled in Chicago, re- 
spectfully petition the Federal Power Com- 
Miselon to give favorable consideration to 
applications filed with it for the right to 
extend natural gas pipelines from Canadian 
or domestic gas fields, 


Mayor Kennelly, of Chicago, Stresses Vital 
Importance of Calumet-Sag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it cannot have escaped attention that 
every Member of this body from the great 
State of Illinois, including the distin- 
guished majority whip, Mr. ArEnps, and 
the eminent dean of the minority dele- 
ation, Mr. O'Brien, has signed a resolu- 
tion petitioning immediate action on the 
Calumet-Sac Waterway development 
Also among the signers are the only 
Member from Illinois on the Committee 
on Public Works, Mr. KLUCZYNSKI, and 
the chairman of the Rules Committee, 
Mr. ALLEN. This petition has been pre- 
sented to President Eisenhower and the 
Director of the Budget, both of whom 
expressed sympathetic interest. 

Identical bills for a $5 million appro- 
Priation for an immediate start on a 
Project vitally essential to the welfare of 
the Nation have been presented by the 
three Members, representing both Dem- 
ocratic and Republican affiliations, from 
the area most directly affected. 

The paramount importance of the de- 
velopment to Chicago and the entire 
Middle West is stressed in a statement by 
Mayor Martin H. Kennelly, of Chicago, 
which I am extending my remarks to 
include. Mayor Kennelly’s position not 
Only as the chief executive of the second 
largest city of America but also as one 
of Chicago's most successful businessmen 
‘Should commend his remarks to the 
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thoughtful attention of my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle. 
Mayor Kennelly’s statement follows: 
Remarks Marx sy Mayor Marrin H. Ken- 
NELLY TO THE PRESS ON THE INSPECTION 
Tour or THE CAL-SAG PROJECT ON WEDNES- 
DAY, JUNE 23, 1954 
No public works project now under con- 
sideration is of greater importance to Chi- 


cago and the midcontinent area than the 


Cal-Sag Channel project. For, as the long- 
sought St. Lawrence seaway approaches 
reality and ambitious plans are outlined for 
the port of Chicago, it becomes obvious that 
the bottlencck formed by the Cal-Sag Chan- 
nel must be eliminated. 

Until Cal-Sag has been widened and mod- 
ernized, industrial expansion in the Chicago 
area cannot go forward as it should. This 
means a definite limitation of job opportu- 
nities and a brake on growth of trade and 
commerce. Therefore, I find the present 
enthusiastic and forceful drive on behalf of 
Cal-Sag vastly encouraging. 

I rejoice in this impulse that has been 
given the Cal-Sag project by the whole- 
hearted cooperation of labor, management, 
civic organizations and bipartisan congres- 
sional support behind the dynamic leader- 
ship of the civic-minded Cal-Sag Waterways 
Development Committee. 

I find this doubly gratifying since the 
city of Chicago has neither the machinery 
nor the means to tackle this job that is so 
critically important to our city and its con- 
tinued growth and prosperity. 

Under such circumstances, I can but ex- 
press my gratitude and pledge my full sup- 
port to the members and directors of the 
committee that is so ably coordinating the 
wide demand for constructive action on 
Cal-Sag. And, at the same time, I declare 
Cal-Sag to be one of our primary civic proj- 
ects and urge all leaders of industry and 
finance to give their strong and generous 
support to this magnificent program. 


Mr. Speaker, I am further extending 
my remarks to include a recent release of 
the Cal-Sag Waterways Development 
Committce, as follows: 


The Cal-Sag Channel project was today 
classified by Mayor Martin H. Kennelly as 
of paramount importance to Chicago and 
the Midcontinent area. 

Heading a tour of inspection of Cal-Sag 
organized by the Cal-Sag Waterways Devel- 
opment Committee, Mayor Kennelly said: 
“Until Cal-Sag has been widened and mod- 
ernized, industrial expansion in the Chicago 
area cannot go forward as it should. This 
means a definite limitation of job oppor- 
tunities and a brake on the growth of trade 
and commerce.” 

Commenting on the Cal-Sag Committee's 
constructive program of education Mayor 
Kennelly said, “I rejoice in the impulse that 
has been given the Cal-Sag project by the 
wholehearted cooperation of labor, manage- 
ment, civic organizations, and bipartisan 
congressional support behind the dynamic 
leadership of the civic-minded Cal-Sag 
Waterways Development Committee.” 

“Under such circumstances,” the Mayor 
continued, “I can but express my gratitude 
and pledge my full support to the members 
and directors of the committee that is so 
ably coordinating the wide demand for con- 
structive action on Cal-Sag. And, at the 
same time, I declare Cal-Sag to be one of 
our primary projects and urge all leaders 
of industry and finance to give thelr strong 
and generous support to this magnificent 
program.” 

Chairman Henry E. Seyfarth, of the Cal- 
Sag Waterways Development Committee, ex- 
pressed his gratitude for the Mayor's state- 
ment. This statement, Mr. Seyfarth said, 
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is of paramount importance since this in- 
spection tour of Cal-Sag is no routine mat- 
ter. For, we have in attendance on this trip, 
representatives of practically every labor and 
civic organization and of all industry in the 
area. Mr. Seyfarth also pointed out that 
this statement from Mayor Kennelly came 
on the heels of the presentation to President 
Eisenhower and the Bureau of the Budget 
of the resolution signed by every member 
of the Illinois delegation in the House of 
Representatives petitioning action on Cal- 
Sag. Thus, he said, the Mayor's forthright 
statement shows how vitally necessary the 
Cal-Sag project is on every count. This 
statement will undoubtedly give added en- 
couragement to the powerful cooperative or- 
ganization of labor, management, and civic 
organizations which has found its full ex- 
pression in the Cal-Sag Waterways Develop- 
ment Committee. 


Mr. Hoover on Deficits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, the Daily 
Times, published at Mamaroneck, N. V.. 
recently carried an editorial entitled 
“Mr. Hoover on Deficits." Under per- 
mission of the House, I insert the edi- 
torial in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 

Mr. Hoover on DEFICITS 

There is gratifying news from Secretary of 
the Treasury Humphrey. He predicts that 
in addition to the $7 billion cut in the pres- 
ent fiscal year's budget, we will be able to 
make a further cut in the next fiscal year of 
an additional $5 billion. Thus’ we find 
Eisenhower campaign promises blossoming 
into fruit. 

Speaking upon the same occasion as Sec- 
retary Humphrey was former President Her- 
bert Hoover. Worth remembering is that 
Mr. Hoover characterized as a delusion “the 
John Maynard Keynes shell game that no 
matter how much the public debt may he, 
it does not matter because we owe it to 
ourselves.” That was the ridiculous, decep- 
tive thesis advanced by the New Deal when 
our tax and debt burdens almost broke our 
backs. It was not even a good alibi. 

“That theory,” continued Mr, Hoover, “in- 
cludes the idea that the debt never needs to 
be paid off. But it ignores the pain resulting 
when the old, and especially the young, paid 
income tax for interest on the debt. Twenty- 
odd years of deficits and consequent infia- 
tion have produced an economic pain which 
the followers of Lord Keynes did not diag- 
nose, for the purchasing power of money has 
decreased by one-half.” 

When Mr, Hoover thus refers to the “twen- 
ty-odd years" of the New Deal and the Pair 
Deal, we contend his phraseology is accurate, 
Very odd, indeed. 

Speaking along the same lines last month 
in Washington to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, Mr. Hoover has said: 

“Obviously, 1 of 3 things must happen 
from a Federal budget deficit. The deficit 
must be met by decreased Government ex- 
penditures, which hurt the feelings of some 
pressure groups; or by levying more taxes, 
which hurts most everybody's pocket nerves; 
or it must be met by the Federal Govern- 
ment's borrowing the money. The borrow- 
ing alternate is where the eternal damnation 
comes in. 
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“Take a short look at what has happened 
from our national experience of 23 years of 
deficit borrowing—with 2 exceptions. Our 
Federal debt has increased to $275 billions 
from $19 billions. The interest on this 
amount alone is almost twice the whole cost 
of Government of 23 years ago. 

“Currency in circulation has increased 
from 64½ billions to over $30 billions, Gov- 
ernment revenues, which are mostly taxes, 
have increased from 63% billions a year to 
over $65 billions. The consequence of all 
this is that the cost of living has increased 
by about 80 percent. 

“By taxes through the front door and ris- 
ing prices through the back door, a family 
requires an income of $3,700 a year to give 
the same standard of living that an income 
of $1,500 a year would buy 23 years ago. And 
the purchasing power of all pensions, sav- 
ings-bank deposits, and income from trustee 
securities has been reduced by more than 
one-half amid millons of tragedies.” 

That is what the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal did to us in the economic field. And it 
is away from that long record of deficits that 
Secretary Humphreys and President Eisen- 
hower now lead us. 


House Committee on Un-American 
Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to call the attention of this body to 
a letter I received the other day, which is 
one of many that has come to me as a 
result of the hearings recently conduct- 
ed by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities in Seattle, Wash. 

The general tenor of all the letters T 
have received is the same as the follow- 
ing one, which was addressed to me by 
Mr. Albert H. Keppler, a well known and 
highly respected businessman of Seattle: 

Yates, Rx & MACDONALD, 
Seattle, Wash., June 17, 1954. 
Hon. Jack WESTLAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WESTLAND: I have been 
in regular attendance at the hearings of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
under the chairmanship of Congressman 
VeLDE, that are being held here in Seattle. 

On Wednesday, June 16, 1954, the com- 
mittee in regular session yoted to recommend 
that a witness, namely George T. Starkovich, 
be cited for contempt of Congress. 

Never have I seen more patience on the 
part of any duly constituted authority than 
has been exercised by the distinguished 
members sitting on this committee through- 
out the entire procedures here in Seatle. 
They have leaned over backward and tol- 
erated more insolence than any prudent men 
might be expected to do. But the conduct 
of the subject witness, in spite of this, was 
more than an outrage and insult, not only 
to the Congress but to all decent Americans. 

I strongly urge you to vote in support of 
the recommendation for citation when it 
comes before the House of Representatives. 

May I also express to you my deep regard, 
respect, and admiration for each and every 
member of the Velde committee, They are 
dong a wonderful job. 


Sincerely, 
ALBERT H. KEPPLER, 
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Forty Years Ago Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, at the opening of our session today 
I observed that this is the 40th anniver- 
sary of an act of assassination 5,000 miles 
from our shores that was followed by 
two World Wars and the sacrifice of 
over half a million American lives. 

After listening with rapt interest to 
the pending debate on the mutual se- 
curity bill, I wish to return to the sub- 
ject. There is a relation between the 
dastardly deed of June 28, 1914, and the 
debate in this Chamber on June 28, 1954. 

The “ifs” in history are as the “ifs” of 
individual lives. If 40 years ago today 
reason and religion had erased the ma- 
niacal passion from the mind of Garvo 
Princip, a Serbian student whose name 
then was known not to one person in all 
the United States of America, would we 
today have under consideration a meas- 
ure for defense involving billions of dol- 
lars? 

In 1914 Woodrow Wilson was Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Secre- 
tary of State was William Jennings 
Bryan whose lecture The Prince of 
Peace was quoted in every American 
home as the vocal blueprint for what 
the world was to be forever in the fu- 
ture. He was the great pacifist of the 
period. Newton Baker was then mayor 
of Cleveland and next to William Jen- 
nings Bryan in eloquence and power his 
was the voice of forever peace on earth, 
good will among men, 

EUROPE’S RACE OF ARMS 

We seemed so far, far away from 
Europe. Our newspapers and our mag- 
azines commented from time to time on 
the race of arms in which Germany, 
France, and Great Britain were contes- 
tants. Occasionally the newspapers and 
the magazines would print figures show- 
ing the cost to the three nations in pur- 
suing this race of armaments, and we 
in the United States thought how fool- 
ish they were and what better use we 
were making of our money in pursuing 
the ways of peace. 

Mr. Speaker, given time the rivalries 
and the differences among the govern- 
ments of Europe might have been worked 
out. That surely must have been the 
hope of the leaders of those governments 
exactly as it is the hope today of our 
leaders and the leaders of other govern- 
ments participating with us in negotia- 
tions for peace and meanwhile the pro- 
gram for mutual security. But an un- 
known Serbian student, a man who had 
not figured in any of the calculations, 
a man without power, fired two shots 
from a pistol. 

I am moved to say that this is a 
thought which we should not brush aside. 
When passion is in the air a riotous and 
unreasoning mob may gather. There is 
no real danger until the first blow is 
struck. Until the first blow there is no 
concert of action. The leaders are held 
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back by a sense of caution or a reluc- 
tance to turn a demonstration into an 
explosion in which they themselves and 
their cause may as likely be blown up. 
Then the most insignificant member of 
the mob strikes a blow and the situa- 
tion is out of control. 

Forty years ago today the news came 
to us of the assassination at Sarajevo, 
Bosnia Herzegovina, and the death of 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir to the 
throne of Austria-Hungary, and his wife, 
Countess Sophie Chotek. 

It seemed to us then so far, far away. 
It was a time long before Lindbergh had 
spanned the Atlantic in an airplane. It 
was at a time when travel by railroad 
in most areas was regarded as dangerous 
if the speed exceeded 30 miles an hour. 

BAKER, SECRETARY OF WAR 


So we went about our affairs, William 
Jennings Bryan's great oration on the 
Prince of Peace continued to mark the 
path of life as we envisioned it forever 
in our great United States. Newton 
Baker, as mayor of Cleveland, continued 
to glory with justifiable pride in his 
renown as the great pacifist. Little did 
he glimpse the quick progress of destiny 
that would bring him within 2 years on 
the resignation of Lindley M. Garrison 
to the office of Secretary of War. 

Mr. Speaker, it chanced that on the 
morning of his appointment and during 
the first hour of his incumbency of the 
office of Secretary of War that I was in 
his company. We were old friends, mem- 
bers of the same college fraternity, and 
he had requested me to fill some speaking 
appointments for him that he had made, 
not knowing of the sudden turn that 
was to come to his career. 

I joked with him about a pacifist be- 
ing Secretary of War. He then told 
me that President Woodrow Wilson had 
sent for him. He had read of Garrison's 
resignation but any thought of that cir- 
cumstance having a connection with his 
summons to the White House was fur- 
thest from his mind. He said that when 
he entered the executive office and there 
had been the usual salutations, the Pres- 
ident bluntly said to him “I am naming 
you as my Secretary of War.” He said 
it took him some time to realize that the 
President was not indulging in a bit of 
pleasantry. Newton Baker remained as 
Secretary of War to carry us through the 
first world conflict, a great and renowned 
pacifist who carved his name imperish- 
ably on the roll of war. 

AMERICA REMAINS TRANQUIL 


Events in America after the assassina- 
tion of 40 years ago moved rapidly on 
the domestic level. Seven thousand dele- 
gates to the International Sunday School 
Association met in Chicago and paraded 
down Michigan Avenue singing Onward 
Christian Soldiers, in their crusade to 
wipe out the liquor traffic. 

In West Virginia a few days after the 
assassination in Bosnia the State went 
dry, and that was the big news in West 
Virginia. 

Theodore Roosevelt, exploring the jun- 
gles of Brazil, had discovered the River 
of Doubt; and the Nation was concerned 
whether he had been too strenuous in 
the jungles and had impaired his health. 

In Paris Mrs. Potter Palmer gave a 
reception for a duchess and among the 
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guests was the Infanta Eulalia of Spain 
who 20 years before had snubbed Mrs. 
Potter with the remark that “I will not 
meet the wife of an innkeeper.” 

People in Chicago were much more 
interested in that item than the story 
of an assassination that was destined to 
bring on the loss of a half a million 
American lives and to the United States 
of America the great and grave respon- 
sibility of world leadership. 

“~~ FORTY YEARS AGO TODAY 


In the Chicago Sunday Tribune of 
June 27, 1954, the magazine section, 
Richard Blakesly in a most interesting 
article entitled “Forty Years Ago World 
War I Came to Chicago,” says: 

That Sunday (St. Vitus Day, it was) was 
the turning point in American history, but 
few, if any, had reason to suspect it. It was 
Just another normal Sunday morning in 
Chicago; owl cars rattled along their lonely 
routes carrying their usual quota of weary 
night workers home; lights flickered in the 
Loop's all-night restaurants; the roysterers 
were leaving their clubs and cafes; the milk- 
men and newspaper carriers were just stir- 
ring. But most of Chicago was sleeping a 
carefree sleep, 

And why not? There was an Army of 
95,468 men and 59,651 in the Navy—all vol- 
unteers. The public debt stood at a little 
over $1 billion. Under the newly enacted 
Federal income-tax law a married man had 
an exemption of $4,000, 

Today, 40 years after Sarajevo and two 
world wars—the last one costing America 
393,131 killed—our troops are scattered over 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Although at peace, 
we are conscripting men for military service; 
income taxes are at wartime highs, and 
billions are being spent for protection in 
case world war III breaks out. 

Who would have dared to prophesy—just 
40 years ago—that 2 shots fired 5,000 miles 
away were destined to twist and make tur- 
bulent the placid, comfortable future Chi- 
cago and the rest of America confidently be- 
lieved to be their destiny? 


‘WAR DRAWS NEARER TO US 


Slowly we were becoming involved. 
I was in Canada at National Algonquin 
Park when England was at war, and 
Canadian young men were going overseas 
for battle. Americans then were not 
Popular in Canada. The Canadians felt 
that it was our war as much as their war 
and we were holding back. Woodrow 


Wilson hoped to the very last to prevent’ 


our involvement. 

I, then lieutentant governor of Illinois, 
Was in a box when he made his great 
historic speech in Orchestra Hall. It 
was one of the great orations of all time 
and a masterpiece of diction. Joe Tu- 
multy told me afterwards that the speech 
Was entirely extemporaneous, that 
Woodrow Wilson for a half hour re- 
mained looking out of the window on the 
train approaching Chicago, then jotted 
down a few notes on an envelope, and 
that was the sum total of preparation for 
& speech which was as matchless in its 
diction as it was eloquent in its delivery. 

CHALLENGE TO US TODAY 


Mr, Speaker, I repeat what I said ear- 
lier in the day, the challenge to this 
generation is to end war and to assure 
the permanent peace. It was the chal- 
lenge to the generation of my young 
Manhood, but the destiny in store for 
that generation of young men and for 
the succeeding generation of young men 
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was in the zone of war. The thought 
that this 40th anniversary day must 
leave with us is in the danger that ever 
lurks in the act of a minor individual in 
a climate of dynamite to plunge all the 
world into chaos, suffering, and ruin. 

On June 28, 1914, two systems of Euro- 
pean alliances, engaged in an armament 
race, needed by the shots fired in a Bos- 
nian town, of which most of us had never 
heard, to set off a world conflagration, 
continuing after a lapse into a worse 
world conflagration. Let us hope—and 
let us fervently pray—that the confer- 
ences of statesmen now taking place will 
result in such a constructive glance into 
the pages of history that there shall be 
no repetition of patterns. 


Address of Hon. Harry F. Byrd, of Vir- 
ginia, in Washington, D. C., Before the 
National Council for Community Im- 


provement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE,OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
last Thursday evening, June 24, I had 
the honor of being a guest at a banquet 
meeting of the National Council of Com- 
munity Improvement, The meeting was 
at the Mayfiower Hotel in this city. It 
was attended by leaders in industry, in 
business, in education, and in other 
fields, including government executives 
and Members of Congress. 

The address of the evening was deliv- 
ered by that great American, the Hon- 
orable Harry F. BYRD, the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia. I am honored to 
have secured permission to include this 
fine constructive speech in the Recorp: 

For those of us who have labored in the 
Congress against waste and extravagance in 
the Federal Government, it is encouraging 
to see leaders gathered here, representing the 
National Council for Community Improve- 
ment, who are working on behalf of preserv- 
ing Federal solvency and our democratic 
form of government. 

I know of no more worthy objective than 
to give your time as citizens to fight Fed- 
eral paternalism and to help to return to 
the States the taxes and functions which 
have been usurped by the Central Govern- 
ment. Creeping paternalism is just as bad 
as creeping socialism, as the end result is 
the same—the destruction of the principles 
of our free government. Unless you go to 
the record the average citizen cannot realize 
how far we have already gone on the road 
to paternalistic government. In the last 21 
years, the length of my service in the Senate, 
the Federal aid to the States has been in- 
creased to three billions annually and now 
embraces 50 separate and distinct programs. 

This doés not include, exclusive of social 
security, any annual payments to individ- 
uals of one billion three hundred million 
in 36 programs. 

Day by day in the administration of these 
programs the Federal Government is ex- 
tending its control over our local and pri- 
vate affairs by demanding certain procedures 
with which the localities often do not agree 
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but must agree in order to receive the 
Federal grants. 

Always we must remember that power fol- 
lows the purse and, the more the Federal 
aid, the greater the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government is over local affairs. The 
Supreme Court decision which abolished 
segregation in the public schools has al- 
ready given a new impetus to the move- 
ment for Federal aid to public education, 
The last bastion of States rights and in- 
dividual liberty lies in the education of 
our children. Federal appropriations to 
public schools followed by the inevitable 
Federal control will strike a fatal blow at 
the grassroots of our democracy. 

Federal-dominated schools will certainly 
mold our thinking along paternalistic lines 
and may instill in the hearts and minds of 
our youth strange doctrines and isms which 
would not likely occur with our public sys- 
tem under local control. Throughout my 
Senate career I have fought and I will con- 
tinue to fight against the dangers of feder- 
alized education. 

When we consider what we call paternal- 
ism, it is well to study a bill recently intro- 
duced in Congress by one of the most out- 
standing and ablest Members of that body, 
my colleague, Congressman Howarn W. 
SMITH, of Virginia. This is a short bill, and 
I will read it to you: 

“A bill to establish rules of Interpretation 
governing questions of the effect of acts 
of Congress on State laws 


“Be it enacted, etc., That no act of Con- 
gress shall be construed as indicating an 
intent on the part of Congress to occupy 
the fleld in which such act operates, to the 
exclusion of all State laws on the same fub- 
ject matter unless such act contains an 
express provision to that effect. No act of 
Congress shall be construed as invalidating a 
provision of State law which would be valid 
in the absence of such act, unless there is 
a direct and positive conflict between such 
act and such provision, so that the two can- 
not be reconciled or consistently stand to- 
gether.” 

We must always remember that we of 
this generation are merely the trustees for 
generations tocome. We must start now and 
do all within our power to prevent this con- 
tinuing unnecessary concentration of power 
at Washington. 

To achieve Federal economy, a first task 
of Congress is to expose ta the public waste 
and extravagance. When this happens, pub- 
lic opinion forces the administrative agen- 
cles of Government to present more reason- 
able budgets to the Congress. a 

A second task of Congress is to see to it 
that the fiscal machinery of the Federal Goy- 
ernment is tightened, both in the legislative 
and executive branches. It is the duty of 
Congress to scrutinize the administration's 
budget request with scrupulous care and to 
challenge vigorously every proposal for new 
basic legislation requiring fiscal commit- 
ments. 

Let us remember that the thing most in- 
fiated in America today is the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Big government costs big money, 
It must be cut down. Cutting Federal ex- 
penses means a smaller government and less 
danger of paternalism. 

If Congress is to preclude further deficits, 
it must have the support of taxpaying citi- 
gens who have to pay the bill. 

Despite reduction of a quarter of a million 
civilian Federal workers since the Korean 
war peak, there are still well over 300,000 
more Federal workers than there were in the 
pre-Korean war level. 

The Eisenhower administration is to be 
highly commended on tightening and im- 
proving its budget presentation. It is a 
creditable record by the Federal administra- 
tion that the expenditures in this fiscal year 
will be $6 billion less than in the previous 
fiscal year. 
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In the fiscal year peginning guy 1, the 
administration expects a further reduction 
of from $4 billion to $5 billion. Entrenched 
public spending is most difficult to change, 
but a good start has been made. However, 
much more must be done before our Federal 
economy is on a sound basis. To reduce 
taxes on borrowed money, as we have been 
doing, just does not make sense. 

If the citizens want the Federal budget 
balanced, they must demand it constantly. 
Their demands must be specific and force- 
ful, Citizens can appear before Congress 
far more often than they do in order to take 
a more active position against specific spend- 
ing.. Again and again streams of persons 
appear before the congressional committees 
requesting money. Few indeed are those 
who appear in opposition to spending money, 

Citizens can and must think of Federal 
spending in terms of national interest and 
stop pushing spending programs of local 
interests or of the spending lobbies. 

In all of my public career, beginning with 
my service as Governor of Virginia, I have 
opposed public debt unless it is essential. 
Pay-as-you-go financing is far better. We, 
of course, all know that in time of war or 
great emergency we must borrow and spend 
whatever is necessary for our security, but 
let us always remember that any debt, even 
though it may be necessary, ls most un- 
desirable. 

I was amazed the other day to see a state- 
ment made by an economist attached to one 
of the committees of Congress that there is 
no harm in a great public debt and that our 
budget need not be balanced. 

We, of course, all remember the talk that 
went around when we started our spending 
‘orgy—that a Federal debt makes no differ- 
ence so long as we owe it to ourselves. Such 
an argument is utterly fallacious, although 
we, of course, recognize that a debt owing 
to the people of America is some better than 
a debt owed to other countries. There is 
a very distinct difference, as we all know, be- 
tween a public debt and a private debt. In 
the case of a private debt, it can be liqui- 
dated and ended, but in the case of a public 
debt, it can only be liquidated by disastrous 
inflation or by national repudiation, either 
of which would destroy our form of govern- 
ment. 

Let us, for a moment, see what has hap- 
pened to us resulting from the debt of 8275 
billion that we now owe. This debt is equal 
to the full value, by Government statistics, 
of all the tangible property in America—all 
the land, all the buildings, machinery and 
equipment of all kinds. On this debt we 
are now paying a yearly interest equal to 
*10 percent of our grosa recelpts from taxa- 
tlon; that is to say, we could reduce all taxes 
by 10 percent if we did not have this interest 
to pay. 

Now, let us see the effect of this debt from 
an inflationary standpoint. The figures I 
give you come from official sources. In the 
period between 1940 and 1953, the Federal 
Government spent $240 billion more than it 
collected in taxes. Practically in direct ratio 
the purchasing power of the dollar declined 
in proportion to this deficit spending. 

I call your attention to these facts: Be- 
ginning with the 100-cent dollar in 1940, 
there was a decline of 5 cents in the value of 
the dollar in 1941, and then in the 2 years 
of 1942 and 1943 the value of the dollar de- 
ciined by 15 cents, and in those 2 years we 
expended $80 billion in excess of revenue. 
Another year, between 1946 and 1947, the 
value of the dollar went down 9 cents, and 
we then expended $22 billion in excess of 
revenue. 

Today the purchasing power of the dollar 
as compared to 1940 is something less than 
52 cents. 

We can gloss over this as we please, but 
any country that loses one-half of the pur- 
chasing power of its money in a period of 13 
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years should certainly take serious warning. 
I think that most of us can agree that while 
other factors are involved, yet deficit spend- 
ing is one of the most important elements 
in any inflationary trend. 

The $275 billion direct debt is not by any 
means the complete obligations of our Gov- 
ernment. We have contingent liabilities of 
nearly $200 billion, There is no way of 
knowing what this contingent liabllity may 
be in actual losses, but, as the years go on, 
it is certain to be very substantial. In the 
housing field alone the Federal Government 
guaranteed $35 billion. Here is how some of 
these contingent loans are worked: 

Under section 608 (multiple family), one 
company formed by three people who in- 
vested only $30 each received a windfall of 
$600,000 out of guaranteed loans. This was 
done by overappraisal. 

Another company in Brooklyn, composed 
of two stockholders, invested $50,000. The 
project cost $25,000,000 and the amount of 
the FHA loan was $30,000,000, giving a wind- 
fall of $5 million. 

Another invested $1,000 and had a windfall 
of $1,300,000, 

In Virginia 1 company of 7 people Invested 
$1,000 and received a loan of $500,000 in 
excess of the cost of the project. 

In Virginia 2 people invested $51,000 and 
received a loan of $416,000 in excess of cost. 

In Virginia 7 people invested $1,000 and 
profited $496,000. Loans not made on cost. 
Some day the United States Treasury must 
meet some of these losses. 

In January I had Clyde Powell, Assistant 
Administrator for Rental Housing, section 
608, in my office, 

On April 20, Coleman Andrews testified 
as to huge losses in taxes before the Senate 
Committee on Banking. Powell claimed pro- 
tection of fifth amendment. 

This Is certainly 2 and perhaps 8 strikes 
against him. The case has been submitted 
to the Attorney General. 

All of us must sacrifice something In the 
difficult days ahead. We must cease asking 
the Federal Government to do things we 
should do for ourselves. We must put Santa 
Clause in the deep freeze, both at home and 
abroad, 

Centralized power and purse breed a sinti- 
ster political philosophy which scorns frugal- 
ity, efficiency and integrity; which attaches 
no importance to waste, debt or financial 
amorality; which advocates indefinitely the 
political formula of tax and tax, borrow 
and borrow, spend and spend, elect and 
elect, and which has no scruples against 
using public money to Influence political 
decisions. 

You may not believe It, but for all the 
vast Federal bureaucracy to which is en- 
trusted so much of our freedom and treas- 
ure, there is not a single civil service regula- 
tion against waste of money or materials. 
To me, deliberate waste is a dreadful thing, 
and public waste is the most dreadful of 
all, because it is a breach of trusteeship. 
There is nothing so difficult to contend with; 
nothing so utterly demoralizing and ruinous. 
In public affairs it is easy to start and hard 
to stop. Much of the present deficit is 
due to waste. 

Two angles to deficit spending: One is, 
when does insolvency approach? The other 
is the element of Inflation. 

We have the highest taxation we have 
ever known and a high general prosperity, 
yet no present prospect exists to balance 
the budget. 

The very base of all we have in free gov- 
ernment is our fiscal solvency. Without it, 
we could not maintain our democratic form 
of government. Without it, we could not 
have military preparation unless we had a 
totalitarian government such as Russia, 
Without the solvency of the American dollar, 
we would enter an age of international 
darkness. It is the only currency that every- 
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body, everywhere in the world has confidence 
in. 


Those who willfully or otherwise would de- 
stroy American solvency would destroy the 
freedoms of people everywhere. 

Today we are at peace; that is to say, that 
while we must maintain a massive military 
organization, we are not at war. This pe- 
riod of crisis may exist for many years. We 
must live with it, and we must adapt our 
financial affairs to it. 

The direct road to fiscal suicide Is to con- 
tinue to reduce taxes and add the loss to 
the public debt, What happens? If we re- 
duce taxes and borrow the money to do so, 
you start paying annual interest which con- 
tinues perhaps forever. 

This fine audience needs no definition of 
free enterprise from me. 

It is the system which, in the relatively 
short span of 160 years, has brought us from 
the impotency of 13 un- united colonies to 
our present position of world leadership. I 
do not concede that it should be scrapped 
for socialism in welfare state clothing which 
never brought greatness, happiness, or se- 
curity to any nation. 

The American system has developed indi- 
vidual freedoms under constitutional de- 
mocracy to the fullest measure ever known 
toman. It is the system which supplies the 
incentive to every American to start at the 
bottom and rise to the top. 

It has enabled us with only 6 percent of 
the world's population to outproduce the 
rest of the world combined. It is the system 
which produces steel, the prime requirement 
for military defense, at a rate of more than 
2 tons for every 1 produced by the rest 
of the world—at a rate of more than 4 tons 
to every 1 ton produced by Russia. 

I challenge the would-be Socialists to of- 
fer a practical substitute for the American 
system’s capacity to hold Russian world ag- 
gression at bay. 

Our free-enterprise system is the greatest 
deterrent in the world today to Russian ag- 
gression, It is our first line of defense. Our 
Armies, Navies, and Alr Forces are merely 
tools through which the strength of this sys- 
tem is applied in war. 

Our competitive enterprise system must 
rest upon a solvent government free of so- 
clalistic tendencies, 

There has never been a time when we 
should exercise greater wisdom in mapping 
our course, We should tighten our belts for 
the long, hard pull ahead. Until world con- 
ditions change it would be tragic if we did 
not maintain an adequate world military 
power. We must keep ahead of Russia in 
military invention and scientific progress. 
‘This I believe we are doing. Our Air Force 
must be overwhelming as compared to Rus- 
sia's. We must continue to control the seas. 
Our Army must be adequate. All of us know 
this and all of these things can be done, 
within our ability to pay if we are judicious. 

Here is what I think we must do if we are 
to preserve our solvency and the value of our 
money: S 

1, Balance the budget by reducing spend- 
ing. 

2. Do not lift the existing debt ceiling of 
$275 billion, This is more than enough for 
us to owe. 

3. Reduce taxes after reducing expendi- 
tures, but do not reduce taxes when neces- 
sary to borrow, 

4. Short of a national emergency, there 
can be and should be a moratorium in all 
new spending programs until the Federal 
Government is showing an actual surplus. 

To implement this program, we should do 
the following: 

1. Provide for a single package appropria- 
tion bill as a substitute for the 12 appropria- 
tion bills we now have, This would clarify 
our appropriation procedure, Already 
passed Senate, 
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2. Staff facilities of Congress for reviewing 
budgetary proposals can be much improved. 

8. Data obtained by outside commissions 
like the Hoover Commission can be used 
more effectively by Congress. 

4. The use of carryover funds now amount- 
Ing to about $60 billion can be reduced and 
the whole budgetary machinery greatly sim- 
plified. 

5. The President can be given the right to 
veto individual items in appropriation bills. 
This has recently been favorably reported by 
the Senate. Judiciary Subcommittee. 

Without American solvency there would be 
no deterrent to communism abroad, In the 
existing circumstances it is no exaggeration 
to say that there is literally nothing on 
earth more important than the preservation 
of the fiscal and moral integrity of the Fed- 
eral Government of the United States of 
America, and the freedoms upon which our 
Republic was founded. 


Alarm Sounded Against Onassis-Saudi 
Arabian Oil Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, at long 
last I am glad to see that widespread 
notice is being taken of the monopolis- 
tic oil agreement entered into between 
Mr. Aristotle S. Onassis and the Saudi 
Arabian Government. After a great 
deal of prodding, the terms of this far- 
Teaching contract have now been made 
public. What is reputed to be the com- 
plete text of this oil-tanker agreement 
has been published in an article in the 
New York Journal of Commerce, dated 
June 22, 1954, and clearly establishes the 
existence of an unfair monopolistic con- 
tract in violation of normal trade pro- 
cedures. A New York Times story of 
June 23 corroborates and emphasizes the 
untenable aspects of this agreement 
which militates against American in- 
terests. ’ 

In identical letters which I directed to 
the Secretary of State and Foreign Op- 
erations Administrator on May 18, 1954, 
I called attention to a situation involv- 
ing a monopolistic oil tanker agreement 
between Mr. A. S. Onassis and the Saudi 
Arabian Government which had come to 
my attention. I stated that operations 
under this agreement might seriously 
damage American interests and I re- 
quested their views on this subject. 
With reference to any funds to be re- 
quested by the administration for Saudi 
Arabia and other Arab States in the mu- 
tual security bill, I asked whether the 
monopolistic concessions granted under 
this agreement should in any way affect 
the administration's request for funds. 

Under date of June 3, 1954, I received 
a response from Assistant Secretary of 
State Thruston B. Morton, which, in 
Summary, indicated that the Depart- 
ment had not been able to obtain an 
authentic text of the agreement but had 
expressed to the Saudi Arabian Govern- 
ment this country's concern over an 
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agreement which appears to constitute 
unwarranted discrimination against 
American shipping interests. Mr, Mor- 
ton advised that the whole matter is 
receiving most careful study and that 
every effort would be made to protect the 
legitimate interests of American enter- 
prise which may be affected by the 
agreement. With respect to the mutual 
security bill and funds which may be 
requested under it, Mr. Morton added 
that the amount of funds contemplated 
for Saudi Arabia is of extremely modest 
proportions and, in view of our close 
relations with Saudi Arabia, the finan- 
cial assistance is consistent with and in 
support of United Statés policy objec- 
tives in the Middle East. 

Under date of June 9, 1954, Foreign 
Operations Administrator Stassen re- 
plied to my letter and reported that full 
discussion had been held with the State 
Department. His expressed position was 
consistent with that of the State Depart- 
ment and he stated his belief that any 
withholding of the small amount of aid 
for Saudi Arabia would hinder rather 
than further American interests. 

Following the protest which I issued 
publicly on May 18, 1954, and the identi- 
cal letters which I directed to the Sec- 
retary of State and the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administrator on that date, I note 
that the United States Government has 
filed a formal protest with the Saudi 
Arabian Government, according to the 
Journal of Commerce article. The pro- 
test reportedly points out that the exclu- 
sive agreement between Mr. Onassis and 
the Saudi Arabian Government is in 
violation of concessions that the Arabian 
American Oil Co—known as Aramco 
and consisting of four major American 
oil companies—has with the Saudi 
Arabian Government. Also this con- 
tract may be violative of international 
law, particularly since the agreement 
contains terms of boycott against a 
friendly nation, the Republic of Israel. 

Under the terms of the agreement, all 
oil companies presently having conces- 
sions in Saudi Arabia will be required to 
carry their exportable petroleum and 
petroleum products from Saudi Arabia 
to foreign countries by the Saudi 
Arabian Maritime Co., Ltd., which is 
owned exclusively by A. S. Onassis and 
his associates. The only exception, ap- 
parently, is that the Arabian American 
Oil Co. which now holds a huge petro- 
leum concession, could continue to use 
those of its tankers which were engaged 
in carrying Saudi Arabian petroleum 
prior to December 31, 1953. Moreover, 
the monopolistic agreement permits Mr. 
Onassis to charge freight rates well 
above the current market for long-term 
tanker charters. Doubtless, American 
consumers will pay the added charges. 

The original monopolistic agreement, 
reportedly concluded at Jedda on Janu- 
ary 20, was amended on April 7 by a 
secret addendum in which Onassis re- 
putedly pledged that no Jew should 
have any interest in any of these com- 
panies, directly or indirectly, and 
assumed an obligation that his company 
would have no dealings with the Re- 
public of Israel. 
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The result of this negotiation is ex- 
pected to assure King Saud—who is in 
effect “Mr. Saudi Arabia” and who is 
actually in tyrannical control of that 
country—of a new annual revenue re- 
ported to be $50 million a year. As a 
result of this pact and its potentialities, 
King Saud is reported to have assumed 
new financial obligations in the Arab 
world and has projected plans to bolster 
the general Arab League campaign 
against Israel. 

Undoubtedly Onasis will try to extri- 
cate himself from his difficulties with 
the American Government by offering to 
make deals of various sorts. He may 
agree to modify his monopoly for the 
benefit of certain countries or companies 
on the principle of divide and conquer. 
He may even graciously allow the Ameri- 
can oil companies to keep their present 
share of tonnage in return for their com- 
plaisance with respect to the rest of this 
pernicious agreement. I hardly think it 
is necessary to warn the American oil 
companies against entering into any such 
agreement with a man whose conspira- 
cies are adverse to the freedom of inter- 
national trade and to the foreign policy 
of the United States. I urge once again 
that the United States State Department 
and the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion actively and vigorously review this 
unpalatable and monopolistic agreement. 
It militates against the best interests of 
our national security, our traditions of 
free trade and fair play, and our time- 
honored guaranties of justice and equity 
to friendly countries and the American 
consuming public. 


Warning to Investigators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct to the attention of our 
colleagues the following editorial which 
appeared in the June 11, 1954, issue of 
the Brooklyn Eagle: 

WARNING TO INVESTIGATORS 


Never has there been a more graphic dem- 
onstration of the unfairness and danger of 
using paragraphs lifted out of a full context 
as a basis for sweeping conclusions than was 
made evident in the House committee hear- 
ings on tax-free foundations. 

Thomas H. McNiece, associate research di- 
rector of the committee, had the embarrass- 
ing experience of describing anonymous 
quotations as following the Communist line 
when he occupied the witness chair. It 
developed that the sentences were part of 
three papal encyelicals. As a Protestant, 
Representative Warner L. Hays, Democrat, of 
Ohio, said he wanted to emphasize that the 
Catholic Church “has been one of the great- 
est bulwarks against communism through- 
out the world.” Mr. Hays, & severe critic 
of the methods employed by the committee, 
was the interrogator. 

Sentences picked at random from public 
utterances of individuals frequently present 
an utterly false picture and this fact should 
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be remembered by anyone who participates 
in a probe of any kind, Opinions reached 
are wholly unreliable unless the entire text 
is studied. 

Mr. McNiece hastened to add that the 
committee staff was careful to avoid lifting 
quotations from context that might give 
them a false connotation. But while his 
assurance should be accepted as sincere 
there remains a telling point which must 
register in the minds of congressional in- 
vestigators. 


The Need To Know 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


12 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
is an article in today's issue of the New 
York Times, Monday, June 28, 1954, as 
follows: 

New Secrecy IN Army—Stamp “For OFFICIAL 
Use ONLY” ADOPTED ror SOME PAPERS 

Wasuincron, June 27—The Army has 
acted under the new Defense Department 
directive authorizing secrecy for information 
stamped For official use only.” 

First of the services to Issue orders based 
on the directive, it has sent out a circular 
carrying two warnings. 

One is that “Official Information which 
does not require classification in the inter- 
ests of national defense” will bear the new 
classification stamp and “disclosure of in- 
formation in this category in public news 
media is prohibited.” 

The other is that material bearing such 
a stamp will be disseminated within the 
Army and among other Government agencies 
on a “strictly need to know basis." 

Neither the Defense Department nor the 
Army contends that documents bearing the 
“official use only” stamp contain actual mili- 
tary secrets of value to an enemy. The 
stamp promises to become a substitute for 
the former “restricted” stamp. 


In the House, on Thursday; May 13, 
1954, CONGRESSIONAL Rxcond, page 6188, 
I spoke as follows: 

Tor Secrets 

(Mr. SIEMINSKI asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. Steminskr. Mr. Speaker, my observa- 
tion has to do with top-secret clearance. 
Whether a man is cleared or not cleared, in 
itself, does not reflect on his loyalty as a 
citizen, 

His right to see classified materials should 
include a need to see them or to know their 
contents, If that point is recognized, I feel 
there will be little concern about documents 
dealing with citizens and their reputations, 


The entire security program, includ- 
ing that of the armed services, is main- 
tained to protect the rights of the people. 
Through the handling of it, we do not 
want to destroy the rights of citizens 
they, the armed services, are maintained 
to protect. 

It sems to me that the above step 
taken by the Army is most timely and 
certainly in the right direction. I trust 
that similar progress along this line will 
continue not only in the military but in 
our civil functions as well, 
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A Good Good-Neighbor Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
by me in the Le Perroquet suite of the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel on Friday, June 
25, 1954, upon receipt of the Eloy Alfaro 
Medal of the Fundacion Internacional 
Eloy Alfaro, of the Republic of Panama: 

I am deeply aware of the honor being be- 
stowed upon me by His Excellency Eusebio 
A. Morales, Ambassador of the Republic of 
Panama, I shall ever cherish the decora- 
tion—the Medalla de Eloy Alfaro. It shall 
serve to remind me and mine and all of us 
assembled here, of the good works of Eloy 
Alfaro, soldier, statesman, educator, humani- 
tarian, and martyr. 

Eloy Alfaro was President of Ecuador from 
1895 to 1901, and again from 1906 to 1911. 
As President, he gave his unswerving devo- 
tion to all good causes. His ear was attuned 
to the soft, sad music of humanity, He al- 
ways followed the precepts of the Prophet 
Micah, “to lova mercy, do Justice, and walk 
humbly.” He recognized that justice is the 
bread of any nation, because people hunger 
for it. He set up a judicial system in his 
native state of Ecuador that has been emu- 
lated by many political entities of Spanish- 
Indian origin. He advanced the literacy of 
his nation by expanding her schools and col- 
leges and other institutions of learning. He 
recognized that knowledge and truth will set 
men free. Like that other great liberator 
and hero of the Americas, Simon Bolivar, 
Eloy Alfaro believed In the dignity of man 
and his inalienable rights; and belleved that 
governments are not for the few at the ex- 
pense of the many. Both gave to bigotry 
no sanction, to intolerance no support, to 
tyranny no comfort. Both desired, as did 
the Prophet Isalah, that each man should 
“sit in safety under his own vine and fig tree 
and there shall be none to make him afraid.” 
They were both nonconformists. They 
shunned the status quo, They believed in 
progress, and they knew too that revolution 
is sometimes the handmaiden of progress 
and that it is necessary at time to rebel 
against tyrants who oppress the poor and 
lowly. They wanted the Americas to move 
forward. 

Eloy Alfaro fought the totalitarianism of 
his era. He once said: “There is no re- 
demption without sacrifices; these are the 
solid bases for progress.” Disraell put it 
another way: “You cannot make revolutions 
with rose water.” 

Sixty-four years ago, In 1890, there was 
convened in Washington the Conference of 
American States. The Pan American Union 
doubtlessly stemmed from this conference. 
Eloy Alfaro had the proud distinction of 
masterminding this confederation. He firmly 
believed in Western Hemispheric solidarity, 
and the union of American republics was 
to him a cherished desire. He spark- 
plugged, in 1906, the International Confer- 
ence at Mexico City, where the United States 
and six other Pan American nations as- 
sembled to “discuss and decide questions 
relating to the progress and well-being of 
the American states, based upon justice and 
fraternity.” He was an apostle of Pan 
Americanism. Although a native of Ecua- 
dor, he was a citizen of the Americas. 
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Eloy Alfaro's unflagging service to his own 
country was extended beyond its confines, 
and earned for him unbounded admiration. 
He sought the reconstruction of a greater 
Colombia. He sought to reestablish the 
Republic) of: Salivia. . 

While exiled from his native Ecuador and 
resident of El Salvador, the Central Ameri- 
can Republics of El Salvador, Guatemala, 
and Honduras (themselves once a confedera- 
tion of states with Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica), were about to war against each other. 
To avoid such fratricidal holocaust, Alfaro, 
using his friendship with the three presi- 
dents of the quarreling republics, and unit- 
ing with leaders of Costa Rica and Nica- 
ragua, brought about the setting up of an 
international assembly which resolved all 
difficulties, and brought amity and accord 
without recourse to arms. His efforts for 
peace yielded him worldwide fame, Once 
again, the idea of American unity triumphed. 

Eloy Alfaro sympathized with the good 
people of Cuba in their spasmodic revolts 
against the brutal and bloody tyrannies of 
the captains-general sent out of Spain with 
absolute powers over the island. He pleaded 
time and again with the Queen Regent of 
Spain to rescue and help her hunted and 
hounded Cuban subjects. 

This great man, like Lincoln before him, 
met the assassin's bullet. His political ene- 
mies put an end to a life of usefulness and 
service to humanity. Monuments to his 
memory, and replicas of his gentle features, 
abound throughout Pan America—in Chile, 
Ecuador, Colombia, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
Cuba, Panama, Haiti, Puerto Rico, and in 
our own country in Florida, Nebraska, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Virginia. 

During his enforced absence from Ecuador, 
Eloy El Alfaro often visited Panama. It was 
a strategic location for one with Alfaro’s 
burning vision of uniting the Americas, 
since Panama lies between the two conti- 
nents and is an ideal place for liaison. That 
is also why Panama was selected as the head- 
quarters of the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation. Panama, through which flows 
one of the world’s greatest arteries of trade, 
is united with us with Indissoluble bonds of 
respect and friendship. We salute the Re- 
public of Panama, and ask you, Mr. Ambas- 
sador, to present our compliments to your 
President, the Honorable Jose Antonio 
Remon, and convey to him through you our 
good wishes for his continued good health 
and happiness. 

Not far from Panama, in Guatemala, a 
sort of opera bouffe, but nonetheless cru- 
cial and critical “war” is raging. The Guate- 
malan fracas between the forces of the reb- 
els, under Castillo Armas, and those of the 
Communist-controlled Arbeng government 
must give us pause. Arbenz and his hench- 
men have become the willing agents and 
tools of the Kremlin. Unfortunately, Guate- 
mala is, in the language of Alfaro, a land 
where many exist for the benefit of the few 
who rule. That condition is grist to the 
Communist mill. - 

It is beholden for the United States, as it 
would be for Alfaro if he were alive today, 
to consider what are the true barricades in 
Guatemala, or any other country of the 
Americas, where grinding poverty, abysmal 
illiteracy, and exploftation of the defenseless 
exist, against these Incentives to “creeping 
communism,” The battle cannot be won by 
bullets alone. Ideas are more important. 
Ideas like those embodied In the Declaration 
of Independence, Lincoln's Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, the four freedoms of Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt, and the Bill of Rights of Jef- 
ferson. Such ideas are on the march in all 
the Americas. 

Economic ald to this backward country 
of Gautamala, plus technological assistance 
are both of tide-turning importance, We 
must realize at long last that Gautamala 
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and other Latin American countries are 
arousing themselves from their somnolence, 
inertia, and indifference to their fate. These 
lands, underdeveloped, these people, under- 
‘nourished, are waking up. They are realiz- 
ing (and we should too) what Alfaro taught, 
namely, that poverty and tyranny are not 
inevitable. The siren song of communism 
is the invitation to slavery, not independ- 
ence. 

We have, since the end of World War IT, 
neglected Latin America. We took too much 
for granted, That vast area has been too 
long disregarded. We must show these 
neighbors of ours to the south, that we are 
their real friends and will help them with 
moneyed grants-in-ald and capital invest- 
ments for the advancements of their in- 
dustry, trade, and agriculture. This must 
be done on a humane and democratic basis. 
At the same time, we must be alive to the 
threat of Communist footholds in the Amer- 
icas. This is our new Monroe Doctrine. 


Undoubtedly, such a program will be on, 


the agenda of the Eisenhower-Churchill 
Meeting. 

But we can only stem and destroy Com- 
munist infiltration into Guatemala or else- 
where with intelligent assistance. That 
need not be military exclusively. In order 
to banish peonage, to still the voice of the 
demagogues, we must emphasize and cater 
to the needs of the downtrodden. The solu- 
tion does not lie in mere doles but in di- 
versifying economies, development of proj- 
ects for urban and rural populations, plus 
more realistic trade policies. We must be 
generous in lending Guatemala the services 
of our scientists and engineers. We must 
share our skills and technologies. We can- 
not expect Latin America to Jump at our 
command. Merely to shout: “Pan America” 
Or “Hemispheric solidarity” will not suffice. 

I am also deeply sensible of the honor 
bestowed upon me by the life membership 
in the American International Academy, an 
entity set up to promote pan-American arts 
and sciences, letters, culture, and refine- 
ments. I shall do all and sundry to fur- 
ther those worthy objectives. The roster 
of honory members and dignitaries asso- 
Clated with the academy is impresssive and 
betokens a rare and important agency for 
the good of pan America. 
` Finally, I accept with extreme pleasure, 
honorary life membership in the National 
Council of Business and Professional Men, 
and testify to my warm friendship for Mr. 
Herman A. Bayern, a worthy leader in the 
worthy cause served by this organization. 


President Rhee Cites Free-Enterprise 
Goals of Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, subse- 
Quent to my introduction of House Con- 
Current Resolution 219, designed to as- 
Sure that American relief funds here- 
after voted for the Republic of Korea 
Will be so used as to create in that coun- 
try an economy based on free, competi- 
tive enterprise. I received a letter from 
President Syngman Rhee dealing with 

broad subject. 

In his letter, Dr. Rhee outlines the 
Steps which have been taken and which 
are contemplated to further private en- 
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terprise in the Republic of Korea. At 
the same time he also explains some of 
the difficulties involved. 

Because of my great admiration for 
this Korean patriot, and to assure the 
fullest possible consideration of the facts 
and views set forth by President Rhee, 
I include, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, this letter from the President of 
Korea: 

Krune Mu Dar, May 6, 1954. 
The Honorable PAuL W. SHAFER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr DEAR CONGRESSMAN SHAFER: I write 
this letter with the sincerest desire on my 
part to set facts straight about our philoso- 
phy of government. You have been a stanch 
and understanding friend of Korea and its 
cause. Often I recall the many valiant ef- 
forts you have made on behalf of Korea, par- 
ticularly when I was fighting for our inde- 
pendence. It is needless to say that we are 
all appreciative of your cooperation and as- 
sistance. 

Recently, House Concurrent Resolution 
219, which was introduced by you, came to 
my attention. Knowing your reputation as 
a sincere, capable, and fairminded Repre- 
sentative I feel certain that the facts I am 
about to put down here will be helpful to 


you. è 

As for the declared purpose of your reso- 
lution—to create a national economy based 
upon the rights of private property and 
free competitive enterprise—it is fully ac- 
ceptable. I quite agree with such a goal. 
However, I wish to point out that it would 
be completely untrue to imply that the Re- 
public of Korea is a socialistic state with a 
government of monopolistic ownership of 
industry. 

The Republic of Korea Government be- 
lieves wholeheartedly in the principles com- 
monly recognized as the basis of the free- 
enterprise system. My belief in this was 
made clear last January in an interview 
granted Mr. Mac R. Johnson and printed in 
the New York Herald Tribune, I declared 
myself then, as I would now, unequivocally 
in favor of free enterprise and again I assure 
you that we are all working diligently to 
hasten the day when private business will 
be able to shoulder its full responsibilities 
in Korea. Let me cite the facts to support 
that statement. 

After V-J day in 1945, American occupa- 
tion forces took over properties the Japa- 
nese had owned and operated in Korea. The 
occupation authorities then turned over 
title to these properties—a vast majority of 
which had been appropriated or stolen from 
the Koreans during the preceding four 
decades—to the Republic of Korea Govern- 
ment, This lawful transfer was accepted 
without question by the Japanese Govern- 
ment as a provision of the instrument of un- 
conditional surrender and of the Japanese 
Peace Treaty, although since then the Japa- 
nese Government has attempted to reclaim 
title to these properties and even has re- 
quested indemnities for damage done to them 
during the recent fighting caused by the 
Communist invasion. 

The young Republic of Korea Government 
immediately tackled the tremedous task of 
operating these industries while trying to 
divest itself of their owne Through 
a land reform program which helped tenant 
families become property owners and which 
provided the former owners with compensat- 
ing Government bonds they could hold to 
maturity or utilize for industrial invest- 
ments the twofold purpose was accom- 
plished. Some venture capital was realized. 

The Government of course tried very hard 
to encourage private industry. Where funds 
were lacking, responsible individuals who 
could put up half or even less of the risk 
capital were granted Government loans for 
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the remainder. These loans could be repaid 
from profits. In many cases properties were 


-auctioned off after the Government had 


FFV 

This program is continuing but its com- 
pletion was seriously delayed by the Com- 
munist invasion. Furthermore the setback 
suffered through destruction of many fac- 
tories which were Just getting into the black 
has seriously impaired Korea's economic re- 
covery and slowed the divestment of proper- 
ties still under Government management. 
We are pursuing this long-range plan and I 
do hope you understand this. 

Further to elaborate the factual situation 
regarding the Korean economic condition 
you undoubtedly know that for more than 
7 years Korea has been receiving ald funds 
from various United States agencies, 
This it must be kept in mind was money 
appropriated to help Korea get on her feet 
after the Japanese occupation and the sub- 
sequent war-wrought devastation. Yet in all 
this time virtually nothing of permanent 
nature has been achieved. Still in the plan- 
ning stage are powerplants, fertilizer fac- 
tories, cement plants, mineral development, 
land reclamation, and many other capital 
goods projects. 

But the saddest thing of all is that much 
of the money appropriated to help Korea 
economically was unspent and we were told 
that this was the case because consumer 
goods manufactured in Japan were not avall- 
able. My dear Congressman SHAFER, as you 
will readily agree, the money was appropri- 
ated to help Korea and not Japan. To re- 
build Japans industry and make Korea de- 
pendent on Japan for her daily needs would 
be to sentence Korea to an economic serfdom 
similar to the total enslavement of the first 
half of the 20th century. 

In recent weeks Korea has obtained the 
right to express her views on how ald funds 
should be spent through a joint chairman- 
ship of the Combined Economic Board. We 
intend to see that the American taxpayer's 
money designated for Korea's rehabilitation 
is actually spent for that purpose, 

However, the Republic of Korea Govern- 
ment has no authority to handle a single 
dollar in aid funds. I mention this because 
of allegations that we are handing out this 
money to build up Government monopolies 
to the detriment of private business. As 
soon as business concerns under our con- 
trol are rehabilitated, they are turned over 
to private business through public auction, 
or through other open and aboveboard 
methods, 

There are, of course, some Government 
monopolies in Korea, such as the tobacco 
and tungsten mines, which are carryovers 
from the Japanese economy. Because tung- 
sten is a vital strategic material, we must 
make very sure that it does not fall into 
the hands of the Communists in any way, 
shape, or manner. 

To be considered by the next National 
Assembly of the Republic of Korea, which 
will be elected this month, are several con- 
stitutional amendments designed to restrict 
state ownership and encourage private en- 
terprise and foreign investment. These 
amendments initially were submitted to the 
current session of the assembly, but were 
withdrawn by the Government because of 
technical questions of language and pre- 
occupation with the coming election in May. 
We are quite confident that the next assem- 
bly will be composed of public-spirited men 
and women who are susceptible to the will 
of our people, and we feel certain that the 
measures will receive favorable attention. 

You may remember that the various provi- 
sions of the present Republic of Korea Con- 
stitution were drafted with the advice of the 
American experts. Our young Republic 
scarcely can be blamed for accepting the 
counsel of responsible rerpesentatives from 
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an older and far more experienced democracy. 
It is also a fact that the laws which were in 
effect in Korea at that time were based upon 
the Japanese codes, stemming from Emperor 
worship and that these codes prohibited for- 
eign private investment. The Japanese tried 
to implant the idea that only thus could 
Korea be saved from foreign land grabbers. 
Fortunately, however, our constitution, like 
that of the United States, can be amended 
and through the amendment process we shall 
alter those provisions which appear to be 
detrimental to the perfecting of the system 
of free enterprise. 

Naturally you can understand why I would 
object to any implication or suggestion that 
Korea, the country which has been foremost 
in the relentless battle against communism, 
subscribes to the principle of statism. My 
fear is hat if your resolution is accepted and 
passed, the net result will be a discrimina- 
tory one, because it might deprive Korea of 
American aid funds. At the same time it 
would permit the distribution of aid funds in 
certain countries where Communist influ- 
ences are great. But of course I shall refrain 
from making such comparisons. It is 
enough to say that Korea's blood has flowed 
freely in the fight against communism and 
for the freedom and dignity of the individual 
and that we stand ready and eager to make 
our sacrifices for permanent liberation from 
the menace that still hangs over the heads of 
all freemen. 

I have set forth these facts with respect 
to your resolution. Please feel free to call 
upon me with any questions that you may 
have. I assuré you that they will be an- 
swered bonestly and frankly in the knowl- 


edge that you are a conscientious public ser- 


vant, eager to do your duty and, at the same 
time be just as concerned with avoiding any 
injustice. 
Yours sincerely, 
BYNGMAN RHEE. 


The National Debt Limit Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission of the House, I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial titled 
“The National Debt Limit Again,” 
which was published in the Daily Times, 
of Mamaroneck, N. Y.: 

THE NATIONAL DEBT LIMTT AGAIN 


It was almost 10 months ago that Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey and the Budget 
were greatly concerned about the 
$275 billion limitation on our national debt, 
At that time both declared the Government 
would not be able to meet its obligations 
falling due in the remainder of 1953 without 
additional borrowing power. 

Said Mr, Humphrey at that time: “I think 
if this country didn't pay its bills, if the 
veterans’ payments weren't paid, if goods 
were delivered and not paid for, if we had to 
call up somebody and say Don't ship any- 
thing because we can't pay for it,’ I think it 
might just cause near panic.“ 

Well, Congress didn't raise the limit and we 
appear to have survived 1953 without any 
panic, 

By mid-December, however, the debt was 
up to $274.4 billion, within $600 million of 
the statutory telling. And so, in January, 
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President Eisenhower renewed the request 
for lifting the limit. 

“It is not prudent,” sald the President, “to 
operate the huge business of the United 
States Government in such a straitjacket as 
the present debt limit.” 

Again, last Thursday, Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey warned that it is “abso- 

lutely necessary” that the debt limit be 
raised before Congress quits work this session 
and returns home for the political cam- 
paigns. But Senator ByrD, of Virginia, 
Treasury watchdog, says he will fight just as 
vigorously as before to block the proposed 
raise in the ceiling. Now, in mid-May, it 
may be noted, the debt subject to limitation 
is down to $270.5 billion. However, we face 
the prospect soon of a $10 billion borrowing. 

Obviously, the attitude of those in Con- 
gress who oppose the Treasury's request is 
that if the borrowing margin be kept small 
there is less chance of any waste or ex- 
travagance. Against this, however, is the 
admitted fact that our Government and Its 
costs of operation are steadily growing. 

Somewhere, between the two divergent 
viewpoints, there must be a compromise, a 
joint meeting of the minds, so that both 
economy and efficiency are to be served, 

And Congress should effect that decision 
before it quits this year. 


Parity for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 28, 1954 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, five 
times in the past 3 months, I have intro- 
duced resolutions showing that business- 
men in Montana favor maintenance of 
farm price supports at at least 90 per- 
cent of parity. 

To date, I have introduced such reso- 
lutions signed by 1,328 businessmen, in 
21 Montana towns. 

The most recent resolutions I have re- 
ceived follow: 


Being as the State of Montana is a ma- 
jority agricultural State, the undersigned 
businessmen of this city of Forsyth, Mont., 
feel that it is most imperative that we work 
side by side with those attempting to main- 
tain a farm program which will enrich and 
develop the agricultural activities wherever 
they are a major industry or source of liveli- 
hood. 

In view of the above conclusions, we, the 
following businessmen of this city— 

“Resolve, That we go on record opposing 
any effort on the part of any Congressman, 
the Department of Agriculture, or any 
agency for attempting to disrupt the sta- 
bilization program, effecting all farm com- 
modities; we further 

“Resolve, That Congress not only main- 
tain 90 percent of parity but shall try to 
establish 100 percent of parity for all farm 
commodities. We do not favor any tend- 
ency toward flexibility of farm supports, but 
urge Congress to maintain a production con- 
trol program, which is necessary in order 
to have stabilized price support; we further 

“Resolve, To favor a genuinely sane and 
sound economic program, which shall be 
based on industry, security, and individual 
initiative; 

“We further urge all business groups in 
other cities of this State as well as those 
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of other agricultural States to go on record 
favoring similar resolutions.” 


BUSINESSMEN OF FORSYTH, MONT. 


Ralston Texaco products, Tom Ralston; 
implement dealer, A. W. Kamhoot; hardware, 
W. L. Tarske; lumber, Loyd Burt; garage 
manager, F. O. Shaw; Forsyth Motors, 
L. E. Trove; Koester Chevrolet Co., Paul 
H. Koester; Marshall Wells, George A. 
Kuch; Yellowstone Pharmacy, A. E. Olson; 
Forsyth Drug, Mrs. Harry Collins; Elks 
Cafe, George B. Jason and John H. 
Smith; groceries, C. J. Wetsch; Gambles 
store, V. Polzin; Carter Oil products; A. L. 
Sample; Hotel “Howdy,” John B. Snedher; 
Conoco station, Robert E. Mogen; locker 
plant, Ray T. Wood; machine shop, G. E. Fer- 
guson; oil products, V. East; International 
Elevator Co., B. Wall; drygoods, W. S. Heine; 
the Hub, C. K. Johnson; Jack's Super Market, 
J. E. Clifford; Weber Electric Co.. C. A. Kal- 
ness; Beals Furniture Co., W. E. Beals: 
filling station, George Kay; saw filing, Fred 
Friedrichsen; Clark Hardware Co., Ray 
Clark; Wallin Mercantile Co., A. B. Coate; 
Tepee Motor Co., R. E. McKeever; Roxy 
Theater, F. Haust; James K, Cope, M. D.; 
jewelry store, Ed Weamer; hardware, Harry 
Cornwell; C. E. Phillips, D, D; S.; attorney at 
law, H. V. Beeman; Mobile Service, Ciaude 
Morgan; Johny's Texaco, John A. Morgan; 
Front Street Service, Charles E. Yonkaitis; 
Willie’s Standard Service, Willie Benner; 
Joseph Hotel, Dom deSocio; Elk Horn Motel, 
Mr. and Mrs. Floyd E. Dowlin; Forsyth Im- 
plement Co., John Hanson; Sawyer store 
manager, Eddie Heinrich; lumber, J. W. 
Cates; Tip Top Gift Shop, Leona Clark; 
Joseph Cafe, Frances Duaese; Olson's Barber 
Shop; V. & R. store, Bud Paronto; etore 
manager, R. K. Wagner; Bill's Barber Shop; 
Jim's Barber Shop; real estate and insur- 
ance, George Tillett; Richard A. Whitney, 
M. D.; Rosebud Floral Shop; H. S. Degnan, 
D. D. S.; insurance, F. R. Cox; Beauty Nook, 
Elsie C. Murphy; insurance, Everett Redeen; 
Snappy Service Laundry, F. C. Fish; attorney, 
Russel K. Fillner; mayor, R. H. Kerr; Red- 
mond Cafe, D. V. Redmond; Farmers’ Coop 
Oil Co., Herbert Polley. 

BUSINESSMEN OF WINNETT, MONT. _ 

Sumner R. Clark, Clark's Pay & Save; 
A. J. Anderson, Montana Hardware & Lum- 
ber Co.; Hugh C. Grove, Northern Hotel; 
W. F. Dunlap, Dunlap's Auto Service; Mr. and 
Mrs. O. W. Wise, Wise’s Cafe; Clarence R. 
Saylor, barber shop; Mr. and Mrs. Norman 
Carr, Smoke House Cafe; W. G. Britzuis, 
Britzuis' Garage; W. R. Erdmann, Gusher 
Bar; E R. Stauffacher, Commercial Hotel; 
B. T. Myers, Bar; F. W. Herweg (with reser- 
vations on some items), Herweg's Cash Store; 
Lloyd Berg, Lloyd Berg Motors; Otto H. Seust, 
Town Tavern Bar; Kenneth Cole (with some 
reservations), Cole's Service Station; W. L. 
Livingston (with reservations), Water Well 
drilling contractor; C. V. Allen, City Service 
Station; Earl Fieharty, Rimrock Theater; 
R. G. Glatz, Winnett Times; Floyd R. Hill 
(with reservations), Frigidaire dealer; V. A. 
Koetitz, Montana Elevator; E. E. Bult 
Smitty Bar. 

BUSINESSMEN OF RICHLAND, MONT. 


H. A. Dahl, F. U. Elevator; M. B. Hylland, 
International Elevator; Edward Zelenka, oil 
and hardware; George N. Equwill, general 
store, 

BUSINESSMEN OF GLASGOW, MONT. 


Paul R. Friedl; L. J. Baker; Valley Im- 
provement Co., by Everett Cabarett; Russell 
St. Clair; A. G. Strom; E. D. Benson; E. T. 
Gallagher; Arthur Smith; R. A. Keneski; 
Ivan Tichenor; John Shepherd; Glenn A. 
Miller; G. A. Bertsch; George Allen; A. V. 
Krusee; R. H. Chambers; Sam Allie; Royal 
M. Schott; Theodore M. Parker; Glasgow 
Standard Service, Tom E. Rodgers; E. H. 
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Stedtfeld; Pat Brandenburg: Henry Mohr; 
G. M. Lindberg; Clifford 
Combs; LaVerne Trang; Eimer Hall; Joe 
Chouinard; Farmers Union Grain & Feed Co:; 
Farmers Union Oil Co.; Elaine's Shop; Vegge 
Motors; H. & 5. Purniture-Clothing Store, 
M. J. Swanson; H. R. Bjorklund & Son; Willa- 
son Radio Service; C. L. Benson; R. P. 
Rundle; Art Kotaki; Ken Rathbone; Duain 
Bowles; F. S. Mcintyre, Jr.; J. A. Holland; 
James O. Christenson; Gordon T. White; 
Elmer Culver; Dave Bogut; Pete Wagenhal; 
The Elite Shoppe; City Cafe; C. J. Carney; 
Floyd Scott; Roy A. Jerome. 


Mr. Speaker, I also have heard from 
one businessman who has changed his 
mind since he signed the resolution, 
Here are the letter and the enclosure: 

CONTINENTAL Ort. CO., 
Forsyth, Mont., June 15, 1954. 
The Honorable LEE METCALF, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Ma. Mercar: I am attaching a copy 
of a letter sent to my customers and other 
people of Rosebud County which is self- 
explanatory. 

I would appreciate your reading it in order 
to clarify my position in regard to pending 
farm legislation. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Vic East. 


CONTINENTAL Ort CO.. 
~ Forsyth, Mont., June 14, 1954. 
To My Customers: 

In the June 10 issue of the Forsyth Inde- 
pendent appeared a petition sponsored by a 
group of farmers and circulated among the 
businessmen of Forsyth having to do with 
the present farm-price support legisiation 
now pending in the United States Congress, 
and particularly favoring the existing 90-100 
Percent parity support program on agricul- 
tural products. 

The writer now finds himself in the em- 
barrassing position in that this petition was 
hastily read and signed without giving full 
consideration to all that it might imply and 
without full knowledge of the text of the 
petition and the merits of the divergent agri- 
Cultural support programs. 

The matter having been called to the at- 
tention of the writer, he now finds it neces- 
sary to make apology for his haste in alow- 
ing his name to appear in support of a pro- 
gram about which he had insufficient knowl- 
edge upon which to render a well-founded 
decision, 

I am now, and always have been, for a 
good. sound agricultural program. The 
present program, without question, has to 
Some degree served a useful purpose, but I 
doubt that if anyone will argue that it is 
Perfect, for the reason that after all these 
years of operation many segments of our 
agricultural industry continue to experience 
distresa. 

While it 16 a questlon as to how much, or 

w far, or if any Government support 
should be carried, and how applied, I am 
Certainly against any efforts to force controls 
on any segment of the agricultural industry 
who feel they can get along without such 
controls, feeling that the less we have of 
Zovernment in any business the better. It 
has certainly always been my policy that 
anything to further the good of agriculture 
in Rosebud County will have my whole- 
hearted support, provided that the whole of 
the industry is given equal consideration, 
rather than to permit one segment to profit 
at the expense of another. I am hopeful that 
the present Congress may find the way to 
improve the lot of all, but do not feel I 
Should be a part of any pressure group. 

Vic East. 
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A Letter to My Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter to my 
constituents: 

Jony 6, 1954. 

My Dear Constituent: As the 83d Con- 
gress comes to a close and I leave as the 
American delegate to attend the fourth an- 
nual session of the World Conference of Par- 
liamentarians in London, I am dropping you 
a note highlighting the things that I have 
done during this session, 

I have missed only one vote of impor- 
tance this year and that was due to my being 
with the Emperor of Ethiopia. 

I have maintained 3 full-time offices in 
New York and Washington and handled 7,000 
cases and recovered $55,000 in money for 
constituents. 

I have introduced every single civil rights 
bill. ~ 

I have maintained very close contact with 
the White House and, humbly, shared in ad- 
vising. More has been done in the fleld of 
civil rights than at any other time in our 
Nation's history. d 

This is part of my record as a full-time 
fighter for the rights of all people during the 
83d Congress, drawn only from the Nation's 
press: 

“Successfully urged White House to abol- 
ish segregation in veterans hospitals.” 
(Associated Press, February 8, 1953.) 

“Revealed shocking agreement between 
former United States Assistant Attorney 
General and the New York City Police De- 
partment to prevent the FBI from investi- 
gating police brutality in New York City.” 
(World-Telegram, February 19, 1953.) 

(As a result, a special committee of Con- 
gressmen was appointed. They handed in 
a unanimous report assessing the blame. 
Today we have new leadership in the police 
department of New York City.) 

“Segregation in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals was ended last week after pro- 
test from Congressman Power.” (New 
York Amsterdam News, February 28, 1953.) 

“Only Member of the United States Con- 
gress to say that Paul Robeson lied when he 
stated that Negroes would never fight Soviet 
Russia." (New York Dally News, March 7, 
1953.) 

“Testified that there was a housing short- 
age and tried to get Federal rent controls 
continued.” (Mutual Broadcasting System, 
March 12, 1953.) 

“Requested President Eisenhower to abol- 
ish segregated schools on Army posts.” (He 
did.) (Kansas City Plaindealer, April 10.) 

“Urged White House to deny Federal space 


to the District Bar Association because of its 


lily white policy.“ 
8, 1953.) 

“Representative Power. played the major 
part in obtaining more money for Howard 
University and Freedmans Hospital.” (New 
York Times, May 23, 1953.) 

“Congressman Pow. saved the under- 
graduate school of Howard University by 
his action on the floor of Congress." (Dr, 
Mordecai Johnson, president of Howard Uni- 
versity.) 

“Segregation to go, Ike assures POWELL.” 
(New York Dally News, June 11, 1953.) 

“On June 11, 1953, President Eisenhower 
wrote Pow We have not taken and we 


(Washington Post, May 
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shall not take a single backward step. There 
must not be any second-class citizens in this 
country. This is a hard nut to crack, but 
we are going to crack It.““ (Washington 
Times-Herald, p. 33.) 

“After lunch at the White House with the 
President of the United States and a con- 
ference with the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Congressman POWELL was able to have the 
sugar quota of Puerto Rico Increased, thus 
alleviating the unemployment in that is- 
land.” (La Prensa, June 26, 1953.) 

“Congressman Powe. is considered one of 
the most courageous leaders and fighters for 
Christianity and human rights in the world.” 
(Pittsburgh Courier, June 27, 1953.) 

“PoWELL infornred Congress yesterday that 
Eisenhower, within the next few days, will 
set up a little FEPC for all firms doing busi- 
ness with the United States Government.” 
(Washington Post, July 3, 1953.) (This he 
did, establishing Government Contracta 
Compliance Commission.) 

“Orchid to Congressman Power. for his 
attacks on America’s pretenses In the Halls 
of Congress.” (Pittsburgh Courier, July 4, 
1953.) 

“Helped city postoffice workers in move for 
better conditions and higher pay.“ (New 
York Times, October 26, 1953.) 

In January 1954 was Americay representa- 
tive at the Sesquicentennial of Haiti. 

“Representative PowELL urged the State 
Foreign Commerce Committee to report fa- 
vorably his bill forbidding racial segrega- 
tion of interstate passengers on any form of 
transportation.” (Chicago Defender, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1954.) 

“The House Labor Committee overwhelm- 
ingly approved an amendment to the Taft- 
Hartley Act which would prevent uhions 
from barring anyone because of race, religion. 
or national origin. The author of the 
amendment was Representative Power...” 
(Baltimore Sun, March 11, 1954.) 

Received civil rights award for 1953 from 
the American Jewish Congress. 

“As the results of Power's investigation, 
United States Army has agreed to abolish 
segregation in the cadet mess detachment 
at the Military Academy at West Point,” 
(Washington Post, March 21, 1954.) 

“Representative PowELL is to be compli- 
mented for his exposé of top administration 
officials who are undermining Eisenhower's 
antisegregation position.” (New York Cour- 
ier editorial.) 

Due to PowELL’s protest Secretary of Navy 
Anderson abolished all segregation in the 
United States naval shipyards in the South 
and abolished segregated messmen divisions 
in the United States Navy. 

Cooperated with Mary Church Terrell in 
successfully abolishing segregation in public 
facilities in the District of Columbia. 

Worked with Gerald Wagner in Washing- 
ton, D. C., theaters in successfully abolishing 
segregation in movie picture houses in the 
Capital. 

In reference to the Supreme Court's de- 
cision abolishing segregation in the public- 
school system in America, Representative 
Pow. sald “this is democracy'’s shining 
hour; this is communism’s worst defeat. 
Communism cannot succeed when democracy 
works.” CBS-TV. NBS-TV. ABC-TV, 
Dumont-TV, and New York World Telegram. 

“As guest of His Eminence, Cardinal Spell- 
man and Senator Jack Kennedy, Congress- 
man PowEL. shared in dedicating the Catho- 
lic Youth Center of Harlem.” (Jet maga- 
zine.) 

Was the host to His Majesty, Emperor of 
Ethiopia; His Honor, the Prime Minister of 
Jamaica, Mr. Bustamante; His Honor, the 
Prime Minister of Nigeria, Dr. Azikwe. 

My staff in Washington and in New York, 
as indicated on this letterhead, is avaliable 
at all times to help you with any problem 
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that you might have. Feel free to call upon 
us. 


Ever sincerely, your full-time fighter for 
the rights of man, 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, Jr, 


Baltic Committee Resolution Condemn- 
ing Soviet Practice of Genocide and En- 
slavement in Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include a letter forwarded to me 
under date of June 12, 1954, by Dr. 
Vaino Riismandel, chairman of the Bal- 
tic Committee of Washington, D. C. 

The letter follows: 

, BALTIC COMMITTEE OF 
WASHINGTON, D. C.. 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1954. 

Dear Sm: I have the honor to submit the 
following resolution unanimously adopted by 
citizens and residents of Estonian, Latvian, 
and Lithuanian descent, assembled this day 
at Pierce Hall, Washington, D. C., to com- 
memorate the first mass deportation of citi- 
zens from Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
perpetrated by the Government of the So- 
viet Union on June 14, 1941, and to raise 
our voice in protest against the continuous 
practice of genocide in, and the Soviet oc- 
cupation of, the Baltic Republics: 

“Where as the Soviet Union has arbitrarily 
occupied, and established Communist re- 
gimes in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, and 
continues to enslave the peoples of these 
democratic republics; and 

“Whereas the date of June 14, 1941, marks 
the beginning of Soviet mass deportations 
of citizens from Estonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania to slave labor in remote districts of 
the Soviet realm, with the ultimate aim of 
extinguishing them as nations; and 

“Whereas the Government of the United 
States has refused to recognize the ‘incorpo- 
ration’ of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania into 
the Soviet Union and is steadfastly continu- 
ing recognition of their lawful diplomatic 
representatives in this country; and 

“Whereas the investigations of the special 
committee, which was created last year by 
the House of Representatives on the initia- 
tive of Representative CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
of Wisconsin, have established beyond doubt 
Soviet Russia's flagrant violation of all inter- 
national treaties, which she had voluntarily 
entered into with the Baltic Republics, and 
her violent contempt for the human rights 
of the Baltic peoples; and 

“Whereas the Senate of the United States 
has passed on April 29 a resolution, intro- 
duced by Senator Pavut H. Dovoras, of Nii- 
Dois, endorsing the refusal of Presidents 
Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower to rec- 
ognize the Soviet conquests of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia and condemning the 
notorious disregard for fundamental human 
rights and liberties in countries under Soviet 
domination: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, here assembled in 
prayerful mourning for the victims of Soviet 
aggression and genocide in the Baltic coun- 
tries, vigorously protest against the continu- 
ous practice of genocide and enslavement of 
the Baltic peoples by the Soviet regime; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That we respectfully request 
the Congress and the Government of the 
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United States to initiate an Investigation of 
Soviet violations of international treaties 
and human rights in the Baltic States by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, 
with the aim of achieving the withdrawal of 
Soviet occupation forces from their terri- 
torles; and be it finally 
“Resolved, That we express our sincerest 
gratitude to the people, the Congress and the 
Government of the United States for their 
resolute support and encouragement of the 
Baltic nations’ struggle for regaining their 
liberty, and that we pledge our unequivocal 
support to America’s leadership in the fate- 
ful fight of the free world against totali- 
tarian Communist aggression.” 
Faithfully yours, 
Dr. VAINO RISMANDEL, 
Chairman, 


Missing Man: The Foot Patrolman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I desire to call attention to the re- 
marks I made on the floor of the House 
a few days ago, concerning law enforce- 
ment in the District of Columbia. 


In this connection, I wish to include a 


statement from Mr. Owen Harris, of Bal- 
timore, on the subject of the Missing 
Man: The Foot Patrolman. 

The article follows: 

‘THe MISSING MAN: THE Foor PATROLMAN 


Ever since the advent of the patrol car or 
cruiser these missing men have been on a 
gigantic joyride in most large and small 
cities in these good old United States. When 
first introduced, the patrol cars were surely 
not meant to take the place of these tradi- 
tionally honest and faithful missing men, 
who pounded their respective beats not once 
on the shifts but numerous times always on 
the lookout to prevent crimes. Yes, pounded 
them so often and so regular they got to 
know all of the people, ordinary citizens as 
well as the criminal element so much so 
that they were nicknamed “fiatfoot” for 
their honest efforts. That name is gradu- 
ally dying out as the patrol-car men are 
making a weak effort to take their place. 
These new cars were without an argument 
a great and necessary addition for the police 
the country over in the apprehension of 
criminals. They, however, cannot replace the 
footman who formally got over his beat not 
once but often, even using a change of 
schedule each night to pass certain places on 
his beat to confuse the criminal. If a place 
was cased previous to a robbery or holdup, 
the criminals had to figure this good, honest* 
cop in their plans, hence it was almost 100 
percent preventative. The patrol-car opera- 
tions take up to 200-percent effort and man- 
power in the apprehension of criminals with 
very little prevention. In reality they are a 
tipoff to the criminal while cruising around. 
How many major and minor crimes are ac- 
tually being committed as the patrol cars are 
passing or in the very close vicinity can ever 
be recorded? Think of the footman man- 
power loss, by the high percentage of minor 
complaints covered by these cruising foot- 
men as emergency calis. These calis 
could very easily be taken up with the for- 
gotten man on all three shifts direct from 
the complainant. The footman on his beat 
is the most important man on the police 
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team to prevent crime. For years now we 
have police officials, State and Federal, to- 
gether with newspapers, radio, television, etc., 
suggesting ideas to cut down on the ever- 
increasing crime waves. None have accom- 
plished a decent percentage in the reduc- 
tion of crime in general. Why not at least 
try the return of the forgotten men, The 
law of average is bound to show a decided 
drop in the percentage of crimes with these 
men pounding their beats regularly on all 
three shifts. 
Owen J, HARRIS, 


Not for Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
‘an editorial from my hometown news- 
paper, the Marshfield News-Herald, un- 
der date of June 25, 1954. My district is 
in the heart of Wisconsin’s dairyland 
and produces more milk and cheese than 
any other congressional district in the 
Congress. I believe the editorial in the 
Marshfield News-Herald sums up very 
well the feelings of a majority of the 
dairymen I represent: 

Not ror WISCONSIN 


We have been asked what yesterday's re- 
jection of the administration's flexible farm 
price support program by the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee means to Wisconsin farmers. 
While we certainly lay no claim to knowledge 
of things agricultural or legislative, we think 
it is fairly obvious that adoption of the com- 
mittee's recommendation to continue Federal 
price supports on basic commodity crops at 
90 percent of parity for another year would 
be a severe blow to Wisconsin farmers, 

We fully understand that many farm 
ple in our area are displeased with the at- 
titude of the Eisenhower administration as it 
concerns the problems of the dairy farmer. 
We too, were displeased when dairy sup- 
ports were slashed to 75 percent of parity 
early this year, although we realized that it 
was economically unsound to continue them 
at 90 percent and that Wisconsin's dairy in- 
dustry would have been ruined if the Gov- 
ernment had continued to subsidize its in- 
efficient competitors at that rate. 

The current action of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee, however, is not to be 
confused with the issue of dairy price sup- 
ports—it deals only with price supports on 
wheat, cotton, corn, rice, peanuts; and to- 
bacco. Wisconsin, we might mention, derives 
1 percent—that's right, 1 percent—of its 
farm income from the sale of these crops, 
or rather, the three which it can produce. 
Our farmers don't grow cotton, peanuts, or 
rice, and very little tobacco. Neither do 
they sell much wheat or corn, 

The committee vote on the extension of 
high price supports for the 6 basics was 8 
to 7 and we can understand why the 4 
southern Senators in the majority voted as 
they did. Income from the 6 crops, or some 
of them is concentrated in 9 Southern States. 
The only other States which derive the 
major share of their farm income from the 
basics are Kansas, North Dakota, and Mon- 
tana. Naturally Senator Youna, of North 
Dakota, who is on the committee, voted with 
the southerners. Why THYE and HUMPHREY, 
of Minnesota, and Munpr, of South Dukota, 
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went along, we don't pretend to know. 
hope they know. 

Chairman Armen, who is from Vermont, 
Predicted yesterday that the Senate would 
not go along with the committee's decision 
when the time comes for that body to vote 
on the question. 

This seems like a reasonable assumption 
wher it is considered that the majority of 
the States receive more than half of their 
cash farm income from the sale of products 
not included among the favored six crops. 
More than a third of the States receive over 
two-thirds of their farm income from the 
Sale of such commodities as meat animals, 
poultry, eggs, fruits, which are not benefited 
by the committee recommendation. 

Marshfield’s Representative MELVIN Lamp 
pointed out to us recently that the House 
Agriculture Committee was doing Wisconsin 
no favor when it gave support to a similar 
Proposal for the 6 basic commodities while 
recommending only 75 percent supports on 
dairy products, which it would have raised to 
80 percent during the period from next 
September 1 to April 1, 1955. 

He explained then that 56 percent of cash 
farm income in the United States comes from 
meat animals, dairy products, and poultry 
products. Here in Wisconsin we are pain- 
fully aware that part of the cost of producing 
these commodities is represented by feeds 
which in turn come from some of these very 
crops under which the 2 congressional com- 
mittees want to place price support props 
of 90 percent of parity. 

For that reason continuance of 90 percent 
rigid supports for the 6 basic crops, as rec- 
ommended by the Senate committee yester- 
day. not only fails to give any consideration 
to the problems of the dairy farmer with 
his huge capital investment and his produc- 
tion costs—it would guarantee the continu- 
ation of high feed costs and diminishing re- 
turns to the dalryman. 

That is why we say that, no matter how 
the individual Wisconsin farmer may feel 
about Federal price supports, flexible or rigid, 
he can find no comfort in the action taken 
by the Senate Agriculture Committee yester- 
day, and can only hope the Senate itself will 
reverse this 8 to 7 decision of its committee. 


We 


God as Chief Justice of the Universe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
Unanimous consent of my colleagues, I 
insert in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
very fine talk made recently by the dis- 
tinguished judge of the Mercer County 
Criminal Court, the Honorable Walter 
Vergil Ross, of my home city of Blue- 
fleld, W. Va.: 


The basic and underlying distinction be- 
tween our courts and communism is the fact 
that we recognize God as the Chief Justice 
Of the Universe. That recognition does not 
Prevail in communistic countries. 

Most of you, at some time or other, have 

n in our courts as a witness, spectator, 
litigant, juror, or in some other capacity. 

Before a juror is permitted to serve he Is 
required to take an oath or affirmation, both 
of which conclude with the words “so help 
you God.” An oath or affirmation is re- 
Quired of each and every witness. The same 
applies to the lawyer, the judge, the clerk, 
the court reporter, and the bailiff. The form 
Varies, of course, to fit the different categories 
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or offices, but the oath or affirmation must 
be taken before we can proceed with the 
trial. 

Why? Because experience has demon- 
strated that a reminder of the fact that an 
ever-present and living God is witnessing 
our acts and words serves as a guide and 
beacon light toward the paths of truth 
and justice. 

A person who first gives utterance to a 
dying declaration need not be sworn, be- 
cause our courts hold that the solemnity of 
the occasion obviates that necessity. When 
a man stands at the brink of his own grave, 
realizing that death is imminent and that 
he will shortly pass from this earthly sphere 
into eternity and face his Maker, he would 
have the most impelling reason to tell the 
truth without bias or prejudice. 

I don't know what a Communist looks like. 
I have never knowingly seen one. But I do 
know that the greatest motivating influence 
for right and justice springs from a belief in 
God. Without that faith and belief there 
is no solid foundation upon which truth, 
right, justice, fairness, love, and compas- 
sion can be built. 

Without that faith and belief your life on 
this earth, and your hope of peace hereafter, 
rest upon fallacies as insecure and capri- 
cious as the shifting sands of the sea. 

Without that faith and belief the finer 
things of life become bedimmed and ob- 
scure, and fast fade into the realms of 
oblivion, 

Our courts believe the only way to find 
truth, right, and justice is by the guiding 
hand of God. We believe in that, and we 
have faith that He will guide us. We call 
upon Him to see, hear, and witness our ef- 
forts. And in doing so we are not ashamed. 

We approach our duties in a spirit of hu- 
mility, realizing the fallibility of man, and 
trusting that God, in his infinite wisdom, 
will give us the vision to see, and the 
strength to do the right. 

Our courts are open to the public, where 
you and all the world may hear and see. 
In our land the accused must be confronted 
by his accusers upon their promises before 
Almighty God that they will tell the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
while the Communists indulge in secret 
sessions of inquisition. 

Who, in all the world, save and except the 
inquisitors themselves, really know what 
took place in the secret sessions of the Com- 
munists at the so-called trial of Laverentia 
Beria, and his reported execution thereafter? 

Are they ashamed to let their people 
know the method and manner of their 
trials?- Are they afraid to let the whole 
world know what actually took place? Were 
their methods so unfair and revolting that 
they dared not make a full and complete 
disclosure to the civilized world? 

We can only surmise. 

To our way of „ shame and 
degredation hold sway and run rampant 
when God is denied. 

When Communists deny the divinity of 
God, and undertake to usurp His powers, 
then the properties, the liberties, and the 
lives of mankind are imperiled beyond the 
scope of human imagination. 


Congress’ Duty: End Farm Price Gouge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KARL C. KING 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include an editorial from the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer entitled “Congress” 
Duty: End Farm Price Gouge.” 

The editorial follows: 

Conoress’ Duty: END FARM PRICE GOUGE 

The sound, constructive effort of the 
Eisenhower administration to free the Na- 
tion from the costly and wasteful burden of 
high rigid farm price supports will come to 
a head in the House of Representatives this 
week, and shortly afterward in the Senate. 

In both bodies the Committees on Agri- 
culture have ignored the President's proposal 
and voted to recommend another year's ex- 
tension of the rigid support system, binding 
the Government to buy wheat, corn, cotton, 
peanuts and rice at 90 percent of parity. 

They voted, in effect, to continue high 
food prices for American dinner tables, high 
costs for taxpayers. They voted to encour- 
age indefensible overproduction and the 
piling up of huge—and useless—surpluses, 

These committee actions represent the 
stubborn determination of the farm bloc to 
maintain the glaring evils of the rigid sup- 
port system. Their recommendations re- 
flect a hard-boiled political attempt to deal 
with a problem that is of vital concern to all 
Americans, including farmers. 

In the House both Republicans and Demo- 
crats who have the interests of the country 
at heart should set aside the committee pro- 
posal and put through the administration 
program for flexible supports to vary, as 
needs prescribe, between 75 and 90 percent. 
When the time comes, the Senate should 
follow suit. 

The committee actions have been Inter- 
preted as snubs to the President and to Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. 

They were “snubs” for all the people of 
this country who have to buy food and 
clothing and pay taxes. And the time is 
overdue for their interests to have full con- 
sideration in Congress. 

Does the Eisenhower farm program aim to 
wipe out reasonable ald for American farm- 
ers? Nota bit of it. Under flexible supports 
basic farm commodities will continue to be 
bought by the Government. The supports 
would move up to encourage production dur- 
ing times of low farm output and move down 
to discourage plantings in times of excess 
production. 1 

There's the essential and important fea- 
ture of this plan: it will hold down needless 
over-production, which high rigid supports 
foster. So long as those high supports pre- 
vail, over-production is inevitable. 

We have got to get rid of the immense 
surpluses we already have. And that's al- 
most a superhuman task. We have got to 
halt the sinful loss and waste, such as we've 
seen in stored butter. And we've got to 
have farm aid geared, to some extent at 
least, with the idea of giving housewives a 
better break on prices than is possible un- 
der the current high support plan. 

The President's farm policy deserves the 
support of Members of Congress of both 
parties, It is a sincere attempt to solve a 
gigantic problem in which Secretary Ben- 
son, notably, has gained stature by his sturdy 
courage in seeking to further a farm pro- 
gram that would serve the interests of all 
the people. He has stood our against 
threats, bullying, cajolery—all sorts of pres- 
sures—and bravely but with good humor 
has held firmly to what he believes in. 

For far too long the farm program has 
operated to the disadvantage of millions of 
consumers. It has meant the shocking para- 
dox of enormous accumulations of food and 
fiber along with unyielding high-prices. 

Solution of that must be removed from 
the crude political arena in which it has 
too often been left. Republicans should sup- 
port the President unless there are grave 
reasons for disagreeing with him. And in 
this case there are none, Democrats in Con- 
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gress should stand by Mr. Eisenhower and his 
farm program because it is a wise program, 
in the best interest of the Nation. 

We hope that in both House and Senate 
that interest—the real interest of America— 
will prevail and that the shameful waste and 
inequity of Government-rigged high prices 
will become a thing of the past. 


Woman Suffrage Legislation Came Close 


to Failure in Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD H. BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in Appendix 
of the Recorp, I include the following 
article written by Mr. E. E, Patton and 
published in the Knoxville Journal, May 
30, 1954: 

Woman SUFFRAGE LEGISLATION CAME CLOSE TO 
FAILURE IN TENNESSEE 


On the first Thursday in August of 1920, 
Hon. Albert H. Roberts was renominated by 
tbe Democratic Party of Tennessee for the 
office of governor. He immediately calied an 
extra session of the legislature at meet on 
August 9. He set out in his proclamation 
all of the features on which the legislature 
might act in the special session. The legis- 
lature, in extraordinary session can act only 
on those items set out in the message issued 
by the governor. This message included 142 
items for action. 

Scction 2 of his message: “To fix the legal 
status of women.” 

Sec. 3. “To prescribe the qualifications of 
women for suffrage, including the imposition 
of a poll tax, to provide for their registration 
and to enact such legislation as may be nec- 
essary to this end.” 

The first woman suffrage convention was 
held in 1848 and for the next 70 years this 
question was agitated in and out of Congress. 
In order to amend the Constitution of the 
United States it is necessary for the House 
and Senate to adopt a resolution by a two- 
third majority in each House; refer it to the 
State which must be ratified by three-fourths 
of the legislatures or conventions. 

The proposed amendment adopted by the 
House and Senate in 1918 18 very short: 

“The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account 
of sex. 7 

“Congress shall have power to enforce this 
article by appropriate legislation.” 

When the Tennessee legislature met on 
August 9, 1920, 35 States had ratified this 
proposed amendment, giving women the 
right to vote. One suffragette said they had 
always had the right but had been denied 
the privilege of voting. 

FAVORABLE ACTION 


On August 13, the Senate took favorable 
action on this proposed amendment. There 
were 25 votes in favor of the amendment; 
4 against; 2 present but not voting. 

The people advocating favorable action on 
this civic feature were aware of the fact that 
the House of Representatives was divided 
almost 50-50, and their attention was di- 
rected to the House. Hon. Seth M. Walker 
was Speaker of the House and he was a very 
brilliant man, but he made one serious 
blunder. He moved to table the resolution 
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and the vote stood 48 to 48. Then a vote was 
taken on the of the resolution. 

Walker left the chair and had Representa- 
tive Overton preside. The House and Senate 
Journal does not give the exact happenings 
at that time. Speaker Walker was in the 
main aisle, near the entrance when the vote 
was taken which resulted in 49 votes for the 
resolution and 46 against, lacking 1 vote 
of a majority necessary to adopt the resolu- 
tion. 

There have been many vereions of the 
happenings and the claim has been made 
more than once that some certain Member 
of the House was solely and wholly respon- 
sible for the passage of that resolution, But 
that is misleading; in fact, untrue. 

HOUR OF DESTINY 


Speaker Walker held his hand high, walked 
toward the speaker's chair and shouted: 
“Mister Speaker, the hour of destiny has ar- 
rived: Ichange my vote from nay to aye and 
move to reconsider." That motion carried 
and this gave him physical possession of the 
resolution for three calendar days. The next 
morning enough of the House members had 
gone to Alabama to break the quorum. How- 
ever, the Tennessce Secretary of State and the 
Governor certified to the United States Sec- 
retary of State that the resolution had been 
adopted. It was fought out before the Su- 
preme Court but the action of the governor 
and secretary of state was upheld. 

If Speaker Walker had kept his seat or if 
he had kept his utterance sub voce, this reso- 
lution would not have been adopted by the 
Tennessee legislature and the women of 
America might not have been permitted to 
vote in 1920. 

To show how close a movement may be to 
failure and yet succeed is illustrated by this 
session or the legislature. One representa- 
tive from a west Tennessee county had seri- 
ous sickness in his family. He said he would 
remain and vote if he could get a special 
train to take him home and arrive about the 
time of the regular train. 

A member of the State senate was going 
over to the house to watch the controversy. 
Senator McKellar and former Senator Luke 
Lea were holding a conference in the main 
corridor. They asked this senator if he 
knew where former Senator Newell Sanders 
was. He informed them that he was in the 
gallery at the left of the speaker's stand. 
They courteously asked if he would get Sen- 
ator Sanders down there. He was a director 
in some of the railroads and they felt sure 
that he could arrange for the special train, 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED 


This was done and the resolution was 
adopted. No one of the 49 who voted for 
this resolution deserves any more credit for 
its adoption than anyone of the other 48. 
To make this claim is hypocritical bragging 
and claiming credit for something to which 
he is not entitled. 

History should be written truthfully and 
carefully and proper credit should be given 
to those who are responsible for good deeds 
and those who are guilty of crimes or mis- 
EEA should suffer the proper penal- 

es. 

On page 367 of the Senate and House Jour- 
nals of the special session of 1920 will give 
the names of the 49 who voted for this reso- 
lution, supplemented by the vote of Speaker 
Walker after he had changed his vote from 
nay to aye. It also gives the names of the 
46 who voted against the resolution. 

But this action had some strange things in 
official life. There in the corridor stood Sen- 
ator Kenneth McKellar talking with former 
Senator Luke Lea, whom McKellar had de- 
Teated for the senatorship and then former 
Senator Sanders; 2 Democrats and 1 Repub- 
lcan, but all 3 enlisted in the fight for 
women suffrage, Events like that don't hap- 
pen every day. 
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The International Situation and Military 
Preparedness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following address delivered by me 
before the Machinery and Allied Prod- 
ucts Institute at its anual Washington 
conference on Friday, June 25, 1954: 
ADDRESS ON THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 

AND MILITARY PREPAREDNESS BY THE Hon. 

DEWEY SHORT, UNITED States REPRESENTA= 

TIVE FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI, CHAIR- 

MAN, HOUSE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE, 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

Mr. CHARLES STEWART. Ladies and gentle- 
men, we turn now to the broad International 
situation and military preparedness. I think 
it is unnecessary to spell out the problems 


that exist in that broad area. Your speaker 


is an expert in the field of military prepared- 
ness. He is known as a great legislator, rec- 
ognized as one of the more foreceful orators 
in the Congress, and an active spokesman for 
military preparedness, and one of the most 
broadly educated men in public life today, 
and finally, and most important, a man with 
a genuine, well-recognized sense of respon- 
sibility for the welfare of this Nation. I 
think you will detect all of these qualities 
in the Honorable Dewry SHorT, Member of 
Congress from Missour!, as he addresses him- 
self to the subject of the international situa- 
tion and military preparedness, It is a privi- 
lege to have you with up, sir, and I take great 
pleasure in introducing you at this time. 
Applause. 

Representative Snonr. Mr. Chairman, 
ladies, and gentlemen, I epoke in New York 
last night before the Barium Steel Corp., 
out at Luchow’s, and did not get much sleep, 
and just arrived here a few minutes ago. I 
am glad to meet with representatives of your 
great organization because truly we are liv- 
ing in the machine age. 

There are three material things that any 
country or nation must have in order to win 
a modern mechanized war—astecl, rubber, and 
oil, Because Russia at this moment, accord- 
ing to the best intelligence we have, docs not 
possess any one of these materials or items 
in sufficient quantity to conduct a pro- 
longed global conflict, I do not anticipate 
any immediate overt action on the part of 
the 14 wise and cool mad dogs in the Krem- 
lin. With all of her satellites Russia last 
year produced approximately 35 million tons 
of steel, one-third the output of the United 
States alone. Steel, of course, is basic not 
only in wartime but in time of peace. You 
gentlemen come from widely diversified geo- 
graphical locations of the United States. I 
like to think that we can have prosperity 
with peace and that we do not have to de- 
pend upon war or the spilling of blood in 
order for us to have full employment and to 
enjoy prosperity. 

When you think of the railroad shops, the 
shipyards, the airplane factories, the house- 
hold goods, the office equipment, the plate 
steel in construction that la used in our daily 
lives, I do not think that we should try to 
gear our domestic economy to wartime out- 
put. Essential as you gentlemen are in time 
of peace you are absolutely indispensable in 
time of war and, in your Lifetime and mine, 
this generation, we fought two world wars 
and the Korean conflict, skating on thin ice 
today with a cloud of uncertainty hanging 
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over our heads, no one knowing what tomor- 
row might bring. For that reason it is all 
the more necessary that representatives of 
your great industry gather together to think 
over the problems that not only confront 
your particular industry, and there are many 
allled ones, but to think of the welfare of our 
Nation. Russia does not have the steel today 
though she gained a lot of it in Mukden and 
Darien and Port Arthur in Manchuria after 
we sold Nationalist China down the river 
promising them faithfully at the Cairo Con- 
ference that that vast territory with its great 
manufacturing and industrial potentiality 
would be returned at the end of World War 
II. But we surrendered it, turned it over 
lock, stock, and barrel to “good old Joe.” 
They have a lot of steel; they are increasing 
their industrial output. 

You have to have not only steel that is 
basic, you have to have rubber. America is 
a Nation on wheels. We came dangerously 
near losing World War II after the fall of 
Malaya when the forts at Singapore could 
shoot only in 1 direction and the Japs 
came from behind and took it over after 
sinking 2 British battleships. The hot- 
test spot in the world perhaps at this par- 
ticular moment is Indochina, Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia, and if Indochina falls, Burma, 
Thailand, Malaya, Indonesia, will likely fall 
like tenpins. I do not know what will hap- 
pen to the Philippines, Formosa, and Japan. 
When that great section of southeastern 
Asia goes under, the rice bowl, the bread- 
basket which controls not only tin but rub- 
ber, perhaps our defense line will be pushed 
from Japan, Formosa, and Okinawa and the 
Philippines back to Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
Panama Canal; that is dangerously close 
when boys fly from Los Angeles to New York 
in 3 hours and 45 minutes. 

Russia does not have the steel or the rub- 
ber at this moment, but the rattlesnakes 
in the Kremlin are no dumb bunnies. They 
will have to have not only steel, they will 
have to have rubber and oil. Korea yester- 
day, maybe Indochina tomorrow, and Iran 
next year. But if she can continue to nibble 
and grab and encircle the peoples on her 
vast periphery as she has done since 1945, 
less than 10 years in which she has grown 
from less than 200 million people until to- 
day she dominates or controls more than 
800 million people, almost a third of the 
world’s populntion, she will achieve her ob- 
jective—domination of the world. Iran, 
Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia—if she can get 
the steel, if she can get the rubber, if she 
can get the oll, then you can really start 
worrying, 

A day or two after his confirmation by 
the United States Senate, Uncle Charlie Wil- 
son, “Engine Charlie,” of General Motors, 
paid me a courtesy call. I told him, “Mr, 
Wilson, I feel highly flattered and honored 
that you would come to my office to see me, 
sir.” 

He said, “You shouldn't because the execu- 
tive and legislative have to work as a team.” 

I said, “I think the President, the Con- 
greas, and the American people are most 
fortunate in getting a man of your broad 
vision, long successful business experience, 
to accent one of the most onerous and bur- 
densome and responsible and powerful jobs 
in all the world next to the Presidency of 
the United States—a job that forced one 
man to leap out of a window, another to 
develop ulcers, and a third one to resign. 
Mr, Wilson, you haye been president of the 
greatest corporation on earth, General Mo- 
tors, employing 486,000 people, doing an 
annual volume of business of $7 billion, but 
that is peanuts, sir, compared to what you 
have now.” 

Imagine a hillbilly jenny driver from the 
Ozarks talking to the president of General 
Motors and the new Secretary of Defense in 
Such fashion, But the bigger men are the 
finer men and the more understanding they 
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have, and he lighted another cigarette as we 
visited, and I said, “Sir, instead of employ- 
ing fewer than a half-million people, you 
have 5 million people now working for you— 
3% million in uniform and 1,280,000 civil- 
ians—more civillans In the Department of 
Defense in January of last year than in all 
the other branches of the President's Cabi- 
net—State, Treasury, Interior, Post Office, 
Commerce, Labor; and instead of doing 87 
billion worth of business a year, Mr, Secre- 
tary, we spent the year before you took your 
oath of office more than $50 billion, an in- 
comprehensible sum of money, almost twice 
as much as our national debt at the end of 
World War I, $26 billion. Fifty thousand 
millions of dollars, more money than the 22 
largest corporations in this country, not only 
General Motors, but Ford, Chrysler, United 
States Steel, Monsanto, and all the rest of 
them—call the roll.“ 

It startled him a bit. You know and I 
know that living tn this age of peril, and 
that is what it is, the President stated it 
well, not an hour or year but an age of peril 
with the uncertainties and anxieties that 
hang over our head, we must in spite of 
high taxes and the enormous costs bulld up 
and maintain our military might. 

Of course, at the close of World War II 
we were foolish and stupid, as we have al- 
ways been at the close of any war, in de- 
mobilizing our forces and letting them go 
to pot. Our national defense? The mamas 
were very eager and anxious to get their 
boys home. It was politically popular in 
spite of the warning of just a little handful, 
half a dozen of us in the Congress. In spite 
of the warning we were demobilizing too 
many too soon, and we let it all go by the 
board, and it took Korea as a stimulant to 
bring us to our senses, to get back on the 
track. 

This year, at the end of this month, about 
a week from now, we will spend not 354 
billion as in the previous year but about 
$42 billion, and that is a lot of dough. We 
appropriated $29 billion for the next fiscal 
year 1955, but we will actually spend 837 
or $38 billion, You know and I know we 
can't forever carry that onerous burden. Of 
course, it Is cheaper than defeat. Those of 
you, like myself, who have gone from Lud- 
wigshafen down the Rhine to Stuttgart, 
Mannheim, Frankfurt-on-Main and Koln 
through the Ruhr., to Dusseldorf, Essen to 
Bremen and Hamburg, Berlin, Dresden, and 
back to Halle and over to Karlsruhe, Augs- 
burg, and Munchen, not to mention the other 
places saw the wreckage and the shambles 
that the Third Reich was. I had hoped and 
prayed after spending a year in Heidelberg 
and Berlin more than a quarter of a century 
ago I would never witness such devastation, 
but when I went to Japan in 1947, the fol- 
lowing year, Yokahama, Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka, 
not to mention Hiroshima and Nagasaki, all 
the cities. of Japan with the exception of 
Kyoto, as all the cities of Germany with 
the exception of Heidelberg, an old univer- 
sity town of only 80,000, with no military 
value, absolutely burned up and blasted to 
bits. We know the price of defeat. 

I have taken only these 2 or 3 minutes not 
to inform but to remind you of the absolute 
necessity of bullding up and maintaining 
our military might to make this Nation in- 
vincible and invulnerable to attack on land, 
sea, and in the air. We have to maintain, 
as long as there are brigands abroad and 
aggressors in this world, such a state of 
readiness. But let no one kid himself for 
a moment that the military is the only prime 
aspect of our national defense; we must make 
certain and sure that we keep things in 
proper balance and equilibrium, 

You cannot have military might without 
preserving your economic strength. The 
battle line can never be stronger than the 
home front. We want security but we must 
have it with solvency. A bankrupt nation 
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never licked anybody and never will, and 
Lenin wrote and Stalin reiterated, and Molo- 
tov knows it well. Their fond hope was that 
the United States, like every capitalist coun- 
try, would spend itself into bankruptcy, hop- 
ing for an economic collapse, with wide- 
spread unemployment—divide and conquer, 
In other words, raise class against class, race 
against race, let America knock herself out 
by her own profligacy. Why should they at- 
tack or fight when they have been 

every battle of the cold war without firing 
a shot or losing a man. If she can engage 
us in sideline wars on her vast periphery, 
Korea yesterday, Indochina today, Iran to- 
morrow, if she can siphon off our wealth in 
economic and military aid to all the nations 
of the world, an America with her vast 
resources, inventive genius and technological 
know-how cannot forever carry the rest of 
the world, 160 million of us. 

It is closer to Washington from Leningard 
than it is from Leningrad to Vladivostok. 
We have 3 million square miles. They have 
eight. They outnumber us and time is on 
their side. We have to not only build up 
and maintain a superior Air Force, the great- 
est Navy on earth, which we have, not neces- 
sarily the largest Army but a highly trained, 
mobile, hard-hitting Army, equipped with 
the latest weapons, but that is where the 
New Look comes in from our wonderful pres- 
ent Joint Chiefs of Staff under the chair- 
manship of Admiral Radford, one of the 
smartest men I have ever met in or out of 
uniform. Our only hope for victory or 
chance for survival in this atom and hydro- 
gen age is not by matching man for man 
with the hordes on the Asiatic continent, 
we shall survive or win any other conflict 
because of the superiority of weapons and 
the superior skill of the men who use or 
man those weapons. 

Therefore, each one of you in this room Is 
Just as great a soldier and just as ni 
as any man in uniform on the battlefield, 
because today the men at the front are really 
safer than the old men, women, and helpless 
children in our large populous centers. 
Every admiral and general with whom I have 
talked, and I have talked to them for a long 
time, from Douglas MacArthur through 
Malin Craig, Charles Summerall, George 
Marshall, Ike Eisenhower, Omar Bradley, and 
even down to Ridgway, I do not care whether 
it is the Army or whether it is Nimitz or 
King or Halsey or Vandergriff or Cates or 
Lem Sheppard, without detracting one bit 
from the glory and heroism of the men and 
whomen who fought on land, sea, and tn the 
air, all of them will tell you that the one 
thing that brought ultimate victory to the 
allied powers over the Axis was America's 
industrial might and productive capacity. 
It saved the battle of Britain and it saved 
the battle of Stalingrad because it was in 
the mines, the forests, factories, and on our 
farms we produced the food and fiber, the 
sinews and weapons of war to feed, clothe 
and equip 12 million men and women and 
our Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force, 
and Coast Guard, and do not forget those 
boys. In peactime they are under the 
Treasury, in wartime they are of course un- 
der the Navy. It was the civilian popula- 
tion as well as the men at the front that 
produced this food, and Napoleon said that 
an army fights on its stomach. It is that 
sector of our Nation that produced the fiber, 
that produced the weapons that brought 
final victory. So each one of you is a great 
soldier. 

You are in the machinery and allied prod- 
ucts. You manufacture the tools and it 
takes tools to make machines, and you can- 
not do it overnight. It takes time. We have 
to buld up and maintain our military 
might. We have to maintain and preserve 
our economic strength. The two are mar- 
ried, one and inseparable, and when you 
divorce them both will die, 
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There is another factor and that is the 

ychological propaganda which is by no 
eee This cold war of ours is 
not only a contest between armies and navies 
and air forces, not only between the eco- 
nomic strength of nations and more than the 
atomic bomb or the hydrogen bomb, it is 
America’s industrial might and our produc- 
tive capacity that has deterred more than 
anything else an attack from the enemy. 
But in addition to military might and eco- 
nomic strength, it is an ideological war, it is 
a war for the minds and souls and hearts 
and consciences and allegiances of men. 
You cannot e or continue a wornout, 
dismoded, discredited colonialism, regardless 
of what nation might wish to preserve or 
maintain it. What do slaves care about 
democracy and communism when they are 
thinking only of a bowl of rice, a 
loaf of bread, and a shirt on their 
back? You have to be realistic and you have 
to be practical. I am sorry we do not have a 
Syngman Rhee and a ROK army in Indo- 
china today. They are wavering and they 
will go to either side, and tf a popular elec- 
tion were held, I am afraid It would go over- 
whelmingly against Bao-Dal. You have to 
give the natives the freedom and independ- 
ence that we ourselves enjoy or they have 
nothing to fight for. 

An idea is the most powerful weapon on 
earth, it can be the most dangerous weapon 
on earth. As a man thinketh so is he. It is 
not only sound gospel, it is sound common 
gense. As a nation thinketh, so goes it. The 
only way you can overcome a bad idea is with 
a better idea. The only way you can defeat 
z false philosophy, if we don’t fall before it 
crashes, is with a better philosophy of life, 
An idea, our psychological warfare, the 
weakest link in our whole chain of defense, 
and we are paying more attention to it now, 
our psychological warfare in years gone by 
has been pitifully and woefully weak. You 
have to have your heart in a fight. You have 
to have an idea and an ideal for which men 
are willing to lay down their lives. It is an 
ideological war in which we are now engaged. 
Maintain your military might, preserve your 
economic strength, but do not lose sight of 
your ideals and do not under-estimate the 
power of an idea. You cannot shoot an idea 
with a rife. You cannot stab it with a 
bayonet, you cannot destroy it with an atom 
bomb. Truth though crushed to earth will 
rise again, and as old Dan Webster once said 
in that famous murder trial, “Murder though 
it hath no tongue will speak with most mir- 
aculous organ," 

Gentlemen, you are engaged in a business 
that is very essential to our domestic peace- 
time economy. In giving us radios and tele- 
visions and electric irons, washers, sweepers, 
you add to our comfort, we absolutely could 
not get along without you in time of war. 
I am sure you have had a good conference. 
I hope you shall continue to have one. I do 
not want to trespass upon your time, and I 
have other engagements, but for these few 
brief minutes I am glad to meet with you, 
and the only reason I came, to tell you the 
truth, was through my good friend Freas 
Long here. I refused your invitation, much 
as I appreciated it, but the demand on our 
time is great, and when you are chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee that is 
spending two-thirds of all your money, and 
then have some pipsqueak back home file 
against you in a primary, as happened to me 
[applause], and carry on with the measly 
salary we get to maintain a home in your 
district and one in Washington, flying back 
and forth every weekend, that costs you a 
couple of hundred bucks, and if I did not 
go before groups as I did last night to make a 
little money on the side I would not stay 
here. I am not soliciting, but I have open 
hands here if anyone wants to contribute to 
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my campaign, it will certainly be welcome, 
and I can use it, 

No; all joking aside, we are living in very 
trying, troublesome times. It has been my 
good fortune and great pleasure to have 
spoken, I think, in every Republican dis- 
trict, most of the Democratic, and God knows 
a lot of Democrats come to my rescue when 
a lot of these half-baked Republicans for- 
get me. I do not know what we have today, 
but we will not go into that. All I want to 
do is to urge you as a hillbilly from the 
Ozarks, from southwest Missouri, a little 
boy who went bareheaded and barefooted 
until he was 14 years old, and they used to 
have to chase me with bloodhounds to put 
shoes on me, all I want to do as a fellow 
American, whoever you are, wherever you are 
from, or whatever your particular corpora- 
tion or industry 18. 18 to realize we are all 
Americans. The enemy may think that they 
can divide and conquer; I do not think they 
can do it. I am No. 8 in a brood of 10 kids. 
I was a little slow in arriving, but I finally 
got here. I was not born under Henry Wal- 
lace or they would have knocked me in the 
head or plowed me under. [Applause.] I 
got here and I am glad to be here, this 
America of ours. It is worth fighting for, 
it is worth dying for, and, like so many of 
you, I volunteered with my brothers, but 
even more important, it is worth living for, 
and if we live for it and do our duty as good 
citizens, perhaps we will not have these great 
international crises, world conflicts. 

I am glad I was born and live in a nation 
where a poor backwoodsman, born in a log 
cabin, with the ground for a floor, coonskin 
for a window, who gained all of his knowledge 
by the flickering light of an open fire, could 
by his rugged honesty, his sterling patrio- 
tism, his love for God and country, and for 
his fellow man, could rise from obscure 
origins and humble beginnings to the high- 
est office in the gift of a great free people, and 
only here in the United States could you 
produce an Abraham Lincoln. 

I am glad to live in a country where a poor 
newsboy, selling newspapers on the train out 
of Detroit, could work through the day, toil 
far into the night, not depending upon a 
check from Washington or a handout from 
Uncle Sam, a government subsidy or a 
bounty, but who, through his own efforts, 
could invent a gadget that would reproduce 
the human voice and the incandescent lamp 
to light up the world. Only here in America 
could you produce a Thomas Edison. I 
walked by his old workshop down at 14th 
Street and 5th Avenue in New York last 
Friday. It made me grateful. 

I am glad to live in this country where a 
poor mechanic setting up a workshop in a 
woodshed, studied and worked instead of 
running to the post office to see if that letter 
or check from Washington had arrived, but 
rather who tolled through the day and far 
into the night, and who had the confidence 
of his nelghbors and friends who loaned him 
@ little money, and it was Henry Ford that 
pulled us out of the mud and put us on 
wheels and transformed the whole system of 
modern transportation in this country. Only 
in America could you have a Henry Ford. 

Let us maintain our military might on 
land, sea, and in the air. Trim the fat, 
eliminate the waste, avoid overlapping and 
duplication of effort. Be sure you do not 
cut into the muscle or break a bone. Main- 
tain our military might, painful as the 
cost is. Be sure you do not overstep or 
overextend yourself by attempting to take 
care of every Hottentot from Zamboanga to 
Zanzibar. Preserve our economic strength, 
carry on your psychological or propaganda 
war with better ideas and higher ideals than 
the enemy's philosophy that is rooted in a 
crass, diabolical and sordid materialism, 
We shall then win. 
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I shall be with you. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEWART. It was a great privilege 
to receive your reminder, sir, and we are also 
privileged to have you joined on the plat- 
form by a great contributor to the capital 
goods industries whom we are proud to find 
a great friend of yours, 

I think that it would be an imposition to 
ask the Congressman to remain for ques- 
tions. He has taken time from a very busy 
schedule to be here today. We gratefully 
appreciate it, and we wish that on another 
day when your schedule is not as heavy as it 
is today you may be back with us. Thank 
you very much. [Applause.} 
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Mr, KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the attention of the House has 
been called recently to the publicized 
statement of the Mount Pleasant Jour- 
nal, of Westmoreland County, Pa., my 
congressional district, to the effect that 
the present acting postmaster would not 
be named permanent postmaster because 
he is a Democrat—this, in spite of the 
fact he is a seriously disabled and crip- 
pled World War II veteran, and stood No. 
1 on the civil-service eligible list as the 
result of the competitive examination, 

With your permission, Mr. Speaker, I 
am inserting herewith the editorial from 
the Mount Pleasant Journal: 

REPUBLICANS MAKE JOKE or CIVIL SERVICE 

It is very easy to see why Congressman 
Kur has brought the Mount Pleasant 
post-office appointment case to the floor of 
the House. For many years he has diligently 
labored as a committee head for the bandi- 
capped and disabled war veterans. When 
the local postmaster vacancy occurred back 
in September 1952, the Democrats were still 
in power. Had he played politics he would 
have appointed an active member of his 
party. Instead he singled out a physically 
handicapped war veteran whose life had all 
but been ruined on the battlefield in France. 
A young man whom he felt deserved this 
small recognition for the years of untold suf- 
fering and a ruined life as a result of his 
service to his country. 

Congressman KELLEY didn't ask if the dis- 
abled veteran was a Democrat or a Republi- 
can. His only question was as to his physi- 
cal and mental fitness. Both have been 
proven in the able manner in which he has 
performed the duties as postmaster during 
the past 18 months. His ability was again 
demonstrated when he took the civil-service 
examination in competition with 8 or 9 other 
applicants and attained first place by out- 
scoring them all. 

The action of the local, county, and State 
Republican committees to ignore the top 
man on the list together with the fact that 
he is a disabled war veteran should cause 
grave concern to members of both political 
parties, not only in Mount Pleasant, but all 
over the Nation. It is the beginning of a 
pattern that can only be stopped when they 
are roundly defeated at the election polls 
from the local to the national level. 
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Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, in my 
judgment, the American people voted 
for a change in 1952. I regarded my own 
relection to Congress as a mandate to 
help give them that change. I have 
worked to that end. The change has not 
sen as fast or complete as I have wanted 

Insofar as I have felt that the policies 
of the Eisenhower administration con- 
tributed to this much-needed change, I 
have supported them—and will continue 
to do so. 

I have supported the administration’s 
economy measures and tax program as 
the basis of sound national prosperity. 
I have supported administration efforts 
to strengthen American military de- 
fenses, particularly through air power 
and improved weapons. I have supported 
administration proposals designed to re- 
Store constitutional government and fis- 
Cal sanity, Ihave supported administra- 
tion efforts to strengthen private enter- 
Prise and reduce the encroachments of 

ig government. I personally aided these 
efforts in the successful fight to authorize 
Sale of the synthetic rubber plants to 
Private enterprise at a fair price. I voted 


for the St. Lawrence seaway project ` 


Which, under President Eisenhower's 
leadership, has finally become an assured 
reality, I have supported any move 
Which gave promise of a firmer and more 
Tealistic foreign policy and have espe- 
cially commended the President's pledge 

recognize the congressional authority 
to declare war. 

On the other hand, Insofar as I have 
felt that administration policies have 
failed to accomplish the much-needed 
Change or have continued the discred- 
ited Truman-Acheson program, I have 
pre those policies—and will continue 

0 50. 

What I believed to be wrong in 1952, 
I still believe to be wrong in 1954. I will 
Not embrace or support policies I have 
Consistently opposed over the years 
Merely because they ostensibly have new 
Sponsorship. More often than not, they 
have been foisted upon the present ad- 
Ministration by holdover bureaucrats of 
the Fair Deal days. 

Ihave opposed—and will continue to 
©Ppose—the giveaway of American re- 
Sources, tax funds, and manpower to un- 
reliable, fair-weather allies who seek 
continued handouts from Uncle Sam but 
direct their policy of appeasement only 

America’s enemies. 

I have opposed—and will continue to 
Oppose—any jungle wars for American 
fighting men which can only bleed this 
Nation white. But once in war we 
Should fight to win it. 

I have opposed—and will continue to 
oppose—scattering American forces 

ughout the world. 
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I have supported, insofar as opportu- 
nity has afforded—and will continue to 
support—the Bricker amendment. Ibe- 
lieve it is absolutely necessary to have a 
constitutional guaranty that the Con- 
stitution cannot be nullified by treaty 
provision of executive agreements. 

I have opposed—and will continue to 
oppose—subjecting American service- 
men to the courts and judicial processes 
of foreign countries, where rights guar- 
anteed all Americans by the Constitution 
are jeopardized or destroyed. 

I have long advocated—and continue 
to advocate—complete severance of dip- 
lomatie relations with Soviet Russia. 
Events have tragically confirmed my be- 
lief that recognition of Russia has al- 
ways exposed this country to infiltra- 
tion of spies, enemy agents, and Soviet 
secret police under the guise of diplo- 
matic personnel. . 

I believe that the starting point of a 
truly firm foreign policy is the complete 
refusal to do business with Communist 
nations. I believe the bulk of our diplo- 
matic failures of the past 20 years can be 
traced to our recognition of Soviet Rus- 
sia, a nation which has built up its own 
military might with secrets and materiel 
we have lost or given to the Communists, 

I have supported—and will continue 
to support—congressional investigations 
of Communist subversion and infiltra- 
tion. Whatever improvements may be 
possible in such investigative procedures, 
these congressional investigations are 
the one safeguard available against Ex- 
ecutive indifference to this Communist 
peril and the one principal means of 
public knowledge and understanding of 
this threat. 

We all recognize agriculture as our 
basic industry and that dairying com- 
prises the most important segment of it. 
I firmly believe that dairy products 
should be supported under the same sys- 
tem as basic commodities. It is mani- 
festly unfair to force the dairy farmer 
to pay inordinately high prices for grain 
and feeds supported by high fixed Gov- 
ernment subsidies at the same time he 
has his milk, cheese, and other dairy 
products sold on a lower flexible scale. 

Actually, the basic crops—wheat, cot- 
ton, corn, rice, tobacco, and peanuts— 
account for only about 23 percent of the 
Nation's total farm income. Yet nine- 
tenths of the $6.5 billion committed to 
price-support operations is tied up in 
these basic commodities. 

During 1953 Missouri farmers received 
$705 million for their livestock and live- 
stock products while crops returned only 
$310 million. This works a distinct 
hardship on our Missouri farmers be- 
cause only 14 percent of Missouri’s farm 
income is supplied by the so-called basic 
commodities. No one branch of agri- 
culture should be favored over another. 

It is necessary for the prosperity of the 
Nation that labor-mangement relations 
be harmonious in that each should rec- 
ognize the rights of the other. I have 
always worked toward this end. The 
Taft-Hartley law is fundamentally right 
and basically sound, and I agree with 
President Eisenhower that workers in 
any union should be free to decide for 
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thesmelves whether or not they should 
go on strike, instead of being brow- 
beaten and threatened by some high- 
salaried labor boss. 

Much remains to be done if the Ameri- 
can people are to have the change for 
which they voted 2 years ago. Because 
of rigid New Fair Deal laws ruthlessly 
passed when few Republicans were in 
Congress and because the Republicans 
lack a working majority in both the Sen- 
ate and the House under the present ad- 
ministration, it has been difficult and 
next to impossible to have the quick 
turn-over in patronage which all good 
and loyal Republicans want. The most 
powerful leaders in Congress, as well as 
the freshmen Members, young and in- 
experienced, face this same problem. 
Any honest Member will tell you this. 

Election of a Republican Congress is 
imperative if the principles and program 
of the Eisenhower administration are 
to be carried forward. It will be carried 
forward faster when we get rid of hold- 
over New Fair Dealers. And for heav- 
en's sake do not elect any so-called 
Republican New Dealer. 

In spite of the powerful machine built 
up by the New Fair Deals over 20 long 
years, much progress has been made in 
the year and a half this administration 
has been in power. Taxes have been 
reduced, Government expenditures cut 
enormously—216,243 jobs eliminated at 
a saving of $851 million a year—impor- 
tant social legislation enacted, a highway 
program of great value adopted, in- 
creased funds voted for REA and rural 
telephones, more funds given to our Ag- 
riculture Research and Extension Serv- 
ice, Communists and subversives have 
been routed out of the Government, and 
the Washington mess largely—though by 
no means completely—cleaned up. 

I pledge my continued efforts to build 
up and maintain America’s military 
might, to preserve her economic 
strength, and to increase her intellectual 
and augment her moral and spiritual 
power. 

And, of course, I also pledge to con- 
tinue the courteous and efficient services 
to the people of the Seventh Missouri 
district, which I and my office staff have 
always given in the past. To serve the 
people of our great district without re- 
gard to their political affiliations has al- 
ways been our motto. That policy will 
be continued. 
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It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 

Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thereof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 
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The Albert Gallatin Mansion Friendship 
Hill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I feel 
that every American is interested in the 
Preservation of our historic sites and 
Seay as shrines of patriotic inspira- 

on. 

One such place is Friendship Hill, at 
New Geneva, Fayette County, Pa., the 
home of Albert Gallatin. This historic 
mansion, built in 1789, stands today as 
a reminder of Gallatin's distinguished 
Service to the Nation. Unquestionably 
one of the most brilliant men of his time, 
Gallatin’s fame rests securely on his out- 
Standing achievements in public finance, 
diplomacy, and statecraft. 

Recently the Sun-Telegraph, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., published an editorial writ- 
ten by its city editor, J. Alex Zehner, 
which outlines Gallatin's patriotic career 
and calls for the preservation of Friend- 
ship Hill as an everlasting memorial to 
his part in building the greatness of our 
Republic, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that Mr. Zehner's editorial be 
Printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mansion or Parriot-Grentus To Bx Lost as 
UNITED STATES SHRINE? 
(By J. Alex. Zehner) 

Behind each abiding principle which forms 
® part of the American creed, kind Provi- 
“ence has seemed to provide a dramatic 
human personality. 

The stories of the lives of these men who 
made our history somehow seem fresher, 
more real, and personal when we tread on 
the very ground on which they trod, visit the 
homes in which they lived, see the tools with 
Which they worked. 

Mount Vernon, Monticello, Arlington, are 
shrines which inspire Americans because they 
are actually the former homes of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and Lee. It was fortunate 
that all three of these magnificent homes, 
each of which reflects a different personality, 
have been and always will be preserved. 

It la tragic that some other, and really just 
ās important, homes and mansions of famous 
Americans are going to be lost to posterity. 

One of these which should be treasured 
because it dramatizes the life of immigrant 
American who sacrificed fame, position and 
Comfort in Europe to help forge basic Amer- 
ica at the time of the Great Revolution. 

The home is that of Albert Gallatin at 
3 Geneva, near Uniontown, Fayette Coun- 


Gallatin, Thomas Jefferson’s Secretary of 
the Treasury was typical of the true advo- 
Cates and fighters for the establishment of 
the freedom and dignity of man. 
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This young Swiss aristocrat, when offered 
a commission in the Hessian mercenary 
through the influence of his equally aristo- 
cratic grandmother, declined with a historic 
six-word statement. He declared: 

“I will not serve a tyrant.” 

For this stand Susanne Vaudenet Galla- 
tin, the grandmother, slapped his face. 

And so deep was his fervent devotion to 
freedom that this college-age youth turned 
his back on family and friends and came to 
America to join the army of the Revolu- 
tionary colonies. 

The Hessian Army was on the other side. 

Gallatin wanted to live as a Swiss-Ameri- 
can gentleman and businessman on a 700- 
acre estate near Uniontown, but his adopted 
country’s need for his talents inspired him to 
serve not only as Secretary of the Treasury, 
but also as a diplomat, statesman, legislator, 
peace advocate, and a financial genius. 

Only by quirks of fate and the recurring 
activity of private citizens has Gallatin’s 
unique mansion, known as Friendship Hill, 
been saved this long. 

Now privately owned, as it always has been, 
it is kept available to its many visitors 
through the activities of a group of patriotic 
citizens known as the Friendship Hill Asso- 
ciation. 

Some of those who believe a private or gov- 
ernmental agency should purchase and 
maintain Friendship Hill as a Gallatin me- 
morial are bewildered by the spending of 
millions to build synthetic duplicates of Just 
such historic buildings while this authentic 
shrine of national interest and Importance 
remains practically neglected. 

Friendship Hill, it seems is a most im- 
portant symbol now to those who see the 
necessity for keeping alive the axiom that a 
nation, to live and prosper, must remain 
solvent. It was Gallatin, who in 1801 stepped 
in as Secretary of the Treasury when our 
young nation, with 6 million population, was 
struggling with a national debt of $83 mil- 
lon, 

With a philosophy that “expenses must 
not overwhelm income revenues” he applied 
his financial skill and genius until by 1812 
he had reduced that debt to $45 million and 
had dug up the $15 million for the Louisiana 
Purchase. He insisted that during times of 
peace and prosperity the Treasury must show 
ample surpluses to be applied to the orderly 
reduction of the public debt and thus pre- 
pare to cope with any emergency that might 
arise, 

It was Gallatin's influence In fiscal affairs, 
many students of finance believe, that en- 
abled this Nation to become the present 
treasury of the free world. 

Just as important to our national peace 
and stability was Gallatin's work as a diplo- 
mat. That endeavor led to the Treaty of 
Ghent, the international agreement which 
seems to have brought peace for all time be- 
tween Britain and the United States. 

His other contributions to the country he 
adopted and loved are legion, but even all of 
that would not necessarily make Friendship 
Hill a unique shrine if it were just a great 
mansion which a rich man had an architect 
design for a great estate. 

Friendship Hill is an unusual place, old 
and picturesque, yet fresh and filled with 
much to remind Americans who visit it today 
of the unusual Swiss youth who lovingly 
planned and built it, originally for a bride 
who lived only a few months. The later ad- 
ditions to the place, planned in hope that 
his second wife and other relatives would en- 


Joy the place as he knew he could, can bs 
studied as one hears about the tribulations 
Involved. 

Busy with affairs of the Nation, Gallatin 
returned to the place in 1823 to see how his 
son Albert Gallatin II was getting along with 
supervising the construction work from 
stone being quarried on the place. 

All of the woes of a man whose dream 
house has threatened to become a night- 
mare are contained in.a letter he wrote at 
that time from New Geneva to one of his 
daughters. 

It reads: 

“Our house has been built by a new Irish 
carpenter, who was always head over heels 
and added much to the disorder inseparable 
from bullding. Being unacquainted with 
Grecian architecture, he adopted the Hi- 
berno-Teutonic style; so the outside of the 
house, with its porthole-looking windows, has 
the appearance of Irish barracks, whilst the 
inside ornaments are similar to those of a 
Dutch tavern.” 

But son Albert apparently was not both- 
ered too much about details which bothered 
the home-loving father, who continued: 

“The grounds are overgrown with elders, 
fronweed, stinking weeds, laurel, several va- 
rieties of briers, impenetrable thickets of 
brush, vines, and underwood amongst which 
are discovered vestiges of old asparagus, and 
new artichoke beds, and now and then a 
spontaneous apple or peach tree, 

“As to Albert, he has four guns, and a pet 
colt, smaller than a jackass, who feeds on 
the fragments of my old lilacs and alhea 
fintex. 

“His own clothes adorn the parlor and 
sitting room in the old brick house; for the 
frame house is partly occupied by the Buffle 
family, and partly encumbered by various 
boxes and a billiard table—the pockets of 
which are made with stockings.” 

But despite an apparently unappreciative 
family and the burdens of state which kept 
him so often “on the road,” Gallatin com- 
pleted his dream house. History records how 
he entertained Lafayette and a thousand 
guests one afternoon on its spacious lawn 
when the great French hero of the Ameri- 
can Revolution came to Uniontown on his 
triumphant last tour of America. 

Surely a history appreciating America can 
find a way to make this shrine as imperish- 
able as the stone which Gallatin quarried 
in his Pennsylvania hills. 

Perhaps we can live, love, and prosper with- 
out the physical symbols, but many Ameri- 
cans should be inspired to paraphrase the 
5ist chapter of Isaiah when they visit Friend- 
ship Hill and murmur in benediction: 

“I have looked at the rock from whence 
we were hewn.” 2 


Understanding at Last 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, everyone 
knows of the splendid work which is 
done at Carville, La., in the treatment 
of Hansen’s disease. However, due to 
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ignorance and superstition, many are 
still reluctant to come in contact with 
those unfortunate people who have had 
this disease, It was with a warm feeling 
that I read the editorial and article 
which appeared in the Times-Picayune 
New Orleans State, which tells of the 
opportunity given to a former leprosy 
patient, Johnny Harmor, by one of the 
leading citizens of Vacherie, La., Ernest 
A. Becnel. It is to be hoped that more 
people will follow the generous attitude 
of Mr. Becnel and the other citizens of 
Vacherie in affording former leprosy pa- 
tients the chance to live normally. 

The editorial and article follow: 

UNDERSTANDING AT LAST 

Many have been the laborers and small 
has been the return, but at long last it 
appears that those who have toiled for un- 
derstanding about the once-dread disease 
called leprosy can start looking for a harvest. 

Johnny Harmon can testify to that. For 
Johnny Harmon had leprosy—or Hansen's 
disease, as the doctors like to call it now, 
at the leprosarium at Carville. Now cured, 
he is living a normal life in Vacherie. 

Johnny Harmon has a business. He has 
friends. The people of Vacherie do not 
shun him. They come to him for their pho- 
tographic work. They chat with him across 
the fence. They accept him. 

Harmon decided he would not try to hide 
the fact that he was a former patient at 
Carville. He told some of the people of 
Vacherie and they told others, But no one 
was shocked. There was no panic. 

All they asked was: 

“Did they discharge you from Carville?” 

Typical of the reaction in Vacherie to 
Horman’s affirmative reply was that of eld- 
érly Ernest A. Becnel: 

“We got faith in the doctors at Carville 
and if they discharged him that’s good 
enough for us.” 

So the world takes another step forward. 
Modern drugs in recent years have made ar- 
rest of the disease a modern miracle. But 
restoration of the patient to good health even 
then did not solve the problems for after 
be was well again there was nowhere to go. 

The medical people and the sufferers from 
the disease had a fight on their hands as 
difficult as that of finding the proper kind 
of medication. People insisted on believing 
in the age-old unfounded taboo against lep- 
rosy patients. They refused to put credence 
in doctor's statements that the disease was 
only slightly contagious; that a patient could 
be restored to health; that once restored he 
would not be at all dangerous to his fellow 
man. 

The campaign seemed hopeless. But 
now—at last—the fight for understanding 
seems to be making progress. 


VACHERIE CITIZENS ACCEPT Formen CARVILLE 
PATIENT— STARTS ANEW AFTER HANSEN Dis- 
EASE Is CURED 
‘The little town of Vacherie, La., has given 

Johnny Harmon the privilege of calling the 

town his home. 

Johnny was uncertain when he came to 
Vacherie in April that the town would wel- 
come him. It is a small community of a 
few hundred persons about 45 miles north 
of New Orleans on the Mississippi River, 
5 7 you don't have secrets in a place like 

at, 

But he went to elderly Ernest A. Becnel, 
one of Vacherie’s leading citizens and a 
spokesman for the community. He told 
Becnel he had been in Carville leprosarium 
for 15 of his last 19 years, 7 of them as a 
patient with Hansen's disease. 

“Have you been discharged from Car- 
vine?“ Beenel asked. Johnny replied he 
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Becnel says “We have faith in the doctors 
at Carvilie, and if they discharged him that 
was good enough for us.” Becnel told the 
other people of the town, but they fcit the 
same way—if he was discharged he was 
O. K. with the townspeople. 

Hansen's disease is known by most people 
by the name of leprosy. The disease has 
meant banishment and shame for its vic- 
tims from biblical days until only recently, 

COMIC STRIP NOTES PLIGHT 

Johnny Harman knew this when the doc- 
tor at Carville told him, 4 months ago, that 
he ought to leave the leprosarium and start 
life anew. 

He knew that people of today were often 
still afraid of the disease and might pre- 
vent him from leading a normal life. “Rex 
Morgan; M. D.” a comic strip which appears 
in the New Orleans States, had recently told 
the story of a former Carville patient, Jim 
Hartley, who with his family nearly met 

y because of ignorance and supersti- 
tion of the people in a town where they 
tried to settle. 

But Johnny Harmon decided to try. 

While in Carville he had used the name 
Johnny Harris” and was the institution's 
official photographer. But when he set out 
for his former home in Hankamer, Tex., he 
had decided to use his real name. . 

In Texas he tried to get his old job back, 
® job as draftsman with the State highway 
department. But he failed and came back 
to Louisiana. 

Johnny's wife, Anne, is still a patient at 
Carville, and his two children were living 
in Vacherie, his wife's home. 50 Jobnny 
decided to try to settle down in the little 
town and be near them all. 


OPENS PHOTOGRAPH SHOP 


With what money he had managed to save 
at Carville, he opened a small photography 
shop, the only one in the town. Now he is 
putting in a full day in the laboratory and 
looking forward to his daily visite with bis 
children and his weekly visits with his wife. 

Johnny Harmon says he used to like to take 
pictures when he was a child, “and when I 
went to Carville, I started taking pictures of 
patients and developing them.” 

Soon he had all the work he could handle, 
and the patients were paying him for his 
work. 

When Johnny first went to Carville he 
tried to conceal his identity and told nobody 
but his father where he was. “I didn’t let 
any of the neighbors know—I even changed 
my name.” 

Some of the patients go even further than 
that, Johnny said. “They dont speak to 
anybody, and many don't even go out of 
their rooms.” 

Most of them feel like they are never going 
to leave the leprosarium, he says, and those 
who know they will know they may be ostra- 
cized—people may have nothing to do with 
them—wherever they go. 

“I guess you can't blame them,” Johnny 
says. 

When he went to Carville, Johnny was 
treated with chaulmoogra oil, the only 
known treatment for Hansens disease at 
that time. 

NEW TREATMENT USED 

He was discharged in 1938 and went home, 
but in 1942 he found the disease had been 
reactivated. 

Johnny Harmon went back to Carville, 
wanting to die. 

But by that time another method of treat- 
ing the disease had been found—the sulfa 
drugs. These proved effective, and in 1946 
Johnny was discharged again. 

But he decided to stay in Carville and con- 
tinue to operate his photography business. 
He and his wife lived in a house he had 
built himself on the hospital grounds. 

“I didn't want to leave for a long time. 
You never get over your experience in Car- 
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ville.“ he said. “You can’t. So you feel like 
you don’t ever want to leave.” 


TOWNSFEOPLE AT SHOP 


Most people in Vacherie still don't know 
Johnny very well. They know who he is, 
and they know about his years in Carville. 

Jobnny has been a busy man since he went 
to the little town. Ive been invited out,” 
he said, “but I never have time to go. I work 
here in the shop from the time I get up until 
I'm just too weary tostand upat night. And 
besides, it wouldn't be much fun without 
Anne.” 

But Johnny isn't lonely—the townspeople 
come to his shop. Kids parade in and out of 
his little house constantly, fascinated by his 
laboratory. And customers like to come into 
the shop and talk over picture-taking prob- 
lems. 

Hansen's disease left Johnny unmarked ex- 
cept for a slight depression between his left 
thumb and first finger. 

Last April Johnny proudly took part In the 
46th annual convention of the American 
Leprosy Mission, Inc., in Dallas, Tex. “I 
was asked to speak,” Johnny says, “and I 
was official photographer for the convention.” 


Texas Adjutant To Head March of Dimes 


in State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, our Texas Adjutant General, who 
is also commanding general of the Texas 
National Guard, isa busy man. Yet Maj. 
Gen. K. L. Berry, Adjutant General of 
Texas and distinguished military man, 
has agreed to increase his services to our 
State by accepting the State chairman- 
ship of the 1955 March of Dimes. 

A news story telling something of the 
career of General Berry, and explaining 
why he is willing to add to his duties, 
has been published in a number of Texas 
newspapers. I ask unanimous consent 
that this story as it appeared in the 
Paducah (Tex.) Post be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the story was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Maj. Gen. Kearie L. Berry, adjutant pen- 
eral of Texas and commanding general of the 
Texas National Guard, has accepted the 
State chairmanship of the 1955 March of 
Dimes in Texas. 

In accepting the post General Berry said: 
“Having been a prisoner of war for 40 
months, I have some idea of the feelings of 
people who are prisoners of an iron lung. 
It took an all-out war to get myself and the 
other released—so let’s mount an all-out 
attack against polio.” 

Robert J. Smith, of Dallas, volunteer State 
director of the March of Dimes campaigns in 
1953 and 1954, praised the acceptance of 
General Berry of the annual fund-raising 
campaign, “Although we made great prog- 
ress in Texas during those 2 years in which 
I was privileged to lead the campaigns, I 
anticipate even greater advances in 1955. 
In General Berry you have a man who, by his 
everyday work, is interested in the well-being 
and safety of Texans. I wish him every 
success and stand ready to assist him in 
every way possible.” = 


1954 


With the polio incidence in Texas rising 
to a figure almost double the 1953 total for 
this time, General Berry feels that early 
Organization for the coming campaign is 
most important. “We must plan, we must 
practice, we must smooth every rough edge 
so that when we set the March of Dimes 
into motion we will be certain that it will 
be one of the greatest,” he stated. “Even 
though the national foundation is on the 
Tight track, we can't let ourselves become 
overconfident. Fighting pollo is worse than 
fighting a war—we can't see our enemy.” 

Holder of the Combat Infantry Badge, the 
Distinguished Service Medal, the Silver Star, 
end the Purple Heart, General Berry served 
with distinction as commander of the Ist 
Division of the Philippine Army in the Pa- 
cific theater. With the fall of Bataan he was 
made a prisoner of war, and was held in 
camps in Luzon, Formosa, Kyushu, and Man- 
churia. Returning to the United States in 
October 1945, following his release, he served 
in various posts until his retirement from 
active service on June 30, 1947. 

Appointed adjutant general of Texas In 
May 1947, he was reappointed in 1949, 1951, 
and 1953. As commanding general of the 
Texas National Guard, he directs military 
activities for many thousands of servicemen 
on a year-round program. 


The Vice President’s Speech on Foreign 
, Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled Isn't It Wonderful?” which was 
Published in this morning's Washington 


There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Isw’r Ir WONDERFUL? 

Vice President Nrxon’s campaign speech on 
foreign policy discloses either very Little 
knowledge or very little scruple. “The Ache- 
son policy,” he told a Milwaukee audience, 
“was directly responsible for the loss of 
China. And if China had not been lost there 
Would have been no war in Korea and there 
would be no crisis in Indochina today.” He 
had the forbearance not to blame Dean Ache- 
gon for the trouble in Guatemala, the Mau 
Mau uprisings, and the sudden recalcitrance 
Of the British; but he might just as ration- 
ally have thrown these in. 

The Vice President seems to subscribe to 
the prevalent view that China, a continental 
land mass embracing some 400 million hu- 
man beings and one of the world’s oldest 
cultures, was an American province or colony 
to be retained or given away in accordance 
With the preceding administration's whim. 
China was, in fact, in the grip of a titanic 
nationalist movement not to be quelled or 
even measurably exacerbated by anything 
done in the United States. China was lost 
by the Chinese—to some other Chinese. 

Mr. Nrxon's extravagance Is unlikely to 
Turther the bipartisanship in foreign policy 
Which he and President Elsenhower so often 
bespeak and so desperately need If some of 


the wild men of the Republican Party are to ` 


be kept from dragging the country into neo- 
isolationism, Nothing quite so flagrantly or 
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meanly partisan has been said since Mr. 
Nrxon himself said some time ago in homage 
to Secretary Dulles: “Isn't it wonderful, 
finally, to have a Secretary of State who isn't 
taken in by the Communists?” 


ADA Denounced for Foreign Policy 
Attacks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us in the House have watched with 
growing concern the attacks of some 
groups upon the foreign policy of this 
country. Some of these attacks have 
been so irresponsible as hardly to be 
worth serious consideration. One of the 
most persistent groups in hamstringing 
any reasonable foreign policy is made up 
of the Americans for Democratic Action, 
more commonly known as ADA. 

Frank R. Kent in the Washington Sun- 
day Star has done an excellent job of 
analyzing this group and its position. 
The article is herewith appended in full: 
ADA DENOUNCED FOR ForEIGN Poier Ar- 

TACKS—Werrter Sars PARTISAN Group Is 

UNFAIR ro EISENHOWER 

(By Frank R. Kent) 

In these days the amount of voluntary 
acivice as to what he should do in the matter 
of foreign policy being given to President 
Eisenhower is so varied, voluminous and 
vociferous that it is difficult to see how a man 
can stand up under it. Perhaps the reason 
he does not falter is because a great deal of 
it never reaches him, 

It comes from all quarters of the country, 
from both parties, and often from people who 
know so little about the facts that it is 
amazing they should have views at all—much 
less the temerity to advance them. The 
interesting thing is that the less they know 
the more dogmatic seem their assertions. A 
distinct exception to this is John Cowles, 
president of the Harvard Alumni Association 
and also president of the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune, Recently Mr. Cowles nrade a 
thoughtful speech at the Harvard commence- 
ment in which, as a result of a lot of travel 
in the Far East, he ventured to express some 
opinions, 

Mr. Cowles’ remarks have been widely 
publicized, but slight attention has been 
given to an exceedingly sound and modest 
paragraph in the conclusion of his speech. 
In this he says, “Obviously, no man who does 
not have access to the reports of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the State Department 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff should be too 
dogmatic as to what we should or should not 
do.” It should be said right here that this 
admission that Mr. Eisenhower, whose 
sources of information include not only the 
three which Mr. Cowles admits he himself 
does not possess but a good many more to 
which the President alone has access, is the 
only such admission that has come from any 
critic of the administration's conduct of 
foreign affairs. 

Yet the fact is that Mr. Cowles has a great 
deal more right to speak on this subject than 
most other private citizens. Not what he says 
but the way he says it is in striking contrast 
to a group which calls itself Americans for 
Democratic Action but is generally referred to 
as the ADA. This organization claims to be 
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“nonpartisan.” Tt is about as nonpartisan as 
Speaker Joe MARTIN, It is composed almost 
exclusively of pro-New Deal, pro-Fair Deal, 
pro-Roosevelt and pro-Truman Democrats. 
(Its honorary chairman is Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt. Its cochairman is Arthur Schlesinger, 
the Stevenson speechwriter. Chairman of 
the executive committee is Robert R. Na- 
than, a New Deal economist. Among its vice 
chairmen are Francis Biddle, the former 
Roosevelt Attorney General. Others include 
the gay and garrulous Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey, of Minnesota; the aged and somewhat 
embittered Senator Herbert Lehman, Walter 
Ruether; the slippery young head of the CIO; 
Representative Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., 
now capitalizing his father’s name by run- 
ning for Governor of New York, and Senator 
Wayne Morse, of Oregon, who, though elected 
as a Republican, bolted the Eisenhower ticket 
in 1952 and now calis himself “independ- 
ent.“) 

Certainly, no member of this group is in 
position to have access to the reports of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the State De- 
partment or the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But 
that does not prevent this group from dog- 
matically proclaiming its opinion. At a re- 
cent meeting it denounced Mr. Eisenhower's 
policy in Asia as “improvised, vacillating and 
contradictory.” It then proceeds to tell the 
President what he should do. “We should,” 
it proclaims, “help the free Asian nations to 
give all their people a stake in their freedom, 
peace and well-being worth defending.” 

With equal vacuity, the ADA continues to 
assert that no military steps should be taken 
without the full cooperation of the free 
Asian nations and that these should at once 
be put in position “to make independent po- 
litical decisions.” Further, says the ADA, 
“new governments when established should 
be guaranteed by the United Nations against 
aggression and sufficient economic aid should 
be provided under United Nations auspices 
for full economic reconstruction of the area.” 
At no time does the ADA mention what such 
a course would cost, where the money would 
come from, how these nations could be solid- 
ified into such an arrangement, what the 
Communists would be doing while we are 
trying to get them together or what facts the 
President, Mr. Dulles and his advisers may 
have which they do not. 

Instead, they blithely go ahead in their 
irresponsible way to tell General Ike that 
everything he has done or plans to do is 
wrong and that they have the real solutions, 
(It seems rather silly when you read it. But 
then, as one observer of politics says, con- 
sidering who they are, what else can you ex- 
pect?” Well, that is a good question. Ac- 
tually they are an extremely partisan, propa- 
ganda organization working toward the re- 
nomination of Mr, Stevenson, who is often 
just as vague—but not quite so dogmatic, 


Monopoly Within the Radio and Tele- 
vision Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HARRY R; SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, on 
several occasions I have brought to the 
attention of the Congress the seriousness 
of the monopoly of the radio and tele- 
vision network chains and the drastic 
effect these monopolies have on the pub- 
lic interest, convenience, and necessity 
of our people, 
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An alarming number of our radio sta- 
tions have had to discontinue operation 
and many now are operating in the red 
þecause of the control these radio net- 
work chain monopolies have on the en- 
tire economic aspect of the industry, 
such as the rates stations charge for 
their broadcasting time, and determina- 
tion of when, what, and who shall broad- 
cast or rebroadcast radio programs, to 
say nothing of the complete dominance 
of the control of public opinion through 
the news commentators of the network 
radio chain monopolies. 

Many radio stations have brought the 
seriousness of this situation to my at- 
tention in the past and, in turn, I have 
called it to the attention of my col- 
leagues through the medium of the floor 
as well as by the introduction-of legis- 
lation before the House of Representa- 
tives designed to regulate these radio 
network chain monopolies. 

For the past week the Senate, through 
its Subcommittee on Communications of 

the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, has been holding 
hearings on the plight of the ultra high 
frequency television broadcasters, 
‘These hearings have shown that many 
ultra high frequency television broad- 
casters have invested between one-half 
to two million dollars each in the con- 
struction and operation of their tele- 
vision stations. Many of the pioneers 
of the new ultra high frequency televi- 
sion channels had to shut down their 
stations and cease their television broad- 
casting because they could not get the 
high quality programs of the national 
radio or television sponsors for their sta- 


In the closing or discontinuing of 
nearly 100 of ultra high frequency tele- 
vision stations within the last few 
months, millions of dollars worth of ultra 
high frequency television equipment in 
the hands of the public has been made 
useless to the purchasers. As the result 
of the united efforts of these ultra high 
frequency television operators the seri- 
ousness of this grave situation was force- 
fully brought to the attention of the 
Senate which has resulted in hearings 
now being held by the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. The 
Senate hearings have clearly pointed out 
that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, through the medium of “quicky” 
television grants, put many ultra high 
frequency television stations off the air. 
These television broadcasters were vir- 
tually forced off the air by the FCC 
through the unfair advantages given 
these “quicky” very high frequency tele- 
vision stations over their competitors, 
the ultra high frequency television sta- 
tions, such as granting the very high 
frequency stations transmitting powers 
which allow these very high frequency 
stations to cover as high as 3 to 4 times 
the area of the ultra high frequency 
television stations, and as a result of 
this and other competitive advantages 
the ultra high frequency television sta- 
tions were put out of business. 

In these Senate television hearings 
it was pointed out by testimony of Com- 
missioncr Fried Hennock of the FCC 
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how the Commission, over her most 
strenuous objections, gave illegal 
“quicky” television grants to applicants 
who filed complicated merger television 
applications with the FCC. These 
“quicky” television applications were 
filed with the FCC exactly at their 
closing time of 5 o'clock on Tuesday 
afternoon, and then the FCC prompt- 
ly granted these applications at 10 
o'clock on Wednesday, the next day, 
without the Commissioners ever haying 
a chance to look into these complicated 
applications to determine if the grant 
to the applicant would be in the public 
interest. In fact, it was impossible for 
the FCC Commissioners to know any- 
thing about the merger applications at 
the time the Commissioners were voting 
on them. May I say that these Senate 
hearings have clearly pointed out that 
Commissioner Hennock refused to be a 
party to such illegal “quicky” television 
grants and she is to be greatly com- 
mended for her fight to uphold the prin- 
ciples for which the FCC was created, 
those basic principles being to control 
monopoly within the radio and television 
broadeasting field and to protect the 
public interest, convenience, and neces- 
sity in granting these public domain 
radio and television channels to broad- 
casters which the Commission has failed 
to do. 

One of the basic facts brought out in 
the testimony at the Senate hearings 
given by the television broadcasters who 
have been put out of business was that 
the network monopolies made it impos- 
sible for them to obtain the expensive, 
high-quality programs of the major tele- 
vision advertisers and sponsors. These 
ultra high frequency television broad- 
casters almost unanimously testified to 
the fact the networks are monopolies and 
there is a definite need for their control 
by the Government the same as the Gov- 
ernment now controls the radio and tele- 
vision stations. 

Almost all of these station operators 
have testified they are in favor of a Sen- 
ate bill, S. 3456, introduced by Senator 
Bricker, of Ohio. Senator BRICKER'S 
resolution calls for legislation which 
would regulate the radio and television 
network chains by the FCC. 

As a result of the complaints registered 
with me by many broadcasters and as a 
result of my careful study of the net- 
work monopoly situation, I am also con- 
vinced that if we are to have a complete 
Tully competitive radio and television 
service for our people these network 
chain monopolies must be regulated by 
the FCC in the same manner that the 
Commission now regulates the thousands 
of radio and television stations in this 
country. 

Also, I am of the opinion that dny per- 
son who spends large sums of money to 
sponsor a radio or television program 
should have the full use of his program 
and that the FCC, no other person, 
radio or television station should be 
allowed to witbhold the rebroadcasting 
of that sponsor’s program if the sponsor 
so desires to rebroadcast it to the Ameri- 
can people. 
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It is with these thoughts in mind that 
I have introduced two resolutions—H. R. 
9700 and H. R. 9701—which were essen- 
tially introduced on two previous occa- 
sions. It is the purpose of these bills to 
prevent, to, the greatest extent possible, 
any monopoly within the radio or tele- 
vision industry from operating contrary 
to the public interest, convenience, or 
necessity. 


Need and Soundness of Oil Depletion 
Allowance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the comprehensive tax bill now 
being considered by the Senate, the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, in my judgment, 
very wisely and justly recommends the 
continuation of the 2744 percent deple- 
tion allowance for oil production. 

In the June 24 issue of the Amarillo 
(Tex.) Globe-Times there appeared a 
very good and sensible editorial on this 
subject, which I commend to the reading 
of every Member of the Senate. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Om INDUSTRY Aw 

In spite of the annual clamor against the 
allowance of 27 ½-percent-tax credit to oil 
operators, generally known as the depletion 
allowance, the Senate Finance Committee 
has again voted approval of the concession, 

That committee, which is making a stren- 
uous effort to produce a general tax bill 
which is fair to everyone, didn't o. k. the de- 
pletion allowance because it wishes to throw 
special favors to the oil industry. Some of 
the Congressmen, and others, who oppose 
the allowance would have you think so, how- 
ever. 

The concession was made because the oll 
industry is one of the relatively few in this 
country that is forced to take risks to con- 
tinue in business, and to keep the country 
secure, Searching for oll is one of the big- 
gest gambles anyone can take—for business 
or for pleasure. 

The great majority of wildcat wells turn 
out dry and useless, although they cost much 
more than a well drilled in proven territory. 
Many wells have been drilled which cost more 
than $1 million only to wind up as just an- 
other hole in the ground. 

Men take such risks because of the profit 
incentive, Just as they engage in more con- 
servative businesses, But they could not 
afford to operate if the production of the 
one well out of 8 or 10 drilled was taxed at 
the same rate as profits in less speculative 
enterprises. 

Congress after Congress has heard com- 
plaints that they were playing up to the oil 
concerns in accepting the depletion allow- 
ance. But the same groups have made their 
decisions after plowing through the expense 
records which prove that 27½ percent Is fair 
et Just—to the operators and to the pub- 
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Wetback Bills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced two bills, each of which 
I believe to be essential legislation for 
enactment during the current Congress 
if the Government is successful to repel 
what is virtually an invasion of the coun- 
try by Mexican wetbacks. 

As you know, in the past several years 
thousands of Mexican nationals have en- 
tered the United Stats for farm employ- 
Ment in accordance with the provisions 
of the Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951, 
revised, extended, and improved in 1954, 
between this country and Mexico. How- 
ever, many thousands of illegal migrants 
have swarmed into the United States 
without complying with any of the con- 
trolled conditions established and super- 
vised under the migrant-labor agree- 
ment. These aliens are commonly de- 
nominated wetbacks since almost all 
make their entry by crossing the Rio 
Grande. The term has stuck despite the 
actual fact that most of them effect their 
oe without wetting their backs at 
a 


The wetback constitutes the most seri- 
Ous enforcement problem which faces 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service of the Department of Justice. 
The Attorney General has recently 
Pointed out that 85 percent of the depor- 
tations effected in the last fiscal year 
Were accomplished at the Mexican bor- 
der, and over 98 percent of the 885,391 
Voluntary departures during the same 
Period occurred at that border. 

Particularly significant with respect to 
the wetback problem are three alarming 
Considerations. First, the volume of the 
Wetback traffic has been increasing in 
almost incredible proportions. In fiscal 
1940 there were approximately 7,500 ap- 
Prehensions in the Mexican border dis- 
tricts. In 1954 the figure will reach 
about 1 million. Second, no longer are 
the wetbacks content in our agricultural 
areas. They are migrating in vast num- 
bers to our cities and other urban com- 
munities, seeking and obtaining employ- 
ment in trade and in industry, and cre- 
ating serious social and economic prob- 
lems in the areas in which they settle. 
Third, the illegal entry of these hundreds 
of thousands of persons serves as a po- 
tentially effective channel for the entry 
and departure of subversives and per- 
Sons of similar bent. 

It seems to me that the attack on this 
Problem must be two-pronged. Un- 
pleasant consequences must attend the 
illegal migrant so as to discourage him 
from entering the United States illegally. 
Likewise, unpleasant consequences must 
attend those who knowingly assist and 
encourage these persons by providing 
employment opportunities or transpor- 
tation. The bills I have introduced to- 
day are aimed at developing an effective 
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means of meeting the second phase of 
the problem. 

H. R. 9731, entitled the “Illegal Em- 
ployment of Aliens Act of 1954,” would 
prohibit persons or organizations from 
offering employment, employing, or pay- 
ing wages to any alien known by them, 
or concerning whom they have reason- 
able grounds to believe, to have illegally 
entered the United States within 3 years 
prior thereto. No criminal penalties are 
prescribed because it is intended and ex- 
pected that the prohibitions will be en- 
forced by way of injunction proceedings, 
followed, if and when necessary, by 
criminal contempt proceedings. 

H. R. 9732, the proposed Illegal Trans- 
portation of Aliens Act of 1954, supple- 
ments the first mentioned bill and other 
pertinent immigration laws by providing 
for the forfeiture of any means of trans- 
portation used in transporting aliens in 
violation of section 1324 (a) (1) or (2) 
of title 8 of the United States Code. 


The House and Parity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
herewith an editorial from the Water- 
town Daily Times, Watertown, N. Y., of 
June 26, on the farm bill. The Water- 
town Times is the biggest newspaper in 
the heart of the dairy country in north- 
ern New York. The editor has studied 
the dairy situation for years and fol- 
lowed the situation closely. I hope the 
Members will read this editorial: 

Tue House AND Parrrr 


Pollowing the 8 to 7 Senate committee vote 
on rigid parity, the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee has voted 26 to 2 in favor of con- 
tinuing rigid supports. The Department of 
Agriculture wants flexible price supports, 
and this House committee vote was a clear 
indication that there will be a fight of major 
proportions when the voting occurs on the 
farm legislation in both the House and the 
Senate. 

The basic commodities are supported at 
90 percent of parity right now, and this law 
will run until December 31. The adminis- 
tration policy is to permit this law to expire 
and then have a flexible parity program, 
This, however, is a congressional election 
year and Congressmen on the Agriculture 
Committee tndicated clearly that they are 
not going to participate in dropping the 
parity support payments at this time. 

‘There are 6 basic crops, but only 5 of them 
are causing any concern. Wheat, cotton, 
corn, peanuts, and rice are the five. In each 
one of these crops there is a surplus, and the 
farmer, if he cannot sell the crop at an 
equitable price in the market, can receive 
90 percent of what has been determined is a 
fair price by turning the crop over to the 
Government, The sixth crop is tobacco, 
There ts no worry, however, about tobacco 
because there is no surplus, 

The House bill considers dairy products, 
even though it is not one of the basics, In 
that Instance, the support price for the next 
year is recommended at 80 percent instead 
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of the present 75 percent. The dairy prob- 
lem and parity differ somewhat from the 
other crops because the dairyman must feed 
grains supported at 90 percent of parity while 
he gets for a small portion of his milk a 
price that is supported now at 75 percent of 
parity. In other words, the dairyman must 
pay high prices for feeds because of the 
Federal supports, but he does not get a simi- 
lar support when he sells his dairy products, 

The real unfairness to the farmer was 
that his parity was cut on the first of April on 
the theory that the parity for all would be 
cut next January 1. Now it appears that the 
parity for all will not be cut next January 1, 
and the dairy farmer is thus a whipping boy 
in the differences between the Agriculture 
Department policy of flexible supports and 
the congressional policy of rigid supports. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial entitled “Benson in 
Iowa” from the June 19 issue of Wal- 
lace’s Farmer and Iowa Homestead, 
‘The official figures from Secretary Ben- 
son's Department of Agriculture are 
here contrasted with the statements 
from the Secretary. 

Benson IN Iowa 


Have Iowa farmers quit ralsing hogs in 
order to sell corn to the Government? 

You'd get that idea from Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra T. Benson's Iowa speeches 
around June 1. 

Benson told Iowa people that the present 
farm program had encouraged farmers “to 
produce corn and wheat for storage 
rather than for meat, eggs, and other live- 
stock products.” 

Let’s look at Iowa hog production. What 
do the figures show? 

Towa farmers produced over 19 million hogs 
for market in 1953. Only four times in hiš- 
tory has that total been exceeded. 

The years when last year’s hog production 
were exceeded in Iowa were 1943, 1950, 1951, 
and 1952. The total in 1950 was only 
slightly over the 1953 total. 

The 19 million hogs produced in Iowa last 
year was 7 percent above the 10-year average. 

And for this year—1954—the Iowa hog 
production total promises to bounce right up 
near former records highs despite corn price 
supports, 

The Secretary should know that drought 
had a great deal to do with reduction in hog 
totals nationally. For example, 1953 spring 
pig crop In the South Central States was 32 
percent below 1952. 

Figures on hog production used here are 
from Benson's Department of Agriculture. 

And there are more figures there to prove 
that meat production has gone up, not down, 
in this period when so-calied high price sup- 
ports were in effect. 

Meat production in 1953 exceeded that of 
any peacetime year. Consumption of red 
meat per person at 154 pounds was highest 
since 1908. 

Price supports at present levels have not 
made Iowa farmers quit raising hogs as Ben- 
son implies, Netther have they cut national 
production of meat and livestock products, 
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The World Remembers June 17: Address 
by George Meany, President, The 
American Federation of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an address by George Meany, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, given over CBS recently, which 
appeared in the American Federation- 
ist in the June 1954 issue. The Amer- 
ican Federationist is the official monthly 
magazine of the American Federation of 
Labor. The article, The World Re- 
members June 17, follows: 


THE WORLD REMEMBERS June 17 


As long as people are ready to die for a 
great cause, that cause can never die, One 
year ago the workers of Eastern Germany 
showed that the cause of human liberty is 
far from dead behind the Iron Curtain. 
With bare bands, naked fists, and iron spirit 
they battered the towering walls of fear 
built around them by their Russian op- 


pressors. 

June 17 will forever remain an inspiring 
landmark in the annals of man’s uphill 
battle for human dignity, decency, and 
liberty. The historic events of June 17 and 
the fortnight following did more to wipe out 
the shame of nazism and restore the honor 
and good name of the German people than 
anything else that has happened in Germany 
in the last decade. 

That day did more for the unification of 
the German people in freedom than all the 
peace conferences held in the last 10 years. 

That day has meant more for the libera- 
tion of the various peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain than all the diplomatic pacts and 
promises made since Communist imperial- 
ism replaced the Nazi-Nipponese Axis as the 
gravest peril to world peace and freedom. 

That day gave mankind a chance to get 
the real meaning of the phony New Look 
of post-Stalin Russia, Its soul-stirring 
events sharpened the struggle inside the 
Kremlin ruling clique and played a decisive 
role in the doom of Berila. 

On this memorable day the workers of 
Eastern Germany became the dedicated 
banner-bearers in their nation’s fight for 
freedom and justice. That is the role to 
which we of the American Federation of 
Labor and Liberty-loving labor of every coun- 
try, creed, and color have dedicated ourselves. 

In the test of sheer physical strength, 
Communist brute force won the day. In any 
clash between the armed and the unarmed, 
the physical outcome of the struggle is a 
foregone conclusion, The heroic German 
workers knew this better than anyone else. 
Yet they challenged the massive array of 
Russian troops and tanks and in so doing 
risked everything they had. But they dem- 
onstrated to the entire world thelr undying 
hatred of Communist exploitation, speed-up 
and dictatorship. 

By showing that they were no longer 
afraid, the East German workers took the 
edge off the most dreaded of all Communist 
weapons—fear of the Red terror. Once 
people begin to lose fear of a dictatorship, 
then the despots face real resistance and a 
growing threat to their system. This is Just 
as true in slave labor camps as In occupied 
countries. It holds true for Lithuanians, 
Ukrainians, and Russians as well as for 
Dermans. 
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The East German revolt had its repercus- 
sions even in bleakest Russia itself. The 
news of its occurrence had an electrifying 
effect on the huge Vorkuta coal mining con- 
centration camps, located in the 68th parallel 
region west of the Urals, infamous for its 
crucl climate and notorious as an example 
of man's inhumanity to man. Inspired by 
this news, more than 100,000 slave laborers, 
sentenced to dig coal for Leningrad and the 
Russian war machine, lost their fear. They 
too revolted. They went on strike. They 
forced their Communist oppressors and ex- 
ploiters to ease somewhat the unbearable 
conditions. For the first time since the 
Communists robbed the Soviet peoples of all 
their democratic rights and liberties, scores 
of thousands of workers came into their own, 
though only for a brief spell, 

The totalitarian tyrants know only one an- 
swer to the rising spirit of freedom. More 
firing squads. More crowded jalls. And still 
more deportations, More terror In the fac- 
tories. This is the vigor and vision in which 
the Communists always excel. This wanton 
savagery will only strengthen the victims’ 
determination to re-form their lines and pre- 
pare for another day—for the day when they 
will be stronger and when they will get far 
more help from the ranks of freedom beyond 
the Iron Curtain. 

No new minister of justice, like the de- 
praved dispenser of Communist vengeance, 
Hilde Benjamin; no new chief of the secret 
police, like the notorious gunman, Ernst 
Wollweber, can ever efface from the memo- 
ries of liberty-loving mankind the immortal 
services rendered to the cause of human de- 
cency and freedom by the courageous work- 
ers of East Germany. 

The revolt of the East German workers 
has exposed fully the ugly faces of commu- 
nism and filled the civilized world with dis- 
gust and horror over what goes on behind 
the Iron Curtain in Europe and Asla, 

The biggest lie in all history is the fan- 
tastic claim that Communist Russia is a 
country dedicated to the welfare of the So- 
viet worker and a friend of world labor. 
Communist Russia is now the world’s most 
inhuman regime. Thus, under orders from 
its masters in Moscow, the so-called Social- 
ist Unity Party of East Germany has voted 
to increase the work norms in East Berlin 
and throughout the Soviet Zone by 7 to 15 
percent. Right now there are over 19,000 
German workers laboring as slaves on agri- 
cultural projects, in Siberia, Kazakbstan, 
and in the Ural and Volga regions. Already 
490 of these enslaved German workers, many 
of whom were sentenced to such forced labor 
as punishment for their militant strike ac- 
tivity last June, have died because of over- 
work and undernourishment, 

Through such slave-labor projects the 
Kremlin plans to win its own “battle for 
bread” and prevent the shortage of bread 
in Russia from taking on famine propor- 
tions. This is the way Moscow is trying to 
break the strike of the Soviet peasants who 
are sick and tired of their backbreaking 
labor netting them only acute shortages of 
the necessities of life. 

Momentarily, Soviet brute force has tri- 
umphed. But the spirit of revolt in the 
ranks of East German labor has not been 
stamped out by the heavy boots of the Rus- 
slan Red army. Only a few days ago, in the 
uranium area of Oberschlema, Auerback, 
and Schnecherg, the rebellious discontent 
among the miners frightened their overseers 
so badly that the Soviet Zone Ministry of 
Interior had to rush heavy reinforcements of 
so-called people's police units into this 
mining district. 

Moreover, this Soviet “triumph” had ex- 
posed the so-called East German Democratic 
Republic as a miserable fraud—a wretched 
regime imposed on the people by a foreign 
power. The real and exclusive authority 
in eastern Germany continues to be Rus- 
slan not German; it is the sworn enemy of 
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the German people, the mortal foe of the 
workers and farmers. Moscow will fool no 
one with its recent grant of so-called sover- 
eignty to East Germany. This “sovereignty™ 
is a sham and a fraud almed at helping the 
totally discredited quisling regime to regain 
some of its lost authority. 

Through this clumsy maneuver, Moscow is 
seeking to cover up its guilt for defeating 
every effort of the western democracies at 
the Berlin Conference to obtain the national 
unification and Tull sovereignty of the Ger- 
man people in freedom. 

Yes, June 17 has provided additional crush- 
ing confirmation that within the Soviet orbit 
national freedom and sovereignty are utterly 
impossible. 

The people's democracy of the Soviet zone 
is government by fear, force, and fraud. The 
Communist dictatorship cannot jump over 
its own dark shadow. It continues to deny 
the people their rights and liberties and to 
depress mercilessly their standards of life. 
No day goes by without at least 300 Enst 
Germans fleeing their homes to escape the 
inhuman oppression and terror rampant in 
thin Red “paradise.” 

To the embattied workers of Germany, to 
all the people of Europe and Asia under the 
yoke of Communist totalitarianism, we say: 
June 17 has not been in yain, Being over- 
whelmed in one battle does not mean the 
loss of the war for human freedom and full 
national independence. 

On this day of inspiration and remem- 
brance, all of us outside the Iron Curtain— 
regardless of race, color, or crecd—should 
vow to translate our deep sympathy with 
these fighters for freedom into living solidar- 
ity, into ever greater support of their cause 
which Is also our cause. 

We of the A. F. of L. have already provided 
solid aid for these men and women of in- 
domitable spirit. 

In prompt response to the appeal of Amer- 
ican labor, our Government last year gener- 
ously aided the victims of the strike-break- 
ing Russian army of occupation. We are 
counting on even greater support by our 
country in future similar tests of strength 
anywhere behind the Iron Curtain. 

And today the Intcrnational Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions (ICFIU), with 
which the A. F. of L. is affiliated, is rallying 
its more than 50 million members to pro- 
vide a sustaining fund for the East Ger- 
mans and all other fighters for freedom be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, 

Since this Communist pogrom against 
labor was perpetrated, Russia has applied 
for membership in the International Labor 
Organization (ILO). We challenge the 
Kremlin to support the ICPTU proposal now 
before the U. N. to have the ILO investigate 
the policies and grievances which led to the 
East German revolt and its brutal suppres- 
sion. Yes, I now challenge the Russian Gov- 
ernment to let this body And out why so 
many workers and farmers were shot or im- 
prisoned and deported to slave-labor camps. 
The world is entitled to know what Commu- 
nist people's justice“ really is. 

Since the Kremlin warlords and their apol- 
ogists and apostles are boasting about their 
readiness to coexist with the free world, let 
them permit the ILO to make a first-hand 
survey and shed some light on the Soviet 
Zone law for the protection of internal 
German trade“ and the “law for the protec- 
tion of people's property.” These so-called 
labor laws bave served as the legal cover for 
unceasing terror against workers not able to 
fulfill the speed-up norms and for the arrest 
of farmers convicted for their inabillty to 
deliver the compulsory quotas. Let the ILO 
get all the facts. 

We strongly urge our Government to have 
its representatives in the ILO and our coun- 
try's delegation to the U. N. rally the great- 
est support for favorable United Nations sc- 
tion on the ICFPTU proposal. 
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Today we do even more than honor the 
Memory of martyred men and women, To- 
day we pay our warmest tribute particularly 
to the youth who have disdained Nazi and 
Communist indoctrination and have dedi- 
Cated themselves to the promotion of hu- 
Man dignity and the honor and freedom of 
their nation. 

Today we heartily salute the Austrian la- 
bor moyement and the freedom-loving Aus- 
trian people for their courageous spirit of 
Independence in the face of Moscow's mean 
and stubborn refusal to grant to them even 
an unjust peace treaty. No amount of Com- 
Munist verbiage can hide the fact that this 
shameful Soviet course is motivated primarily 
by the Russian warlord’s determination to 
Continue occupation of strategic positions 
trom which they could more easily launch 
aggression against disarmed peoples yearn- 
ing for national liberty, human freedom, and 
Peace. 

Finally, let me pay the respects of the 
A. F. of L. to the German workers on both 
Sides of the Iron Curtain and to their great 
free and democratic labor federation. We 
Pledge ourselves to redoubled efforts for pro- 
moting the unification of Germany in peace 
and freedom, the restoration of its full na- 
tional sovereignty and territorial integrity, 
the return of the German people to’ their 
Tightful place in the community of free and 
democratic nations devoted to the protection 
ot peace and the advancement of human lib- 
erty and social justice, 


Do We Want Rubberstamps? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith an editorial from the June 24, 
1954, issue of the Hampton (Iowa) 
Chronicle, one of the outstanding news- 
Papers published in the congressional 
district which I have the privilege to rep- 
resent. 

The editor of this newspaper and au- 
thor of this editorial, Mr. Tom Purcell, is 
One of the oldest and most active Repub- 
licans in the State of Iowa. Following is 

editorial which, understandably, I 
heartily endorse for personal reasons as 
well as in the hope that it will remind 
Others that to maintain a free, repre- 
Sentative government, the first obliga- 
tion is to serve the will of the people; 

Do We Want RUBBERSTAMPS? 


We notice the Life magazine is out with 
an article in which it criticizes Congressman 
- R. Gross, of Waterloo, for not supporting 
More of the so-called Eisenhower programs. 
It may be that because President Eisen- 
hower appointed the wife of the publisher 
Of Life magazine to the big ambassador job 
Over in Italy it is his way of coming around 
to show a little far fetched appreciation, 
Which would seem to be a joke to the public. 
In fact some of these programs which 
Gross voted against are not Eisenhower pro- 
Brams, they are department-head programs 
Promoted mostly outside of the White House 
and by some Newdealers still on the job in 
Washington, and they are mostly put out un- 
der the guise of an Eisenhower program. 
How about the Benson farm program, it 
Surely cannot be said that Eisenhower pro- 
moted that one. It surely cannot be said 
that he proposed the raise in postal rates 
Which would cost the people of Hampton 
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at least $15,000 more annually, and the citi- 
zens of a town like Waterloo over $100,000 
annually. Not if President Eisenhower 
knew the fact that the postal department is 
not running behind if the various Federal 
departments paid their own postage bilis. 

Why doesn’t the Post Office Department 
really giye the public the facts, instead of 
putting up the preposterous stall that the 
Postal Department is running behind, and 
then wanting a very small minority of the 
public, the common man if you please, to 
pay the whole bill? 

We could go on and on and give instances 
of where Congressman Gross and other mid- 
west Members of Congress voted against 
proposed bills which were not a vote against 
Eisenhower personally, but against the very 
things which the public by a large majority 
opposes and objects to. The Republicans 
claimed there was too much rubberstamp 
business under Roosevelt and Truman. Do 
we have to keep It up, if that is what you 
call it? 

And why is so much pressure put on Con- 
gressmen at this time who do not subscribe 
to this rubberstamp business? The Iowa 
Congressmen and the Midwest so-callled 
farm bloc voted for the McNary-Haugen farm 
bill which Coolidge vetoed, and did you 
then hear any complaint from the people 
of Iowa? Of course there might have been 
some complaint from the eastern industrial- 
ists like the Life magazine millionaire pub- 
lisher and the Wall Street crowd, but none 
from farmers, 


Using the Atom for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an article by Marquis 
Childs which appeared in the June 29, 
1954, issue of the Washington Post. The 
article, United States Lags in Use of 
Atom for Peace, follows: 

Untrep STATES Lacs IN UsE OF ATOM ror PEACs 


(By Marquis Childs) 

Within 2 years, and probably within a 
year, Communist China will have an atomic 
pile capable of producing fissionable ma- 
terial. That is the prediction of officials who 
have access to top intelligence reports. 

This does not mean that China will at the 
same time have the power to make atomic 
bombs. ‘Triggering U-235 jn a bomb is a 
complex process calling for a high degree 
of technical skill. But since the West has 
consistently underestimated: the capacity of 
Soviet Russia in the atomic field, there can 
be no complacency so far as these reports 
are concerned. i 

Communist China has given the project the 
highest priority, pooling all resources of sci- 
ence and technology in a country with only 
a limited development in these fields. It 
is being directed, according to these same 
intelligence reports, by Bruno Pontecorvo, 
one of the atom scientists who fled from 
England to take refuge behind the Iron 
Curtain. Pontecorvo, who disappeared in 
October of 1950 after saying he was going 
on a vacation with his family, is an out- 
standing physicist. 

This information is like a lightning flash 
in a dark sky, indicating how swiftly the 
world is moving into the atomic age and 
above all in peacetime use of the atom. 
The swiftness with which the transforma- 
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tion Is going forward has made many Amerl- 
cans fear that this country will lose the lead 
maintained thus far in atomic development. 

Those with classified knowledge unayail- 
able to the public believe that the race is 
on and that unless America takes certain 
steps quickly we shall lose the opportunity 
to show the world, and particularly the un- 
derdeveloped areas, how the atom harnessed 
for peace can transform the globe. What 
has been said so often is now being re- 
peated with far greater urgency—it is “either 
or.“ Either this new force, which is almost 
unlimited In its potentialities, is harnessed 
for peace, or it is unleashed for a war that 
will destroy virtually all that man has built 
thus far. 

This urgency is deeply felt and often ex- 
pressed by Robert Le Baron, chairman of 
the Military Liaison Committee to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. William C. 
Foster, president of the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association and former Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, has been speaking with 
something like a crusader’s zeal for a plan 
under which the United States would lease 
fissionable material in a form capable of 
being utilized in small reactors to supply 
light and power where no other resources 
are available. These small package reactors 
are already being developed for the Army 
for use near the front. Each one can pro- 
vide light and energy for industry for a 
community of 15,000. 

The United States has a large stockpile 
of fissionable material, far more than could 
concelvably be needed for mili 
even if the hydrogen bomb DRA ook ween been 
developed as a more potent strategic weapon, 
Use of a small portion of this stockpile to 
develop power in Asia and the Middle East 
could not even remotely jeopardize America's 
security in the view of those who have dealt 
most intimately with the Nation's atomic 
resources. 

In fact, if the peacetime uses of this great 
storehouse of energy are not more actively 
promoted, other nations are likely to seize 
the initiative and provide the kind of lead- 
ership which this country is so preeminently 
qualified by reason of resources and technical 
skill to take. Either Great Britain or Soviet 
Russia soon will be in a position to do just 

In this country an atomic power station 
is being built at Pittsburgh by the Duquesne 
Light Co. in cooperation with the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The target date for 
production of power is 1958. The company 
has put up $5 million and a site, with the 
Commission estimating that Duquesne's to- 
tal contribution in one form and another 
will mean a saying of $30 million to the 
Government. 

Poster, who succeeded Paul Hoffman as the 
Administrator of the Marshall plan, sees such 
a project as a new phase of the economic 
cooperation which turned back the rising 
tide of communism in Europe. It would 
avoid the disadvantages of a giveaway, being 
based on a low-cost, pay-as-you-go principle. 

Never before in recorded history has such 
a choice been put before mankind. It is a 
choice between limitless destruction and 
limitless plenty. 


It’s Up To You 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 
Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
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following editorial from the San Diego 
Bulletin of June 11, 1954: 
Ir's Ur To You 


One of the most-talked-of subjects cur- 
rently making the rounds in military circles 
is the titled “Womble Report,” which was 
submitted in the form of a memorandum 
to the Department of Defense on October 30, 
1953. 

The Womble Report, so named after the 
senior member of the committee, Rear Adm. 
J. P. Womble, Jr., United States Navy, delved 
into the problem of why a military career 
has become increasingly unattractive to 
young Americans. 

In compiling the report, the Womble com- 
mittee examined hundreds of letters from 
active and retired military personnel along 
with those from the general public and con- 
cluded something had to be done immedi- 
ately if the military service expects to attract 
and hold capable personnel. 

The current trend indicates that unless 
some drastic measures are taken, and taken 
soon, the Armed Forces will soon lose promi- 
nence as a first-rate military organization 
because of the lack of skilled technicians, 
First-rate equipment must be operated by 
first-rate personnel in order to put the 
United States in the position of a stabilizing 
influence to halt world aggression. 

Senior military men are well aware of the 
problem and are rightly concerned about the 
American public's seemingly complete dis- 
regard to such an important issue. Under 
the pressure of various business groups, 

has steadily decreased the benefits 
to which a military man is entitled. 

Because world commitments have bur- 
dened military personnel with undue hard- 
ships, particularly lengthy family separa- 
tions, the Womble committee urged that all 
duty stations be reviewed and the less es- 
sential ones be eliminated. It further 
recommended that the services restudy de- 
ployments and develop plans to improve 
permanency; allow families to travel to- 
gether when possible; and insure adequate 
housing. 

The pay problem has long been a thorn in 
the side of the military and they have con- 
eistently been the last on the Federal pay- 
rolls to receive any increases. The base pay 
has not kept pace with the cost of living and 
js currently about 8 percent below par. This, 
along with the continua) threats to incen- 
tive-hazardous duty, and sea and foreign 
duty pay, have caused many a military man 
to feel that his contract with the Govern- 
ment is being violated, 

Traditional compensatory benefits have 
been, and still are being reduced. Acting 
under pressure of the American Medical 
Association, the number of doctors who 
might care for servicemen’s wives and chil- 
dren has been reduced at hospitals. In most 
cases, the money a serviceman could formerly 
save by buying in his own exchange is prac- 
tically nil. 

During the last 10 years there appears to 
have been a concentrated program by ele- 
ments ot business, legislative, and public 
media groups that has set out to destroy the 
professional corps of the military services 
by making a career so unattractive that no 
first class young American would willingly 
undertake it for a lifetime service. 

The Navy, for example, had a reenlistment 
rate prior to World War II which ran in the 
middle 60 percent. Today it is running less 
than 12 percent. According to Navy officials, 
the fiscal year 1955 will see a turnover of 
nearly one-third of all the personnel in the 
Navy. It will be interesting to note how 
many will try for one more cruise. Of the 
216,000 enlistments scheduled to expire it is 
estimated 64,000 will reenlist. The rest of the 
vacancies will be filled by new enlistments. 
A big training load—but the Navy is look- 
ing forward to a rise in standards and 
discipline, 
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Those who don't reenlist can look forward 
to receiving $2,500 to $4,000 worth of pay 
and educational benefits if they so desire. 
Those who ship over for 4 years receive $240. 

What can the men who choose to make the 
service a career do about this rank injustice? 

Many military men recall the recent issue 
of closing the commissary stores. They also 
recall the cry that went out from the services 
and the attainment of public recognition. 
The public was informed and in turn brought 
pressure to bear on our Nation’s governing 
powers, 

The job then of every military man, in 
addition to his military duties, is to keep 
the public informed of the activities of his 
service as an instrument of national secu- 
rity. He can start with his immediate 
family. He can tell of his service's problems 
to his cviilian friends. He can make use of 
his voting privileges. 

What story can he tell? 

Possibly the best is one taken from a 
recent speech by Rear Adm. George C. Dyer, 
Commandant ot the 11th Naval District, In 
speaking to the women's division of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce he said 


in part: 

“The kind of a Navy or Army that you will 
have in a future war will depend on the 
quality of the personnel who man the sery- 
ices on A long-term basis. 

“Second-rate quality can and will bring 
us out in the second position in any war with 
a first-rate power. 

“The second position in war is the loser.” 


Texas Flood Focuses Attention on Water 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, people in the far western part of 
Texas and across the Rio Grande in 
Mexico are today suffering the effects of 
the worst flood in the history of the river. 

Rainfall of as much as 22 inches with- 
in 24 hours has been reported. 

Once again we have brought sharply 
home to us the disastrous effects of the 
recurrent cycle of too much water and 
not enough water from which Texas, and 
many other States as well, long have suf- 
fered. 

The record crests of water in the Rio 
Grande point up sharply the need— 
which I have often mentioned in this 
Chamber—of cooperative action by the 
Federal Government, State govern- 
ments, local governmental units, and 
affected landowners in striving for a 
long-range solution of this problem, 

It is a problem that, for the sake of 
our future, we must solve. 

In order that the nature of one aspect 
of the problem may once again be stated, 
I ask unanimous consent that a story 
from this morning’s New York Times 
on the Texas flood be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the story 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rio Granne Swerr BY Irs Briccesr FLOOD 

De. Rio, Tex., June 28.—The Rio Grande's 
greatest food boiled down the river tonight 


June 29 


in the wake of rains that ranged up to an 
unofficial 22 inches in the Southwest's ranch 
country. 

Twelve thousand persons were reported 
homeless at the Mexican border city of Ciu- 
dad Acuna, Mexico, across the river from 
here. At least 12 drowned at Ozona, Tex., a 
Tanch town 120 miles to the north, where 5 
bodies were recovered and 2 persons were 
missing. 

Although record crests rose in the gorged 
Rio Grande, the border river itself was not 
expected to take any lives. 

But along the Pecos and Devil's Rivers, 
which empty into the Rio Grande and the 
usually dry draws in the sheep and ranch 
country north of here, it was different. 

Sirens screemed, church and schoo)bells 
rang, and much of Ozona's population turned 
out to sight-see as the water in Johnson's 
Draw, which.cuts through the middle of the 
town of 2,885 persons, rose higher. 

The State Civil Defense office in Austin 
reported 52 vials of typhoid serum were be- 
ing fiown to Ozona. Portable water purifica- 
tion units also were being sent In. 

Texas Ranger Max Westerman said at Del 
Rio that the 12,000 homeless at Ciudad 
Acuna had been evacuated into the hills. 
The State Red Cross sought to determine if 
the Mexican Red Cross needed help in feed- 
ing and sheltering them. 

TWO HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIX TAKEN FROM TRAIN 

United States Air Force helicopters com- 
pleted today evacuating 266 passengers from 
the Southern Pacific streamliner Sunset Lim- 
ited at Langtry, Tex. They also evacuated a 
number of motorists stranded in the little 
west Texas town, where Judge Roy Bean once 
held court in his saloon as the only law west 
of the Pecos. 

The helicopters are now available to carry 
food across the border river if it is needed 
and clearance can be obtained from the 
Mexican Red Cross. 

Ominous clouds continued to hover over 
the hilly, gully-marked wild country Just 
below the foothills of the Big Bend Moun- 
tains. 

The heaviest rain, an unofficial 22 inches, 
was reported by F. M. Wood, Jr., who ranches 
between Langry and Dryden, Tex. He said 
it fell in the 24 hours ending at 7:30 p. m. 

Other unofficial reports—there are few 
United States Weather Bureau stations in 
this lonely ranch country—included 8.50 at 
Loma Alto, between Del Rio and Sonora, 
Tex. Langry had 11 and Sheffield to the 
north had 13 inches. 

The weather bureau forecast record crests 
at Eagle Pass, Laredo and every other point 
downstream from here. 

The river already had broken Its old rec- 
ord here by 7 feet. The crest already had 
reached 42 feet here, and 1 million cubic 
feet of water a second bolled past town. 
That much water flowing that fast in the 
Rio Grande, normally a sleepy stream that 
can easily be waded, was unheard of until 
today. D 

The weather bureau at Brownsville said 
there was nothing on the records to compare 
with this. flood—and the only comparison 
forecasters could make would be with 
legends about a great flood in 1835. 


Taxes on Union Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 


1954 


I include the following resolution adopt- 
ed by the Philadelphia Typographical 
Union, No. 2, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Whereas the International Typographical 
Union has practiced benevolence and fra- 
ternalism for over 100 years; and 

Whereas the International Typographical 
Union has paid over $100 million in pensions 
to its sick and superannuated members; and 

Whereas the International Typographical 
Union pioneered in creating pensions for 
Members unable to work because of age or 
disability; and 

Whereas over 9,000 retired printers and 
Mailers depend upon ITU pension payments 
for the necessities and little comforts of life; 
and 

Whereas in 1934, and for 20 years there- 
after, the Department of Internal Revenue 
Considered ITU pensions charitable and 
therefore not taxable; and 

Whereas this year the Department of In- 
ternal Revenue has officially ruled pensioners 
must include ITU pension payments received 
as taxable Income when computing their in- 
Come taxes for 1954; and 

Whereas neither the national budget nor 
the scales of justice can be balanced by tax- 
ing this necessary income of our pensioners, 
Who hope to spend the closing years of their 
lives in peace, free from the obligation which 
Sg had borne for many years: Therefore 

it 

Resolved, That Philadelphia Typographi- 
Cal Union, No, 2, at its regular union meet- 
ing, go orf record as protesting the discrim- 
inatory, uncharitable, and unfair ruling made 
by the Internal Revenue Department which 
Places taxes on union pensions; and be it 
Turther 

Resolved, That the officers of Philadelphia 

aphical Union, No. 2, cause copies of 
this resolution to be printed and sent to the 
President of the United States, to Members 
or both Houses of Congress, to the executive 
Counsel of the International Typographical 
Union, to the Typographical Journal, to the 
mnsylvania Federation of Labor, to the 
Eastern Pennsylvania-Delaware Typographi- 
cal Conference, and to the Central Labor 
Union of Philadelphia. 

Adopted unanimously by Philadelphia 
Union, No. 2, on May 23, 1954. 

Sryciam L. Mum, 
President. 


Everyone Now Ratifies New Deal 
Social-Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
herewith include an article entitled 

Social Security System,” which ap- 
Deared in the June 28, 1954, issue of the 
Trainmen News, the official weekly pub- 
lication of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen: 

Sociat Secugrry SYSTEM 
Eighteen years ago when the New Deal 
ve social security through Congress, there 
Were cries from outraged conservatives in 
th parties that the country was trembling 
on the brink of socialism. 

Now, the House of Representatives, by the 
Overwhelming vote of 355 to 8, has passed 
& bill strengthening the social-security sys- 
tem and efforts will be made in the Senate 
to strengthen it even more. 
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What is the meaning of this astonishing 
about-face on the part of both the Repub- 
lican Party and a considerable number of 
conservative Democrats? 

Two things can account for the change in 
climate; 

The great body of American workers, for 
whom in times past old age meant living 
with relatives or going to the poorhouse, 
have discovered that this doesn’t have to 
happen. No matter how inadequate today’s 
benefits may be, social security has opened 
the way to an even better system. 

American businessmen for the most part 
have discovered that social security not only 
is good for their individual business but for 
the economy of the country as a whole. 
Only the most reactionary of businessmen 
would undermine or destroy it as they have 
tried to do this year. 

The result is that only a handful of men 
in the House dared or even wanted to vote 
against a better social-security system. 

The bill which is now before the Senate 
Finance Committee accomplishes a number 
of things for which organized labor has long 
been fighting. 

It covers between 9 and 10 million Amer- 
icans who previously had been excluded, 
These include farmers, some farm workers, 
and nearly all professional workers except 
doctors and State and Government workers 
not covered by pension systems. 

It increases benefits moderately; the maxt- 
mum individual benefit increasing from 
$98.50 to $108.50 While the maximum family 
benefit increases from $168.75 to 8200. 

It raises base annual pay on which taxes 
and benefits are figured from the first $3,600 
to $4,200, thus taking into account today’s 
higher wage scales and the need for higher 
benefits. 

It enables pensioners to earn 81.000 a year 
without loss of benefits as compared with the 
present $75 a month, 

While top labor leaders look upon the 
House bill as a step in the right direc- 
tion, they believe that further improvements 
should and must be made. 

One area in which the House bill ts weak 
is that it does not provide for disability 
insurance as do other pension systems, in- 
cluding the rallroad retirement system. 
Thus, if a worker becomes ill, he is depend- 
ent on whatever private benefits his employer 
may see fit to grant him, Actually, there 
are many millions of workers who face eco- 
nomic disaster if illness strikes them. 

Both Senators HERBERT H. LEHMAN, Demo- 
crat, of New York, and HUBERT H, HUMPHREY, 
Democrat, of Minnesota, are planning to 
fight for disability Insurance when the bill 
comes to the Senate floor. 

Other improvements to be sought are in- 
cluding doctors under social security and 
increasing the base level on which the system 
operates from $4,200 to $6,000. 


Who Are Our Allies, if Any? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that I am not alone when I confess to a 
feeling of frustration as I undertake to 
square British protestations of friend- 
ship with those acts which seem to play 
into the hands of the Communists and 
further their ends. 

In yesterday's news we find Churchill 
saying, in effect, that Britain will be on 
the side of freedom when final decisions 
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must be taken. May I suggest that they 
implied the same thing when they were 
on the way to Munich, and they seem 
never to learn that the road of appease- 
ment is a tortuous detour around both 
freedom and peace. 

The evidence is quite clear that from 
the start President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary Dulles wanted no part in the Ber- 
lin meeting which led to the Geneva 
fiasco, and it was only out of deference 
to Churchill's insistence that we were 
drawn into those discussions which did 
so much to elevate the Chinese Reds to 
their present arrogant position. The 
simple fact remains that Britain ran out 
on us at Geneva; and they, together with 
the vacillating French, must be charged 
with scuttling a conference that should 
have concluded on a note of firmness 
toward aggressors instead of exalting 
them to a position of equality with peace- 
loving nations. 

The theme of most of Churchill's argu- 
ments seems to center in his rejection of 
the notion advanced by most Americans 
that the Russians cannot be trusted and 
will not cooperate with peaceful efforts. 
Where, I ask you, in all of their long 
record of infamy and doubledealing can 
you find one instance where they have 
kept their word or honored a solemn 
treaty? $ 

The present backing and filling on the 
part of those whom we have trusted and 
upon whom we have bestowed our gifts 
leads in only one direction, and that is 
toward the seating of the Chinese Reds 
in the United Nations, Those appeasers 
insist that we are being naive in refusing 
to recognize Communist China as a great 
power. Of course, we recognize them 
as a great power of evil, but we can see 
no more benefit to the free world in rec- 
ognizing them than was gained when we 
recognized the U. S. S. R. back in 1933. 

Constantine Brown, in his article in 
yesterday’s Evening Star, has evaluated 
the situation quite clearly, and we are 
on notice to stand firm—even to the 
point of withdrawing from the U. N.— 
if we are not to abrogate our long record 
of refusing to deal with murderers and 
cheats. I commend his logical conclu- 
sions to the American people in hopes 
that it will strengthen their determina- 
tion not to be led further along the high- 
way of the appeasers: 

CHINA ILLUSION FADES— BRITISH LEADERS RE- 
PORTED EMPHASIZING Bia U. N. Masoriry 
Favors SEATING REDS 

` (By Constantine Brown) 

Any illusion President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary of State Dulles may have that this 
country could block substitution of Red 
hina for Nationalist hina in the United Na- 
tions is reportedly fading away. 

According to information preceding the 
arrival of Prime Minister Churchill and For- 
eign Secretary Eden in Washington they 
meant to make it clear that under present 
world conditions, Communist China is cer- 
tain to obtain an overwhelming majority 
when the matter is brought before the U. N. 
Assembly in the fall, 

The unpleasant truth ls that with the ex- 
ception of the Philippines, Turkey, Pakistan, 
and maybe half a dozen Latin American 
Republics no other U. N. member is likely to 
sustain us, despite the fact that Red China 
continues to be an aggressor. 

The administration now can either swal- 
low the pill gracefully after token resistance 
and a few speeches pointing out the im- 
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morality of such a move or walk out of the 
international organization if its attempts to 
block the move are unsuccessful, This can 
be done only by Congress cutting off the 
appropriations for maintenance of an Ameri- 
can delegation at the U. N. 

It is safe to say that the top policymakers 
im the executive have not made up their 
minds what to do. There are some advisers 
to the White House and State Department 
who would rather swallow the pill without 
any sugar coating than see this country leave 
the so-called world peace organization. They 
argue and haye on their side a wealth of 
statistics to show that a step in that direc- 
tion would mean the isolation of this coun- 


These men and women say that in the 
complex world in which we live a policy 
leading to an isolation from our friends and 
allies would be suicidal. Their arguments 
are said to be listened to attentively by 
President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles, 
who are both on record against Red China's 
admission to the “peace loving” nations or- 
ganization. 

The reported arguments of Prime Minister 
Churchill and Secretary Eden that the U. S. 
S. R. and some of her satellites are already 
U. N. members, hence we might just as well 
have the whole pack and caboodle with us 
are said to have made some, though slight, 
impression on our President, 

But while there are some frightened coun- 
eellors in the Government who fear isolation 
more than anything else, a vast majority of 
Members in Congress are determined not to 
permit the U. N. to be sullied by the presence 
of the Chinese Communists. They can pre- 
vent this by refusing the administration the 
necessary sums to allow our representation 
to carry on. 

The bipartisan leadership which intends 
to put up the fight is composed of men 
known for favoring America's cooperation 
with foreign countries, They are all sup- 
porters of the foreign-aid program, of the 
NATO, and every other kind of cooperation 
with the peoples across the Pacific and Atlan- 
tic and the sister republics in Latin America. 
They cannot be described by any stretch of 
imagination as isolationists as this word was 
being used before the war and is still used as 
a smear by some propagandists. 

But, say these legislators, America's isola- 
tion is inevitable if the allies and friends we 
have helped immeasurably since the begin- 
ning of the world crisis in 1939 insist now on 
parting and going all out to appease com- 
munism. 

If all the declarations of unity, sympathy, 
and cocperation of the past have been only 
“cupboard Jove" it is high time that we know 
where we stand with there peoples. 

It the mere prospect of some juicy trade 
with the Communists can induce most of 
our Western allles to change their policies 
and try to cocrce us to follow them we might 
Just as well take serious notice of this 
factor. If tragic circumstances were to force 
us to come to a showdown with the Red 
enemies who are bent on the destruction of 
this country we need not fight alone—even 
if the West abandons the common cause. 
We can stilf reckon on the Turks, Pakistanis, 
Spaniards, Filipinos, South Koreans, and 
with less certainty on the Japanese to stand 
by us in difficult times. 

We have lost our “interested” friends 
(those who relied principally on the Ameri- 
can pocketbook) to some extent because of 
Our wavering foreign policies. We talked too 
much, spent too much, and neyer acted with 
determination coming from realization of our 
strength. We pleaded with Western allies 
to be kind enough to aceept help “to help 
themselves so that they can help us.“ 

Congress, since the days of the last Demo- 
cratic administration, has drawn the line in- 
safar as Red China is concerned. It will not 
stand for the recognition of the Peiping 
regime as it will not stand for substitution 
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of the Communist Chinese for the Nation- 
alist Chinese. And these days when the leg- 
islators are more sensitive than ever to com- 
munications from their constituents, their 
stand reflects the overwhelming sentiment 
of the American people. 

If the choice is now between being forced 
by our allies into an isolated position or to 
disregard principles for which we have 
fought and bled and spent hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars, there is no doubt that Con- 
gress will choose the former. And it is hard 
to conceive that the Executive would dis- 
agree, 


Problems of Military Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a prominent Texas newspaperman, 
Robert W. Akers, editor of the Beaumont 
Enterprise, recently devoted his daily 
column to a thoughtful and provocative 
discussion of the reasons for the lessen- 
ing appeal that a military career holds 
for officers and enlisted men. 

Mr. Akers makes some points which 
needed to be made. His observations 
are well worth the attention of all Mem- 
bers of Congress. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his column be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It's LiKe THIS 


(By Robert W. Akers) 

West Point had 1.000 vacancies in the 
Cadet Corps for the new term—largest num- 
ber in the history of the Academy. 

An alarmingly high percentage of grad- 
ustes are resigning after serving out the 
brief active-duty requirement. 

The Air Force is losing officers to civilian 
employment at a perilous rate. Reenlist- 
ments have dropped to a ridiculous low and 
officer candidate school applications are far 
below the total needed to maintain an ade- 
quate officer corps. > 

All of this represents a tremendous loss 
of money to the taxpayers, aside from the 
actual danger in which it places the Nation 
at a time of world crisis. 

Why this growing unpopularity of service 
to the country as a commissioned officer in 
the Armed Forces? Why the fight from the 
enlisted ranks? 

It goes back to a pennywise, pound-foolish 
concept of economy and of political thinking 
forced on Congress by pressure groups. 

Army pay has always been low, but for 
those making a career of military service 
there have been compensating factors. 
These were summed up in the feeling that 
the Army takes care of its own. 

Service families lived in a world apart be- 
cause they lived dedicated lives. They gave 
up the social world of the civilian and ac- 
cepted a social and economic existence pe- 
cullar to the Regular Army, or Regular Navy 
or Regular Air Force. 

This existence Included adequate quarters 
or allowance for quarters, medical and hos- 
pital care for the whole family, schooling for 
children, a partial exemption on taxes, buy- 
ing at a commissary, travel allowances. 

Taken all together these benefits just 
about made an officer's financial position 
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equivalent to that of a man with comparable 
training and experience in private business. 

Cries against socialism, Government in 
business, pampering, and special privilege 
have pushed Congress into canccling just 
about all the inducements that were keeping 
families in professional military service. 

From $25,000 to $50,000 is spent training 
a West Pointer or an Air Force officer and 
then he quits the service just as soon as reg- 
ulations will permit. The taxpayers lose 
money by the millions. 

Higher pay isn't the whole answer. Ac- 
tually, the tradition of the Army being a 
community unto itself means much more to 
those who are making a career of the serv- 
ice than larger paychecks. 

Professional military men are devoted to 
a cause and morale depends on the feeling 
that in the world in which they live—apart 
from the civilian world—they are being de- 
cently cared for and that they are able to 
look out for each other, 

The officers isn't the only one who must 
have this reassurance. His whole family is 
in the Army and they feel—or want to feel— 
that they're just as much a part of the sery- 
ice as he is. 

‘They live apart because they're either on 
a military post or in a housing area adjoin- 
ing it, but it’s good to know that in this 
separate community the Army provides the 
stores and markets. 

Social life is restricted because living 
apart and transferring often they have little 
opportunity to build up a circle of civilian 
friends. What they do want is the knowl- 
edge that in their own social sphere they 
have the conyenience of clubs, recreation 
centers, and theaters provided by the Army. 

With no chance to have a family doctor 
in the civilian sense, they do expect that 
the Army will look out for them through 
complete medical care, 

It's all these things—for generations a part 
of professional military life—that are being 
cut out. 

Clear beyond the question of more pay is 
the fact that our Armed Forces are losing a 
feeling of common purpose when they're told, 
„Here's a higher salary; you're on your own; 
forget that business about the Regular Army 
being a dedicated community unto itself.“ 

A lot of money has been saved in cutting 
out the fringes of regular military service, 
but infinitely more money is being lost in 
resignations of servicemen and the fading of 
esprit de corps. 


Farm Price Supports: H. R. 9680 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the fact that the House is soon 
to vote on H. R. 9680, and because of the 
general interest in the development of a 
sound farm program, I am submitting, 
under leave to extend my remarks, a 
letter, together with a resolution, which 
I received this morning from Mr. Her- 
bert W. Voorhees, president of the New 
Jersey Farm Bureau: 

New Jersey Farm BUREAU, 
Trenton, N. J., June 28, 1954. 
Re Farm price supports in H. R. 9680 
Hon. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, Jr. 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FRELINGHUYSEN: We 

know that you are interested in the opinion 
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Of New Jersey farmers on the important 
Question of the level of farm price supports. 
This issue is before you now in H. R. 9680 
(sec. 101). 

New Jersey farmers are in favor of flexible 
Price supports. This position was taken by 
the voting delegates at our annual meeting 
last November. A copy of the resolution de- 
veloped by the delegates is enclosed. The 
first paragraph of this resolution summarizes 
the feeling against high, rigid supports 

high, fixed farm price supports on the basic 
Commodities have encouraged uneconomic 
Production, caused very large expenditure of 
tax funds and required the imposition of 
arbitrary production controls on agricultural 
Production.” 

You will recall that this position was 
stated at our annual congressional get-to- 
Gether at the Congressional Hotel on Febru- 
ary 4, 1954. At that time, there were over 
100 farmers representing their county boards 
Of agriculture. As you know, the county 

ards are the county units of New Jersey 
Farm Bureau, and the New Jersey Farm 
Bureau is part of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, The American Farm 
Bureau Federation includes 48 State farm 
bureaus and the Puerto Rican Farm Bu- 
reau. There are more than 1,500,000 farm 
familles in the American Farm Bureau 

eration, 

The policies of the State and National 
Organizations were started in the commu- 
nities and counties and developed through 
local meetings where farmers got together 
to decide. Each farm family which ts a 
member had a chance to vote its opinion and 
vote on policy. Across America 697,985 people 
attended 23,299 meetings and formed the 
Policy of the American Farm Bureau. The 
enclosed New Jersey resolution was taken to 
the American meeting and was a factor in 
2 the AFBF position on price sup- 

rts. 


Briefly, we oppose any extension at all of 
do percent farm price support because: 

1. High, rigid supports guarantee agricul- 
tural surpluses. 

2. It is not economically sound for farm- 
ers to continue to produce for Government 
Storage. They must produce for consumer 
demand. 

J. Nationajly the 6 basic crops only make 
Up 23 percent of the cash farm receipts. In 
New Jersey, they only make up 2 percent. 

4. Controls—marketing quotas, allotments, 
Permits, etc., are inevitable with too much 
Production. 

We strongly urge your support in prevent- 

g any extension on any conditions of the 
90 percent levels of farm price supports. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hensert W. VOORHEES, 
President. 


REALISTIC FARM PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


High fixed farm price supports on the 
basic commodities have encouraged uneco- 
nomic production, caused very large expend- 
itures of tax funds and required the imposi- 
tion of arbitrary production controls on 
agricultural production, 

The operation of this program has made 
More serious the basic problem of agricul- 
ture, that of keeping farm production in 

e with market demands. 

The New Jersey Farm Bureau believes that 

© peculiar nature of the agricultural econ- 
omy too often results in farm prices that are 
80 low as to severely jeopardize the efficient 
farmer's ability to remain in business. The 
Producers of the basic commodities are par- 
ticularly affected by this condition because 
Of the very inelastic demand for their 
Product, 

The New Jersey Farm Bureau expresses 
its vigorous opposition to present high rigid 
Price-support program and recommends in 
its stead a flexible farm price support pro- 
Bram, The flexible program will, in times 
ot very poor prices, encourage the efficient 
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producer to adjust his production to demand 
but at the same time not force him out of 
business. 

This program should provide for price sup- 
ports at levels ranging from 60 to 80 percent 
of modern parity depending upon the sup- 
ply-demand relationship of the crop to be 
supported. 

The Farm Bureau recognizes that the cur- 
rent production pattern of some agricultural 
commodities Is so out of balance as to pro- 
hibit the immediate application of this pro- 
gram to these crops. We therefore recom- 
mend the gradual lowering of supports on 
these corps until these crops are in reason- 
able supply-demand adjustment. 

The intent of the program we have recom- 
mended is to eliminate entirely the need for 
Government production-control programs, 
We recognize that these control programs 
are an essential evil under the high rigid 
support program and that they may also 
be necessary during the transition period to 
flexible supports. Farm Bureau will insist 
that as long as these acreage cOntrol pro- 
grams remain in effect that the acres re- 
moved from production of price-supported 
crops be required to be placed under a soll- 
improvement program, or planted to a soil- 
conserving crop or planted to a crop specified 
by the USDA as in need of greater produc- 
tion, 


Effective American Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


< OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Pilot, 
Boston, Mass., June 26, 1954: 

A Goon Worp 


“The heartbeat of industry—the pulse of 
liberty." This sounds like a pretty big or- 
der for any group, but it will be recognized 
at once as the theme of the Advertising 
Federation of America which has been meet- 
ing in Boston. If it is big and if it is ex- 
pressive, if it is dramatic and if it is hope- 
ful—it is typical of American advertising. 
What is also typical of it is that it is efec- 
tive. 

From time to time, like many others, we 
have had our own little plece to say about 
the American advertiser; when he has shown 
bad taste we have not been slow to point it 
out. It is certainly not out of place at this 
time to say something about the thousand 
and one things that stand on the credit 
side. It is the simplest of all things to 
stand on the sidelines of any affalr and wait 
until someone fumbles before making a 
judgment, but a Judgment made on these 
terms is not a valid overall consideration. 

Actually we must face the fact that most 
of the characteristics that are a part of the 
success story of America are the precise same 
qualities that keep the advertising business 
on the go. Inventiveness and the ability to 
create new ideas for example is certainly one 
of the reasons for the technological preemi- 
nence of our country and this is also the very 
lifeblood of advertising. It is almost impos- 
sible to measure the extent that the stand- 
ard of living in America, the highest in the 
world, has been affected by the medium of 
advertising. It is all very well to speak of 
the multimillion dollar business angle of the 
advertising profession, but it is actually 
meaningless to consider this apart from the 
consideration of what this advertising does 
for business generally, for industrly, and for 
the general prosperity. 
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Some people will say at this point that 
advertising, as it is currently practiced in 
America does represent our country, but in 
its very worst features. It is clever, slick, 
witty, rich—in fact plush; it is also false, 
unrealistic, in bad taste and totally without 
realistic appeal. In short it is tawdry and 
soulless. This kind of a charge is unfortu- 
nately too easy to document to be thrown out 
without a hearing. No one appreciates more 
than those in the profession, however, the 
lapses which have dogged its progress, but 
not enough people realize how sincere are 
the efforts of alert and able men in adver- 
tising to make this a thing of the past, 

Sometime someone will measure over 
against the banalities and the trivia that 
have found a place in some modern adver- 
tising, the unrecorded miles of space that 
have been given freely to good causes. Very 
few men in business or the professions can 
turn to a record as impressive as that set 
up by the men in advertising in the support 
of all good causes—religious, secular, recre- 
ational and community, This represents 
money in the advertising profession, just as 
it does in any other, and it is to the credit 
of advertising men that they have never 
sought to take public bows for their high 
philanthropies. 

When we set out to judge a large group, 
as in advertising, it is very easy to judge 
only by what we remember, and we are in- 
clined to remember the sensational and the 
shocking. A sober and reasoned view will 
be quite different. It will see earnest, eager, 
hardworking men striving to invigorate the 
life of industry and to encourage at the 
same time every worthwhile project in 
American community life. This deserves a 
good word all around. 


In the Middle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRED MARSHALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial by the distinguished 
farm writer, Mr. Alfred D. Stedman, 
from the St. Paul Pioneer Press for Sun- 
day, June 27. Farmer administration of 
farm programs has been a basic principle 
of our great gains of the past two dec- 
ades. Mr. Stedman rightly asks some 
pointed questions about what is hap- 
pening to this principle today. 

IN THE MIDDLE 
(Alfred D. Stedman) 

A resounding spectacle was the rise of the 
steel frame of the Minnesota Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. building one block from here, 
Machines clattered. Hammers rang. Con- 
crete poured. Higher and higher into place 
a towering crane swung the steel girders. 
Crowds gaped at the mighty deeds of the two 
giants, labor and industry, 

But suddenly all was stopped by a strike. 
Then for a month until settlement, no clat- 
ter, no movement, no work. Thus, here and 
elsewhere, organized labor dramatized its 
power in influencing wage income, Why 
should farmers care? 

Well, the organized power of industry and 
labor was one fact leading to creation of the 
Federal farm programs in the 1930's. For as 
big business and big labor met their problems 
with organization, the unorganized farmers 
found themselves in the middle. Again and 
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again, farm costs were lifted by settlement 
between the giants in steel, autos, transpor- 
tation, coal, food, construction, and other 
lines. The farmer's share of the consumer’s 
dollar fell, as it has been falling again now. 

So Congress afforded large segments of 
agriculture the chance to organize also. 
Through the Federal farm programs, if voted 
by two-thirds of producers, farmers at least 
could avoid swamping themselves in rugged 
-individualism. 

And now, in the light of the plain eco- 
nomic facts of life, there arises a point of 
wide concern. The organization chosen by 
Congress as the foundation of farm pro- 
grams was the elected farmer committee sys- 
tem. Committees of three farmers elected 
by their neighbors in each county and each 
community or township run the programs 
locally. 

Thus it follows that any move in Wash- 
ington which weakens this farmer com- 
mittee system refuces the programs’ chances 
of success, And it reduces also the oppor- 
tunity of farmers to prosper equally with 
organized business and labor. 

By and large, these committees have work- 
ed hard, faithfully and well. Some obvious 
mistakes have been made. But what hu- 
man organization has made none? 

Of the changes in election rules an- 
nounced June 15 by Secretary Benson, 
farmers generally welcome several. Es- 
pecially liked is the use of representative 
boards to insure impartial elections. But 
at two points, the changes are being widely 
questioned as hobbling the committee sys- 
tem. 

Why, for one thing, should officers of gen- 
eral farm organizations be barred from mem- 
bership on community committees especial- 
ly? Mr. Benson says it is to prevent domi- 
nation by private groups. But township 
leaders of these organizations are likely to 
include the most interested and qualified 
farmers in the small communities. Why 
should freedom to elect such committeemen 
be denied? 8 

And why especially should community 
committeemen be limited to three 1-year 
terms? No doubt as argued this will hasten 
committee turnover and broaden farmer 
representation. But for a committeeman to 
become thoroughly familiar with the com- 
plicated programs takes time. Experience 
alone seems a strange reason for disquali- 
fication, 

Perhaps the changes refiect a Washington 
alm to lead farmers away from reliance on 
their programs. But where is the evidence 
farmers will need organization any less in 
the future? Business and labor aren't 
forced to depose local staffs at short inter- 
vals. Why should farmers be? 

These farm program committees are busier 
now than ever. Farmers in referendums 
show no wane of interest in their programs. 
Couldn't they be allowed equal freedom 
with other American groups to man their 
organization? A look up the street at the 
effects of organization in labor and industry 
seems enough to raise doubts about the wis- 
dom of hampering the farm committee sys- 
tem of organization. 


The McCarthy Hearings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
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entitled “McCarthy Hearings,” written 
by me and published in the New York 
Journal-American of June 22, 1954, giv- 
ing my views regarding the McCarthy 
hearings. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

McCartHy HEARINGS 
(By Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, of New York) 


The hearings are over, and we must all 
await the report, or reports, that will be 
made by the committee presided over by 
Senator MUNDT. 

While it would not be appropriate for me 
to comment or speculate on the possible 
findings of the Mundt subcommittee in re- 
gard to the specific issues and charges con- 
sidered by that subcommittee, there are some 
aspects of the recent spectacles on which I 
can comment and concerning which I feel 
very deeply. 

It is worth noting, In the first place, that 
the whole character of this inquiry was an 
anomalous one. In a sense, it was a case of 
a committee investigating itself, I felt in 
the beginning—and I still feel—that it would 
have been better to have a different com- 
mittee, a special committee, investigate the 
charges and countercharges. 

BASIC ISSUES IGNORED 

My chief feeling in regard to the hearings 
is that the most basic issues were never really 
gone into. There is a danger that they will 
be overlooked and forgotten. 

To my mind the most basic Issues are not 
those represented by Private Schine, or Army 
Counselor Adams, or Secretary Stevens, or 
Committee Counsel Cohn. Nor do the really 
basic issues consist of what Senator Mc- 
Carnrny did or did not do about getting a 
commission for Private Schine; the prepon- 
derant issues involve all of what Senator 
McCarry has done to the Congress and the 
country during the past 4 years, and especial- 
ly during the past 2 years while has been 
chairman of the Government Operations 
Committee and of the so-called Permanent 
Investigating Subcommittee. N 

All of us want to fight communism at home 
and abroad. All of us are opposed to treason 
and traitors. All of us, as individuals, and 
the Government, through its appropriate 
branches, must relentlessly and increasingly 
fight communism and seek to frustrate trea- 
son. The question is how to do this. I am 
strongly opposed to the methods of Senator 
McCartuy. These methods are completely 
ineffective against the Communists and high- 
ly dangerous to all the rest of us, 
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Some of Senator McCartuyr’s methods, 
techniques and attitudes were clearly 
brought out for the first time in the course 
of these hearings. But unfortunately these 
aspects were not regarded as the subject of 
the inquiry. They were revealed almost in- 
cidentally. 

I am referring, of course, to the whole com- 
plex of what has been called McCarthyism of 
which Senator McCartnuy is the chief archi- 
tect and exponent. 

It is in response to the whole range of his 
improper activities that I have introduced 
a resolution into the Senate calling for his 
removal as chairman of the Government Op- 
erations Committee and of the investigating 
subcommittee. Regardless of the specific 
findings on the specific charges before the 
Mundt committee, Senator McCarruy should 
be permanently removed as committee chair- 
man. 

If there ts one lesson which has been 
brought home to the American public, as a 
result of the McCarthy hearings, it is the 
need for a uniform and mandatory fair code 
of committee procedure in the conduct of 
congressional investigations. 
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How To Use Surplus Dairy Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask un- 
amious consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of an 
address entitled “How To Use Surplus 
Dairy Products,” delivered by Mrs. 
Margaret K. Taylor at the surplus com- 
modity luncheon of the summer confer- 
ence of the Federation of Women's Re- 
publican Clubs of New York State, Inc. 
The address is comprehensive and full of 
commonsense, and is deserving of the 
serious consideration of all who are in- 
terested in the dairy industry. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I assure 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York that I shall read the address, be- 
cause the big problem we are facing is 
how to obtain sufficient consumption of 
the surplus. There is no over produc- 
tion; we are faced with an undercon- 
sumption of dairy products. So I am 
delighted that the Senator from New 
York has requested that the address 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How To Use Sunrtus Damy PRODUCTS 

(By Margaret K. Taylor) 

The public is more familiar with the pur- 
chase of large stocks of dairy products by 
the Government than with any other opera- 
tion of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Mere mention of the 388 million 
pounds of butter in Government storage 
brings a flood of cartoons and stories by 
columnists, commentators and those who 
like to write letters to the editor. 

The administration is most concerned 
about the dairy surplus because dairy prod- 
ucts are perishable. They are the only per- 
ishable commodities. upon which price sup- 
ports are mandatory. Also there is no con- 
trol by Government over production. The 
public is interested primarily because it dis- 
likes having good food purchased with tax 
money spoil in storage. This is particularly 
true in respect to butter which, in many 
instances, consumers use sparingly because 
of its price. 

As of May 31, 1954, the latest figures avail- 
able from the USDA, the estimated stocks 
of price supported dairy products on hand 
were butter, 388,019,662 pounds; cheddar 
cheese, 394,162,775 pounds and nonfat dry 
milk solids, 243,764,136 pounds. 

For the past 21 years, producers of perish- 
able farm products have received substantial 
benefits from Government-price supports 
and consumers have also benefited from more 
stable supplies of these products than would 
have been produced and marketed rithout 
farm price supports and surplus removal 
programs. 

The first price-support program for per- 
ishables was authorized by Congress in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933. The 

was to stabilize from year to year 
prices for expanding agricultural industries. 
In 1941 a need was felt for greater production 
to meet wartime demands, and mandatory 
price supports were authorized by Congress 
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under what was Known as the Steagall 
amendment. Wartime price-support legis- 
lation expired in 1948 but several acts of 
Congress since that time have affected the 
Government price-support program for milk 
and other perishables. 

The Republican-controlled 80th Congress 
extended supports for milk and its products 
for 1 year in the Agricultural Act of 1948. 
The Agricultural Act of 1949 passed the next 
year by a Democratic-controlled Congress, 
provided mandatory supports at such levels 
between 75 and 90 percent of parity for milk 
and butterfat as would assure adequate sup- 
Plies of dairy products. This type of price 
Support, which gives the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the power to set the level of sup- 
Port, is known as fiexible price support. In 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, in the case of 
dairy products, it is mandatory upon the 
Secretary to set the levels. This is done 
Once a year sometime between January 1 and 
March 30. 

Both the Agricultural Act of 1948 and the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 provided for flexible 
supports for other price-supported com- 
Modities. However, the provisions for flexi- 
bie su were made inoperative in 1948, 
1949, 1950, and again in 1952 by amendments 
requiring the extension of mandatory rigid 
Supports of 90 percent of parity for the basic 
commodities. The so-called basic commodi- 
ties are cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, rice, 
and peanuts. Also, from 1949 untill April 
1954 the flexible scale of price supports for 
dairy products was not permitted to operate, 
the top level of 90 percent having been 
rigidly held by both Secretary Brannan and 
Secretary Benson. This is in part responsi- 
ble for the large Government-owned stocks. 

In addition to the agricultural acts men- 
tioned the Foreign Aid Act, the Foreign As- 
Sistance Acts and others too numerous to 
mention have dealt with the disposal of sur- 
Plus products. 

Under the farm program of rigid prices, 
Surplus stocks have been accumulating. 
They now stand at an all-time record level 
and seem certain to go higher. 

What are some of the reasons for the 
Surplus? 

Production of milk In the United States 

increased at a more rapid rate in the 
Past 18 months than in any similar period. 
ere are several factors responsible for this 
Situation: (1) Increased production of milk 
Per cow due to improved methods of pro- 
duction such as gradual improvement of 
dairy stocks, better quality and seasonal dis- 
tribution of pastures, better crops and im- 
Proved methods of harvesting; (2) unusually 
Tavorable weather conditions for the past 
two winters; (3) Increased number of cows 
due in part to reduced culling of dairy herds 
because of relatively low beef prices and the 
incentive to keep low producing cows on 
account of profitable rigid support prices. 

In the face of this increased production 
there has been a decrease in exports and a 
decline in consumption. Since 1945, the 
consumption of fluid milk and cream has 
dropped 12 percent or 47 pounds per capita. 
Consumption of butter has fallen from 10.8 
Pounds per capita to 8.6 pounds, the equiva- 
lent of 45 pounds of milk. 

If we look back to 1940, the butter picture 

More alarming. Per capita consumption 
has been cut in half since that time. This 
0 due, in part, to Government regulations 
and controls which robbed the dairy farmer 
Of some of his traditional markets and turned 
them over to less costly and uncontrolled 
substitutes, 

On February 15, 1954, Secretary Benson 
anngunced a reduction in the level of sup- 
ae for manufacturing milk and butterfat 

ruin 90 percent to 75 percent of parity, thus 
recognizing, for the first time since its in- 
ception, the flexibility of the dairy price- 
ne Port provisions of the law. This was 

y because the law says that the Seg- 
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retary must set the dairy support price be- 
tween 75 and 90 percent of parity at a level 
that will assure an adequate supply. In the 
light of the oversupply the level of support 
could not legally be fixed any higher for the 
new marketing season. 

Under the flexible price plan, price sup- 
ports are lowered when surpluses exist, and 
theoretically the resulting lower price to 
consumers stimulates consumption. The 
current retail price of butter should now be 
about 10 percent lower than the price a year 
ago, with somewhat smaller decreases in 
prices on other manufactured items. 

During April and May 1954, under the re- 
duced support price, the Government pur- 
chased 59,147,116 pounds of butter. So it is 
obvious that a 10-percent reduction in price 
alone will not be enough to stimulate an 
adequate consumption of butter. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation also purchased 
31,672,192 pounds of cheddar cheese and 
117,236,777 pounds of nonfat dry milk sol- 
ids in the same period. 

Success of the Elsenhower program for 
dairying Is based largely on two factors 
greater flexibility and increased domestic 
consumption. 

We cannot do anything about the flexible 
versus rigid support discussion unless per- 
haps we advise our Congressmen that we are 
supporting the Eisenhower-Benson dairy 
program. We cannot do anything about 
surplus dairy products in the hands of the 
Government, because they are not available 
to us. We can help the administration by 
preventing accumulation of more dairy 
products now in surplus. This can be done 
through point 2 of the Benson program— 
increased domestic consumption. 

What are the prospects of success? 

The figures on anticipated production of 
milk for the current year indicate that pro- 
duction will be the highest in the 30 years 
for which records are available. In the first 
quarter 1.3 billion pounds more milk was 
produced, or 5 percent above production 
during the first quarter of last year. Also 
with the consumption of fluld milk and 
cream per person in the winter of 1954, not 
much different from a year earlier, a large 
part of the increase was channeled into the 
production of butter, cheese, and nonfat 
dry milk solids. These are the three dairy 
items purchased by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to achieve the support levels 
for manufacturing milk and butterfat. In 
spite of reduced support prices for dairy 
products the amount of milk production is 
at an all-time high, and the Government 
continues to add to the surplus stocks. 

On the brighter side there are figures that 
would indicate that the flexible price plan 
will bring the desired results if given time. 
Large as the purchases of butter and cheese 
appear to be they are 50 percent less of 
cheese and 8 million pounds less of butter 
than was purchased during the same months 
of last year. The consumption of butter and 
cheese under the lower price program are 
relatively and actually greater. During this 
transition period from unworkable rigidity 
to more flexibility, while the Benson program 
is being given a chance to operate, we must 
increase consumption to take care of the 
current production of milk. 

This is June Dairy Month and one of the 
greatest promotions ever conducted by pro- 
ducers, processors, and distributors of dairy 
producta is under way, The United States 
Department of Agriculture has announced 
the No. 1 aim in its overall dairy program to 
be increased consumption. How to use sur- 
plus dairy products is a widely discussed 
subject. 

I have worked on price stabilization, sur- 
pluses, and other problems related to dairy- 
ing for the past 12 years, and it seems to me 
that less Government regulation and more 
commonsense is the answer to many of the 
troubles. Housewives could take over this 
job of removing the surplus and succeed. 
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All they need is a few facts. Facts of how 
and facts about why. 

Tatking about milk production in terms of 
billions of pounds and the per capita con- 
sumption in pounds of whole milk equiva- 
lent is very confusing. In order to give you 
a specific plan for using dairy products in 
surplus I have reduced the figures published 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture into more familiar terms. I spent 
hours on the computations because I couldn't 
believe the first answers could possibly be 
correct. But they were accurate and are as 
correct as figures can be based upon esti- 
mates. 

Here, then, are the figures used to produce 
the qoutas necessary for you and each mem- 
ber of your family to use in excess of the 
amount of dairy products you are now con- 
suming in order to prevent a surplus this 
year. The estimated milk production for 
1954 is 124 billion pounds as compared with 
121 billion pounds produced last year, 
Three billion more pounds. However, the 
population of the United States, according 
to the figures used by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, is up 3 million; 161.3 
million people as compared with 158.3 mil- | 
lion last year. 

To utilize all the milk which farmers are 
expected to produce in 1954, each civilian 
would have to use about 750 pounds of fluid 
milk equivalent as compared with last year's 
rate of 689 pounds. This is only 61 more 
pounds of fluid milk equivalent per person 
this year than last. By “fluid milk equlva- 
lent” is meant an amount of butter, cheese, 
ice cream, or any other dairy product, equal 
to a given number of pounds of fluid milk, 

The 61 pounds of milk equivalent for a 
year reduced to a week's quota in terms of 
butter, cheese, and fuld milk is as follows: 
Two-tenths ounce of butter and three- 
tenths ounce of cheese and a little more 
than one-half pint of fluid milk. Do you 
realize how little is two-tenths ounce of 
butter? Divide a quarter-pound stick of 
butter into 20 pats; that is at the rate of 80 
pats to a pound; 1 such pat is equal to two- 
tenths ounce. 

If you would like to consume your part 
of the surplus by taking it all in fluid milk, 
a little more than 1 pint increase each week 
would do it, or, if you prefer the manufac- 
tured products, 1 ounce more of butter a 
week or 2 ounces more of cheese or the equiv- 
alent of 1 pint of whole milk in ice cream 
or any of the other dairy products would 
practically turn the surplus into a deficit. 
That is your quota for each week in excess 
of what you usually eat. Unbelievable, 
isn't it? 

An interesting part of a campaign to use 
more dairy products is the accumulation of 
good new recipes. With this in mind, I 
asked Mrs. Irving Ives if she had a favorite 
recipe she would like to send to you, With- 
out hesitation, she said, “Yes; the recipe for 
my husband's favorite lunch.” Before giv- 
ing you quantities, I should explain that 
Welsh rarebit has always been a favorite 
with Senator Ives, but at present he is on 
a low-sodium diet so this recipe contains 
salt-free ingredients. It will be excellent 
for persons on a similar diet and also good 
for those worrying about extra pounds, for 
unsalted animal fat contains only the natu- 
ral sodium in milk and is the best fat for 
humans. 

The recipe: Put into the top of a double 
boiler one-half pound low-sodium cheese cut 
in small pieces (I use Nielson's low-sodium 
cheddar-type cheese from Wisconsin), 1 
tablespoon sweet butter (no salt), dash of 
cayenne, 1 teaspoon dry mustard, one-fourth 
teaspoon sugar, 1 teaspoon cornstarch, One- 
eighth teaspoon egg-cheese herb blend. 
Melt cheese slowly over hot water, but do not 
boil. Gradually add one-third cup beer. 
Stir until well blended. Serve on toast (I 
use low-sodium (salt-free) toast). Sprinkle 
with paprika and serve at once. 
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Mrs, Ives said she would be interested in 
knowing of a New York State Cheddar cheese 
with low sodium content for, as she said, “We 
don't want our loyalty to our own beloved 
State challenged.” 

Finally, why should we be interested par- 
ticularly in the dairy surplus? Because (1) 
the welfare of the entire Nation depends 
upon a stable, prosperous agriculture. Town 
and city people are dependent upon dairy 
farmers for their most staple and yaluable 
foods. Dairy farmers depend largely upon 
these consumers of dairy products for their 
livelihood; (2) dairy surplus products are 
costly for the Government to buy, costly to 
store, and they face spoilage sooner or later 
because they are perishable; (3) New York 
State ranks second in cash farm income from 
milk. Dairy products are vital to our pros- 
perity as well as to our diet. 

So while eating more dairy products we 
will be improving our personal health, de- 
veloping an important industry, reducing 
taxes, and helping the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration solve the dalry problem. 


Proposed New Powerplant Near Memphis, 
Tenn. 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an editorial from the Anderson 
(S. C.) Independent of June 27, 1954, re- 
lating to the powerplant proposed to be 
built by the Dixon-Yates syndicate near 
Memphis, Tenn. 

There being no objection; the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

As a TAXPAYER, You've BEEN ORDERED ny 
Ime To BUILD A POWERPLANT FOR A FEW 
Tycoons 
A private power syndicate, composed of a 

few tycoons, wants to build a new $107 mil- 

lion powerplant near Memphis, Tenn. This 

group is known as the Dixon-Yates syn- 
dicate. 

Ironically enough, although operating un- 
der the banner of “private enterprise,” these 
individuals do not wish to risk their own 
money on the project. They want the Fed- 
eral taxpayers to foot the bill. 

This group went to Washington. They 
said they wanted: 

1. To use the Government's credit to build 
the plant. 

2. To secure an expensive contract with 
the Atomic Energy Commission to pay off the 
bonds. 

Then, of course, within the next few years 
they would own the plant outright and reap 
rich profits from a project built with your 
tnx dollars. You get nothing for the use 
of your moncy. 

What happened when this bold request 
was laid before the powers that be? 

President Elsenhower ordered that it be 
done at once, and he issued the ukase in 
the sacred name of “free enterprise.” We 
assume that in this case this means that 
these fellows are to get for free a power- 
plant, thanks to a little political enterprise. 
- This kind of thing—dipping into the pub- 
llc Treasury to line the pockets of a favored 
few—is common during Republican regimes, 
but it must come as a shock to the disciplery 
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to find the great moral crusader the lead- 
ing light in a deal that would make the old 
Teapot Dome gang turn green with envy at 
the legal finesse. 

The AEC doesn't need the power from the 
proposed plant. AEC has an excellent and 
economical contract with TVA, which was 
built with public funds and which still be- 
longs to the people of the United States. 

This scheme can be regarded as the first 
step in the plan to make TVA ripe for future 
“giveaway” to a few individuals at a few 
cents on the dolar. 

Frem the standpoint of the Dixon-Yates 
syndicate, the present scheme makes Santa 
Claus look like Scrooge. They expect to put 
up equity capital of 5 percent of total cost 
of the plant, something like $5,850,000. 
Ordinarily, private utility financing calls for 
40 percent equity capital, in this case about 
$46,800,000, and 60 percent bonds. 

But with Ike giving them a 25-year con- 
tract with AEC, the Dixon-Yates outfit will 
get by with 5 percent equity capital and 
95 percent in money borrowed on Govern- 
ment credit, 

Now for the kicker: The contract with 
Dixon-Yates will cost the AEC (and thus the 
taxpayers) $3,600,000 a year more than the 
TVA contract. This will amount to more 
than $90 million over the 25-year period, 
What is more, it will represent a contribu- 
tion by the taxpayers to Dixon-Yates, thus 
handing this private group a $107 million 
Installation for, at most, only $17 million. 

An effort will be made by conscientious 
Congressmen to block the President's order, 
As Representative Hoitriecy puts it, the plan 
calls for a free ride for the utilitles at the 
end of which the private utilities will own 
the automobile paid for by the taxpayers. 

This is the great moral crusade the Re- 
publican Party is giving the United States, 


Let’s Save Those Boats 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
summer months privately owned passen- 
ger ships carry tourists and commercial 
travelers to and from the Territory of 
Alaska in very large numbers. In 1952, 
for example, during the period from 
June 1 to September 30, there were 13,- 
000 passengers going north and 13,000 
passengers traveling south between 
Alaska and continental United States. 

During the other 8 months of the year, 
however, there are not enough passengers 
to economically justify continuation of 
private passenger service to Alaska. 
Counting both Canadian and American 
trafic, the summer months keep seven 
vessels carrying passengers to and from 
Alaska; in winter there is not enough 
passenger traffic to keep even one vessel 
running. 

About a year ago the one private ship- 
ping company that serves large and small 
Alaskan ports alike, Alaska Steamship 
Co., of Seattle, announced that it would 
discontinue carrying passengers during 
the winter months and would limit its 
winter operations to the carriage of 
freight. The crisis was averted when 
the Military Sea Transport Service found 
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it feasible to farm out the transportation 
ef some of our service personnel and 
their families for 4 months, so Alaska 
Steamship Co. was able to continue its 
passenger operations for another year. 
Unfortunately, this proved to be only a 
temporary solution. 

Now every city and town in Alaska is 
again faced with partial or complete iso- 
lation. This threatens bankruptcy to 
the stores and small businesses to whom 
the tourist trade means the difference 
between profit and loss. If there is only 
water freight service to Alaska, there will 
soon be no need for other than seasonal 
freight service. In time then, since out- 
of-season layup costs absorb any profit 
made during the active months, almost 
every Alaskan community except those 
near large defense installations would 
lose all water service. 

This is the situation facing the great 
and vitally important Territory which 
many of us want to see achieve state- 
hood. 

I have asked various parties, includ- 
ing the Alaska Steamship Co., for an an- 
swer to the problem. No one seems to 
have a sound solution. Selling its 
passenger ships may resolve the com- 
pany’s worries but it would only compli- 
cate and aggravate the crisis in Alaska, 
and would leave the public interest in 
an even worse mess. 

As I see it only 2 or 3 alternatives ex- 
ist. One solution might be the opera- 
tion of Army troop transports by a pri- 
vate company, on a charter or general 
agency basis, to haul not only troops and 
their dependents, but also commercial 
passengers and tourists. Secondly, a re- 
duction in MSTS service, letting private 
enterprise contract for the amount elimi- 
nated thereby, may be an answer. 

A last resort, it seems to me, is Gov- 
ernment operation. 

Meanwhile, for the information of the 
Congress, I offer an editorial from the 
June 18, 1954 issue of the Alaska Weekly, 
concerning the situation: 

Let's Save THOSE Boats 

What is so hard to understand about this 
problem of maintaining passenger-ship serv- 
ice between Seattle and Alaska is the reason 
such a relatively few persons seem concerned 
enough to even bother trying to do some- 
thing about it. The problem is serious 
critical, in fact. Unless a solution is found, 
and soon, both Seattle and Alaska will suffer 
beyond repair. 

And yet, except for a pitifully few Scattle 
businessmen, there seems to be a universal 
apathy toward the problem. When an emer- 
gency meeting was called Monday by the 
Alaska division of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce only a handful were in attend- 
ance, Those present showed a profound 
awareness of what it will mean to Seattle if 
Alaska Steam goes out of the passenger busi- 
ness, And they intend to see what can be 
done. 

It is clearly evident, however, this is s 
problem that cannot be solved without the 
combined and energetic support of everyone 
who will be affected, both in Seattle and 
Alaska. Alaska Steam cannot do it alone; 
that has been amply demonstrated. Seattle 
cannot do It alone, either. This is a unique 
situation which cries out for a combined, 
militant effort by Alaska and Seattle to- 
gether. 

The cold fact is that there Is no economic 
justification for continuing passenger service 
for Alaska. No business can operate suc- 
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cessfully only 4 months a year. Alaska 
Steam has tried it against impossible odds, 
and too long. The only reason it still oper- 
ates its passenger vessels is that the company 
realizes, just as everyone else, that these 
ships perform a vital service to many Alaskan 
communities above and apart from their role 
during the tourist season. Which is to say 
the passenger service in recent years was 
Operated in the spirit of altruism, nothing 
else. 

If that were the whole story, Alaska Steam 
would be fully justified to suspend perma- 
nently its passenger service. But it isn’t the 
whole story. 

Alaska cannot do without these ships. 
The many small communities along the 
western and southeastern coast would be- 
come virtually isolated if these vessels were 
to suspend their regular calls entirely, espe- 
cially during the winter. The line's freight- 
ers would still make their stops, true, but 
Only to discharge cargo. The many who, for 
one reason or another, refuse to fly in Alaska 
would find themselves unable to travel to the 
States except those who reside at ports 
served by Canadian vessels. 

There is the serious matter of what effect 
loss of these ships would have on the grow- 
ing and increasingly lucrative tourist busi- 
ness. There is no argument here. The 
tourist industry would die aborning. And 

cannot afford the loss of approxi- 
mately $10 million annually which tourists 
spend in the summer months. This figure 
represents a direct expenditure. It is known 
that this money turns over some seven times 
before it dissipates into the national eco- 
nomic stream. 

Growing Alaska no more can afford the loss 
Of this contribution to its economy than it 
can the loss of its fisheries. 

Everyone knows this. Everyone knows 
there is a-crisi@in the passenger-ship depart- 
ment of Alaska Steam. And certainly every- 
One knows this is one problem which can- 
not be permitted to die on the vine. The 
stakes here involve the future of Alaska and 
effect seriously Seattle business and the city's 
Waterfront—which is sick and getting worse. 

The time is growing short. The time to 
Wake up is now. This is a top priority mat- 
ter of concern to every Alaska chamber of 
commerce, of every community, civic organi- 
vation and governmental administration. 
And this calls for direct action by the entire 
Beattle Chamber, not only its Alaska division. 

Tf all concerned band together, study the 
Problem together, and join in a vigorously co- 
Operative effort to act upon their conclu- 
sions there's a chance the vital Alaska pas- 
Senger traffic will be continued. 
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Red Timetable for World Conquest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
on WORL, Boston, Mass., Sunday, June 
27, 1954: 

An amazing memorandum has come to the 
Attention of the Congress. 

It is a copy of the Red timetable for world 
Conquest that was carried to Moscow by a top 

Communist in March of 1953. How 
the United States got possession of it cannot 
be revealed for obvious reasons, but this new 


Program for world revolution is believed to 
be authentic. 
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Spokesmen for our State Department and 
for the armed services, first disclosed it to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the United 
States House of Representatives meeting in 
executive session. 

Responsible officials in our Government 
regard it with the utmost seriousness. In 
view of the fact that this administration is 
reluctant to tell the American people the in- 
ternational facts of life that must be faced 
eventually, I believe that this secret blueprint 
of Communist plans to take over the world 
should be given the widest publicity. 

Here it is in condensed form. 

1. Asia to be the immediate goal: Under 
the present circumstances, any vigorous ac- 
tion in Europe, such as internal revolution, 
effective infiltration, or intimidation into in- 
action or submission, is now impossible. 
More forcible measures may bring about a 
war. In Asia, on the contrary, such tactics 
will yield an abundant harvest. ' 

2. World war to be temporarily avoided: 
There is no assurance of victory because of 
the higher rate of industrial production and 
larger stockpile of atomic weapons on the 

of the capitalist countries, incomple- 
tion of antiatomic defenses of the industrial 
areas and oil installations in the Soviet 
Union, and the immaturity of China's agri- 
cultural and industrial developments. Con- 
sequently, we have to, until we are certain 
of victory, take a course which will not lead 
to war. 

3. Diplomatic offensive: The United States 
must be isolated by all possible means, 

Britain must be placated by being con- 
vinced that there is a possibility of settling 
the major issues between the East and the 
West, and that the Communists and the cap- 
italist countries can live in peace, Oppor- 
tunities for trade will have a great influence 
on the British mind. 

In the case of France, her war-weariness 
and fear of Germany must be thoroughly 
exploited. She must be made to feel a sense 
of greater. security in cooperating with us 
than with the western countries. 

Japan must be convinced that rearmament 
endangers instead of guaranteeing her na- 
tional security, and that, in case of war, the 
American forces distributed all over the 
world cannot spare sufficient strength for the 
defense of Japan. Re-armament is, there- 
fore, an expression of hostility toward her 
potential friends. Her desire to trade will 
offer great possibilities for steering Japan 
away from the United States. 

4. Military preparedness: As a final goal, 
there should be in east and southeast Asia 
(after these are liberated) 25 million well- 
trained men who can be immediately mobi- 
lized. These men are to be held in readiness 
for emergency. They will achieve two pur- 

. On the one hand, they will force the 
capitalist countries to keep on increasing 
defense expenses until economic collapse 
overtakes them. On the other hand, a mere 
show of force, when time is ripe, will bring 
about the capitulation of the ruling cliques 
of the countries to be liberated. 

5. The Korean war: The important reason 
that we cannot win decisive victory in Korea 
is our lack of naval strength. Without naval 
support, we have to confine our operations to 
frontal attacks along a line limited by sea. 
Such actions always entail great losses and 
are seldom capable of destroying the enemy. 
In March 1951, I suggested to Comrade Stalin 
to make use of the Soviet submarines in Asia, 
under some arrangement that the Soviet 
Union would not be apparently involved in 
the war. Comrade Stalin preferred to be 
cautious lest it might give the capitalist im- 
perialism the pretext of expanding the war to 
the Continent. I agreed with his point of 
view, 

Until we are better equipped for victory, 
it is to our advantage to accept agreeable 
terms for an armistice. 

6. Formosa: Formosa must be incorpo- 
rated into the People’s Republic of China 


__Indochin 
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because of the government's commitment 
to the people. If seizure by force is to be 
avoided for the time being, the entry of the 
Chinese People’s Government into the 
United Nations may help solve this problem. 
If there should be serious obstacles to the 
immediate transfer of Formosa to the con- 
trol of the People’s Government, a United 
Nations trusteeship over Formosa as an 
intermediary step, could be taken into con- 
sideration. 

7. Indochina: We shall give the maximum 
assistance to our comrades and friends in 
Indochina. The experiences we have had in 
Korea should enrich their knowledge in 
fighting for liberation. The case of Indo- 
china cannot be compared with that of 
China. In Indochina, as in Korea, there fs 
serious intervention of the capitalist bloc, 
while in China there was nothing so direct 
and vigorous. The experiences in Korea tell 
us that so long as there is foreign inter- 
vention, and so long as we have no naval 
support, military operatoins alone cannot 
achieve the objective of liberation, 

The military operations in Indochina 
should be carried out to such an extent as 
to make the war extremely unpopular among 
the French people, and to make the French 
and Americans extremely hateful among the 
ese people. The object is to force 
the French to back out of Indochina, prefer- 
ably through the face-saving means of an 
armistice. Once foreign intervention is out 
of the picture, vigorous propaganda, infiltra- 
tion, forming united fronts with the progres- 
sive elements in and outside the reactionary 
regimes, will accelerate the process of liber- 
ation. A final stroke of force will accom- 
plish the task. Two years may be needed for 
this work. 

8. Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, and the 
Malay Peninsula: After the liberation of 
Indochina, Burma will fall in line as a good 
foundation has already been laid there. The 
then reactionary ruling clique in Thailand 
will capitulate and the country will be in 
the hands of the people. The liberation of 
Indonesia, which will fall to the Communist 
camp as a ripe fruit, will complete the circle 
around the Malay Peninsula. 

The British will realize, under these cir- 
cumstances, the hopelessness of putting up 
a fight, and will withdraw as quickly as they 
can. We expect that the whole process will 
be completed on or before 1960, 

9. Japan and India: By 1960, China's mili- 
tary, economic, and industrial power, will be 
so developed that with a mere show of force 
by the Soviet Union and China, the ruling 
clique of Japan will capitulate, and a peace- 
ful revolution will.take place. We must be 
on guard against the possibility that the 
United States will choose to have war at this 
moment. She may even want the war earlier. 
The defensive and offensive preparations of 
the Soviet Union and China must, therefore, 
be completed before 1960. Whether we can 
prevent the United States from starting the 
war, depends upon how much success we have 
in isolating her, and how effective is our 
peace offensive. If the war can be averted, 
the success of our plan of peaceful penetra- 
tion for the other parts of Asia is almost 
assured. 

In the case of India, only peaceful means 
should be adopted. Any employment of 
force will alienate ourselves from the Arabic 
countries and Africa, because India is con- 
sidered to be our friend, 

10. Arabic countries and Africa: After In- 
dia has been won over, the problems of the 
Philippines and the Arabic countries can 
easily be solved by economic cooperation, al- 
liances, united fronts, and coalitions. This 
task may be completed in 1965. Then a 
wave of revolution will sweep over the whole 
continent of Africa and the imperialists and 
the colonizers will be quickly driven into the 
sea, In fact, this powerful movement may 
have been under way much earlier. 
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With Asia and Africa disconnected with 
the capitalist countries in Europe, there will 
be a total economic collapse in western Eu- 
rope. There capitulation will be a matter of 
course. 

11. The United States: Crushing economic 
collapse and industrial breakdown will fol- 
low the European crisis. Canada and South 
America will find themselves in the same 
hopetess and defenseless condition. 

Twenty years from now, world revolution 
will be an accomplished fact. 

If the United States should ever start a 
war, she would so so before the liberation 
of Japan, the Philippines, and India. The 
courses of action in that event, are outlined 
in the memorandum on military aid. 

There, in a nutshell, you have the Chi- 
nese Communist version of the plan to take 
over the world. 

It was drawn up by Mao Tse-tung, and it 
was delivered to the Kremlin 1 year ago last 
March. 

Since then the deteriorating pattern of 
events in Indochina proves how this design 
is succeeding. You may recall that the blue- 
print stated, and I repeat it, “the object is 
to force the French to back out of Indo- 
china preferably through the face-saving 
means of an armistice.” 

That is exactly what is happening accord- 
ing to schedule, 

The Russian Communists may have a 
somewhat different plan for other areas, but 
the object is the same, to subjugate the 
world, step by step, through a variety of 
pressures. The final one, breaking the will 
to resist. 

What is our counterplan to halt Red ag- 
gression? It will have to become more ef- 
fective to win. 


The Watch Tariff Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. CRETELLA 


or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, some 
time ago I received in my mail a state- 
ment issued by the Clock Manufacturers 
Association of America with offices in 
my district at New Haven, Conn., which 
explained the cause of the plight of the 
watch and clock industry in this country. 

To me the facts contained in this 
statement are indeed alarming and it is 
just another indication of the complete 
obliteration of an industry which was 
active, thriving, and prosperous at one 
time in our economy. I can speak with 
some authority on this matter having 
once been an employee of the New Haven 
Clock Co., at which time thousands of 
men and women were gainfully em- 
ployed. Today that same clock company 
is just a shadow of its former self with 
a greatly increased personnel and actu- 
ally on an existence from day to day. 

It is unfortunate that we should so sce 
our industries disrupted and doomed by 
foreign inroads and it is high time that 
we give serious consideration to our 
many millions of Americans who have 
contributed so much to our economy, but 
who are today imperiled by cheap for- 
eign imports. 

I was so impressed with the facts con- 
tained in this statement that I take 
pleasure in submitting it for incorpora- 
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tion in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for 
study by my colleagues. It follows: 
Tue Waren Tariry Case: Facts Versus 
PROPAGANDA 


What is happening to the American watch 
industry? 

The United States Tariff Commission has 
sent to the President a report which ts gen- 
erally understood to recommend that tariff 
reductions on watches be canceled because 
of the serious injury caused to the American 
watch industry by an evergrowing flood of 
imports. This is the second time in 2 years 
that the Tariff Commission has recommended 
relief to the domestic watch industry. 

Again, as In 1952, foreign watch producers 
have boldly launched a vigorous propaganda 
campaign with the United States Govern- 
ment and throughout the country in an 
all-out effort to prevent adoption of the 
Tariff Commission's recommendations. The 
watchmakers of Switzerland, speaking for 
the Swiss watch cartel, have published state- 
ments and pamphiets which obscure, instead 
of revealing, the basic facts of the case, 

WHAT ARK THE PACTS? 

This is what has happened in the Ameril- 
can watch market since watch tariffs were 
drastically reduced in the 1936 trade agree- 
ment with Switzerland: 

In 1936 the last year before tariffs on 
watches were reduced, 21.2 percent of the 
wrist watches sold in the United States were 
foreign made. In 1953, 69.8 percent of the 
wrist watches sold in the domestic market 
were imported. 

There were 13,367,000 watches imported 
Into the United States in 1953. This vast 
tide of imports saturated the market; it 
exceeded by 1,711,000, or 14,7 percent, the 
number af movements imported during 
1952; it exceeded by 4,859,000, or 40 percent, 
the number of movements imported during 
1950; it exceeded by 10,529,000, or 370 per- 
cent, the average number of movements im- 
ported during the 5-year period 1936-40 
which the Commission used as a base period 
in its 1952 report; and it exceeded by 
12,165,000, or 1,012 percent, the number of 
movements imported during 1935, the last 
year prior to the reduction in duties under 
the trade agreement with Switzerland. 

Swiss manufacturers pay wages which 
average only about one-third the wages paid 
to American watch workers. The result is 
that today there is growing unemployment 
in the domestic watch industry. Without an 
adequate tariff both American watch work- 
ers and American watch manufacturers suf- 
fer a serious and unfair disadvantage. 

After extensive investigation the Tariff 
Commission has twice found that the do- 
mestic watch Industry is being seriously in- 
jured by imports, and that the 1936 tariff 
reductions should be withdrawn. This ac- 
tion is specifically authorized by the escape 
clause which is part of the trade agreement 
between Switzerland and the United States. 

MORE FACTS 

Is the “escape clause’ more than mere 
sham? It must be invoked if the domestic 
watch industry is to be spared complete 
destruction. 

Of most critical Importance is the es- 
sentially of the American watch and clock 
industry to our national security. Testify- 
ing before the Tariff Commission on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1954, Lt. Gen. Levin H. Campbell 
(retired), Chief of Ordnance during World 
War II, had this to say: 

“Having the watch and clock industry as 
& going industry, equipped with the neces- 
sary piants, the necessary know-how, the 
trained people; it is of very, very great value 
to this country as a backlog and a safety for 
a rapid reaching of production in that par- 
ticular item (mechanical time fuzes).” 
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(Borg Products division, George W. Borg, 
Corp., Delavan, Wis.; Chelsea Clock Co,, 
Chelsea, Mass.; General Electric Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn.; General Time Corp., New York, 
N. T.: William L. Gilbert Clock Corp., Win- 
sted, Conn,; Hershede Hall Clock Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; The E. Ingraham Co., Bristol, 
Conn.; Lux Clock Manufacturing Co., Water- 
bury, Conn.; New Haven Clock & Watch Co,, 
New Haven, Conn.; Sessions Clock Co., Forest- 
ville, Conn.; Seth Thomas division, General 
Time Corp., Thomaston, Conn.; Telechron 
department, General Eelectric Co., Ashland, 
Mass.; United States Time Corp., Middleburg, 
Conn., Little Rock, Ark., Abilene, Tex.; West- 
clox division, General Time Corp., LaSalle, 
III.) 


Unite for Polish Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address en- 
titled “Unite for Polish Freedom,” pre- 
sented by Frank N, Piasecki, before the 
33d annual convention of the Polish 
American Citizens’ League of Pennsyl- 
vania, Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, 
April 25, 1954: 

Americans of Polish descent are especially 
familiar with the tragedy of Poland and 
of other countries dominated by Communist 
power. While we live in a land of freedom 
of thought, freedom speech, and freedom 
of religions, Poland continues to be a bat- 
tleground on which a vicious attack has 
been mounted against its freedoms. Church 
leaders are persecuted and subjected to ter- 
ror and death; religious orders are being 
abolished. 

The Polish farmers are being driven Into 
state-controlled collective farms, “Kolhozy.” 
The workers are being herded into state- 
controlled organizations and forced to work 
quotas that drain them of their last physical 
resources and lower them to the level of 
beasts of burden. The scholar and the 
scientist are not allowed initiative or free- 
dom of thought but must think and act on 
the basis of dictated rules. The patriot ts 
hunted like an animal, the lover of freedom 
is dragged to the gallows. 

The immediate physical horror of life in 
a communistic state is not the greatest dane 
ger. The greatest danger is the gradual de- 
struction of truth and the effect which this 
destruction of truth has on the mental and 
spiritual growth of new generations. Under 
the heel of Communist oppression, there is 
a gradual deterioration of the normal hu- 
man sense of values. Truth and even life 
itself begin to lose their proper proportions. 
Everything that is human is crushed to make 
way for the monster, the hideous conspiracy 
of communism. As the remaining free 
thinkers of Poland are physically eliminated, 
and as the new generations are infected 
with the scientific spread of communism by 
the Russians the problem of restoring free- 
dom becomes more difficult and urgent. 

I need not go any further on the tragic 
conditions of Poland. Regardless of whether 
we are Democrats or Republicans, regardless 
of whether we are workers or executives, re- 
gardiess of whether we are of American 
descent or whether we are recent immi- 
grants, we all share the same mighty ob- 
jective—freedom ſor Poland—*“Wolnoscdia 
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Polski.” But the question is, what should 
we do about it? 

Are there some of us who personally feel 
that bope for free Poland is gone? Let us 
reexamine ourselves. Consider the tion 
of our own country, these United States, in 
the days of its struggle for independence 
against the largest military nation in the 
world of that time. Did our forefathers lose 
hope and give up the fight because of seem- 
ing impossibilities? Did lovers of freedom 
like Pulaski and Kosciuszko hestitate to risk 
and sacrifice their lives and fortunes be- 
Cause the odds against liberty looked for- 
bidding? No, they and many others kept 
hope and alive and translated that hope 
into that effective action which brought 
freedom to these shores. They left us a 
heritage of freedom, bought with their lives. 
Ever since that time, Americans and Poles 
alike have fought to preserve that freedom— 
are we giving up now? Can we fall to share 
this heritage of freedom with those who look 
to us for hope? $ 

The 30 million people of Poland look to 
the United States as the bulwark of their 
hopes for freedom. Privileged to have free- 
dom ourselves, we must use this freedom to 
do more than just hope. We must act, and 
act effectively. We have a moral obligation 
as Americans, to give moral and physical 
support for the present, and a program that 
Will lead to Poland's freedom in the future. 

This is our obligation not only as Polish 
Americans, but as Americans. Freedom for 
Poland. and all the other suppressed coun- 
tries and people behind the Iron Curtain, 
is a basic objective of America's battle 
against communism, 

There are over 614 million Polish Ameri- 
cans_in the United States; about 850,000 in 
the State of Pennsylvania alone. This is a 
large number of people and one that is po- 
tentially capable of being very powerful. I 
say “potentially capable of being powerful” 
because no group—no matter how large in 
numbers—can really be powerful unless it 
shares a common objective, is unified in its 
approach to that objective, has a strong and 
practical program, and actively prosecutes 
that according to a plan. 

We Polish Americans cannot gain freedom 
for Poland by physical force. Poland can 
become free only by 1 or both of 2 ways: 
Action within Poland itself to bring about 
a change and/or action by the free world 
to bring about a change. This means that 
We have two vital tasks to perform. We 
must constantly provide hope, encourage- 
ment,.and stimulation to the persecuted 
people of Poland. At the same time we 
must keep the United States and other power- 
Tul countries of the free world active in plan- 
ning the restoration of freedom to the cap- 
tive countries. Both of these are giant tasks 
and both require the support of millions of 
other Americans, in addition to the full sup- 
Port of us 6½ million Polish Americans. 

There is a great deal of Polish American 
activity, Believe it or not, thgre are over 
70 national Polish American organizations 
in addition to countless local ones through- 
out the country. How much of that activ- 
ity is directed to freedom for Poland? How 
effective is the activity which is aimed in 
that direction? 

Before we Polish Americans can expect 
Other Americans and other free peoples to 
join the cause of freedom of Poland, we must 
strengthen our own house. We need to have 
the leaders of the nationwide Polish Ameri- 
Can organizations united together in a group 
that will be recognized by our United States 
Government as the representative spokesmen 
for the majority of Polish Americans. Dur- 
ing World War II. Poland's Government-in- 
exile furnished a noble example of unity and 
devotion to a common cause. The people 
within Poland and the Poles on the outside 
combined their efforts in a fight for the com- 
mon good. Dedication to the cause was the 
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order of the day; selfishness was a rare 
exception. 

Today, again, we must improve our efforts 
toward unity of Polish American organiza- 
tions and a unity of effort toward the freeing 
of Poland. 

First. There must be overall coordination 
of the collection and administration of funds 
for relief in Poland, for moral support of the 
suppressed Poles, and for activity toward 
the eventual freedom of Poland. 

Second. There must be properly planned 
activity to emphasize the contributions of 
Polish culture to the United States and to 
the world so that others will share our inter- 
est in Poland and its freedom. 

Third. We must continue to maintain the 
fullest cooperation with the United States 
Government, in a unified form, so that pri- 
vate and Government activities toward the 
relief and freedom of Poland will follow the 
most effective pattern, 

Fourth. Unity of Polish-American action 
must be extended to include unity of the 
exiled Polish political organization and 
action. 

This unity of Polish-American activity first 
requires a unity of all the many Polish- 
American organizations. I submit that we 
consider the formation of a United Council 
of Polish-American Organizations, the mem- 
bership to be composed of the executive 
heads of reputable national Polish-American 
organizations and charged with the respon- 
sibility of coordinating and unifying the 
Polish-American effort. 

There are so many important activities to- 
ward freedom of Poland that need to be un- 
der taken that the need for those activities 
in itself should be sufficient challenge for 
unity of action. Aside from physical relief 
and assistance to our friends and relatives in 
Poland, most of these necessary activities fall 
under the heading of public relations—pub- 
lic relations to build and support the morale 
of suppressed people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, public relations to get other Americans 
interested in freedom for Poland, and public 
relations to stimulate our Government and 
other countries of the free world to do every- 
thing appropriate toward the eventual free- 
dom of Poland. 

In short, we have a tremendous selling job 
to do—a job of promoting freedom for Poland, 
to victims of oppression in Poland itself, to 
our fellow Americans, and to the free world 
in general. In the first category—support- 
ing the morale of people in Poland—we 
should take the fullest advantage of all the 
expert tools at our disposal. 

Radio Free Europe is one of the most effec- 
tive of such tools and justifies our fullest 
support. Radio Free Europe is an American 
enterprise supported by private citizens— 
millions of them, Radio Free Europe is peo- 
ple talking to people. Its broadcasts are 
delivered by fellow nationals of the listening 
countries, Poles speak to Poles, Czechs and 
Slovaks speak to Czechoslovakians, Hungar- 
ians to Hungarians—bringing them the 
truth, bringing them new hope, and nour- 
ishing the will to freedom, 

Our second challenge—securing the inter- 
est and support of other Americans as well 
as Polish Americans—is the one in which we 
probably have been most sadly lacking. We 
can expect other Americans to be interested 
in the plight of Poland only if other people 
are fully aware of the contributions that 
Poland has made to American and world cul- 
ture and freedom. We do too much talking 
to ourselves. We must do more talking to 
others; and in doing this we must put our 
best foot forward. 

The contributions of the Polish people to 
freedom, to music, to the arts, to literature, 
and to science are tremendous. Yet little of 
this is known and appreciated by others than 
Polish Americans, We should sponsor exhi- 
bitions of Polish art, not Just for viewing by 
Polish Americans but attractively presented 
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to the general public. We should sponsor 
concerts of Polish music by the leading 
American symphonies. 

We cannot be content with only past Pol- 
ish contributions to culture and science. It 
is essential that we develop to the highest 
the talents of all young Polish Americans 
and Polish immigrants who have the basic 
ability to add further laurels to the intel- 
lectual history of the Polish people. We 
must provide scholarships, guidance service, 
and moral and financial encouragement to 
all of our youth who give promise of being 
capable doctors, engineers, artists, musicians, 
and other professional people. We must 
keep the flame of Polish culture and knowl- 
edge alive outside the Iron Curtain or other- 
wise it will become sterile. 

One of the biggest challenges to unified 
Polish-American action is unity of Poland's 
exiled political organization. A strong, uni- 
fied free Polish political body is not only 
essential as a symbol of the Polish people's 
burning will for freedom, it is also essential 
to attain and maintain that freedom. In 
other words, it has definite functions to per- 
form as well as being an inspirational sym- 
bol. The free Polish political body has four 
essential functions to perform: 

1, It must assert and reassert the objec- 
tive of freedom for Poland. 

2. It must be expert, and must be regarded 
by others as being expert, in stimulating 
and guiding both internal and external ac- 
tivity toward the regaining of freedom. 

3. It must be solid, unified, competent gov- 
ernment in exile, available to govern a free 
Poland at any time. This is essential if we 
are to get the support of other nations, and 
it is urgent in this explosive world where 
the need for a competent government may 
come with little advance notice, 

4. This political organization must be 
capable of, and devoted to, the establishment 
of true freedom and democracy when it is 
given the opportunity to govern a liberated 
Poland, 

The effort and the expenditures, both in 
dollars and in human lives, which the free 
world is devoting to the battle against 
communism are tremendous. If the battle 
for freedom is won but true freedom is not 
maintained in the countries released from 
captivity, it is highly doubfful that the peo- 
ple of the free world will support such a 
mighty effort a second time. It is there- 
fore urgent and imperative that the exiled 
Polish political organization be unified, be 
competent, and be devoted to the restora- 
tion and maintenance of true democracy. 

Poland's Government in exile during 
World War II was inspirational; and Polish 
emigre political activities must continue to 
inspire confidence, trust and sacrifice. As 
time and effort shape the free Poland of to- 
morrow, there can be no place for fruitless 
factional fights, It is encouraging to us to 
know that both the Polish Government in 
exile and the political council of inde- 
pendent parties recognize this—encouraging 
because it provides Poles in exile with a 
united front capable of bringing hope and 
faith to the persecuted people of Poland. 
The strongest force among Poles in the free 
world is that of the Polish Americans, 6 
million strong, prosperous and inspired by 
the freedom that is America’s. It is our 
duty and obligation to maintan a unity of 
free Polish political activity. 

We, here in the United States, ner the 

portunity to select representatives who re- 
fect our an economic, and political 
views. We have the power to replace these 
representatives when they stand anew for 
election if we feel that they have not ade- 
quately refiected our beliefs and policies, 
As the largest free Polish community in the 
world, we Polish Americans also have the 
power to demand—and get—a free Polish 
political organization that is unified and 
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reflects the true political views of free 
Poles. 

But we must take first things first, and the 
first thing ts a unity of Polish-American 
activity. My challenge to you tonight is 
that we implement a representative united 
council of Polish-American organizations— 
a central council that will direct the com- 
bined political strength, the combined finan- 
cial support, the combined effort and ac- 
tivity, to develop the full potential energy 
of the Polish-American community. The 
blending of such unity is not easy; but the 
need is clear and urgent. 

Polish-Americans, Poland is not yet lost— 
"Jeszcze Polska Nie Zginela"—let us all unite 
in the inspiring battle for freedom. 

Let Polish freedom live—"Niech Zyje 
Wolna Polska.” 


The Oppenheimer Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL. 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
Friday last I offered for printing in the 
Recorp an article from Time magazine 
entitled “The Oppenheimer Case,” which 
I am informed by the Public Printer, will 
make silghtly more than 2% pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at a cost of 
$212.50. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tur OPPENHEIMER CASE 

In its 992 pages of fine print, the Oppen- 
heimer case transcript contained ample evi- 
dence to show why the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission's personnel security board reached a 
2-1 decision that Physicist J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer’s security clearance should be re- 
voked. 

Basically, Oppenheimer's cas was what he 
had outlined in his earlier, eloquent state- 
ment to the AEC (Time, June 14), He had 
been a “fellow traveler,” an active Commu- 
nist fronter from late 1936 until around 
1942, but all that was behind him. He had 
been a loyal citizen, working hard for his 
Government ever since he went to work on 
the atomic bomb in 1942, To support their 
case, Oppenheimer’s lawyers had called in 
an impressive list of character witnesses, 
Notable on the list were men who had worked 
above Oppenheimer, including some who had 
& measure of responsibility for what he did, 
and they expressed broad-gage opinions, 
Among them were: 

New York Banker Gordon Dean, Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission in 
1950-53. Dean had suffered some doubts 
about Oppenheimer’s very unpleasant early 
associations,” but finally had concluded that 
the physicist was “a man of complete integ- 
rity * * * a very devoted man to his coun- 
try.“ 

Vannevar Bush, Director of the United 
States Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment during World War II, now presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institution. Bush had 
“complete confidence in Oppenheimer's loy- 
alty, judgment, and integrity.” But he 
would not presume to prejudge the case 
before the board. 

Dr. James B. Conant, United States High 
Commissioner for Germany, former presi- 
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dent of Harvard University. Conant still 
subscribed to a statement he had made about 
Oppenheimer in 1947: “A more loyal and 
sound American citizen cannot be found in 
the whole United States.” 

Dr. Norris Edwin Bradbury, professor of 
physics at the University of California, who 
was selected by Oppenheimer as his successor 
at the Los Alamos atomic project in 1945, 
Once a graduate student under Professor 
Oppenheimer at California. Bradley had 
found his old teacher “extremely helpful and 
cooperative,” and “completely loyal to his 
country.” He did not think that Oppen- 
heimer had done anything to slow down 
development of the hydrogen bomb. 

Gen. Leslie R. Groves, vice president of 
Remington Rand, wartime head of the Man- 
hattan project, who had appointed Oppen- 
heimer director at Los Alamos in 1943. 
Groves was cautious. Oppenheimer had done 
a magnificent job at Los Alamos, but “you 
must remember that he left my control 
shortly after the war was over.” While Op- 
penhelmer “did not always keep the faith 
with respect to the strict interpretation of 
the security rules,” neither did other leading 
scientists. 

When he appointed Oppenheimer, he was 
aware that there were suspicions, but he was 
not aware of all the derogatory material in 
the Atomic Energy Commission's bill of par- 
ticulars for this hearing. If he had to make 
the same decision again, under the same 
conditions, he would appoint Oppenheimer. 
“In general, my policy was to consider the 
fact that the man was already in the project, 
and that made it very questionable whether 
I should separate him, and also whether I 
should separate him under what might be 
termed unpleasant conditions, because then 
you never know what you are going to do to 
him. Are you going to drive him over to the 
other side or not?” 

A PIECE OF DIOCY 

Despite the array of testimonials, the rec- 
ord contained evidence that clearly gave the 
board majority serious doubts about Oppen- 
heimer as a security risk. In the list of wit- 
nesses against J, Robert Oppenheimer, the 
most effective was J. Robert Oppenheimer 
himself. His testimony showed that he had 
lied repeatedly in the past about important 
security matters. What he said in the hear- 
ing caused the board to comment, mildly 
enough, that Oppenheimer was even now 
being less than candid. 

The most telling example of Oppen- 
heimer's past capacity for untruths was 
drawn out in cross-examination about his 
relationships with his good friend Haakon 
Chevalier, a linguist who was once a pro- 
fessor at the University of California, Cheva- 
lier was, by Oppenheimer's own testimony, 
a fellow traveler and quite a Red. Oppen- 
heimer's story about a key incident with 
Chevallier was brief enough. 

“Security Board Counsel Rocer Ronp.* 
Would you begin at the beginning and tell 
us exactly what happened? 

“OPPENHEIMER. Yes. One day * * * In 
the winter of 1942-43, Haakon Chevalier 
came to our home. It was, I belleve, for 
dinner, but possibly for a drink. When I 
went out into the pantry, Chevalier fol- 
lowed me or came with me to help me. He 
said: ‘I saw George Eltenton la Russian- 
trained scientist] recently.“ [He said that] 
Eltenton had told him that he had a method 
* * * of getting technical information to 
Soviet scientists, He didn’t describe the 


*A onetime (1931-38) assistant United 
States attorney in Washington, Lawyer Robb, 
40. was hired by the AEC in February to 
handie the Oppenheimer case. A Yaleman 
(1928), Robb is associated with the Wash- 
ington law firm of Bingham, Collins, Porter 
& Kistier, is a vice president of the District 
of Columbia Bar Association. 
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means. I thought I sald. But that Is 
treason.’ I'm not sure, I said anyway some- 
thing. ‘This is a terrible thing to do. 
Chevalier said or expressed complete agree- 
ment. That was the end of it. It was a 
very brief conversation.” 

But the full story of the incident was not 
so brief. Not until the next August—more 
than half a year af ter the incident occurred— 
did Oppenheimer say anything about it to 
security officers. And when he did, by his 
own testimony, he “invented a cock-and- 
bull story.” Among the several officers he 
admitted lying to were General Groves and 
Col. Boris T. Pash, an Army counterintelli- 
gence officer. 

“Security Board Counsel Ronn. Did you tell 
Pash the truth about this thing? 

“OPPENHEIMER. No. 

“Question. You Hed to him? 

“Answer. Yes. 

“Question. What did you tell Pash that was 
not truc? 

“Answer. That Eltenton had attempted to 
approach three members of the project * * * 
through intermediaries. * * * 

“Question. So that we may be clear, did 
you discuss with or disclose to Pash the iden< 
tity of Chevalier? 

“Answer. No. 

“Question. Let's refer for the time being to 
Chevalier as X, 

“Answer. All right. + 

“Question. Didn't you say that X ap- 
proached three people? 

“Answer. Probably. 

“Question. Why did you do that, Doctor? 

“Answer. Because I was an idiot. 

“Question. Is that your only explanation, 
Doctor? 

“Answer, I was reluctant to mention Chev- 
alier * * * no doubt somewhat reluctant to 
mention myself. 

“Question. But why did you tell him that 
Chevalier had gone to three people? 

“Answer. I have no explanation for that 
except the one already offered. * * * 

“Question. Did you tell Colonel Pash that 
X had spoken to you about the use of micro-- 
film? 

“Answer. It seems unlikely, 
record, and I will abide by it. 

“Question. If X had spoken to you about 
the use of microfilm, that would have shown 
definitely that he was not an innocent con- 
tact? 

“Answer. It certainly would. 

“Question, Did you tell Colonel Pash that 
X had told you the information would be 
transmitted through someone at the Rus- 
sian consulate? 

“(No reply.) 

“Question. Did you? 

“Answer, I would have said not, but I 
clearly see that I must have, 

“Question. If X had said that, that would 
have shown conclusively that it was a crim- 
inal conspiracy, would it not? 

“Answer. That is right. 

“Question, Did Pash ask you for the name 
of X? 

“Answer. T imagine he did. 

“Question. Don't you know that he did? 

“Answer. Sure, 


“Question, Did he tell you why he wanted 
it? 


You have a 


“Answer, In order to stop the business 
9-0 9 

"Question. And didn't you know, Doctor, 
that by refusing to give the name of X you 
were impeding the investigation? 

“Answer. I must have known that 

“Question. Why did you go into such great 
circumstantial detail about this thing if 
you were telling a cock-and-bull story? 

“Answer, I fear this whole things is a piece 
of idiocy, I'm afraid I can’t explain why 
there was a consul, why there was micro- 
film, why there were 3 people on the 
project, why 2 of them were at Los Alamos 

. 
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“Question. Isn't it a fair statement to say, 
Dr. Oppenheimer, that, according to your 
testimony now, you told not one He to 
Colonel Pash but a whole fabrication and 
tissue of lies? 

“Answer. Right. e» 

While the whole “cock-and-bull story“ had 
a ring of the past in it, Oppenheimer's as- 
sociation with the Red-tainted Chevalier did 
not. He testified that when he was in Paris 
last December, he and Mrs. Oppenheimer saw 
Mr. and Mrs. Chevalier on two occasions, had 
dinner with them one evening. 

A BETTER SUMMARY 


In his defense against the charge that he 
delayed the development of the hydrogen 
bomb, Oppenheimer was also a bad witness 
for himself. In the past he had maintained 
that he, as chairman of the Genera) Advisory 
Committee to the AEC, had not opposed the 
hydrogen bomb. What he was against, he 
insisted, as a “crash program“ to build the 
bomb in a hurry, with very high priorities 
which he felt might interfere with A-bomb 
production. But he ran into difficulty as 
Security Board Counsel Robb cross-examined 
him. 

“Ross. Doctor, is it a fair summary of your 
answer * * that what the GAC opposed 
in its October 29, 1949 meeting was merely a 
crash program for the development of the 
Supper the H-bomb]? 

“OPPENHEIMER. Yes, I think it would be 
a better summary to say we opposed this 
crash program as the answer to the Soviet 
atomic bomb. 

“Question. What did you mean by a crash 
program? 

“Answer. On the basis of what was then 
known * * * a commitment be made to 
build this thing irrespective of further study 
and with a very high priority, a program in 
which alternatives would not have an oppor- 
tunity to be weighed * * * 

“Question. Doctor, isn't it true that [you 
wrote| the report of the GAC? 

“Answer. I wrote the main report. Yes. 

“Question. Isn't it true that the report of 
the GAC and the annex to which you sub- 
scribed unqualifedly opposed the develop- 
ment of the Super at any time? 

“Answer. At that time. 

“Question. At any time? 

“Answer, No, at least let us say we were 
questioned about that in a discussion with 
the Commission, and we made it clear that 
this could not be an unqualified and perma- 
nent opposition * * + 

“Question. Didn't the annex to which you 
subscribed say in so many words: “We be- 
lieye a super bomb should never be pro- 
duced”? 

“Answer. Yes, it did. 

“Question. Do you interpret that as op- 
posing only a crash program? 

“Answer. No. It opposed the program.” 

On the question whether the GAC was 
unanimous in its opposition to the devel- 
opment of the hydrogen bomb, Dr. Op- 
penheimer had additional difficulty. 

“Roes. Now I have a note here, Doctor, 
that you testifed that there was a surprising 
unanimity, I believe that was your expres- 
sion, at the GAC meeting of October 29, 1949, 
that the United States ought not to take the 
initiative at that time in an all-out hermo- 
nuclear program. Am I correct in my under- 
Standing of your testimony? 

“Answer. Right. 

“Question. In other words, everybody on 
the committee felt that way about it? 

“Answer. Everybody on the committee ex- 
Pressed themselves that way. 

“Question. How many people were on the 
committee? 

“Answer. There were nine on the commit- 
tee. One man was absent in Sweden. 

“Question. Who was that? 

“Answer, Seaborg [Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, 
Professor of chemistry at the University of 
California}, 
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“Question. So you didn't know how he felt 
about it? 

“Answer. We did not * * He was in 
Sweden, and there was no communication 
with him. 

“Question, You didn't poll bim by mail or 
anything? 

“Answer. This was not a convenient thing 
to do." - 

Later that day Counsel Robb pulled that 
testimony out from under Dr. Oppenheimer. 

“Ross. You testified that you had no in- 
timation from Dr. Seaborg prior to the GAC 
meeting of October 29, 1949, as to what his 
views on the subject were. I am going to 
show you a letter * * * dated October 14, 
1949, addressed to you, signed Glenn Sea- 
borg,’ and ask you whether you received that 
letter prior to the meeting of October 29, 
1949. 

“OPPENHEIMER, I am going to say before 
I see it that I had no recollection of it * . 

“Question. All right, Doctor. You told 
this board this morning that Dr. Seaborg 
did not express himself prior to the meeting 
of October 29, 1949. 

“Answer, That is right. That was my rec- 
ollection. 

“Question. Was that true? 

“Answer. No, that was not true.” 

In his letter Dr. Seaborg had said that he 
“would have to hear some good arguments 
before I could take on sufficient courage to 
recommend not going toward” a thermonu- 
clear program. He noted hat Dr. Ernest O. 
Lawrence, director of the radiation labora- 
tory at the University of California, was al- 
ready proposing to get the program under 
way. If the GAC were asked to comment on 
the proposal, he wrote, “It seems to me 
clearly we should heartily endorse it.“ Der 
epite this sharp exception to the GAO's 
“unanimous” stand, Dr. Oppenheimer origi- 
nally had said that be did not recall the 
letter. 

“AN ODD POINT OF VIEW 


Among many scientists Oppenheimer 18 
held in high esteem, and even awe. Yet a 
number of his colleagues came before the 
security board, in answer to subpenas, and 
testified against him. Among them was Dr. 
Luis Alvarez, professor of physics at the 
University of California, who was on the 
staff at Los Alamos during World War IT (he 
helped develop the detonating mechanism 
for the atomic bomb). In September 1949, 
after the Russians exploded an atomic bomb, 
Dr. Alvarez and Dr. Lawrence decided to push 
for development of the H-bomb. Nearly all 
of the scientists they reached were enthu- 
silastic and anxious to get the program going, 
Dr. Alvarez testified. He expected Oppen- 
heimer to be enthusiastic, too, because dur- 
ing World War II Oppenheimer had been anx- 
icus to get on with thermonuclear resarch. 
But in 1949, in the face of the Soviet threats, 
he found Oppenheimer opposed. 

“Counset. Ross. What did he tell you? 

“Arvares. He said he did not think the 
United States should build the hydrogen 
bomb, and the main reason he gave for this 
Was that if we built a hydrogen bomb- 
then the Russians would build a hydrogen 
bomb, whereas if we did not build a hydro- 
gen bomb, then the Russians would not bund 
a hydrogen bomb. I found this such an odd 
point of view that I don’t understand it to 
this day * * * 

“Question: You testified that you talked 
to various individuals about your plan and 
the plans of others for the development of 
the thermonuclear weapon in early October 
1949. Is that right? 

“Answer: Yes, sir. 

“Question: At that time these individuals 
were enthusiastic for going ahead with it. 
Is that right? 

3 That was my very strong impres- 
on. 
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“Question: To your knowledge, were those 
conversations in advance of any talks that 
these people had with Dr. Oppenheimer? 

“Answer: I think that is so, sir * * * 

“Question: Subsequently these people 
changed their views. Is that right? 

“Answer: Quite drastically, yes. 

“Question: Did you learn at that time 
whether in the interim they had talked to 
Dr. Oppenheimer, 

“Answer: I am sure that in the interim 
they talked with Dr. Oppenheimer, because 
the interim extends until now.” 

Later, Dr. Alvarez was questioned by Dr. 
Ward V. Evans, professor emeritus of chem- 
istry at Loyola University of Chicago, a mem- 
ber of the security board (also later was the 
one member to vote for restoring Oppen- 
heimer's clearance). 

“Question: Do you think that Dr. Oppen- 
heimer had considerable power with men 
like Conant, Bush, and Groves? 

“Answer: I don't think power is the right 
word. Dr. Oppenheimer is certainly one of 
the most persuasive men that has ever lived, 
and certainly had influence. They respected 
his opinions and listened to him. 

“Question: Looking by hindsight, do you 
think he showed good judgment in the fact 
that he opposed this bomb in the light of 
present conditions? y 

“Answer; I think he showed exceedingly 
poor judgment. I told him so the first time 
he told me he was opposed to it. I have con- 
tinued to think so. The thing which I 
thought at that time was the overpowering 
reason for building the hydrogen bomb was 
[that] if we did not do it, some day we might 
wake up and read headlines and see pictures 
of an explosion such as we saw a month or 
50 ago, only this would be done off the coast 
of Siberia. I felt sure that this would be 
one of the most disastrous things that could 
possibly happen to this country. I thought 
we must not let this happen.” 

ELEMENTS OF THE MYSTIC 


Wendell Mitchell Latimer, professor of 
chemistry at the University of California 
and associate director of the university's 
radiation laboratory, painted the same pic- 
ture as Dr. Alvarez. Dr. Latimer wanted to 
move ahead with thermonuclear development 
right after the Russians exploded an atom 
bomb in 1949. 

“Ross. Do you recall whether you talked 
to any other scientists * * *? 

“Latimer. Yes * * * I talked to everybody 
I could * * * I tried to build up pressure 
ler n 

Question. What was the reception to your 
suggestions received at that period of time? 
I am speaking of the time 2 or 3 weeks after 
the Russian explosion, 

“Answer. It was favorable, I would say, 
We met practically no opposition, as I recall. 

“Question. Will you tell us whether or not 
that situation changed? 

“Answer. It definitely changed. 

“Question. When? 

“Answer, Within a few weeks. There had 
been a lot of back pressure built up. I think 
primarily from the Advisory Committee [the 
GAC}. 

“Question, Did you ascertain the source 
of any of this opposition? 

“Answer. I judge the source of it was 
Dr. Oppenheimer, 

“Question. Why? 

“Answer. You know, he is one of the most 
amazing men that the country has ever 
produced in his ability to influence people. 
It is just astounding the influence that he 
has on a group. It is an amazing thing. 
His domination of the General Advisory 
Committee was so complete that he always 
carried the majority with him, and I don't 
think any views came out of that committee 
that weren't essentially his views. 

“Question. Would you care to give the 
board, sir, any comments you have upon 
the basis of your knowledge of Ds, Oppen- 
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heimer, as to his character, his loyalty, and 
his associations? * * + 

“Answer. That is a rather large order. 

“Question. I know it is, Doctor. 

“Answer. His associations at Berkeley were 
well known—the fact that he did have Com- 
munist friends. I never questioned his 
loyalty, There were elements of the mystic 
in his apparent philosophy of life that were 
very difficult to understand. A man's 
motives are just something that you can't 
discuss, but all his reactions were such as 
to give me considerable worry about his 
judgment as a security risk,” 

CONFUSED AND COMPLICATED 


The sharpest blows any scientist struck 
at Oppenheimer came from Dr. Edward 
Teller, the physicist who developed the H- 
bomb. In 1942, he said, Oppenheimer was 
all for thermonuclear experimentation. But 
after Germany and Japan were defeated, he 
used his influence strongly against it. As 
a result, there was little progress until the 
Oppenheimer advisory committee's recom- 
mendation was overruled by President Tru- 
man in 1950. 

“Ross, Doctor, let me ask you for your 
opinion as an expert on this question. Sup- 
pose you had gone to work on the ther- 
monuclear in 1945 or 1946—teally gone to 
work on it. Can you give us any opinion 
as to when in your view you might have 
achieved that weapon, and would you ex- 
plain your opinion? 

“TELLER. It is my belief that if at the end 
of the war some people like Dr. Oppenheimer 
would haye lent moral support—not even 
their own work, just moral support—to work 
on the thermonuclear gadget, I think we 
could have kept at least as many people in 
Los Alamos as we then recruited in 1949 un- 
der very difficult conditions. I therefore 
belleve that, tf we had gone to work In 1945, 
we could have achieved the thermonuclear 
bomb just about 4 years earlier.” 

On the question of Oppenhelmer'’s loy- 
alty and security, Dr, Teller had well-defined 
views. 

“TELLER. I do not want to suggest any 
[disloyalty]. I know Dr. Oppenheimer as 
an intellectually most alert and a very com- 
plicated person, and I think it would be 
presumptuous and wrong on my part if I 
would try in any way to analyze his motives. 
But I have always assumed, and I now as- 
sume, that he is loyal to the United States. 
I believe this, and I shall belleve it until I 
see very conclusive proof to the opposite. 

“Question. Do you or do you not believe 
that Dr. Oppenheimer is a security risk? 

“Answer. In a great number of cases I 
have seen Dr. Oppenheimer act—I under- 
stood that Dr. Oppenheimer acted—in a way 
which for me was exceedingly hard to un- 
derstand. I thoroughly disagreed with him 
in numerous issues, and his actions frankly 
appeared to me confused and complicated. 
To this extent I feel that I would like to see 
the vital interests of this country in hands 
which I understand better, and therefore 
trust more. In this very limited sense I 
would like to express a feeling that I would 
feel personally more secure if public matters 
would rest in other hands.” 

In addition to the doubts created by Op- 
penheimer's stand on the hydrogen bomb, 
the board heard that there was serious con- 
cern about his attitude toward detection of 
atomic explosions in Russia, Air Force Ma]. 
Gen. Roscoe Charles Wilson, who heid re- 
search and new weapons assignments d 
and after World War II. testified that Oppen- 
heimer opposed detection devices to such 
an extent that “the overall effect was to deny 
the Air Force the mechanism which we felt 
was essential to determine when this bomb 
went off.” As a result of this and other ac- 
tions by Oppenheimer, General Wilson testi- 
fied; “I felt compelled to go to the Director 
of Intelligence to express my coucern over 
what I felt was a pattern of action that was 
simply not helpful to national defense.” 


Assistant Secretary 
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A UNIQUE SCOPE 

The testimony ranged all the way to those 
who bluntly questioned his loyalty. David 
‘Tressel Griggs, professor of geophysics at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, new 
weapons consultant for the Air Force during 
World War II, told the board: "I want to say, 
and I can't emphasize too strongly, that 
Dr, Oppenheimer is the only one of my 
scientific acquaintances about whom I have 
ever felt there was a serious question as to 
their loyalty.” 

The most direct attack on Oppenheimer’s 
loyalty before the board came from William 
Liscum Borden of Pittsburgh, assistant to 
the manager of the Westinghouse atomic- 
power division, who was executive director of 
the Joint Congressional Committee on Atom- 
ic Energy from 1949 to 1953, He testified that 
he had written FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
a letter last November, expressing opinions 
that he still holds. Said his letter: 

“As you know [J. Robert Oppenheimer] 
has for some years enjoyed access to various 
critical activities of the National Security 
Council, the Department of State, the De- 
partment of Defense, the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, the Research and Development 
Board, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the National 
Security Resourees Board, and the National 
Science Foundation. His access covers most 
new weapons being developed by the armed 
forces, war plans at least in comprehensive 
outline, complete detalls as to atomic and 
hydrogen weapons and stockpile data, the 
evidence on which some of the principal 
CIA intelligence estimates Is based, United 
States participation in the United Nations 
and NATO, and many other areas of high- 
security sensitivity. 

“Because the scope of his access may well 
be unique, because he has had custody of 
an immense collection of classified papers 
covering military intelligence and diplomatic 
as well as atomic-energy matters, and be- 
cause he also a scientific back- 
ground enabling him to grasp the significance 
of classified data of a technical nature, it 
seems reasonable to estimate that he is, 
and for some years has been, in a position 
to compromise more vital and detalled infor- 
mation affecting the national defense and 
security than any other individual in the 
United States. * * As chairman or as an 
official and unofficial member of more than 
35 important Government committees, pan- 
els, study groups and projects, he has 
oriented or dominated key policies involving 
every principal United States security de- 
partment and agency except the FBI. 

“The purpose of this letter is to state my 
own exhaustively considered opinion, based 
upon years of study of the available classi- 
fled evidence, that more probably than not 
J. Robert Oppenheimer is an agent of the 
Soviet Union.” 

Among the factors which led him to this 
conclusion, Borden wrote, were Oppenhel- 
mer's long record of close Communist asso- 
ciations which survived the Russian-Nazi 
pact of 1939, his financial contributions to 
Communist causes, his false statements to 
security officers, his stand on the H-bomb. 

Counsel for Oppenheimer declined to 
cross-examine Borden, on the ground that 
what he had submitted was not evidence 
but his own conclusions. On that point 
Security Board Chairman Gordon Gray 
agreed, asserting that the Board “has no evi- 
dence before it that Dr. Oppenheimer * * * 
has been functioning as an espionage agent.” 

THE PUZZLED BANKER 

The Board majority's view was more nearly 
summed up In Counsel Robb’s cross-examina- 
tion of John J, McCloy, Board chairman of 
the Chase National Bank, former (1941-45) 
of War, who was one of 
the character witnesses on behalf of Oppen- 
heimer, y 

“Ross. As far as you know, Mr. McCloy, 
do you have any employee of your bank who 
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has been for any considerable period of time 
on terms of rather intimate and friendly 
association with thieves and safecrackers? 

“McCioy, No; 1 don't know of any- 
one. 2 „„ © 

“Question, Suppose you had a branch bank 
manager, and à friend of his came to him 
one day and said: ‘I have some friends and 
contacts who are thinking about coming to 
your bank to rob it. I would like to talk 
to you about maybe leaving the vault open 
some night so they could do it,’ and your 
branch manager rejected the suggestion. 
Would you expect that branch manager to 
report the incident? 

“Answer. Yes. 

“Question. If be didn't report it, would 
you be disturbed about it? 

“Answer. Yes. 


“Question. Let us go a bit further. Sup- 
posing the branch bank manager waited 
6 or 8 months to report it; would you be 
rather concerned about why he had not done 
it before? 

“Answer. Yes. 

“Question. Suppose, when he did report it, 
he said: ‘This friend of mine, a good friend 
of mine, I am sure he was innocent, and 
therefore I won't tell you who he Is,” Would 
you be concerned about that? Would you 
urge him to tell you? 

“Answer. I would certainly urge him to 
tell me for the security of the bank. 


“Question. Now, supposing your branch 
bank manager, in telling you the story of 
his conversations with his friend, said: ‘My 
friend told me that these people that he 
knows that want to rob the bank told me 
that they had a pretty good plan. They 
had some tear gas and guns, and they had 
a car arranged for the getaway, and had 
everything all fixed up.“ Would you con- 
clude from that it was a pretty well-defined 
plot? 

“Answer. Yes. 

“Question. Now, supposing some years 
later this branch manager told you: ‘Mr. 
McCloy, I told you that my friend and his 
friends had a scheme all set up, as I have 
told you, with tear gas and guns and get- 
away car, but that was a lot of bunk. It 
just wasn’t true. I told you a false story 
about my friend’ Would you be a bit 
puzzled as to why he would tell you such 
a false story about his friend? 

“Answer, Yes, I think I would be.” 

The majority of Gordon Gray's security 
committee wound up feeling about Oppen- 
heimer the way McCloy felt about Roger 
Robb's hypothetical bank manager. 


Shipment of Foreign-Aid Cargoes in 
American Vessels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing telegram: 

Wasuincton, D. C., June 28, 1954. 
Hon. Evrru Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The entire American maritime industry 
and other national groups need your sup- 
port of amendment to H. R. 9678 to be offered 
Tuesday or Wednesday this week by the 
Merchant Marine Committee to provide, as 
in all prior similar legislation, that 50 per- 
cent of foreign-aid cargoes shall be shipped 
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on American vessels at reasonable rates and 

to the extent practicable. 

AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
INSTITUTE. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
STEAMSHIP OWNERS. 

Paciric AMERICAN STEAMSHIP 
ASSOCIATION. 

COMMITTEE OF AMERICAN 
STEAMSHIP LINES, 

CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN MARI- 
TIME Unions (AFL-CIO), 


A Personal Legislative Report to the 
People of North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OTTO KRUEGER 


or NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record, I include the 
following: 

Orro KRUEGER IN WasHINGTON—SEPARATING 
THE WHEAT FROM THE CHAFF 

Wasnincton, D. C.—Last year I sent you a 
report on the activities of the Ist session of 
the 83d Congress. You were so kind to me in 
your praise of the report, I felt it advisable 
to report to you on the happenings as the 
2d session nears a close. 

Being a Member of Congress is not an easy 
job, but it is a very gratifying one if you en- 
joy helping people and I do. Many of the 
things I am about to discuss with you do not 
give you the help I think you are entitled to. 
It looks now that we can celebrate the Fourth 
of July with a package farm bill on its way 
that will handle some of the problems we 
are facing. Congressman Horr tells me the 
bill will be out on the floor of the House this 
week. I have always followed the affairs of 
the Agriculture Committee, and, of course, 
have continued to do so very closely. The 
bill will definitely come out with a provision 
for the extension of 90 percent of parity for 
& year. You folks may also have a chance 
to consider the merits of a two-price system. 
Personally, I would like to see controls on the 
basis of bushels rather than acreage, with a 
minimum of redtape for the farmer to con- 
tend with, but I know the House Agriculture 
Committee has spent many months of long 
hours in the preparation of this bill. I have 
talked with many of the members of the 
committee personally, and 1 Know they, in 
their hearts, are hoping the same thing I am, 
that the bill will pass. I think it will receive 
the approval of Congress. The one thing 
I can assure you is that the extension of high 
parity will receive the approval of Orro 
Kavuecen. 

Seriously, friends, can anyone justify huge 
imports in oats, barley, and rye and then ask 
the farmer not to plant any of these crops 
in his diverted acreage if he wants to qualify 
for price supports? I fought Canadian im- 
ports last year, and will continue to do 30 
when it penalizes America’s farmers. Nor 
do I feel justified in cutting millions at home 
to spend billions abroad. Some assistance 
to our allies Is necessary to combat commun- 
ism, promote peace, and help put their econ- 
omy on an even keel, but not at the risk of 
Wrecking our own. 

One of the most important decisions made 
in the 83d Republican Congress was one that 
fave the American taxpayers some relief that 
they certainly deserved. I have not made a 
lot of promises or pledges for the purpose of 
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getting votes. You all know I am not built 
that way. But in all humility, I must admit 
that I was proud when HA 
Leck, majority leader of the Congress, 
slapped me on the back, and said, “Orro, I 
appreciate your help in giving the American 
taxpayers a reduction in their tax burden.” 

The 83d Congress has been interested in 
those programs that helped maintain a 
strong economy. In order to assure this 
strength being maintained and even 
strengthened, vocational agriculture funds 
and agriculture research funds have been 
increased. The school-lunch program, which 
you are all familiar with, has been continued 
and in the new farm bill will include some 
of our surplus dairy products. The REA 
and RTA programs are important to all of us. 
Here again my close association with the 
conferees makes it possible for me to assure 
you that ample funds will be given to pro- 
ceed with improvements and necessary ex- 
pansion. 

I feel we should be strong defensively in 
order to protect our precious heritage of lib- 
erty and freedom, but I am opposed to war 
and shipping our boys overseas to fight in 
foreign wars. Over 30,000 servicemen lost 
their lives in the rice paddies of Korea. I 
saw actual combat, but the war I fought in 
was declared by Congress. That's why I was 
so pleased to hear the President state that 
if war was declared, Congress would declare 
it. Many a mother in this country doesn't 
even have a grave to drop her tears on. If 
the issue of sending our boys to Indochina 
comes before the Congress, OTTO KRUEGER 
will raise his voice in a loud and resound- 
ing “No.” Veterans do not make wars, But 
those who are injured suffer the conse- 
quences, Those of us who fought and but 
for the grace of God might have been 
wounded can appreciate the moral obligation 
our great country has to every veteran with 
a service-connected disability. For this rea- 
son, I have insisted that every veteran who 
had service-connected disabilities be pro- 
vided with a hospital bed and excellent medi- 
cal care when he needs it. 

Since the 83d Congress has not yet ad- 
journed, I cannot give you as detailed a re- 
port on its activities as I would like to. 
Some time after adjournment date, you will 
receive a complete report. After making 
your usual thorough evaluation of the re- 
port, I would appreciate receiving your 
opinions on it. 


= 


American Prisoners of the Chinese Com- 


munist Forces in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include a resolution which 
I have received from the city council of 
Boston. This resolution has my unquali- 
fied endorsement. I am deeply grateful 
to the Boston City Council for their 
splendid expression, and I commend it 
to the attention of my colleagues here in 
the House of Representatives: 

Whereas 944 soldiers of the United States 
are now prisoners of the Chinese Com- 
munist forces in Korea, many of these men, 
highly trained technicians skilled in the 
handling of the latest and highly secret 
instruments of war; and 
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Whereas of this number, 27 men are resi- 
dents of the New England States and have 
not been heard from by officials of the 
United States, or their families, since their 
entry into the Korean area; and 

Whereas it has been stated by the United 
States military authorities that they are 
confident that these 944 men are still held 
captive in the hands of the Communist 
forces; and 

Whereas it is the sentiment of the public 
that every possible step should be taken to 
effect the release of these men; Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Boston 
City Council in meeting assembled, desire to 
urge all Members of the New Engiand dele- 
gation in the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives to initiate and carry 
out an organized effort to demand of the 
highest authority of our administrative and 
military branches to bring into being im- 
mediately whatever effort, or action, neces- 
sary to accomplish the release of these 
New England citizens and soldiers who have 
imperiled their lives to serve our country; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That it is felt by the Boston 
city council that any action, no matter how 
drastic, ls worthwhile and necessary to erase 
this blemish and Insult to the honor of our 
country; and be it further 

Resolved, That the members of the Boston 
city council desire to commend the Boston 
Post and its reporters—Clark Nichols and 
Joseph McLaughiin—for the untiring efforts 
to bring about the accomplishment of this 
worthy and humane undertaking, which, up 
to the present time has apparently been 
abandoned by all others except the American 
Prisoners of War Association. 

In city council June 21, 1954, adopted. 


Attest: 
WALTER J. MALLOY, 
City Clerk. 


Unemployment Climbing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I enclose 
herewith for the information of the 
Members of the House a report on labor- 
market trends in the East St. Louis, III., 
area. 

This report is issued for June 1954 by 
the Illinois State Employment Service. 
It shows a climb in unemployment not 
only indicating a loss of employment of 
2,250 from May 1953 but indicating a loss 
of 700 above the March 15 level of this 
year. 

At the risk of being dubbed a prophet 
of doom, may I say that I view these 
figures with alarm. The administra- 
tion cannot very well adopt an ostrich- 
like attitude regarding the climb in un- 
employment. It is a very serious matter 
and the administration should be mak- 
ing plans to deal with it instead of criti- 
cizing everyone who calls attention to 
the danger of an economic recession. 

The report follows: 

East Sr. Louis AREA LABOR MARKET TRENDS, 
June 1954 
SUMMARY < 

The impact of production curtailment in 

the metals industry forced employment in 
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the East St. Louis area! down by 75 at the 
92 reporting firms during the 60-day period 
ending May 15. Seasonal employment rises 
in commercial fertilizers, 200; stone-clay- 
glass, 175; roofing mills, 100; plus scattered 
gains totaling 100 in other industries were 
unable to offset the drop of 650 in metals. 
The May 1954 employment total of 22,433 
in these 92 reporting firms was 2,250 less 
than the May 1953 figure. Job opportunities 


1 This area includes the city of East St. 
Louls, and consists of the following town- 
ships in St. Clair County: Canteen, Center- 
ville, Stites, East St. Louis, and Sugar Loaf, 
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have decreased materially during the past 
60 days, and unemployment climbed to 6,200, 
approximately 700 above the March 15 level. 
New hires will be limited for the next 2 
months as almost all major firms have a pool 
of laid-off workers, with callback rights, to 
draw from. Some 600 to 700 high-school 
graduates and returning college students 
will tend to swell the already heavy unem- 
ployed group. Manufacturing employment 
is expected to level off at current figures and 
generally remain stable there. Potential 
construction expansion could raise nonman- 
ufacturing employment to a somewhat high- 
er level than is anticipated at the present 
time, 


Nonagricultural employment in the East St. Louts area. (For reporting establishments only) 


Number May 19h March 1954 May 1953 
Item ol estab- 
lishments! Totaj | Female | ‘Total 
CARE aE E aie 22, 433 3, 598 22, 518 
Manufacturing... 17, 098 2,175 17, 321 
Nonmanulucturing. 6, 335 1,423 6, 107 


MANUFACTURING CONTINUES TO DROP 


The closing down of a foundry and cut- 
backs at another metals plant accounted for 
all of the losses in the manufacturing field, 
Total manufacturing employment fell by 
225 in the past 60 days. On the favorable 
side, stone-clay-glass rose 175, and petroleum 
coal (roofing mills) increased its work force 
by 100. Seasonal demand for beverage bot- 
tles and construction material was respon- 
sible for the production upturn in these 
establishments. Commercial fertilizers at 
the peak of its spring production season 
added 200 to its payrolis. Small scattered 
gains and losses at other manufacturing 
plants resulted in the net gain of another 
100. 


NONMANUPACTURING RISES SLIGHTLY 


Pacing a very modest pickup in nonmanu- 
facturing employment, construction edged 
upward by 50, retail trade rose 50, and gov- 
ernment establishments also reported an in- 
crease of 50. This nonmanufacturing rise 
is attributed chiefly to seasonal factors. In 
Government establishments, the need for 
temporary workers during the vacation period 
was the major reason for the increase. The 
remaining nonmanufacturing groups showed 
little or no change except transportation 
which reported a drop of 25. With no large 
bullding projects in progress within the city, 
many construction workers are traveling to 
adjoining areas for jobs, where several sub- 
division development have been started. 


EMPLOYMENT CHANGES FROM 1 YEAR AGO 


Total employment at the 92 reporting 
firms decreased 2,250 below the May 1953 
level. Manufacturing industries dropped 
1,900, while nonmanufacturing lost 350. 
Only two major industrial groups experienced 
employment gains during the past 12-month 
period: Stone-clay-giass, 150; and meat 
packing, 275. The most drastic loss oc- 
curred in primary metals, 1,150; followed by 
construction, 200; rubber, 100; wholesale-re- 
tall trade, 150; and printing-publishing, 50. 
In addition to those listed above a fabricated 
metals plant moved out of the area during 
1953 creating the permanent loss of another 
250 Jobs. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CHANGES FROM 1 YEAR AGO 


Unemployment moved upward sharply 
above the estimated employment decline in 
the area. The Jobless total on May 15 was 
6,200 (including 1,300 women), East St. 
Louis residents employed throughout the 
Greater St. Louis metropolitan area, and 
caught in layoffs, swelled the totals to a 
considerable degree. Likewise, laid-off per- 
sons coming back home from other areas 


further increased the unemployed pool. This 
increase in unemployed workers has been 
confined almost exclusively to the male sex. 
LABOR SUPPLY 

The current labor supply is ample for any 
known or foreseeable needs that may occur 
during the coming several months. In ad- 
dition, the labor force will be augmented 
by 600-700 students who will enter the labor 
market in the next few weeks during school 
vacations, 

EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK 

Based upon information provided by local 
employers in the reporting program, employ- 
ment will continue on a gentle decline dur- 
ing the next 60-day period. Heavy seasonal 
layoffs in the commercial fertilizer industry 
coupled with the pessimistic employment 
forecasts in the metals industry preclude the 
possibility of any overall employment rise 
during the next 2 months. Almost without 
exception every major firm in the area has 
a pool of laid-off workers, with callback 
rights, to draw from before making any new 
hires. This condition poses a serious em- 
ployment problem to the returning college 
students seeking summer work. Industrial 
Job openings for vacation workers are prac- 
tically nonexistent this year. Construction 
projects are smaller in size this year and 
scattered over a much wider area requiring 
the workers to travel greater distances to the 
job site. The overall outlook for the area 
is for a leveling off in the downward employ- 
ment trend, with some degree of stabiliza- 
tion at about present levels being attained 
by midsummer, 


Frank Meyer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, from Sep- 
tember 1953 until June 1954 Frank 
Meyer, a teacher in the public school 
system of Grand Haven, Mich., was a 
member of my office staff in Washing- 
ton, D. C. This excellent arrangement 
was part of Frank Meyer's fellowship 
project which was sponsored by the Ford 
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Foundation. Although he received no 
compensation as a member of my staff, 
he worked long and hard on the many 
difficult tasks which he tackled, and we 
gave him the toughest so that he might 
see firsthand the problems presented to 
a Member of Congress. 

In addition to the work in my office, 
Frank Meyer literally covered the Na- 
tion’s Capital interviewing top Govern- 
ment officials in the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial branches. He attended 
innumerable committee hearings, many 
sessions of the House and Senate, and 
a number of meetings of top Govern- 
ment boards and agencies. Weekly 
Frank wrote a most informative and in- 
teresting column for the Grand Haven 
Daily Tribune, his hometown newspaper, 
In addition the wonderful Meyer family, 
six in all, searched out and took in all of 
the superb historical and beautiful sights 
in the Washington area. 

I commend the Ford Foundation for 
sponsoring this most worthwhile fellow- 
ship project, and I congratulate Frank 
for his intelligent and conscientious ap- 
proach to his program. My staff and I 
were delighted to have him with us, and 
thank him for his most helpful aid and 
assistance. 

As a part of my own remarks, I in- 

, clude the last of Frank Meyer's weekly 
columns in which he summarizes his 
views. It follows: 

Cartrat REFLECTIONS 
(By Frank Meyer) 

This is the 40th and final article in the 
series called Capital Reflections. As we leave 
Washington and reflect upon the year's ex- 


perience, certain truths stand out more 
strongly than ever, I want to mention a 
few of these. 


The vast majority of public officials, both 
elective and appointive, are conscientious, 
hard-working public servants trying to do 
what is right. I have been impressed with 
the ability, the fairness, and courtesy of 
these men and women. There are always 
exceptions, and those are the ones who make 
the news. 

This experience has renewed my faith in 
our American democratic system and in 
those men and women who give it life. It 
is of little value to believe in our system 
on one hand and on the other to maintain 
that “politicians are rotten,” or that "bureau= 
crats are ruining the country.” 

If our system is to remain unchallenged 
in this country, our citizens must avoid 
cynicism and fear and the fatal error of 
excusing something as politics“ or of ridi- 
culing officers as “politicians.” Senator 
Morse, speaking in Philadelphia recently, 
said that “Americans have come to accept 
crookedness in politicians, and as a result 
they are terribly crooked; they are rotten.” 

ELEMENT OF TRUTH 


There is an element of truth in his rea- 
son for the difficulty. Voters will get what 
they expect in their officers, and the officers 
will reflect the character of their constitu- 
ents. In a democracy the people get the 
kind of government a majority of them want. 

Accepting public officials as human beings, 
let us support them when they are right 
and try to change them when they are 
wrong; but to condemn them as unsavory 
characters, never. If I could make one plea, 
it would be for an increased faith in our 
leaders (of all parties) and for a popular 
insistence that they keep the public trust 
inviolate. 

This may appear to be Pollyanna thinking 
and inappropriate in view of some recent 
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events. But faith, hope, and charity must 
abide in the social and political realms as 
well as in the religious if we are to survive. 
This country is greater than any man, any 
conflict, any crisis, Men and crises come 
and go, but the nation goes on until God 
deoms otherwise. 

It is also important to remember that this 
Government is a republic rather than a pure 
democracy. This simply means that once 
a man is chosen to office, it is his respon- 
sibility to search out the facts and make wise 
decisions. in order to achieve the greatest 
good for the greatest number. He is not a 
rotot merely to intone the demands of any 
group; no matter how large. 

This often requires him to be a conciliator 
and to effect compromises. He may be 
stoutly reprimanded by some for sacrificing 
his principles, by others for being spineless, 
and by others for being stubborn. Yet the 
essence and core of the democratic system 
is compromise. 

It is the task of the public official to listen 
to all the demands of all the various per- 
sons and groups, and then to come up with 
some solution to the problem which will.be 
the least harmful or the most beneficial. 
This often is extremely difficult, and the 
Person who can do it is worthy of highest 
honor. 

MAGNITUDE OF PROBLEMS 


I was further impressed with the magni- 
tude of the problems before many officials in 
Washington. One can be more tolerant, 
less critical, and more inclined to withhold 
Judgment when he gets a little insight into 
the complexity of today's social, economic, 
and political questions. 

It must follow, therefore, that a trained 
and disciplined mind is more essential now 
than ever before. The education of all our 
People must be vigorous and continuous. 
This comes only by hard work and serious 
intentions, based upon a firm moral and 
Spiritual foundation. We must understand 
the philosophic basis of our d and 
the duties and responsibilities which accom- 
Pany liberty and freedom. 


Vice President Should Curb His Partisan 
Attacks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
Orn, I include the following editorial 
5 Philadelphia Inquirer of June 

1954: 


Vice Presmprnt Nixon SOD Curs His 
PARTISAN ATTACKS 


Vice President Nox, who apparently has 
® weakness for occasionally saying the wrong 
thing at the wrong time, has done it again. 

His speech in Milwaukee on Saturday 
night contained a number of intemperate 
remarks that were conducive to nothing so 
much as promoting division. 

In declaring that the alternative to the 
Teelection of a Republican majority in Con- 
Gress this year would be “something far more 
radical,” the victory of a Democratic Party 
Controlled by left-wingers, he was adopting 

pattern of Senator McCartny's 20 years 
Of treason” indictment. 

To lump all the Democratic leaders to- 

Bether as left-wingers is as indefensible as 
them all of being traitors. The 
Republicans have no monopoly on patriots. 
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There is surely nothing radical or left- 
wingish about such eminent Democrats as 
Senators Russell and Byrd and George, or 
Governor Lausche of Ohio or Governer 
Byrnes of South Carolina, to namé a few, 

Mr. Nrxon accomplishes nothing by such 
vindicative partisanship except to stir re- 
sentment. His behavior is in particularly 
poor taste because he is supposed to serve 
as Vice President for all Americans, not 
merely that portion of them who happen to 
be members of his political party. 

He chose to make his Milwaukee appear- 
ance the occasion also for a lecture on for- 
eign affairs. At the very moment that the 
President of the United States and the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain were trying to ne- 
gotiate a policy of united action in the Far 
Fast, the Vice President was publicly empha- 
sizing just about every point of difference 
between the two nations in that field. 

His outgivings on international relations 
have proved embarrassing to the administra- 
tion before, as in the case of his celebrated 
off-the-record speech in which he gave en- 
couragement to a policy of armed United 
States intervention in Indochina. 

It might be well if the Vice President 
were to leave pronouncements on foreign 
policy to the President and the State De- 
partment, and to leave displays of ward 
politics to ward politicians. He should use 
his high office to promote unity, not dis- 
harmony and partisan conflict. 


The Administration’s Farm Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orn, I include the following discussion of 
the administration’s farm program be- 
tween Ricuarp M. Nrxon, Vice President 
of the United States, and Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture, over the 
American Broadcasting Co., 10:35 to 11 
p. m., Monday, June 28, 1954: 

The Vice PRESENT. My fellow Americans, 
President Eisenhower has asked Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson and me to talk frankly 
with you tonight about something that is 
of vital concern to every citizen. It involves 
our food supply, and we all must eat; it 
involves tax dollars, and we all must pay; 
it involves the sound future of all agricul- 
ture, which is one of the very foundations 
of a strong America. 

Our problem is this: Our warehouses are 
near the bursting point with 60½ billion 
worth of farm surplus. The Government 
has surplus wheat in Victory ships anchored 
in the Hudson River. We have surplus dairy 
products in storage all over the country. It 
is costing our taxpayers $700,000 a day merely 
to pay the rent bill to store these surpluses— 
$250 million a year just to pay the rent. 
Why, that's more than three times as much 
as our Government spends on all agricultural 
research which has meant so much to us all, 
and every day we must make room for more 
surplus, and there's no relief in sight—unless 
we follow the President's recommendation to 

and change our course. 

It's a long story of how the Government 
got in so deep—big question is, Shall the 
Government get in deeper and deeper? 
Wouldn't you say that was a fair statement, 
Secretary Benson? 

The Secretary. Yes, Mr. Vice President. 
Because our present farm laws move farm 
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produce into storage instead of stomachs, 
The present farm program is unfair to both 
farmers and taxpayers, and that's why the 
administration has asked Congress to cor- 
rect the faults in the law. Question is: Are 
we willing to face that fact squarely and 
correct these faults before it is too late. 

The Vice PRESENT. That brings up some- 
thing I want to make crystal clear right 
now. The administration has been told 
many times that it is bad politics to bring 
up this farm program change during an elec- 
tion year. But we submitted the adminis- 
tration's farm program to Congress because 
farmers and farm leaders said it was right 
for America. 

The SECRETARY. And on that, Mr. Vice 
President, I'd like to say that the admin- 
istration’s farm program came from a cross- 
section of all America. It is the result of 
mobilizing the best brains of all agriculture 
over a year of intensive study. All major 
farm organizations representing about 4 mil- 
lion farm families participated in our study. 
Five hundred scientists—leaders of the 48 
agricultural colleges—farmers, farm leaders, 
and legislators from all over the country all 
made their contributions to the administra- 
tion's farm program. 

The Vice Present. It has been suggested 
that this farm program represents a radical 
change. Actually the administration’s pro- 
gram is based on similar principles to the 
one which both Democrats and Republicans 
agreed upon 6 years ago. I know because I 
was a Member of the Congress in 1948 and 
1949. 

But before we go further, let me say that 
our farmers and ranchers have a marvelous 
record of progress. In the short space of 15 
years, they have increased output of food 
and fiber almost 40 percent. This has been 
a tremendous achlevement—the result of 
much hard work. Their hard work has 
meant a higher income for farmers—but also 
cheaper food for us all. Our wages and 
salaries will buy more steak today, more 
eggs, more milk than can be bought any 
place in the world for the same amount of 
labor. 

The Secretary. Here's a good example of 
that, Mr. Nrxon: A Russian must work 120 
minutes to buy a pound of beefsteak. That's 
2 hours, But the American industrial 
worker earns his pound of steak with only 
24 minutes of labor—in one-fifth the time. 
So we certainly have all benefited by the 
farmers hard work, and productivity. Our 
prime concern is that we not undermine 
agriculture as the present farm program 
threatens to do, that we not slow down this 
farm progress. 

The Vice Paesment. Mr. Secretary, I think 
it is important that we all understand how 
our Government came into possession of all 
this farm surplus. 

The Secretary. To answer that we must go 
back to the early days of World War II, when 
we desperately needed more food for our- 
selves and our allies around the world. 
But farm machinery, fertilizer, and labor was 
scarce. And the farmer was already work- 
ing from sun-up to sun-down. Yet our 
country needed more food than had ever 
been produced before. 

So Congress quite wisely sald: “We'll 
guarantee you certain prices if you'll in- 
crease food production. Stimulated by the 
heavy wartime demands prices rose in many 
cases far above the support levels. 

The Vice Presmentr. And farmers re- 
sponded magnificently as we all know. 

The Srcrerary. That's right, Mr. Vice 
President. But then came the end of the 
war. We stopped all-out production of army 
tanks. We stopped all-out production of 
munitions and ships. But we didn't put a 
stop to all-out production of surplus food. 
Price incentives to get more wheat, more cot- 
ton, and more peanuts were continued. 
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Farmers reacted naturally enough. They 
continued to go all-out to produce. Price, 
in America, is a powerful incentive. 

The Vice Peesmwent. And that, ladies and 
gentlemen, is why today your Government 
has $64; billion invested in surplus farm 
products—an all-time high. It’s jumped 
more than 62½ billion in 1 year—and it’s 
still increasing. 

I want to say right here that this Ad- 
ministration has carried out to the letter 
the promise President Eisenhower made to 
farm folks 2 years ago. He said then that 
we had a moral and legal commitment to 
carry out price supports at 90 percent of 
parity through 1954. 

That we have done and will do. 

But the time has come to change this 
wartime policy which has brought on these 
surpluses, which has lost us some of our 
markets, which is undermining all.of agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Secretary, would you sketch briefly 
some of the faults of our farm price pro- 
gram? 

The Secartary. In the first place, these 
high supports apply to only a small percent- 
age of our 544 million farmers. For exam- 
ple, the six basic farm commodities are: 
corn, wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice, and pea- 
nuts. It is significant that just 3 of 


these crops—wheat, corn, and cotton prod- 


ucts—account for more than 80 percent of 
our total investment in price supports, 
And all 6 of the basic crops produce only 
23 percent of all farm income. Why, our 
livestock farmers alone produce 29 percent 
of the total farm income — more than all of 
the basic crops put together. But livestock 
men get no price supports—they don’t want 
them. Our poultrymen produce 12 percent 
of the total farm income. But poultrymen 
get no price supports—they don't want 
them. Fruit and vegetable farmers produce 
10 percent of the national farm income. 
But they get no price supports—and don't 
want them. 

The Vice Parsment. So if you raise hogs, 
you have no Government price supports, 
But if you raise peanuts, honey, or tung oll, 
then you do have Government price sup- 
ports. Isn't that a fact, Mr, Secretary? 

The Secretary. That's right. It adds up 
to the fact that a total of 56 percent of all 
farm products are not under farm price 
supports of any kind. 

Iowa, for example, gets only 8 percent of 
its farm income from basic farm com- 
modities under price support, Wisconsin 
gets only 1 percent of its farm income, New 
York State only 2 percent, and many States 
leas than 1 percent of their farm income 
from these basic commodities. 

The Vice Presment. Another thing that 
concerns us all—is that the present farm 
program is unfair to the small farmer. 

The Secretary. You're right, Mr. Vice 
President. It shows how very difficult it is 
to write legislation on farm supports to be 
fair to all. Actually. high price supports 
help the big farmer most—the small farmer 
lenat. For example, the average cotton loan 
in Mississippi is only $372. But the largest 
cotton loan is $1,269,000. 

The Vice Presipent. Another thing that 
bothers me is that our wartime policy of 
high supports is losing our farm markets, 
It's hurting our farmers. 

The Secretary. Butter is a good example. 
Butter has been supported at a price higher 
than many housewives were willing to pay. 
They have learned to use other fats at a 
lower price. 

It's almost a similar story with cotton. 
Maintaining cotton prices above the world 
market has encouraged other countries to 
grow more cotton. And so some of our 
export market has been lost. 

The Vice Presment. And once a market is 
lost, it is very, very difficult to get back, as 
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everyone knows. I'd like to present another 
question on this high price support program, 
Is it fair to the taxpayers? During the war, 
yes, of course, It was sound, But a perpetua- 
tion of a wartime price policy that encour- 
ages farmers to produce surplus food which 
the Government then must buy with tax- 
payers’ money to store away unused, with 
danger of spoilage. Ladies and gentlemen, 
does that make sense to you? 

The Secretary. Another weakness of tho 
present program is that it takes little ac- 
count of the radical changes in our eating 
habits. For example, the average American 
eats far less starchy foods today—far more 
meat, eggs, dairy products, and fruits and 
vegetables than a few years ago. 

Yet today we have a farm program tied 
to another gencration—it encourages raising 
grain to sell to the Government, rather than 
for livestock feed. 

Our farm programs should change as con- 
ditions change. For example: Horses are 
today selling for only 13 percent of parity. 
Wouldn't it be ridiculous to support horses 
at 90 percent of parity to keep the harness- 
maker in business? 

The Vice PRESIDENT. High price supports 
mean a multitude of strict Government con- 
trols—and I've met few farmers who favor 
that. 

The Secretary. That's right, Mr. Vice 
President, Yet, under the present law I 
have just been forced to order more con- 
trols—in this case, a further reduction in 
wheat acreage for 1955. But even this re- 
duction is far short of what it would take 
to bring supplies in line with demand. At 
the same time, we've had to make sure that 
land taken out of wheat cannot be put into 
any other crops except grass and hay. Por 
example, if we allow the wheat and cotton 
farmers to plant idle acres to corn or vege- 
tables that obviousiy would disrupt the 
markets of farmers already specializing in 
those crops. 

These controls are not to my liking. I do 
not believe that Government should tell the 
farmera what they can and cannot raise, 
what they can and cannot sell. And that's 
one reason I'm so strong for the adminis- 
trat ion's program. Because it will lead us 
away from controls. 

The Vice Prrsment. But right here I must 
make it very plain that there is a great part 
of the farm program which everyone agrees 
is right and proper. Our research and ex- 
tension service has created millions of dol- 
lars of new wealth for Ameirca. There is 
no argument about farm research—it has 
meant more plentiful food for all, and more 
income for farmers. And everyone is for a 
soil-conservation program for that is safe- 
guarding the natural resources that are the 
very foundation of America, There is no 
controversy here. 

What we are talking about is the wrong 
kind of farm price support programs—pro- 
grams which affect only 23 percent of our 
total farm income. These wartime price 
support programs served a useful purpose 
during wartime but are as out of place today 
as ration coupons. 

There are many false ideas about farm 
price laws—ideas which have been repeated 
so often they're accepted as economic truth. 
Mr. Socretary, will you enumerate these false 
ideas which must be emphasized again if 
we are to think clearly on this farm problem, 

The Secearrary. False idea No. 1 is that 
farm price support legislation has made 
farmers prosperous. That is not true. Can- 
not be true. Farm prices were actually 
higher in the first year of the great depres- 
sion than they were in 1939—7 long years 
after legislators had thrown every law in the 
book at the farm problem trying to raise 
farm prices. In 1939—7 years later, remem- 
ber—farm prices were only 77 percent of 
parity. Farm prices didn’t start golng up 
until 1940, 
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The Vice Praesent. And it was war and 
inflation—not farm laws—which caused 
farm prices to go up. War, and inflation 
that comes with war caused all prices to 
go up; but go on, Mr. Secretary. 

The Secerrary. False idea No. 2 is this: 
Price supported crops are higher than those 
that are not supported. Actually the re- 
verse is true. Farm products not supported 
by Government have sold for higher prices 
on an average than those that were sup- 
ported. 

Take hogs for example. Two years ago 
hok prices declined sharply. ‘There was 
some demand at that time that the Gov- 
ernment step in and support hog prices. 
But this was not done. So what happened? 
Very promptly farmers reduced hog num- 
bers, and just as promptly hog prices start- 
ed moving up again. Today hogs are sell- 
ing at weil above parity, and the Govern- 
ment didn't have a thing to do with it ex- 
cept the Government stayed out of the hoz 
business. The farmers did their own ad- 
justinpg. 

False idea No. 3 Is that supporting the 
prices of a few commodities helps stabilize 
all agricultural income. That is not true. 
The basic farm commodities under price 
support are only 23 percent of the national 
farm income, and that is sort of expecting 
the tail to wag a big dog. Another thing: 
A big share of these so-called basic com- 
moditles are cotton and tobacco—not food. 
Isn't It sort of silly to claim that supporting 
the price of cotton helps stabilize the price 
of pork chops? Or that tobacco affects the 
price of watermelons? 

False idea No, 4 and one that has been 
giving much emphasis is that Farm Legis- 
lation can guarantee farmers a fair share of 
the national income.” And that is, of 
course, untrue, 

The Vice Parsipent. Ladies and gentleman, 
I would not be honest with you unless I 
stressed this fact. Farm legislation alone 
cannot guarantee farmers a fair share of 
the national income. I'm sure Secretary 
Benson and I both agree our farmers can do 
far more for themselves than the Govern- 
ment can ever do for them. But this ts 
true. Farmers and city people prosper to- 
gether. Farmers are prosperous when the 
Nation is prosperous. Records of the past 
150 years show this is true, And as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has said many times: This 
administration is pledged to do all in its 
power to insure the continued prosperity of 
this country on a sound basis, 

The Secrerary. Mr. Vice President, in 
talking with farm folks, I've often heard 
them start their conversation with the 
phrase: “The thing that scares me,” and 
they go on to say that what they want In a 
farm program is protection against such 
drastic price drops. At the same time, their 
very flexibility helps hold markets which 
rigid supports can destroy as we have seen. 

The Vica Presmwent. Of course, Mr. Secre- 
tary. this is a rather unsettled world today. 
Some folks think we should have emergency 
stockpiles, I certainly agree on that and 
want to say that our reserves are already 
more than adequate to meet any emergency. 
And I'd say that the way to prepare yourself 
for an emergency is to be strong, to keep 
strong. What we propose is a farm program 
which actually puts our farmers in a stronger 
position to meet any emergency that arises. 

After we've squarely faced the Issue and 
stopped the avalanche of surplus—then, and 
only then, can we reasonably expect to liqui- 
date our hoard of commoditics, And these 
surpluses are not insoluble, Our nutri- 
tionists say that if every person in the United 
States ate as well as he should, our surpluses 
would disappear almost overnight. Isn't 
that a challenge to the imagination? Here 
we are, a country noted for our ability to sell 
anything. Should good food then be so hard 
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to tell hen there is the need, and we have 
the money to buy? 

The Secerrary. And that brings up an- 
other thought to keep in mind, Our sur- 
pluses may be only temporary. 

Our population experts predict that in an- 
Other 10 or 15 years we'll need all our agri- 
cultural production. For the long pull cer- 
tainly the future of agriculture is most 
bright. 

The Vice PresmeNnT. So it is only in this 
interim period that we're faced with this 
surplus problem. My hope is that in trying 
to solve it, that we do not get ourselves in a 
straitjacket, all wound up in a maze of 
bureaucratic controls where the Government 
must come out on farms to tell farmers what 
they can raise and what they can sell. Or 
another danger * * * that we ride blindly 
on to an inevitable clash between town and 
country—something that would hurt agri- 
culture for a long, long time. 

Some Members of Congress have said: 
“Let's extend these high rigid supports, just 
1 more year.” ; 

My friends, in all honesty I must say that 
We're in this mess because we've refused to 
face the facts. For the last few years we've 
been extending these high rigid supports for 
Just 1 or 2 more years. But for the adminis- 
tration or the Congress to support continu- 
ance of a program which will pile up sur- 
Pluses and result inevitably in the destruc- 
tion of millions of dollars worth of food 
would be the height of irresponsibility. 

The Secretary. I would like to say, Mr. 
Vice President, that many farmers have been 
led to believe that this administration is 
proposing sweeping changes which would cut 
farm income. That is not true. These pro- 
bosals were developed for sound farmer- 
Operated programs to safeguard agriculture 
Without regimentation. A sound method for 
shifting patterns of production without loss 
of the basic protections to which agriculture 
is entitled. A program that would permit us 
to do the right thing at the right time. 

In short, this is a moderate course—a sys- 
tem of fiexible price supports which both 
Republicans and Democrats in Congress 
agreed was a good thing in 1948. 

The Vice PRESIDENT., And how well I re- 
member that, Mr. Secretary. The adminis- 
tration’s farm is based on the same 
principles as the bipartisan legislation of 
1948-49—a program that both Democrats 
and Republicans endorsed in their political 
Platforms. A program supported by every 
major farm organization in the country. A 
Program approved by overwhelming majori- 
ties of both parties in Congress. 

The Secretary. It is interesting, Mr. Vice 
President, that our very detailed studies of 
last year have developed the same basic con- 
clusions reached by Congress 6 years ago. 
And now this whole question is again up to 
Congress. Actually, I believe we would have 
& better farm program, after January 1, with 
no new legislation at all, rather than with an 
extension of 90-percent supports. This, 
however, would strip farmers of some of the 
Protections contained in the administration 
Plan, We don't want that to happen. The 
farm surplus situation is too serious. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. I agree with you com- 
Pletely, Mr. Secretary. It 1s so critical that 
We must deal with it now. And, in conclu- 
sion, I would like to repeat these few words 
from the President's recent report to the Na- 
tion. He said: “Many have told me that it 
Would not be good politics to attempt solu- 
tion of the farm problem during an election 
year. The sensible thing to do, I have been 
told over and over, was to close my eyes to 
the damage the present farm program does 
to our farmers and the rest of our people and 
do this job of correction next year. 

“Now, I want to make this one point clear. 

“In this matter I am completely unmoved 
by arguments as to what constitutes good or 
Winning politics, And may I remark that 
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though I have not been in this political busi- 
ness very long, I know that what is right for 
America ts politically right.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I believe we are 
fortunate that we have a President who has 
the courage to do this Job now. Does the 
rest of America? I am confident that the 
answer given by the American people through 
their Representatives in Congress will be 
Fes and that the President's program will 
be approved. 


Salute to New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the current 
issue of the Iron Age. 

The recognized importance of New 
England's metal-working firms to the 
United States economy recently com- 
pelled editors of the Iron Age to take a 
close look at the many advantages that 
attend the location of a new plant in the 
New England States. The results of 
their findings are reported in the follow- 
ing special study, Salute to New England, 
which appears in the Iron Age, the na- 
tional metalworking weekly: 

New England is undergoing an industrial 
transition, with metalworking emerging as 
the backbone of the economy, according to 
the Iron Age, national metalworking weekly. 

This is one of the major conclusions drawn 
from an extensive study of the six-State area 
by the publication. The study is to be pub- 
lished June 24. 

Changes in the region's manufacturing 
employment have been dominated by con- 
tractions in soft goods (largely textiles) and 
more than offsetting expansion in metal- 
working (hard goods). This is especially 
true since 1947. 

What keeps New England an eminently 
going concern is its 24,000 manufacturing 
plants—up 50 percent in number since 1939— 
its million and a half industrial workers, and 
its $4 billion manufacturing payroll. 

With 2 percent of the country’s area and 
6 percent of its population, New England has 
nearly 10 percent of its manufacturing em- 
ployment. In its vast complex of manufac- 
turing activities metalworking is dominant, 
accounting for 44 percent of the region's 
total manufacturing employment. 

At the end of the first quarter of 1954 
metalworking employment stood at 640,300— 
about 314 times the employment figure of 
New England's textile industries, for genera- 
tions the area's economic mainstay. 

And in 1954, for the first time in a century, 
a single segment of New England metalwork- 
ing toppled textiles from tts position as the 
region's largest single employer. In March 
employment of 182,000 in nonelectrical ma- 
chinery led all manufacturing Industries in 
the area, 

A penetrating analysis of the area's re- 
search shows that New England's research 
facilities top the Nation. This 18 a vital as- 
set to industry. But manufacturers are not 
yet taking full advantage of available re- 
search facilities outside their own companies. 
And their own research should be ralsed to 
improve their competitive position. 

In response to a survey by the Iron Age, 
New England machine-tool builders over- 
whelmingly testified that the area is a good 
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location for their plants. Over 75 percent of 
them have recently achieved new tool de- 
velopments, and over 65 percent have di- 
versiied their business by manufacturing 
something other than machine tools, 
Freight advantage of producers in other areas 
is not a serious problem with most New Eng- 
land machine tool builders: Reason most 
often given is quality of their products re- 
sulting from high skills of labor. 

The most precious resource of New Eng- 
land is its people. The skills of generations 
have built a reputation for quality goods. 
And the skillful, well educated, stable work- 
force is today the area's strongest lure for 
industry. 

About 13 percent of the resources of all 
United States financial institutions are in 
New England. In addition the area has 
pioneered in State and community develop- 
ment corporations, which have boosted in- 
dustry expansion. 

Special opportunities for industry are to 
be found in electronics, electrical machinery, 
medical equipment, special machinery, in- 
struments, chemicals, plastics, cement, paper. 

Heart of the Nation's brass mill industry 
is still in the Naugatuck Valley where it 
started in 1802. About 42 percent of United 
States brass-mill production takes place in 
New England plants. 

Statistics in the study verify New Eng- 
land's industrial leadership and high stand- 
ard of living. They show that New England- 
ers depend more heavily on manufacturing, 
that they earn more, spent more and save 
more than the average of all Americans. 

New all-time records are being set in con- 
tract construction, indicating present growth 
and faith in the future of New England. 


What’s Happened to Independence Day? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission approved by the House, 
I am including an interesting editorial 
entitled What's Happened to Independ- 
ence Day?” This editorial is written 
by a distinguished American, a well- 
known author, and editorial writer, Wil- 
liam L. White. He is editor of the Em- 
poria (Kans.) Gazette. I am pleased to 
submit this editorial which, in my judg- 
ment, contains material that is food for 
thought, especially at a time when con- 
sideration is being given to the celebra- 
tion or commemoration of Independence 


What was Washington's army like? Icould 
not have seen it, But I can quote someone 
who did. 


The year was 1924, the Fourth of July, and 
the little old lady sitting with me on the 
porch of her home in Emporia, Kans., was my 
grandmother, then in her middle 90's, and 
living largely in her past, rather than with 
us In the comfortable Coolidge administra- 
tion. 

A firecracker down the block reminded her 
that in her childhood there had been none, 
nor even any Fourth of July picnics. Instead, 
all gathered on the green of her New York 
State village in their Sunday best, the little 
girls in starched white, to hear the Dec- 
laration read by one of the old soldiers, in 
his cracked, reedy voice. But when she was 
about 10 years old, the last of them died, 
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After that, the Declaration was read by one 
of the younger veterans of that second war, 

Now, this was confusing. An old soldier 
to me was a Civil War veteran, Even in 1924, 
a few of them, then in their upper 70's, had 
ridden that morning in carefully polished 
sedans at the head of our Emporla Fourth 
of July parade. 

Yet, thelr war (I knew) had been fought 
when my grandmother (born in 1830) was a 
grown woman. When she was & child, most 
of our old soldiers were yet unborn. So—— 

“Which old soldiers were they, Grand- 
mother, when you were 10 years old?” 

My grandmother never had thought I was 
very bright. Now she looked at me sharply. 

“Why, the men who had fought under 
General Washington—who else? And from 
the way they read the Declaration, we could 
see that they were still angry at the things 
King George had done, and wanted us, in 
our time, to understand why they had to take 
up arms against him, Then, when the read- 
ing was finished, one of the younger veterans 
from that second war (this could only be 
1812: The Mexican War was yet unfought) 
would touch tinder to the cannon. And we 
children would always stop up our ears for 
the terrible nolse it made. But in those 
times, we had no firecrackers. They came 
much later.” 

Nor in 1840, when Grandmother was 10, did 
they have any Fourth of July traffic jams, 
nor any toll of holiday drownings at beaches, 
Yet, they had something which is missing 
today. They could hear George Washing- 
ton’s men recite, with great earnestness, 
that document which had sent them forth 
with muskets to make us free, Bunker Hill, 
Valley Forge, and Yorktown were, in my 
grandmother's childhood, no farther back in 
time than are Manila Bay and San Juan Hill 
from today's children. Small wonder that 
she always respectfully called it Independ- 
ence Day and never the Fourth of July. 
Would you call Christmas the Twenty-üfth 
of December? 

In losing her respect, we may have lost 
Much else. Take even that Declaration 
that they reverently read—pick it up out of 
the swamp of sun-tan lotion, holiday hot 
dogs, and hamburger catsup into which we 
have let it sink. Here is prose from the pen 
of Thomas Jefferson, as edited by Franklin 
and Adams—measured words which, in state- 
ly beauty, are worthy to rank with the 
Apostles’ Creed. Here are noble English plus 
high reasoning, fused by the heat of stern 
times into a litany of freedom. 

Time was when, if a schoolboy knew those 
words by heart, it was held to be alj the 
sociology he needed. They still say more, 
and say it with far more beauty, than shelves 
of texts on government. Yet, of today's 
schoolboys, how many can repeat even all of 
its opening sentence? 

Likewise with our flag. All those old vet- 
erans of General Washington's Army had 
been born under another, and had then 
watched the birth of their own. They re- 
membered when their own Continental Con- 
gress had first designed it; when some Phila- 
deiphia woman had stitched up the first true 
copy of it; they had then fought behind it, 
and, now that they could live in freedom 
under it, they handled it, on Independence 
Day, with more loving pride than had it 
been gold brocade, - 

In those days, there was no American 
home, however humble, that could not scrape 
together the silver and coppers to buy a flag 

to fly on Independence Day. How many flags 
will you see, draped across the picture win- 
dows of today's modern homes on our Fourth 
of July? And, if the old flag is now a little 
out of style, what does this mean? 

Aren't we something? For any 
faith (elther in religion or in freedom) can 
endure only so long as it honors its martyrs, 
respects its symbols, and remembers its 
creed, Small wonder that those who would 
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destroy our freedom begin by mocking its 
symbois and creed as flag-waving Fourth of 
July oratory.” ‘Yet, if we heed that mockery, 
forget our past, and dishonor that litany 
of freedom which meant so much (as my 
grandmother remembered) to General Wash- 
ington’s earnest veterans, what can America 
hope to become, other than a formless mob, 
shambling listlessly after pleasure on what 
was once honored as “Independence Day?” 

For the men who fought under, that earli- 
est general (who now looks out at us from 
Gilbert Stuart's portrait—keen-eyed, stern 
of jaw, and firm of mouth), the Declaration 
was freedom's holy litany, and Independence 
Day as solemn a time as Good Friday or 
Easter. 

Dare we let them mean less? 


Our National Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, I wish to present here- 
with an address by Adm. Arthur Rad- 
ford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, before the national convention of 
the American Red Cross, Los Angeles, 
Calif., on June 16,1954. IT have read this 
speech with interest and feel it will be 
Similarly read by all: 

COLLECTIVE ACTION IN ASIA 


(Address by Adm. Arthur Radford, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff) 


Mr. Harriman, members and friends of the 
American Red Cross, it warms my heart to 
come before this assembly, and thank you in 
person for your splendid contribution on be- 
half of the welfare of our Armed Forces, 
Undoubtedly, one of the major contributions 
to our Armed Forces welfare, both in World 
War II and since, has been that of the Red 
Cross, 

As you realize, a military commander al- 
ways is sensitive to the well-being of his 
command. That is part of his business and 
he lives with it. For many years now, and 
in particular for the past 12 years, I have 
been trying to thank the American Red 
Cross, and to tell them how grateful I am 
for their work with the soldiers, sallors, air- 
men, and marines in my commands, 

Unfortunately, the mere expression of 
thanks cannot convey all the depth and 
meaning I intend. I am confident that this 
feeling of gratitude is one which I share with 
many fellow countrymen. The Red Cross 
has done much for the good of the Armod 
Forces and for the good of the country. 

At the Government rally in February for 
this year’s Red Cross campaign, I sald: "This 
is a reflection of one of America’s strongest 
traditions * * * the tradition of community 
teamwork.” I say it again here because to- 
night I would like to emphasize the impor- 
tance of teamwork and collective action in 
our national-security affairs, 

Teamwork is essential. Among freemen 
it should be a universal rule of conduct. It 
has never been more important than it is 
today. I hope that we will always work for 
it and endeavor to achieve it to a greater and 
greater degree, 

So grave are today’s events, however, that 
all of us should strive to understand them 
and, if possible, determine their significance 
for our national security, our freedom, and 
our future life, Are the borders of free na- 
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tions fortified with determination and reso- 
lution, or can those borders be erased by the 
floodwaters of an international despotism 
which wash in upon us to submerge whole 
countries at a time? 

COMMUNIST MENACE 


At the beginning of this year President 
Eisenhower warned in his state of the Union 
message that “American freedom is threat- 
ened so long as the world Communist con- 
spiracy exists in Its present scope, power, and 
hostility.” 

Today the threat seems even more intense. 
There is no need to deal in vagaries and 
ambiguitics about it. In essence we are 
confronted with the diabolical enmity of 
international communism, supported by the 
power position of the men in the Kremlin, 

In certain respects, the Soviet leaders en- 
joy a competitive advantage. For example, 
through repression they can speak with a 
single volce. They can control natural re- 
sources, mobilize manpower, adjust finances, 
and promote conspiracy. Within wide lim- 
its, they can marshal great amounts of poll- 
tical and psychological pressure, or great 
military power, by squeezing it out of the 
masses under thelr domination, 

In addition, they can continue to create 
situations which pose to us courses of ac- 
tions, all of which are unpleasant, or which 
have definite disadvantages for us. They are 
expert at creating and exploiting issues and 
conducting cold war. The threat is not a 
short-term threat, nor is it exclusively a 
military threat, 

The military aspects of the Communist 
threat are the most easily recognized and 
the most accessible, We know that the So- 
viets have military strength, great natural 
resources, and a powerful industry. We 
know that the Red forces are aggressive and 
that they can attack in any direction. They 
can and do conduct aggression by proxy—as 
in Greece and in Korea—utilizing the forces 
of some satellite suffering Soviet domination. 
And, what is of grave concern to all, the So- 
viets now have nuclear and thermonuclear 
devices. 

But the other Communists threats to peace 
and freedom are not always so easily recog- 
nized, nor so readily understood. These are 
the sinister and devious operations in the 
political, economic, scientific, psychological, 
and spiritual flelds of human endeavor. In 
many ways, these other threats are the more 
dangerous. They are war by means of di- 
plomacy, money, ideas, sabotage, subversion, 
and politics. 

Within the short space of 15 years, com- 
munism has amassed under its control five 
times its population prior to World War II. 
and millions of square- miles of land com- 
plete with resources. Whole countries have 
been dragged behind the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains. 

There is a lesson for us here, The lesson 
is this: In a world menaced by power-hungry 
aggressors, there are certain positions and 
issues which free nations must show them- 
selves willing to defend with firm measures; 
diplomatic measures where possible, and 
military measures if necessary when all 
others have failed. 

ASIA 


At this moment, the Immediate target of 
Communist aggressor forces is Asia, Specifi- 
cally it is southeast Asia, but their objective 
encompasses the whole of the Far East, The 
fight is now in Indochina, Who Is there to 
say that it will not be in Thailand noxt—and 
then perhaps in some other country? 

Asia is much more than an area of far- 
away places with strange sounding names. 
It is the world’s greatest land mass, and the 
world’s greatest congestion of population. 
Potentially, it ls the world’s greatest source 
of raw materials, Unfortunately, it is cur- 
rently the world’s most explosive area, 

In Asia, as elsewhere, Communists are 
operating according to their worldwide 
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scheme of international imperialism and the 
colonialism which it embodies. First, there 
was intrigue, subversion, and infiltration, 
Then there were the Red Chinese forces at- 
tacking their Chinese brothers of Nationalist 
China. Next, there were the North Korean 
forces invading and attacking their Asiatic 
brothers in South Korea. Now there are the 
Red-controlled Viet Minh forces of Ho Chi 
Minh, aided and abetted by Red China's 
support, attacking to seize and dominate the 
states of Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam. The 
pattern is: Aggression on the installment 
pian. 

Red China obviously is empire-bound, 
seeking not so much an Asia for Asiatics as 
they claim, but seeking instead what might 
be called a Red Asia for Asiatic Reds. They 
want all of Asia incorporated into a Red 
Asia, one that is a basic part of the long- 
term Communist dream of one big Red 
world. 

Southeast Asia has significant military and 
strategic Importance. It has naval and air 
bases. It is both a source cf raw materials 
and an important market. It is astride the 
best sea and air routes between the Pacific 
and south Asia, and it is the gateway to 
south Asia and Indonesia, 

In my view, Communist contro! of south- 
east Asia would constitute a security threat 
to India, Australia and New Zealand, the 
Philippinés, Japan and indeed to the entire 
western Pacific area, including the offshore 
island chain from Japan on the north 
through Indonesia on the south. Its reper- 
cussions on situations in other parts of the 
world, including Europe, would be almost 
beyond calculation. 

NATIONAL SECURITY PLANNING 


Today's conflicts and strifes, of course, are 
not always military. Communists are adept 
at waging war with words of diplomacy, with 
economics of production and resources; and 
with attacks on our social, educational, in- 
dustrial and spiritual institutions. To 
counter them all, it is dificult at best to 
know which actions should be adopted, and 
when they should be taken, 

The key to all our military planning is 
found in our national policy. Under our 
system of government, the national policy 
decisions are made by the civilian heads of 
our Government. This is wise and as it 
should be. It is traditional and in keeping 
with what Presdent Eisenhower has referred 
to as “the necessary and wise subordination 
of the military to civil power.” 

Basically, national policy is determined 
and set forth by the President and his Na- 
tional Security Council. It is the function 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to advise the 
President, the National Security Council and 
the Secretary of Defense on military matters. 
Accordingly, the Joint Chiefs of Staff develop 
and recommend the military strategy, and 
the military implementing actions necessary 
to carry out national policy. 

In other words, the country looks to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to see that the military 
Plans of the United States are prepared to 
meet the challenge of an enemy. These plans 
must provide for the coordinated action by 
each of our armed services, and take advan- 
tage of the capabilities of them all. While 
such plans are based primarily on military 
factors, they must also take into account 
a wide range of political and economic fac- 
tors and must consider the most advanced 
developments in modern science. 

We have seen mankind wring from science 
some amazing technological advances. We 
have witnessed generations of scientific de- 
velopments compressed into something less 
than a decade, As a result, the age-old mili- 
tary barriers of time and space, and oceans, 
and ice-caps, have been wiped out in many 
respects, 

Accordingly, all nations live in a smaller 
World by the scales of time and distance, 
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They are more vulnerable to their enemies, 
and more accessible to their friends. Yet, the 
world seems further apart in social and politi- 
cal concepts than ever. It is most unfortu- 
nate that divergences and conflicts between 
nations have not been reduced materially. 

It is true that today we live in a nuclear 
age. This too has special meaning. It 
means the evolution of atomic plenty and 
mammoth destructive power, and it also 
means the evolution of atomic power for 
peace. Either way, and both ways, it stag- 
gers one’s imagination. It must be taken 
into account in our national security plan- 
ning. 

It is my personal belief that developments 
in the nuclear field can be a great power for 
the good of mankind if the peoples of the 
world so will it. Nuclear power can be the 
servant of man, and a service to peoples 
everywhere. Given half a chance, it can be 
used to protect life, instead of just destroy- 
ing it. 

COLLECTIVE ACTION 

Under present-day circumstances, with the 
advent of this nuclear power, with aircraft 
faster than sound, and in the face of con- 
tinuous Communist encroachments upon 
other nations, the situation is theateningly 
serious. The stakes are high. Shall man- 
kind be free, or shall he be enslaved? 

A problem having thus been stated, you 
have the right to ask for a solution. Ac- 
tually, indicated in my opening remarks my 
own recommendation: namely, teamwork—a 
greater amount of effective teamwork and 
resolute collective action. Collectively, we 
can make this a better world in which to 
live. 

By pooling our resources—material, hu- 
man, and moral—we present a united front. 
While there must be certain enlightened 
limitations on the extent to which any na- 
tion contributes material and human re- 
sources, there are no limitations on the 
etxent of its moral contribution. Regard- 
less of a nation’s size, each should be 
expected to contribute to collective action 
against an aggressor, 100 percent of its 
moral strength. 

Of course, free nations can be, and often 
are, diverse in their approach to today's 
tight, tense world problems. Not all of us 
view the world In the same light, or through 
the same eyes, We speak with multiple and 
varied voices in formulating our opposition 
to communism, This makes it possible for 
Communists to continue their efforts to 
create disunity, and thereby to attempt to 
weaken us. 

Even so, the free nations are bound to- 
gether by common ideals and objectives. 
For example, all of us are concerned with the 
protection and preservation of freedom. 
Thus, we have a common p : to meet a 
common threat of annihilation. Whether we 
realize it or not, the national security prob- 
lems of one are the concern of all. To- 
gether, we face a dictatorship which has no 
time limit for the accomplishment of its 
objectives, and which needs no logic or rea- 
son or moral purpose to guide its actions. 
Thus, the need for collective cooperation 
should be apparent. 

Traditionally, the United States has re- 
jected the role of an aggressor. Characteris- 
tically, our military organization is called the 
Department of Defense, not a department of 
aggression, not even a department of war. 
And within the framework of freedom, our 
military purpose is not to wage war, but 
rather it is to deter aggression and to pre- 
vent war. When we talk about war, we do 
sgo because we hate it, and do not want it. 
What we really want is peace and security; 
and our effort for peace and our effort for de- 
fense are mutually complementary. 

Basically, all free nations share this same 
purpose. As has been stated by our Secre- 
tary of State, national security will not be 
achieved in isolation. Militarily, most free 
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nations recognize this. Security can best 
acquired by steady cooperation, one with the 
other, each group with its neighbors. 

This requires a common devotion to the 
principles of a free system, It requires a 
common determination to cooperate unre- 
servedly in working for it. Knowing that a 
self-imposed military inferiority is an in- 
vitation to aggression, it requires us to col- 
lectively maintain our military strength in- 
definitely over the long-term future. We 
must keep our determination and our resolu- 
tion to haye that strength which is able to 
counter effectively against any aggression, 

Perhaps you have noted the emphasis I 
give to the qualities among nations of “de- 
termination” and “resolution.” These two 
ingredients are manifestly essential to a 
successful and secure community. Yet you 
cannot buy them on the open market, or 
serve them on a silver tray. Instead, these 
qualities must come from within the hearts 
and minds of peoples themselves, 

Up to a certain point, every nation has 
certain choices in the actions which it can 
use to preserve its way of life. Demos- 
thenes spoke of this three centuries before 
Christ. It was 348 B. C. and Philip of Mace- 
don had just seized and destroyed the city- 
state of Olynthus as part of his plan for 
the domination of Greece, when Demos- 
thenes said: 

“It is shameful to say afterwards, Who 
would have thought that this could happen? 
We really ought to have done this or that, 
and not done the other.“ The people of 
Olynthus could mention plenty of things 
today which if they had foreseen in the past, 
would have saved them from destruction. 
So could all the other peoples who have been 
eliminated. But what is the use? While 
the boat is undamaged, then is the time for 
sailor and helmsman and all on board to 
show unceasing vigilance and prevent any- 
one from upsetting it, either purposely or 
accidentally. But when the sea has over- 
whelmed it, all effort is in vain.” 

This seems like good advice. Who would 
have thought that in the short space of 15 
years, Central Europe would be divided, 
China would have become Communist, and 
Red forces would invade the Republic of 
Korea, and now Laos and Cambodia? Where 
will the floodwaters of Communist colonial- 
ism be stopped? We can, and undoubtedly 
shall, hope for the best; but at the same 
time, we must keep ourselves prepared for 
something much less—perhaps for even 
the worst. 

Certainly this is not the time for free na- 
tions to do nothing. Nor should we go jogg- 
ing along, just hoping for something better 
to turn up. It is true that the negative al- 
ways seems an easier path, since it holds 
that nothing should be done. But dificul- 
ties sometimes will fade away when con- 
fronted with positive action. 

As for the perils which now confront free 
Asian and southwest Pacific nations, their 
military situation could be improved mate- 
rially by an effective southeast Asia collec- 
tive security arrangement. Positive collec- 
tive actions by countries which have vital 
interests in that area would help prevent 
further Communist empire building in that 
part of the world. Such actions would help 
pave the way for building that peaceful world 
which is the aim of free societies everywhere. 

United States foreign policy is determined 
by the recognized national authorities on 
foreign policy. These authorities have stated 
and restated that a Communist southeast 
Asia would be à grave threat to many; that 
it should not be passively accepted, but met 
by unity of will and, if need be, unity of 
action, Whatever policy our Nation's recog- 
nized authorities announce, the military 
will support, as always. 

Today, “the ramparts we watch” encircle 
the globe in the form of treaties and mutua) 
defense arrangements, By these arrange- 
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ments, free nations demonstrate their global 
concern for their vital interests, and the 
conclusiveness with which the issue between 
tyranny and freedom has at last been joined. 
We shall not find the pathways to peace 
by retreating from danger. Danger must be 
faced boldly, courageously and unitedly be- 
fore it explodes into a world conflagration. 
Resolute collective action and determined 
teamwork can bring us through our present 
perils. With such teamwork and eternal 
vigilance, our way of life, our standard of 
living and hopes for the future can surely 
continue strong, free, and unafraid. 


Reserve Board Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the June 23, 1954, issue of the New 
York Times should be of interest to our 
colleagues and especially to the members 
of the Banking and Currency Committee: 

RESERVE Boarp POLICY 

The Federal Reserve Board has just taken 
a fresh step to implement its stated policy 
of maintaining s condition of “active ease” 
in the money market. It has announced a 
general reduction in the percentages of re- 
serves that member banks of the system 
must maintain against thelr demand and 
time deposits. The schedule, which will go 
into effect gradually, calls for these changes 
in requirements against demand deposits: 
New York and Chicago banks from 22 per- 
cent to 20 percent; Reserve city banks (banks 
in most other large cities) 19 percent to 18 
percent, and country banks (noncity mem- 
ber banks) from 13 percent to 12 percent. 
In the case of time deposits the proposed re- 
duction, from 6 percent to 5 percent, is uni- 
form for all banks. 

It is estimated that the Reserve Board's 
action will have the effect of releasing some 
$1,555,000,000 in cash reserve. This increase 
in reserve is sufficient, it is further estimated, 
to provide for a potential $9 billion expan- 
sion of loans and investments “as the econ- 
omy enters the season of rising credit needs.” 
Among the demands facing the money mar- 
ket in the second half of the year will be 
Treasury borrowing amounting to about $10 
billions. In addition, this is the time of year 
when private concerns and individuals also 
step up their borrowing to finance the mar- 
keting of crops and to bulld up inventories 
in preparation for the fall and holiday trade. 

There are two questions that the inquir- 
ing reader might be inclined to ask about 


this latest move on the part of the Reserve | 


Board. One of these is: Since the same re- 
sult (increasing bank reserves) could be 
achieved by the use of open market opera- 
tions (the purchase by the Reserve of Goy- 
ernment securities) why did it elect the 
method it used? The other is: Why the dif- 
ferential of 1 percent between the reduc- 
tion in required reserves for New York and 
Chicago banks as against the other banks? 

The Reserve Board, of course, doesn’t vol- 


to the first question. One is that, with Re- 
serve holdings of Governments already of a 
general magnitude of $25 billions, the Re- 
serve might wish to avoid adding unneces- 
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sarily to its portfolio. As for the narrow- 
ing of the spread between the Chicago-New 
York bank requirements and that of other 
member banks, this, one suspects, is evi- 
dence of a facing up to the fact that great 
changes have occurred in the Nation's bank- 
ing structure over the years. 

The New York and Chicago banks, arbi- 
trarily classified as central reserve city banks 
in the Reserve Act, have always been com- 
pelled to maintain higher reserves than 
banks in other cities on the theory that they 
were the repositories of the buik of the 
surplus funds of out-of-town banks. It 
seems fair to assume that the present Re- 
serve authorities, who narrowed this dif- 
ferential a year ago from 4 percentage points 
to 3 and have now reduced it to 2, are giv- 
ing recognition at last to what has long 
been an obvious discrimination against the 
New York and Chicago banks. If that as- 
sumption is true, one can only say that it 
is greatly to their credit. 


Military Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 7, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I present a carefully 
prepared letter from Maj. Gen. S. D. 
Sturgis, Jr., Chief of Engineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army. This letter has spe- 
cial reference to certain functions han- 
dled by the Army engineers for another 
branch of the Department of Defense, 
and I think it should be read by every 
Member of Congress. The letter is as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 

OFFICE or THE CHIEF or ENGINEERS, 

Washington, June 25, 1954. 
Hon. Overton Brooxs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Brooxs: I have just read the 
testimony given at hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 83d Congress, 2d session, on H. R. 
8726, “A bill to authorize certain construc- 
tion in military and naval installations, and 
for other purposes.” 

4437 through 4442 thereof contain a 
discussion between members of the commit- 
tee and Maj. Gen. Lee B. Washbourne, repre- 
senting the Department of the Air Force, 
on the Government costs incurred by the 
Corps of Engineers as the major construc- 
tion agent in the prosecution of the Depart- 
ment of the Alr Force public-works program. 

I feel that it is extremely important for 
you, a long-time supporter and stanch friend 
of the Corps of Engineers, to be given the 
facts in the matter of Government costs. 

I am particularly disturbed over the pos- 
sibility that some of the members may not 
have been afforded a completely clear under- 
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Department of the Army, both at depart- 
mental level and in the field. The Depart- 
ment of the Army budgets for its depart- 
mental organization, for the pay of the Army, 
and for the management and direction of the 
Air Force's design and construction provided 
under the common-servicing principle by 
the Department of the Army and the Office 
of the Chief of Engineers in Washington. 
This is not to say that these services are 
free of cost,“ for obviously there is cost; 
but they are free of “charge” against the Air 
Force, because the Department of Defense, 
following the mandate of the. Congress in 
the Unification Act, has assigned the respon- 
sibility for providing these supporting func- 
tions, among others, to the Department of 
the Army and the Corps of Engineers. These 
responsibilities, therefore, are legally part 
and parcel of our mission to the same extent 
as any other Job assigned to the Corps of 
Engineers. 

The situation is different with respect 
to the actual projects in the field, where 
the work is done under the cross-servicing 
principle; but here again there still is no 
fee charged against the Air Force for design 
and construction of a project or for the pro- 
curement of real estate. With the exception 
of the pay of the officers In charge of con- 
struction, which is paid from appropriations 
for the pay of the Army, the Alr Force budg- 
ets for their projects and provides the 
money with which we accomplish them. 
Certainly it costs to do these things, but 
we do not charge a fee for our services. The 
procedure, in effect, is this: The Air Force 
says to us, “We want certain facilities in s 
certain place at a certain time; here is the 
money; under the law and the regulations 
of the Department of Defense, the Corps of 
Engineers is responsible for doing this for 
us upon request; it Is your job.“ 

When we receive such a directive from the 
Air Force, it then becomes my responsibility 
to provide what the Air Force has ordered, 
with the same dispatch and economy as any- 
thing ordered by the Department of the 
Army or any department of our Government 
to which the services of the Corps of Engi- 
neers have been or might be made available. 
Adverting to a remark on page 4441 of the 
record of the hearings, the Corps of Engi- 
neers does not use another man's money a 
little more freely than their own.” We have 
mo money of our own. All of the moneys 
made avallable to us are public funds, re- 
gardiess of the agency which defended the 
requirements before the Congress, and it is 
my purpose now, as it has been the purpose 
of each of my predecessors throughout the 
179 years of the Corps of Engineers’ dedi- 
cation to the public service, to expend these 
funds judiciously. 

In the light of the foregoing, I am par- 
ticularly distressed to observe the question- 
ing on that same page 4441, which leaves 
the Impression that the Corps of Engineers 
receives a 6-percent fee on the acquisition 
cost of land and therefore would have no 
interest In what the land cost; and on page 
4438, where it is implied that the Corps of 
Engineers takes money as reimbursement, 
or as an indirect appropriation, out of Air 
Force funds, It is only fair, I belleve you 
will agree, to admit that construction costs 
money; but to ascribe wrong to an action 
merely because it is based on national policy 
which is different from tradition, in the 
absence of other reason, is not supportable. 
The very point of reimbursement for divided 
utilization of individuals which was pressed 
in the questioning, illustrates one type of 
situation which is a basis of savings, that 
is, the use of the limited numbers of special- 
ists available, on more than one 
As you know, it is fundamental with the 
Corps of Engineers to utilize by transfer, re- 
assignment and division of duties, the serv- 
ices of all of our responsible people so that 
the greatest benefits to the Government may 
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be derived without duplication of organ- 
izations, 

For your convenience I have had the fol- 
lowing summary prepared which will permit 
a comparison of the costs of performing Alr 
Force projects with the costs of performing 
all military construction work completed 
by the Corps of Engineers in the Continental 
United States during fiscal year 1953; 
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Again, for emphasis, these are not fees 
charged, but costs of doing the work. This 
Summary shows that the 6-percent figure for 
Air Force projects is less than the figure for 
all military-construction projects performed 
by the Corps of Engineers. The summary 
also shows that the costs which we incur 
in administering construction contracts are 
not limited to those which are commonly 
called burden or overhead. The greater por- 
tion is required by the engineering work 
which is necessary in designing the jobs fc- 
cording to the requirements of the using 
agency, and the supervisory and inspection 
work which is necessary to make sure that 
the contractor adheres to the plans and 
Specifications. These are things that are a 
definite part of the construction costs even 
though they may be incurred by our own 
forces rather than a contractor. This leaves 
an extremely small percentage of 2 percent 
for overhead costs, which you will under- 
Stand naturally fluctuates depending upon 
the volume of work. I am constantly seek- 
ing every feasible means and exerting every 
reasonable pressure to reduce overhead costs 
even further. 

I inclose a copy of a recent letter from Mr. 
John M. Ferry, Special Assistant for Instal- 
lations to the Secretary of the Air Force, 
Which indicates Air Force understanding end 
accord on the engineering costs for Air Force 
construction refiected in the foregoing 
figures. 

The record of the hearings also contains 
Teferences to the possibility of the Air Force 
being authorized to perform its own engi- 
neering and construction. It is understand- 
able that the Department of the Air Force 
Might wish to direct and supervise its own 
construction. However, the disadvantages to 
the Department of Defense and to the Na- 
tion as a whole would far outweigh any 
Selfish advantages to be derived from such 
A scheme. The principles of common servic- 
ing and cross servicing, which are based on 
the national policy, are applied by the De- 
Partment of Defense in many areas. For 
example, the Tactical Alr Command, as one 
Of the major commands of the United States 
Air Force, furnishes tactical support to Army 
round units, just as the Department of the 
Army with its Corps of Engineers furnishes 
Construction support to the Air Force, not 
Only building airbases but all the installa- 
tions on the line of communications from 
the ports to the forward airbases and Army 
frontline units: Surely, it is unthinkable 
that there be 2 separate construction forces 
to build 2 pipelines, 1 for the Air Force and 

for the Army, 2 railroad systems, 2 road 
nets, 2 ration depots, and the like. As you 
no doubt are aware, the very creation of a 
Separate Air Force was based on the con- 
Slderation that there would not be such 
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logistic duplication, exorbitantly and need- 
lessly adding to cost and to demand for our 
limited engineering skills and manpower. 

The Department of the Army and the 
Corps of Engineers have wholeheartedly and 
unwayeringly supported the principles of 
common and cross servicing since their in- 
ception, and will continue to support them 
in the interest of the Nations economy. 

The foregoing information is made avail- 
able to you for such use as you may desire. 
Knowing your long support of unification of 
the Armed Forces, I feel confident that you 
will accept this letter in the spirit in which 
it is written, 

Sincerely, 
8. D. STURGIS, Jr.. 
Major General, USA, 
Chie} oj Engineers. 


Interference in Western Hemisphere 
Affairs by the Soviet Communists 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have some observations to make on this 
resolution from the background of some 
boyhood years spent in Central America. 
I was a schoolboy in a public school in 
Nicaragua when Great Britain had given 
some offense to the dignity of Nicaragua 
and my schoolmates joined in gather- 
ings of older Nicaraguans clamoring for 
war with Great Britain. 

Once an American gunboat had bom- 
barded this Nicaraguan port on the Ca- 
ribbean and I was shown by my Nica- 
raguan schoolmates an old unexploded 
shell that remained from that bombard- 
ment. As a boy I conversed with a mem- 
ber of a distinguished Nicaraguan family 
who as a youth had served in the Nica- 
Yaguan army of liberation under Gen. 
William Walker, who had come to Nica- 
ragua at a time when great financial 
interests in the United States were deal- 
ing unfairly with the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment in payments for the privilege of 
conducting a profitable interoceanic 
trade through the San Juan River from 
the east coast to the promising gold fields 
of California, 

It was at a time in the late years of the 
old century that serious trouble had de- 
veloped between the United States of 
America and Great Britain over Britain's 
claim to sovereignty over the eastern 
coast of Nicaragua. In that crisis my 
father had been sent to Nicaragua as the 
personal representative of President 
Grover Cleveland. As a boy I accom- 
panied him. At the time Great Britain 
was maintaining in royal style in Ja- 
maica King Clarence, reigning sovereign 
of the Carib Indians. Britains claimed 
that the Carib Indians had rightful 
claim to the entire eastern coast of 
Nicaragua. 

When Britain sought to exercise its 
claim of sovereignty through a procla- 
mation issued in the name of Great 
Britain by the Vice Consul at Bluefields, 
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Nicaragua, a gentleman named Hatch, 
Nicaragua responded by arresting Brit- 
ish Vice Consul Hatch and sending him 
in handcuffs to trial at Managua. 
Great Britain's response was the sending 
of warships to Bluefields and a threat- 
ened bombardment. It was then that 
President Grover Cleveland intervened, 
and war with Great Britain was threat- 
ened. At about this time also was the 
matter of Britain’s claim, which she re- 
fused to permit to go to arbitration, to 
certain parts of Venezuela. 

Later there was dispute between Nic- 
aragua and Costa Rica over the bound- 
ary lines, and President Cleveland, on 
request of those Republics, dispatched 
as the arbiter General Alexander, who 
had commanded the Confederate artil- 
Jery at Gettysburg. Among the treas- 
ures of my memories are the recollection 
of my experience as a boy privileged to 
accompany General Alexander, then in 
my boyish eyes so recently after the Civil 
War an outstanding heroic figure, in sur- 
vey of the territory in dispute between 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

All of this was many years ago. Gen- 
eral Zelaya then was President of Nica- 
ragua. The Sacasa family was then as 
now a prominent family in Nicaragua, 
and one of its distinguished members 
was the head of a household at San Juan 
del Norte. I have said that this was 
long ago, but the family lines and the 
traditional sentiments I doubt have 
changed. 

There was then a general feeling 
among Nicaraguan people that the 
United States was a big neighbor with 
a big stick. There was some justifica- 
tion for this feeling. For instance, there 
was the mahogany concession which had 
been extracted in some manner and 
over which a gentleman, as I recall his 
name now, Baker, and I am talking only 
from memory of many years ago, and un- 
der which there was cut down by natives 
and carried away the richness of the ma- 
hogany growths of the eastern coast of 
Nicaragua. Later, and when I had 
grown to the estates of manhood and 
was far removed in years from those 
earlier scenes of my boyhood as a pupil 
in a public school in the free port of 
San Juan del Norte, our country pursued 
a policy of dollar diplomacy. 

Then came President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Of all the great services that 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt ren- 
dered to his country and to the world 
none was of greater value than the build- 
ing of true hemispheric solidarity. The 
United States of America, under his in- 
spiration, ceased to be the big neighbor 
with the big stick. Instead it became in 
the hearts and minds of the people of 
Latin America the big neighbor with the 
big and understanding heart. The 
scars of past eras were effaced. Real and 
enduring hemispheric solidarity was at- 
tained. 

Mr. Speaker, that solidarity is essential 
to our security. I do not know, nor does 
anyone in this Chamber, what the fu- 
ture may have in store in dangers arising 
in other parts of the world, but as long 
as the Americas present a united front 
there are no dangers that we cannot 
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meet with positive assurance of our 
safety. 

Once this solidarity is weakened, or 
exists only in the pretense and not in the 
spirit, our security is jeopardized and our 
future is uncertain. 

The people in the smaller Republics 
are as humanly sensitive as the people in 
our own country. We have no right in 
the United States to interfere in the do- 
mestic affairs of any foreign country, and 
especially is it the part of folly to do 
anything which will occasion the thought 
in the smaller American Republics that 
we are attempting to dictate to them in 
matters which concern them exclusively 
as nationals of those Republics. In my 
committee, Banking and Currency, I ar- 
gued against a provision in certain pro- 
posed legislation that would have given 
to the United States of America the re- 
sponsibility of guaranteeing the stability 
of government in a sister Republic. To 
my mind that amounted to interference 
in the domestic affairs of a sister 
Republic. 

I have read carefully the resolution 
that we are now considering. I am sup- 
porting it for a reason which I wish to 
make clear. If it were a resolution 
praising or condemning the government 
of a sister Republic I should have to 
consider whether that were within our 
rightful domain or whether it were a 
matter within the exclusive determina- 
tion of the people of that nation. But 
this resolution covers something which 
is of concern not only to the United 
States of America but to every country 
and to every government on the Ameri- 
can hemisphere. It is a re-affirmation 
of the Monroe Doctrine. 

The Soviet Government has exercised 
its veto on the proposal to submit an 
American hemispheric question to the 
jurisdiction of a council of the States of 
the American hemisphere. In other 
words the Soviet Government is chal- 
lenging the right of the states of the 
American hemisphere to settle problems 
that concern only the American hemi- 
sphere. The Soviet Government, in 
short, has challenged the Monroe Doc- 
trine. To that challenge there can be 
but one response. 

In December of 1895, when Great 
Britain in the matter of Venezuela had 
openly defied the Monroe Doctrine, 
President Grover Cleveland summoned 
the Congress of the United States into a 
special session. Great Britain then was 
Mistress of the Sea and in a sense ruled 
the world. Yet President Grover Cleve- 
land said in his address to Congress that 
if Great Britain refused to recognize the 
Monroe Doctrine, and I quote his exact 
words: 

It will in my opinion be the duty of the 
United States to resist Great Britain by 
every means in its power as a willful ag- 
gression upon its rights and Interests. 


He continued: 

In making these recommendations I am 
fully alive to the responsibility incurred and 
2 realize all the consequences that may 

ollow. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, let me refer to the 
Monroe Doctrine as defined by President 
Monroe himself. I am quoting now the 
exact words of President Monroe defining 
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the Monroe Doctrine as accepted by 
President Grover Cleveland at the risk 
of war with the then all powerful Great 
Britain: 

We owe it therefore to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on their 
part to extend their system to any portion 
of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace 
and safety. 


At the present time, Mr. Speaker, we 
are waging a cold war. It is a cold war 
between two ideologies. It is a cold war 
that has resulted in the loss of many 
precious American lives in Korea. I do 
not know that cold war is the proper 
term, but that is what it has been called. 
It is a conflict between two systems. 
Certainly it has been and is exactly that. 
Here let me again quote President Mon- 
roe: 

We should consider any attempt * * to 
extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety. 


Mr. Speaker, there can be only one 
answer to the veto of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to a proposition to refer a problem 
exclusively in the jurisdiction of the 
American Republics under our time- 
honored Monroe Doctrine to a jury of the 
American states. I shall support this 
resolution with the reservation that by 
so doing Iam not commiting myself, and 
I am certain that my colleagues do not 
intend so to commit themselves, to any 
interference of any sort or nature in the 
domestic affairs of a sister American 
Republic. K 

The Monroe Doctrine is an essential 
part of American foreign policy. Our 
position today is unchanged from that 
in the days of President Monroe and the 
later days of Grover Cleveland, 


The GI Bill, Signed by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt June 22, 1944, Left Last- 
ing Imprint on the Lives of Millions of 
American Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, because of 
the controversy, which has arisen 
through the ill-advised action of some 
Republican politicians pressuring the 
Veterans’ Administration to “doctor” 
one of its official press releases, I ask 
unanimous consent that the original 
press release involyed in this matter be 
inserted in the Recorp. The Veterans’ 
Administration, through its information 
service, had issued for release in Tues- 
day’s newspapers, June 22, 1954, a state- 
ment regarding the 10th anniversary 
of the GI bill of rights. It very appro- 
priately set out in that release that the 
GI bill of rights was signed into law 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
June 22, 1944. It contained excerpts 
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from the statement made by President 
Roosevelt as he signed the bill in 1944. 

Politics reached a new low when some 
Republican leaders, apparently feeling 
that all Government agencies should now 
be regarded as subsidiaries of the Re- 
publican National Committee, com- 
plained to the Veterans’ Administration 
because it very properly used the name 
of President Roosevelt in its press re- 
lease. This, of course, is another ex- 
ample of how the Republican Party 
would rewrite American history to suit 
their own political objectives. 

However, facts cannot long lay hidden, 
and no amount of pressure from Repub- 
lican politicians can change history or 
rewrite it to suit their own plans. It will 
always be a historic fact that the GI bill 
of rights—the first time veterans were 
so recognized by a grateful country— 
was enacted into law with bipartisan sup- 
port during a Democratic national ad- 
ministration by a Democratic House of 
Representatives and Senate, and that it 
was signed into law by the great Demo- 
cratic President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
10 years ago on June 22, 1944. 

Under leave to do so, I herewith in- 
clude with my remarks the original press 
release issued by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration: 

The GI bill, a law that has left its lasting 
imprint on the lives of millions of veterans 
and on America itself, reached its 10th 
anniversary today. 

The law, signed by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt on June 22, 1944, contained three 
major benefits to help veterans in readjust- 
ment to civilian life. 

One was a program of guaranteed loans 
for homes, farms, and businesses. It still is 
in force. Another, education and training 
at Government expense, is approaching its 
end. The third, readjustment allowances 
for periods of unemployment already has 
faded into history. 

On signing the GI bill in 1944, the Pres- 
ident said, “this law gives emphatic notice to 
the men and women of our Armed Forces 
that the American people do not intend to 
let them down.” 

But veterans have not let down the Amer- 
ican people either, according to statistics re- 
leased today by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Through the GI bill, World War II veter- 
ans have become the best educated group of 
people in the history of the United States. 

Because of their training, they have raised 
their income level to the point where they 
now are paying an extra billion dollars a 
year in income taxes to Uncle Sam. 

At this rate, GI bill-trained veterans alone 
will pay off the entire $15 billion cost of the 
GI education and training program within 
the next 15 years, 

Through the GI loan program, veterans 
have proved themselves to be among the best 
financial risks in the country. 

With the help of GI loans, they have be- 
come America’s largest single group of home 
owners. Therefore, they pay more real- 
estate taxes to States, cities, and counties 
than any other group of equal size. 

During the past 10 years, a total of 3,600,- 
000 veterans—1 out of every 5 men and 
women who served in World War Il—ob- 
tained VA-guaranteed and insured loans 
valued at $23.5 billion. 

The United States Government stands 
behind $12 billion of the amount, in the 
form of VA guaranties and insurance. 

Home loans accounted for the 90 percent 
of all GI bill loans obtained by veterans— 
or 3,300,000 for $22.8 billion. Farm loans 
numbered 66,000 for $256.000,000; business 
loans, 213,000 for $575 million, 
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The average veteran used his GI loan to 
buy a substantial, middle- priced home— 
nelther a crackerbox nor a mansion. 

A recent VA survey disclosed that 60 per- 
cent of GI homebuyers paid between $10,000 
and $15,000 for their homes. Thirty percent 
paid under $10,000; 8 percent, between $15,- 
000 and $20,000; and 2 percent, over $20,000. 

Veterans! record of repayment is un- 
matched, VA said. 

Over the past decade, 650,000 GI loans, 
amounting to $3 billion, have been repaid in 
full. ~~ 

Defaulted loans—on which VA has made 
good the guaranteed portions to private lend- 
ers—number only 32,000, or less than 1 per- 
cent of all loans received by veterans. 

Turning to GI-bill education and training, 
VA revealed that more than 7,800,000 World 
War II veterans—half of all who served dur- 
ing the war—trained under the GI bill over 
the past 10 years. 

Of the total, 2,200,000 attended colleges 
and universities; 3,500,000 went to schools 
below the college level; 1,400,000 took on-the- 
job training; and 700,000 enrolled in insti- 
tutional on-farm training, a combination of 
classroom work and practical experience on 
the farm. 

Included in the below-college total are 
150,000 veterans who were given the chance 
to learn to read and write in accelerated 
grade-schoo] classes for adults. 

America’s veterans have trained for near- 
ly every occupation at which man earns his 
living. As a result, VA said, the GI bill has 
helped fill the Nation's reservoirs of trained 
manpower, dangerously depleted right after 
the war. 

Among the veterans trained were 450,000 
engineers, 180,000 doctors and nurses, 113,- 
000 ‘scientists, 243,000 accountants, 107,000 
lawyers, 36,000 ministers representing all ma- 
jor religious faiths, 17,000 writers and jour- 
nalists. 

Also 438,000 television and radio repair- 
men, 711,000 mechanics, 383,000 construction 
workers, 288,000 metalworkers, 138,000 elec- 
triclans, 83,000 barbers and beauty culturists, 
83,000 policemen and firemen, 45,000 bakers 
and meatcutters, 61,000 printers and type- 
setters, 76,000 dressmakers and tailors, and 
ae of thousands of others in many 

elds. 

The VA cited a number of studies indica- 
ting that the GI bill has helped raise both 
the educational and income levels of veter- 
ans, as well as those of the Nation. 

According to a Census Bureau study, the 
Average male veteran today has completed 
high school and has gone ahead for some 
college. On the other hand, the average 
Male nonveteran, in the same age bracket, 
has been able to finish just a little more than 
2 years of high school. 

One reason for the difference in educa- 
tional achievement, the Census Bureau states, 
“has been the advantage of educational priv- 
Ueges under the GI bill.” 

Another survey, also conducted by the 
Census Bureau, showed that in 1947 the 
Median income of male veterans between 25 
and 34 years of age was only $2,401. That 
same year, the median income of nonveterans 
in the same age group was higher—$2,585. 

Six years later, the median income of vet- 
erans rose 51 percent, to $3,631. Nonveterans’ 
income, over the same period, showed only a 
19 percent increase to $3,065. 

The Census Bureau sald: “The higher in- 
Comes of these veterans may reflect the com- 
bined influence of the increase in work ex- 
Perlence and the higher level of education 
Which veterans have achieved as compared 
with nonveterans.” 


Attributing only part of the increased 
earnings of veterans to the GI bill, those who 
have had GI training will be paying approxi- 
mately $1 billion more each year in Federal 
income tax. Or, within the next 15 years, 
they will have paid for the entire program. 
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VA recalled its experiences in administer- 
ing the GI bill readjustment allowance pro- 
gram for unemployed veterans. 

During the life of the program, VA said, 
nearly 9 million veterans drew allowances 
totaling $3.2 billion for unemployed and 
$600 million for self-employment, during pe- 
riods when self-employed veterans were net- 
ting less than $100 a month. 

Only 900,000 veterans, or 10 percent of the 
total, exhausted their full rights to this 
benefit. 

The average veteran was on the readjust- 
ment allowance rolls for only 6 weeks. 

VA files are filled with case histories of 
veterans who successfully make the leap 
from military to civilian life with the help 
of GI bill benefits. 

In Stephens, Ark., Floyd T, Bryan, ex-Navy 
veteran. obtained a GI business loan from a 
bank so that he could buy a bank in a small 
community where oil had just been struck, 
Since that time, Bryan’s bank has made loans 
to hundreds of other veterans. “They're the 
best business on my books.“ he says. 

In Topeka, Kans., Douglas K. Counsellor, 
former Army Air Force corporal, used two GI 
bill benefits—on-the-Job training and a busi- 
ness loan—to establish a successful auto fab- 
ric business. After completing his training, 
he decided to buy out the firm tn which he 
had trained. He did so with a $4,000 GI 
business loan. 

In New York City, an Army veteran, Floyd 
T. Gould, is now at work at Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratories, performing vital basic 
research in atomic energy. 

Coming out of service in 1946, Gould tried 
working in a laundry; then selling soap from 
laundry to laundry; then studying typing so 
that he could try for a job as a clerk; then 
television repair. None of these was success- 
ful. 

He came to the VA and applied for voca- 
tional counseling, in preparation for enroll- 
ing in training under the GI bill. Counsel- 
ing tests and interviews revealed that Gould 
was excellent college material; furthermore, 
that he had a natural bent for science. So he 
entered college. He won his master's degree 
and is about to acquire his Ph. D., in atomic 
physics, with brilliant grades. Also, because 
of his scholastic record, he was able to ob- 
tain the important research post at Brook- 
haven. 

VA said the 10-year-old GI bill has been a 
program for World War II veterans only, Its 
achievements belong entirely to America’s 
generation of World War II veterans—now 
averaging the middle thirties, with memories 
of wartime years growing a little dimmer as 
each year goes by. 

A new GI bill was enacted in 1952 for vet- 
erans on active duty after June 27, 1950, the 
date of the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, 
This law, too, provides benefits similar to 
those which were obtained in the original 
GI bill—education and training, GI loans, 
unemployment pay. 

But it's too early to measure the accom- 
Plishments of this new GI bill, VA said. 
More time must elapse before its full impact 
on veterans, and on the Nation, can be 
evaluated. 


Whose Tariff Barriers? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to in- 
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sert in the Recor an editorial from the 
Wisconsin State Journal, of Madison, 
Wis., under date of June 22, 1954. The 
Wisconsin State Journal is the official 
newspaper of our State. 
The editorial follows: 
Wuose Tantrr BARRIERS? 


To hear the talk in some quarters, you'd 
think that the United States is the only 
country mean enough to impose tarifs and 
duties on imports. 

Trade not aid is a fine slogan, and we're 
all for it. Not all the barriers to an easy ex- 
change of goods are on this side of the At- 
lantic, however, as many an American busi- 
nessman knows. 

And while United States industry has had 
something of a slump in the last year, both 
European production, and Europe's imports 
from this country, have taken a nosedive. 

The reason isn't hard to find. American 
postwar aid has helped to modernize their 
factories (with which we could complete in 
an earlier day because of greater efficiency) 
to the point where their lower wage scales 
mean lower prices, 

And most of the Western Europe nations 
have tightened their import control: by 
higher tariffs, special taxes, import quotas, 
or restrictions on money movement. 

Few nations overseas, in fact, worry too 
much about promoting international trade 
through lower tariffs on items they produce 
in quantity. 

Por example, the United States import duty 
on foreign cars is 10 percent. Thousands of 
cars from England, France, Italy, and West 
Germany are sold here. 

But Germany has a 30 percent duty on im- 
ported cars, plus a 6 percent tax. Italy 
charges 35 to 45 percent, depending upon 
horsepower. 

In England, the government levies a 33 
percent duty on the delivered price—and 
then slaps on a heavy sales tax to boot. 

Reciprocal trade agreements, aimed at 
wider mutual trade benefits, have been a 
lively topic since the late Cordell Hull first 
promoted them in 1935. 

Interest in them dropped after the war, 
when there was plenty of world market for 
everything America could turn out, even if 
we often furnished the money to pay for it. 

Now, with competition abroad on the in- 
crease, Americans can hardly be blamed if 
they insist on getting a few breaks for their 
own exports before getting too generous on 
tarif cuts. 


Editorials of Mutual Interest From the 
American Federationist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following from the current issue of 
the American Federationist, by Mr. 
George Meany, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor: 

Tue No-Rawinc AGREEMENT 

With the signing of the no-raiding agree- 
ment by 65 A. F. of L. unions and 29 CIO 
unions, having an aggregate membership of 
more than 10 million workers, the labor 
movement is returning to Its basic tradi- 
tions of peace, good will, and fraternity. 

Let us remember that the ranks of labor 
were not always divided; that, in fact, the 
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original purpose of the trade-union move- 
ment was to unite and solidify our forces 
so that labor's maximum strength could be 
exerted in forging ahead toward greater 
progress for American workers and greater 
strength for the Nation Itself. 

Thus, the no-raiding pact does not in- 
augurate a venture into new fields but is 
actually the first step away from the detour 
of disunity and back toward the main road 
of unity. 

A civil war has been going on in organized 
Jabor for 18 years, since 1935, The nho-raid- 
ing agreement is a cease-fire. It provides a 
truce period during which we hope it will 
be possible to negotiate in an atmosphere 
of peace the terms of an agreement that will 
merge the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
into a single, united labor movement, 

The no-raiding pact represents a complete- 
ly voluntary program. But its results are 
bound to prove so beneficial that undoubted- 
ly a substantial number of unions which 
have not yet subscribed to it will soon realize 
the advantages of doing so. 

It is a thoroughly practical device. The 
record shows that the raiding that has taken 
place in the past, extremely costly as it has 
been, brought no appreciable gain to either 
side in the long run. Therefore, no union 
has anything to lose by signing the no-raid+ 
ing agreement. On the contrary, it will 
enable the participating unions to save the 
time, money, and energy they have been 
wasting in fighting each other and free them 
to concentrate on the big job of organizing 
the unorganized. 

The no-raiding agreement is not a closed 
document. It remains open to further sig- 
natures. All A. F. of L. affiliates will soon 
receive copies of a pamphlet giving the full 
particulars of the pact, documented with 
its entire background history. Furthermore, 
@ special subcommittee of the joint A. F. 
of L.-CIO unity committee will stand ready 
to help any union to iron out any differ- 
ences which may stand in the way of its 
participation in the agreement. 

It is our hope and conviction that even- 
tually all unions affiliated with both federa- 
tions will join in making the no-raiding 
agreement a success. 


FOREIGN Polier CONFUSION 


Tt is no exaggeration to state that the in- 
ternational situation—meaning the hope of 
maintaining world peace—has greatly dete- 
riorated. 

On day we are told by the leaders of our 
Government that the defense of Indochina 
against Communist aggression is vital to our 
own national defense, A few days later we 
are told by the same leaders that we might 
as well write off Indochina and concentrate 
on saving the rest of free Asia. 

Before the Geneva Conference the Ameri- 
enn public was informed that the free na- 
tions had on & united stand against 
the Soviet bloc. Within a week it became 
apparent even to the most casual headline 
reader that the Kremlin had succeeded in 
splitting apart the Allied nations and in sow- 
ing the seed of appeasement in fertile soil, 

If the public is confused by these discour- 
aging developments, it is because our foreign 
policy has become confused, haphazard, and 
chicken-hearted. 

The aggressive alms of Moscow cannot be 
blocked by bluff and bungling. We need, 
above all else, a firm, clear, consistent, and 
courageous foreign policy. 

The executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor has suggested the broad 
outlines for such a foreign policy with re- 
spect to Asia. It calls for these major steps: 

1. Immediate convocation of a special ses- 
sion of the United Nations General Assembly 
to mobilize maximum world support for 
ending the war in Indochina, safeguarding 
its territorial integrity and helping its re- 
construction. 
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2. Free elections in Indochina so that its 
people can gain national independence and 
have an increased incentive to defend their 
freedom. We should impress upon Britain 
and France the urgency of ending colonial- 
ism wherever it still exist since Communist 
subversion can gain no headway where peo- 
ple enjoy freedom and natural independence. 

3. Our Government should take the lead 
in building a Pacific Alliance for the defense 
of peace and freedom which would include 
all nations willing to join it, within the pro- 
visions of the U. N. Charter for regional de- 
fense organizations. Congress should grant 
President Eisenhower standby authority for 
implementing the Pacific Alliance. 

Only when the Communists realize we 
mean business will they be deterred from 
engaging in further aggression. 

It will not be an easy task to safeguard 
peace. But the cost and the difficulties of 
preventing war are as nothing compared with 
the awful tragedy of having to fight another 
world war for the preservation of human 
freedom. 


Soctat Securtry Grows 


The House of Representatives has given 
an overwhelming bipartisan vote of confi- 
dence to the basic soundness of the social 
security system by the adoption of H. R. 
9366, providing for an expanded and im- 
proved old-age and survivors’ insurance pro- 
gram. 

The increased coverage and the higher 
benefits were long overdue. In fact, the im- 
provements voted by the House fall short of 
what we think can be done and should be 
done, But they do mark a substantial step 
forward. 

Even more important in the long run, the 
vote in the House constituted a smashing 
blow to the big business lobies which have 
been working their heads off to destroy the 
basic insurance principle of social security 
and put benefits on a dole basis. 

It is up to the Senate now to do at least 
as well by the people of the United States 
as the House. < 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY 


The free world joins in observance of the 
anniversary of the heroic uprising against 
Communist despotism begun by the workers 
of Eastern Germany a year ago June 17. 

We can never forget the picture of work- 
ers throwing stones at armored tanks and 
fighting bayonets with their bare fists. 

Desperate as it was, the uprising cannot 
be considered futile nor even at an end. It 
is still going on in the hearts and minds of 
the oppressed workers enslaved to the Soviet 
war machine. A year ago the first gesture of 
defiance in East Berlin spread within hours 
throughout Eastern Germany and in neigh- 
boring Iron Curtain countries such as Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Rumania. It 
took mass executions, wholesale jailings, and 
emergency reinforcements of Russian troops 
to quell this unarmed revolt. 

The events of June 17 and thereafter 
Proved once and for all that workers who 
have once enjoyed freedom will never sub- 
mit to the tyranny of communism. It proved 
that communism can survive only by forcible 
suppression of the will of the people. 

Free labor is generously contributing funds 
to supply relief to the survivors of the up- 
rising and to the families of the victims, 
On this anniversary, we should resolve to dis- 
charge an even higher duty—to stand ready, 
when the time is ripe, to help those still im- 
prisoned behind the Iron Curtain to throw 
off their chains and regain their freedom, 


Hanns Orr TVA 
Tt is regrettable that President Eisenhower 
did not see fit to reappoint Gordon Clapp 
as Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. Under Mr. Clapp's administration, 
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the TVA made tremendous progress in its 
service to the Nation and to the farmers, 
businessmen, and workers in the vast region 
which has been benefited in so many ways 
by its operations. 

Of special interest to labor is the fact that 
Mr. Clapp helped to establish and develop at 
TVA one of the finest systems of labor- 
management cooperation in existence any- 
where. 

By dispensing with Mr. Clapp’s services at 
TVA, the President has raised two suspi- 
cions—first, that partisan politics was al- 
lowed to dictate bis decision and, second, 
that the whole character of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority may be changed by turning 
over its power facilities to private operation 
and exploitation. 

This is a danger to which the entire Na- 
tion—and labor especially—must be alert. 
There must be no giveaway of TVA, 


Address by Hon. Carmine DeSapio 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, I include herewith an ad- 
dress by the Honorable Carmine G. De- 
Sapio, Democratic national committee- 
man from the State of New York and 
Democratic leader of New York County. 

These remarks were delivered by Com- 
missioner DeSapio at the luncheon 
meeting attended by the entire New York 
State Democratic congressional delega- 
tion on June 28 at the Congressional 
Hotel. At that meeting, which was pre- 
sided over by Senator HERBERT H. LEH- 
man, short statements on Democratic 
policy in the coming national and State 
campaigns were expressed by National 
Chairman Stephen Mitchell, New York 
State Chairman Richard Balch, former 
Secretary of the Air Force Thomas Fin- 
letter, former Director of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration and former 
Ambassador Averill Harriman, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr., and Emanuel Celler, 
the dean of the New York congressional 
delegation. 

Mr. DeSapio’s address follows: 

My good friends, our meeting today is very 
important to the welfare both of the people 
and of our party, and I very much appre- 
ciate your presence here. We will hear dis- 
cussions, this afternoon, of the major prob- 
lems and issues which confront our State 
and our Nation, and I am sure that you will 
want to express your views as this mecting 
progresses. It is hoped that these discussions 
will crystallize in our own minds the ap- 
proach we must take In the coming elec- 
tions, as well as solemn reaffirmation of the 
principles and philosophies of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

There is little question that we have the 
right to confidence and optimism as to the 
results this November. People everywhere 
are quite disillusioned with the failure of 
the Republican national administration to 
lend effective leadership and to advance a 
constructive program for the vital, pressing 
issues of the day. 

In our State, of course, we find a thor- 
olghly disillusioned electorate, but no longer 
confused and now able clearly to discern the 
hoaxes which have been perpetrated upon 
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them during 12 years of corruption and mal- 
administration. 

The mere anticipation of success, how- 
ever, will not secure victory. We must work; 
we must fight; we must energetically and 
zealously present to the public all of the 
constructive facts as to our policies, our 
heritage and our program. 

It is not enough for us to take comfort 
in the division which exists in the Repub- 
lican Party. It is, rather, incumbent upon 
us to.show the people how our party. united, 
strong and determined, is willing and ready 
to assume the enormous responsibility of 
leadership during these critical times. 

Yes, we are strongly united. We will offer 
to the people of New York State, this year, 
a strong Democratic program and a strong 
Democratic Party. We are united on party 
policy. We are united on party platform. 
We are united in the determination to nomi- 
nate the best qualified persons for political 
oMfice * * * candidates whose records and 
backgrounds make them the most qualified 
for public trust. 

Indeed, my friends, we stand united. And 
we stand, always, firmly on principle. We 
Must not, for a split instant, either waver 
in our support of what is right, nor com- 
promise our belief in what is just. Much 
more important than winning the election— 
or any election—is winning and retaining 
the confidence of the people, and winning 
and maintaining, for our State and Nation, 
strength, integrity, and the character of true 
democracy. 

You represent the greatest State in the 
country here in the Nation's Capitol. You 
are the voice of the Democratic Party and 
you have seen, at the very site of our National 
Government, the urgent need for returning 
Congress to the people. You are candidates 
tor reelection this year. It is upon you whom 
Our party depends, to a great extent, to bring 
before the voters the message of Democratic 
tradition and belief on the one hand, and 
the record of Republican deceit and inepti- 
tude on the other. 

This year we must forget—because the 
times cry for strength and vision and leader- 
ship—this year we must forget that there is 
any such thing as a “safe Democratic dis- 
trict." We have more than the need for 
Gathering votes. More important, we have 
the responsibility for undertaking the great- 
est public educational program in the history 
of our country. And I ask that you conduct 
your campaigns with the utmost fervor and 
with limitless activity, that you may help 
the people fully to understand the issues 
Which confront us. If you distinguished 
legislators will bend every effort in this direc- 
tion, we will have an informed electorate. 
And we can look with pride upon the his- 
torical truth that an informed electorate 
is a Democratic electorate, and one which 
inevitably returns a peoples’ victory. 

The Democratic Party, like our country, is 
On the brink of a new era in government. 
So long as we continue to stand dedicated 
to public service and to the public welfare, 
80 long can we continue to look with confi- 
dence and with faith to Democratic victories 
and to ever greater mandates for leadership— 
leadership always in the public interest. 

Thank you very much, 
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Education for America’s Responsibilities 
nin a Shrinking World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Mon- 
day night it was my privilege to deliver 
an address before an assembly of teach- 
ers engaged in summer school studies in 
La Crosse, Wis. I ask unanimous con- 
sent it be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorp, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION FoR AMERICA’s RESPONSIBILITIES IN 
A SHRINKING WORLD 


It is a great privilege to appear before this 
fine gathering of La Crosse citizens. 

I should like to talk to you about the prob- 
lems of America's international relations in 
the shrinking world of the atomic age, the 
Supersonic speed world of the hydrogen era. 

I should like, in particular, to refer to the 
great significance of education in helping us 
to fulfill our supreme responsibilities. 

I know that those in this audience who are 
not educators will bear with me on this sub- 
ject. I think that they will realize, as do the 
Test of us, that proper education Is the key 
to help answer many of our problems in the 
Post-war world. 

Coming as I do from a family of teachers 
myself, I have always felt particularly deeply 
On the significance of molding well the minds 
of our young people, the minds of tomorrow's 
Citizens, tomorrow's leaders. 

But in this age of great challenge at home 
and abroad—in this age when there is so 
Much tension and anxiety—education takes 
on added significance; education, especially 
in the social sciences where progress has un- 
fortunately lagged so seriously behind ad- 
Vances in the physical sciences, 

THE GLOBAL BATTLE OF IDEAS 


Why is education so vital? Because edu- 
Cation is concerned with ideas, and that is 
Precisely what the great struggle on the bat- 
tlefield of the world is concerned with—ideas. 

What we are witnessing today is an epic 
battle of contrasting ideologies. This bat- 
tle explodes at times in bloody warfare, as 
in Indochina, Malaya, and Guatemala. 

But virtually in every country throughout 
the globe, this warfare is right now pro- 
ceeding along more subtle, more intangible 
but nonetheless just as critical lines. 

The battle of ideas on farms, in factories, 
in schools may not appear as dramatic as 
the bloody battle for the Red River delta 
and Haiphong and Hanol, but the latter bat- 
tle will be won or lost as much by ideas as 
by steel. 

Yes: right now, the battle of ideas is ris- 

in fury—with pamphlet and broadcast 
and poster and by word of mouth—through- 
Out southeast Asia, throughout the vast sub- 
Continent of India, in the Middle East, in 
North Africa, in the heart of Africa, through- 
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out Central and South America, in Europe 
and elsewhere. 

It is a battle between the idea of man 
as the helpless serf of an all-powerful state, 
as against the idea of man who is governed 
with his own consent and for his own 
well-being. 

It is the idea of man of inviolate dignity, 
man as the child of God—as against the idea 
of man as an adding machine digit to be 
added or subtracted—or as a clod of clay 
which can be tossed about and trampled by 
the state. 

It is basically the age-old clash of free- 
dom versus slavery. 


FACTORS WHICH BLUR THE BATTLE 


But there is more to it than that. Be- 
cause if the issues were so clear cut and 
simple—between good and evil—we would 
not find approximately a third of the worid 
attracted in various degrees to the concept 
of neutralism. 

In this epic battle, there are certain com- 
plicating, blurring factors. They are fac- 
tors which have caused many men and many 
nations—of good will and democratic de- 
votion—to refuse thus far to take sides. 

First, there is the factor of nationalism— 
which blurs men's eyes—nationalism par- 
ticularly of the peoples newly emerged to 
sovereignty. They are often bitterly resent- 
ful of decades and centuries of experience 
as colonies of Western powers, Many of 
these people have been so preoccupied with 
grievances of the past that sometimes, they 
are unable to perceive either of two trends: 
(a) The welcome trend of the Western pow- 
ers in granting sovereignty in orderly transi- 
tion to colonial peoples ready for freedom; 
or (b) the ominous trend of the mighty new 
Goliath—the new imperialism of commu- 
nism—an Imperialism of evil so vast, as to 
dwarf anything which has ever been ex- 
perienced on this planet. 

(2) Then there is the factor of war weari- 
ness, coupled with pacifism. 

The lifeblood of Europe and of parts of 
Asia has been spilled in two costly world 
wars and in civil conflicts. 

Peoples everywhere hunger for peace. 
Many men and women have been fooled by 
oft-repeated Communist peace slogans, by 
Mr. Picasso's “peace dove.” They have been 
fooled by the Communist warmongers into 
believing that it is the West rather than the 
Kremlin which is heedless of the dangers 
of war, The reverse is the case; it is Malen- 
koy and Company who play so cavalierly with 
lighted fuses. 

(3) Then, there is the factor of racialism, 
or resentment against the white man for 
grievances, real and imagined, dating back 
long periods, 

(4) And finally there are the widespread 
factors of want and privation, illiteracy and 
disease and undernourishment. 

Because of these factors, many under- 
developed peoples have become so concerned 
with the sheer struggle of day-to-day sur- 
vival, the struggle to feed hungry bellies, and 
educate untutored minds, that they have 
tended to ignore the overall danger of com- 
munism. Sometimes, they even credit to 
communism a desire to end these conditions 
of which I have spoken, a desire it does not 
in the slightest possess, 

Add all of these factors together—nation- 
alism, war weariness, raclalism, privation— 
on the present world scene, and you see why 


we have been encountering some of the dif- 
culties which we have experienced, 

And so, because of these and other rea- 
sons, we need truly educated, truly under- 
standing minds in America today more than 
ever before. 

And by educated minds, what do I mean? 


THE TRULY EDUCATED MIND 


I do not mean the Individual who has sim- 
ply attended elementary school, high school, 
and higher institutions, I do not in par- 
ticular mean America’s 6.7 million college 
graduates. 

True education is not reckoned by the 
cumulative total of years spent in classrooms 
and the number of degrees received. 

You and I have known many a man and 
woman—perhaps our own parents—who may 
have lacked in formal education, but who 
were schooled well in the university of life 
and who were real seekers of truth. 

That is what the genuinely educated man 
or woman seeks—truth and light. 

The educated mind, too, must be an open 
mind. It must be a mind which tries to 
get the facts first, rather than jumping to 
conclusions. It is the mind which tests ideas 
against the facts and the evidence which it 
carefully compiles. ` 

It is the mind which Is not obsessed by 
fixed, preconceived notions—notions which 
so color its observation that it is unable- 
really to hear and unable to see. 

It is the mind that recognizes that change 
is the dynamic order of all things, that 
nothing is static, that much of the world 
is in flux and ferment, and that old ideas, old 
solutions—while they should not be auto- 
matically abandoned—may have become ob- 
solete. 

The true educated mind is a mind which 
respects other minds. It welcomes diversity 
of opinions; it respects other people's view- 
points; it is willing to see ideas clash in the 
marketplace of opinion, with the soundest 
ideas trlumphing. It does not believe in 
combatting the totalitarianism of commu- 
nism by the totalitarianism of fascism, but 
rather by the vital principles of a constitu- 
tional republic, 

The educated mind despises bigotry, intol- 
erance, and baseless suspicion. 

THE VALUES OF THE EDUCATED MIND 

Then, too, let us recall what was said by 
Herbert Spencer, “Education has for its 
object the formation of character.” 

That is what we need most of all. The 
educated man is really the man of char- 
acter, the man who has been trained to live 
by sound values. 

What are those values? They are the 
values which Western civilization has passed 
down to us—the ideal values of human con- 
duct: Honesty, fairness, justice, diligence, 
charity, mercy, love. 

These are the qualities—some cynics may 
mistakenly call them old-fashioned—which 
we desperately need in the modern world of 
today. These are the qualities which will 
help bring progress where there has been 
backwardness, stability where there has been 
chaos, ight where there has been darkness, 
consistency where there has been hypocrisy, 

AMERICA IS THINKING CLEARLY ON WORLD 

RELATIONS 

‘The truly educated mind rejects synthetic 

thinking. It rejects false thinking. 
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And I should like to cite to you, my friends, 
certain specific samples of false thinking— 
so-called isolationists and related thinking 
in the international sphere. 

Fortunately, this type of thinking, which 
I shall describe, is not representative of the 
American people as a whole. Indeed, as 
time goes on, it represents fewer and fewer 
Americans. 

Fortunately, the American people are 
thinking straight and clear on foreign policy. 
Every public-opinion poll demonstrates that 
fact. 

The American people have thought 
through their new responsibilities, as the 
leader among nations. The American peo- 
ple are neither shirkers nor idlers nor 
dreamers, but rather realists. 

They know that in this atomic age, no 
nation can live unto itself alone; isolation 
is not only a fantasy; it is suicide. 

They know that the only chance to 
achieve the security of America is for Amer- 
ica to do her part in helping to achieve the 
security of the world. 

They know that for a wide variety of rea- 
sons our destiny is interlocked with the 
destiny of our allies and other free peoples, 

They know that we need our allies. 

We need their spiritual support; we need 


` their technical know-how, their factories, and 


skilled manpower; we need the products of 
their mines and farms; we need the defense 
efforts of their armed services; we need their 
strategie bases. 

They, in turn, need us, and so their think- 
ing people and thinking leadership desires 
continued teamwork, That is why, later this 
very week, we of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee will report the new mutual- 
aid bill, a strong measure to sustain the 
bulwarks of the free world. 

But there is a brand of uneducated, syn- 
thetic thinking which ignores the type of 
facts which so clearly justify that and other 
bills, 

FOUR PATTERNS OF SYNTHETIC THINKING 


Characteristic of this school of opinion are 
certain expressions which some of you may 
have heard. They include four types of 
expressions: 

The first comes from the smug ignoramus— 
he is exactly that—who says, “Let the rest 
of the world go Communist. Who cares? 
We can still be secure.” 

The second comes from the reckless jingo- 
ist: Let's solve this whole problem by drop- 
ping a few atomic bombs.” 

The third comes from the arrogant bully: 
„Let's order our allies to do this or that. 
Let's show them we're boss—or else.” 

Finally, there is the expression by some 
few fearmongers and hatemongers to the 
effect that there is some “mysterious plot, 
some cabal, to get us into war and to shed 
American blood.” “The United Nations,” 
they mutter darkly, “is part of the sinister 
conspiracy; so is NATO; and so is every other 
instrumentality which the free world has 
devised for collective security.” 


REFUTING THE PHONY THINKERS 


All 4 of these types of expressions, all 
4 patterns of thinking, are utterly false and 
unworthy of any Intelligent American. 

As for the smug ignoramus, the facts of 
the matter are these: The fate of the free 
world depends upon America, but she is not 
so strong as to stand alone, nor does she want 
to stand alone without friends and without 
allies, 

America knows that if the Soviet Union 
chews up the rest of the world—piece by 
picce, then America herself will be in mortal 
peril, because the balance on the world scale 
will have been tipped completely against her. 

As for the jingoists, who casually speak 
about dropping atomic bombs—without 
provocation or thought or consultation—but 
as a so-called panacea, their views are ob- 
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viously completely unrepresentative of any 
thinking segment of America. Their views 
are completely at variance with the views of 
the United States Government. 

Our Government deplores war and will 
move mountains to avoid war. Our Govern- 
ment knows that you cannot destroy an idea 
with bullets and bs. You can only de- 
stroy an idea with a superior idea. 

Our Government is aware of damage which 
has already unfortunately been done by the 
vicious smear propaganda campaign which 
has painted the United States as an alleged 
mass-killer of helpless peasants. That smear 
propaganda was baseless and it will remain 
baseless. 

America knows that if world war II might 
ever come, there would be no victor. Our 
Government knows too, that a reckless action 
could start a chain of events which might 
lead inevitably to war. 

That is why America is determined to 
keep a firm grasp on the situation, It is 
determined, while avoiding timidity or ap- 
peasement, to avoid a chain reaction which 
could, uncontrolled, lead to a global confia- 
gration. 

Our Government knows that the capacity 
for massive instant retaliation as Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles so carefully ex- 
pressed it, “is the principal deterrent to world 
war III.“ But America will never use that 
capacity, unless the Soviet Union will have 
cast a die as to leave us no alternative. 

And what of the third synthetic thinker, 
the bully? It is a fact that the bully may 
be trying to achieve a sound objective—with 
high motives, but he tries to do It utterly in 
the wrong way. 

The United States does not presume to 
dictate to any other people. And there is 
no self-respecting people which will take 
dictation. 

Our way Is to lead by example, by inspira- 
tion, by factual presentation of arguments of 
enlightened self-interest. The Soviet way is 
to dictate, to order, to boss, to punish the 
slightest deviation “from the line.” 

We will not shrink from presenting the 
facts as we see them and from speaking 
strongly and forthrightly, but we will not 
order or bully. 

And finally, as to the fear-mongers and 
the hate-mongers, they represent only a tiny 
bigoted minority, which completely unsuc- 
cessfully has tried to pit American against 
American. Contrary to their wild charges, 
there is no plot, there is no cabal to get us 
into war or to lose our sovereignty through 
the U. N., or any other means. 

No man deplores war more than the great 
man who occupies the White House. He has 
seen war at first hand. He has commanded 
brave young men who made the supreme sac- 
rifice. He is the father of a boy in the service, 
He will leave no stone unturned, so that 
neither American boys, nor Russian boys, nor 
English or French boys die in a world war 
III—if we can possibly avoid it. He will 
strive to preserve America's sovereignty but 
always in a manner consistent with world- 
wide collective security needs. 

These, then, are four of the patterns of 
phony thought by the synthetic thinkers. 

Against them we must mobilize the sound 
thinkers of America—so as to dispel false- 
hood with fact, darkness with light, mis- 
representation with truth. 

THE CRUCIAL DIMENSION OF TIME 


But, I should like to go on and list other 
characteristics of the educated mind. 

The educated mind is a mind which recog- 
nizes that we operate always in the ticking 
dimension of time, 

To do the wrong thing at the right time 
may be as bad or worse as to do the right 
thing at the wrong time. 

There is a time and place for everything, 
There is a time in history when men are 
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presented with a unique opportunity to 
achieve which they might not other- 
wise be able to achieve for centuries. 

The fact of the matter is that now is still 
such a time. 

Now is a time when men can clinch vic- 
tories for the cause of collective security 
which men have struggled thousands of years 
to attain. 

Great forward steps have been taken in 
postwar Europe, notably in the establishment 
of the European High Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. Great leaders have arisen: 

Churchill of England, Monet, Bidault, 
Schumann of France, De Gasperi and Scelba 
of Italy, Yoshida of Japan, Adenauer of Ger- 
many, and many others, too numerous to 
mention. These are men who while in a po- 
sition to do so or even when out of office 
have perceived the opportunity which his- 
tory has given to them and to their people 
to help banish the scourge of war, the night- 
mare of insecurity. 

DEMAGOGS AND CARTELISTS 


But meanwhile, boiling up beneath these 
great leaders is a ferment of reaction against 
the progress of postwar years. 

Bolling up is an ugly combination of nar- 
row-minded, supernationalism on the politi- 
cal front and (notably in the defeated areas) 
revived cartelism on the economic front. 

On the one hand, the supernationalist 
desires to sever the ties which have been 
reestablished between ancient enemies, like 
Germany and France. 

On the other hand, the cartelist who, like 
as not is also a supernationalist, despises 
free enterprise and desires to turn back to 
the economic dark ages. 

He wants a few monopolies to stifle com- 
petition and control production and dis- 
tribution—a few monopolies interested, not 
in raising the standards of living, not in 
creating mass markets, but in selling a small 
amount of goods at a high price. 

He is not interested in advancing the 
cause of social justice, in correcting inequi- 
table tax structures; in strengthening demo- 
cratic institutions; he is only interested in 
the greedy pursult of power, and often he 
prefers a totalitarian framework in which 
to operate. 

Thus, in many of these countries, demo- 
gogery is rising up against statesmanship, 
and economic feudalism is contesting with 
the forces of economic competition and 
progress. 

If we redouble our efforts and if our allies 
redouble their efforts, we may yet stay and 
defeat these dangerous forces. 


EDC SHOULD BE RATIFIED 


But time is running out. The European 
Defense Community has been awaiting rati- 
fication for a long time. There have been 
all sorts of excuses and alibis to try to justify 
delay in ratification, particularly in France. 

We, of course, can well understand the 
problems of a nation like France which has 
bled so severely in two world wars and in 
the Indochina conflict. So, too, we are not 
unappreciative of the problems of our friends 
in Italy: actually, our record of generosity, 
our record of teamwork has proven our 
awareness of the internal parliamentary 
problems of these and of our otber allies. 

But history does not accept excuses and 
alibis. 

Mankind is at a crossroad. We have an 
historic opportunity—through EDC and simi- 
Jar efforte—which our children and our chil- 
dren's children may not have, an oppor- 
tunity to bring unity where there has been 
strife, security where there has been fear 
and doubt, 

This is a time for statesmanship. It is a 
John Foster Dulles and 
Walter Bedell Smith went to Geneva; pa- 
tiently, ably, they conferred and negotiated 
with friend and foe of freedom, exploring 
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every possible avenue. But at Geneva the 
Reds once again proved thelr deviousness, 
their stalling, their “divide and conquer” 
tactics. So now is a time for allied unity. 
It is a time for selflessness. 

Unfortunately forces of disunity, of selfish- 
ness, are rising everywhere in Europe—the 
provincial concept of every man for himself 
even at the expense of having his neighbor 
go down. 

But the tragedy of the situation is that no 
man or nation can save himself or itself if 
he or it permits his neighbor to go down. 
“We must all hang together or we will hang 
separately.” 

These are the facts of which the educated 
mind is aware, but there is something else of 
which that mind is aware, and it is this: 


WE MUST BUILD LEADERS 


The greatest resource in all this world ts 
not gold or other minerals nor weapons of 
steel. It is men—human beings. We can no 
better serve our future than if we help to 
raise a new generation of leaders and of 
sound thinkers. 

Part of the reason the Communists have 
been relatively so successful during these 
last 37 years has been that from the outset 
they started to train their leaders. 

Their schools graduated wholesale cadres 
of agents, Russian and foreign agitators, 
Provocators, spies, conspirators, particularly 
the men who would be the future Communist 
Party secretaries in countries throughout the 
world, 

‘Today in every country in which they have 
a foothold—in France, in Italy, in India, in 
Asia—they are training masses of future 
leaders. Thai Communists, for example, who 
they hope will some day take over Thailand; 
Indian Communists who they hope will be 
the Lenins and Stalins and Malenkovs of to- 
morrow's India. 

The question is, Will we of the free world 
also help train adequate leadership? Will 
we care for the young—will we support the 
United Nations International Children’s 
Fund as I believe we should and must? 

We will give aid to the educational and re- 
lated forces of the free world sò as to develop 
leaders who will strive for progress and who 
will combat communism? 

Will we strengthen or will we emasculate 
the vital International Information and Ex- 
Change Program? Will we further strengthen 
the United States Information Agency, or 
will we, as we have periodically done, “rip 
that agency up by its roots every few months 
to see how well the plan is growing?” (I 
don't believe we will. That agency has made 
Splendid progress under Ted Streibert and 
We've got to give it a chance, including the 
necessary funds, with which to do still 
better.) 

The exchange of students, of professors, 
of scientists, of cultural, economic and agri- 
Cultural experts is a particularly valuable 
feature of our program; it should be 
Strengthened, 

The salvation of the free world Is in the 
leaders of the free world, and I am not 
thinking only of governmental leaders. 

I am thinking of leaders at the grassroots, 
leaders in communities like La Crosse or 
Karachi or New Delhi or Paris or Rome or 

n, and leaders in towns and villages that 
you and I may have never heard of. I am 
Speaking of humble parents who lead by 
training their children well in the ways of 

eedom and devotion to God. I am speak- 
ing of schoolteachers who lead by planting 
Sound ideas in the minds of the young. 
FREE MAN MUST TAKE HIS STAND 

Finally, my friends, I should like to refer 

One other quality of the educated mind. 

It is this: the educated man recognizes 

at there comes a time when free men 
must take their stand, when men must set 
Pri their books and their resolutions and 
tea talk, and must move up to the firing 

© in defense of ali that they hold dear. 
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War and bloodshed are the very opposite 
of what the educated mind seeks. Why? 
Because education means building and war 
means destroying. 

But there were educated men in 1776, who 
recognized that they either had to take their 
stand or the Thirteen Colonies would for- 
ever be vassals to a foreign crown. 

And I submit that the educated thinkers 
of today have a responsibility to point out 
to the American people that we must join 
our allies in manning the firing line or 
there will be no education, no civilization as 
we know it in the world of tomorrow. 

ASIATIC PACT ESSENTIAL 

The leaders of the United States Govern- 
ment are hard at work at this very moment 
in formulating what they hope will be the 
basis for an Asiatic pact. That pact is im- 
peratively necessary. 

The Communists are not particularly im- 
pressed by big talk, by a repetition of mere 
conferences and resolutions and words, as 
important as they are as preconditions to 
action. 

They are very much impressed by the 
number of fighting divisions which we and 
our Allies can put in the line—now, tomor- 
row, next year—and by the spirit of those 
divisions. 

They will be impressed by the degree to 
which the native peoples can be armed and 
equipped and whether native armies prove 
willing to fight eagerly, enthusiastically in 
defense of their own birthright against 
Communism, 

European powers cannot save Asia from 
Eurasian Communism. It is the peoples of 
Asia which basically, must save themselves 
from that threat—internally or externally. 

We are willing and eager to give them 
assistance, but they must evidence the same 
burning desire which the brave people of 
the Korean Republic displayed in sacrific- 
ing in defense of their own sovereignty. 

If we are to build an Asiatic pact, the 
United States must be prepared to make 
certain commitments. That means Ameri- 
can fighting forces to help man the lines. 
In making those commitments we will take 
a risk, but if we make no commitments 
whatsoever, we will take an infinitely worse 
risk. 

If you go out and battle a fire, you risk 
getting a few burns. But if you sit back 
in your house and wait until the fire ex- 
pands and comes roaring up to you, the 
chances are that you will not only be burned, 
but that you and your dear ones will perish. 


ADEQUATE PUNCHING POWER NECESSARY 


And if we are to fight this fire, we must 
have the military wherewithal—the punch— 
to do so. The President of the United 
States, in conjunction with his highest mili- 
tary advisers, has determined certain “force 
levels” which they, as our foremost experts, 
feel are adequate to meet present and fore- 
seenble needs—and in a manner consistent 
with our budgetary abilities. I haye—with 
faith in them—voted for these force levels. 

I state very frankly, however, that many 
of my colleagues and I do have some doubts 
about the adequacy of these force levels. 
We question whether the Army and Navy in 
particular are or soon will be in a position 
to meet the type of contingency which may 
arise in south Asia and in other bushfire 
areas. 

If further evidences confirm our doubts, 
I feel sure that the necessary appropriations 
would quickly be granted to increase our 
wherewithal. And I feel certain that the 
able, quick-acting President of the United 
States would be in the forefront of such an 
effort, 

Meanwhile, it is my hope that we will con- 
tinue to strengthen America here at home. 
I trust that we will continue to build our 
economy still stronger. 

Tax revision and reform are on the way. 
A vast expansion and modernization of the 
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social-security system is forthcoming. . Vital 
new public works, better schools, highways, 
housing, hospitals are a-building but still 
not fully proportionate to meet our needs, 
I may say. 

In any event, we are not allowing our con- 
cern with international problems to prevent 
our making progress here at home, 


CONCLUSION 


I have reviewed my friends, some of the 
responsibilities, the challenges which con- 
front the people of our land. 

As I stated earlier, education is not a mat- 
ter of spending years in the classroom. It 
is what we take out of the classroom and 
out of life—the values that are implanted 
in our minds, the habits of clear or muddled 
thinking, of tolerant or bigoted views. 

We, of Wisconsin, are rightfully proud of 
our educational system. As you and I know, 
still more must be done to improve it and 
strengthen it, as we know, it will be done, 

Seeing you educators here today and seeing 
the other fine folks of this grand commu- 
nity strengthens me in my confidence in the 
future. 

“This time and every time,” as Ralph 
Waldo Emerson said, is a very good time, if 
we but know how to use it.” 

I am sure that we will use it well in the 
interests of this generation and of those who 
will follow after us. 


Red Chinese Will Eventually Sit in the 
United Nations—Britain and France 
Not Opposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an article by Mr. 
Constantine Brown in which he indicates 
that a majority of the nations favor 
seating the Chinese Reds in the United 
Nations. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington-Evening Star of June 

28, 1954] 

CHINA ILLUSION FADES—BRITISH LEADERS 
REPORTED EMPHASIZING Bic U. N. MAJORITY 
Favor Seatinc REDS 

(By Constantine Brown) 


Any illusion President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Dulles may have that this 
country could block substitution of Red 
China for Nationalist China in the United 
Nations is reportedly fading away. 

According to information preceding the 
arrival of Prime Minister Churchill and For- 
eign Secretary Eden in Washington they 
meant to make it clear that under present 
world conditions, Communist China is cer- 
tain to obtain an overwhelming majority 
when the matter is brought before the U. N. 
Assembly in the fall. $ 

The unpleasant truth is that with the ex- 
ception of the Philippines, Turkey, Pakistan, 
and maybe half a dozen Latin American Re- 
publics, no other U. N. member is likely to 
sustain us, despite the fact that Red China 
continues to be an aggressor. 

The administration now can either swallow 
the pill gracefully after token resistance and 
a few speeches pointing out the immorality 
of such a move or walk out of the inter- 
national organization if its attempts to block 
the move are unsuccessful. This can be done 
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only by Congress cutting off the appropria. 
tions for maintenance of an American dele- 
gation at the U. N. 

It is safe to say that the top policy makers 
in the executive have not made up their 
minds what to do. There are some advisers 
to the White House and State Department 
who would rather swallow the pill without 
any sugar coating then see this country leave 
the so-called world peace organization. They 
argue and have on their side a wealth of 
statistics to show that a step in that direc- 
ton would mean the isolation of this coun- 


These men and women say that in the 
-complex world in which we live a policy lead- 

ing to an isolation from our friends and allies 
would be suicidal. Their arguments are said 
to be listened to attentively by President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles, who are 
both on record against Red China's admis- 
sion to the “peace loving“ nations organi- 
vation. 

The reported arguments of Prime Minister 
Churchill and Secretary Eden that the 
U. 8. S. R. and some of her satellites are 
already U. N. members, hence we might Juet 
as well have the whole pack and caboodle 

with us are said to have made some, though 
slight, impression on our President. 

But while there are some frightened coun- 
selors in the Government who fear Isolation 
more than anything else, a vast majority of 
Members in Congress are determined not to 
permit the U. N. to be sullied by the presence 
of the Chinese Communists. They can pre- 
vent this by refusing the administration the 
Necessary sums to allow our representation 
to carry on. L 

The bipartisan leadership which intends 
to put up the fight is composed of men 
known for favoring America’s cooperation 
with foreign countries, They are all sup- 
porters of the foreign aid program of the 
NATO and every other kind of cooperation 
with the peoples across the Pacific and 
Atlantic and the sister republics in Latin 
America. They cannot be described by any 
stretch of imagination as isolationists as this 
word was being used before the war and is 
still used as a smear by some propagandists, 

But, say these legislators, America's isola- 
tion Is inevitable if the allies and friends we 
have helped immeasurably since the begin- 
ning of the world crisis in 1939 insist now on 
parting and going all out to appease com- 
munism. 

If all the declarations of unity, sympathy, 
and cooperation of the past have been only 
“cupboard love“ it is high time that we know 
where we stand with these peoples. 

If the mere prospect of some juicy trade 
with the Communists can induce most of 
our western allies to change their policies 
and try to coerce us to follow them we might 
Just as well take serious notice of this factor. 
if tragic circumstances were to force us to 
come to a showdown with the Red enemies 
who are bent on the destruction of this 
country we need not fight alone—even if the 
West abandons the common cause. We can 
still reckon on the Turks, Pakistanis, Span- 
jards, Filipinos, South Koreans and with 
Jess certainty on the Japanese to stand by us 
in difficult times. 

We have lost our interested friends (those 
who relled principally on the American pock- 
etbook) to some extent because of our waver- 
ing foreign policies. We talked too much, 
spent too much, And never acted with deter- 
mination coming from realization of our 
strength, We pleaded with western allles to 
be kind enough to accept help to help them- 
selves so that they can help us. 

Congress, since the days of the last Demo- 
cratic administration, has drawn the line 
insofar as Red China is concerned. It will 
not stand for the recognition of the Peiping 
regime as it will not stand for substitution 
of the Communist Chinese for the National- 
ist Chinese. And these days when the legis- 
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lators are more sensitive than ever to com- 
munications from their constituents, their 
stand reflects the overwhelming sentiment 
of the American people. 

If the choice is now between being forced 
by our allies into an isolated position or to 
disregard principles for which we have fought 
and bled and spent hundreds of billions of 
dollars, there is no doubt that Congress will 
choose the former. And it is hard to conceive 
that the executive would disagree. 


Gladewater, Tex., High School Choir En- 
tertains Hospitalized Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I recently had the pleasure of wel- 
coming members of the Gladewater 
(Tex.) High School Choir to Washing- 
ton. Ona tour from Texas to New York, 
the choir performed in a number of vet- 
erans’ hospitals. 

The value of their tour is brought out 
strikingly in an article published in the 
Gladewater Daily Mirror, which quotes 
some of the grateful letters received 
from veterans by Mr. Ken Bennett, 
choral director of Gladewater High 
School. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from the Gladewater Mirror be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Gladewater High School Choir re- 
turned home minus medals and a large 
amount of clothing but with happy hearts 
because each member felt that he or she 
had in some way helped to brighten the 
days for veterans hospitalized in hospitals on 
the east coast. 

Today members of the choir are being re- 
warded for the efforts they put forth on the 
recent trip to New York and back. Letters 
are arriving each day from veterans’ hos- 
pitais where the choir performed, expressing 
appreciation for the fine job done by the 
local musicians. 

Gladewater is proud indecd of the choir, 
which is recognized as one of the outstand- 
ing groups in Texas. We sre all proud of the 
trip this group has just completed; we are 
all thankful that students such as these 
represent our school and our town when 
away on trips. They are a credit to any 
schoo] or any community for they have 
Jearned the proper way to conduct them- 
selves at home and away from home. 

Bouquets go out to students, chaperons, 
choral parents, Director Ken Bennett, and 
everyone who had any part at all in making 
the trip successful and possible. 

So that we may all realize better what the 
trip made by our talented musicians meant 
to veterans in various hospitals, a reprint of 
parts of some of the letters received by Ben- 
nett and the choir follows: 

‘The program which you presented on 
June 5, 1954, at Walter Reed Army Hospital 
certainly provided a pleasant evening for the 
patients. The activity as well as your ap- 
proach to patients, warm and friendly, made 
for wholesome recreation in the hall.” 
aye Reed Army Hospital, Washington, 

. 
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he staff and the veteran patients of our 
hospital wish to express to you and your 
choir their sincere appreciation for the splen- 
did program which you presented here at 
the Jackson VA center. The excellence of 
the program by the Gladewater Swing Choir, 
in spite of a long and tiring trip, and the 
poise they displayed is certainly a credit 
to your direction and to the community from 
which they come. Your program was en- 
joyed very much by all our patients who 
were able to attend, and they have asked 
that we extend you a cordial invitation to 
visit our hospital again at any time you find 
it possible. This project of oflering whole- 
some entertainment to our hospitalized vet- 
erans is certainly a worthy one and we hope 
that you may continue to train and take on 
tour such a fine group of young singers in 
the years to come.“ (Veterans’ Administra- 
tion center, Jackson, Miss.) 

“On behalf of the patients at this hospital, 
we wish to express our gratitude to you and 
the members of the a cappella choir for the 
most interesting program they provided here. 
We have heard many fine comments from the 
patients with reference to this program, and 
we desire very much to have your group 
return if they are ever in this vicinity. It 
was very thoughtful of you to make this 
fine entertainment available for our pa- 
tients.” (Veterans’ Administration Hospital 
in Salisbury, N. C.) 

“We wish to thank you and your excellent 
choral group for your visit to our hospital. 
We always knew that Texans did things in a 
big way, and your group of singers sustained 
the reputation you Texas people have. We 
even forgot the heat in listening to the won- 
derful singing of your boys and girls. We 
hope that you had a safe trip home; but just 
know that if you ever want to leave Texas, 
our patients at this hospital] will welcome you 
with open arms. Thank you very much for a 
wonderful evening's entertainment.” (At- 
Janta, Ga., Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital.) r 

“It is seldom that we have any opportunity 
to hear and appreciate such a wonderful 
group of yoices as your choir. Our patients 
were unanimous in their praise for your 
group. We are sincerely grateful to the prin- 
cipal of Gladewater High School for includ- 
ing our hospital on your tour.“ (Veterans! 
Administration Medical Teaching Group Hos- 
pital, Memphis Hospital. 

Is there anything we could add? 


Mr. Truman's Illness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERA BUCHANAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mrs. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include in the Recorp the following 
editorial entitled “Mr. Truman's Illness,” 
from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 
June 29, 1954, which, I am sure, expresses 
the sentiments of all the Members of 
this House: 

Mn. Truman's ILLNESS 

Only a few days ago the Nation's press pic- 
tured former President Harry S. Truman 
gaily banging away on a piano at a conven- 
tion of musicians. Now it is a shock to learn 
that he has taken a turn for the worse 
following emergency surgery on June 20. 

It is difficult to picture the former Presi- 
dent as being critically Il. That is not the 
Harry Truman that the Nation knows, 
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Americans think of him as a chipper and 
seemingly imdestructible citizen against 
whom neither time nor care has made much 
progress. 

Wulle it is distressing to know that Mr. 
Truman is in a serious condition, there are 
good reasons to hope that he will soon be 
up and about. For one thing, this is the 
first critical illness in a life that has spanned 
70 active years; he has taken good care of 
himself and has always enjoyed robust 
health. For another, longevity seems to run 
in the family; his mother lived to ve more 
than 99. 

Most encouraging of all, Harry Truman 
isn't easily put down. He has been in tight 
spots before and a fighting heart has seen 
him through, If courage is now a decisive 
weapon against an unaccustomed foe, there 
can be little doubt of the outcome. It is 
our earnest hope that the former chief exec- 
utive will soon again be at his debonair best, 
preparing his memoirs, going ahead with 
plans for the Truman Memorial Library, and 
taking an occasional fling at politics. 


Address by Philip B. Perlman Before 
the Chicago Hebrew Immigrant Aid 
Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record a comprehensive 
summary of the situation with regard to 
immigration legislation, as contained in 
a very fine speech delivered on June 13, 
in Chicago, by the Honorable Philip B. 
Perlman, former Solicitor General of the 
United States, when speaking under the 
auspices of the Hebrew Immigrant Aid 
Society. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

You paid me a high compliment by re- 
Questing me to come here today to speak to 
you on the occasion of your annual confer- 
€nce. I accepted the opportunity you gave 
me so that I could congratulate you on your 
Continued interest and achievements in work 
for the betterment of mankind, and also so 
that I could review with you current condi- 
tions and hopes for the future. 

. . . . * 

When the commission appointed, by Pres!- 
dent Truman in 1952 to study the prob- 
lems of immigration. naturalization, and 
Citizenship arrived at the point where we be- 
Ban to assemble the facts and recommenda- 
tions to be incorporated in the report, we 
decided to label our work “Whom we shall 
Welcome,” a phrase taken from a statement 
made by George Washington in 1783, in which 
he said: “The bosom of America is open to 
receive not only the opulent and respectable 
Stranger, but the oppressed and persecuted 
of all nations and religions; whom we shall 
Welcome to a participation of all our rights 
and privileges, if by decency and propriety 
of conduct they appear to merit the enjoy- 
ment.” 

Hias, ever since it was established, has 
beon working to preserve the policy outlined 
by George Washington, the first President 
Of the Republic. That policy encouraged 
Millions to come to America from all parts 
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of the world. The immigrants and their 
descendants helped build the United States 
into its present position as the leader of the 
free peoples of the world. Our Constitution, 
our Bill of Rights, and our laws gave full 
participation of all our rights and privileges 
to those who were worthy. But as the coun- 
try began to fill up, as the pioneering days 
came to an end, and as great centers of popu- 
lation were established, old fears and hates 
and prejudices, always latent, and some new 
ones, began to emerge. The need for rea- 
sonable restrictions on immigration—restric- 
tions designed to protect the health, the 
safety and the general welfare of the Na- 
tion—began to be used as a cloak for re- 
strictions based on race. The movement 
gained impetus after the turn of the cen- 
tury, and the Immigration Act of 1917, pro- 
vided, among other things, a literacy test, 
and established a so-called Asiatic barred 
zone. 

In 1924 Congress enacted a comprehen- 
sive immigration law, putting into effect the 
system of admissions based on national 
origins, the system which has served to 
stifle the application of the principles under 
which this Nation grew and prospered and 
won the admiration and respect of men and 
governments of good will everywhere. More 
and more discriminations and restrictions 
were added as the years passed, until in 1952 
Congress passed over President Truman's 
veto the McCarran-Walter Immigration and 
Nationality Act, supposed to be a codifica- 
tion of all previous laws on immigration, on 
exclusion and deportation, on naturaliza- 
tion and citizenship, but which is in reality 
a codification of the fears and hates; of dis- 
criminations and prejudices which had been 
brewing in the minds and hearts of many 
who fail to inform themselves or to grasp 
the significance of the facts of life in this 
modern world. 

The McCarran-Walter Act of 1952 was 
followed by the still more disgraceful so- 
called Refugee Relief Act of 1953. This act 
was billed as part of the great crusade, the 
New Look, the dynamic program of the new 
national administration. It was supposed 
to be a sample of kindness, of generosity, 
of brotherly love, to meet emergencies which 
the McCarran-Walter Act left untouched. 
It was enacted into law on August 7, 1953, 
and during the following month I made an 
address on the subject in Baltimore City, in 
the course of which I said (and I am quot- 
ing from that address): 

“The Refugee Relief Act of 1953, despite 
the benefits it will confer on some people 
in need of assistance, is in many respects 
the most discriminatory, the most restric- 
tive, and generally the worst piece of legis- 
lation on the subject ever enacted in the 
history of this Nation. Under the guise of 
extending a helping hand to the victims of 
war and the aftermath of wars, the Emer- 
gency Rellef Act of 1953 gives full play to 
outrageous and indefensible prejudices, 
detrimental to our way of life at home, and 
destructive of our efforts abroad to pro- 
vide leadership for the free peoples of the 
world in the quest for peace and security. 
So far from attempting to eliminate or mini- 
mize any of the unworthy features of the 
McCarran-Walter Act, the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 expressly adopts the discrimina- 
tions and the other abuses of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act, and then adds new ones, so 
drastic in scope as to destroy the hopes of 
many who have been dreaming of a safe 
haven in the United States. 

“President Eisenhower must know that 
the emergency immigration legislation pro- 
posed by him, although inadequate and 
weak in many respects, was so mangled in 
the House and in the Senate, and finally in 
the conference committee of both Houses of 
Congress, as to bear little resemblance to 
what he thought was advisable. The Presi- 
dent asked for emergency legislation to 
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rescue within a period of 2 years a total of 
240,000 refugees, expellees and escapees, and 
to afford essential relief from surplus popu- 
lation problems in Europe (Italy, Holland, 
and Greece). This meant additional immi- 
gration at the rate of 120,000 annually for 
the 2-year period. The program was to be 
carried out by an administrator appointed 
by the President. As finally passed, the act 
reduced the number from 240,000 to 209,000 
(not Including 5,000 aliens already in the 
United States as nonimmigrants, and 
whose status is to be adjusted). At the 
same time, the 2-year period for admissions 
was extended to about 3½ years. This 
means that, during the life of the program, 
the number authorized is at the rate of 
about 58,000 annually, or less than one-half 
the annual rate proposed by the President. 

“It should be noted that under the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act, provision is made for the is- 
suance of about 154,000 visas annually, but 
due to the national origins system of selec- 
tion not more than approximately seventy- 
two or three thousand are normally issued. 
This means that the additional number pro- 
vided for by the Refugee Act of 1953, de- 
scribed by Senator WarKıns and others as a 
fine and generous measure by the United 
States, does not, by a wide margin, even ab- 
sorb the unused immigration quota visas 
authorized by existing law.“ 

That is what I said about the so-called 
Refugee Act of 1953 In September of that 
year. On the day before I said that The 
Sun, a daily newspaper in Baltimore, printed 
a long article by one of its Washington cor- 
respondents, Robert W. Ruth, under an 
eight-column caption entitled, “First Aliens 
To Be Admitted Under New Law in October 
or November.“ The article contained an in- 
terview with R. W. Scott McLeod, administra- 
tor of the State Department's Bureau of Se- 
curity and Consular Affairs, named by Con- 
gress to be in charge of the refugee relief pro- 
grain. Mr. McLeod is the same official later 
criticized for making a tour to deliver politi- 
cal speeches for the Republican National 
Committee. He is also the official relieved of 
responsibility for personnel matters In the 
State Department, but he still retains his au- 
thority over security matters and over con- 
sular affairs, including the administration of 
the refugee rellef program. 

Mr. McLeod was reported in the Sun as 
saying, “we are certain that by next spring 
we will be rolling ahead full steam.” In the 
fall (1953) issue of Rescue, the publication 
of HIAS, there is a group picture including 
Mr. McLeod, and a statement by Mr. McLeod 
in which he said: The first few months will 
be required for administrative preparations. 
With these now about complete, I am con- 
fident that we will start the issuance of visas 
in December, and by early spring we should 
be rolling ahead at a very fast pace.” 

I told all this to Baltimore HIAS in March, 
in early spring. Now it is late spring, on the 
brink of summer. More than ten months 
have passed since the law went into effect. 

As of this week only 48 persons had entered 
the United States under the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953. Of this number 18 are orphan 
children, so that only 30 adult persons have 
arrived, But that is not all. Of the 30 per- 
sons who have arrived, 27 are Italians and 3 
are Greeks, and all of them are persons with 
special priorities under the immigration laws, 
who would have been admitted in a short 
time without the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 
Of the great mass of refugees, expellees and 
escapees, without special priorities granted 
because of relatives already here, not a single 
one has yet been admitted. Not even one. 

That is why I said that the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 is a fraud on the American people, 
The administration of the act seems to be 
worse than the act itself. And both are a 
fraud, too, on the thousands who were led 
to believe that the United States would ex- 
tend a helping hand to them. They are all 
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just where they were when the act went into 
effect, except those who have died ar have 
been removed elsewhere. 

These facts are known to the President, 
and to Congress, but nothing yet has been 
done to remedy the situation. There is a 
report that 713 visas have been issued, but it 
is also reported that when and if these visas 
are honored it will be found that they, too, 
were issued. mainly to persons with special 
priorities, and that total is a mere drop in 
the bucket as compared with the 120,000 
annually asked by the President, and the 
average of 58,000 annually allowed by Con- 


But to return to the McCarran-Walter 
Act, which, as I have pointed out on other 
occasions, embodies a complete reversal of 
the policies through which this Nation sur- 
passed all others in strength and wealth, 
and reached the highest standard of living 
ever enjoyed by any people in all history. At 
the very moment when we have become the 
chief hope of all free people for protection 
from the menace of communism, and the 
chief hope of liberation for those enslaved 
behind the Iron Curtain, at that very mo- 
ment in history when we need and must 
have the confidence and cooperation of our 
natural allies in the great struggle now un- 
derway—at that very moment we adopt 
measures such as the McCarran-Walter Act, 
a law that one would expect to find in a 
totalitarian country, a police state, but not 
in the United States of America, 

A few weeks ago Mr. Walter Van Kirk, 
executive director of the department of in- 
ternational justice and goodwill, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ, in an 
address before the 81st annual forum of the 
National Conference of Social Work, pointed 
to some of the discrimination written into 
the McCarran-Walter Act, and quoted the 
Manchester Guardian, one of the leading 
British newspapers, as saying: “Nothing has 
done more to spread distrust of American 
intentions and to mock all American fine 
words than the impertinences inflicted on 
foreigners under the McCarran-Walter Act.” 

And then, said Mr. Van Kirk, “we wonder 
why we are losing friends in Europe and 
Asia. At a time when the President and the 
Secretary of State are striving to create a 
mutual-security system in Europe which will 
have the effect of bridging some of the 
chasms by which Europeans in times past 
have been divided, the Congress superimposes 
upon that continent its own lines of division 
between those Europeans deemed by our 
lawmakers to possess cultural refinements 
denied other Europeans. At a time when 
the President and the Secretary of State are 
striving to build a bridge of understanding 
and goodwill with which to span the chasm 
between Asiatics and Americans and there- 
by tear down the wall of partition between 
east and west, the McCarran-Walter Act 
causes to be drawn upon the Asian world a 
vast triangle of racial prejudice and dis- 
crimination.” 

* . f * * * 


I assume you are interested in knowing 
what is being done to wipe out the disgrace 
of the McCarran-Walter Act, and to attempt 
to restore at least a measure of sanity to 
our immigration laws. It is now certain, 
and I regret to say it, that you can 
nothing during this session from either the 
President or the Congress. The same ele- 
ments that had sufficient power to pass the 
McCarran-Walter Act in 1952 over President 
Truman’s veto are in control, even stronger 
3 Shag President has made no ef- 

cep campaign pledge to support 
legislation to revise the McOntran- Welter 
Act. On the contrary, the mild suggestion 
he made to Congress at the first session of 
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A group to draft a revision was formed 
during the first session of the 83d Congress 
under the general supervision of Senator 
LEHMAN and the chairmanship of Mr. Julius 
Edelstein, his administrative assistant. It 
required about 8 months“ of intensive work 
to produce a complete new code—a revision 
of all the immigration and citizenship laws. 
The job was done by volnteers—lawyers, 
college professors and instructors, and ex- 
perts in the field. It was offered to the 
President but he wasn’t interested. 

It was introduced toward the end of the 
first session, referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and there it stays, unmentioned by 
the President and held prisoner by a hostile 
Congress. It is necessary to have bearings 
on that bill, to take testimony, to have it 
analyzed and studied, and to campaign for 
its passage. Those hearings should be held 
during the period after this Congress ad- 
journs in July or August and before the 
Bath Congress convenes next January. You 
can help to get that part of the work done. 
You can pass appropriate resolutions and 
send them to your Senators—Senator DMK- 
SEN is a member of the Senate Committee in 
charge of the bill—and to your Congressmen. 
And you can write letters to them, and ask 
your friends to use whatever influence they 
may have with Senator Dmxsen to persuade 
him to approve early hearings on the bill to 
revise the McCarran-Walter Act. Whatever 
information you may need about the pro- 
posed bill will be given you on request to 
Senator LEHMAN or to Mr. Edelstein, 
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The McCarran-Walter Act and the so- 
called Refugee Relief Act of 1953 pile barrier 
upon barrier against the admission of those 
who arrive from Europe and Asia at the 
normal ports of entry. But while the laws 
are being rigidly enforced at such ports, tens, 
even hundreds, of thousands of aliens illeg- 
ally cross the Mexican border annually, or if 
they cross legally many remain illegally. 
The failure for years to face this problem 
seems due to the desire of influential land- 
owners in certain southern States to profit 
from cheap labor, and that failure serves to 
point up the extent of the hypocrisy which 
underlies the fears and prejudices responsi- 
ble for the McCarran-Walter Act and the 
wholesale restrictions and discriminations 
of the so-called Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

* * $ e * . 


Tilinois is fortunate in being represented 
by one of the greatest Senators of our time. 
He is PauL H. Dovcias, now concluding his 
first term, and a candidate to succeed him- 
self, He has, by his forthright position on 
every public question, endeared himself to 
every right-thinking person in the United 
States. There is no more devoted, hard- 
working, conscientious and intelligent per- 
son in public life today than Senator Dova- 
Las, of Illinois, His great speech against the 
McCarran-Walter Act on the floor of the 
Senate is still remembered by those who 
banded together to make that losing fight, 
and who know that sooner or later they will 
succeed. The country needs—and you per- 
sonaily need—Pavut H. Dovonas, of Illinois, 
in the Senate of the United States. We sim- 
ply cannot afford to lose him, and I hope 
all of you will work for his reelection. Sen- 
ator DoucLas will continue to be a leader in 
the effort to eliminate racial prejudices from 
the law and from the administration of the 
law. The evil forces responsible for such 
legislation as the McCarran-Walter Act are 
Opposed to him. His victory will help in 
their ultimate defeat. 

A nationwide educational campaign to 
acquaint the people with the facts and Issues 
involved in immigration and citizenship 
laws and policies is an absolute necessity if 
this Nation is to win its way back to its tra- 
ditional place as the champion of the op- 
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pressed and persecuted. Such a campaign 
was conducted successfully on behalf of the 
Displaced Persons Act, which brought nearly 
400,000 immigrants to this country during 
the period from 1948 to 1952. It is believed 
that a more intensive campaign is necessary 
to make revisions in the existing codes. 

I am glad to be able to tell all of you what 
certainly some of you already know—and 
that is that the organization of a National 
Citizens Committee on Immigration and Cit- 
izenship is underway. Welfare organizations 
of many denominations are sending their 
representatives to the meetings that are 
being held in New York City, and other great 
bodies, including the foremost labor organ- 
izations are joining with the religious groups 
and individuals planning the movement. 
HIAS Is represented and so is USNA, with 
which you are consolidating. A subcommit- 
tee on structure of the organization is for- 
mulating a plan for a permanent body; and 
a subcommittee on principles is drafting a 
statement of the reasons for the formation 
of the committee, and how it is proposed to 
accomplish its objectives. And, of course, 
there will be a finance committee to raise the 
necessary funds. 

I hope this outline has not been too long. 
with too many uninteresting details, I have 
assumed the risk of holding you perhaps 
from the more pressing business ef the con- 
ference, and I have tried your patience be- 
cause I believe sincerely that the discrimina- 
tory features of our immigration and citizen- 
ship laws are part of a pattern of discrimi- 
nations and restrictions enveloping in vari- 
ous ways native-born citizens as well as nat- 
uralized citizens and aliens alike. The 
President's so-called employee security pro- 
gram, applicable to Federal employees, is an 
example, It is a program through which 
insecurity, injustice, and inhumanity are 
being imposed upon selected victims. And 
the use of such so-called security programs 
is spreading to private employments, begin- 
Ding with industries engaged on Govern- 
ment contracts, Under such programs ac- 
cusations without substantial proof may re- 
sult in suspensions without notice and with- 
out pay, and compel those accused to suffer 
under presumptions of gullt. Despite the 
fine and lofty sentiments expressed by offi- 
cials in high places, the sad fact is that the 
menace of infiltration by communism, in- 
stead of being met by education, and by pen- 
alties imposed after hearing and judgment 
in accordance with the accepted tenets of 
due process of law—that menace, dangerous 
as it is, is being used to create hysteria, to 
spread suspicion and fear, and, through dis- 
unity, to curtail the freedoms, the liberties, 
the privileges, and immunities of the Amer- 
ican people. 

We do not suffer, as President Eisenhower 
has tried to indicate in speaking of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, from creeping so- 
clalism. There is, there can be no such 
thing in free, democratic America, and no- 
body, not even the President, should indulge 
in such demagogery. What we do suffer 
from at the moment is creeping McCarthy- 
ism, which has in it the seeds of a totali- 
tarian dictatorship, 

Despite the somewhat gloomy picture I 
have presented, I do not despair of the 
future. Neither do you. Our country has 
weathered such storms before. It will do 
so again. When the shouting and tumult 
of congressional investigations die away, 
when demagogs are shorn of opportunity to 
capture newspaper headlines, the goodness 
and the strength of the American people 
will be reasserted; the chains of discrimina- 
tion and restriction on the rights and lib- 
erties of the people, now being forged by 
those who lust for power, will rust and 
crumble, and you and your fine organiza- 
tlon—HIAS—will play its full part in help- 
ing to speed the arrival of a happier day. 
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A Sketch of Mrs. Luce 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an editorial 
column by Margaret Latrobe, which ap- 
peared in the Bridgeport Post on June 
29. This column contains a candid, hu- 
man analysis of our Ambassador to Italy, 
Clare Boothe Luce. Although I do not 
thoroughly agree with the author’s con- 
tention that Mrs. Luce is not popular and 
beloved either at home or abroad, I do 
find very interesting the astute reason- 
ing which Miss Latrobe follows to explain 
why our talented Ambassador is envied 
by many the world over. I think Miss 
Latrobe has, in simple yet eloquent lan- 
guage, captured much of the soul of 
Clare Luce in this brief article. 

The article follows: 

Mrs, Luce’s Presticz Tors on DIPLOMATIC 
TOTEM POLE 
(By Margaret Latrobe) 

Greed has an ugly price. Grasping and 
covetous folk never realize happiness from 
their acquisitions. A far uglier toll is ex- 
acted from those who though not greedy, 
have the unlucky fate of possessing great 
talent, money, good looks and power—too 
much of everything we lack, They are the 
ones who suffer, and through no fault of 
their own. 

Clare Boothe Luce is one who comes to 
mind in this category. Blessed with un- 
usual brilliance of mind, startling beauty 
and a very startling bank account, her pres- 
tige is tops on the diplomatic totem pole. 
Playwright, speaker of wit and perception, 
formidable in politics, she is also a thought- 
ful and dedicated churchwoman. Henry 
Luce, the publisher, adds inevitably to his 
wife's enormous influence. 

But ts she popular, beloved? No. She has 
too much, Envied and disliked at home, re- 
spected and disliked abroad for the same 
reason. Is she to blame? Not in the least. 
But the fact remains—we have made Clare a 
national boo-boo. Unfortunately and un- 
fairly, but still a boo-boo, 

A subtle factor operates in the minds of 
ordinary people, a factor which resents the 
“too much.” Although we plain folk demand 
leaders, we also insist upon the “hard won” 
element in a leader's success. 

This factor says, “Don't make it look too 
easy! Don't rub it in, kid, or we'll hate you 
for your superiority!” Failing to see heart 
and humanity in a leader, we exact our toll. 

I doubt that there is another woman in 
America who can surpass Clare Boothe Luce 
on any plane of public endeavor. How many 
have worked hard and longer, serving this 
country? 

As a young girl she was marked as s 
“comer” by influential observers. But the 
great gifts they observed have worked against 
her. Clare Luce’s misfortune, one which 
may defeat her eventually, is that she had 
too much and used it too effectively. 

Wealth, particularly, is resented by those 
without it. When Mrs. Luce's home was 
robbed it couldn't have been a modest little 
cottage—it had to be the Waldorf Towers. 
The thief didn’t take her modest gold wed- 
ding band—it had to be a heavy hunk of ice 
valued in the thousands, Who cared, except 
to resent her owning such jewelry? 
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Her wit has been called caustic, maybe. 
Or perhaps unusually honest? Her political 
ambition bas irritated some who may have 
had similar ambitions of their own. Well, 
where do her talents best fit—in politics or 
canasta? 

Perhaps in disparaging her unusual abili- 
ties we have missed the human, genuine 
Clare Luce. With all her gifts, she has 
known the bitterness of failure, the need for 
courage, the seeking and longing—human 
things all. She has known the unutterable 
grief of losing a child. She has wept, even 
as you and I, and has turned to the One we 
must all turn to one day. 

Let’s give Clare a break, I think she would 
gratefully and humbly accept it. 


The Farm-Support Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
the farmers in the State of Utah, with 
minor exceptions, are completely in ac- 
cord with Secretary Benson's recommen- 
dations for a flexible farm-support pro- 
gram. I believe a letter which I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Frank G. Shelley, execu- 
tive secretary of the Utah State Farm 
Bureau Federation, is an excellent sum- 
mation of the views of the farmers in my 
State; and, therefore, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include this letter in 
the Recorp: 

UTAH STATE FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, June 26, 1954. 
Hon. DovaLas R. STRINGFELLOW, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE STRINGFELLOW; It ap- 
pears that the battle has finally opened in 
Congress to determine whether or not we are 
to have a continuation of high support 
prices for agricultural products, or whether 
a flexible plan is to be put Into operation, 
Obviously, the Agricultural Committees of 
the House and Senate are recommending a 
continuation of the high-support program. 

As you are aware, Farm Bureau has given 
a great deal of attention to this matter and 
feels that there is a lot at stake in the deci- 
sions to be made. We feel, however, now that 
there has been sufficient experience with the 
high-support program to make its weak- 
nesses obvious, there seems to be two pos- 
sible courses ahead. One is to set into oper- 
ation a plan similar to that approved about 
5 years ago by Congress for flexible supports, 
which should allow for adjustment of pro- 
duction somewhat in line with demand. The 
other is for a very high degree of control 
by the Federal Government. 

It is obvious that controlled production of 
certain crops only shifts the production to 
others and in no way effects a solution. If 
Congress continues to be determined to 
maintain high supports, regardiess of the 
fact that the products produced by such a 
program cannot be sold, then the only alter- 
native seems to be rigid control of acreages, 
which must apply to all crops. We feel that 
this is not a satisfactory solution because it 
would be extremely difficult to administer, 
would be very expensive, and in the long 
run would break down completely under its 
own weight. 

We believe, with Ezra Benson, that farm- 
ers are entitled to a reasonably good return 
for their labor and investment. We are con- 
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fident also with him that high prices act 
only as an immedtate stimulant. It leaves 
the patient infinitely worse off after the et- 
fect of the stimulant is worn off. 

We believe that the substantial, thinking 
farmers in Utah are sufliciently practical to 
realize the futility of a continuation of the 
high-support plan. = 

We fully realize that your position on these 
matters has been sound. It is highly impor- 
tant, however, that vigorous activity in Con- 
gress in support of Secretary Benson's pro- 
gram be carried out. We feel also that it is 
our responsibility to keep you advised of the 
attitude of the majority of the farmers in 
this State. There are, of course, a few ex- 
tremists who make a far greater noise in pro- 
portion to their numbers than the stable 
well thinking group. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK G. SHELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 


Always Time for a Change 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Jerome G. Kerwin, from the Common- 


weal of July 2, 1954: 
ALWAYS TIME ror A CHANGE 
(By Jerome G. Kerwin) 


The American passion for the written law 
as a solution to any problem lives on, From 
Aristotle to the present, great political phi- 
losophers have emphasized the importance of 
the customs and disposition of the people as 
fundamental determinants in any common- 
wealth. Better a spirit of law abidingness 
than a proliferation of laws—that has been 
their message. In Plato's Republic the heart 
of justice he is describing is restraint and 
balanced judgment, which would seem upon 
reflection to be primary elements in the 
makeup of citizens of a democratic republic. 
But in place of these elements, which should 
be almost instinctive in a democratic citi- 
zenry, we often put our faith in the inflexible, 
detailed regulations of the statute books. 

If this tendency exhibited itself merely in 
the multiplication of provisions in ordinary 
law, which is easy to repeal, and is frequently 
intended to be ephemeral, it would be unfor- 
tunate enough. Yet even in this instance 
we forget that any law is general in its na- 
ture; equity requires that relief must be 
found for the exceptional case through judi- 
clal or administrative tribunals. But our 
weakness for solution by the detailed law’ 
goes beyond even this and extends to funda- 
mental, or constitutional, law, and this is 

us. 

-One of the first doctrines of constitutional 
law is that it ls a kind of law that sets down 
general principles upon which all other lawa 
and all governmental institutions are erected. 
It provides for conditions in the long run. 
In so doing, constitutional law must have the 
character of flexibility to meet changing con- 
ditions as they develop in the history of 
States. As the Supreme Court once said of 
the interstate commerce clause of our Con- 
stitution, it extends in its operation from 
the horse with its rider in stagecoach days 
to the most modern means of communica- 
tion. 

Owing to the fundamental character of 
constitutional law, no simple majority may 
bring about its change; only through a 
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complicated procedure may it be amended. 
As a compilation of general principles, it is 
a protection for our most cherished rights 
and institutions; as a detailed accumulation 
of directions for all conceivable emergencies, 
it is a legal straitjacket, inviting repeal, 
amendment, and revision almost yearly. 

Most of our State constitutions illustrate 
the dangers which flow from our penchant 
for confusing constitutional law with stat- 
ute law. These documents take hundreds 
of pages to list hundreds of diverse provi- 
sions; their framers have taken nothing for 
granted. Our modern complicated social, 
political, and economic life is written on 
every page. So we find provisions on the 
regulation of corporations; on the “dark con- 
tinent" of our confused county governments; 
on everything a city can, cannot, and must 
do, including a description of city govern- 
ments and the power of their officials; on 
the operation of the State government, with 
provision for the salaries of officials, the 
meetings of the legislature, the -passage of 
legislation, and what is expected of the gov- 
ernor; on the operation of the courts, their 
structure, personnel, and procedure. All this 
spells out the inescapable conclusion that we 
have little faith and confidence in the per- 
sons we choose by popular suffrage, and 
more than a little doubt as to the intelli- 
gence of the sovereign people, 

Our Federal Constitution, by constrast, has 
been a model for wise statesmen to contem- 
plate and imitate. Outside of the first 10 
amendments, which for all practical pur- 
poses may be considered part of the original 
document, there have been 12 amendments in 
the 165 years of the life of the Constitution. 
One of these provided for the adoption of the 
“noble experiment” of prohibition, and 
another provided for its hasty and un- 
lamented departure. With the exception of 
this lapse into the bizarre, the amendments 
for the most part fall within the legitimate 
bounds of the subject matter of constitu- 
tional law. The Constitution has served us 
well because its framers realize that omnis- 
cience in foreseeing the march of future 
events is not granted to mortals. In the 
years since then, the generality and flexibility 
of its provisions have been our salvation. 

The temptation to multiply details in the 
provisions of the Constitution has always 
been with us, as witness the thousands of 
proposed amendments submitted to Con- 
gress since 1789. In recent years the tempta- 
tion has taken a political turn—everything 
done by the previous administration that one 
dislikes should be prohibited forever after. 
If this becomes a national habit, we are in 
for a form of constitutional debauch. 

Already one restrictive amendment has 
been adopted, providing that no President 
may serve more than two terms, no matter 
what may be his qualifications, the circum- 
stances of the times, or the popular will. Re- 
cently we have been treated to “the great de- 
bate" on the Bricker amendment, which 
would have deprived the President of a 
fundamental power belonging traditionally 
to the head of every nation on earth. 

Now another Ul-begotten child is laid on 
our doorsteps: the Butler amendment. With 
a speed not common in the United States 
Senate, this amendment received a two- 
thirds majority before most people were 
aware of its existence, with the vote in the 
end 58 in favor to 19 against. (Perhaps the 
McCarthy-Army hearings or the grave in- 
ternational crisis caused the Senators to 
place all other questions in a second-class 
category.) Before being placed before the 
legislatures of the States, the proposal must 
receive a two-thirds majority in the House, 

This latest effort to amend the funda- 
mental law has its roots in the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's proposal to enlarge the Su- 
preme Court by legislative act, something 
which lies within the competence of Con- 
gress. The proposal was made in 1937 and 
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defeated in the same year, long before Sen- 
ator BUTLER appeared on the congressional 
horizon. But it evidently made on Mr. Bur- 
LER a lasting and alarming impression, and 
one that has not been lessened by the defi- 


nite defeat the proposal suffered. He has 


therefore proposed as amendments to the 
Constitution that— 

1. The number of Justices on the Supreme 
Court be fixed at the present number of nine. 

2. That judges shall be compelled to re- 
tire at the age of 75. 

3. That Congress shall not have the power 
of limiting the appellate power of the Su- 
preme Court in matters ordinarily coming 
within the jurisdiction of that Court. 

Take the third proposition first. The Con- 
stitution now provides that the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction in cases 
affecting Ambassadors, other ministers, and 
consuls, and those in which a State shall 
be a party. The Congress has no power to 
add to or subtract from this power. Con- 
gress does have the power to regulate the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 
The proposed amendment seeks to set limits 
to the congressional power as it affects this 
appellate jurisdiction of the Court. 

Here is a case where flexibility is definitely 


required. True enough, as things now stand, 


Congress could evidently reduce the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the Court to a nullity. 
If one thinks only in terms of extremes, 
however, it is also true that Congress could 
refuse to appropriate 1 cent for the execu- 
tive department. What we have here is 
another example of the way a certain type 
of mind seeks to have everything spelled 
out in detall, to the destruction of all bene- 
ficial discretionary power; future genera- 
tions will have to be satisfied with what the 
midtwentieth century gives them. 

There would seem to be no compelling 
reason for the second part. Some years ago 
a book was published called Nine Old Men, 
referring, of course, to the Supreme Court. 
Sporadically some citizens get worried about 
the longevity of our justices, but this has 
never become a matter of general concern. 
A judge may now voluntarily retire at full 
pay at the age of 70, a special invitation, as 
it were, to retire if he feels the weight of 
his years. Yet, with the ever-increasing life- 
expectancy, who is to say what a person's 
powers will be at 75? Justice Holmes was 
not without his wit or his wits at 90. In 
the Butler proposal we have an example of 
amendment of the Constitution to provide 
against a most rare contingency—a senile 
Judge who does not know what is good for 
him when leisure at full salary is put within 
his grasp. 

The first proposition is the most note- 
worthy. The Constitution leaves the size 
of the Supreme Court to the discretion of 
Congress. The size of the High Court was 
originally set at 6 and has been fixed at 9 
since the Grant administration. The fram- 
ers knew that it would be folly to set a fixed 
figure, for no one could tell how much busi- 
ness the Court might be called upon to 
handle in the future. Senator BUTLER, 
moved by fear of “court-packing” and the 
ghost of a former President, has decided that 
no matter how much business the already 
over-burdened Court might have in the fu- 
ture, 9 men will have to handle it. In order 
to forestall a possible evil his amendment 
would hamstring the Court. 

This fear of discretionary power has been 
the prime factor behind the overloading of 
our State constitutions. Considering the 
number of places in the Federal Constitution 
about which similar fears might be enter- 
tained, every good citizen might well pray 
that the fear-complex does take up perma- 
nent residence in Washington. 

Senator BUTLER judges wisely: the Supreme 
Court may be enlarged. It is far behind 
its docket now. Many able students of the 
law would increase the number to 12 or 15, 
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dividing the Court into 3 sections, each hear- 
ing certain types of cases. This would be 
following the precedent of the high courts 
of Britain and France. There is nothing 
particularly revolutionary in the suggestion 
that the Court might well be enlarged, nor 
is there anything sacrosanct about the num- 
ber 9. 

There is a lesson to be learned from the 
Butler proposal. We must not as citizens 
continually look to the law to save us from 
our errors In picking the wrong men. If 
we insist upn hedging about with restric- 
tions the powers that able men may rightly 
use as the times require, we shall no longer 
get the able men. Power and responsibility 
go together. 


Why Eisenhower’s Ohio Supporters Must 
Back Bender for Senator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many congressional election contests 
now underway, there is none of greater 
national interest than the contest in 
Ohio for the seat in the United States 
Senate which was vacated last year by 
the untimely death of the late, great 
Senator Robert A. Taft. 

I have here an illuminating and sig- 
nificant article on the current status of 
the Ohio contest, written by the dis- 
tinguished editor, columnist, and po- 
litical commentator, Mr. Philip W. Por- 
ter, and published June 25 by the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, one of America's 
greatest and most influential news- 
papers, whose editor is Mr. Wright 
Bryan, a nationally outstanding journal- 
ist. 

Mr. Porter is a recognized authority 
on the Ohio political scene. He has been 
a member of the Plain Dealer's editorial 
staff for 32 years, and during that period 
has held a number of important posts, 
including that of political editor. He 
presently is Sunday and feature editor, 
and his regular column has tens of thou- 
sands of loyal readers. 

During World II Mr. Porter served 
under General Eisenhower in Africa, 
England, and France, and at war's end 
was honorably discharged with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. He was one of the 
first writers to advocate the Republican 
nomination of General Eisenhower for 
the Presidency. 

While the Plain Dealer's traditional 
political policy has been independent 
Democrat, it opposed the third and 
fourth terms for President Roosevelt, 
the candidacy of President Truman, and 
many New Deal and Fair Deal policies 
and practices, and supported General 
Eisenhower for President. 

In Mr. Porter's article he emphasizes 
the importance of a Republican victory 
in the Ohio senatorial contest to the 
Eisenhower administration, an impor- 
tance that is underscored by the fact 
that President Eisenhower will go into 
Ohio to speak in behalf of the candi- 
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dacy of Congressman Grorce H. BENDER, 
who is serving his seventh term in the 
House of Representatives, where he has 
given the Eisenhower policies and pro- 
gram 100-percent support. 

Mr. Porter writes hat if Eisenhower 
supporters still like Ike, and want to 
help him, they've got to be for BENDER. 
If they vote for his Democratic opponent, 
former Mayor Tom Burke, they'll be vot- 
ing to set up a hostile machine against 
Ike in the Senate, in which the northern 
Laborite-New Dealers will return to some 
committee chairmanships. It's that sim- 
ple. 

“And if Ike faces a hostile majority 
in Congress next year,” Mr. Porter pre- 
dicts, “‘you can lay odds it will be most 
difficult to get him to run again in 1956. 
And without Ike as candidate in 1956, 
the Republicans, divided as they are, 
haven't got a prayer. Not another soul 
is in sight who can inspire them with the 
same confidence.” 

Mr. Porter forecasts that President 
Eisenhower's personal participation in 
the Ohio campaign will be a tremendous 
lift to Benprr and the other Republican 
congressional candidates; in my opinion, 
it will amount to much more than a tre- 
mendous lift—it will insure an over- 
whelming Republican victory in Ohio. 

Under unanimous consent, I now insert 
Mr. Porter's article in full in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

EISENHOWER Backers Hrre Must SUPPORT 
BENDER IF Tarr STILL LIKE Ine 
(By Philip W. Porter) 

Political interest is at a low ebb right now, 
but behind the scenes some first-class wor- 
rying is being done, and should be done, 
about a problem: How to transfer the still- 
strong independent support of President 
Eisenhower into a vote for BENDER for Sena- 
tor and for other Republican candidátes. 

The Citizens for Eisenhower movement, 
red-hot in 1952, is being rebullt nationally, 
but there's little organized life in it around 
here. Right after the victory in 1952, the 
amateurs dropped out. GEORGE BENDER, the 
local chairman, though a Taftite, became a 
completely sure vote for Ike's program in the 
House. George Humphrey, the Cleveland 
business wheel who had masterminded Re- 
publican fund raising for years, became Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and Ike's right-hand 
man. There seemed nothing to quarrel 
about; all were in the same bed. 

There was always, however, a lack of en- 
thusiasm for Benprr among Ike fans, and 
some even supported Bill Saxbe in his recent 
hopeless race. But now that BENDER is nomi- 
nated, has the publicly announced blessing 
of President Eisenhower, and the strong sup- 
port of Humphrey, there is no practical alter- 
native for the Ike supporters. 

MUST BE FOR BENDER 

Tf they still like Ike, and want to help him, 
they've got to be for BENDER. If they vote 
for his Democratic opponent, former Mayor 
Tom Burke, they'll be voting to set up a 
hostile majority against Ike in the Senate, in 
Which the northern Laborite-New Dealers 
will return to some committee chairman- 
ships. It's that simple. 

And if Ike faces a hostile majority in Con- 
Gress next year, you can lay odds it will be 
most difficult to get him to run again in 1956. 
And without Ike as candidate in 1956, the 
Republicans, divided as they are, haven't got 
& prayer. Not another soul is in sight who 
Can Inepire the same confidence. 

The logic is inescapable: But there are 
Signs that just yet, some of the Ike backers 
haven't quite reasoned it through. By 
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October, it probably will be spelled out 
clearly for them. A visit by Mr. Eisenhower 
to this area will be a tremendous lift to 
BENDER and the other Republican congres- 
sional candidates—and Ike has promised to 
come. 

The situation is complicated by the fact 
that Burxe has some personal popularity in 
the Cleveland area. He never ran in the 
suburbs, and he never ran against a really 
strong candidate in Cleveland, so no one can 
tell for sure how he'll do this time. BENDER 
has run in the suburbs and run strongly. 


CUYAHOGA IS VITAL 


What happens in Cuyahoga County will be 
vitally important. BENDER, to win, has got 
to do no worse than split the vote here; he 
should carry downstate Ohio without much 
trouble. The city of Cleveland is normally 
Democratic, and habituated to voting for 
Burke; so BENDER has got to carry the 
suburbs (and that means the Eisenhower in- 
dependent vote) strongly to offset it. 

Burke has sensed that he has got to ap- 
peal to Eisenhower supporters or he won't get 
off the ground, so he has been trying it 
through a cute maneuver: He strongly criti- 
cizes the Republican Congressmen for not 
enacting Ike’s program. This carries the 
implication that he, Burxe, would do a 
better job of putting the program over. In 
his votes so far, however, he’s done no such 
thing (except for public housing). He voted 
with all the Democrats to kill Ike's Taft- 
Hartley Act revisions. He announced before 
a labor group here recently he was in favor 
of the $800 income tax exemption, which Ike 
has opposed strongly as unbalancing the 
budget, As time goes on and the going gets 
tougher toward the close, you can expect him 
to follow the Democratic line more and more. 

The job of the Republicans now is to 
saturate and anoint the converted BENDER 
with Eisenhower fragrance and to isolate 
Burxe as a long-time pro-Truman, pro- 
Stevenson Democratic partisan. 


Advertising: Federal Jurisdiction and 


Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following address by Mr. Daniel J. 
Murphy, Director, Bureau of Anti-De- 
ceptive Practices, Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which Mr. Murphy delivered at 
the luncheon of the Federal Communi- 
cations Bar Association on June 22, 1954: 

Advertising, as an American institution, 
is a highly developed technique. From sim- 
ple and humble beginnings, it has grown 
to fabulous and complicated proportions. 
The growth and development of advertising 
is inseparable from the growth and develop- 
ment of American industry; its production, 
distribution, and consumption. Because of 
its enormous expenditures and Its creation 
of mass demands, advertising today is a ter- 
rific integrating factor in the social and 
economic life of America. Fifty years ago, 
the national expenditures for advertising, 
consisting largely of newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising, amounted to approximately 
$95 million a year; in 1952, national ad- 
vertising, geared to a vigorously expanding 
economy, cost over 67.200, 000.000. 
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The advertising technique during the 
years of this expansion has materially 
changed its character. Years ago, when 
truth conflicted with sales, outright false- 
hood was resorted to. There were no stand- 
ards of ethics or effective legal restraints. 
The prevailing trade practice was caveat 
emptor and to reward deception. The pat- 
ent-medicine manufacturers, the first or- 
ganized national advertisers, were enjoying 
a harvest. Flagrant deceptions to catch the 
consumer's dollar were resorted to. You 
could buy an advertised positive cure for 
almost any disease known to man or beast. 

At the time of President Eisenhower's in- 
auguration the Washington Post, on January 
20, 1953, printed a facsimile of a full-page 
advertisement which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post the day Grover Cleveland took 
office as President in 1885. There is no doubt 
that the ad was entirely without the Presi- 
dent's consent. Yet it had the appearance 
of a handwritten, Executive proclamation, 
It uses the President's name, but it care- 
fully avoids a Cleveland signature. Cleve- 
land was known to enjoy a drink occasion- 
ally. He is represented in this advertising 
as endorsing Duff's Pure Malt Whisky and 
endorsing it as a cure for practically every- 
thing. A veritable patent medicine. The 
price, incidently, was $1.25 for a sample 
quart, or you could purchase 6 quarts for $6. 

Other advertisements in the papers of the 
period indicate a similar lack of advertising 
ethics and a predominance of all-embracing 
claims for the product offered. 

The danger and deception of this type of 
advertising was recognized by many pub- 
lishers. As a result, many articles appeared 
in leading magazines, exposing the disbon- 
esty of many advertising claims. The ar- 
ticles did much to crystallize public senti- 
ment in favor of Federal regulation. In 1906 
the Food and Drug Act was passed; in 1914 
the Federal Trade Commission Act was 
enacted. 

When present standards of advertising and 
business ethics are compared with those in 
existence 50 years ago, it seems almost in- 
credible that the highest concepts of respon- 
sibility on the part of business to the con- 
suming public as now exist were possible of 
achievement. We like to think that the 
Federal Trade Commission has made a con- 
tribution to this improvement in advertising. 

Over the years there has been a tremendous 
improvement in advertising. The outright 
lies in advertising are now quite rare. We 
do have some. 

A recent advertisement of a perfume 
claimed its use would enable every married 
woman to make her husband obey her every 
command; make him come home at night 
and help her; that it had the power to make 
men obedient slaves; to make men leave their 
wives and sweethearts and do whatever the 
user wanted them to do. 

Sometimes you get advertising claims for 
products that are false, per se; for example, 
medicinal preparations advertised as cures 
for cancers, diabetes, epilepsy, and other dis- 
eases for which there is no known cure; 
claims that a product will prevent baldness 
or grow hair in arid soil, 

Today, generally, a more subtle technique 
is used; I think that most business execu- 
tives are opposed to it. I refer to the so- 
called twilight-zone copy which does not 
come clean with the truth but relies upon 
half-truths, false innuendos and deceptive 
stratagems. Many forms of misrepresenta- 
tion are so subtle that the consumer, exer- 
cising his own faculties and Initiative, can- 
not determine whether he is being deceived 
or not, 

The Federal Trade Commission has the 
widest jurisdiction of all Federal regulatory 
bodies over advertising. Other Federal 
agencies have restricted jurisdiction over 
advertising—limited to single commodities 
or particular media. The jurisdiction of the 
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Commission, by contrast, is general—extend- 
ing to all media and with few exceptions to 
all commodities. 

Aside from specific statutory exemption 
such as banks, common carriers, air car- 
riers, those subject to the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act—there are some cases in which the 
Commission's jurisdiction and that of other 
Federal agencies may to some extent be 
concurrent. 

For example, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission has jurisdiction over advertis- 
ing of securities, and the Federal Trade 
Commission no longer exercises jurisdiction 
in this field. 

The Alcohol Tax Unit of the Treasury De- 
partment, under the Federal Alcohol Admin- 
istration Act, controls the advertising of 
spirituous beverages and the Federal Trade 
Commission cooperates by supplying to the 
Treasury Department ads taken from its 
survey concerning such beverages. 

The Post Office Department issues fraud 
orders stopping delivery of mall to persons 
who haye used the mails to defraud, The 
Federal Trade Commission maintains close 
liaison with the Post Office Department to 
assure that there will be no unnecessary 
overlapping or duplication of effort in cases 
where both agencies might have jurisdiction. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
has no direct control over advertising, but 
indirectly may prevent fraudulent or decep- 
tive advertising to some extent by virtue of 
its control over the use of obscene language, 
lotteries, and the granting and renewal of 
licenses. Copies of complaints and cease 
and desist orders in Federal Trade Commis- 
sion antideceptive practices cases are regu- 
larly furnished to the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the Federal Communications 
Commission for their information pursuant 
to agreement between the agencies. 

I have been asked by your president to 
comment on the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion's survey of advertising. Since 1929 the 
Commission, through one or more of its di- 
visions, has maintained a continuing survey 
of published and broadcast advertising. It 
was confined originally to newspapers and 
magazines. In 1934 it was expanded to in- 
clude radio commercials, and since 1939 has 
also covered mail-order catalogs. In 1948 
TV broadcasts were included. 

The primary objective of the survey was 
to detect advertisements containing false 
and misleading statements and representa- 
tions in order that investigations could be 
made and cases instituted with the view of 
correcting such practices in their incipiency 
regardless of whether any outside complaints 
Were received. Experience indicates that 
false advertising has been used in many in- 
stances over a considerable period without 
any complaint being made to the Commis- 
sion by any source at all. 

There is no law regulation which compels 
publishers and broadcasters to supply the 
advertising material. It is obtained on a 
cooperative and voluntary basis through re- 
quests sent periodically to the sources of this 
material. Excellent cooperation through the 
years has been receiyed from the publishers 
and broadcasters. 

The survey now includes the commercial 
portions of all broadcasts over the four lead- 
ing radio and television networks, a samp- 
ling of local raido and television con- 
tinultles, and a broad coverage of magazine 
and newspapers. Sample Issues are obtained 
from 302 magazines and 504 newspapers. The 
continuities from local radio and television 
stations include 2,365 local radio stations 
and 111 local television stations. Mall order 
catalogs are sent in regularly by the leading 
mail order companies. 

The advertising examiners, upon reviewing 
the material received, select and set aside 
those advertisements which appear to con- 
tain questionable claims and representations 
and thus warrant further study and at- 
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tention. These ads are then reviewed by the 
legal staff and investigations are started 
where it appears that some action is war- 
ranted inthe public interest. The number 
of ads so selected has constituted about 4 
percent of the total examined during each 
year the survey has been aperated. During 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, 550,663 
separate advertisements were examined and 
23,645 were set aside. From the advertise- 
ments so set aside, 84 cases of false and mis- 
leading advertising were instituted. 

Studies of the different media as sources 
for questionable advertisements indicate 
that the radio and television network broad- 
casts have produced the highest number of 
marked advertisements, with newspapers and 
magazines being the next best source. Local 
radio and television scripts rank third, mail 
order catalogs being the Jeast productive of 
all media examined. As a result of these 
studies, greater emphasis has been placed on 
the review of the radio and television net- 
work material with a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the review of mail order catalogs, 

In addition to being a source of new ac- 
tions, it has been found over the years that 
the survey serves other useful purposes, 
The advertisements set aside provide an in- 
expensive method of checking on compli- 
ance with outstanding orders, stipulations, 
and trade-practice rules and provide a read- 
Ny available cross section of the advertis- 
Ing being used in particular industries at 
any given time. 

Allow me to close with Just a few words 
re television advertising. This new inti- 
mate media of television, as you know, has 
had phenomenal growth and development. 
When the war ended there were half a dozen 
television stations; now there are approxi- 
mately 400 or more. By 1946 there were 
about 10,000 television sets in use; in 1952 
there were about 16 million sets in use. 
Just imagine—in excess of 150.000 percent. 
You remember in 1950 the American Tele- 
vision Manufacturers“ Association endeav- 
ored to stimulate this avalanche by insert- 
ing in more than 1,000 newspapers advertise- 
ments designed to shame parents Into buy- 
ing television sets for thelr children, This 
ad had an old-fashioned ring. It created 
universal disapproval. We acted immedi- 
ately to stop such advertising and obtained a 
promise that there would be no further re- 
sumption of it. Television is the salesman’s 
dream. Instead of one foot in the door, he 
is right in the living room. Advertising and 
the profits derived from advertising are re- 
sponsible for the astounding growth of the 
television industry. It is no doubt the most 
powerful and most effective medium for 
mass merchandising ever devised. 

The responsibilities of television as a guest 
In the home in connection with advertising 
matters is well recognized by the teléVision 
code of the National Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters, 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following address by 
the Honorable Val Peterson, Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator, before the Amer- 
ican Helicopter Society, Inc., at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., on 
Thursday, June 24, 1954: 
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‘Tue HELICOPTER AND CIVIL DEFENSE 


Civil defense and the helicopter have a lot 
in common—far more than you may first 
realize. 

1. The need for civil defense has developed 
from a military situation because our mili- 
tary defenses cannot stop an enemy attack 
on this country once it is launched. The 
helicopter got its Initial impetus as a mli- 
tary vehicle and proved in Korea that it 
could serve many useful purposes. 

2. Civil defense, because it is not the tra- 
ditional way of defending ourselves, has suf- 
fered from a great deal of skepticism and lack 
of imagination. The helicopter, because it 
is not a traditional fixed-wing aircraft, has 
suffered from a good deal of the same skep- 
ticism and lack of imagination for its uses. 

3. Both the helicopter and civil defense 
are modern answers to modern problems and 
they have been working hand in hand since 
civil defense got underway several years ago. 
Both have revealed new possibilities for civil- 
ian survival under atomic attack. 

Civil defense and the helicopter have a 
great future ahead of them as working part- 
ners in the business of civilian preparedness. 
As a student of history, military aviation and 
the problems of this air-atomic age, I think 
I can say to you without fear of contradic- 
tion that both civil defense and the heli- 
copter are here to stay. How successful they 
may prove to be, independently and as part- 
ners, will depend primarily on our dogged- 
ness in supplying pioneer leadership and 
imagination. 

I am here tonight not just as a Defense 
Administrator but as a man who loves flying 
and who takes it seriously. More impor- 
tantly to this gathering, I have the honor of 
being a helicopter pilot, as many of you 
know. I started flying helicopters both as 
a hobby and as an adjunct to my job as Civil 
Defense Administrator. 

Right after I took office, I had the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing several practical dem- 
onstrations of the use of the helicopter in 
civil defense. Long before the dust had set- 
tied, I made up my mind that civil defense 
and I and the helicopter were in business 
together—not Just as a whim but as a practi- 
cal necessity. 

The helicopter industry is a fast-growing 
business, Just as civil defense is on its way 
to being a fast-growing business. I know 
you are going to have a lot less trouble cre- 
ating bigger markets and public acceptance 
than civil defense has had. 

Let me explain the reasons for that before 
we take a look at the expanding partnership 
of the helicopter and civil defense, 

The crying need for adequate defense of 
the civilian population in this air-atomic age 
was barely recognized in official Washington 
circles as late as 5 years after the first atomic 
bombs gutted Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The 
FCDA was established by law less than 4 
years ago. By contrast, your industry has 
had the jump on us for at least a decade. 

Within the past year President Eisenhower 
has told us, the American people, in clear 
and simple language of the threat we face 
and just what we must do about it. Last 
December, he told the mayors of the Nation's 
target areas that for the first time in history 
cities have become principal targets for any 
enemy seeking to conquer our Nation,” Ear- 
lier, in his historic address before the United 
Nations, he warned that our cities would be 
hit once the enemy had launched an at- 
tack—despite our most powerful defenses. 

One of the major answers to our national 
survival if the enemy hits us with hydrogen 
and atomic weapons is a practical, modern 
ciyil defense program. 

An adequate civil defense program, as I see 
it, can only be measured by our civillan read- 
iness to meet at home the destructive ef- 
fects of weapons which now exist in the 
hands of a possible aggressor, or are likely 
to exist in the foresecable future. By any 
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Tealistic standard we do not now have enough 
ciyil defense preparedness to compensate 
for the increasing vulnerability of our cities. 
Because of rapid new weapons developments, 
of which the world is well aware, civil de- 
fense is making progress but losing ground 
in face of that growing threat. 

Upon release of official Government infor- 
Mation on the Operation Ivy test, it be- 
Came apparent to the people of America that 
1 H-bomb could literally gut any one of our 
major cities. The AEC Chairman, Adm. 
Lewis Strauss, confirmed this after witness- 
ing one of the recent thermonuclear tests 
in the Pacific. He told the President's press 
conference that 1 modern H-bomb could— 
and I quote put a city out of commission 
but not level it.” In reply to the question, 
“any city?” he added, “any city.” 

This top-level confirmation of the in- 
creased power of hydrogen weapons has made 
it plain to most Americans that civil defense 
is now more vital, rather than less vital, if 
we are to survive an enemy attack on our 
cities, 

A review of the dangers that confront us 
today, and the new civilian preparedness 
Measures needed to counter them, will make 
Clear why civil defense is more important 
now than ever before; and why we must have 
it if we are to help keep the peace—or fail- 
ing that, to survive atomic attacks on this 
country and carry on the war to a success- 
Tul conclusion. 

We have certain knowledge that the enemy 
possesses today a growing stockpile of 
atomic weapons, which will be bolstered with 
hydrogen weapons. We know further that 
the enemy now has within his capability 
the means of delivering these weapons, 
Whether atomic or hydrogen, to any major 
city in the United States. 

There has been some debate as to how 
many enemy bombers would get through our 
military defenses and be able to hit our 
Cities with nuclear weapons if an attack were 
launched today, next year. or several years 

now. We are gratefully aware that our 
Armed Forces are working intensively to 
build up the military defenses of the con- 
tinental United States. 

Regardless of the size or swiftness of that 
buildup, however, we civilians must also 
face the grim reality outlined by the Presl- 
dent: There is no complete military protec- 
tion against enemy attack on our cities, once 
that attack is launched, 

That is why, in the President's continental 
defense program, there is recognition of the 
need for an accelerated civil defense program 
às an Integral and critical part of the total 
Program for the continental defense of the 
United States. 

The grave and urgent problem confront- 
ing our civilian authorities at all levels of 
government is: What improved civil defense 
Preparedness measures can be taken now, 
and in the near future, to minimize the 
effects of an all-out enemy attack on our 
country? 

The most important of these new prepar- 
edness measures is intensive planning for 
mass evacuation of our populations from 
target cities before an attack. This kind 
Of dispersal or evacuation can function prop- 
erly only if three factors are present: 

1. Adequate warning time. 

2. Adequate State, county, and local ciyil- 
defense organizations, geared to meet the 
evacuation problems of mass feeding, mass 

, ete. 
3. An informed public that has actually 
n trained in the evacuation drills from 
their cities. 

There has been some editorial reaction 

d on exaggerated reports on the current 
Pacific weapons tests to the effect that— 

1. Civil defense is now outmoded or use- 
less, and earlier plans for civilian protection 
against the A-bomb must now be thrown 
Out the window in view of these bigger 
Weapons. 
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2. Mass evacuation is either impossible to 
carry out, once the advance warning is avail- 
able, or it is a defeatist program and should 
never be tried. 

-Let me answer these false conclusions in 
order: 

1. On August 21, 1953, following the an- 
nouncement of the Russian hydrogen bomb 
test, I made the following public statement: 
“The hydrogen bomb is a finite weapon. It 
has definite limitations, The basic guidance 
which civil defense has given the American 
people for self-protection and for organized 
civil defense is still valid. The disaster cre- 
ated by a hydrogen bomb would not be a 
different kind of disaster—but a larger one. 
The citizen's means for survival—against 
nuclear weapons of any size—is learning and 
living civil defense. Now we must prepare 
a bigger and better civil defense much sooner 
than many realized would be necessary.” 
What was true then is true now, and will 
continue to be true in the future. 

2. In June a year ago, I began urging pub- 
licly that our States and cities start plan- 
ning for evacuation and public tests of evac- 
uation. 

In the face of the increased destructive 
capacity of hydrogen bombs, planned evacu- 
ation of our cities—as a new dimension in 
civil defense—now becomes an urgent ne- 
cesisty. We recognize that evacuation of 
people from dur large cities poses stagger- 
ing problems requiring careful analysis and 
intensive leadership by civil authorities in 
each of the target areas. 

The fact that evacuation Is difficult or in- 
convenient. however, does not detract from 
the equally evident fact that we must have 
planned evacuation or millions of Ameri- 
cans will die unnecessarily in the event of 
attack. Our program for planned evacua- 
tion was endorsed by the National Security 
Council only after the most searching study 
of the alternatives. There are none that 
offer comparable promise of mass survival. + 

Nor do plans for evacuation nullify or elim- 
inate prior civil defense measures. Evacua- 
tion adds a new dimension, a new mobility 
to civil defense in the interest of saving lives. 
Evacuation is not running away just for the 
sake of running. It is a calculated method 
of personal for greater security, so 
designed that the lives and skills as of many 
Americans as possible may be saved to restore 
production and carry on the war. 

There, in brief, is the civil defense problem 
that you and I had better face up to. 

I am certain that the helicopter can and 
must play a major role in our plans for the 
evacuation of our target cities. Traffic con- 
trol will certainly be a vital part of any suc- 
cessful evacuation, whether by foot, or by 
vehicle, or by a combination walkout-ride- 
out plan, such as was used so effectively last 
week during a test evacuation of the down- 
town area of Mobile, Ala. In Mobile some 
70,000 people were successfully dispersed from 
a 480-block area by this method. 

Helicopters have proven their value in 
peacetime traffic control situations over our 
major cities. What we will need for the 
evacuation of our one-hundred-and-ninety- 
odd target areas are many hundreds of heli- 
copters to keep civilian traffic moving swiftly 
to the areas of safety. We do not have any- 
where near this number of helicopters avail- 
able today. 

One of the major means of cushioning the 
shock of an enemy attack on this country is 
an adequate program of emergency infor- 
mation. Our program now relies mainly on 
the Conelrad system of emergency broadcast- 
ing, plus emergency editions put out by our 
daily papers, as well as person-to-person 
communication by our warden system. The 
new information medium that we need for 
mass panic prevention and control calls for 
the use of helicopters, operating over a wide 
arca, for the dissemination of civil defense 
instructions and survival information to 
large groups of people before and after the 
attack, 
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We have actually tested the feasibility and 
the audibility of this method of giving the 
public instructions over our own headquar- _ 
ters in downtown Washington, in coopera- 
tion with the District civil defense authori- 
ties. The system works. The problem now is 
to make it work better, and on a wider scale 
in every target city in the country. But we 
can't use this technique effectively until 
there are many, many more commercial heli- 
copters available for civil defense use 
throughout the Nation. 

With the cooperation of companies in the 
industry, we have had actual test demon- 
strations of the use of the helicopter in 
rescue work at our National Civil Defense 
Training Center at Olney, Md. These tests 
included lowering rescue teams to the tops 
of tall buildings which were inaccessible by 
normal means and the flying out of casual- 
ties from the tops of such buildings, 

These special tasks for the helicopter do 
not include the accepted forms of helicopter 
usage as already established and proven 
either in Korea combat or in the peacetime 
applications of the whirleybird. Those uses 
will be just as valuable to civil defense in 
peacetime disasters as in time of war. 

In May of last year we put out our initial 
circular to the civil-defense authorities of 
the Nation on the uses of the helicopter in 
civil defense, In this circular we urged fur- 
ther exploration with helicopter by State and 
local authorities in order to increase civil- 
defense operational effectiveness. The pri- 
mary emphasis in this helicopter bulletin 
was on (1) transportation, (2) rescue, (3) 
reconnaissance, and (4) communications. 

A month later I had a gratifying demon- 
stration of the value of the helicopter to 
civil defense in combating natural disasters, 
for which our agency also is responsible in 
the Federal Government. I surveyed the 
tornado-stricken areas of Flint, Mich., and 
Worcester, Mass., from this flying command 
post and came away with a far better knowl- 
edge of the extent of the damage than I 
would ever have received by making my 
survey from the ground. 

While this was my first personal experi- 
ence in the critical need for helicopters in 
disaster work, it is hardly new—witness their 
extensive lifesaving work in last year’s floods 
in Holland and in the earthquakes in 
Greek islands. : 

Many of us have come to think of the 
helicopter as a jack-of-all-trades. Since the 
civil defense program, in peacetime or in war, 
must be prepared to meet operational prob- 
lems as complex as those with which the 
military must deal, we have more than a 
passing interest in the future of the hell- 
copter, both militarily and commercially. 

There is no question that the military is 
rapidly expanding its use and its needs for 
the helicopter. I sincerely hope that a pro- 
gram can be worked out so that some of the 
military aircraft would be temporarily avail- 
able at the outset of war to local civil de- 
fense authorities; at least, until such time 
as the planes have to be brought into active 
combat duty. But this would only be a 
stopgap measure. 

I also believe that both the military and 
civil defense forces would profit from a pro- 
gram which would concentrate military re- 
serve training squadrons of helicopters near 
many of our critical target areas. These Re- 
serve squadrons might well devote a portion 
of their training to civil defense exercises 
and to civil defense duty with the local au- 
thorities. 

For an air-minded nation such as America, 
the current numbers and uses of nonmili- 
tary helicopters are far too limited even 
from an ordinary commercial standpoint. 
From a civil defense standpoint, there will 
never be enough helicopters available in the 
next decade to meet anywhere near the 
minimum ciyil defense requirements at the 
Federal, State, and local level should our Na- 
tion come under enemy attack. That is 
why I agree wholeheartedly with the Civil 
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Air Policy Report of the President's Air Co- 
ordinating Committee. That report states 
in bold type: “In future consideration of 
aubsidy support for these services, the board 
should give appropriate weight to the value 
of such services to Civil Defense.” 

Under the heading “Alrline Services,” the 
report rightly states, “Federal subsidy sup- 
port of these services, which the CAB has 
Justified to date by their value to the com- 
merce, postal service, and national defense 
may now also be justified in terms of their 
potential value to civil defense efforts.” 

Tam not going to quote you facts and fig- 
ures to back up that claim. You have ample 
statistics from Korea and other fighting 
fronts to bear out the rescue, communica- 
tions, and transport value of helicopter op- 
eration over tough terrain, under battle con- 
ditions. 

There is ample proof at hand that we have 
Just begun to tap the operational possibil- 
ities of the helicopter in civil defense. 
Hardly a month goes by that we don't have 
practical evidence of a new and promising 
use of the helicopter in this business of ci- 
vilian preparedness. 

Last week was a good example, During the 
national civil defense test exercise Opera- 
tion Alert”"—our Agency actually used bor- 
rowed military helicopters for the fast trans- 
portation of executive personnel and dis- 
patches between our two emergency com- 
mand posts outside of Washington. 

If war should come, many officials of the 
Government would have to reach their emer- 
gency posts by helicopter. The military, of 
course, would have such planes available. 
The civilian agencies for the most part would 
not. I assume that military helicopters 
would be fully occupied in their own com- 
mand duties. The rest of Government, in- 
cluding the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration, would have to requisition such com- 
mercial helicopters as were available. I 
need hardly tell you that such availability 
is almost in the minus category right now. 

That in essence, is our problem today—a 
great need—and few helicopters to meet it. 
Iam sure that the helicopter industry will 
be able to focus the necessary emphasis on 
this overriding civilian need in this period 
of transition. I assure you the support of 
every civil defense director in the country 
toward that end. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to the Members of this House 
this article, listing and explaining 10 
marks or standards for judging the true 
patriot: 

[From America of July 3, 1954] 

Ten TOUCHSTONES OF TRUE PATRIOTISM 

(By Robert C. Hartnett) 

“Patriotism,” Sam Johnson once said, "is 
the last refuge of a scoundrel.” As great a 
patriot as Theodore Roosevelt acknowledged 
that Johnson was right—but only, of course, 
partly right. For the caustic critic of cant 


was speaking only of the abuse of a great 
moral virtue, 
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That virtue is the well-ordered love of 
one’s country and of his fellow citizens. 
The fact that a virtue may be used to cloak 
a vice in no wise destroys the luster of the 
virtue, True love between a man and a 
woman Is a virtue, even though the vice of 
mere sexual infatuation often masquerades 
as true love. 

The fact remains that all of us have to 
exercise care in deciding what attitudes are 
patriotic and what are distortions of that 
noble virtue. The commemoration of In- 
dependence Day offers an occasion to sug- 
gest the following norms by which to distin- 
guish true from bogus patriotism. 

1. The true patriot seldom labels himself 
a patriot. He has an exalted idea of what 
the virtue of patriotism demands of him. 
He has an acute realization of how far he 
falls short of his own ideals. He applies to 
himself the words of our Lord to His dis- 
ciples: “When you have done everything that 
was commanded you, say, ‘We are unprofit- 
able servants.’ ™ 

2. The true patriot embraces under “love 
of country“ everything that preserves and 
promotes its moral and material, spiritual 
and temporal character, He tries to dimin- 
ish the evil and build up the good in his 
soctety in every way possible; he does not 
limit his patriotism to the kind of conduct 
that makes people popular as patriots, such 
as buying Government bonds. 

Whatever makes his country more pleasing 
in the eyes of God increases its perfection as 
a corporate moral person, elicits the poten- 
tialities of its citizens for moral achieve- 
ment, finds him on its side. He understands 
patriotism sub specie aeternitatis, that is, as 
a large part of the moral universe in which 
our Creator has placed us for the purpose of 
working out, in the medium of time, our eter- 
nat destiny. He therefore sees patriotism as 
part of the Christian order, the dynamic 
plan by which God's human creatures freely, 
intelligently cooperate in fulfilling the divine 
intentions for mankind, 

3. The true patriot. keeps his eye on the 
common good, properly conceived, of his 
local community, of his State, and of his 
Nation. His conversation is colored by such 
concepts as the common good and social 
justice. These ideas influence his Judg- 
ments about such controversial issues as 
public housing, old-age pensions, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and public relief. He is 
concerned about the lot of the poor, the 
physically and mentally ill, the unemployed, 
the underpaid. He thinks a lot in terms of 
human needs—the human needs of people 
of all classes, colors, and creeds. He is what 
people call civic minded, but in a deeply 
moral, even religious, way. 

4. The true patriot sees his own country 
and all other countries as members of the 
family of nations, united by the indestructi- 
ble moral bonds of a common human nature 
and a common human condition. He knows 
that God, the Father of all, has created the 
material goods of this earth for the good of 
all His human children, as means by which 
they may be helped to attain their divine 
destiny. He knows that, under divine provi- 
dence, the method of distributing these 
goods is grounded in the natural right of pri- 
vate property as regulated by individual 
States. But he also knows that the exercise 
of property rights must be accommodated to 
the International, as well as the national, 
common good. 

So the true patriot does not whine about 
high taxes if they are necessary to achieve 
the divine purpose of all material weaith, 
He is disturbed in conscience when his fel- 
low citizens sneer at foreign-ald programs as 
Operation Rathole, as if the beneficiaries 
were rodents instead of human creatures 
made in the image of God. He wants his 
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country to accept whatever moral responsi- 
bilities good sense judges it to have for the 
political, economic, social, cultural improve- 
ment and security against aggression of the 
human race as a whole, 

He is never the first to complain when 
tariffs are somewhat lowered to give other 
peoples a chance to improve their lot. Nor 
is he quick to restrict immigration from 
areas overcrowded with underfed, ill-clothed, 
and shelterless fellow humans, And he 
doesn’t bravely denounce International com- 
munism at chamber of commerce hincheons, 
but cry bloody murder at the very thought 
of having his son sent to Korea or Indo- 
china to oppose Red aggression on the bat- 
tiefeld. 

5. The true patriot defends the rights of 
every person. He has only one set of prin- 
ciples of Justice, which he applies to every- 
one. The fact that a fellow citizen of his 
was once a Communist does not, in the eyes 
of a true patriot, strip such a person of his 
human nature and the natural and legal 
rights recognized as belonging to all persons 
in his society. 

In meting out justice he is not governed 
by likes and dislikes but by the norms of 
right and wrong. If need be, he is willing to 
become unpopular because of his attachment 
to fundamental principles. In fact, he would 
find it odd if such attachment never involved 
him in criticism from others. 

6, The true patriot upholds constitutional 
government and the rule of law. He knows 
that laws and even constitutional provisions 
can involve serious inconveniences and 
sometimes injustices, He is prepared to bear 
with them up to a point in order to preserve 
orderliness in public affairs. 

He is not opposed to the orderly revision 
of governmental procedures. But he is im- 
pressed by the soundness of the principle 
expounded in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence: “Prudence, indeed, will dictate that 
governments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes." He 
opposes the violation of laws, or collusion 
with such violation, when means ore readily 
available of changing the laws (if need be) 
through constitutional procedures. He 
patiently stands by the principle that gov- 
ernments should rule through laws rather 
than the will of individual men, in accord- 
ance with the ancient Christian standard of 
immunity from the arbitrary. 

7. The true patriot tempers his zeal in or- 
der to avoid imputing unpatriotic motives 
to his fellow citizens unless their conduct 
leaves no alternative. He does not brand 
them disloyal for haying reached conclusions 
or made decisions different from his own, 
“In a republic,” declared that most ardent 
apostie of Americanism Teddy“ Roosevelt, 
“to be successful we must learn to combine 
intensity of conviction with a broad toler- 
ance of difference of conviction.” 

He keeps a conscientious rein on even his 
suspicions about the loyalty of others. In 
doubtful cases he keeps his mind open, test he 
commit the sin of rash judgment. He fol- 
lows the principle Lincoln propounded when 
he himself was accused of religious in- 
fidelity: “I believe it is an established maxim 
in morals that he who makes an assertion 
without knowing whether it is true or false 
is guilty of falsehood; and the accidental 
truth of the assertion does not Justify or 
excuse him.” 

He regards the aecusation of disloyalty to 
country as being the gravest charge, in the 
temporal order, of which a man can be made 
the object. Hence he takes it to be a grave 
matter of conscience to require convincing 
evidence before he gives assent. His in- 
tegrity keeps him from accepting second- 
hand, without scrutiny, Judgments made by 
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others who, he has reason to fear, might 
not be so scrupulous about stigmatizing 
their fellow citizens as he feels he must be. 

8. The true patriot devotes himself to the 
public good as far as his time and talents 
allow. He knows one cannot be a true pa- 
trict from the sidelines. When causes need 
his support, he supports them. He is not 
content to complain. He acts. 

His Excellency Bishop Charles F. Buddy, 
ot San Diego, Calif., in his recently pub- 
lished The Thoughts of His Heart (Paterson, 
N. J.: St. Anthony's Guild), reprints the 
challenge he made to a Catholic college 
graduating class: 

“You have often been advised to keep out 
of politics because it is corrupt. It is cor- 
rupt because men who have had the adyan- 
tages that you have had failed in their civic 
duty. If you find politics corrupt, go in and 
clean it up. Give freely of your time and 
talents from the precincts up to national 
levels. When crooked politicians attempt to 
operate, expose them * * *, At least get 
into the scrimmage.” 

This is the voice of realistic, practical 
patriotism. 

9. The true patriot counts the worth of 
his contributions to his country in terms 
of what they cost him in time, money, ef- 
Torts and convenience. He does not com- 
plain that he “works 2 days a week for 
Uncle Sam" as if that were on the face of it 
too high a price to pay for membership in a 
society which carries the heavy burdens ours 
carries. He calculates his country's de- 
mands on him, not according to their size, 
but according to their necessity. If he has 
to pay high taxes, he knows it is only be- 
cause his stake in his country is so high. 
The “little patriot,” too, gives willingly of 
his modest means when he realizes that the 
safety and peaceful progress of his country 
and of mankind cannot be bought cheap. 

10. The true patriot, finally, encourages 
patriotism in others in every way he can. He 
Elves credit to everyone who is doing a good 
job wherever he is: the factory worker, the 
farmer, the housewife, the businessman, the 
teacher, the doctor, the lawyer, the clergy- 
man, the public or private employee. Herec- 
Ognizes the dignity of their functions and 
how much the well-being of his Nation de- 
pends on their being well done. 

He will not condone wrongdoing by any- 
One, because it weakens the foundations of 
our society. What he admires most is char- 
acter, solid achievement and public-spirited 
dedication. He opposes evil-doers in every 
line; subversives, chiselers, grafters, calum- 
inators, “confusionists,” mere vote-seekers, 
the money-mad, the pleasure-mad—all who 
tear down instead of building up the fabric 
of a strong society. Even work shabbily 
done he regards as unpatriotic because it 
lowers the standards of what his people 
could accomplish. 

One may agree or disagree with the touch- 
stones here suggested. But should not every 
American have worked out for himself some 
standards by which he decides whether or 
not the attitudes and modes of conduct he 
is asked to adopt are really patriotic? 

Patriotism, loyalty, and their opposites 
are occupying everybody's mind today, The 
least each of us can do is to refine our ideas 
about this noble virtue. For false notions 
of patriotism are abroad, based on jingoism, 
nationalism, selfishness, and (though one 
hesitates to employ an overused term) a 
rather unanalyzed fear. We cannot over- 
come the very real dangers to which we are 
exposed unless we rethink the ideals for 
Which we stand. 

Aristotle defined the state as a phratria, a 
“brotherhood.” He was right: the bond of 
citizenship. a common patriotism, is love— 
love of country and love of our fellow citi- 
zens, If we keep that love right-ordered, 
we shall not go far wrong in the way we 
Strive to be patriotic. 
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Veterans’ Hospital at East Orange, N. J. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
ceived an interesting letter with an at- 
tached memorandum from Anthony J. 
Volpe, which among other things speaks 
highly of the operation of the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital at East Orange, 
N. J. 

Mr. Volpe is not only a badly disabled 
combat veteran, but is doing a great job 
as veterans service officer of Cape May 
County, N. J., and his experience with 
the Veterans’ Administration and Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals lends 
weight to what he says about the facili- 
ties at East Orange. 

The letter and memorandum follow: 

CAPE May VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
Cape May, N. J., June 9, 1954. 
Congressman T. Mruterr HAND, 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hann: It is with extreme pleas- 
ure that I forward you the attached personal 
report of Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
East Orange, N. J. 

I have been a patient there for some 6 
weeks to date and am still hospitalized there 
for further surgery. In my observations 
there, I am very grateful of the wonderful 
medical and surgical care I have received, 
and this report will bear out in detail exact- 
ly how I feel personally and officially, in my 
capacity as county service officer. I would 
appreciate yery much if you would have the 
attached report placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recoap so that your colleagues in the Con- 
gress of the United States may be able to 
see from a first hand witness why we have 
fought so very very much for the East Orange 
Veterans! Administration Hospital. Iam per- 
sonally humbly proud of the part that I 
have played in securing the Veterans“ Ad- 
ministration hospital at East Orange. I be- 
lieve that my report will bring a message to 
the Members of Congress, unto the House of 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, in which it will 
show a definite proof of the need, the benent, 
and the overall necessity of such a facility in 
our State of New Jersey. My report has a 
twofold purpose such as: (1) To instil) into 
thé minds of the Congressmen both pro and 
con insofar as the veterans’ hospital fachi- 
ties are concerned, just how wrong or how 
misled some people can be in which they ad- 
vocate curtailing veterans’ hospital facili- 
ties; (2) it will also show to the Members 
of Congress that there is an ever-increasing 
need through normal attrition for additional 
veterans’ hospital facilitics and services. 

With kindest regards, 

ANTHONY J. VOLPE, 
County Service Officer. 


_ VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL, 
East Orange, N. J. 

Since early April 1954 the undersigned bas 
been a patient at the East Orange Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital, and as a patient 
and an official of veterans affairs, I have had 
the privilege and the opportunity of observ- 
ing first hand what the VA hospital is, what 
it does, what it can do, its efficiency, its need, 
and its overall necessity to the veterans of 
the State of New Jersey and surrounding 
areas. 

I have personally been a patient in many 
Government and VA facilities during the 
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past 8 years, I have seen both good and bad 
insofar as services are concerned; and I have, 
since being in official capacity, reported on 
various Officials and facilities. To begin with 
the East Orange VA hospital is an excellent 
facility and is adequately and strategically 
located in an_area where many tens of thou- 
sands of veterans reside. The location of 
the hospital itself demands recognition, not 
only because it is located in a quiet residen- 
tial area very easily accessible by bus or by 
other modes of transportation. When I first 
reported for hospitalization I was met down- 
stairs in the admissions office and I received 
my very first favorable impression of the 
personnel of VA Hospital, East Orange. Be- 
ing an amputee I was very courteously as- 
sisted and was saved many steps by the per- 
sonnel, who went out of their way to secure 
the necessary forms and information in clear- 
ances rather than have me, as a patient or a 
potential patient, go from one office to an- 
other for the necessary formalities of ad- 
mission. When I reported to ward 4D I was 
met at the elevator by the nurse on duty, 
who welcomed me to ward 4D. I was then 
assigned to ward 4A temporarily, and there 
again I was met by the ward nurse, who also 
weicomed me to her particular ward. This 
impressed me and it seemed to me quite 
unusual although it was very very nice to 
be met by the ward nurse and welcomed to 
the particular hospital facility. Spedking of 
nursing, I honestly believe that the nursing 
staff of the East Orange hospital is one of 
the best I have ever encountered in my wide 
experience with periods of hospitalizations. 
I find that the nurses are not only efficient, 
but they are very courteous and will do any- 
thing within their power or their capacity 
to make your stay in their particular wards 
as happy and as comfortable as possible. 
There is an air of efficiency as you wander 
from ward to ward, or from different services 
in the hospital. It seems that everyone there 
has a job to do and does it without any 
bickering or without a series of questions 
and that impressed me very very much at 
the onset. 

The hospital aids, as they are called at 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital, East 
Orange, are immaculately dressed in white, 
they know their job and they know it well. 
I understand that they receive class instruc- 
tions right there in the hospital regarding 
the care and maintenance of patients and 
equipment. I have met, since I have been 
at the hospital, some of the finest profes- 
sional men I have ever encountered. Of 
Course the first 4 weeks of my hospitaliza- 
tion have been in the eye ward, that is 4D 
and while in 4D I underwent surgery for the 
removal of a tumor pigmentation of the iris 
of my left eye. The surgeon, a Dr. Mos- 
kovitch, is not only a fine surgeon but a 
gentleman. I find that the other physicians 
and surgeons of ward 4A and 4D are the 
same caliber of personnel. Another unusual 
feature about these particular physicians 
is that they come in on Sundays and holi- 
days and Saturdays, anytime at all, to 
change the dressings of their patients and 
to find out about the welfare of their pa- 
tents. This is unusual, especially for a 
Government facility, and words cannot really 
express how a veteran feels when he receives 
such courteous and ‘efficient attention while 
hospitalized in such a facility as the East 
Orange VA Hospital. 

At present, I am home on leave for ap- 
proximately a week and upon my return to 
the veteran's hospital at East Orange, I will 
‘undergo more surgery, this time orthopedics 
on some war wounds of my right leg. I 
have met the orthopedic staff at the hos- 
pital and have sat in consultation with them 
regarding my case. I noticed that there was 
a genuine interest in my well-being and to 
further promote that interest, the hospital 
deemed it to call in civillan con- 
sultants; I had at one time, in the ortho- 
pedic consultation room, at least five physi- 
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cians and surgeons. That to me, had a very 
important and very favorable action on be- 
half of a veteran patient primarily because 
he receives a qualified opinion of one or 


As an observed, personally and officially, 
in conclusion I can honestly state that in 
my experience here I find one reservation 
which cannot be completely satisfactory and 
it can, I am sure, be easily corrected. Al- 
though the hospital grounds cover a con- 
siderable area, with well-surfaced drive, their 
parking facility regulations do not permit 
the parking of vehicles privately owned by 
patients. This generally and basically is 
correct and requires regulations; however, 
there are exceptions made for paraplegic 
veterans confined here. I believe that the 
exceptions should include amputee veterans 
as well as paraplegic veterans, primarily be- 
cause both these two type of disabled vet- 
erans were by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and by applicable public laws 
wherein free cars were granted to these vet- 
erans because they were unable to use bus 
and train modes of transportation. 

ANTHONY J. VOLPE. 


The Problems of the Cargo Air Carriers, 
by Robert W. Prescott, President, Fly- 
ing Tiger Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Robert W. Prescott, president of the Fly- 
ing Tiger Line, Inc., which is the largest 
all-cargo air carrier in the world, made 
a comprehensive statement before the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate on 
the problems of the cargo air carriers. 
He not only discusses with clarity and 
good sense the position of the air cargo 
carrier in domestic and foreign trans- 
portation, but makes specific sugges- 
tions as to the principles which should 
control legislation to insure the grow- 
ing strength of the air freight industry. 
Because of its completeness and clear- 
ness, I am inserting his entire state- 
ment in the RECORD: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Robert W. Prescott. I 
am president of the Flying Tiger Line, Inc., 
with headquarters in Burbank, Calif. My 
company is the largest all-cargo air carrier 
in the world. We are operating pursuant 
to a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity issued for a 5-year period by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in 1949, permitting 
us to engage in the common carriage of 
property only. We are not, nor do we have 
any ambition to carry passengers as a com- 
mon carrier. Our certificate does not per- 
mit us to carry United States mall or air 
express. However, we are presently en- 
gaged in the carriage of passengers under 
contracts with the military and we are car- 
rying agricultural farm laborers under a con- 
tract with the British West Indies Labor 
Organization, an agency of the governments 
of the British West Indies. These passenger 
activities are pursuant to exemption orders 
issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

We were the largest supplier of airlift to 
the Air Force on the recently concluded 
Tokyo airlift. We have a large-scale main- 
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tenance facility which at the present time 
is reworking and upgrading a number of Air 
Force aircraft under contract with the Air 
Force. 

We are about to merge pursuant to ap- 
proval of the Civil Aeronautics Board with 
Slick Airways, Inc. Slick likewise is oper- 
ating pursuant to a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity issued at the same 
time and for the same period as was the one 
issued to my company. Applications for the 
renewal of both certificates are now before 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

MODERNIZATION OF REGULATORY SYSTEM NEEDED 


On the basis of the past record, the Flying 
Tiger Line, Inc., upon Slick being merged 
into it, will fiy almost one-half of all the 
air freight flown with the United States. 
We shall operate a fleet of 53 aircraft. In its 
past fiscal year Flying Tiger business grossed 
in excess of $25 million and Slick in excess 
of $14 million. We have grown steadily since 
our inception in 1945, and we are optimistic 
about our rate of growth in the future. But 
our optimism is tempered by our realization 
that there must be vital changes in the regu- 
latory system for air transportation if we are 
to continue to operate without subsidy—if 
we are to survive at all. 

I have given you this extremely brief 
thumbnail sketch of our business history so 
that the committee may see our activities 
and our problems and our position in regard 
to legislation in perspective. In regard to 
8. 2647 let me say we are opposed to this 
bill on two counts. First, it has provisions 
which we believe will retard and impede the 
growth of air transport. An examination of 
the record in these hearings to date indi- 
cates that the undesirable proposals have 
been ably pointed out to the committee by 
various industry witnesses who have pre- 
ceded me. It would be repetitious and a 
waste of the committee's time for me to re- 
trace the ground already covered. 

A second and more important reason for 
our objection to this bill is what it fails to 
propose. In view of Senator Bricker’s 
recent public statement that he did not an- 
ticipate enactment of any civil aeronautics 
legislation at this session, but did hope to 
compile a very full record as a basis for 
the Congress to grip the problem at its 
next session, it seems both timely and ap- 
propriate that I use these few minutes to 
give you the story of the air-cargo industry— 
where we have been, where we are going, and 
the sort of regulatory climate we require to 
endure and prosper. 

STORY OF AIR-CARGO INDUSTRY 


In 1949 the CAB crossed its fingers and 
issued experimental certificates to 4 prop- 
erty-only carriers. One has died, 1 appears 
to be an incurable invalid, and the remain- 
ing 2, Flying Tigers and Slick are merging. 
A fifth, Riddle Airlines, was certificated 2 
years later. These latter 3 carriers—soon to 
become 2—now are the domestic airfreight 
industry. 

A certificate is both a privilege and a 
mandate. We were told to take our blue- 
print into the practical laboratory of com- 
petition and hard knocks to see if we could 
perfect and make useful a new transporta- 
tion service. The CAB stipulated that the 
experiment was not to cost the taxpayer 
1 cent. It hasn't. We have succeeded even 
in the face of the rough, tough competition 
of the passenger carriers who have freely 
used their mail traffic and subsidy rights 
to wage a competitive battle for alrfreight. 

The experimental period of 5 years is 
about over. We are again before the Board 
for renewal of our certificates. We are bring- 
ing with us a lot of experience, some very 
definite findings and some very firm con- 
victions. We are far wiser coming out than 
we were going in. From a practical point 
of view we believe, with all modesty aside, 
that we know more about this airfreight 
business than any other company in the 
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world. We think we have demonstrated that 
there is a place in the air for an airfreight 
industry but we are convinced that an 
airfreight industry can be successful only 
as a full partner in the national air trans- 
portation program, 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT BASICALLY SOUND 


When the 1938 Civil Aeronautics Act was 
passed, the Congress ordered the CAB to 
foster a growth pattern in air transportation 
that would be responsive to the needs of the 
commerce of the United States, the postal 
service, and the national defense. This was 
and still is a very sound frame of reference. 
I believe that the airfreight industry's per- 
formance and our future role in the air- 
transport system should be tested against 
these legislative requirements. 


AIRFREIGHT ESSENTIAL TO COMMERCE 


Let us first consider our contribution to 
the needs of commerce of the United States. 
The experience of both ourselves and the 
passenger carriers engaged in airfreight 
movements demonstrates that the airfreight 
business is entirely different from the air 
passenger business. In the first place, air- 
freight is more interested in the calendar 
than it is in the clock. So long as we guar- 
antee first or second morning delivery, the 
freight cares little whether it leaves the dock 
at 9 o'clock or at midnight, but it does insist 
largely upon traveling at night. Freight 
planes therefore usually sleep in the daytime 
and work at night—just the reverse of pas- 
senger planes. 

Our cargo planes, as I have already indi- 
cated, are carrying approximately half of 
the airborne freight of the country. It is 
our main source of business. On the other 
hand, for the year 1952, all the scheduled 
combination airlines as a group realized 2.16 
percent of their revenue from flying freight. 
For 1953, American Airlines, by all odds the 
largest and most active passenger carrier 
engaged in the freight business, realized ap- 
proximately 5 percent of its revenue from 
freight. Thus the domestic passenger alr- 
line industry, 16 years after passage of the 
act and 25 years after it was born, is still 
spending over 95 percent of its effort and 
attention to the passenger field, It is even 
more obvious where their real interest lies 
when you realize that during the 16-year 
period hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been paid to the passenger alr carriers as 
subsidy. My point is that if a carrier were 
capable of doing both the passenger and the 
freight job, it would have been done long 
ago. 

The question of whether or not the speed 
advantage of air should be available to 
things as well as people is so unarguable 
that I will not take any time proving the 
point that airfreight provides a large bonus 
to the commerce of the United States and 
has become an indispensable part of this 
commerce, When production and distribu- 
tion become geared to air transit times on 
a large scale, as they inevitably will, all 
manufacturing and inventory planning 
would be thrown into hopeless confusion if 
the service became suddenly unavailable. 
So I ask you please to accept as a fact my 
statement that airfreight does meet the 
test of essentlallty to the commerce of the 
United States. 

Once recognized as a vital contribution 
to the alr commerce of the Nation, the air- 
freight industry must be granted regulatory 
Tights that will enable it to prosper. 

Before going on to consider that regu- 
latory rights should be accorded this new 
segment of the air-transportation industry 
it would be well to consider its contribution 
to the national defense and its ability to 
contribute to the mall service of the country. 

am CARGO CARRIERS IN’ NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The role of the alrfreight carriers in the 
national defense can be demonstrated sim- 
ply by a look at the record. In 1947, even 
before its certification, the Flying Tiger Line 
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Operated a 50-plane airline across the Pa- 
cific for the Air Transport Command. Since 
1949 our contract operations for the De- 
fense Department in connection with the 
Berlin airlift, the Korean war, and the mili- 
tary buildup, together with the carriage of 
materiel on our regular common carriage 
freight service constitutes, I believe, the 
largest single air transportation contribu- 
tion to national defense of any airline under 
the American flag. I, in no sense, mean to 
imply criticism of any other carrier's con- 
tribution. I do wish the point to stand 
clear and sharp that the all-cargo carrier 
by design and by the very flexibility of its 
Operation is more quickly adaptable to the 
pop-up type of military requirement than is 
the -passenger carrier, whose schedule is 
Tigid and who is In actuality serving com- 
munities rather than shippers. 

The need for the cargo carrier in national 
defense planning is increasing, It is obvious 
in the darkening visibility of world affairs 
our civilization cannot afford the burden of 
widely deployed armies and their supporting 
supply depots. We must adopt, and are 
adopting, a philosophy and a practical meth- 
od of centrally locating our military forces 
and their logistics support and we are de- 
pending upon rapid and adequate mbility to 
put them in the right place at the right time. 

This military posture depends absolutely 
upon adequate air transport. The expense 
of keeping in being a large enough fleet of 
modern transport aircraft capable of carry- 
ing cargo rather than passengers to meet 
defense emeregncy needs would be enormous 
3 this fleet can to some extent earn its 
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If the military acquires the planes it will 
have burdensome operating costs added to 
burdensome capita] requirements. The air- 
Cargo industry, however, can to a large extent 
solve this problem; and our free-enterprise 
system, if allowed to freely operate, will pay 
the bill. Remember, that due to the versatil- 
ity of the cargo aircraft and the flexibility 
of the all-cargo operation, we haye far more 
short-notice value for military support than 
Goes the passenger aircraft or the passenger 
Operation. Therefore, anything that is done 
by the Government to make our industry 
strong also strengthens our national defense, 


MAIL BY AIRFREIGHT 


Now as to the air cargo carrier and the 
Post office. 

Since 1947 we have gone on record many 
times advocating that bulk mail be moved by 
airfreight at airfreight rates. We believe 
the Postmaster Genera) would tell you that 
the current experiment now flying the first- 
Class mail at cargo rates was largely due to 
Our efforts in this direction. To date we have 
been excluded from participation in this pro- 
gram, even though the CAB made a finding, 
Tollowing notice and hearing. that it was 
legal for us to participate and despite the 
fact that on three occasions the Post Office 
Department has gone on record with the CAB 
Tequesting that our services be made avail- 
able. There are many valid reasons why the 
Sirfreight schedules, flying at night, are 
Peculiarly adaptable to moving this non- 
Priority mail which has been accumulated 
during the day. It is inevitable that this 
experiment will become a permanent thing 
and that it will be broadened to include 
Parcel post. There are substantial monetary 
economies to the Post Office Department in- 
herent in the whole plan, as well as the 
Obvious speed-up in communications for the 
Public, 

It is readily apparent that the airmail and 
alr parce] post is but another type of cargo. 
In fact it ig the cargo with the lowest cost 
to the carrier. There is no sales expense, 
there are no pickup and delivery problems, 
there is no credit risk. Sometimes we won- 
der if the strange reluctance of the CAB to 
have us carry mail at the same rate we 
Charge for other cargo may have its origin 
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in the natural embarrassment of asking 
someone to work for you alongside of one 
to whom you have in the past paid far more 
than you are now called upon to pay for the 
same work, 

We have been standing in line a long time 
and we will continue to do so. Airmail by 
cargo carrier must come either by action of 
the Board or by action of the Congress mak- 
ing Board action mandatory. For us it is 
not only a problem of furnishing low cost 
service to the post office but one of economic 
survival. The passenger carriers are loading 
their cargo planes with a mixture of low 
rate cargo and high rate mail—the higher 
the mail rate the lower the cargo rate they 
are able to quote. The low rates for cargo 
are offset by mail pay and by subsidy for 
the passenger carriers. In the face of such 
competition the cargo carrier is ultimately 
doomed. 

GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIZES COMPETITORS 


Before leaving this subject, we should make 
our position òn subsidy crystal clear. We 
have steadfastly taken the position that sub- 
sidy and mail pay should be two distinct 
things, and should be separated by legis- 
lation, But mail pay should be ascertained 
on a realistic basis. It is incomprehensible 
to us that the so-called compensatory air- 
mail rate of 45 cents a ton-mile can be held 
to be shorn of subsidy. When a plane will 
carry a ton of coach passengers for 45 cents, 
a ton of air express for 35 cents, and a ton 
of cargo for 17 cents, it seems completely 
obvious that 45 cents for mall, which does 
not have to be found, handled, fed or cod- 
dled, has a large measure of built-In subsidy. 

In this connection, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s summary for 1952 is most eloquent. To 
the domestic carriers only, he paid $68 mil- 
lion for only 68,714,690 airmail ton-miles. 
His cost was 99 cents per ton-mile. If this 
mail had been flown at the first-class mail 
by air rate of 18.6 cents, he would have saved 
$56 million. Of the $68 million, the local 
service carriers, admittedly subsidized, re- 
ceived $20 million. If you consider only the 
mail carried by the so-called nonsubsidized 
carrier the savings would still run into tens 
of millions of dollars. So in spite of the 
repeated propaganda that the domestic 
trunkline system is subsidy-free except for 
Continental, Colonial, and Northeast, there 
are still millions of dollars in mail payments 
which are actually subsidy, 

If the cargo carrier is to survive and make 
his. proper contribution to the country’s 
transportation system, he must be permitted 
to share in the mail cargo traffic on an equal 
basis with passenger carriers. He must have 
access to this large volume of cargo, but more 
important, he must be on an equal competi- 
tive footing with the passenger carrier 
operating cargo planes. 

The airfreight industry therefore now 
comes to you, the Congress, for a review of 
the regulatory system under which it oper- 
ates. The major problem of airfreight is the 
regulatory problem. Our personal relations 
with the Civil Aeronautics Board are ex- 
tremely cordial, But the Board has always 
considered that, we not being born to the 
purple, are fated ever to be an uneasy tenant 
in the crowded house of aviation. 

On page 2723 of the April f CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp appear the following remarks by 
Congressman Harry R. SHEPPARD: 

“What is the Civil Aeronautics Board doing 
to foster the all-cargo airlines, this relatively 
new and extremely im t segment of 
our air industry? I will tell you what they 
are doing. 

“I have investigated this matter in quite 
some detail and have found beyond ques- 
tion that the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
imposed every restriction, inhibition, and 
difficulty imaginable on these all-cargo 
carrying lines. They have made it as difi- 
cult to operate as is possible.” 
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Mr. SHEPPARD has pinned the tail on the 
donkey, and I have quoted him because he 
has said it with far less word-mincing than 
I would have dared. 

Now to be specific on a couple of things: 
(1) The air cargo business is the old chicken- 
and-the-egg proposition. Great volumes 
of traffic will appear if the rate is sufficiently 
low. A low rate is only possible by using 
modern, efficient aircraft. These aircraft cost 
upward of a million dollars per copy. Ob- 
viously, with your right to do business 
limited to a few years—or in our case, a 
few months, it is extremely difficult to secure 
financing. We must have a permanent cer- 
tificate or we will simply spend all of our 
time trying to pull ourselves up by our boot- 
straps. 

Point No. 2: We are competing with the 
large transcontinental passenger carriers. 
We concede that whenever they have excess 
cargo capacity on their combination air- 
craft we cannot match their cost for small 
package-type freight. However, when they 
operate all-cargo aircraft they now are en- 
titled to load the airplane not only with 
17-cents-per-ton-mile freight, but with 35 
cents express and 45 cents mail, They there- 
fore have more dollar revenue for a given 
shipload than do we, and they can subsidize 
their cargo operation from their passenger 
profits, compensatory mail pay, or even from 
subsidy. 

DUAL RATES FOR COMPETITORS 

The passenger carriers have successfully 
maintained a dual-price structure for air- 
freight itself, They have consistently main- 
tained a rate structure for points where they 
are not competitive with all cargo carriers 
higher than the rate structure for the com- 
petitive points. Thus the airfreight moving 
between points not served by the cargo 
carriers have joined mail, air express, and 
straight subsidy to support the competitive 
operations of the passenger carriers engaged 
in the airfreight business, 

We spent much of 1953 trying to obtain 
an adjustment in airfreight rates to reflect 
the increased costs of operations. The 
transcontinental combination carriers re- 
fused to move. We finally secured an 
amendment to the Board order setting min- 
imum rates. This the big airlines violently 
opposed. Under the revised minimum rate 
order we proposed an upward adjustment 
which the big airlines forced us to cut. The 
rate we tried for was even below the rate 
level maintained by the big airlines for their 
noncompetitive points, The rate we were 
finally able to get in the face of the adamant 
competition of the big airlines Is still sub- 
stantially below the rate structure for non=- 
competitive points. If we are to have a 
stable and successful airfreight industry no 
double standard of this character should be 
permitted by either the Congress or the 
Board, 

. RECOMMENDATIONS 

Considering the various problems I have 
presented we recommend that the Congress 
in any new legislation should make pro- 
visions that will hasten and insure the full 
scale development of airfreight which will 
make its great contribution to the civilian 
commerce and to the post office while at 
the same time vastly strengthen our military 
potential. The amended Civil Aeronautics 
Act should at least do the following: 

1. Apply the same set of rules to all 
competitors engaged in the same class of 
business, Lf the combination carriers are 
to be permitted to carry airfreight, then 
we must be permitted to carry exrpess, mail, 
and parcel post, all cargo items, 

2. Remove from the act the legislation 
which requires the administrative body to 
certificate an airline for mall carriage be- 
fore that line can be eligible for subsidy. 
The act in its present form spells out three 
justifications for governmental assistance 
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to the air-transport industry: The national 
defense, the postal service, and the com- 
merce of the United States. Yet it restricts 
giving help to any but those serving one of 
these needs, the postal service. It would 
be just as logical to say in the act that 
no carrier may be entitled to governmental 
help unless he has a contract with the 
Defense Department. In this respect I would 
like to make it very clear that my company 
is not here on your doorstep asking for a 
Government handott. We want, and intend 
to get, equal treatment by the Government 
with our competitors. Since our competi- 
tors have the right to subsidy, we also want 
that right. If we can get that right we 
believe we can stop some of the insidious 
practices, such as rate wars and service 
wars that our competitors have served on 
us for the past 7 years, in trying to bank- 
rupt us. We believe we can stop these un- 
fair competitive practices with the right to 
subsidy for two reasons: (1) Once our com- 
petitors realize they can't bankrupt us with 
these tactics they will likely stop wasting 
money trying. (2) If they don’t come to 
that sensible conclusion, we would have on 
our side the CAB to compel them to stop 
it. Under today's conditions the CAB has 
complete responsibility for the economic 
stability of the mail-carrying airlines. They 
have absolutely no responsibility to & line 
such as ours which is not mall-certificated. 
but whose proportionate contribution to the 
national defense and the commerce of the 
United States has been proved over the past 
few years. 

The cargo carrier In the experimental 
period now drawing to a close has demon- 
strated its contribution to the Nation. We 
have no quarrel with the local service car- 
riers but certainly it is a greater contribu- 
tion than that of the local service carrier. 
The cargo carrier should be given equal 
status with its competitors, the trunk com- 
bination carriers. 

3. Recognize that the Government ls not 
only the regulator of the air but is also the 
largest single shipper. Equal access to Gov- 
ernment shipments should be accorded the 
air and the surface carrier. No restrictions 
favoring surface carriage where air carriage 
is competitive should be permitted. Mili- 
tary shipments should utilize civilian air- 
lift to the maximum where costs by civilian 
carrier is less than that of military aircraft; 
inasmuch as the civilian carrier stands ready 
at all times to become an arm of the mili- 
tary in time of emergency the buildup of 
civilian carriers is the cheapest means of 
buillding military might. 

If new negislation adopts and imple- 
ments these principles, we can foresee a rev- 
olution in the air. The airfreight industry 
will grow great and strong. The commerce 
of the United States, the postal service, and 
the national defense will be well served. 

I am grateful, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, for this opportunity 
to present our views on what should be done 
insofar as the airfreight industry is con- 
cerned, 


Isn’t It Wonderful? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing comment by Elmer Davis, which 
was carried in the Letters to the Editor 
column of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald for June 29: 
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NIXON AND ACHESON 


The Vice President is holding out on us. 
He says that Acheson's policies are respon- 
sible for the loss of Indochina. Why doesn't 
he add that this is the same Acheson that 
shot Lincoln? 

ELMER Davis. 

WASHINGTON, 


Soviet Air Raid Would Paralyze Nation, 
Kill 9 Million, Atomic Writer Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include the following review of 
an article by Dr. Hornell Hart, of Duke 
University, which was published in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald un- 
der date of June 28, 1954: 

(By Nate Haseltine) 


A Soviet air raid, now or any time within 
the next 3 years, would bring national 
paralysis and extinction of this Nation. 

The summation of doom appears in an 
article by Dr. Hornell Hart, Duke University 
sociologist, in the June issue of the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists, out today. 

Documented by calculations of present and 
future atomic-bomb strength of the Soviets 
and resistive measures in this country, the 
article concludes that Soviet air raids over 
the United States this year or in 1957 could: 

Blast the heart out of the financial world 
in the cities in which 90 percent of the cru- 
cial records, money reserves, bookkeeping 
equipment, skilled personnel, and executive 
knowledge and ability of American banking 
are located. 

Cut off the Nation's vitally needed coal 
supplies by knocking out the cities in which 
75 percent of coal is wholesaled, by stra- 
tegic bombing of coal-carrying railroads, and 
by blasting the major terminals and inter- 
sections of all the leading rallroads. 

Destroy or isolate the petroleum products 
needed to operate auto trucks and cars, 
diesel locomotives, and oll- burning electric 
plants. This would be done by bombing the 
wholesale centers, the major refining centers, 
the pipeline terminals, and the shipping 


Paralyze the Federal Government by ob- 
literating Washington, D. C., as far south as 
Alexandria, as far north as Chevy Chase, and 
beyond the city Umits to the east. 

Immediately kill, in the projected 1957 
raids, 9 million persons of the 30 million 
population within the target cities, injure 11 
million others, and render additional mil- 
lions of the survivors homeless. 

“Each of these 5 aspects of catastrophe,” 
sociologist Hart noted, “would reinforce each 
of the other 4.” 

CUMULATIVE EFFECTS 


Their cumulative effects, he concluded, 
would paralyze transportation, bring on food 
famines and starvation, disorganize the Na- 
tion’s economy and financial system, and 
kill national and key leaders of the target 
cities. ~* 

“The lack of coal and oll products,” the 
author noted, “combined with the blasting 
of major railroad, trucking, and air centers, 
would largely paralyze transportation so as 
to handicap immensely the efforts to deal 
with any of the five aspects. 

“Lack of fuel combined with blasting of 
generating plants, of trunk powerlines, of 
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telephone, telegraph and radio facilities, and 
of newspaper plants in the leading cities 
might be expected to cut out the great bulk 
of electric current in the disaster centers 
and to reduce communication to a small 
fraction of its normal volume. 

“This would further handicap attempts to 
deal with each of the aspects of the catas- 
trophe. i 

“Lack of transportation and destruction 
of local warehouses might be expected to 
bring an immediate famine of food—not 
not merely in the disaster areas but all over 
the country. * * * Our farms would swiftly 
and largely be paralyzed if their supply of 
gasoline was cut off.” 

NO RECOGNIZED AUTHORITY 

“The obliteration of the National Govern- 
ment, combined with the destruction of 
emergency staffs in the target cities, would 
leave the country with no recognized au- 
thority to take the lead In meeting the crisis 
on any of the five fronts. 

“The destruction of our financial world 
would disorganize the Nation. * * The 
killing and injuring of key personnel in our 
25 leading cities would in itself tend to para- 
lyze the Nation, and would intensify each of 
the other disaster aspects.” 

Professor Hart, admitting that the out- 
comes of his hypothetical-raid damages are 
dire enough, appended an author's note to 
the published article—pointing out that his 
calculations were concluded in early Feb- 
ruary. 

Since then, he pointed out: (1) The AEC 
announced on March 1 the explosion of a 
deliverable hydrogen bomb of between 12 
and 14 megatons (million tons of TNT's ex- 
plosive force)—almost twice the power which 
the scientists had anticipated; and, (2) the 
Russians have demonstrated publicly their 
possession of a huge jet-powered intercon- 
tinental bomber capable of delivering hydro- 
gen bombs into target areas in the United 
States. l 

AREA INCREASED THREEFOLD 

These developments could mean, he sald, 
that blast area damages could be raised by 
more than three times his previous cal- 
culations, 

In his calculations, which he said were 
based on leaked information and educated 
guesses, the sociologist said that by now 
(June) Russia has enough bombs to blast 
10,640 square miles (if all bombs reached 
targets). 

By June of 1957, he estimated, the blast 
area damage would be 614 times as great, or 
68,500 square miles. 

He further calculated, by estimations of 
the protective effects of present and foresee- 
able measures of defense (attack planes shot 
down, radar warnings, population and in- 
dustrial dispersions, and bombproofings) 
that any Soviet all-out attack would reduce 
the United States to a level of national 
paralysis, 

The margins of surplus destructiveness, he 
wrote, are so great that the essential con- 
clusions of the analysis appear to be valid. 

In an editorial in the same bulletin issue, 
the recognition of the need for mass evacua- 
tion of endangered populations termed 
“a first step toward realism in ci defense, 
but not the last step needed.” 

LONG-RANGE RADAR SCREEN 

The editors advocated creation of a long- 
range radar screen and other installations for 
increasing the warning time. 

“The dispersal of the targets,” the editorial 
noted, “will be the most effective and perma- 
nent deterrent (to ambitions to attack 
United States). Preparation for mass evacu- 
ation of cities is urgent and necessary. 

“The concept of mass evacuation in emer- 
gency is directed at meeting the danger of an 
all-out attack on America in the not-so- 
distant future * * its plans are geared to 
the danger of one multiple target attack, a 
single-blow, all-out onslaught on all Ameri- 
can cities. 
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“It is assumed that if we manage to save 
Most of the city population at this critical 
Juncture, no repetition of the attack will be 
Possible after American retaliatory action.” 

In his article, Professor Hart listed, in de- 
SCending order of importance, such Soviet 
targets here as (1) United States and allied 
Strategic bombing bases, including our super 
flat-tops; (2) our National Capital; (3) pop- 
ulation centers; (4) coal and ol] sources; (5) 
Crucial transportation centers and resources; 
(6) electric power resources; (7) financial 
Centers, and (8) repair facilities. 

ESTIMATES OF BOMBS 


For his immediate hypothetical atomic 
attack on the United States, he figured Rus- 
Sia would use 8 atomic bombs against New 
York City;-4 each against Washington, D. C., 
and Chicago; 2 each against Detroit, Los 
Angeles and Philadelphia, and 1 bomb apiece 
Tor 17 other American cities. His A-bomb 
Standard would be 1 of 100,000 tons of TNT 
explosive force, capable of blasting out an 
Area of 25 square miles. 

The A-bomb dropped over Hiroshima, Ja- 
Pan, during World War II, released an ex- 
Plosive force equal only to that of 20,000 

of TNT. Thus, Dr. Hart's standard 
bomb for the Russian attack would be five 
times as powerful as the first A-bomb ever 
used for destruction. Hydrogen bombs, 
Which are triggered by A-bomb explosion, 
have been reported to be 600 times as power- 
Tul as the Hiroshima weapon. 

Concerning proposals to reduce the dam- 
ages of nuclear raids, Dr. Hart noted that 
the death of the Nation could be, avoided 
Or prevented in only two ways. These are by 
Prevention of the launching of nuclear at- 

or by reducing the damage of the at- 
should it come. 
PROPOSALS TO REDUCE DAMAGE 


Proposals for the latter include radar and 
Other detection of the attacking force, a 
dup of armament defenses, dispersion of 
ustries from urban areas, building under- 
round bombproof shelters and evacuation 
Of whole populations on danger's alert. 
use of the present and future destruc- 
tion potentials, Dr. Hart calculated, detec- 
and interception of enemy planes, now, 
Might knock down 30 percent of the attack- 
& force; and perhaps 50 percent by 1957. 
on, which he likened to “matching a 
Bleeping tortoise against a racing automo- 
bile," would be virtually ineffective, he 
asoned. 

The Duke sociologist said, in effect at 
least, that air raid shelters were outmoded 
With the advent of nuclear explosions. They 
Couid well prove to be death traps and tombes, 
Tather than savers of lives, he sald, 

Of evacuation of populations, he asked: 
{how could the evacuated populations even 

kept alive, if the raiders sucteeded in 
Purpose of paralyzing transportation 
Sa communication, creating anarchy, and 
g even the unbombed cities?” 
Avoidance of nuclear attack by preventing 
e launching of such attack was not in 
Province to discuss, he noted. 


Lt. Gen. Robert W. Harper, United States 
Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the retire- 
went from active duty of Lt. Gen. Robert 

i T, United States Air Force, be- 
Comes effective today, June 30, 1954. 
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Bob Harper has done a great job for 
the Air Force in my hometown of Belle- 
ville, IL, but he has been doing a great 
job for the Air Force for a long time. 
I just happen to know more about his 
last assignment because I was in a bet- 
ter position to observe. And I know 
that I speak for all my fellow citizens in 
Belleville when I express admiration for 
his work as commanding general of the 
Air Training Command, and regret at 
his imminent departure from our com- 
munity. Community relations between 
an Air Force base and a busy city could 
nowhere be better than at Scott Field 
and Belleville—and that state of affairs 
is due to Bob Harper more than to any 
other single person. 

Just to refresh my memory I looked 
up the assignments Bob Harper has had 
since he was graduated from West Point 
in 1924, and commissioned in the Infan- 
try. A year later he transferred to the 
Air Corps. There was not much flying 
being done in those days, so in the free 
time he had after he had learned to fiy, 
he studied law, and was admitted to the 
Texas bar before he was transferred to 
his next assignment. 

I think that industry was typical of 
the man—he was always preparing for 
something that might happen, and when 
it did happen he was ready. By the time 
World War II began, his capabilities 
had been recognized at Air Corps Head- 
quarters, and he was Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Operations. By March 1943 
when he was made Assistant Chief of Air 
Staff for Training, his silver eagles had 
been traded for a star. When I think 
of the great job he did in that capacity 
I think the promotion was only an inci- 
dental reward. He must have taken a 
great deal of satisfaction in knowing 
that he had directed the training of per- 
sonnel of the greatest Air Force in the 
world. Those who pay greatest tribute 
to him are the ones who were trained by 
him. Even down at trainee level, GI's 
knew who General Harper was, what he 
stood for, and what he expected of them. 

During those discouraging days after 
V-J Day, 1945, when training was all 
but abandoned in the Air Force and the 
muscle had been cut from the bone, 
General Harper must have been glad 
that he was not around to endure the 
heartbreak. He was over in Germany, 
as Director of the Armed Forces Division 
of the Office of Military Government. 

He came back to this country in May 
1947, when the debacle of demobiliza- 
tion was over and the Air Force had 
reached its lowest point, down from 
2.314.000 men on VE Day, 1945, to 303,- 
614 as of May 31, 1947. Since then we 
have been building up in an attempt to 
recover the strength we ought to have 
maintained all along, and Bob Harper 
has played an important part in the 
buildup. He spent a year as command- 
ing general of the Air Transport Com- 
mand before it was merged in the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service. He spent 
half a year as commanding general of 
the Air University. And when he retires 
he will have spent almost 6 years as com- 
manding general of the Air Training 
Command, first at Barksdale, but mostly 
at Scott. 

These have been busy years for him 
and for the Air Force. There have been 
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continual visits to the 42 bases of the 
ATRC to keep constant check on the 
training and retraining of personnel, to 
keep the Air Force in the state of readi- 
ness it must maintain today. 

Bob Harper has a remarkable memory 
for faces and an uncanny ability to pick 
the right man for the right job. He is 
a model of what a general and a leader 
of men should be, kind always, but stern 
when necessary. Ihave been told count- 
less times that the officers of his com- 
mand and the civilians who have aided 
in carrying out the training mission love 
him for his fairness, his understanding 
of their problems, and his respect for the 
essential dignity of every human being 
whom he meets. 

Bob Harper will be missed when he 
ends his active service. One wonders 
who his successor will be and how he will 
fill Bob Harper’s shoes. He will be 
missed at Belleville, though he has made 
an impression on Belleville that will 
make the community disposed to give a 
warm welcome to his successor. We will 
miss him here on Capitol Hill, too. The 
Armed Services Committee had gotten 
used to having Bob Harper in charge of 
Air Force training, and we liked to know 
he was on the job. 

With him on it we knew how the job 
was being done. 


Use Your Head 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on June 13, President Harold W. 
Dodds, of Princeton University, deliv- 
ered an outstanding baccalaureate ad- 
dress to the class of 1954. It is entitled 
“Use Your Head.” I ask unanimous 
consent that the addross be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Use Your Heap 


By long tradition at Princeton it is the 
privilege of the president to have the last 
word to each senior class through the means 
of the baccalaureate address. The theme of 
my remarks is Use Your Head. It is not a 
text taken from the Bible but there is never- 
theless theological authority behind it. It 
Is a timely one; for the value of using one's 
head, even the right to use it, is being chal- 
lenged as rarely before in our history. 

As you usually hear the phrase “use your 
head” it Is a colloquial form of rebuked in- 
voked when an argument has waxed hot and 
come to a dead end. Then as a clincher to 
silence further disputation one disputant 
may curtly exhort the other to use his head. 

But it is not in this low context that I 
ask you to consider my theme this morning. 
What I propose is that we lift this inelegant 
injunction out of the colloquial setting I 
have described and refine it into a philosophy 
of life. I shall argue that you should use 
your heads, even at the risk of being typed 
as an intellectual—or worse, an egg head. 

We might as well face it. A democracy 
such as ours pays but grudging respect to 
intellectuals per se. The man who has a 
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good head and exercises his right to use it 
is not apt to win many popularity contests 
on the strength of his brains alone. Take 
the field of politics, for example, which is a 
fair sample for there Vox Popull is Vox Del. 
There are, of course, men with excellent and 
incisive minds to be found participating ac- 
tively and fruitfully in public affairs; more 
than the public generally assume. Yet, if 
intellectual excellence is not pieced out by 
warmer and more winning qualities which 
arouse greater enthusiasm among the voters, 
it alone does not make friends and influence 
people on election day. When Woodrow 
Wilson was running for the Presidency his 
scholarly background was a favorite cam- 
paign weapon against him; hostile cartoon- 
ists habitually portrayed him in academic 
cap and gown, often with a schoolmaster’s 
rod in his hand. Few Americans, except 
perhaps a limited number of pure Scottish 
strain, will support the schoolmaster sterco- 
type with their votes. 

The issue regarding the place of the in- 
tellect, the role of the trained and penetrat- 
ing mind, in human affairs is as old as the 
hills. One might think that, with the facil- 
ities for higher education which we in Amer- 
ica enjoy these days—represented by 1,800 
colleges and unlyersities—the issue would 
have been settled before this. But such is 
not the case. We have not yet really de- 
cided whether civilized people are to think 
with their minds or with their blood, as Hit- 
ler boasted for the Germans when he was at 
the height of his power over that tragically 
misguided nation. True, no American ts 
prepared to state the alternative so crudely 
as Hitler did; but there are some who would 
force us dangerously near to his philosophy. 
It will be the duty of each of you who have 
had access to a good college education to re- 
sist this philosophy to the end of your lives; 
in short to use your head yourself and to 
help sustain a society where all who want to 
think are free to do 80. 

As I intimated a moment ago, it is a curi- 
ous paradox that it should be necessary to 
defend the right to think in a nation which 
has poured so much faith and economic 
wealth into formal education on a demo- 
cratic basis as has the United States. Yet 
this same Nation exhibits an habitual cool- 
ness to learning. It was America and not 
one of the backward nations that coined the 
derogatory term “egg head.” 

The tensions and fears of the moment 
have for a good many people transformed 
this customary—more or less hative—dis- 
trust of the intellectual person into posi- 
tive hostility. I am only an amateurish, 
catch-as-catch-can psychologist, but it does 
seem as if America were suffering a form of 
anxiety neurosis. I read in the paper re- 
cently that anyone these days who finds 
himself well balanced and happy should see 
a psychiatrist, or at least be ashamed of him- 
self if he has not begun to worry. I beg of 
you, if you are not conscious of being spe- 
cially unhappy, please do not now begin to 
worry just to be in style. Undoubtedly the 
reason why the intellectual has been par- 
ticularly picked out to be a species of whip- 
ping boy and smeared as an egghead, and 
why in the minds of some vocal and influ- 
ential people he has become America’s No. 1 
danger relates to a pretty widespread anx- 
lety. Indeed so absorbing has become our 
state of jitters about communism, and so 
slight our confidence in the ability of our 
own criminal administration to cope with 
subversion and treason, that many seem 
willing, even eager, to discard our slowly at- 
tained and bitterly earned ethical and legal 
code of civil rights, including the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

Now it is true that in times of shooting 
wars the urge to repress discussion and 
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close ranks in the Interest of the self- - 
ervation of the whole society is reasonable. 
Under such circumstances the need to do so 
is obvious; it is a natural protective response 
to the herd Instinct for survival. But I do 
profoundly challenge that we should build 
a long-haul plan of action against world 
communism on the sole basis of an instinct 
we share with animals and thereby neglect 


to utilize the power to reason. 


This is not an appropriate time to send 
civilian brains to the doghouse. Nor is this 
the moment for America to reverse her field: 
to abandon her time-proven -sources of 
strength fed by freedom of healthful dis- 
sent, and muzzle the thoughtful person, 
even if he is an intellectual. (Of course, it 
is not necessary to explain to you that we 
except completely the treasonable sort of 
dissent which a commitment to conspirato- 
rial and immoral communism entalis.) 

The point is that the times call for a new 
knowledge as never before. We require all 
the courage and idealism we can muster, but 
alone they are of no avail against the modern 
weapons of tyranny—and you will under- 
stand that the weapons of tyranny are not 
limited to conventional military materiel. 
Had our knowledge of other nations of the 
world been greater, had our views been based 
less on old worn out knowledge and attitudes, 
our psychological warfare over the past dec- 
ades would have been more successful and 
our world position stronger today. This is 
surely no time to slow down our pursuit of 
knowledge or to be guided by partial or faulty 
knowledge masquerading as common sense, 

A characteristic thing about new knowl- 
edge is not only that it is difficult to acquire, 
it is also downright painful for most of us, 
not excluding entirely college professors and 
students in universities. If you want to 
keep young strive to retain that sort of a 
curious mind that produces a good senior 
thesis. Unfortunately the mass of the pop- 
ulation lose early in life childhood’s avid, if 
annoying, zeal for asking questions. ‘The 
great barrier to new knowledge, more of a 
road block perhaps than a muscle-bound 
mind or simple mental laziness, is that it 
upsets one’s peace of mind. 

“God offers to every man,” said Emerson, 
“the choice between truth and repose. 
Choose which you please you can never have 
both.” In other words, if you wish to be as 
happy as a clam, avold being curious. But 
think twice before you choose this kind of 
happiness; from a human standpoint the 
clam follows a very dreary existence. As a 
matter of fact the tryly happy people are not 
the uncurious; they are those who live life 
to the full by preserving their zeal for in- 
creasing the scope and grasp of their intel- 
lects. If you are willing to risk the pain of 
new knowledge you will be repaid many fold 
by the release of human energy and satis- 
faction that discovery will bring you. 

But knowledge, essential though it be, is 
not enough. The advice to use your head 
entails more than accumulating and catalog- 
ing knowledge. Knowledge is but the corri- 
dor to something even more difficult to ac- 
quire; namely, wisdom, “Knowledge comes,” 
wrote Tennyson, “but wisdom lingers.” 

The widely publicized Kinsey reports may 
increase knowledge, although the scientific 
methodology employed and conclusions 
reached are matters of dispute among schol- 
ars. All their tables and charts do not add up 
to wisdom. They don’t tell us what to do 
about sex even for the sake of our enduring 
selfish happiness, let alone the happiness of 
others under the Golden Rule. For the wis- 
dom which makes for happiness the reader of 
the Kinsey reports must refer to other 
sources, and he had better make sure that 
the sources to which he turns encompass 
more than statistics. The true function of 
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learning is to be a good servant of wisdom; 
split off from wisdom it can destroy us. The 
ultimate justification for the rich extracur- 
ricular activities which Princeton, like most 
American colleges, maintains is that they 
supplement the pursult of wisdom through 
learning by the pursuit of wisdom through 
personal experience. It is a serious and ar- 
rogant error for one to assume that knowl- 
edge, however vast, spells wisdom in regard 
to the complex interrelations of life. 

The elements which transmute knowledge 
into wisdom are our beliefs, One of our 
professors of psychology describes the dif- 
ference between knowledge and beliefs as 
follows: “Knowledge is an intellectual affair 
that we can somehow demonstrate, make 
public and pass on to others through the 
use of words, experiments and figures. Be- 
liefs, however, are feelings of which we be- 
come aware if we take the time to pay at- 
tention to them. Beliefs are intensely per- 
sonal, not public like a fact or figure. And 
beliefs are hard to put into words unless one 
is a gifted poet or prophet.” 

To this I would add that while beliefs are 
most eloquently expressed by poets and 
prophets you do not need to be one to have 
beliefs. We all have them, and act on them. 
One's beliefs are an expression of his stand- 
ards of values, of the level of personal ex- 
cellence which he has set for himself, The 
way by which men develop beliefs, as dis- 
tinct from crude emotions is through con- 
templation, meditation, leisure for revery in 
a busy world much enamored these days of 
its own. busyness, observation, experience, 
and finally through prayer. 

‘The lesson to be drawn from all this is 
this; when you use your mind, use all of it, 
not merely that segment which deals with 
knowledge, cold reason in its narrow sense. 

Part of the cloud under which intellec- 
tuals find themselves in the popular mind 
today-has been due to a few very vocal and 
fluent writers whose beliefs led them at a 
certain point to renounce their office of in- 
tellectuals and quit thinking, oblivious to 
the fact that above all else it was their duty 
to continue to think through to the end 
both their knowledge and beliefs. In the 
generation between the two World Wars, 
various authors who enjoyed a wide follow- 
ing (probably most of you have read some 
of their writings) and who willingly an- 
swered to the appellation “intellectual,” 
painted, in the words of Elmer Davis, “an 
almost unrelieved picture of a nation in 
process of dissolution.” But the Nation re- 
fused to dissolve; and later in World War II 
“some who had spent thelr lives proving 
that the United States was not worth fight- 
ing for went out and fought for it like any- 
one else.” Their early mistake is obvious. 
Their proud unwillingness to examine 
critically the adequacy of their knowledge 
and fully to test their beliefs led them to 
stop thinking too soon. In doing so they 
“alienated themselves from the world 
around them,” in favor of their own little, 
artificial self-made worlds, Thereby they 
fell into serious error, 

This was particularly true of a naive few 
who, blind to the cruelties and inhumanity 
of the Soviet rules, allowed themselves to 
be seduced by the mystical pseudo-science 
and the false humanitarian enticements of 
international communism, The trouble 
with these was not that they were intellec- 
tual; their trouble was that they were not 
intellectual enough. When exposed to the 
pretensions of a revolutionary ideology they 
evaded a thorough examination of their 
beliefs. They neglected the totality of dats 
essential to solution of their problem, a to- 
tality which includes beliefs as well as 
knowledge, 
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We build the foundation and superstruc- 
ture of belief through faith. Here, in con- 
Clusion, I arrive at the deep significance of 
these baccalaureate exercises and why they 
take the form of a religious service in the 
chapel, 

In this scientific age, many people are 
apt to be frightened away by the idea of 
faith. Yet nothing could be more unreason- 
able than to deny its place in daily life; in 
One form or another we practice it every 
Waking hour. We can analyze intellectually 
the elements which constitute justice, right, 
beauty, truth, but when we respond to their 
influence (as we do all the time) we do so 
under the compulsion of faith. Consider 
Our attitude toward science, for example. 
We have a tremendous faith in its in- 
exhaustible possibilities for conferring great- 
er and undreamed benefits upon mankind. 
But our expectation of human betterment 
through science is an expression of faith that 
sclence will continue to discover new laws, 
new riches, new power over nature and even 
Over ourselves. This could (I don't say it 
Will) turn out to be but a mood of the mo- 
ment, a mistaken act of faith. Seventy-five 
years ago physicists felt no such confidence 
as we possess today; many were sure that 
their subject had become virtually a closed 
book. So much was known, they felt, that 
little was left to investigate. But only a few 
Years later this complacency toward New- 
tonian physics, in itself a manifestation of 
Taith, was exploded sky high, as Einstein and 


„Others began to challenge it and ask embar- 


Tassing questions. = 

Man requires a deeper, more ultimate faith 
than he will find in a laboratory to satisfy 
his universal divine thirst for something that 
Will not_ perish. Of course, an intelligent 
man’s faith must be reasonable; it will rec- 
Ognize that science has elucidated much that 
Once was left to priests, soothsayers, or di- 
viners to explain and will doubtless eluci- 
date more. But the answer to the final 
Question of all, one that no sane man can 
evade, why we are here on this earth and 
Where are we going remains forever in the 
realm of faith. 

Personally I can find no reasonable accept- 
able basis for faith other than in a religion 
Which rests on the premise of the existence 
Of a supernatural Divine Person with whom 
We establish contact. Man's ceaseless strug- 
gle to improve the quality of his living is in 
response to his unquenchable faith in an 
Ultimate supernatural ordering of the uni- 
Verse and his deep desire to be in tune with 
the Divine personality whom he calls God. 

St. Paul's familiar definition of faith is 
Stil the best. It “is the assurance of things 
hoped for, the conviction of things not 
Seen.” Without such a faith a man's life is 
®pent spinning around in a circle. Elim- 
inate it and there is left no purpose to his 
Journey, no reason for beginning it, and no 
destination at the end. It is reasonable to 
Seek for the purpose of that journey, in 
Taith in an unseen permanence which in our 

Tmost souls we know to be God: Such 
u faith gives meaning to knowledge. It is 
the beginning and end of wisdom. 

In the long perspective of the years to 
dome you who graduate Tuesday will, I sub- 
mit, realize, that you gained from Prince- 
ton more understanding of the nature not 
Only of knowledge but of wisdom as well, 
than you can identify now. For it is of 
the nature of things that a young man ac- 
Qulres the deepest resources of mind and 
Epirit as by-products of the day's work; by 
Osmosis from the environment about him. 

e you were studying your academic 
Subjects you were gaining more than spe- 
elnd knowledge. 

My plea is that, as you enter a world in 

hich the demands of your daily work and 
the constant pressures of life can so easily 
engulf you, you will not cease to grow in 

wiedge, yes, but in wisdom as well. 
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Youth Employment Service in Wichita 
Falls, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have received from Mr. Lester 
Fritz, a prominent oil producer and busi- 
nessman of Wichita Falls, Tex., and 
lieutenant governor of zone 2, district 6, 
Sertoma International, information 
about the establishment of a youth em- 
ployment service in Wichita Falls, which 
I consider of much importance and wide- 
spread interest. 

Mr. Fritz writes me that from Decem- 
ber 10, 1953, when this employment pro- 


gram for youth was started, until June 


23, 1954, some 574 young people have 
applied through the agency for employ- 
ment, 308 have been referred to jobs, and 
200 have been placed in jobs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
story of the Wichita Falls Youth Em- 
ployment Service, as sent to me by Mr. 
Fritz, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Yourn EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: WICHITA FALLS 
PLAN 


In the latter part of November 1953, a rep- 
resentative of the Sertoma Club of Wichita 
Falls, Tex., contacted the local office of the 
Texas Employment Commission regarding 
the establishment of a youth employment 
service in this community. After the then 
existing plan of YES was explained, the dis- 
cussion centered on a cooperative arrange- 
ment between the Sertoma Club, the Texas 
Employment Commission, and the local high 
school. The dean of boys of the local high 
school quickly recognized the value of such 
a cooperative program, having in the past ex- 
perienced difficulty in placing students in 
jobs because of lack of facilities and person- 
nel. Organizational plans were then ini- 
tiated for immediate operation of the pro- 


gram. 

A youth employment service committee 
was organized which included all members 
of the Sertoma Club, a representative of the 
Texas Employment Commission local office, 
and the dean of boys of the local high school, 
The committee decided on the following plan 
of action: 

A. Sertoma Club: 

1. Would be the coordinating unit. 

2. Would conduct and coordinate all pub- 
licity of the program. 

3. Would contact employers to solicit ac- 
ceptance of the program. 

B. Texas Employment Commission: 

1. Would be the single clearing house in 
the community for acceptance of job open- 
ings, applications from students, and selec- 
tion and referral of youth to jobs. 

2. Would furnish the total facilities and 
personnel necessary to accept applications, 
select, and refer youths to jobs. 

3. Would select and refer youths on the 
sound basis of qualifications, education, 
aptitude, work experience, and physical fit- 
ness. 

4. Would furnish labor market informa- 
tion, conduct employment counseling, and 
administer proficiency and aptitude tests 
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when neeđed in the selection and referral 


process. 

C. The local high school: 

1, Would interest the students in the co- 
operative program by explaining the work- 
ings of the program, the responsibilities of 
the students, and the desired results in terms 
of gainful employment. 

2. Would from the student body supply the 
workers to fill the job openings. 

3. Would advise students on an individual 
basis of entering part-time work in terms 
of school workload, grades, and other factors 
where employment might affect school at- 
tendance and progress. 

4. Would assist the program in any other 
Way deemed necessary. 

When conceived, the plan was for sum- 
mer vacation jobs since Christmas seemed 
too near to allow adequate time to effective- 
ly promote the program for the Christmas 
rush jobs. Some Sertoma Club members felt 
that immediate action would serve to give 
all of the organizations needed experience, 
make any needed changes in procedure, and 
promote the program to “both youth and 
employers. The committee agreed that the 
desirable results of such a proposal would 
overshadow any undesirable consequences; 
therefore, the program was officially put 
into operation on December 10, 1953, 

The explanation of the program to the 
students by the high school dean of 
was highlighted not only with enthusiasm 
but also with practical suggestions readily 
understood by students. Those students de- 
siring jobs began placing their work appli- 
cations with the local office of the Texas 
Employment Commission. These work ap- 
plications were processed by interviewers 
specifically assigned to serve these youths. 

The Sertoma Club divided the business 
section of the community into blocks and 
assigned two members to each block to con- 
tact all business firms and solicit their co- 
operation in the program. Two representa- 
tives of the Texas Employment Commission 
who regularly visit local employers in pro- 
moting job openings placed emphasis on 
yes in succecding visits to employers. Ra- 
dio stations donated free time for spot an- 
nouncements during the first week to give 
impetus to the program. The keynote of 
the program came from a popular local at- 
torney. A Sertoman, while publicizing the 
program over the three local radio stations 
when he declared that “a busy boy is a 
happy boy; a busy girl is a happy girl. Hap- 
py boys and girls do not develop into de- 
linquents. : 

The results of the program for Christmas 
jobs exceeded the expectation of the com- 
mittee. Fifty-six girls were placed as sales 
clerks, gift wrappers, and cashiers. Seven 
boys were placed as grocery stock clerks and 
checkers. The committee thought that 
there would be no further demand for the 
program until summer; however, the em- 
ployers of the Christmas workers were so 
highly pleased with the youths’ work that 
they requested the youths to work during 
the Easter season. At the start of the sec- 
ond semester of high school, the school offi- 
cials requested assistance from YES in find- 
ing job opening for students entering dis- 
tributive and industrial education. This 
request was quickly filled with job openings 
in excess of the school's needs. These re- 
sults definitely proved the need for operating 
the program on a continuing basis with spe- 
cial emphasis when seasonal conditions cre- 
ate the greatest demand for young workers, 

From the initiation of the program on 
December 10, 1953, to April 19, 1954, over 300 
youths had made application for jobs; 244 
had been referred to employers; and 135 had 
been placed in employment through the 
Wichita Falls YES. It is believed by the 
committee that 300 to 350 placements will 
be made during the coming summer months, 
The YES in Wichita Falls having been 
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planned and operated on sound, cooperative 
basis is proving to be of invaluable service 
in helping youth to help themselves. It is 
a good thing to help youth; its value is en- 
hanced and multiplied when youths are 
helped to help themselyes in developing into 
good, useful citizens, 


Newspaper Comment Concerning Renom- 
ination of Hon. Margaret Chase Smith, 
of Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FREDERICK G, PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp various edi- 
torial comments appearing in Maine 
newspapers regarding the recent renom- 
ination of the senior Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SMITH], 

There being no objection, the editor- 
fals were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Bangor Daily News of June 23, 

1954] 
‘Tre VOICE or THE PEOPLE 


Once again the voice of the people has 
made itself felt, although silently, by way of 
ballot. 

In some instances the verdict was rendered 
by scanty margins, in others more decisively, 
and in one crushingly. 

That one was at the top level. It saw 
Maine's senior Senator, MARGARET CHASE 
Smrra, renominated by a ratio that can be 
described only as annihilating. 

So-called experts may analyze to their 
hearts’ content the figures that will be but 
the steppingstone to returning Mrs. SMITH 
to the United States Senate for another 6 
years. The nonexisting McCarthy influence 
will have its inning; so will the poor timing 
by her opponent. 

We prefer the more direct approach. Mrs. 
Smrra won because she polled in excess of 
90,000 votes; Mr. Jones lost because he 
polled only 18,000. Mrs. Smrrm polled her 
total because 90,000 preferred her to Mr, 
Jones; Mr, Jones polled his total because 
18,000 preferred him to Mrs. Smira. Since 
90,000 is more than 18,000, Mrs. SMITH won, 
As simple as that. Mrs, Smrrs is to be con- 
gratulated on her victory. May the next 6 
years reap abundant frult, 


[From the Rockland Courier-Gazette of 
June 22, 1954] 
A SpLenpm Vore or Common 

Yesterday's primary election proved be- 
yond question the loyalty of Maine voters 
to MARGARET CHASE SMITH, their senior Sena- 

tor. It also showed the depth of under- 

standing possessed by Mrs. SmrrH of the 
character and pattern of thinking of her 
fellow citizens of Maine. 

From the beginning of the campaign to 
unseat her Mrs. SMITH maintained a position 
of dignity and good taste. She has long 
believed her duty placed her at her desk in 
Washingon and there she was to be found 
except for weekends. She refused to make 
any recognition of the attacks made upon 
her and wisely avoided being embroiled in 
the smear campaign over television, nor did 
she go junketing over the State making 
political speeches, 
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The actual campaign in her behalf was 
of only 1 week's duration, conducted by 
warm friends and well wishers in every 
corner of the State. It was carried on with 
dignity, and no smallest sign of vilification. 
Rather it was a campaign of invitation for all 
to come to the polls on the 2ist and vote 
for Mrs. Smrrn if they felt so inclined. 

The result was this splendid vote of con- 
fidence. 


{From the Lewiston Evening Journal of 
June 22, 1954 


Tue Voice or tHe TURTLE 


Political spring went out with the primary 
elections yesterday. 

Waters will run deep until September 13, 
the day of reckoning. 

The contest that had the Nation agog 
resulted in what was expected—United 
States Senator MARGARET CHASE Surrit de- 
feated Robert L. Jones by a lopsided, crush- 
ing majority. 

Maine likes Senator SmirH. That af- 
fection isn't confined to Republican ranks. 

Among the multitude of congratulations, 
Mrs. SmirH received today was one from 
President Eisenhower. 

She conducted a fastidious campaign of 
sound tactics, She withstood temptation 
to hit back at young Jones, She held her 
tongue and fire. 

What prompted Jones to get into the con- 
test Is still a mystery to Maine. Mrs. 
Smira said on primary eve that he was “a 
plant“ by Senator Joserpm R. McCarTuy as 
whose apostle Jones came to be regarded. 

Maybe he was just a young man out of 
a job, taking a filer, 


[From the Lewiston Daily Sun of June 23, 
1954] 


Tre Primary RESULTS 


The whole town’s talking about the Jones 
boy today, but mainly because of the shel- 
lacking he received at the hands of Senator 
Marcarer Cas Smrru in Monday's State 
primary. 

In a healthy vote of about 115,000, she 
won nearly a hundred thousand votes, leav- 
ing young Jones far in the rear. Her margin 
of over 5 to 1 was larger than most ob- 
servers anticipated. 

How to interpret the result is partly a 
matter of guesswork. Undenlably she is 
both a capable and popular Senator, with 
an organization able to rally tremendous 
support on short notice. Jones’ campaign 
was poorly organized and not well financed. 
He took a line that was jingoistic, isolation- 
ist, and pro-McCarthy, in that he never 
repudiated the Wisconsin Senator. But one 
might get onto shaky ground by saying that 
the election result showed that all but a 
few Republican voters of Maine are strongly 
internationalist and have no use for Mc- 
Carty and his methods besides, McCarthy- 
iam, fear of war, hostility to foreign aid, all 
are probably stronger here than the vote 
would indicate. 

At least it is safe to say that MCCARTHY, 
who brought Jones here hardly 6 months 
ago, praising him in two public appearances, 
can hardly take any comfort from Mrs, 
Smrrn’s victory. 

The vote in this county produced few 
surprises, unless the elimination of Louls 
Jalbert and Roger Dube from political life 
can be called that. Representative HALE was 
renominated in the First District, and James 
Oliver, of Portland, will face him in Septem- 
ber as the Democratic candidate. The con- 
troversial Foster Tabb fell by the wayside 
as sheriff candidate in Kennebec County, and 
that is a minor upset. 


It is impossible to tell yet whether the 
Democrats cast a larger total vote for their 
candidates than ordinarily; up in Frank- 
lin County, however, they ran out of Demo- 
cratic ballots in Strong, and there are in- 
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stances within the county indicating re- 
newed interest. The big test will come in 
September, and after a lull imposed by the 
vacation season, both parties will swing into 
high gear. 

[From the Portland (Maine) Press-Herald 

of June 23, 1954] 
Woman Wrrs A Reconp Beats Man WITHOUT 
A PROGRAM 

Outside Maine they are saying it was a 
body blow to Senator McCarrrr's prestige. 
Politicians and pundits continue to lust on 
this interpretation. 

Inside Maine they are saying it was a sim- 
ple victory by a qualified candidate over an 
unqualified one, The facts insist on this 
interpretation. 

It's all in what kind of glasses you use to 
view the conclusive thumping Senator 
MARGARET CHASE Surru gave her Republican 
challenger, Robert Jones, in the Monday 
primary election. Leaders of the Repub- 
lican National Committee look at it through 
lenses tinted with thoughts of strategy and 
tactics in the fall campaigning. Already 
cool toward McCarty as a nationwide 
campaigner, they will make the most of 
Senator Smirn's enmity toward Senator Mc- 
Cagtuy and inform fellow Republicans that 
the Senator from Wisconsin has been cut 
down to size by Maine voters, 

It was not McCarty who was cut down 
to size. It was Jones who was cut down. 
It was Jones who bullt his own shallow nest 
of votes by failing to wage a robust and 
stimulating campaign, 

Senator Smrrit ran on her record of liberal 
Republicanism. It consists, among other 
things, of hundreds of Senate votes, none of 
which she could hide even had she so de- 
sired. Liberal Republicanism, in Senator 
Smirm's case, is pretty much middle-of-the- 
roadism, a political outiook agreeable to a 
great majority of Maine voters who as a 
rule have no truck either with reactionary 
rightism or radical leftism, The record 
was there. Maine approved. 

As for Jones, he turned out to be a man 
without a program. He spoke in general 
terms of Americanism and Republicanism, 
vague philosophies to which his opponent has 
equal claim. He labeled his opponent as a 
“do-nothing” Senator, but failed to produce 
evidence enough to make it a convincing 
issue. He called Senator Surrit an inter- 
nationalist,” and here, it seems to us, he 
skirted the fringes of a valid cause. Senator 
Smiru is an “internationalist,” if one uses 
the term to describe those who support the 
United Nations, believe in courting allies 
through some form of foreign ald, and seek 
ways and means of fighting communism in 
lands far from our shores. 

There is an opposite view, held by many 
honest and intelligent Americans, It is that 
the United Nations has utterly failed in 
effectiveness, that forelgn aid has failed to 
win allics and succeeded in wasting millions 
of good American dollars, and that it ts a 
foolhardy policy to try to ight communism in 
Korea, Indochina, Italy, and Greece, when 
we should be shoring up our own anti-Red 
battlements. 

It is a matter of opinion on which candi- 
date Jones could have bullt a provocative 
issue, had he so chosen. For some reason 
he did not so choose. No woman with a rec- 
ord as public as Senator Smiri’s is immune 
to political attack, She has been in the 
front lines too long to be politically “safe” at 
every turn. Candidate Jones disappointed 
his friends and surprised his opponents by 
not ferreting out weak spots and firing hard 
at them. The above-mentioned -“interna- 
tionalist” stand of Senator Smrrm’s, although 
not a weak spot in the eyes of Maine voters. 
is an example of an area of presumed dis- 
agreement between Jones and Smith which 
Jones failed to capitalize on. Others could 
be named. 
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One is enough, however, to point up the 
major reason why Senator McCarTHY was not 
the major factor in Senator Smirn’s wide 
margin of victory, and why Jones is today a 
defeated candidate in his own right. It boils 
Gown to a case of discriminating voters se- 
lecting a Senator with a sound record over 
a would-be Senator without a sound pro- 
cram. 


From the Lincoln County News of June 
24, 1954) 


MARGARET Does IT ACAIN 


Standing on her record and staying on her 
Job—Marcarer CHase Surrn bas done it 
again. She has won for herself the richly 
deserved recognition which will give her 6 
more years in the Senate to serve the State 
Of Maine and her country. 

The Esters from Houlton and I, the only 
Maine people on this N. E. C. trip were eager 
to hear the results of Monday's primaries. 
But, and this is what proves the tremendous 
following Senator Smirx has nationwide, 
£o were many, many of the 350 who are trav- 
eling together and were in Washington on 
Monday night. Friends and acquaintances, 
who only knew I came from Maine, in large 
numbers and from practically every State in 
the Union have been asking for the last 5 
days, “How is Mrs. Surri going to make out? 
I do hope she'll win, she is so valuable in 
the Senate,” or words to that effect, 

There was great disappointment too that 
the would not be available for the dinner on 
Tuesday night honoring President Eisen- 
hower. 

It was with joy that I listened to the radio 
report from here in Washingon proclaiming 
a §-to-1 victory. Congratulations to our 
lady Senator from Maine and to the State of 
Maine. We are always proud to have sup- 
ported her since the first announcement that 
the would run for the House. 


Modernizing the Monroe Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the San Antonio Light has endorsed 
Strongly the resolution which the Senate 
Passed last Friday reaffirming and mod- 
ernizing the Monroe Doctrine. The edi- 
torial states in forceful terms that 
“Soviet Russia should be told that the 
line is drawn and no further interference 
in American affairs will be tolerated.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be inserted in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SERVE THE WARNING 

Lynpon B. Jonnson, of Texas, Democratic 
leader of the Senate, has introduced a reso- 
lution that rings with commonsense. 

The Johnson resolution would put Con- 
kress on record in a warning to the Soviet 
Union to stay out of this hemisphere. 

It would reaffirm the Monroe Doctrine 
(Which this country forfelted to assume a 
World-leadership role) and serve notice that 
We will deal with hemispheric problems first 
through the Organization of American States 
Tather than the United Nations, 
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JouNson does not have in mind only 
Guatemala. That is the most obvious point 
of Soviet infiltration, but elsewhere as well 
international communism is “seeking to 
establish a beachhead in the Americas.” 

Soviet Russia should be told that the line 
is drawn and no further interference in 
American affairs will be tolerated. 

Such a resolution, backing up Ambassador 
Lodge’s stand in the U. N., would add force 
to our position and strength to our friends 
and allies in Latin America in dealing with 
the threat of Communist infiltration, 


Retirement of James A. Hagerty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial ap- 
pearing in today’s New York Times en- 
titled “Jim Hagerty Retires.” I, too, de- 
sire to pay tribute to one of the great 
newspapermen of modern days for 
whom I have a genuine affection and 
deep respect, and to wish for him all 
that is best in health, happiness, and suc- 
cess through many years ahead. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ` 

Jim HAGERTY RETIRES 

One of our favorite newspapermen turns 
in his typewriter tonight, retiring after 55 
years of reporting and a third of a century on 
the Times. James A. Hagerty has made his 
byline one of the most respected names in 
American journalism and a cherished feature 
of this newspaper by the fairness, the ob- 
Jectivity, the integrity, the reliability with 
which he wrote the news of politics and gov- 
ernment. He knew the Presidents of the 
United States from McKinley on. He knew 
New York's governors, its Members of Con- 
gress, this city’s mayors, its aldermen, its 
party bosses. From the Buli Moose days he 
covered the national political conventions, 
rode the presidential campaign trains. 

He was first with the most on many pace 1 
stories, of course. It is a well-established 
legend that the safest way to avoid being 
scooped on politics was to cover Hagerty. He 
is and always was a modest, even diffident, 
man, with a fabulous memory and a disdain 
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for modern substitutes for legwork. He pre- 
tended sometimes to use tbe telephone, but 
the sound of his bellowing voice roaring 
through the newsroom made you wonder why 
he bothered with dialing, or whether he 
really did. He never wrote a story—or played 
a bridge card—without careful meditation 
and deliberation. There was no meanness, 
pettiness, no malice in him, 

Sometimes it seemed that there was a con- 
spiracy among politicians and public officials 
to be nice to Jim. They were always calling 
him to give him the news first, as a re- 
spected confidant. He never broke faith, and 
it paid off handsomely, just as the copy- 
books say it should. We suppose they will 
keep on calling him, at home, because his 
sound political judgment has made him an 
oracle sought out by leaders and political 
writers far and near. 

We shall miss “Old Jim”—an implausible 
title granted some years ago to distinguish 
bim from his son, who has a job somewhere 
down in Washington—and never so much as 
on election nights. It sometimes seemed as 
though Jim Hagerty could look at early re- 
turns from a ward in Manhattan and tell how 
things were going in Kansas. It looked like 
magic. But it was simply that, as a report- 
er, he knew his “beat.” A great newspaper- 
man, Hagerty, We wish him the best of 
everything. 


Result of the Poll of the Seventh Indiana 
District on the Situation in Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


„ 
Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the war in 
Indochina becomes more serious, and 
the possibility of the United States be- 
coming actively involved in that con- 
flict is being generally discussed. In 
order to ascertain the opinions of the 
people of the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Indiana as to possible action 
in the Indochina situation, I mailed a 
questionnaire throughout the district to 
each address. The returns on this poll 
were very happy. Although the ballots 
were mailed out six weeks ago, returns 
are still coming into the office. The 
questions asked and the percentages for 
the answers are as follows: 


1. Do you favor sending American troops into Indochina for combat 
2. Do you favor the United States encouraging, with ald and equipment, other oriental 
anti-Communist armies, such as South Korea or ‘National 
Dae nenne. ee a 
3. Do you favor sending American soldicrs merely to train the friendly Indochinese troops?_ 
4. Do you favor continued aid of arms and equipment from the United States to Indo- 
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8.1 . 7 a2 

ist China, to enter the 
. a a Fe .9 37.4 4.7 
42.3 62.5 . 2 
-- —— i ——— 61.8 33.9 43 


The results of this poll were not broken 
down into groups as to age, occupation, 
sex, or economic status. Practically all 
of the ballots were signed, Many of 
them were signed by “Mr. and Mrs.” 
and some were signed by groups. From 
an acquaintance with many of the peo- 
ple signing the ballots, I can state that 


returns came from all age groups, many 
occupations, both sexes, and those of 
widely varying economic status. Get- 
ting involved in Indochina would affect 
everyone in my district—the boys drafted 
to go, the funds required to support the 
action, the foodstuffs and production 
that would be required. There seems 
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to be no need for any breakdown in 
considering opinions on these questions; 
the problems are common to all. 

The results show overwhelming op- 
position to sending American troops into 
Indochina. 

A large percent of the people who an- 
swered the questions added remarks be- 
cause they did not feel they could 
answer such questions with a simple 
“yes” or “no.” A Congressman can fully 
appreciate the difficulty of having to say 
“aye” or “nay” when there are so many 
qualifying features that he would choose 
to add before casting his vote for an 
overall appropriations bill or any com- 
plex legislative measures. When the 
questionnaire was formulated, it was 
obvious that it would be most difficult to 
phrase any question concerning the sit- 
uation that could be answered simply 
by “yes” or “no,” without long and in- 
volved explanations, Too many expla- 
nations might influence or detract from 
the number of returns that would be 
received just as would too many ques- 
tions. Therefore the poll was limited 
to four questions, stated as simply as 
possible. 

There is no question that the people 
of the Seventh District are in favor of a 
strong, free, and peaceful country. 
However, some 88.7 percent believe that 
sending American troops into Indochina 
would not contribute toward this end, 
The thinking on the last three ques- 
tions does not show such a pronounced 
trend. Only slightly more than half of 
the ballots, 57.9 percent, favored encour- 
aging with aid and equipment, other 
oriental anti-Communist armies to enter 
the fight in Indochina. More than half 
of the ballots, 52.5 percent, did not favor 
sending American soldiers merely to 
train the friendly Indochinese troops. 
The explanation was often given that in 
so doing we could so easily get involved 
ourselves. A larger percent 61.8 percent, 
favored the continued aid of arms and 
equipment from the United States to 
Indochina. 

It was interesting and enlightening to 
read the additional remarks. Regard- 
less of the answers, the remarks written 
on the ballots or letters attached in no 
instance showed any friendship or toler- 
ance toward communism or Communist 
aggression, The difference in answers 
was due to a variance in reasoning as 
to how best to handle the situation in 
order to make and to keep the United 
States strong and free. 

While no actual count was taken and 
no attempt was made to classify the re- 
marks, I should like to give the gist of the 
comments and to quote typical remarks, 
A majority were interested in an Indo- 
china that would be free of French co- 
lonialism. “If a way can be found to 
aid the people of Indochina without at 
the same time upholding the French or 
any other form of imperialism, I would 
be very glad to see the United States do 
all that can be done.” “Yes; if France 
will guarantee to give Indochina absolute 
freedom.” 

Many who answered “Yes” to the first 
question said, “Let's stop communism 
before it consumes us,” or “I think our 
Government is appeasing when it should 
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be demanding action,” or “We will have 
to deal with Russia, so don't wait for 
them to get any more powerful.” 

Of the many that did not favor send- 
ing American troops into Indochina, they 
expressed themselves thus: “Please keep 
our boys on this side.“ “I don't believe 
in sending our boys over to foreign coun- 
tries to be killed.” “We accomplished 
nothing in Korea, what more would we 
accomplish in Indochina?” Don't waste 
wealth, manpower, and effort where we 
can't win.” “Let's not rush to put out 
someone else's fire while our own house 
is burning down.” “See that our own 
people get aid needed before sending 
any more across the water.” Let's fol- 
low Washington’s advice and steer clear 
of entangling alliances with foreign 
countries.” “I believe the time has come 
to revalue our entire policy and as rap- 
idly as possible to retire within our bases 
and build good will in our own hemi- 
sphere.” “Help others to help them- 
selves but don’t do their work for them.” 

There are those who would favor as- 
sisting as a part of a United Nations 
action: “I am in favor of our helping 
by joining with the U. N., but not alone.” 
“I favor the United Nations sending 
troops to any part of the world where 
there is an uprising against the basic 
freedoms of mankind.” “We are op- 
posed to war and urge negotiations 
and reconciliation through the United 
Nations.” 

In many letters a religious fervor was 
evidenced: “War is wrong.” “War has 
never solved any-problem.” “Send them 
the Gospel and the Bible which teaches 
that all men are brothers.” “The only 
hope of the world is a movement back 
to God.” “I do not have sufficient un- 
derstanding of world affairs to answer 
these questions, but I am praying that 
you and the others in leadership of our 
Government may answer them right.” 

In addition to expressions concerning 
the Indochina situation, many remarks 
were given on foreign affairs and local 
governmental problems. The answers 
and the returns showed a deep and care- 
ful consideration of the questions, 
thoughtful analysis of problems, and in 
many instances, refreshing and practical 
solutions that came from sound spiritual, 
economical, and practical thinking. I 
spent many hours reading and deliber- 
ating the suggestions, I shall take them 
into consideration continuously in future 
legislation. I am more firmly convinced 
than ever that the people of southern 
Indiana represent the true American 
way of life that has made us the greatest 
nation, 


Editor’s Letter: A French Farmer Had 
$1,069 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 
Mr. VELDE, Mr. Speaker, under leave 


_ to extend my remarks in the Recorp. I 


June 30 


include the following item from the Pe- 
kin (III.) Daily Times of June 26, 1954: 
THE EDITOR'S LETTER 
(By McNaughton) 

A French farmer had $1,000. That was in 
1944. He had it hid in the barn. 

A French Government man came along and 
told him he ought to take that $1,000 out 
of hiding and loan it to the Government. 
“It's the patriotic thing to do,” said the 
Government man. French are patriotic. 

So the farmer got the $1,000 from its hid- 
ing place where he had been putting his 
hard-earned savings. He was slow to do it. 
He had worked hard for it. But he was 
patriotic. So he bought a $1,000 French 
Government bond with his $1,000. 

Within 6 years, the value of that $1,000 
bond had dropped to $180. His savings were 
gone—gone by the acts of his own Govern- 
ment. 

Recently Louls Quitman came in to see me. 
“Will you help me sell some United States 
Government bonds?” he asked. 

“I might,” I replied, “but some years back 
I certainly would not.” Then I told him 
that some years ago I loaned my Government 
enough cash to buy seven Ford automobiles. 
They gave me back enough to buy 2% Ford 
Automobiles. Millions did that—millions of 
poor people. 

So about all T can do for Mr. Quitman 
(who is working for the U. S. Treasury) is 
to say to you: If you believe our Govern- 
ment is going to hold the value of the 
dollar firm, it is O. K. to buy a United States 
bond; but if it looks to you like a group 
would get hold of the Government who be- 
lieve in reducing the value of the dollar, 
do not buy United States bonds. Don't get 
it into your head that rich men only are 
hurt when the dollar is damaged. 

Forty-three million people have savings 
bonds alone, not to mention those holding 
other kinds of Government bonds. Every per- 
son who has a savings bond, or life insur- 
ance, or a dollar in the bank, or a pension 
is hurt when his Government cheapens the 
dollar, That's one of the ways in which the 
cheaper politicians of France have all but 
destroyed their nation. 


The Farm Parity Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr, GAMBLE. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of June 30, 
1954; 


ONE YEAR Mon 


Congress is now faced squarely with the 
issue of rigid, high-level farm price supports 
versus flexible price supports for what, by 
a curious aberration of nomenclature, are 
invariably referred to as the Nation’s six 
basic commodities. This group includes rice 
and peanuts. The rice crop, at around $265 
millions, accounted for less than 1 percent 
of all farm cash receipts last year, and pea- 
nuts, at $150 millions, accounted for ap- 
proximately one-half of 1 percent. 

Anyone who wasn't familiar with the his- 
tory of this controversy might be led to be- 
lieve that in proposing a system of flexible 
supports for this group of commodities 
(so that production might be encouraged 
when supplies were subnormal and discour- 
aged in times of serious oversupply) the ad- 
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ministration was treading some new and dan- 
ferous path of experimentation. The fact is, 
of course, that flexible supports were estab- 
lished policy before the outbreak of World 
War II. In those days, moreover, the range 
of support levels was not from a minimum of 
75 to a maximum of 90 percent, which was 
Provided in the (Democratic) Agricultural 
Act of 1949 and which is now urged by the 
Administration. In those days the maxi- 
mum support level was 75 percent and the 
minimum was 52 percent. 

But not the least of the many evils 
of war is that all too often it creates powerful 
Vested interests in legislation passed purely 
ior emergency purposes and that when the 
time comes to revert to programs and pro- 
cedures suited to peacetime conditions it 
requires the strongest possible leadership 
and a strongly aroused public opinion to 
force those enjoying such wartime subsidies 
to give them up, regardless of the harm they 
May be inflicting on the economy as a whole 
and regardless of the ultimate dangers they 
hold even for the group or groups most 
directly concerned. 

That is what has happened in the case of 
90 percent price supports. When these 
were introduced to insure maximum war- 
time production their temporary nature was 
Clearly recognized, but as a special concession 
to the farm bloc in Congress the law provided 
that these emergency supports should be 
retained for 2 years after the war's end, on 
the theory that this would give the pro- 
ducers time to adjust to the return of 
Peace. But Representative Hore and his 
like-thinking colleagues have never had the 
Slightest intention of permitting a return 
Of flexible supports so long as they could 
Prevent it. They have now succeeded in 
Putting off that in evitable day by their plea 
of “1 more year” until today we have no 
less than $6.5 billions worth of surplus com- 
Modities backed up in the hands of the 
Government and hanging over the market 


as an ominous and continuing price depres- 
sant. 


The 2 years that Congress generously 
allowed for adjustment of the highly 
favored section of agriculture to return to 
the ways of peace have now stretched to 

+ we are further away from the goal of 
readjustment than we were in 1948, and 

Horx and his associates are again talk- 
ing about “compromising” by postponing the 
Inevitable “I more year.” That would 
not be a compromise; that would be sur- 
render. And we don't believe either the ad- 
Ministration or the public is in any mood 
to let Mr. Horz dictate a peace in this fight. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Opens Great New 
Opportunities for 16th Congressional 
District of Michigan—A Long-Sought 
Goal Achieved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESTNTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


h Mr. LESINSKI. Mr, Speaker, the 
Opes and dreams of many citizens of 
the 16th Congressional District of Mich- 
igan, which I have the honor to repre- 
Sent, were realized recently when the 

ngress passed and the President signed 

e St. Lawrence seaway bill. 

For me, particularly, it was the culmi- 
Nation of years of wholehearted support 
for this legislation. For we will soon see, 
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I trust, a greatly enlarged volume of 
ocean trade coming right to our door- 
steps in Detroit. 

I believe that my congressional] district 
will probably gain more from the con- 
struction of the seaway than any other 
district in Michigan. It will also bring 
problems—problems related to growth 
and expansion and the continued mod- 
ernization of our schools, water and sew- 
age systems and other facilities. 

When the waterway becomes a reality 
and ocean commerce increases substan- 
tially, the needs for docking facilities 
will also increase, as will the whole tempo 
of our economic life. Of course we can- 
not become a port of New York with 
only a 27-foot channel, but we will, 
nevertheless, experience a great traffic 
in smaller vessels for which such a chan- 
nel will be adequate. 

In the legislative work in connection 
with the passage of the seaway bill, I 
was genuinely happy to serve with the 
bipartisan group of Michigan Congress- 
men who devoted so much time and ef- 
fort and years of hard work, to this great 
accomplishment. Congressman DONDERO, 
as chairman of the House Public Works 
Committee, was in a particularly stra- 
tegic position to advance the bill, and 
did so with great ability. Congressmen 
Ragaur and DINGELL, with their many 
years of experience in the Congress and 
their extremely wide circle of personal 
friends among the members of both par- 
ties, were also outstanding contributors 
to the final victory. All Members from 
the Detroit area united in this fight, and 
we had the support and help of Con- 
gressmen from many other areas, in- 
cluding some areas which would not ben- 
efit directly from the seaway, although 
they will benefit as will all America 
through the aid this seaway will give to 
our national defense potential. 

I personally want to thank all those 
Members who have helped in our drive 
for this great project. I can assure 
them, Mr. Speaker, that it will mean 
more prosperity in the future not only 
for the Detroit area and for all others 
touched by this seaway but for the whole 
country. 

We in the Detroit-Wayne County area 
look forward to the era of great expan- 
sion which this seaway portends, We 
look back on 50 years of dramatic prog- 
ress and expansion based on the auto- 
mobile industry. Our progress in these 
past 10 years has been truly phenomenal. 
We expect now to see that continue, with 
expanded ocean commerce and the wide- 
spread ripples that will make across our 
whole economy. 


Uncle Sam’s New Weapon Against 
Swindlers 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks, I include an article which ap- 
peared in Parade on June 20, 1954, It 
follows: 

UNcLE Sam’s New WEAPON AGAINST SWINDLERS 
(By Jack Anderson and Fred Blumenthal) 

WASHINGTON, D. C—Not long ago, Joseph 
A. Whelan, a “fast buck" artist with a fast 
spiel, was interested in a contract to repair 
the North Bergen, N. J., post office, Twice 
before—in 1942 and 1947—-Whelan had been 
caught chiseling Uncle Sam. So this time he 
hid behind a fictitious firm, the Surrey Con- 
struction Co. That, Whelan felt, should keep 
his past from catching up with him. 

But it didn't. Three months later, one of 
his aliases cropped up in connection with 
the contract. The name was checked 
against a confidential blacklist, and his true 
identity was traced through a cross-index. 
The endorsement on the Surrey Co. check 
was compared with Whelan’s handwriting. 
They matched—and the result was a fraud 
case against the three-time chiseler. 

The Whelan story, from secret Govern- 
ment files, indicates what gun-shy Uncle 
Sam is doing to combat the 5-percenters, in- 
fluence peddlers, and grafters whose chican- 
ery first rocked this Capital 5 years ago. The 
story is repeated several times a week as 
petty cheats and chiselers try to dip into 
Uncle Sam's wallet. 

Right after the influence scandals, the 
Government began installing a complex 
cross-indexing system containing more than 
a quarter of a million names—those of the 
unsavory characters who have tried to bilk 
the Government in the last 10 years.. Every 
bid on a contract over $25,000 is checked 
against this list, called the refer list, 

If your name is in this businessmen's 
rogues gallery, the listing alone isn’t enough 
to scotch your next bid for Government 
work, But the bid will be scrutinized under 
a magnifying glass and your sales talk taken 
with a grain of salt, 

For really big operators, Uncle Sam keeps 
another list—the debarred list.“ A swindler 
caught in a fraud attempt may be sentenced 
to this list for 5 years or more. He is ban- 
ished from all Government work for that 
period. Then he reverts to the “refer list,” 
but all his bids are marked with a warning 
tab. 

The cross-index also prevents swindlers 
from simply changing the target of tbeir 
frauds. Once, a contractor could cheat the 
Army, then step across the Pentagon corridor 
and pull the same trick on the Navy. Now 
all bids are cleared through the General 
Services Administration, which keeps the 
master file. 

ECONOMY-MINDED BOSS 

‘That puts it under the scrutiny of Edmund 
F. Mansure, a former Chicago businessman 
with a passion for economy. For instance, 
he collects paper clips, turns them over to his 
secretary with the reminder: “The Govern- 
ment spent $286,307 for paper clips last 
year.” As the Government’s housekeeper, 
he does most of its shopping, buying every- 
thing from mouse traps for the White House 
to firecrackers for Alaskan Eskimos (who 
call them “No, 1 Doggone Salutes” and use 
them to scare wolyes away from reindeer 
herds). 

“In a business where you deal in billions 
of dollars' worth of contracts a year,” Man- 
sure says, you've got to expect to be the 
target of every swindler, 5-percenter, shark, 
and separator in the world.” (A separator, 
by his definition, is “a character who sepa- 
rates his clients from their money.“) 

In charge of keping the “separators” away 
from Uncle Sam's door is rotund, poker-faced 
Baron Shacklette, director of a worldwide 
network of plainclothes agents who keep an 
eye on projects where the taxpayers’ money 
is being spent. You might find them in 
Thailand, checking on a bribery attempt; in 
France, looking over a procurement swindle; 
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in South Korea, examining a surplus-prop- 
erty transaction. 

Besides adding swindlers’ names to the 
Washington blacklist, the GSA tries to make 
sure no Government purchasing office any- 
where in the world will deai with them. 

“When we catch someone,” Mansure says, 
“the name goes into the cross-index. At the 
same time, we flash bulletins to every Gov- 
ernment purchasing office in the world with 
a full report of the swindle and alert them 
against doing business with such people.” 

“People try to cheat the Government every 
day,” Shacklette adds. “Some go for it in a 
big way, others on a smaller scale.” Here are 
just a few of the tricks, large and small, 
nipped by his men: 

A Government-owned sawmill was stolen 
in Tennessee. Shacklette’s agents investi- 
gated, found it in Mississippi. 

At a midwestern Army base, two Federal 
officials were cut off in the middle of a phone 
conversation over a private Government line. 
Agents found that thieves had stolen the 
cable while they were x z 

On a routine checkup of an empty Govern- 
ment-owned building, an agent heard a noisy 
commotion in the rear. He walked around 
to investigate, caught a gang of crooks in 
the act of carting away the sides of the 
building. 

An enterprising businessman, who had a 
cost-plus contract with the Government, 
counterfeited 1,000 canceled bus tickets in an 
attempt to pad his expenses. 

And at a tin-and-copper stockpile in New 
England, agents nabbed eight employees who 
had been slicing up ingots and lugging them 
out in their lunch pails. 

THEY WATCH STOCKPILES, TOO 


One of the most important—and most difi- 
eult—jobs Shacklette’s agents handle is keep- 
ing an eye on the Nation's stockpiles of criti- 
cal materials. As Government shopping 
agent, Mansure is buying up billions of dol- 
lars’ worth of industrial diamonds, sapphires, 
platinum, manganese, tungsten, and other 
crucial items. They are stored in 318 secret 
locations—and that’s what make the agents’ 
Job so tough. 

One hiding place, for instance, Is along a 
much-used railroad track, Tons of precious 
manganese are built right into the roadbed. 

“All we did was cover it with grass,” says 
Mansure with a sly smile. “Sometimes the 
` best hiding places are right out in the open.” 

Critical materials figured in an interna- 
tional racket which occupied the agents’ at- 
tention most recently. In order to spur 
United States mining companies to look for 
tungsten—vital to jet engines and power 
tools because of its high melting point—the 
Government has added a $40 bounty to every 
20-pound unit of domestic tungsten found. 
This makes the Government price $63, as 
against $23 in the open market. 

The slick smugglers figured out that they 
could sneak in Mexican-mined tungsten, pass 
it off as American mined, and reap a profit. 
They set up an airlift between Mexico and 
Arizona. z 

A couple of months ago Federal under- 
cover men learned of seven smuggling flights, 
went to an airstrip outside Tucson, Ariz., and 
mabbed James H. Fleming and Edward O. 
Mestan with 2,000 pounds of smuggled tung- 
sten. Fleming and Mestan went down in the 
Government blacklist and agents set out to 
round up the rest of the gang. 

Not all the names of persons investigated 
pop up in the Government blacklist, however. 
In fact, the GSA sleuths under Shacklette’s 
direction have a record of working just as 
hard to protect the innocent as they do to 
convict the guilty. One of their most fan- 
tastic cases, which had agents criss-crossing 
Europe to track down leads, involved an in- 
nocent American Army officer. 

The affair began when 2 scheming Scots- 
men, William Graham and Lewis Gordon, 
teamed up on a deal to sell 720,000 pounds 
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of tungsten a year to the United States for 
stockpiling. Their source of supply, Graham 
and Gordon claimed, was a tungsten mine in 
Spain. The United States sent its procure- 
ment chief in Europe, Gen. Thomas B. Wil- 
son, from London to Spain to look over the 
mine. 

GSA SLEUTHS PROTECT THE INNOCENT, TOO 

General Wilson sized up the mine, came 
to the conclusion Graham and Gordon 
couldn't possibly deliver such an enormous 
amount of tungsten in a year, and notified 
Washington. Then he flew back to London 
and forgot about the incident. But Graham 
and Gordon didn't. 

A year later, they swore out affidavits that 
Wilson had met with them privately in the 
Montestorial Bar in Madrid and demanded 
“a cut from any business that might result 
from the contract negotiations.” It was a 
serious charge, and it might have meant the 
end of Wilson's Government career. But 
Shacklette’s men conducted a painstaking 
investigation and found two sizable holes in 
the Graham-Gordon story: 

At the time of the alleged shakedown in 
the Montestorial Bar, General Wilson was 
miles away, being fitted for a sult. 

And Gordon, himself, was playing chess 
many blocks from the bar where the meet- 
ing was supposedly taking place. 

That wasn’t quite enough for the sleuths, 
however. They added the clincher in Lon- 
don, when a mysterious Spaniard named 
Rafael Duran visited Gordon in Room 622 of 
the Cumberland Hotel. Neither man knew 
that Room 624 was occupied by GSA men. 

The agents recorded enough of the conver- 
sation to convince themselves that the bribe 
charge was a phony. Then they picked up 
Gardon and confronted him with the evi- 
dence. He broke down and confessed that 
the whole plot was aimed at squeezing money 
out of General Wilson, who was completely 
innocent. 

Because of international complications, 
however, the Government couldn't prosecute 
either Graham or Gordon, so both went free. 
Graham went back to Glasgow to practice 
law. Gordon headed for Spain, where the 
United States is spending millions of dollars 
to construct new air bases. 

But if Gordon expects to cut himself in 
for a share of this jackpot, his deal won't 
get any further than the confidential black- 
list in Washington. 


These Are Harsh Words 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Army, Navy, Air 
Force Journal of June 26, 1954: 

THESE ARE HArsH Worps 

Assistant Defense Secretary John A. Han- 
nah, who soon leaves the Defense Depart- 
ment to return to full-time duties as Pres- 
ident of Michigan State College, gave a mas- 
terful presentation at the Quantico Confer- 
ence on the need to make military service 
more attractive. This is a subject on which 
he speaks with authority and conviction, 
Addressing the star-studded meeting, Dr, 
Hannah minced no words. 

“Wars and defense are not for amateurs; it 
takes professionals, and good ones, to man 
our defenses and plan our operations ade- 
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quately, and we have been losing good men 
by the hundreds of thousands for a wide va- 
riety of reasons,” the Pentagon's top man- 
power official declared. 

He spoke forthrightly on the many reasons 
why top-notch men are leaving the service. 
He told what has been done to alleviate the 
problem and what yet remains to be done. 
He put the blame variously, as he saw the 
particular situation justified—on the Defense 
Department, Congress, the Services them- 
selves, the citizenry as a whole. 

Then obviously intent on driving home his 
message, Dr. Hannah labeled the lack of ade- 
quate housing for service families as a “black 
mark against the record of the American peo- 
ple.” The inadequacy of medical care for 
dependents, particularly the families of men 
who are on duty overseas, “verges on the 
callous and inhuman,” he asserted. 

These are harsh words. They come, how- 
ever, only after long and searching study of 
a critical problem and they come from a dis- 
tinguished citizen who, departing the Pen- 
tagon, has only one thing to gain: more ef- 
fective defense for his country. “Unless mil- 
itary service can attract the best of our men 
and women and keep them satisfied with the 
life they lead,” said Dr. Hannah at Quantico, 
“we cannot begin to have the stamina and 
morale and spirit which are at the heart of 
any real security.” 


Supplementary Benefits for Recipients of 
Public Assistance Under Social Security 
Act Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill to provide supplementary 
benefits for recipients of public assist- 
ance under Social Security Act programs 
through the issuance to such recipients 
of certificates to be used in the acquisi- 
tion of surplus agricultural food prod- 
ucts. I wish to include herewith my re- 
marks pertaining to this proposed legis- 
lation. 

Today I have introduced in the Con- 
gress a bill to provide supplementary 
benefits for recipients of public assist- 
ance under our Social Security Act pro- 
grams. 

This bill could well be known as the 
Surplus Food Certificate Act, since its 
purpose is to provide supplementary ben- 
efits for individuals receiving assistance 
under the programs of old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, aid to 
the blind, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, and at the same 
time to provide for increased domestic 
consumption of surplus agricultural food 
products by establishing a program un- 
der which the monthly benefit payment 
to such individuals will be supplemented 
by the issuance of certificates which may 
be transferred to retail food product 
dealers in exchange for surplus agricul- 
tural food products at prevailing mar- 
ket prices, and which shall be redeemed 
at face value by the United States Gov- 
ernment upon presentation of the cer- 
tificates to an authorized person. 
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Now the term “surplus agricultural 
food product” means an agricultural 
commodity specified in an announce- 
ment made by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture which is in a form suitable for hu- 
man consumption and includes any food 
products processed or manufactured in 
whole or substantial part of any such 
commodity. 

The bill does provide that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized and 
directed, for the purposes of this act, to 
determine and announce each month 
the agricultural commodities with re- 
spect to which supplies exceed domestic 
demand to such an extent as to depress 
the market price below the parity price. 

The bill is carefully drafted to provide 
that each individual receiving assistance 
or benefits for any month under a pro- 
gram of old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, aid to the blind, or aid 
to the permanently disabled, shall be en- 
titled to receive as supplementary bene- 
fit for such month an amount equiva- 
lent to $10 in surplus-food certificates, 
and definitely provided for in the bill. 

The provisions of the bill would be ad- 
ministered under the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
bill provides that the Secretary shall pro- 
vide for the preparation of surplus-food 
certificates for issuance to individuals 
eligible to participate under the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

The bill also provides that the surplus- 
food certificates shall be distributed by 
the Secretary to the State agency mak- 
ig payment to individuals under the pro- 
gram referred to in section 5 of the bill, 
and further provides that the Seceretary 
shall prescribe such rules and regulations 
relative to the eligibility of any indi- 
vidual receiving such surplus-food cer- 
tificates and will also provide that the 
Secretary shall provide for the redemp- 
tion, through the cooperation of banking 
institutions throughout the Nation, of 
surplus-food certificates. For such pur- 
poses he shall designate banking institu- 
tions which shall be authorized to ac- 
cept such certificates from sellers of food 
Products at retail. 

The bill also provides that the Secre- 
tary may advance moneys to the bank- 
ing institutions, where such action ap- 
Pears necessary, to provide funds for the 
redemption of surplus-food certificates. 
Such advances shall be accounted for by 
such banking institutions at least month- 
ly. Or the Secretary may contract to 
Pay banking institutions designated to 
Teceive surplus-food certificates a charge 
for the services rendered. 

The bill also provides that the Secre- 
tary may from time to time issue such 
rules and regulations as he deems neces- 
Sary or proper in order to carry out the 
Purposes and provisions of the act. ~ 

Now the criminal provisions provide 
for anyone who would falsely make, alter, 
forge, counterfeit, or cause or procure 
to be falsely made, altered, forged, or 
counterfeited any such surplus certifi- 
cates, a severe penalty, the penalty being 
a fine of not more than $5,000 or im- 

` prisonment for not more than 10 years, 
or both. 

I request early consideration of this 
bill by the Congress to bring some relief 
to the recipients of public assistance. 
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Insight Into Thoughts of a Loyal 


American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a letter 
which I have received from Mr. Val R. 
Lorwin. 


I think it is a timely and extremely 
well written letter giving an insight into 
a loyal American's thoughts. This 
should be especially interesting in view 
of the fact that the writer was under 
indictment for disloyalty. It was only 
after many years of courageous fighting 
and bringing forth the true facts that 
his name was completely cleared. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CHICAGO, ILL., June 3, 1954. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR Kerauver: You have 
indicated to friends of mine that you were 
considering the introduction of a private bill 
to have the Government repay me the costs 
of preparation of my defense against an in- 
dictment for false statements, an indictment 
which was properly although belatedly dis- 
missed at the Government’s request May 25, 
1954. I appreciate the concern for Justice 
from which your suggestion springs. My own 
preference, however, would not be for the 
introduction of such a bill. If this sounds 
strange, please let me give you my reasons. 

First, because I have not borne most of 
the costs of the defense preparation myself. 
I did bear the financial costs of a long fight 
to clear my name against loyalty-security 
charges which were essentially the same as 
those of the criminal indictment. But after 
my indictment was announced in December 
1953, hundreds and hundreds of people— 
friends, acquaintances, and many stran- 
gers—offered their help in preparing the 
defense, 

These people knew that the fight of any 
American against false accusations is the 
fight of all Americans. The Government 
cannot repay them any more than I could. 
To begin with, I do not know the names of 
many of those who gave help. More, the 
help they gave was in many cases far 
greater than financial. It was the gift of 
time and moral support and many more 
offers to testify in open court than we could 
possibly have used in even a lengthy trial. 
It was the gift of courage and patriotic 
principle. The help came not only from the 
purse but from the heart and the integrity 
of Americans who love their country too 
much to see it commit an injustice. 

Second, the hurt is only incidentally 
financial when our Government wrongfully 
attacks a loyal and truthful citizen. The 
hurt is to the whole public service when 
even one Government employee is falsely at- 
tacked on charges of communism. The 
remedy is not in dollars but in a firmer, un- 
wavering justice toward all Americans, in- 
cluding Government employees and former 
Government employees. 

To the individual there is no way of re- 
storing several years of his own and his 
wife’s life, or the unblemished reputation 
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which even the Government's admission of 
error can never make quite clean after head- 
lines have screamed an indictment baseless 
and fraudulently obtained. 

The individual's best hope of compensa- 
tion is that his experiences will help to 
improve the processes of justice in the 
handling of loyalty programs and the pros- 
ecution of cases of any type by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Those who in the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of government have responsi- 
bility may examine the place of the anony- 
mous informant in the loyalty-security pro- 
gram. They may well ask whether there is 
any place for the informant who hides his 
mame and face, when there is no question 
of national security or secrecy of FBI proc- 
esses, but simply because the informant is 
so cowardly and un-American as to be afraid 
to face a fellow-American he has accused. 
They may ask whether some means can be 
found whereby the cost of defense of a Gov- 
ernment employee officially found loyal and 
trustworthy after having to face charges may 
be assumed by the Government as one of its 
now-normal expenses of administration. 

They will also seek, I am sure, to have the 
Department of Justice assume the responsi- 
bilities which are uniquely its own, and take 
no cases to a grand jury which it has not 
sifted carefully. There can be no justifica- 
tion for allowing a prosecutor to go before 
a grand jury to indict a man who has al- 
Teady demonstrated that he is not only not 
guilty, but even affirmatively innocent be- 
yond a reasonable doubt of the same charges. 

They may seek to better protect the integ- 
rity of grand jury deliberations from the 
overzealous or even fraudulent efforts of 
the occasional prosecutor unworthy of his 
high trust. 

These are some of the questions which sug- 
gest themselves to one who hopes that a 4 
years’ fight to establish the truth will not 
have been in vain for others and for the 
Nation. I want to say again how grateful 
I am to you for your interest, for you know 
that America will remain a great nation only 
if it is a just nation. 7 

Respectfully yours, 
Vat R. LORWIN, 


One Thousand Protest Red Tyranny in 
Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include at this time an 
article appearing in the Worcester 
(Mass.) Telegram on June 14, 1954, de- 
scribing a protest meeting against So- 
viet tyranny which took place in the 
town of Shrewsbury, Mass. The article 
follows: 2 

ONE THOUSAND PROTEST Rep TYRANNY IN 

LITHUANIA 

SHrewssury.—More than 1,000 Worcester 
County residents of Lituanian descent gath- 
ered in Maironis Park yesterday afternoon 


for a mass protest against Soviet tyranny in 
the Baltic States. 

They heard Vaclovas Sidzikauskas, of New 
York, chairman of the Committee for a Free 
Lithuania, call on the United States to use 
its influence to end Russia's armed occupa- 
tion of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, 

Other speakers were Mayor O'Brien and 
Anthony J. Miller, Worcester attorney. 
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RESOLUTIONS 

The meeting passed resolutions to: 

1. Condemn Russian occupation of the 
Baltic States since July 15, 1940, Soviet 
atrocities, deportation of populations, and 
destruction of democratic forms of govern- 
ment. 

2. Thank the United States Government 
for its support of the Lithuanian cause for 
freedom and for refusing to recognize an- 
nexation of the Baltic States by Russia. 

3. Ask the United States Government to 
do what it can to secure restoration of the 
Baltic States "as enunciated in the Atlantic 
Charter.” 

Copies of the resolutions will be sent to 
United States officials, according to Joseph 
K. Sheloviejus, chairman of the Lithuanian 
Aid Society, which sponsored the mass meet- 
ing on behalf of all Lithuanian groups. 

Cochairmen were Alexander Kuzmickas 
and Lionginas Leknickas. 


Hands in Northwest Power Pot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Hands in Northwest Power 
Pot,” from the Wenatchee Daily World 
of June 19, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

‘Twenty-six HANDS IN NortTHWweEst POWER POT 


If you can keep a level head in all this 
confusion, then you just don’t understand 
the situation, someone once said. 

That's undoubtedly the case in regard to 
the Pacific Northwest power picture, where 
even the most astute person is bewildered 
by the increasing number of agencies en- 
gaged in some phase of the planning, con- 
struction, generation, regulation, and trans- 
mission of electric energy. 

Some, like Dr. Paul J. Raver, of Seattle 
City Light, claim that the confusion has been 
purposely created to allow the “private power 
crowd,” as be calls it, to move in and take 
over. Others, such as Secretary of the In- 
terior McKay, say with a straight face, that 
it constitutes a policy “which will definitely 
and finally end the piecemeal programs that 
bave retarded the proper development.” 

In letting the facts speak for themselves, 
it is only necessary to list the agencies one 
by one to show what a hodgepodge of inter- 
mingled and overlapping hands there are in 
the power pot. Count them—26 of them. 

1. Northwest power pool: Voluntary join- 
Ing of private power companies, Seattle, Ta- 
coma, and the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration, to coordinate their technical oper- 
ations, 

2. Pacific Northwest Utilities Conference 
Committee: Comprised of private power 
companies and Seattle. 

3. Columbia Basin Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee: Voluntary committee of four North- 
west governors and representatives of Fed- 
eral agencies involved in resource develop- 
ment who exchange information. 

4. Columbia Interstate Compact Commis- 
elon: Authorized by Congress to allow five 
Northwest States to draw up a compact on 
resource development. 
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5. Corps of Engineers: Federal agency 
engaged in construction of multi-purpose 
projects, predominantly navigation and 
flood control, but involving power produc- 
tion. 

6. Bureau of Reclamation: Federal agency 
engaged in construction of irrigation and 
multiple-purpose projects, often involving 
power production. 

7. Bonneville Power Administration: Fed- 
eral agency distributing and marketing Fed- 
eral power, once involved in planning for 
future needs. 

8. Federal Power Commission: Federal 
agency which issues permits to construct 
projects, regulates rates, sets up bookkeep- 
ing standards, otherwise exerts great infiu- 
ence. 

9. Private power companies: Generate and 
market power produced by themselves or dis- 
tribute Federal power. 

10. Public utility districts: Market, and 
in some cases generate, power in individual 
counties. 

11. Rural Electrification Administration 
Cooperatives: Distribute energy to rural 
customers. 

12. Municipalities: Distribute, and in 
some cases generate, power for distribution 
to urban customers. : 

13. Washington State Power Commission: 
Has regulatory powers, may build projects 
on its own and otherwise enters the power 
picture. 

14. Pacific Northwest Governors Power Pol- 
icy Committee: Comprised of four gover- 
nors and many representatives of private 
utilities, Federal agencies, and publicly 
owned utilities, does engineering studies 
through an engineering committee. 

15. Puget Sound Utilities Council: Com- 
bination of Seattle and Tacoma City Light, 
Chelan and Snohomish PUD's, and Puget 
Sound Power & Light, engaged in area 
planning. 

16. Pacific Northwest Power Co.: A wholly 
owned subsidiary private power company 
established by five northwest companies to 
build storage projects on Clearwater River 
and collaborate under the “partnership” 

am. 

17. Washington State Municipal Power 
System: Contractual entity established by 
five PUD's to develop Priest Rapids Dam. 

18. Operating Agency No. 1: Organized 
under State power commission law and com- 
prised of 17 PUD applicants and 7 city ap- 
plicants. Approval by State commission is 
still pending. 

19, Columbia-Snake River Public Power 
System: A contractual entity of six south- 
ern PUD’s seeking power development. 

20. Columbia Power Commission: North- 
West regional organization recommended by 
the Northwest Public Power Association, 
Washington Public Utility District Associa- 
tion, and others as corporation to finance 
construction of power projects. 

21. Pacific Northwest Field Committee: 
Coordinating group of Department of In- 
terior agencies, including Fish & Wildlife 
Service and other agencies affected by power 
development. 

22. International Joint Commission: Com- 
prised of representatives of Canada and the 
United States to solve international prob- 
lems involved in river development affecting 
both countries. 

23. State regulatory bodies, fish and game 
departments, agencies like Columbia Basin 
Commision, units of Government for Wash- 
ington, Utah, Wyoming. Nevada, and Oregon, 
such as the Department of Conservation and 
Development in this State. 

24. Hoover Commission: A Federal agency 
studying policies of resource development, 
having great effect on Pacific Northwest 
probiems. 

25. Cabinet Committee: Announced by 
Secretary of the Interior McKay as having 
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been appointed by President Eisenhower “to 
coordinate work of existing bureaus.” 

26. Senator Corpon’s amalgamation of 
private and public agencies: An Oregon com- 
bination to be formed to bulld the Dalles 
Dam, solely for Oregon power supply. 

How many more agencies will be created 
before we get the action we once had in 
resource development is anybody's guess. 
In the meantime, if anyone set out to create 
confusion, such as Dr. Raver contends, 
they've done a masterful Job of it. 


The Armed Forces Reserves and 
National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK W. THOMPSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, my attention has Just been in- 
vited to an address by Col. William W. 
Stickney, a Reserve officer in the United 
States Marines, delivered before the na- 
tional convention of the Reserve Officers 
Association on June 16, 1954. Proper 
training and employment of the Armed 
Forces Reserves is an essential part of 
our defense program. Too frequently 
those who write a Reserve plan are mem- 
bers of the Regular Establishment whose 
knowledge of Reserves is limited and fre- 
quently academic. 

The Defense Department has some 
plans for the future Reserves. Colonel 
Stickney’s address gives you the reac- 
tion of an experienced Reserve officer 
to the proposed new program. His 
thoughts should be helpful to every Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

I have a keen personal interest in Col- 
onel Stickney’s reactions partly because 
they were brought to my attention by 
Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, former Mem- 
ber of Congress, and now a retired Ma- 
rine Reserve; and partly because Colonel 
Stickney distinguished himself as Direc- 
tor of Marine Corps Reserve, a position 
which I myself once had the honor of 
filling. 

I commend the article to your care- 
ful consideration: 

In my attempt to find a subject upon 
which to speak I found that most of the 
topics which would be of great interest to 
you are either classified, legal, prohibited, or 
just plain against policy. 

As you know the so-called New Look, as it 
pertains to the Reserve structure, has been 
long under study by all of the services, the 
Department of Defense and, presently, by the 
National Security Council and the President 
of the United States. As a result of all this 
study, it is expected that the President will, 
at an early date, submit to Congress im- 
portant recommendations concerning Re- 
serve manpower and the future structure of 
the Reserve components of all services. How- 
ever, discussion of the details of these plans 
are presently not permitted. In fact, I find 
myself somewhat in the position of the late 
humorist, Robert Benchley, when he was an 
undergraduate at Harvard. 

It appears that Benchley was, at the time, 
taking a course in international law which 
was not too much to his liking, and be was 
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stumped completely when this question ap- 
peared on a mid-term examination: “Discuss 
the arbitration of the international fisheries 
problem in respect to hatcheries protocol and 
trawl procedure as it affects the point of view 
of (1) the United States, and (2) Great 
Britain.” 

After due consideration, Benchley an- 
swered as follows: “I am a trifle hazy in this 
fisheries business about the point of view of 
both the United States of America and Great 
Britain. I propose, therefore, to discuss the 
question from the point of view of the fish.” 

While I will not admit that I do not know 
the point of view of the military on this new 
Reserve structure, I must admit that I am 
restricted in talking about the matter due to 
policy and security reasons. I propose, 
therefore, to discuss the general question 
from the point of view of the “fish,” in other 
words the Reserves themselves. You are well 
aware that we, the Reserves, are, in fact, the 
“fish” in this instance. 

In order to fully understand present think- 
ing as it pertains to our Reserve forces, the 
individual! reservists, and our citizens in gen- 
eral, we must first consider the present world 
situation, and, the policies of the regular 
Armed Forces, 

The United States has never, in its history, 
faced a more dangerous threat than that 
posed to us by the leaders of the Soviet 
Union. 

Soviet leaders would be content to await 
the inevitable if we attempt to maintain 
forces so large as to insure our eventual 
economic collapse. 

For this reason it has been decided that 
we will, and we presently are, developing a 
sturdy military posture which can be main- 
tained indefinitely over an extended period 
of cold war. 

This includes the adjusting of the balance 
of United States forces so as to fit into the 
larger system of collective allied forces, with 
greater emphasis on United States airpower 
which is superior to that of any other 
nation. 

Such planning does not, however, sub- 
scribe to the thinking that the ability to de- 
liver massive atomic retaliation is, by itself, 
adequate to meet all our security needs. 

It should be self-evident from the forces 
we intend to maintain that we are not rely- 
ing solely upon air power. 

The present overall program is built upon 
the concept of the long pull vis-a-vis im- 
mediate readiness. However, it takes into 
account all of our advantages, it brings into 
Play our long sults, the use of modern weap- 
ons, strong air and naval power as well as our 
ability to create and produce weapons in all 
fields. In other words, it is our postion that 
to attain and maintain selected United 
States forces of a sturdy military posture is 
our most effective contribution to a bal- 
anced collective strength of a free world, 

However, all of this will be for naught un- 
less we have, along with it, a highly mobile, 
offensively equipped and strategic Reserve; 
u Reserve that is constantly in a high state 
of combat and operational readiness and 
spearheaded by a Ready Reserve that is, in 
fact, ready. The force in readiness concept 
of the Marine Corps must be extended to all 
forces. The Reserve components, to be a 
true Reserve must all the character- 
istices of mobility and flexibility. 

Secretary Wilson and Admiral Radford, as 
Well as both Houses of Congress, have made 
it known that any cuts in the Armed Forces 
must be augmented by improved readiness 
of the Reserve components; that the budget 
for reserves will be increased as the reserves 
receive greater emphasis, and that the Re- 
Serve forces program has been assigned the 
highest priority by the Department of De- 
Tense, 

I have tried to paint you a picture of the 
background of our problem, but it is only 
the background—the clouds, the sky, the 
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trees, the outward manifestations. The real 
heart of the picture, the real problem is the 
reserves, and that heart, that problem, is 
yours and mine and all other thinking citi- 
zens of this great Nation. 

We know that in a democracy such as 
ours, the regular forces can only be a shield, 
can only man the outer ramparts, can only 
ward off the initial thrust. By this I mean 
no offense to our forces; within 
them we have many great leaders and val- 
iant hearts but it is the very nature of our 
Government and economic structure to 
maintain a small protective shield and to 
create and build a large reserve to fight and 
win our wars. That is, and always will be, 
our tradition. 

I believe it to be manifest that this Nation 
cannot survive without a strong and virile 
reserve. I also believe that it is the duty not 
only of the reserves themselves, but of every 
citizen as well, in and out of uniform, to 
build that reserve and give it every nourish- 
ment necessary to its health. There are 
those who have said we have failed, but they 
say not why, If this be so, idle criticism is 
not what we need. Nor are bodies and weap- 
ons our only requirements. What we need 
first and foremost is good old American 
pride and patriotism. And what is more, we 
know that pride and patriotism cannot be 
subsidized; it cannot be bought and paid 
for in the market place. Dollars will hedp 
but you cannot build a reserve on drill pay 
alone nor upon lip service at a bargain. 
us look at the record of events during the 
past decade and see where we find ourselves 
today. Let us face our problem, good or bad, 
fairly and forthrightly. 

As a basis for this discussion, it sould be 
remembered that under the current laws, 
assuming that present service levels are 
maintained, and that the draft is continued 
at approximately the same rate, we will have 
by 1960 a “Ready Reserve” of over 6 million 
men. That is a much greater ready classifi- 
cation than we will in fact need. To main- 
tain or call such a Reserve would greatly af- 
fect civilian economy and the labor sup- 
port of any military effort. 

It is, therefore, imperative that adjust- 
ments be made in our present system of 
Ready Reserve procurement, civilian special- 
ists, and labor requirements. The question 
then presents itself—what and how will 
these adjustments be made so that this Na- 
tion can successfully meet any and all emer- 
gencies that may arise, maintain the most 
efficient military establishment, and, at the 
same time, be in balance with the required 
civillan support, skills, and know-how? As 
was stated in the Appley report, “The proper 
distribution of men with critical skills will 
be one of the decisive factors in determining 
the strength of the Armed Forces and the 
adequacy of civillan support of military 
operations. Our resources of highly trained 
manpower will probably be the ultimate lim- 
iting factor in our capacity for mobilization. 

What we need right now is a dramatic re- 
vival of the spirit of 1776. There can be no 
room for a what's-in-it-for-me attitude. 
We need young men who say, “Does my coun- 
try need me? Am I ready to fulfill that 
obligation?” That's the way our fathers 
felt—and that’s the attitude we need so 
sorely in these perilous years. 

You may say that this is pretty strong 
language, but I believe that it is high time 
for strong language, strong thinking, and 
forceful action. We cannot outguess this 
situation. If the first guess is wrong, it 
may be our last as well. You may, and justi- 
fiably, say that this does not apply to the 
officers in this room. However. I believe that 
it is the duty of all members of this associa- 
tion, pursuant to your own precept, to en- 
lighten others of our present. situation and 
our probable future. 

Now, let us look to the east and see what 
we find over that distant horizon, The fol- 
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lowing is a brief summation of what Field 
Marshall Montgomery has to say of Russia's 
military might. He states that while 
the Soviet ground forces have remained 
fairly constant in recent years, nonetheless, 
significant changes have been made in favor 
of increased mechanization with sturdy and 
efficient modern equipment. Sixty-five di- 
visions of the present establishment are tank 
and mechanized divisions. Moreover, the 
rifle divisions have been provided motorized 
equipment; they also now have organic tanks 
and additional artillery. Thus, the mobility 
and firepower of all Soviet divisions have 
been increased through the introduction of 
improved weapons and equipment. 

The U. S. S. R., Eastern Germany, and the 
East European satellites today have over 6 
million men under arms. Approximately 4.5 
million of these are in the ground forces. A 
high state of preparedness is maintained by 
a rigorous training 

The number of satellite divisions has al- 
most doubled since 1947, bringing their total 
to about 80 divisions. 

The U. S. S. R. has a ready-made spearhead 
for a rapid advance into Western Europe. 
This spearhead is composed of 22 Soviet di- 
visions in Eastern Germany, (the bulk of 
these armored divisions with nearly com- 
plete complement of tanks and self-propelled 

. ‘Behind this head there are an 
additional 60 Soviet divisions located in the 
Eastern European satellite countries and 
western U. S. S. R. (This does not take into 
account satellite divisions.) 

Their mobilization system is exercised 
periodically to insure its effectiveness, and 
by M 30 (30 days after mobilization day) 
the Soviet and satellite ground forces could 
number 400 divisions. 

The numerical strength of the Soviet air 
forces in recent years has been constant, 
having been stabilized at about 20,000 air- 
craft, but the rapid increase in the Soviet 
air potential is illustrated by the rate of 
changeover to jet aircraft. In 1951, about 
20 percent of their fighters were jet types. 
By early 1954, almost all of their fighters 
were jet types. 

A similar development has occurred with 
respect to their light bombers, In early 
1951, jet light bombers had not been in- 
troduced into operational units. By 1954, 
well over two-thirds light-bomber forces were 
jets. 

In the medium-bomber category, the So- 
viet has doubled, since 1951, the number 
ot TU-4s (similar to the United States B-29) 
in operational units. 

Still newer types of jet fighters have re- 
cently appeared. Newer types of medium 
and heavy bombers, including jet models, 
also have been observed. 

The development of a comprehensive avia- 
tion-training program has been one of the 
most significant contributions in the Soviet 
postwar program to improve the capability 
of Soviet air power. 

The program for airfield construction Is 
still in progress, with attention recently be- 
ing directed to fields with very long runways. 
In the past 3 years the Soviets have about 
tripled the number of major airfields in East- 
ern Europe which will accommodate jet 
fighters. 

In the past the combat value of the satel- 
lite alr forces has not been significant. In 
1951 their aircraft were obsolete. By 1954 
the numerical strength of the satellite alr 
forces had been doubled, with nearly half 
being jet fighters. Their facilities were im- 
proved and training had reached a fairly 
satisfactory standard. 

The growing complex of airfields through- 
out Eastern Europe, the aircraft control and 
warning systems, and antiaircraft artillery 
dispositions of the Soviet bloc are rapidly 
becoming capable of providing an effective 
air-defense belt along the western perimeter 
of the U. S. S. R. 
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Since the end of World War II. the Soviet 
armed forces have improved their potential 
for the use of airborne troops and weapons. 

The principal naval threat is the Soviet 
submarine capability. The Soviet Navy has 
over 300 submarines in service, of which 
about half are large or medium oceangoing 
types. The current large-scale naval con- 
struction program lays emphasis on the 
continued production of large oceangoing 
submarines. 

Soviet submarine stockpiles, considered to- 
gether with a considerable air and naval 
minelaying capability, constitute a growing 
threat, particularly against the lines of com- 
munication of allied command Europe. 

Full credit must be given the Soviet bloc 
for having developed a strong capability in 
the special fields of atomic, chemical, and 
biological warfare, as well as in the field of 
guided missiles, 

The Soviet economy has maintained a level 
of military production sufficient to provide 
equipment and supplies for the Soviet and 
satellite forces and still pursue a program of 
stockpiles. 

To illustrate the magnitude of their total 
equipment stockpile, the Soviets have more 
than enough tanks, mortars, and antitank 
guns for some three-hundred-odd Soviet 
divisions. Their stockpile of field artillery 
and antiaircraft artillery is several times that 
required to supply those divisions. Annual 
production of these items is continuing at 
a sizable rate. 

I have taken the time to give you this So- 
viet picture for two very definite reasons. 
First, I believe every citizen should be made 
keenly aware of what is going on behind 
that so-called Iron Curtain, And, secondly, 
Just as Justice Holmes took judicial notice 
of the fact that a man and woman do not go 
to a hotel room to say their paternosters, so 
we should take military notice that a nation 
does not build this vast military machine for 
the sake of spending money. 

What does all this mean to us? It means, 
in plain language, that the Soviet bloc is 
preparing for war, just as Hitler and Japan 
prepared for war while we watched and did 
nothing. Fortunately, we were granted time 
before our last effort to prepare ourselves to 
fight—that I fear will not be granted again, 
If war comes again it will be fast and furious. 
We must be ready to meet it as and when it 
strikes, and we must be ready to fight here at 
home as well as abroad. 

Just as the best defense Is an offensive ac- 
tion, the best deterrent of war is to be so 
well prepared as to prevent any enemy irom 
taking the risk of involvement. 

We know that we cannot maintain large 
standing forces and that we must depend 
largely upon our Reserve components. What 
most people do not realize is that modern 
war is total—that it involves every branch 
of our national life. It is not enough that we 
have strong military forces, plus a strong 
military Reserve, We must have a strong 
Nation. We must remember that all phases 
of the national war effort are interdependent 
from the factory to the front line. The Na- 
tion at war is a team—the Navy, the Army, 
the Air Force, the Marines, the Coast Guard, 
the workers in industry, the civil defense— 
all are members. Each member has a vital 
part to play. Working alone, the individual 
member can achieve little. The team, as a 
whole, can achieve victory. 

A nation at war is a fighting unity. Within 
the ultimate unity of a nation at war there 
are various components of the national ef- 
fort, each of which has a unity in itself. 
There is the war of production, fought in the 
factories. There is the war of civil defense, 
fought by those in our air-rald precaution 
groups, the ambulance service, the fire serv- 
ice, the man in the street, Each of these is 
closely interrelated with the others to make 
up the ultimate unity of the national war 
machine, 
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Regardless of this, important though it 
may be in the overall picture, wars and 
battles are won by fighting and in no other 
way. The services of the land, sea, and air 
must be combined into the one unity of an 
efficient fighting machine. While the op- 
erations of each service are interdependent 
in their concerted effort, they are as sepa- 
rate as the fingers of the hand in their in- 
dividual needs and requirements. Only as 
each of the fingers are strong can the palm 
endure and receive its strength. But, just 
as true, without a strong palm there can 
be no concerted or combined eflort—each 
complements the other. 

It follows that there must be a national 
will to fight and the determination to see 
it through to the end, come what may. The 
building up in peacetime of a strong national 
character is of supreme importance. 

Now, as never before, real and rapid pre- 
paredness is of the first priority. This Na- 
tion must organize itself as regards its man- 
power and its production, so that it can 
transfer easily and quickly from a peacetime 
economy to a war production effort, take any 
emergency in its stride and ride out the 
storm. If this is done and done now, it will 
gain the initial advantage of any struggle. 
If this is done we can win. If it is not-done, 
God help the American people. 

In addition, we must make a very serious 
study of what future wars will mean and 
how we will fight them. It is of little use to 
superimpose new weapons on World War II 
organizations, and then try to work out the 
tactical changes inyolved—we have tried this 
before and know it will not work. We have 
some way acquired a very bad habit of 
fighting each successive war with the tactics 
of the one preceding, 

Any suggestion that the introduction of 
atomic and thermonuclear weapons is not 
going to effect the organization of our forces 
and the tactics of warfare is nonsense. We 


must examine our organizations and re- 


evaluate our equipment, so that we may 
find the changes required in this atomic age. 

Nonetheless is this needed in our Reserve 
components and our present system of pro- 
curing and training our Reserve forces. 
The old method has proven itself to be out 
of date. 

To successfully fight any war, we need 
the following essential requirements: 

First, we must have outstanding regular 
peacetime forces, up to strength and ready 
at all times to act as our shield without any 
mobilization procedure. 

These forces must be trained and equipped 
in the highest degree. They must be mobile, 
hard-hitting, offensive troops with esprit 
de corps and very highly disciplined, I say 
“very highly disciplined” advisedly. Some- 
how in our effort to be equitable we have 
lost track of the highly important subject 
of discipline. You just cannot wage a suc- 
cessful war without Instinctly disciplined 
troops, These are the troops and the com- 
manders who have got to stand firm in the 
face of the horrors and the terrors of the 
opening clashes of air atomic war. They 
will stand firm only if they are highly trained 
and highly disciplined. 

Secondly, we need Reserve forces, well or- 
ganized, capable of being mobilized in eche- 
lons in depth, and each echelon receiving 
sufficient training in time of peace to insure 
it is ready in fact and fit to fight offensively 
or defensively as and when it is needed. 

Thirdly, these forces, Regular and Reserve, 
must be backed by a sound logistic and 
movement organization which must exist in 
peace to the degree necessary to insure suc- 
cess In the opening week of war. 

And, lastly, we must have a sound civil- 
defense organization in each State, Terri- 
tory, and large metropolitan area. 

For these reasons, I strongly contend that 
it is our solemn duty to do everything hu- 
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manly possible to help affirmatively in the 
building of a strong, flexible, and sturdy Re- 
serye with the will to fight anywhere and 
everywhere that need may arise. 

But, first and foremost, it is my consid- 
ered opinion that what we need most is a 
strong and forthright educational program 
for our citizens, as to the present position 
of this great Nation, that it is the greatest 
and strongest nation in the world, and that 
as such it is incumbent upon us to Jead the 
free nations in our struggle for peace and the 
preservation of all freedom-loving people. 
This preservation of freedom will largely 
depend upon our efforts in this direction. 
In our success may well depend the success 
of the world and government as we under- 
stand it. In our failure may well depend the 
failure of world democracy, These are not 
idle words, but fundamental truths for 
which our forefathers have fought and given 
their lifeblood to preserve. So let it be 
known that these ideals and our very ex- 
istence is in peril. To maintain them we 
need the full loyalty and wholehearted sup- 
port of every American citizen. If America 
is worth living for, it’s worth fighting, if 
not dying, for as well. I cannot express too 
strongly the great need of new and powerful 
concepts in the thinking of the American 
people if this Nation is to survive. The 
concept is plain and the need is great. 


Most Mindszenty Persecutors Are Either 
Dead or Missing 
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or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL ` 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for inclusion in the Recorp the simpie 
narrative written by Ritchie McEwen, of 
the North American Newspaper Alliance, 
which appeared in the Washington Star 
of June 26. It is dated at Vienna, Aus- 
tria, the point of origin, as of June 23. 

If it is correct and substantially true 
even in part, this is proof to the world 
that retribution is certain and that God's 
vengeance shall be visited upon the per- 
secutors of His church and exacted to the 
last possible degree. The executioners 
and torturers of the priesthood of God 
shall pay here and hereafter even unto 
their offspring. So beware ye criminal 
and depraved minds of communism 
wherever you may be, for your days are 
numbered and a full measure of justice 
is assured. 

The article follows: 

Most MINDSZENTY Persecurors Are EITHER 
DEAD OR MissINd 
(By Ritchie McEwen) 

VIENNA, June 23.—All but 2 of the 25 per- 
secutors of Hungary's Cardinal Mindszenty 
have either met their death, await trial on 
capital charges of treason, or have simply 
“vanished.” Of the remaining 2, 1 is 
confined in a Russian insane asylum, and the 
other is a badly frightened fugitive in Wett- 
ern Europe, 

Because he adamantly refused to come to 
terms with the Communist government, the 
aged cardinal was arrested in October 1948, 
and examined for 6 months by Communist 
police specialists, assisted by two Soviet doc- 
tors to force from him a confession, 
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In February the following year, the white- 
haired cardinal, visibly weakened and in ill 
health as a result of his “examination,” stood 
trial at Budapest and was convicted and 
sentenced to life imprisonment on charges of 
espionage. 

CHURCH TRACES FATE 

The fate of the cardinal’s persecutors has 
been revealed by Catholic authorities in 
Vienna, who have been painstakingly keep- 
ing track of their whereabouts ever since the 
trial. 

1, Gyula Osko, who arrested the cardinal, 
was shot down by frontier guards while at- 
tempting to fiee across the Austrian frontier. 

2. Gyula Decsi, Cardinal Mindszenty’s ex- 
amining magistrate and judge, who later be- 
came Hungary's minister of justice, was 
arrested last year on the same charges of 
espionage as his former victim. 

3. The police colonel named Biedermann, 
who took a prominent part in the examina- 
tion of the cardinal, died suddenly under 
mysterious circumstances in the canteen of 
Budapest police headquarters. 

4. Laslo Szulner, the expert who produced 
the incriminating documents used by the 
prosecution during the trial, died in Paris 
soon after successfully escaping to the West, 

HANGED AS SPY 

5. Laszlo Rajk, Minister of the Interior at 
the time of the Mindszenty trial, and who 
was responsible for organizing the stage set- 
ting, was hanged as an “American spy.” 

6. Janos Kadar, his successor, and also one 
of the cardinal’s examiners, also was hanged 
after facing trial on similar charges. 

7. Sandor Zoeld, who personally directed 
the cardinal’s torture, committed suicide af- 
ter first killing his family. 

8. Istvan Riesz, Minister of Justice at the 
time of the trial, was later arrested. He was 
found suffocated in his cell a few weeks 
later. 

DIES IN CAMP 


9. Ferenc Donath, who led and organized 
the “popular outcry” against the primate, 
died recently in a Romanian forced-labor 


10. Professor Kaftanov, the chief Russian 
doctor who administered a truth drug to the 
cardinal, is now in a Russian asylum, where 
he has been for 2 years as a patient. 

11, Dr. Blaukop, his assistant, and a Rus- 
sian citizen, was found burned to death in 
his bed, 

The 13 secret police agents involved in 
the arrest, examination, and subsequent 
trial of the Hungarian cardinal have all 
mysteriously vanished from their homes, ac- 
cording to the church authorities, Their 
whereabouts and fate are unknown to their 
friends. And there is still one frightened 
man at large somewhere in Western Europe, 


Serving the Health of Wisconsin and 
the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
Prepared a brief statement with regard 
to another outstanding forward step by 
the University of Wisconsin in contribut- 
ing to the health of the people of my 
State. I include in the statement com- 
ments on the health and well-being of 
the American people as a whole. I ask 
unanimous consent that my statement 
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and the other material be printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Horizons IN TREATMENT OF THE ILL— 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

Looking through the current June 15, 
1954, issue of the Wisconsin Alumnus maga- 
zine, the official publication of the Alumni 
Association of the University of Wisconsin, 
I was pleased to note a writeup of a great 
new diagnostic center which has been es- 
tablished on the University of Wisconsin 
campus. 

This center will be, as the article describes 
it, “a symbol of the State's intensified health 
approach to mental hygiene, and will pro- 
vide concentrated, specialized, detection 
services.” 

It has always been my feeling that man 
should have long since devoted more atten- 
tion to the study of the mind, the study of 
the laws of the mind's health and well- 
being, Just as he has given so much atten- 
tion to the study of the human body. 

We are only beginning to study the mind. 
We are only beginning to perceive the laws 
of man's spirit. We are beginning to under- 
stand the importance of a wholesome out- 
look, a healthy viewpoint, the importance 
of faith and confidence and good cheer. 
We are beginning to understand how wrong 
thinking can injure the body, how wrong 
thinking can prove man’s undoing. As Job 
said in the Book of Books, “The thing 
which I have feared has come upon me.” 

In order to assure right thinking, religion, 
medicine, and every other constructive force 
plays a vital and interrelated role. 

I append now the article from the Wiscon- 
sin Alumnus, to be followed by the text of 
a splendid editorial which appeared in the 
Friday, June 25, issue of the Milwaukee 
Journal. 
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From Wisconsin Alumnus magazine of June 
1954] 


Campos Is SITE or STATE'S DIAGNOSTIC CENTER 


New strategy in Wisconsin's battle against 
mental illness and other forms of maladjust- 
ment soon will be introduced, with comple- 
tion of the $1,200,000 diagnostic center on 
the university campus. 

The 76-bed short-term psychiatric obser- 
vation hospital is a symbol of the State's 
intensified health approach to mental hy- 
giene and will provide concentrated, special- 
ized detection services. 

Dr. Leslie A. Osborn, director of the Wis- 
consin Psychiatry Institute in the UW Medi- 
cal School and of the mental hygiene divi- 
sion in the State department of public wel- 
fare, said the center is part of the expanding 
program to care for, treat, and rehabilitate 
Wisconsin's psychiatric patients. 

The center operates under the administra- 
tion of the department of public welfare, 
but is staffed by University of Wisconsin 
medical faculty, It will function like other 
university medical institutions, and in addi- 
tion to clinical activities, research and train- 
ing will be important roles. 

“The training aspect is particularly im- 
portant,” Dr. Osborn said. ‘We can’t provide 
adequate psychiatric care, nor promote suc- 
cessful mental health programs, without an 
adequate supply of trained professional per- 
sonnel.” 

The diagnostic center will give special at- 
tention to the beginnings of trouble, the 
psychiatrist said. Consequently much of the 
emphasis In its work will be on children and 
the entire second floor has been designed for 
youngsters, Accommodation for 2 children 
has been provided with 2 day rooms and 
rumpus rooms, 

Fifty single rooms have been included in 
the building for adults, Men will be housed 
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on the fourth floor, This floor also has a 
gymnasium-type rumpus room with the addi- 
tion of class and conference rooms. | 

Heart of the building is the first floor,! 
with offices for professional interviews and 
studies, play therapy, class and conference 
rooms, medical examinations, and consultant 
staff. This floor also. houses the administra- 
tive personnel of the division of mental 
hygiene. 

The basement will house a small laboratory 
and drug room, an electro-encephalogram 
laboratory; occupational therapy space, and 
a library. It will also contain a kitchen and 
cafeteria, and services for the 70 nonmedical 
employes. 

Although the building is designed to ac- 
commodate 76 patients, provision is made for 
the addition of three more floors if expansion 
is necessary. 

Construction of the diagnostic center be- 
gan in September 1952 following agreements 
on details by the University of Wisconsin 
board of regents and the State board of 
public welfare. The project was authorized 
by State legislation passed in 1943. 

“It is extremely significant that the State 
of Wisconsin should have foreseen the de- 
sirability of the health approach in psychi- 
atry at a time when the medical profession 
generally was Just waking up to the need of 
preventive and early diagnostic facilities,” 
the director said. 
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From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal of June 
25, 1954] 
Srate Reavy To Start New WORK AT 
DIAGNOSTIC CENTER 


A hopeful new chapter in the care and 
treatment of Wisconsin persons committed 
to the State department of public welfare— 
particularly the children and young people 
with extreme personality and behavior prob- 
lems—will shortly begin at Madison, The 
State diagnostic center is now being occu- 
pied by the division of mental hygiene. 
Toward the end of July it hopes to receive 
its first patients. 

The center is a wholly new institution for 
Wisconsin, although the need for it was fore- 
seen a dozen years ago and serious planning 
began in 1944. Its superintendent will be 
Dr. Leslie A. Osborn, who already fills the 
twin roles of director of psychiatry at the 
university and director of the mental hy- 
giene division. $ 

Physically, the center is a modern, func- 
tional building with a capacity of 76 patients. 
Offices and treatment facilities are grouped 
on the main floor. Quarters for children, 
men, and women are on the upper three 
floors. Food service, recreation space, and 
utilities are in the basement. 

The site of the $1.2 million building is on 
the University of Wisconsin campus adjoin- 
ing the Wisconsin general hospital. The 
location will permit a sharing of staf be- 
tween the center and university. The gen- 
eral hospital's medical facilities will be im- 
mediately available. Medical students will 
observe proceedings at the center, and it is 
hoped that psychiatrists and other profes- 
sional people who are in such demand every- 
where will be attracted to Wisconsin by the 
new facility. 

As first conceived, the center was su 
to examine all persons committed to the wel- 
fare department, except those sent to the 
State mental hospitals, Actually the limited 
bed capacity will not permit such an under- 
taking. The thinking that evolved as the 
center was planned and then constructed 
was that the patients who needed diagnosis 
most would be accepted by the center for 
study and a recommended course of treat- 
ment or handling. Such patients might in- 
clude, for example, a frustrated and bitter 
child from the child center at Sparta, or a 
disturbed and delinquent boy from the boys’ 
school at Waukesha. 


procedures will require the center to work 
slowly. A grave concern is that there may 
be a rash of commitments. For the center 
to be overloaded with patients at the start 
might prevent it from fulfilling the high 
hopes held for it. 

An excellent building has been provided 
and part of the staff has been assembled. 
A blacklog of cases is available at the vari- 
ous institutions and in some foster homes. 
With careful study the expectation is that 
the complicated problems of these patients 
may be cleared up so that they can become 
well adjusted, productive, self-supporting 
citizens rather than State charges. 


i CONTRIBUTION oF MeNNINGER FOUNDATION 


As the Alumnus pointed out, no research 
institution can, of course, do the job unless 
it has adequate trained el. 

Reading these articles brought to mind 
America’s indebtedness to those sources 
which contribute to the pool of trained per- 
sonnel capable of understanding and treat- 
ing the human mind. 

One such source—a great training center 
in our Midwest neighbor State of Kansas— 
is famed throughout the world for its con- 
tributions. It is the Menninger Foundation, 
of Topeka. 

There are few, if any, psychiatric centers 
in the United States or elsewhere which 
have not been enriched directly or indi- 
rectly—by the contributions of the world- 
renowned foundation. 

In a recent booklet, entitled “For Better 
Living in a Better World Through Mental 
Health,” the foundation described certain of 
the background facts including the inspired 
origins of this great nonprofit medical or- 
ganization. For more than three decades, 
under a famous father and his two equally 
famous sons, Charles, Karl, and William 
Menninger, the foundation has been blazing 
new trails in understanding and treatment 
of the problems of the mind. 

I have selected certain excerpts from this 
brochure. I think that they serve as a re- 
vealing supplement to what is being done 
in the University of Wisconsin and in other 
States of the Union. 

From my own State, Incidentally, Mrs. 
Carl W. Eberbach and Mr. Walter Harnisch- 
Jeger serve on the board of governors of the 
foundation. Here in the District of Co- 
lumbia and in other areas of the Nation, 
leading citizens contribute generously in 
their service as governors of the foundation. 

Here in the District, too, I might note, a 
vital new Mental Health Society is already 
making its constructive influence felt in this 
important general field of mental hygiene. 

I point out in conclusion, that recently 
America’s 1954 National Mental Health Fund 
Campaign was successfully carried on under 
the able direction of Fleet Adm. W. F. Halsey, 
USN, retired. 


Excerprs From BROCHURE or MENNINGER 
FOUNDATION, TOPEKA, KANS. 

The greatest victory over disease is yet to 
come, While we have learned to lengthen 
the life of the human body, we have not yet 
defeated the illnesses which attack the hu- 
man spirit. This final victory, when it comes, 
must give to all who participate in it the 
deepest and most enduring satisfaction. 

The disordered spirit shows itself in subtle 
ways—the youngster who steals, the bright 
boy who fails in school, the skilled employee 
who is an habitual absentee, the young 
woman who has had five husbands and as 
many divorces. 

It accounts for 60 percent of lost Jobs and 
70 to 80 percent of accidents. Behind every 
alcoholic, every crime, every suicide is a 
story of maladjusted personality. 
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In our public and private hospitals the 
mentally il make up a population greater 
than that of the city of Pittsburgh and fill 
more hospital beds than the victims of 
cancer, tuberculosis, heart disease, and all 
other physical illnesses combined; the burden 
of their care requires a third of the budget 
of many of our States. Outside of hospitals 
the mentally ill number, at the least esti- 
mate, 10 times the amount of those within; 
scarcely a family has escaped. 

Yet, just as mental illness Is America's 
greatest health problem, mental health can 
be its greatest asset. Mental health means 
“the adjustment of human beings to the 
world and to each other with a maximum 
of effectiveness and happiness—not just effi- 
ciency, or just contentment, or the grace of 
obeying the rules of the game cheerfully. It 
is all of these together. It is the ability to 
maintain an even temper, an alert intelli- 
gence, socially considerate behavior, and a 
happy disposition.” 

In industry mental health can mean 
greater harmony, less employee turnover, 
more efficient production; in the classroom 
mental health can mean increased ability 
and desire to learn; in national defense 
mental health can mean less selfishness, 
better citizenship, more will to win. To 
each of us mental health can mean better 
living in a better world. This is the mean- 
ing of the Menninger Foundation. 


THE MENNINGER FOUNDATION 


The Menninger Foundation is a nonprofit 
professional organization dedicated to the 
conquest of mental Uiness and the improve- 
ment of mental health. It is a training 
center for psychiatric personnel and a re- 
search center where specialists of many fields 
are seeking to learn more about the hidden 
workings of the human mind, to find the 
roots of mental illness and to find surer 
means of curing and preventing it. Its hos- 
pital and clinic for adults, and its school and 
clinic for children, are pilot plants where 
new techniques of treatment—developed by 
research—can be tested and refined. 

The Menninger Foundation owes its exist- 
ence to the vision of a Kansas family doctor. 
It was in 1908, after a visit to the Mayo 
Clinic, that Dr. Charles Fredrick Menninger 
dreamed that his young sons should be doc- 
tors and that together they would establish 
the Menninger Clinic. In 1919 his dream 
came true, but in a rather different way 
than he had first expected. The newly born 
Menninger Clinic adopted the specialty of 
psychiatry. 

In thoee days psychiatry was even less well 
understood than today. Mental hospitals 
were asylums. The mentally ill were insane. 
Psychiatric aldes were guards and bug- 
housers. It is said that polite ladies blushed 
at the mention of Freud, and most people 
felt that a good licking was the best cure 
for neurosis. Psychiatrists going into private 
practice in big cities Uke New York, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles were finding it hard going. 
The Menningers were warned that failure 
or—at best—State hospital jobs awaited 
them in Topeka. 

Yet, however unrecognized, the need was 
there. Before long the flow of sick, unhappy 
individuals was greater than Dr. C. F. and 
his psychiatrist sons, Karl and William, could 
handle in their downtown Topeka office. 
They recruited a staff. With the help of 
friends in the community they bought and 
remodeled a farmhouse on the edge of town, 
bullt two small hospital bulldings, added 
Offices, a medical library, craft shops, and 
recreation therapy buildings for patients. 

Since the Menningers and their associates 
had little money, just faith and ideas, they 
improvised facilities as they went along: a 
barn, a hamburger stand, and a gas station 
were hitched together to become an attrac- 
tive office building; a two-car garage was 
remodeled as the headquarters of the nurs- 
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ing staff; and old stable was dressed up to 
make a canteen and recreation hall for pa- 
tients. If there was any profit left over 
after taking care of their patients, the group 
invested it in more staff, in a new research 
program, in the training of another psychol- 
ogist or psychiatrist. 

In 1941, the Menningers and their asso- 
clates established the Menninger Founda- 
tion, a nonprofit institution in fact as well 
as in spirit. A charter of incorporation 
was issued, authorizing the Menninger 
Foundation to accept tax-free gifts for re- 
search, professional education and the treat- 
ment of needy patients, Within the follow- 
ing few years all of the properties—land, 
buildings, books, and equip- 
ment—of the Menninger Clinic were turned 
over as gifts to the Menninger Foundation, 
governed by a board of trustees later sup- 
plemented by a board of governors. 

Today, the Menninger Foundation employs 
about 370 persons, more than one-third of 
these professionally trained. Its expendi- 
tures exceed $2 million annually. Through 
its alumni and its publications, the fruits 
of its work have reached into many parts 
of the world. 


THE PSYCHIATRIC COMMUNITY 


To understand the Menninger Foundation 
one must know the psychiatric community 
of which it is the core. A radius of 3 miles 
encompasses a group of institutions and 
clinics which make Topeka one of the psy- 
chiatric centers of the world. These 7 in- 
stitutions care for more than 3,500 patients 
and are staffed by about 75 psychiatrists, 35 
clinical psychologists, and 45 psychiatric 
social workers, in addition to neurologists, 
neurosurgeons, general surgeons, internists, 
pathologists, adjunctive therapists, nurses 
and many other specialists. All of these 
institutions are administratively independ- 
ent of one another, but are affiliated with 
the Menninger Foundation through the 
Menninger School of Psychiatry. Collabo- 
rating as a unit, they train nearly 100 psy- 
chiatric residents, 25 internes and residents 
in clinical psychology, 20 trainees in psy- 
chiatric social work, and additional students 
in psychiatric nursing, adjunctive therapy, 
marriage counseling and other related 
disciplines, 

TRAINED PERSONNEL: THE BIGGEST BOTTLENECK 


At some time in his life, one member of 
every fifth American family will be a patient 
in a public mental hospital. 

This member of an American family will 
probably stay in that hospital for at least 
4 or 5 years, and there is 1 chance in 5 he will 
never leave. Unless he is an exception, he 
will find indiferent custody instead of in- 
telligent treatment. Instead of nurses, he 
may have guards. He may never see a doctor. 
One State’s governor said that “Our cows 
get better care.” 

Why is this so? If it is true that from 
70 to 80 percent of psychiatric patients can 
be cured—even within the present limits of 
knowledge—why are hundreds of thousands 
of Americans spending years, even lifetimes, 
of bleak despair as the helpless and hopeless 
wards of our tax-supported hospitals? 

The plain truth is that there is a critical 
shortage of the professionally trained péo- 
ple whose job it is to treat these mentally 
ill and restore them to their communities. 
According to the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation there are today less than 7,000 physi- 
cians practicing psychiatry in the entire 
United States, though the minimum require- 
ment—to meet only the most urgent needs— 
is for 20,000. Yet scarcely 400 complete 
training each year, Professional workers in 
related specialtics are in equally short 
supply, 

The plight of patients in our hospitals ts 
perhaps the most dramatic need. But there 
are others—of more far-reaching implica- 
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tions. Once let industrialists fully awaken 
to the potential application of psychiatric 
principles to personnel problems, once let 
educators catch a greater vision of what 
psychiatric knowledge can do in the class- 
room, once let more lawyers and jurists seek 
psychiatric help to combat divorce, delin- 
quency, and crime—and there would be a 
demand for psychiatric services many times 
greater than the present supply. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION AT THE MENNINGER 
FOUNDATION 


The training of psychiatric personnel is an 
important function of the Menninger 
Foundation, The Menninger School of 
Psychiatry provides 3-year training to ap- 
proximately 100 physicians at a time. Like- 
wise important is the training provided for 
clinical psychologists, psychiatric social 
workers, adjunctive therapists, marriage 
counsellors, and others. 

Through the Topeka Institute for Psycho- 
analysis, advanced training in psychoanaly- 
sis has been available since 1942. Approxi- 
mately 45 candidates are enrolled in the pro- 
grams of the institute, which is the only one 
in the United States whose faculty is com- 

primarily of men and women who are 
devoting full time to psychoanalytic train- 
ing and research. 

Child psychiatry is another field of ad- 
vanced training provided at the Menninger 
Foundation. In the entire United States 
there are only a few hundred psychiatrists 
specially qualified to deal with the emotional 
problems of children. 

Plans are being crystalized and financial 
support sought for a program of advanced 
training in administrative psychiatry: the 
task of organizing and directing large-scale 
treatment programs in clinics, hospitals, 
prisons, and reformatories. requires capabili- 
ties not developed by the treatment of in- 
dividual patients, 

The need for trained personnel in mental 
health is so great that no institution, how- 
ever large, could do the whole job. There- 
fore the Menninger Foundation not only 
trains personnel but develops educational 
methods which can be used elsewhere to in- 
crease the scope and improve the effective- 
ness of psychiatric training. The Mennin- 
ger School of Psychiatry was a pioneer in the 
change from the “apprenticeship” type of 
training for psychiatrists to the “graduate 
school” program. This new approach, with 
its organized curriculum and careful rota- 
tion of clinical assignments, not only per- 
mitted a 20-fold Increase in the Founda- 
tion's own training programs, but has been 
a significant influence in the nationwide ex- 
pansion of psychiatric education since World 
War II. It has become standard practice in 
training centers throughout the country. 


Foreign Affairs Committee Repudiates 
the Suggestion in Eden’s Speech in 
Commons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr, JUDD, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an 
article by Edgar Ansel Mowrer. The 
letter sent to the President by 12 mem- 
bers of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
repudiating the incredible Eden proposal 
that the free world not only accept Com- 
munist gains, but in fact guarantee 
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them, has now been signed by 22 mem- 
bers of the committee. The mutual- 
security program was based on the as- 
sumption that it was helping to build 
a coalition of free nations that will stand 
unitedly against Communist aggression. 
If some countries like Great Britain are 
not willing to oppose Communist im- 
perialism, then the program does not 
make sense as far as they are concerned. 
BRITAIN WOULD GUARANTEE Reo THIEVES THER 
Loor 


(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


If any good comes out of the recent Bisen- 
hower-Churchil talks, it should be credited 
to members of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

Last Thursday, when word of Anthony 
Eden's amazing speech to the House of Com- 
mons reached Washington, only 14 of the 
30 members of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee were in Washington. The com- 
mittee had just finished preparing a favora- 
ble report on a 3% billion foreign aid bill 
requested by the President. 

Most of them had uneasily gone along with 
Secretary Dulles’ policy of not intervening 
in Indochina unless in the company of both 
Prance and Britain, with the aim of winning, 
not negotiating. They favored an alliance 
for united action in case of further Com- 
munist aggression In southeast Asia. 

Yet here was Britain’s Foreign Secretary 
calmly fiattering Red China’s Minister Chou 
En-lal, insulting (by omission) the Ameri- 
can Secretary of State, and proposing a non- 
aggression pact with Red China; A 

GUARANTEE THIEVES `^ 15 

Some commentators seem not to have 
grasped the meaning of such a pact, It is 
not primarily that it would require diplo- 
matic recognition of Red China by the United 
States (since you cannot exchange signa- 
tures with a government you do not recog- 


nize). 

It is that the free nations would, in ex- 
change for a pledge of no more Communist 
aggression, guarantee the present frontiers 
of communism along the edges of territories 
they have stolen by violence. 

In other words, the free world would 
promise, say, not to take advantage of a 
revolt in Red China In order to recover the 
lost part of Indochina, the lost part of 
Korea, and/or giant China itself, from our 
sworn enemies, The murderous thief would 
be guaranteed the possession of his booty by 
friends of the people he had robbed. 

CHOOSE DETACHMENT i 

Such is quite literally the aim of British 
foreign policy in Asia. The British believe 
that one must choose between opposing Red 
China or trying to detach it from Red Russia. 
They have chosen the latter. 

If this means fortifying the thief, well, so 
much the worse. Meanwhile, the detach- 
ment policy offers—they think—opportuni- 
ties to British traders and that lessening of 
tensions desired by Winston Churchill. 
Later—if British or Commonwealth interests 
are threatened—it will be still time to 
organize armed resistance around American 
power and productivity. 

This is not a policy of cowardice. Tt is a 
policy of naked, though shortsighted, na- 
tional egoism, the same policy followed by 
the British back in the twenties and thirties 
when they stupidly built up Germany. 

President Eisenhower blew his top when he 
heard the kind of proposals Churchill and 
Eden were bringing to Washington, 

HOLD BACK AID 


But 12 of the 14 members of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee did better. They 
drafted a message to the President inform- 
ing him that unless the United States tossed 
any proposal to guarantee Communist fron- 
tiers into the ashcan, they would cut down 
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or hold back all further United States mili- 
tary or economic ald, thus tying the Presi- 
dent’s hands. 

This message—which reminds one of the 
famous United States Senate roundrobin 
that killed American participation in the 
League of Nations back in 1920—undoubtedly 
strengthened the President's will to resist 
the siren voices of his British visitors, It 
may have killed the British proposal once 
and for all, 


NP Hospital Need in Massachusetts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following self-explanatory letter I 
have received from Mr. John P. Powers, 
quartermaster-adjutant, department of 
Massachusetts, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, concerning the urgent need of 
another NP hospital to take care of the 
many NP cases in Massachusetts; 

DEPARTMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS, 5 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
Boston, Mass., June 25, 1954, 
Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: For many years the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in Massachusetts 
tried to convince the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the Congress that another NP hos- ' 
pital was needed to take care of the many 
NP cases in Massachusetts, forced to be con- 
fined to State institutions because there was 
insufficient room in the VA facilities to care 
for them, even though they were service- 
connected cases and had the right to be con- 
fined to a VA hospital. Í 

A few years ago the Congress and the 
Veterans’ Administration were finally con- 
vinced; the people of Brockton supplied the 
necessary land, and eventually buildings 
were put up to house the NP cases. A year 
ago it was dedicated, and since it was dedi- 
cated, it has been nothing but an empty 
shell with vacant rooms and corridors, and 
yet we in Massachusetts still have hundreds 
of service-connected NP cases confined to 
State institutions and the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration continues to pay the State for their 
hospitalization. An empty hospital in Brock- 
ton, built for the purpose of taking care of 
NP cases and the Veterans’ Administration 
and the Congress continually talking pcon- 
omy yet refusing to use the Brockton hos- 
pital for the purpose for which it was built, 

The Department of Massachusetts Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars of the United States at 
the meeting of its executive council, on 
Saturday, June 19, very definitely expressed 
its views and voted to inform you, as a mem- 
ber of our congressional delegation from 
Massachusetts, that the time has come when 
doubletalk about veterans’ hospitalization 
must cease and the Congress and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration must open up the NP 
hospital in Brockton and fill the rooms which 
were built for that purpose with service- 
connected NP cases now confined to State 
institutions. 

The Veterans’ Administration tells the 
Congress that they don't have sufficient 
money to maintain the hospital, but it seems 
that they have sufficient money to pay the 
State of Massachusetts for the hospitaliza- 
tion of these patients who rightfully belong 

_ in the VA facility. i 
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How much longer must this continue? 
Tour reactions to these conditions and your 
intention of clarifying the same will be 
deeply appreciated by the council of admin- 
istration, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, department of Massachusetts. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun B. POWERS, 
Quartermaster-Adjutant. 


Tke Penalty of Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, lead- 
ership has always been a lively topic. 


Forty years ago, in the January 2, 1915, 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post, there 
appeared an advertisement entitled “The 
Penalty of Leadership,” which, it seems 
to me, must have helped set in motion 
the inspiration behind the drive that 
helped to produce the United States 
which the world beholds today. 


That men must have ice in their veins 
in matters dealing with leadership, the 
above-mentioned article clearly de- 
velops. 

Under unanimous consent, as of pos- 
sible interest to the House, it is cited 


1 THE PENALTY or LEADERSHIP 


In every field of human endeavor, he that 
is first must perpetually live in the white 
light of publicity. Whether the leadership 
be vested in a man or in a manufactured 
product, emulation and envy are ever at 
work. 

In art, in literature, in music, in industry, 
the reward and the punishment are always 
the same. The reward is widespread recog- 
nition; the punishment, flerce denial and 
detraction, 

When a man’s work becomes a standard 
for the whole world, it also becomes a target 
for the shafts of the envious few. If his 
work be merely mediocre, he will be left 
severely alone; if he achieves a masterpicce, 
it will set a million tongues awagging. 

Jealousy does not protrude its forked 
tongue at the artist who produces a com- 
monplace painting. Whatsoever you write, 
or paint, or play, or sing, or build, no one 
will strive to surpass or to slander you, un- 
less your work be stamped with the seal of 
genius. 

Long, long after a great work or a good 
work has been done, those who are disap- 
pointed or envious continue to cry out that 
it cannot be done. Spiteful little voices in 
the domain of art were raised against our 
own Whistler as a mountebank, long after 
the big world had acclaimed him its greatest 
artistic gentus. 

Multitudos flocked to Bayreuth to worship 
at the musical shrine of Wagner, while the 
little group of those whom he had dethroned 
and displaced argued angrily that he was 
no musician at all. 

The little world continued to protest that 
Fulton could never build a steamboat, while 
the big world flocked to the riverbanks to 
sce his boat steam by. 

The leader is assailed because he is á 
leader, and the effort to equal him is mere- 
ly added proof of that leadership. 

Failing to equal or to excel, the follower 
secks to depreciate and to destroy, but only 
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confirms once more the superiority of that 
which he strives to supplant. There is noth- 
ing new in this. It is as old as the world 
and as old as the human passions—envy, 
fear, greed, ambition, and the desire to sur- 
pass. And it all avalls nothing. 

If the leader truly leads, he remains the 
leader. Master poet, master painter, master 
workman, each in his turn is assailed, and 
each holds his laurels through the ages. 

That which is good or great makes itself 
known, no matter how loud the clamor of 
denial. That which deserves to live lives. 


Resolutions of Baltic States Freedom 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolutions unanimously 
adopted by loyal citizens and residents of 
Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian de- 
scent, assembled on June 13, 1954, at 
Town Hall, New York, N. Y., to ob- 
serve solemnly the 13th anniversary of 
the mass deportations from Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania by the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union and to mark 
the 14th anniversary of the brutal and 
unprovoked aggression of the Soviet 
Union against the independent Baltic 
Republics: 

Whereas the Soviet Union has arbitrarily 
occupied and. established Communist re- 
gimes in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania and 
suppressed their freedom; and 

Whereas the rulers of the Kremlin, after 
having occupied the Baltic States, began 
there a regime of terror, mass arrests, and 
mass murders, and as June 14, 1941, marks 
the beginning of the Soviet mass deporta- 
tions of citizens from Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania to slave labor in remote districts 
of the Soviet realm, with the ultimate aim to 
exterminate and to forestall the national 
struggle for freedonr and independence; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States has refused to recognize this “incor- 
poration” of Estonia, Lithuania, and Latvia 
into the Soviet Union and continues recog- 
nition of their lawful diplomatic representa- 
tives in this country; and 

Whereas the investigations of the Baltic 
Committee, which was created in 1953 by 
the House of Representatives on the Initia- 
tive of Representative CHARLES J. KERSTEN, 
has established beyond doubt Soviet Russia’s 
flagrant violation of all international 
treaties, which she had voluntarily entered 
into with the Baltic Republics, and also her 
disregard for the human rights of the Baltic 
peoples, and 

Whereas the Senate of the United States 
has passed on April 29, 1954 a resolution 
endorsing the refusal of Presidents Roose- 
velt, Truman, and Eisenhower to recognize 
the Soviet conquests of Lithuania, Estonia, 
and Latvia: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, here assembled in 
prayerful sorrow for the victims of Soviet 
aggression and genocide in the Baltic coun- 
tries, solemnly and vigorously protest 
against these acts of flagrant aggression and 
these inhuman practices of the Soviet 
Union; and be it further 

Resolved, That we respectfully request the 
Congress and the Government of the United 
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States to initiate an investigation of Soviet 
violations of international treaties by the 
Assembly of the United Nations, and of the 
crime of genocide perpetrated in the Baltic 
States, with the object of pressing for the 
withdrawal of Soviet occupation forces from 
their territories and be it finally 
Resolved, That we express our sincerest 

gratitude to the people, the Congress, and 
the Government of the United States for 
their resolute encouragement to the Baltic 
peoples in their struggle for liberation, and 
that we pledge our full support to the United 
States in the fateful fight of the free world 
against totalitarian Communist aggression. 

BALTIC STATES Frempom COMMITTEE, 

Valors Ionarts, President. 

Mrs. Alncx Frey, Secretary. 


Roots and Wings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous.consent to have-printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, a sermon 
delivered by Dr. Julius Mark, senior 
rabbi of Temple Emanu-el of New York 
City, entitled "Roots and Wings.” 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Reform Judaism has made many notable 
contributions to Jewish life. Of these per- 
haps the most beautiful and most meaning- 
ful is the confirmation service, which was 
established to emphasize the principle— 
nonexistent in the bar mitzvah ceremony 
which was limited only to boys—of the 
equality of the sexes in the house of God. 
Both girls as well as boys were to partici- 
pate in this ceremony of dedication and 
consecration to the ideals of our faith: The 
festival of Sh-vous was chosen for confirma- 
tion day, because it recalls, in Jewish tradi- 
tion, the anniversary of Matan Torah—the 
“giving of the law" at Mount Sinai, crystal- 
lized in the Ten Commandments. The first 
confirmation in America was held in Temple 
Emanu-el, then located on the lower East 
Side on Grand and Clinton Streets, in 1846, 
Just 108 years ago. 

The consecration service, on the Sabbath 
preceding confirmation, is a more recent 
innovation in mang reform congregations, 
including our own. It is a service dedicated 
to hallowing the parent-child relationship 
through family worship. The parents of the 
members of the confirmation class are in- 
vited to join their children at this service 
as @ concrete expression of the truth of the 
slogan adopted by RIAL—Religion in Ameri- 
can Life—namely, “Families that pray to- 
gether, stay together.” 

In recent years we haye become conscious 
and gravely concerned over the continuing 
disintegration of the home, the most pre- 
cious of all institutions and the most essen- 
tial to the very survival of democracy in 
America, We are profoundly disturbed, in 
these trying times, over world reconstruction, 
over saving mankind from communism, and 
over the dire threat of atomic destruction. 
Now, it is well to be concerned with these 
momentous problems—to inform ourselves 
about them, so that we may be able to face 
them intelligently—but, when all is said and 
done, my friends, there is very little that 
the individual can do about them. 
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There is one area, however, concerning 
which each of us can do a great deal, but 
which, unfortunately, we tend to ignore. I 
have reference to the home—the home, 
which is the basic institution of any democ- 
racy. If the home is sound, America is 
sound, If the home is sound, Judaism is 
sound and meaningful in the lives of chil- 
dren as well as parents. The success of our 
democracy as a way of life is ultimately re- 
flected and gaged by its success in the home, 
and the quality of family life will, in the 
final analysis, determine the quality of our 
national life. 

How secure can the home of a nation be 
if divorce has increased to the point where 
1 out of every 3 or 4 marriages ends in sepa- 
ration? How strong are the foundations of 
a nation wherein juvenile delinquency has 
increased to staggering proportions? Mr. 
Bertram M. Beck, Director of the Special Ju- 
venile Delinquency project, sponsored by the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, recently de- 
Clared that 10 years ago most juvenile de- 
Unquents came from the slums of cities, 
but that today delinquency is no longer a 
revolt against poverty, but that it has spread 
from the slum neighborhoods to what are 
known as better sections of the community. 
In New York City, Mr. Beck pointed out, 
gang warfare and criminal vandalism have 
been a real problem in recent years, not in 
the slums, but in the so-called middle- and 
upper-class residential areas of the city. He 
Warned that a youngster reared in an at- 
mosphere of corruption, materialism, mech- 
anization, and utter confusion as to funda- 
mental moral and spiritual values has very 
little to sustain him. 

It is evident that the juvenile delinquent 
Is usually the product of a home, whether 
in the slums or in the better neighborhoods, 
whether it be a home already broken or still 
existent, that manifests evidence of a lost 
reverence for basic religious mandates, the 
first and most pathetic victims of which are 
inevitably the children. The emotional pat- 
terns of the child's life are developed in the 
home. Only the secure family, firmly 
founded upon basic religious loyalties, can 
Taise children whose conduct will insure the 
Social stabllity of the Nation. And the pri- 
mary responsibility of strengthening the 
home lies not with the church or the syna- 
Bogue or the school—which can act only as 
Cooperating agencies—but with the parents 
in the home. 

In Jewish life, the home has always been 
Tegarded as a sacred institution; as being 
in no wise less sacred than the house of 
God itself. Children were looked upon as 
heaven-sent, as the most priceless of all 
Possessions. One of the rabbis even went so 
far as to say: “A childless person is ac- 
Counted as though he were not even alive.” 

Now children, on the other hand, were 
constantly reminded that their foremost 
duty was to honor their parents. Our an- 
cient teachers declared that the fifth com- 
mandment—honor thy father and thy 
mother—is the most important of all. And 
honoring meant not only respecting and sus- 
taining one's parents, it meant obeying 
them—obeying them without question. 

Now, today, no parent in his right mind 
expects his child to obey his command as 
though it were law. If we parents would 
have our children honor us, we must try to 
deserve to be honored by making every effort 
to understand them, to win their confidence, 
to find more time to spend with them, to do 
all within our power to prevent them from 
Teeling rejected because their parents are too 

usy. We make the greatest mistake of our 
lives, my friends, when we believe that we 
are doing our duty to our children when we 
Provide them with the best of material 
things in life, with the best of housing, and 
ot clothes and of schools, by overindulging 
them, with the result that they become self- 
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ish, inconsiderate, and ill-mannered. Do 
you recall the tremendous interest that was 
evoked several years ago by the play Edward, 
My Son? This was due to the encouraging 
fact that many parents, identifying them- 
selves with the well-meaning but overindul- 
gent father, began to ask themselves wherein 
they had failed in the rearing of their chil- 
dren. 

I must confess to you that before I became 
a father I was much more impatient with 
children than Iam now. When a child came 
late to religious school I would blame the 
child. -And then I began to realize that in 
9 cases out of 10 it was not the child's fault— 
it was the parents’ fault. 3 

When a child is inattentive or does not 
prepare his lessons or is resentful toward 
temple worship I found that in most in- 
stances—there are, to be sure, exceptions— 
the parents were like that. 

Thus, I became more and more patient 
with children and less and less patient with 
their parents. The selfishness, the willful- 
ness, the snobbishness, the concern with 
outward appearances rather than with inner 
adjustment which I found in some children 
are almost always the reflections of similar 
traits in their parents, 

In his famous book, So Little Time, John 
Marquand presents his leading character, 
Jeffery Wilson, as being crushed by the 
haunting sadness, experienced by so many 
parents in our day, of seeing his son go off 
to war. Stricken by guilt feelings, he is over- 
whelmed by the realization that he has given 
60 little time to his son. After saying goodby 
to him, the father walks up Fifth Avenue, 
here in New York, his heart filled with pain- 
ful regrets that he has been with his son so 
little that he hardly knows him. And now 
his son has grown to manhood and is in the 
Army. He thinks about the ephemeral na- 
ture of lite, the rapidity with which time 
passes, the Involvement in matters that have 
only superficial significance when he ap- 
proaches St. Patrick's Cathedral and enters 
the great church (of course, he might have 
walked 15 blocks further north). 

And there, at last, in the quiet of the sanc- 
tuary, he becomes aware of the only reality 
which abides, though all other things 
change, the only power which is timeless and 
eternal. All at once this parent, whose en- 
tire life had been engrossed in the business 
of making a living, recognized that he had 
failed in the more important business of 
making a life. Oh, yes, making a living is 
important, but it is hardly worthwhile to 
devote all of our time to it If it denies us the 
companionship of our children and robs 
them of our love. 

Monday is confirmation day when all of 
us, whether we have children in the class 
or not, may well give thought to the tre- 
mendously important fact of turning the 
hearts of the parents to the children and 
the hearts of the children to the parents. 
And since the Ten Commandments are cen- 
tral in the confirmation service, may I sug- 
gest what might be called the ten com- 
mandments for parents of modern times: 

First. Be loving to your children. Make 
them feel that they are wanted. Psycholo- 
gists are now beginning to point out what 
our fathers and mothers discovered centuries 
ago, namely, the importance of love in a 
child’s life, The finest thing that we can 
do for our children is to win their confi- 
dence, so that they will naturally unburden 
their hearts to us. Love is essential in every 
successful parent-child relationship, 

Second. Don't expect impossibilities of 
your children. Many Jewish parents insist 
that their children must always be at the 
head of their class, whether they are intel- 
lectually and emotionally capable of being 
at the head or not. Too many parents bring 
unhappiness to their children through their 
insistence that the youngsters must make 
up for their parents“ own failures, Such 
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parents may deny it, but they are really 
looking for victories, rewards, and satisfac- 
tions for themselyes rather than for their 
children. 

Third. Never deceive your children. You 
won't succeed in that deception anyway. I 
tried it. I know. It will only cause your 
children to lose respect for you. The Tal- 
mud declares: “A person should never tell 
a child that he will give him something and 
not keep his promise, because he thereby 
teaches his child to tell lies,” which leads 
to the 

Fourth commandment for parents: Keep 
your promises. If it is a reward, give it. If 
it is punishment, inflict it. A child soon 
discovers whether your threat or your prome 
ise Is an idle one or whether you are in 
earnest, 

Fifth. Correct your children’s shortcom- 
ings early: “In the beginning,” declared an 
ancient Rabbi, “sin is like a spider's web; 
but it soon becomes like a cable.“ Moral 
evil is like physical evil. Just as disease is 
treated in childhood to prevent serious com- 
plications later, so faults are more easily 
corrected in the young than in the old. 

Sixth. Never exaggerate to them the values 
of material things. Children of the rich are 
no less unfortunate in later life than are 
children of the poor. Early in life, the child 
of well-to-do parents should be taught that 
money is a good servant, but a harsh master. 
You render your child a mean disservice 
when you suggest, by word, or deed, or even 
the expression on your face, that he, the 
child of well-to-do parents, Is superior to 
his classmate, whose parents are in humbler 
circumstances. 

Seventh. This, too, is important. Do noth- 
ing and say nothing that you would not 
want your child to do or say. “The talk of 
children in the street,” declare the ancient 
rabbis, “is the talk of their fathers and 
mothers at home.” Your child can have 
little respect for his school, his teachers, his 
rabbis, his house of worship, his faith, his 
associates, if he hears you make unflatter- 
ing remarks about them. If parents only 
knew how vital and decisive in the lives of 
their children are the examples which they 
set. 

The story is related of the rabbi who, look- 
ing through a window, saw a father and 
son, both under the influence of strong 
drink, reeling in the gutter. “I envy that 
father,” said the rabbi to his son. The son 
could hardly believe what he heard, so great 
was his astonishment. “But father, how 
can you say that?” asked the son. And he 
replied, “Because that man has succeeded 
in his ambition to have his son like himself, 
That is why I envy him. See to It, my boy, 
that the drunkard does not have better suc- 
cess with his son than I shall have with 
mine.“ 

Eighth. Show no favoritism among your 
children. The quarrels, the jealousies, the 
hatreds which sometimes mar happy family 
life frequently originate in just such a prac- 
tice. The rabbis of old were sharp in their 
criticism of Jacob because of the favoritism 
that he displayed toward Joseph as over 
against his brothers. Whereupon they de- 
clared: “A father should never make dis- 
tinctions among his children.” 


Ninth. Make your house a home for your 
children. Nothing on earth can take the 
place of a happy, loving, harmonious home, 
A home in which love prevails conditions 
the child in his own social relationships, 
Oh, yes; juvenile delinquents come out of 
the slums. But remember, some of the out- 
standing citizens of our city and of our goy- 
ernment also came from the slums. But in- 
evitably it was shown that they were fortu- 
nate in the kind of homes from which they 
came though the neighborhood was defi- 
nitely inferior. 

Given a home in which love and consid- 
eration on the part of parents toward one 
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another reigns supreme, where father and 
mother are devoted not only to their chil- 
dren, but to one another, the chances are 
that however hard life may toss your son or 
daughter in the surging onrushing waves of 
experience, he or she will swing back to the 
ideals and influences experienced in that 
home. The most precious memories which 
inspire all of us as we go through life are 
those which are associated with our child- 
hood homes. As parents, we should con- 
sciously seek to create such experiences for 
our children. 

Tenth, and finally, religion. Hard, rugged, 
down-to-earth experience has taught many 
a modern parent the bitter lesson of what 
may bappen to a child when he is ropbed of 
what is in reality his birthright as a human 
being—the knowledge and love of as well as 
the participation in religious experiences. 
Children are naturally, gloriously, whole- 
heartedly religious. Many become cynical 
as they grow older because of the lack of 
knowledge on the part of parents that it Is 
important to set the example for their 
youngsters. Children are early awakened to 
the mystery of life and the quest for God. 
We who fail to guide them intelligently and 
patiently in the quest deprive them of inner 
serenity, inner courage, and a wholesome, 
satisfying philosophy of life. 

Our religion not only teaches us and our 
children the ethical principles of honor, vir- 
tue, love, and forbearance but inspires us 
with the heroism of our past and courage for 
the future. And if we meet with misunder- 
standing or prejudices as we walk along life’s 
highway, a lofty, satisfying, immovable faith 
will immunize us and our children against 
the corruption of diseased minds. Our faith 
is not only our strongest weapon. It is our 
strongest shield, our buckler, our defense. 

Do not make the mistake of sending your 
children to worship. Go with them. You 
will discover that as your children grow older 
they begin to have other interests. They 
have experiences which they share with other 
children. They have this time for you. You 
can play ball with your children while they 
are small, young, but as they grow older 
they do not want to play ball with you. They 
want to play baseball with people who can do 
a better job. But there is one experience 
that you can share with them for a long time 
to come. It is the experience of worshiping 
together in the House of God. “Families that 
pray together stay together.” 

What is the finest and most lasting bequest 
that we can leave to our children? Hodding 
Carter in his book, When Main Street Meets 
the River, quotes a very wise woman who 
once said to him, “There are only two lasting 
bequests that we can hope to give our chil- 
dren—roots and wings.” 

And they can be grown—these roots and 
wings—only in the home. Amen, 


Mutual Security Act of 1954 
SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9678) to pro- 
mote the security and foreign policy of the 
United States by furnishing assistance to 
friendly nations, and for other purposes. 


Mr. JUDD. Mr, Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 


Mr. Chairman, the remarks of our 
friend the gentleman from Virginia [ Mr. 
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Harrison], of course, strike a responsive 
note in everyone’s heart. It would be so 
nice if we could do the sort of thing he 
proposes. 

He is perfectly right, that a situation 
might develop in southeast Asia where 
not a cent of this new money would be 
used; but that would be an almost unbe- 
lievable catastrophe for the United 
States, for it would be because that whole 
area had gone over to the enemy; and its 
manpower, and its resources, and its stra- 
tegic bases for Russian submarines on 
the Indian Ocean and in the southwest 
Pacific would all be in the hands of the 
forces that are dedicated to our destruc- 
tion. 

This authorization was voted last year 
to be used just in Indochina—or the 
Associated States, as they ought to be 
called now, because they are no longer 
1 French colony but 3 independent coun- 
tries, Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 
Everybody knows the unfavorable de- 
velopments in Vietnam and in fact in 
that whole portion of the world and rec- 
ognizes that things could get steadily 
worse for a time. Anyone who looks at 
the map must realize why that very fact 
means this year we need to authorize the 
appropriation to be available on a flexible 
basis for the defense of the whole area, 
to use in whatever ways and places will 
be most effective. 

Surely, the loss of one engagement, 
even though it be a very important en- 
gagement, does not mean that we are go- 
ing to follow the advice of some who seem 
to be suggesting that we should scuttle 
and run or surrender to the enemy. We 
have got to find effective ways to build 
strength in that part of the world. The 
purpose of the funds is to hold in the free 
world as much as possible of southeast 
Asia and the western Pacific. That in- 
cludes the Philippines and Japan, in case 
anyone has forgotten. 

I hope that the members of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole have examined the 
figures on page 18 of our committee re- 
port where the populations of these vari- 
ous Far Eastern countries is outlined 
in detail. What do the figures there 
mean? They mean that the thing the 
Communist world already has most of is 
boys; the thing the free world has fewest 
of is boys. Are we going to turn over to 
the other side pretty nearly one-third of 
the people of the world—potential pro- 
ducers and consumers, but also potential 
soldiers—by telling them in advance by 
the action proposed here today that since 
things look bad, we are going to quit? 
We wish the situation might have been 
different but since it seems to be going 
from bad to worse, we intend to with- 
draw our support. On the contrary, I 
think we must make every effort to save 


as much as possible of that part of the 


$ 


world. 
For many long years I have warned on 


every possible occasion about the serious- 


ness of the Communist expansion in 
China, Korea, and southeast Asia. But 
there is no reason for those who would 
not pay attention then, to become 
panicky now. 

Iam not as pessimistic about that part 
of the world as some are who until a 
few months ago refused to be as alarmed 
as the facts deserved. If we would just 
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get it over to the people in Asia that they 
can count on Uncle Sam, I think you 
would quickly find far greater strength 
there than you witness today. 

When we were in Burma last fall we 
talked with a member of the govern- 
ment, a very intelligent and alert young 
official, who said: “You folks do not like 
our position of neutralism.” He volun- 
teered the observation. We would have 
got around to the subject sooner or later 
and asked him about it, but he brought 
it up himself. He said: “We have an 
800-mile border with Communist China. 
We have 19 million people, Communist 
China has 450 million. We have an 
army of a few hundred thousand; Com- 
munist China has 442 million. How,” he 
asked, “can you expect us to stand up 
and defy Communist China right across 
the border when some of your allies half 
way around the world insist that you 
accept Communist China? We cannot 
resist them, if the West is going to em- 
brace them.” 

I did not have any good answer. 

One reason some of those countries are 
weakening today is because they are not 
sure of us; and the gentleman's amend- 
ment if passed would indicate that there 
is reason not to be sure of us. 

Icame back from two trips to Asia last 
year with about five main impressions. 

First. Many of the people living there 
are more keenly aware of the nature of 
communism and its objectives than 
many here are. , 

Second. They are afraid of it, because 
they know it will destroy the newly won 
independence for which they fought for 
scores, even hundreds of years. They do 
not want to lose it. 

Third. They want to be on our side be- 
cause they know that offers their best 
hope to retain their precious freedom. 

Fourth. With the exception of the Phil- 
ippines, in every one of those countries 
we found a haunting anxiety, or at least 
uncertainty, as to the clarity and the 
constancy of American purpose and 
American policy. They are afraid that 
we will go to some conference, and Molo- 
tov or Chou will make a big proposal 
that looks like a “settlement” and prom- 
ises to give peace and security to us in 
the West; and that we will buy it, no 
matter what it does to them. 

Fifth. They know that we in the West 
have the power, but they also know we 
do not as yet have the will and the 
unity. They know the Communists have 
the will; they do not as yet have the 
power. Probably this whole world 
struggle depends on who gets first both 
the will and the power. 

Mr. Chairman, unless we want to com- 
mit suicide, we cannot in my opinion, 
adopt these proposed gestures which 
would not save money, but would weak- 
en our allies, weaken our security, and 
thus cost us more money for our own 
defenses. Much of Asia will crumble 
once it becomes convinced the Commu- 
nists are going to win. We must not 
take any action that would justifiably 
give the impression that we are resigned 
to the continued successful advance of 
the Communists. That would be the 
way to war, not to peace. 

I hope the gentleman’s amendment 
will be defeated. 


Purchase of Lead and Zinc for the 
National Stockpile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO — 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor a state- 
ment I have prepared relating to the 
directive issued by the Office of Defense 
Mobilization for the purchase of lead 
and zine for the national stockpile, and 
in this connection a statement by Mr. 
Otto Herres, chairman of the National 
Lead-Zine Committee, entitled Does 
the United States Need a Mining In- 
dustry?” 

Mr. CLEMENTS subsequently said: 
Mr, President, on yesterday, the junior 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
son] requested unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a statement he had prepared re- 
lating to a directive issued by the Office 
of Defense Mobilization for the purchase 
of lead and zinc for the national stock- 
Pile, and also have printed in that con- 
nection a statement by Mr. Otto Herres, 
chairman of the National Lead-Zine 
Committee, entitled Does the United 
States Need a Mining Industry?“ 

Mr. President, the statements exceed 
the limit, under the rule, for printing 
Matters in the Appendix of the RECORD 
without a statement of cost from the 
Public Printer. Such a statement has 
been received; we now find that the cost 
of printing the statements in the Ap- 
Pendix of the Recorp will be $212.50. 


I ask unanimous consent that, not- 
Withstanding the additional cost, the 
Statements be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ANDERSON 


On February 16, 1954, a special commit- 
tee, headed by Senator DworsHax, and of 
Which I was a member, met with the Presi- 
dent in regard to the serious condition of 
Our lead-zinc industry in the West. We 
Made some recommendations to the Presi- 
dent, among them being that a stockpiling 
Program should be started to give temporary 
relief to the lead-zinc industry until some 
Permanent remedy to their problem could 
be worked out. The President directed the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to work out a 
Program, and under a directive dated June 
7, 1954, the ODM directed the General Serv- 
ices Administration to purchase lead and 
Zine for the national stockpile. So far as I 
Can determine, no price was announced and 
the General Services Administration was lim- 
ited to a “secret” price which was below the 
Market. This was not the kind of program 
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we had in mind, and of course the General 
Services Administration was not able to 
purchase lead and zinc. The Office of De- 
fense Mobilization saw that this was not 
going to be effective, and on June 16, 1954, 
they put out a new directive which would 
authorize the General Services Administra- 
tion to make its purchases of lead and zinc 
for the stockpile at the market price. This 
did not help any because many of our lead- 
zinc mines were closed and could not open 
on account of the market price being too 
low to enable them to operate. 

During the time that has elapsed since our 
meeting with the President, the Tariff Com- 
mission completed its studies of this situa- 
tion, and on May 21, 1954, made some recom- 
mendations to the White House. It is my 
understanding that the Tariff Commission 
recommended unanimously to the President 
that relief from this situation be granted 
under what is known as the “escape clause” 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
No action has been taken on the recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Commission; our 
lead-zinc mines are still closed, and many of 
them are filling up with water and never will 
be opened again. 

The statement of Mr. Otto Herres on June 
29, before a conference of western Senators 
explained this problem so clearly and points 
out so very well the remedies necessary to 
correct the situation, that I present it for 
printing in the Recorp so that those who 
have not had an opportunity to read the 
statement may do so. 

DOES THE UNITED STATES NEED A MINING 

INDUSTRY? 


(Statement of Otto Herres, chairman, Na- 
tional Lead and Zinc Committee; vice 
president, Combined Metals Reduction Co.) 
Only 3 years ago the Government was call- 

ing on the mines of this country to expand 

production of lead and zinc, urgently needed 
for defense purposes and essential indus- 
tries. Today the lead-zine mining industry 
is struggling to survive a flood of imports 
priced below the average cost of domestic 
production that threaten its very existence. 

The Tariff Commission, after one of the 
most comprehensive investigations ever made 
of an American industry, on May 21, 1954, 
recommended unanimously to the President 
that relief from this deplorable situation be 
granted under the escape clause of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

It is the understanding of the industry 
that the State Department strongly opposes 
the Tariff Commission recommendation and 
prefers to obtain the Nation's supply of 
metals and minerals from friendly foreign 
countries. In some instances the amount 
of friendship inyolved may be open to ques- 
tion. However, informed opinion is that the 
State Department influence against the do- 
mestic industry will prevail at the White 
House, regardless of the merits of the case 
unless Congress, and Members of the Senate 
in particular, take steps to see that the wel- 
fare of the domestic industry receives con- 
sideration. 

It may be essential to import some metals 
and minerals to supplement domestic pro- 
duction and to fill our stockpiles for defense 
with materials in which we are deficient. 
But the Nation still must look to its own 
reserves for the major portion of its mineral 
supply. All of the studies and reports of 
materials resources policy by Presidential 
commissions, national resources boards or 


foundations Interested in promoting foreign 
trade must come to this conclusion for one 
reason or another, but principally self- 
preservation for the Nation. 

National security requires a healthy min- 
ing industry with ample productive capacity 
and experienced working forces. Our pro- 
tection is industrial strength, 

DISCRIMINATORY PRACTICES 


But the lessons of the war and postwar 
rearmament years, it seems, are sometimes 
forgotten. Discriminatory practices favor- 
ing foreign purchases of metals and minerals 
for stockpiling have been reported. And 
Government agencies in some instances seem 
to believe that it is preferable to supply our 
needs from foreign mines at the expense of 
the domestic industry. 

Zinc is coming to our stockpile from Pern 
and lead from Africa. We are buying copper 
to aid Chill and tin to help Bolivia. Why not 
give some considcration to the unemployed 
lead-zinc miners of the United States? 
Twice during the past 12 years the country 
has suffered from a shortage of zinc because 
of policies destructive to the domestic in- 
dustry. 


STATE DEPARTMENT POLICIES 


The record shows that for years the State 
Department by ill-considered action has 
been committed to opening our markets to 
free competition with goods produced far 
below our wage levels and living standards, 
When World War II came there was a short- 
age of metal. And again during the Korean 
emergency the experience was repeated. 

Soldiers were returned from the Army to 
work in the metal mines of the West during 
World War II. 

And what has the State Department been 
doing during these critical times to protect 
the domestic metal production essential Tor 
national defense and security? The State 
Department has been carrying on a program 
for financing expanded foreign production of 
metals and negotiating tariff reductions un- 
der the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act in 
preference to protecting domestic produc- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, the same difficulties of 
shortages and abnormally high foreign prices 
on the basic metals, and the same hardships 
from restrictions on consumer use are likely 
to be suffered again when the next great 
crisis arises, unless the mines of this country 
are permitted to operate and develop the ore 
reserves needed for future production of 
metal essential to national defense. 

State Department officials contend that 
when a sufficient number of American mines 
have been wiped out prices eventually will 
come back to 15 cents a pound for lead and 
ginc because of decreasing supplies. By that 
time many once thriving mining communi- 
ties will be deserted and many families will 
have lost their homes, Is that good Ameri- 
can policy? 

Large corporations can protect themselves 
by moving to foreign flelds and receive 
United States Government assistance in their 
efforts to produce profitably when metal 
prices drop too low to permit profitable oper- 
ation under our wages and living standards, 
But where does that leave workers and their 
families and the smaller independent com- 
panies and their stockholders? 

Small independent mining companies un- 
able to obtain financial support because of 
the depressed prices of zinc and lead are 
being forced out of existence. Some of the 
better mines are passing into the hands of 
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large corporations that are able to hold on 
at a loss until foreign imports have virtually 
eliminated competition by pricing much of 
the domestic industry into bankruptcy. Is 
it the Government policy to liquidate small 
business in this country? 

SAVING THE WORLD 

Washington has been so engrossed in re- 
cent years with trying to save the world that 
problems here at home are forgotten. The 
State Department proposes to finance ex- 
panded production for all of the backward 
and undeveloped areas of the world where 
land and labor are cheap and take payment 
in metals, minerals and other raw materials. 
When raw materials come into a country 
where they already are produced in substan- 
tial amounts and create an oversupply the 
effect can be only lower earnings or unem- 
ployment for workers engaged in the indus- 
tries affected. The price of a commodity is 
determined by the value of the excess of 
supply over demand. 

The mineral policies of the State Depart- 
ment over the past 20 years have been res- 
ponsible for metal shortages during 2 wars 
of this period and price instability that has 
been harmful to producer and consumer 
alike. No effective protection is available 
to the domestic mining industry against the 
dumping of metals on our markets from low- 
wage countries that have devalued their 
currencies. And no safeguard of conse- 
quencies has been available to the consumer 
against shortages in times of heavy demand, 
or excessive prices on foreign metals during 
periods of shortage. 

FINANCING COMPETITION 


The American taxpayer has been called 
upon to finance competition which is put- 
ting industries essential to our national 
security out of business. His money has 
gone toward the purchase of such metals as 
lead and zinc at high world prices by other 
nations, later to be released and depress our 
markets. Mines are standing idle in the 
United States and workers are unemployed 
because of currency devaluation and the 
socialistic methods used by foreign govern- 
ments in the purchase and sale of metals. 

Bad policy has put the mines in the fix 
they are in. The fault does not lie with the 
lead-zine industry of the United States. The 
situation has been brought about by deval- 
uation of the pound and other currencies, 
American aid programs and over-stimulation 
of foreign production by high prices when 
United States mines were restricted by 
means of price controls. 

The Senate of the United States has taken 
cognizance of the situation and accordingly 
has directed an investigation and study to 
be made of the accessibility of critical raw 
materials for the national defense, The pur- 
pose of the investigation is to recommend 
measures that will encourage and assure the 
availability of adequate supplies for the ex- 
panding needs and security of the United 
States. 

Concerned over the evidence of serious in- 
Jury, the Committee on Finance of the 
United States Senate on July 27, 1953, and 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives on July 29, 1953, 
each by unanimous resolution requested the 
Tariff Commission to institute a general in- 
vestigation of the domestic lead and zinc in- 
dustries, including the effect of imports of 
lead and zinc on the livelihood of American 
workers, Testimony in this investigation 
‘was heard by the Tariff Commission concur- 
rently with the escape clause investigation 
requested by the Industry. After a very com- 
prehensive study the Commission submitted 
& complete and detalled report to the com- 
mittee of Congress on April 20, 1954. 

TARIFF COMMISSION INVESTIGATION 


Virtually the entire lead-zinc mining in- 
dustry of the United States with the excep- 
tion of companies engaged in foreign min- 
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Ing activities presented positive and indis- 
putable evidence to the Tariff Commission 
in a hearing held in Washington, D. C., 
November 3-6, 1953, to show conclusively 
that the mines of this country have been 
seriously injured and domestic smelters have 
been forced to curtail their production be- 
cause foreign lead and zinc are flooding our 
markets at less than the cost of domestic 
production. That the mines were suffering 
serious injury was unquestioned. The facts 
are clear and were freely acknowledged by all 
appearing before the Commission. The 
question for the Commission to decide be- 
came not whether the mines were injured 
but rather what steps should be taken to 
preserve an industry inportant to national 
defense and essential to the civilian econ- 
omy. The Commission on May 21, 1954, 
unanimously recommended to the President 
that the industry should be afforded escapé 
clause relief, 
EXCESSIVE IMPORTS 

‘The report of the Bureau of Mines on the 
Zinc Industry in the United States in 1953, 
states: “Domestic mine production of recov- 
erable zine fell off during the year, owing 
largely to low prices brought about by heavy 
imports. Output for the year was 535.000 
tons compared with 666,000 tons in 1952. 
„Imports established an all-time high; 
the total—743,000 tons (zinc content)—was 
greater than domestic mine production for 
the first time on record. Domestic consump- 
tion of slab zinc was 978,000 tons, or 15 
percent above the comparable figure in 1952, 
and a new high.” 

The Bureau of Mines report and the Cen- 
sus Bureau statement of lead and zinc im- 
ports for the year 1953 reveal the deplorable 
outlook for United States mines unless some 
action is taken to restrict the excessive 
tonnages of foreign material flooding our 
markets. 

A worker from the Oklahoma zinc smelters 
stated the case to the Tarif Commission in 
these words: 

“We are faced with curtailment at a time 
when the consumption of zinc and zinc 
products ts at the highest peacetime level 
ever known in these United States. This 
is a serious situation with our people.” 

The record for the past few years reveals 
the serious deterioration that has taken 
place. For the year 1951, United States mine 
production of zinc was 681,000 tons. Im- 
ports of zinc metal, ores and concentrates 
amounted to 391,000 tons. For 1953, mine 
production has dropped to 535,000 tons and 
imports have increased to 743,000 tons. 
Soth United States mine and smelter pro- 
duction are continuing to decrease because 
they are unable to compete with imports 
offered at less than the average cost of 
United States lead-zinc production. 

The outlook is somewhat as follows for 
zinc; 


Slab zine supply and demand for the United 


States 
[Short tons} 
1951 1952 1953 1954 
United States con- 
munption. 4, 852, +975, 000/2 825, 000 
Imports, ore and 
8 391, 553, 000}! 743, 000)? 743, 000 
Difference 000)! 000 
Unsold slab zino end 5. 255 y 
. 21,901) 87, 160)! 180, 843/200, 828 
t Preliminary, 
3 Estimated, 
3 1953 rate. 
$ May 31, 1054, 


It is evident from the above tabulation 
that if zinc imports are allowed to continue 
at the 1953 rates this year, lead-zinc mining 
in the United States will soon be finished 
as an industry of consequence, Unsold zinc 
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on hand and imports at the 1953 rate, 
amounting together to some 952,000 tons, are 
sufficient to take care of-the entire prospec- 
tive demand for slab zinc in 1954 of some 
825,000 to 875,000 tons with some 100,000 tons 
to spare. 

Production of zinc from United States 
mines has dropped from an average of 60,000 
tons per month during the first 6 months 
of 1952 by one-third to 39,000 tons during 
the corresponding period this year. Em- 
ployment at the mines has decreased in the 
same proportion. Imports for the year to 
date are coming at the rate of 48,260 tons 
a month (zinc content). 

The lead outlook is somewhat similar, par- 
ticularly because much of the mine produc- 
tion of lead comes from complex lead-zine 
ores. The difficulties of one metal seriously 
affect the other. And the question becomes, 
Is an industry which is essential to national 
defense and security expendable to the cause 
of freer trade? 

NATIONAL PROSPERITY 

The Nation’s prosperity during the year 
1954 was reflected in a heavy demand for 
metals and minerals. Mineral production 
valued at 814 billion exceeded all previous 
years, Slab zinc consumption was at an all- 
time high of about a million tons. But 
strange as it might seem, in the midst of 
this booming activity production of zinc 
from the Nation’s mines dropped to the low- 
est tonnage since 1938. Many mines were 
forced to close and unemployment rose 
throughout the year. Mining communities 
became deserted and small business suffered. 

Had the lead-zinc mines reached the have- 
not stage frequently and often fervently pre- 
dicted by the Washington planners? On the 
contrary new mines were being developed 
from one end of the land to the other; from 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee in 
the East, to Idaho, Washington, and New 
Mexico In the West. This was the response 
of the mining industry to the Government's 
urgent request only a few years earlier to 
the mines to expand production of zine for 
national defense and civilian needs at the 
time of the Korean emergency. 


IMPORTS CAUSE DEPRESSION 


What then brought depression to the 
mines in such prosperous times? The an- 
swer is found in another record for the year. 
Imports of zinc in ores, concentrates, and 
slab form reached a new high of some 743,000 
tons. Foreign supplies far in excess of re- 
quirements flooded our markets in the ab- 
sence of adequate tariff protection causing 
unemployment and distress for many mining 
communities throughout the Nation. 

This is not a new experience for the Amer- 
ican people. When suppiles are plentiful 
and production is expanding, foreign ma- 
terials from low-wage countries flood our 
markets, Prices drop, production becomes 
unprofitable, and workers lose their jobs, 
But when a shortage exists in the United 
States and foreign materials are needed, 
world prices are high. When we needed more 
zinc and lead during 1951, foreign prices be- 
came exorbitant and imports were low. 
Today we are short of coffee and the price 
moves up.to all that the traffic will bear; 
mercury prices reach new highs. 

LIQUIDATING DOMESTIC MINES 

Excessive tonnages of foreign zinc were 
thrown on the markets of the United States 
at prices as low as 914 cents a pound or less, 
earller this year. Lead, now 14 cents a 
pound, reached a low of 12 cents during 1953. 
Competent studies of the cost of producing 
lead and ginc in various parts of the world, 
based on costs reported by the more effi- 
cient foreign producers, indicate that prices 
should stabilize at around 15 cents a pound 
for these metals. Why then should zinc 
now be selling at 11 cents a pound in this 
country where wages and living standards 
are the envy of other lands? Perhaps the 
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answer may be supplied by State Depart- 
Ment officials who oppose any solution for 
the present predicament of the domestic 
lead-zine mines. Their contention is that 
when a sufficient number of American mines 
have been wiped out hy prices below the 
cost of domestic production the prices of 
lead and zine will return to the more reason- 
able level of 15 cents a pound because of de- 
creasing supplies. And then obviously the 
Well-financed foreign producer who now 
fells zinc in this country at a loss can take 
over our markets and regain his losses as 
Prices move up. 

What encouragement for the future is 
Offered the American worker and his family 
when it is made clear to him that the State 
Department. favors buying metals and min- 
erals from “friendly foreign nations” in pref- 
erence to protecting his means of livelihood? 
Or as the Paley commission would have it, 
that the United States must reject self-suffi- 
ciency as a policy and go for the lowest cost 
Acquisition of materials whenever secure 
Supplies may be found. What incentive is 
there for the prospector and the small op- 
erator to find and develop the new mines 
needed for the future welfare of this Nation 
if small business has no protection against 
the unfair competition of low-wage imports 
and deyalued currencies? 

INDUSTRIES FLOURISHED 


The lead and zinc mining industries of the 
United States under adequate tariff pro- 
tection from the early years of the Republic 
until about the beginning of World War II 
flourished and became the largest in the 
world. The mines brough new wealth to 
the Nation and provided metals that manu- 
facturing might prosper and furnish em- 
Ployment for many workers. 

Certainly the national interest requires 
that the effect of the Yoreign-trade policies 
of the United States on our domestic econ- 
omy should be given at least the same weight 
as increasing benefits for foreign producers. 
No great contribution to world peace and 
Prosperity will result from changes that lead 
to displacement of American workers and 
injury to our essential industries, 

EXCESSIVE IMPORTS 


Imports of zinc in ore and metals in June 
1954 amounted to 84,257 tons and in July to 
85,212 tons. By comparison, United States 
consumption of zinc metal in June was 85,859 
tons and in July 73,031 tons. Enough zinc 
Was imported to close down every lead-zinc 
mine in the country, 

Notwithstanding excess tonnage available 
for use from domestic production in 1952, 
imports of slab zinc in 1953 doubled, in- 
creasing from 115,000 tons in 1952 to 230,000 
tons in 1953, and caused unemployment in 
the smelters of Illinois and Oklahoma and 
mines throughout the country. 

Approximately 315,000 tons of foreign lead 
And 300,000 tons of zinc imports ordinarily 
fre sufficient to supplement supplies from 
domestic sources if protection is afforded to 
Maintain a healthy mining industry in this 
country. During 1953 some 743,000 tons of 
zinc and approximately 563,000 tons of lead 
were imported—more than twice our needs. 

Approximately one-fourth of all the work- 
ers employed in the lead-zinc mines of the 
United States lost their jobs during the past 
Year and the number continues to increase. 
In some districts wages have been reduced 
and living standards lowered in an effort to 
Compete with imports from low-wage foreign 
areas, 

TARIFFS LOWERED 


The tariffs on zinc ores and metal have 
been lowered bythe State Department under 
Successive reciprocal trade-agreement nego- 
tations to six-tenths and seven-tenths of 
1 cent a pound, respectively, and on lead 
Ores and metals to three-quarters of 1 cent 
and 1%, cents a pound. These duties afford 
no protection of consequence against low- 
Wage imports and devalued currencies. - 
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Tt is plainly evident that when more than 
double the tonnages of lead and zinc we need 
are imported and offered at prices below the 
cost of domestic production, the conse- 
quences can be only disaster for an industry 
essential to national defense and security. 

Is it in the public interest to permit an 
industry which is the largest of its kind in 
the world, and which is essential to national 
defense and security, to be priced out of 
existence by a flood of foreign lead and zinc 
offered at less than the cost of domestic 
production? The President has stated that 
a strong domestic mining industry is vital 
to national security and the continued pros- 
perity of the country. 


PROBLEMS OF SURVIVAL 


If the domestic lead-zine mining industry 
is to compete with the low level of foreign 
prices and continue to supply the major 
portion of national requirements it must 
become adjusted to the lower price level or 
be priced out of existence. 

This would mean reduction of wages and 
selective mining of only the higher grade 
portions of ore deposits. Is reduction of 
wages and wasting natural resources better 
Government policy than furnishing adequate 
protection to an industry important to the 
security and economy of the United States? 
The alternative is increased dependence on 
foreign producers for essential metals and an 
unemployment problem at home. 

The effect of the reduced duties on the 
domestic industry was obscured by shortages 
and scare buying during the Korean emer- 
gency and the recurring crises of the war 
and postwar years. Now with the return of 
competitive conditions in world trade the 
serious consequences of the concessions have 
become apparent. Wars and great emergen- 
cies nullify the effects of traiff reductions. 
But in the aftermath of war, inflation and 


“tariff reductions have served to make the 


problems of the domestic mining industry 
more difficult, 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


Opponents of tariff relief for the domestic 
lead-zinc mines, acknowledging the need of 
a remedy for the serious situation which pre- 
valls, suggest the use of subsidies to support 
the mines and provide employment. But 
subsidies are not the cure for excessive im- 
ports. There is ironic humor in the thought 
of aiming for freer trade and ending up with 
a regimented economy. But then only in 
the United States is a nation that gives con- 
sideration to the protection of its workers 
and industries considered open to criticism, 


STOCKPILING PROPOSALS 


On March 26, the President authorized the 
Office of Defense Mobilization to establish 
new mineral stockpile objectives. Additional 
stockpiling of lead and zinc will provide 
temporary relief if handled on a substantial 
scale. But unless imports are controlled by 
adequate tariffs, or by quotas on lead and 
zinc in metal form, the effect eventually will 
be to support and encourage continued over- 
production all over the world. The domes- 
tic market will be turned over to foreign pro- 
ducers at the expense of the American tax- 
payer who will have to stand the stockpiling 
expense as long as his pocketbook holds out. 

The administration’s long-term stockpiling 
program appears likely to prove very dis- 
appointing. The President's authorization 
on March 26, 1954, stated: “Acquisition of 
metals and minerals will take place ordi- 
narily at such times as the Government de- 
cides that purchases will help to reactivate 
productive capacity and in other ways to 
aileviate distressed conditions in connection 
with domestic mineral industries that are 
an important element of the Nation's mobili- 
zation base.“ 

But purchases were long delayed after be- 
ing authorized and probably will prove to 
be too small to be of any great consequence 
without restrictions on imports. Without 
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euch restrictions It would appear that any- 
one who thinks the stockpiling program is 
going to help the American lead-zinc miner 
is in for a sad disillusionment. The net ef- 
fect thus far has been to reduce the price 
of lead one-fourth cent per pound and to 
depress zinc sales. In New Mexico zinc prop- 
erties of some of the most efficient mining 
companies in the world have been made idle 
by the excessive imports. Now that the 
stockpiling program has proved disappoint- 
ing, unless favorable action is forthcoming 
on the Tariff Commission recommendation 
for escape-clause relief, it seems impossible 
for the mines to reopen. Similarly, in Utah, 
the large lead-zinc smelter and mill of the 
International Smelting & Refining Co. will 
cease operating on July 10. 

The question to be decided is whether or 
not, in the interest of national security, the 
mining of such essential metals as Jead and 
zinc in this country is an industry worth 
saving from destruction by imports. Or are 
we to be forced to compete with the living 
standards and wages which prevail wher- 
ever the cheapest supply of raw materials 
can be found? 


METALS FOR SECURITY 


In these uncertain times the availability of 
metals and minerals adequate for the ex- 
panding economy and security of the United 
States is a matter of grave concern. Experi- 
ence has shown that it is not wise to become 
dependent on foreign sources of supply. In 
case of war it is dangerous. Twice during 
the past 12 years the country has suffered 
from a shortage of zinc during an emergency 
because of policies destructive to the domes- 
tic industry. Our growing population will 
require larger tonnages of metals in the 
future. These will prove much more costly 
if the American producer is forced out of 
business by excessive imports. Prices for 
imported materlals are high when we no 
longer are able to compete. 

We all long for a peace that will save man- 
kind from going further into a third world 
war. But another stake we have in the con- 
test is the wealth, resources, and living 
standards of the United States of America, 
And destroying much of an industry essen- 
tial to our national security will serve no 
good purpose toward the prevention of war. 

Section 6 (a) of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951, as amended, states: 

“No reduction in any rate of duty * * è 
shall be permitted to continue in effect when 
the product on which the concession has 
been granted is, as a result, in whole or in 
part, of the duty * * reflecting such con- 
cession, being imported into the United 
States in such increased quantities, either 
actual or relative, as to cause or threaten 
serious injury to the domestic industry pro- 
ducing like or directly competitive products.” 

As to the pending action by the President 
on the lead-zinc escape clause case, the 
Journal of Commerce in an editorial on June 
1, critical of some cases brought before the 
Tariff Commission, offers the following com- 
ment: 

“This is not to overlook the purpose of the 
escape clause itself nor to question for a 
moment that relief should be granted where 
the need for it can be demonstrated on the 
basis of complete and convincing data. 

“To deny access to this relief would be a 
flout of the law.“ 

Thousands of miners and millmen who 
have been thrown out of employment be- 
cause of the foreign metals flooding our mar- 
kets in the absence of adequate tariff protec- 
tion, and hundreds of communities through- 
out the country are hoping anxiously for 
favorable action by the President on the 
Tariff m recommendation for their 
relief which has been at the White House 
since May 21. s 

They are looking to Congress to exercise its 
constitutional responsibility for the welfare 
of the American people. 
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Isn’t It Wonderful—Wonderful for the 
President To Have Democratic Support 
To Put Over His Program? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, it is inter- 
esting to note that had it not been for 
the support of a majority of the Demo- 
cratic Members of the House, President 
Eisenhower would have failed to have 
secured approval of an important part 
of the administration’s foreign policy 
program—the Mutual Security Act of 
1954. 

While the Vice President was sowing 
disunity, Democrats were offering co- 
operation to the administration in a very 
tangible form in sufficient votes to save 
the President’s foreign policy program. 
More Democrats than Republicans sup- 
ported President Eisenhower and more 
Republicans than Democrats opposed 
the administration's measure. 

On this very important legislation to 
enable the President to obtain a strong 
foreign policy, 141 Democrats alined 
themselves in support of the administra- 
tion’s request and only 108 Republicans, 
although they have a majority of the 
membership of the House, gave their 
help. Seventy-eight Republican Mem- 
bers opposed the President on this issue 
while only 47 Democrats were in opposi- 
tion to him. 

Is it any wonder then that responsible 
administration leaders are concerned 
over the irresponsible utterances of some 
people high in the administration? 

Under leave to do so, I include here- 
with an interesting article referring to 
this matter, written by Doris Fleeson, 
which appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star of today. It follows: 


LIKENED TO ONE WHO Hates SIN BUT Loves 
THE SINNER 
(By Doris Fleeson) 

President Eisenhower has refused to turn 
his back on Vice President Nrxow. 

The President was reminded at his preas 
conference that the Vice President has been 
warming up the McCarthy version of his- 
tory with Dean Acheson as the villain, and 
what did he think of that. 

General Eisenhower used rather a lot of 
language to nmake it clear that while he 
himself would not say that Mr. Acheson lost 
China, the reporters weren't going to get 
him to excommunicate Mr, Nixon, The Vice 
President, he said warmly, is a fine fellow 
and he is not headed for any White House 
woodshed. 

The Eisenhower policy of hating the sin 
but loving the sinner was a spectacular fail- 
ure when tried fairly recently by the same 
Dean Acheson. However, the President stuck 
stubbornly to it, even while admitting that 
the Vice President normally is kept in full 
touch with the thoughts and policies of the 
administration, 

Democrats are indignant over the Nrrom 
speech which came as their support was be- 
ing sought for the Eisenhower negotiations 
with the British Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary. If Mr. Nom is to apologize, 
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however, he will have to do it on his own, 
the President indicated. 

Within an hour the same Democrats were 
furnishing the President the winning votes 
for his $3.37-billion foreign-aid bill. In 
fact, more Democrats than Republicans sup- 
ported it. The tally: 141 Democrats, 118 
Republicans and 1 Independent for, 78 Re- 
publicans and 47 Democrats against. 

It is always difficult to tell when political 
situations of this kind arise—and they are 
becoming increasingly frequent—what the 
President has in mind. 

Perhaps he feels that so long as he him- 
self takes a lofty position, the minority has 
no right to complain. He has repeatedly 
insisted that his program is the issue. He 
has told Republican National Chairman Hall 
not to use Senator McCarruy in the cam- 
paign, and he has stated his abhorrence of 
Senator MCCARTHY'S methods. 

When his field is reversed by the party's 
active campaigners, he merely restates his 
own position, often somewhat irritably. 

Whatever his reasons, he is now faced with 
a condition and not a theory. That condi- 
tion is that the practical politicians, both 
Republicans and Democrats, expect the cam- 
paign to be waged along the lines of the 
Nixon speech and are preparing themselves 
accordingly. 

This helps: to explain the problems the 
administration program faces in the closing 
months of Congress. Democrats are steeling 
themselves for a rough campaign and they 
will be increasingly uncooperative except in 
foreign policy where anger has not yet over- 
ridden their devotion to the principle of 
collective security. 


Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1954 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp the letter sent 
yesterday to the President of the United 
States, Members of Congress, and 
selected officials of the executive branch 
of the Government, by Mr. John L, 
Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, Mr. Dave Beck, 
president of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen, and Helpers of America, and 
Mr. David J. McDonald, president of the 
United Steelworkers of America. 

‘This letter expresses concern in regard 
to the potential encroachment of com- 
munism during a period of economic 
decline, and it offers a number of recom- 
mendations for increasing employment 
at the present time. 

While some of these suggestions are 
highly controversial, I am certain that 
all of us are in unanimous agreement 
regarding the necessity for eradicating 
unemployment and poverty. 

Just 2 days ago, I participated in a 
discussion at the White House on this 
very problem. Everyone, from the 
President down, is determined to revive 
industry in the depressed areas, and we 
are not going to be satisfied until all of 
our people have permanent assurance of 
their God-given right to earn a living. 
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Meanwhile, the contents of this let- 
ter, contributed by three outstanding 
labor leaders, will provide interesting 
thought on the course that we are to 
follow. 

The letter follows: 

UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA; 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMER- 
ICA; INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUF- 
FEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
HELPERS OF AMERICA, 

June 30, 1954. 
Hon. Jonn P. Sartor, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SAytor: The economic decline 
and spreading unemployment in our Nation 
is a danger that must no longer be ignored. 

A joint conference of the United Mine 
Workers of America, the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, and the 
United Steelworkers of America, represent- 
ing 3 million American workingmen and 
women in the great basic industries of coal, 
steel and trucking, respectfully call upon 
you and your associates in Government for 
action now to halt the economic decline 
that threatens our free way of life. 

To allow the economic machinery of the 
most productive industrial nation in the 
world to slow down further is to play directly 
into the hands of international communism, 

Our democratic system Is on trial for ita 
life. If we permit reduced earnings, and 
unemployment to continue there will be a 
return to the chaos of the early 1930's, 
America cannot stand another economic 
sickness such as that and still maintain 
public order in the Republic, 

Our fight against communism in primarily 
an economic fight. The tyrants in the Krem- 
lin now look to the day when their predic- 
tions of economic ruin in America will bring 
this great Nation to its knees. 

The present danger cannot be wished 
away by hopes“ and economic doubletalk. 
There are more than 4 million persons un- 
employed in our land. Thousands of these 
idle workers already have used up the funds 
they are presently entitled to under unem- 
ployment compensation laws. They have no 
money left with which to feed, clothe and 
house themselves and their families. They 
demand jobs. Instead they are offered pre- 
dictions of possible economic improvements 
sometime in the future. Such talk falls 
on their ears as empty phrases. 

This spreading unemployment is the 
greatest threat to the continuation of free- 
dom and democracy that exists in the 
Republic today. It is time to stop it before 
it is too late. The Government bas the tools 
with which to act under existing legislation, 

Let the Government act. 


Let the Governmen act to create aggres- 
sive trade and export policies as an effective 
foreign weapon in the fight against com- 
munism and to protect the American stand- 
ard of living. 

Let the Government act to wipe out 
Taft-Hartley abomination so that J Anions 
labor may once more be free to act effectively. 

Let the Government act to implement the 
Employment Act of 1946 to bring back maxi- 
mum employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power. 

Let the Government act to construct new 
and improved highways, new housing, new 
schools, hospitals and similar public works 
that will offset this declining situation. 

Let the Government act to promulgate a 
national fuels policy in the interest of na- 
tional security so that our basic coal indus- 
try will be ready at all times to produce the 
fuel upon which the Republic is dependent 
for ite industrial might both in peace and 
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Let the Government act to bring a return 
to full production in our great steel indus- 
try, 40 percent of whose workers are now idle 
or working less than 40 hours a week. 

Let the Government act to stimulate em- 
ployment in our vital vehicular transport 
industry by utilizing the trucking industry 
as a prime hauler of the mails within the 
zone of 300 miles, thus providing better serv- 
ice at less cost to the taxpayers. 

Let the Government act to put purchasing 
power back into the pockets of the working 
people through lower personal income taxes. 

Such actions by the Government would be 
practical, workable measures to stop the 
economic decline. Employment and living 
standards must be increased constantly to 
meet the needs of our growing population, 
our increasing work force and our everex- 
panding technology. 

Such actions would be in the interest of 
all the American people. And they would 
be in the interest of the other free nations 
of the world. For without a strong and 
prosperous United States of America free- 
dom and democracy cannot survive in the 
world. ` 

We present these proposals to you, the re- 
sponsible officials of our Government, re- 
spectfully and in the spirit of cooperation 
that must prevail among all segments of our 
society. We urge that all other Americans, 
through their organizations, join in en- 
dorsement of the actions proposed herein. 

V. trul ours, 
= 7? Jonn L. LEWIS. 
Dave BECK. 
Davin J. MCDONALD. 


Van Nuys Chamber Progress Report 
Describes 53 Projects 


EXTENSION OF RÈMARKS 
HN. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to insert into the Recorp an article ap- 
pearing in the Van Nuys News of Sun- 
day, June 6, 1954, which shows the 
phenomenal growth of the San Fernando 
Valley, and the hub of that area in par- 
ticular—Van Nuys: 

Van Nuys CHAMBER Procerss REPORT 
DESCRIBES 53 PROJECTS 


Progress report of the Van Nuys Chamber 


of Commerce for 1953 was mailed today to 
nearly 700 members of the local business 
Organization. Featuring an attractive pic- 
ture of the Valley Municipal Building on its 
cover, this comprehensive report lists 53 
major projects either completed or materially 
advanced through the efforts of the Van Nuys 
chamber In 1953. 

Among the impressive achievements of the 
chamber during the past 12 months, atten- 
tion is directed particularly to the follow- 
ing: the lowering of Van Nuys Boulevard; 
completion of the Pacoima Diversion Chan- 
nel; the beginning of storm drains along Van 
Nuys Boulevard; further widening of Victory 
Boulevard, at the east-west approaches to 
Van Nuys. 

REFERS TO MILESTONES 


Also, progress in the solution of the local 
Parking problems; the development of addi- 
tional industry with its valued payrolls; and 
a marked increase of services by the chamber 
to its members on every business and profes- 
sional level. 
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In a foreword to the members, Van Mc- 
Whirter, president during 1951-53 refers to 
these and other accomplishments as “mile- 
stones of community growth and progress, 
the benefit from which will be felt by local 
businessmen and residents for many years 
to come.” 

In addition to the written content cover- 
ing all phases of the chamber’s operation 
during the 12-month period from March 1, 
1953 to February 28, 1954, this report con- 
tains, also, the most complete collection of 
statistical material ever assembled and put 
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in printed form by the Van Nuys Chamber of 
Commerce. 


FIGURES SHOW CLIMB 


Graphically presented in a series of illus- 
trated charts and graphs, these figures re- 
fiect the tremendous business and popula- 
tion growth that has taken place both in 
Van Nuys and in the San Fernando Valley 
since 1940. 

Comparative figures for 1953, 1950, and 
1940 covering a number of important local 
business factors are shown below: 
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Unemployment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
every Member of the House received a 
letter from three great labor leaders this 
morning. 

Because our mails are extremely 
heavy right now it might well be that 
this letter could be overlooked by some, 
and I therefore call it to your particular 
attention. I think those of us who rep- 
resent the workers of America will con- 
sider carefully the proposals it presents, 

One of the signators, Mr. Dave Beck, 
is a constituent of mine, After years of 
close observation I can say, authorita- 
tively, that Mr. Beck is a keen student 
of economics, a strong advocate of the 
free enterprise system, and a man who 
consistently urges high production and 
industrial prosperity in order to make 
possible good working conditions and 
pay standards for working people. 


Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
St. Marys (Pa.) Daily Press of Monday, 
June 28, 1954: 

Forrtcn Am 

The ticklish subject of foreign aid is now 
before the House for debate, a monetary 
sum involving more than $3 billion, which 
you and you and you have to pay out of your 
earnings without any assurance one red cent 


Prior to and following World War H this 
Nation expended the sum of $60 billion in 
foreign aid—and what do we have to 
tor it? 

The contempt of the titular leaders 
England, scorn from France and minor 
spect from some other countries who bene- 
fited from American generosity. 
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Foreign Minister Anthony Eden, repre- 
senting a land that today without American 
intervention would be under German con- 
trol, only a few days ago showed his dis- 
respect for Uncle Sam by proposing a South 
Asian Treaty Organization that would in- 
clude Communist countries within its orbit. 

He wanted it patterned after the Locarno 
pact of 1921 in which all European countries, 
Germany included, agreed to outlaw war as 
a means of settling International disputes. 
The world is judge of how efficient that pact 
turned out to be. 

Yet Mr. Eden, refusing to go along with 
Secretary of State Dulles on a solid defensive 
pact among Asian nations threatened by 
the spread of communism, made his sug- 
festion without any prior consultation with 
Washington. 

Italy has been given but a small amount 
of foreign aid as compared with some of 
her neighbors, yet she is more friendly to 
America today than some of those who hit 
Uncle Sam's purse much harder. 

Turkey, recipient of few American dollars, 
comparatively speaking, and Western Ger- 
many, helped but little, are among the 
stanchest friends this country has across 
the Atlantic. 

The rest take our money and treat us with 
contempt. And don't think this has not 
sunk into the American mind. 

When Mr. and Mrs. America see what 
shabby treatment has been accorded us in 
view of the vast amount of money dished 
out, they are fed up on the idea of trying 
to buy friendship over the bargain counter. 

Every penny that wings its way across the 
Atlantic comes from the pocketbook of 
American wage earners, who have had no 
more to say about how their tax money shall 
be spent than the man in the moon. 

They have been told they must make sacri- 
fices to insure European stability—yet when 
America suggests Europe band together in 
a defensive unit, England drags her feet, 
France, the first nation to bring up the idea, 
defeats a cabinet willing to go along with 
the plan, Americans begin to see red and 
want some concrete guaranties in return 
for the money they are dishing out. 

Prior to our entry into the Second World 
War, one of the most monumental mistakes 
of all time, and after we have become a bel- 
Mgerent, we gave Russia $11 billion in for- 
eign ald, to say nothing of the ships, the 
tankers, the planes, artillery, weapons of all 
kinds, providing her with the help to defeat 
Germany, and in turn built her into today’s 
menacing power. 

We have been generous to a fault. Too 
much so for our own good as history in 
the making today readily proves. 


Mutual Security Act of 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, on Wednesday, June 30, I of- 
fered an amendment on the floor to the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954. Since we 
were so rushed for time, I had less than 
a minute to explain the purpose of my 
amendment and, of course, in that time 
I could not adequately cover the sub- 
ject. I feel that if I had had time, the 
additional six votes necessary to carry 
this amendment would certainly have 
been obtained. I feel this because I can 
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see no legitimate objection to inclusion 
of my amendment in the bill. 

The amendment would do one simple 
thing. Under existing personnel pol- 
icies in Government, the Civil Service 
Commission overviews the applications 
of merit and career principles to all Gov- 
ernment employees in the United States. 
Abroad we have the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946 which governs personnel poli- 
cies of the State Department overseas. 
There is one large loophole—overseas 
appointments of the Foreign Operations 
Administration. Here, it is charged, we 
have a large grab-bag for spoils system 
appointments. My amendment would 
simply have taken the provision of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, which pro- 
hibits political tests in appointments, 
and would have applied it to nonpolicy 
appointments in the Foreign Operations 
Administration abroad. 

My distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys], ex- 
tended his remarks in the RECORD yester- 
day to indicate that one objection to my 
amendment would be that it would put 
the Foreign Operations Administration 
in the Foreign Service. I disagree on 
this point, as my objective was simply 
that one particular provision of the For- 
eign Service Act should apply to the 
FOA, not that FOA should be brought 
under the Foreign Service. As Mr. 
Vorys stated, this would, of course, not 
touch the vast bulk of top policy jobs 


in FOA, which should be available to the 


group representing the administration’s 
point of view. Sixty policy positions 
would not be touched by my amendment. 
In addition, 16 mission chiefs would also 
not be touched by my amendment. It 
is my view, however, that by and large 
the rest of the overseas personnel of FOA 
should certainly be governed by merit 
and career principles for appointment, 
rather than coming under the spoils 
system. 

Tam particularly concerned about the 
technical assistance program. Under the 
act which has now passed the House, the 
Administrator of FOA can use the tech- 
nical assistance program as a political 
grab bag. The fact that he has been 
doing this has been charged by many 
people who should know. To mention 
but one source, I quote Jerry Kluttz, a 
recognized authority on what is going on 
in government, who said: 

The Foreign Operations Administration has 
required political clearance for even stenog- 
raphers and clerks. * * * Reportedly, most 
appointments and promotions in that agency 
must have the prior O. K. of the patronage 
dispenser there. 


May I recall to the Members that the 
operation of the great American assist- 
ance program abroad has always been 
conducted in a bipartisan fashion. 
When the ECA was first set up, President 
Truman appointed as its head a Repub- 
lican, Mr. Paul Hoffman. Under Mr. 
Hoffman and successive administrators, 
through Mr. Harriman, the operation of 
the agency was conducted on a very bi- 
partisan basis. The appointment of peo- 
ple abroad was done with almost no con- 
sideration for partisan politics. As a 
matter of fact, a great many of the top 
mission chiefs abroad were Republicans 
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and a great many top staff people else- 
where were Republicans. I am sure we 
will all agree that this procedure of ap- 
pointing outstanding Americans, regard- 
less of their political affiliation, is the 
correct approach to the administration 
of this American-aid program, providing 
economic, military, and technical assist- 
ance to aid our friends and allies to move 
forward in their economies and in their 
defense structures. 

As a member of the International Op- 
erations Subcommittee of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee I have been 
concerned about the application of 
proper career principles to FOA, I do 
not believe FOA should be the loophole 
for spoils system entry into the Foreign 
Service. Under the bill we have now 
passed, the Director of FOA may appoint 
anyone he chooses to go abroad on staff 
positions or technical assistance projects. 
It is possible for these appointees to 
apply for lateral entry into the Foreign 
Service of the-State Department. This 
loophole is so large you can drive a truck 
through if. The inclusion of my amend- 
ment in the law would have had the 
effect of removing the spoils system 
stigma which now plagues FOA. The 
career principle contained in my amend- 
ment is identical to that which applies 
to the Foreign Service of the State De- 
partment. I see no reason why it should 
not be applicable to the same kinds of 
appointments in FOA, 


Mutual Security Act of 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, among 125 other Members of 
this House, I cast my vote against the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, or, as I 
prefer to call it, the foreign-aid bill. 

My vote was cast thus, not as a demon- 
stration of willful desertion of the 
Eisenhower program, but rather for 
some very fundamental reasons that 
bear upon principles in which I firmly 
believe. 

I believe that my support of the 
Eisenhower program this year has been 
reasonably solid. Congressional Quar- 
terly placed me in a tie for first place, 
with 91-percent active support of the 
Eisenhower program. Only 2 other 
States—both of them, like Wyoming, 
with only 1 Member in the House—have 
attained so high a percentage. 

However, I do not want to be tagged 
a rubber-stamp Congressman, and when 
my beliefs do not coincide with an ad- 
ministration program—be that adminis- 
tration Republican or Democrat—I in- 
tend to follow the dictates of my con- 
science. This was the case with the 
foreign-aid bill. 

I do not regard an ill-fitting suit any 
better simply because a different tailor 
tries to sell me the same old thing, 
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-I have looked upon foreign aid with 
& very critical eye ever since I came to 
Washington to represent the people of 
Wyoming. My critical view was not 
assumed because I do not believe in 
helping others less fortunate than our- 
Selves. To the contrary, I do believe that 
the United States should extend assist- 
ance to other nations; but I believe also 
that decisions to offer aid should be 
predicated upon certain basic factors. 

One of the factors is our own Nation's 
ability to send dollars abroad in ever- 
increasing numbers. We should con- 
Sider that our own national debt is a 
staggering $270  billion—dangerously 
near the legal limit, beyond which the 
administration already has asked that a 
new and higher limit be placed. This 
request has been approved by the House 
but no action has been taken by the 
Senate. 

I mention the magnitude of our pres- 
ent national debt simply to call atten- 
tion to the United States inability to 
continue indefinitely sending dollars 
abroad with little or no hope of having 
them returned, if we are to keep our own 
financial house in order or in any sem- 
blance thereof. 

If this country’s financial structure 
Should collapse—and make no mistake 
that this conceivably could happen— 
then we would be in no position to help 
anyone, even ourselves, And I question 
very seriously whether any other nation 
on the face of the earth could—or 
would—lend a helping hand to the extent 
that would be necessary to rescue us. 

This, then, is my first fundamental 
reason for voting against the huge for- 
elgn-aid expenditure proposed by this 
year’s authorization bill: The belief that 
we should not spend the United States 
into bankruptcy, toward which continu- 
ation of foreign aid on an almost un- 
limited scale is a major step. 

In determining which nations should 
share, and to what extent, in distribu- 
tion of dollars from Uncle Sam, I believe 
close attention should be given to the 
very attitudes of these other nations. 
I do not mean by this merely the indi- 
Vidual nation's attitude toward the 
United States, although I view this as an 
important factor, I mean the individual 
nation’s attitude toward self-help, to- 
Ward real determination to make the 
best possible use of aid funds, toward 
the basic elements which supposedly 
bind together the few countries remain- 
ing in what we loosely term the free 
world. I mean also the individual na- 
tion’s degree of willingness to actively 
Participate in the global search for peace 
and freedom among all the world’s peo- 
ples, I mean the individual nation’s 
willingness to cooperate with the rest of 
the free world in this search. 

It has become more and more appar- 
ent, in very recent years, that sufficient 
attention has not been given these 
things. I am at a loss to know defi- 
nitely just what sort of standard has 

m the guide for those who have 
Planned the multitude of programs 
which have ridden along under the gen- 
eral category of foreign aid, Certainly, 
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in many cases, little or no attention has 
been given to the things I have detailed 
here. Example after example could be 
cited in this respect. 

Lack of coordination among the ad- 
ministrators of the various programs, 
and lack of positive direction from year 
to year have resulted in a sort of crazy- 
quilt pattern of foreign-aid projects and 
programs, é 

It is not to say that there have been 
no small bright spots in the pattern, 
places where aid extended by the United 
States has shown healthy results. These 
bright spots are even brighter because 
of their comparative isolation among a 
maze of dismal failures. 

Much of this failure can be blamed 
upon neglect of the things I have just 
mentioned. More careful attention to 
the proper direction of available aid 
funds, I believe, could have made suc- 
cesses out of a great many of the failures. 

This is my second fundamental reason 
for voting against this year’s bill: I dis- 
like piling failure upon failure when dis- 
cretion and care in planning could re- 
verse the trend. I believe in gaining 
knowledge from history for guidance in 
the future; in the past we have failed 
miserably to learn anything from our 
earlier mistakes. 

Much as I would like for this country 
to be in a position to extend all-out aid 
in unlimited quantities to all the free 
world, this, of course, is not possible nor 
will it ever be. But even should such a 
situation prevail, I still believe that the 
American taxpayers should have first 
claim upon benefits derived from their 
own money. 

Right at this very moment, Mr. Speak< 
er, my own State of Wyoming is suffering 
from severe drought conditions. The 
drought itself is not present all over the 
State, but there are numerous areas 
where drought is a very real and a very 
serious problem which demands imme- 
diate attention. This situation existing 
in parts of the State, naturally its effects 
are reflected in the economy of the en- 
tire State. The effects are felt beyond 
the borders of Wyoming, in nearby 
States, and even in Washington, D. C. 
Reductions in collectible taxes because 
of drought destruction of taxable prop- 
erty, wherever such destruction should 
occur, is of personal concern to every 
taxpayer because it means he will have 
to pay more taxes to make up for the 
loss. 

Despite the urgent need of Federal 
assistance by drought-stricken Wyoming 
ranchers and farmers, the Federalf Gov- 
ernment has not yet been convinced of 
the neecssity for immediate action from 
the Federal level. Yet the Federal Gov- 
ernment is willing to authorize expendi- 
ture of another $3.5 billion for assistance 
in foreign lands, some of it to alleviate 
the very conditions which now exist in 
Wyoming. 

The Wyoming situation could be mul- 
tipled many, many times on a nationwide 
basis, Some of our people customarily 
are in dire need of assistance in provid- 
ing the very sustenance of life. They 
could use more help than already is 
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available. Our schools are overcrowded 
and much more could be done in this 
regard with some of the more than $62 
billions which have been expended for 
foreign aid in the past 7 years. 

This is a third in my list of reasons for 
voting against this year’s bill: Place first 
things first, and in my way of thinking 
our own people should receive priority 
consideration when funds are available 
for assistance, rather than trailing along 
at the end of things. 

From a military standpoint, there is 
grave doubt that our foreign aid expen- 
ditures have strengthened the free 
world on anywhere near a dollar-value- 
for-dollar-spent ratio. Despite our more 
than generous outlays in strictly mili- 
tary assistance, we have failed to halt or 
even contain communism. 

Some of the very nations receiving 
great amounts of military aid from the 
United States in dollars and materials 
have fallen to the Reds, and our tax- 
payers’ resources have gone with them. 
A great deal of the cause can be credited 
to apathy and a mismanagement on the 
part of those individual nations; some 
of it to the lack of discretion on our 
part, which I mentioned earlier. We 
seem to have done a much better job 
of displaying materialism than we have 
of demonstrating an inspiring leadership 
for right and justice, guided by inner 
spiritual zeal for our basic principles. 
This, I believe, has taken its toll in foil- 
ing United States efforts to attract na- 
tions to our side. 

From a strictly military or defense 
viewpoint, it seems to me, we should as- 
sume a somewhat selfish—self-enlight- 
ened seems to be the polite term—posi- 
tion. This is the only direction from 
which it is possible or sensible to regard 
the defense aspect of our overall foreign 
policy which includes foreign aid. And 
even in assuming a seemingly selfish 
position, it is not entirely so. For the 
same reason that the United States 
should not spend itself into bankruptcy, 
the United States must remain militarily 
strong—for the potential defense not 
only of our own country but for other 
nations as well. 

It is quite unrealistic to try and sepa- 
rate absolutely economic and military 
strength. One contributes to the other 
in many ways. Thus, economic strength 
makes possible military strength. One 
is not enough; we must have both here 
in the United States, for self-preserva- 
tion and for defense of what remains of 
the free world, 

Recognizing the necessity of military 
strength, and remembering that the Na- 
tional Guard has served as our first in 
line among defense units in many emer- 
gencies at home and abroad, it makes 
little sense to me that some of the so- 
called foreign-aid funds could not prop- 
erly be channeled to this activity. Most 
certainly, without National Guard 
units—some of them from my own State 
of Wyoming—we would have been cut to 
even smaller ribbons than we were in 
Korea. If our National Guard units did 
not contribute gallantly to foreign aid 
in Korea, I am sadly mistaken, 
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Along with other domestic needs for 
additional funds, the National Guard 
should occupy a top-priority spot, in my 
opinion. 

This is still another of my reasons for 
voting against this year's mutual se- 
curity authorization: We cannot afford 
to neglect in any degree our own defense 
forces, particularly on the local level. 
It is from this local level that the Na- 
tional Guard springs to our Nation's de- 
fense whenever the need arises. For the 
strengthening and expansion of the Na- 
tional Guard system some of the foreign- 
aid funds could be used to very good 
advantage for new armories, more and 
better equipment, more effective and ex- 
panded recruitment. 

These few reasons I have given, Mr. 
Speaker, seem to me good and sufficient 
for voting the way I did on the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954. These few reasons, 
Mr. Speaker, are by no means the only 
ones I could mention. I could, for ex- 
ample, point out specific instances of 
past and present foreign aid programs 
which have formed the basis for my 
opinions and which would pose still more 
questions and give opportunity for fur- 
ther reasons for being critical of the en- 
tire foreign aid theory as it now operates. 

I want to mention briefly just one 
more, all-inclusive reason for my nega- 
tive vote. This has a very direct rela- 
tionship to all the others I have given in 
the foregoing paragraphs, and all the 
foregoing contribute to it. It is simply 
my belief that we should stand back and 
take a long, close look at what we have 
been doing, what it has accomplished, 
and where we want to go in the future, 
insofar as foreign aid is concerned. 

Proponents of no-holds-barred foreign 
aid will argue that to take the time for 
@ reexamination of this nature would 
hamstring the programs. This is com- 
pletely inaccurate. Debate in the House 
on the bill brought out that there is 
somewhere between nine and ten billion 
dollars of unexpended, unobligated funds 
available to these programs from previ- 
ous years’ appropriations—enough for 
current operations during some 23 
months. Certainly within nearly 2 years’ 
time this Nation could examine its for- 
eign-aid activities to some extent; 
enough at least, to have the answers to 
some of the vital questions. 


I believe, therefore, that we should re- 
examine these programs. We should re- 
examine our own financial position and 
our financial ability to continue these 
programs in their present all-embracing 
scope, We should reevaluate the atti- 
tudes of recipient nations. We should 
reexamine our own defenses, particu- 
larly in the cities and towns and villages 
across the Nation where local boys meet 
a few times each week, giving of their 
time and talents in the event they may 
be needed quickly to defend their own 
homes. We should reexamine our own 
domestic conditions and our own peoples’ 
needs. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, what is the 
hurry? Let us take another look at this 
thing and see if these foreign aid pro- 
grams are really the kinds we need and 
can afford, 
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Setting the Record Straight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OY TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 8, 1954 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the report by the Army Times Vet 
Letter on the handling of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration appropriations will serve to 
set the record straight and provide a 
basis for understanding the curtailment 
in Veterans’ Administration operations 
now under way as a result of budgetary 
cuts: 

Sick patient: Surgery performed on Vet- 
eran’s Administration's fiscal year 1955 ap- 
propriations bill by House-Senate confer- 
ence committee doctors last week left agency 
in worse shape than preoperative weakness 
as nonantispetic hands of chief surgeon Rep- 
resentative JoHN PHILLIPs, Republican, of 
California, left infection in wounds which 
threatens to spread through rapidly sinking 
patient. 

Acting Deputy Administrator I. C. Palm- 
er, second in command to VA Administra- 
tor Harvey Higley, warned that enough life 
biood drained from appropriations bill to 
force closing of substantial number of re- 
gonal offices—50 to 100 contact offices—fire 
a minimum of 1,000 regional office employees 
by July 31 of this year. 

Unless adrenalin supplied quickly in form 
of supplemental appropriation to restore 
part or all of $4,250,000 carved from VA's 
general operating expense by conference 
committee, which VA has not yct summoned 
strength to ask for, fund cut will have dis- 
astrous effect on agency's service to veterans 
at a time when workloads are increasing at 
a rapid rate. 

Palmer bluntly warned Congress that in- 
adequate $167,672,000 voted by Congress for 
general operating expenses will require VA 
to proceed as rapidly as possible with the 
consolidation of activities and workloads at 
regional offices, or to reduce materially the 
number of regional office locations, also re- 
quire closing some 50 to 100 VA contact 
offices throughout United States resulting 
in shift of personnel in substantial numbers 
at a time when this agency is faced with 
the tremendous problem of gearing opera- 
tions to process these loads In order to pro- 
vide adequate service to veterans. 

House conferees, led by Pri.rps, were suc- 
cessful in trimming more than half of $8 
million added to general operating expenses 
by Senate, but even $171,922,000 voted by 
upper chamber represents the absolute min- 
imum that will be needed for fiscal year 
1955, Palmer said, adding if workloads con- 
tinue to increase it is probable that sum 
would prove inadequate to properly service 
this tremendous workload. 

Fund cut has ramifications throughout 
entire veteran benefit structure as firing of 
1,000 or more employees would add to exist- 
ing GI loan backlog which VA admits has 
delayed veterans in home plans, has caused 
delay in the construction program through- 
out the country, whereas $344,000 reduction 
in travel funds would seriously hamper re- 
gional offices in supervision of Korea GI bill 
and Public Law 16 training programs. 

Closing of up to 20 of 70 regional offices 
originally planned for 1955 calendar year 
(V-L, April 23), but unless $4.2 million re- 
estored, VA may proceed quickly with pro- 
posed consolidation of workloads plan knock 
off smaller regional offices in doing. 

Palmer's veiled threat will not go un- 
noticed by Congress in election year may 
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into action as soon as VA 
announces locations of contact offices and/or 
regional offices to be closed which always 
evokes heated protests from congressional 
delegations affected, 

Paimer held out another warning, said 
PHILiIPs’ appropriations subcommittee sug- 
gestion to review all running awards for 
compensation and pension purposes will not 
be completed during coming fiscal year be- 
cause personnel will not be available to 
continue this review unless fund cut re- 
stored. 

VA has not yet issued reduction-in-force 
notices to 1,000 regional office employees 
facing ax by July 31, actually cannot fire 
them by that date since Federal workers 
dismissed through no fault of their own 
must be given 30-day notice, but if agency 
follows through with threat every regional 
office in the country would be affected by 
this reduction. 


Agriculture Act of 1954 
SPEECH 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9680) to provide 
for continued price support for agricultural 
products; to augment the marketing and dis- 
posal of such products; to provide for greater 
stability in the products of agriculture; and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
House is considering one of the most 
complex and controversial bills of this 
session. So much has been written and 
said, indeed, that it would seem to me a 
Member from a nonagricultural district 
would be at a loss to know what the real 
facts are. So skillfully have fact and fic- 
tion been interwoven that I find it difi- 
cult, even in my own case, to keep them 
separated. Moreover, the farm problem 
is not one problem, as has been so fre- 
quently emphasized by our chairman, It 
is a combination of many problems, some 
phases of which are in opposition to oth- 
ers, or, if not, in competition at least. 

The farm problem is not a new one. It 
has been with us in one form or another 
since our country was first colonized. 
Nor will any legislation passed by this 
Congress solve it; we can only hope to 
approach a solution. 

Your Committee on Agriculture has 
spent many months holding hearings, 
not only here in Washington, but 
throughout the country. These hearings 
have been illuminating to me and, I am 
sure, to all committee members. Permit 
me to say that the real value of these 
hearings came during periods of infor- 
mal discussion when attending farmers 
really let their hair down. My remarks 
today will be in the nature of an en- 
deavor to bring to you in brief fashion an 
analysis of the problem, with special at- 
tention given to the problems peculiar to 
the Midwest, 

Legislation dealing with the farm 
problem is of an evolutionary nature, as 
it is with most major problems, citing 
social security, labor relations, and tarif- 
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Making as examples. The present status 
of those enumerated does not satisfy 
many of our people, nor all Members of 
Congress, but the status does represent 
as best attainable a meeting of minds. 
This does not necessarily mean that in 
the future, changes will not be made to 
conform to a newer concept brought 
about by the ever-changing aspects of 
our economy, We are even now revising 
the Nation’s social-security program. 

I deem it appropriate first of all to 
discuss those factors which brought 
about this farm legislation. They obvi- 
Ously are so numerous that in my brief 
time-it will be impossible to touch on 
all of them. A general statement sum- 
ming up the factors is relatively sim- 
pble—we have an agricultural production 
Capacity capable of producing more of 
many foods and fibers than we can use 
at home or sell abroad. 

Some of our major commodities are 
dependent upon an export market to 
take a sizeable share of their annual 
Production. Cotton, wheat, and rice fall 
in this category. But we are almost 95 
Percent self-sufficient as a nation so we 
cannot have a large export market as 
the British can for example. Since we 
cannot sell abroad unless we likewise buy 
abroad, this means that there is a scram- 
ble among those depending upon ex- 
Ports for their portion of the foreign 
dollar, There is then selling competi- 
tion among various segments of our farm 
economy. 

Those who can visualize a greater 
Prosperity with an expanding foreign 
market clamor for greater imports, while 
those whose products would be hurt by 
Such an expansion plead for fewer ex- 
Ports. All of you have heard debate on 
this subject from the well of this House, 
I might cite an example of this situation 
within my own district; indeed, within 
One city. In this city, where many lawn 
Mowers are made, their manufacturers 
are being hurt by imports, while nearby 
another manufacturer makes makes bus 
bodies with a high potential outlet for 
the export market if only trade restric- 
tions were relaxed. 

Much has been made of the loss of our 
foreign markets within the last few 
years, especially with respect to wheat 
and cotton. Actually our production of 
these commodities has been increased 
Since World War II not during it, to 
Meet the demands occasioned by the 
Marshall plan and its successors. Now 
that there is no longer the need for eco- 
nomic aid overseas, the demand has 
dropped to a level comparable with pre- 
War II. It was relatively simple for the 
Congress to cut off appropriations for 
Seending food and fiber to needy and 
friendly people abroad, but the problem 
of coping with a productive capacity 
eared to supplying these demands re- 
Mains with us. 

Unfortunately, there is no sign of im- 
Mediate relief on this score, so the most 
apparent solution is to cut back acreage 

meet market requirements. The ques- 
tion that faced Congress a year ago was: 
Should we order a drastic cut-back in 1 
year or should we make it a more grad- 
Ual one? We decided on the latter 
Course. This year will mark the second 
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of acreage reduction and it may be that 
even greater cuts will be necessary in 
order to bring production in line with 
demand. It is generally recognized by 
those who have studied the problem that 
no scheme of price supports will work 
until supply is brought in approximate 
line with demand. 

We can bring production into line with 
present demand, not easily, but it can be 
done. A problem remains with regard to 
the surpluses we have accumulated. Itis 
easy to look back to the events of the 
past 2 or 3 years when these surpluses 
were accumulated and reflect on what 
might have been. Former Secretary 
Brannan could have invoked controls on 
wheat and cotton then and we would 
not have them in surplus. At the time, 
however, it looked as if the Korean war 
might spread into a worldwide confia- 
gration. Fearing that it might, he not 
only withheld controls but instead en- 
couraged greater production. World war 
III did not come, a fact for which we all 
are thankful. 

Secretary Benson is presently taking 
about the only step he can take and he 
has met an unhappy situation forcefully. 
Drastic steps are being taken to bring 
production in line with demand. He has 
had such authority from previous acts 
and while his actions will not be popular 
in certain areas, it would seem there re- 
mained no alternative. 

Under provisions of S. 2475, passed re- 
cently by the House, we are proceeding to 
set up an aggressive and practical plan 
for disposing of at least a portion of our 
surpluses abroad. This plan has had a 
trial run during the 1954 fiscal year and 
has proved successful. This plan will in 
no way displace goods marketed abroad 
through the usual commercial channels 
and it is hoped will enlarge our markets 
abroad where many of these commodities 
are needed. 

Title II of the bill now being consid- 
ered takes additional steps toward sur- 
plus disposal. This is the so-called set- 
aside program. It is aimed principally 
at disposing of surplus dairy products, 
wheat, cotton, and vegetable fats and 
oils. With a portion of the above-named 
surpluses earmarked, the Secretary— 
Benson—will have authority for disposal 
through the school-lunch program, the 
armed services, veterans’ hospitals, and 
other nonnormal outlets. 

Because of rather drastic acreage re- 
ductions in certain commodities, we will 
and do have the problem of the use to be 
made of acres diverted from their normal 
production. While in some instances 
there are few if any alternate uses for 
these acres, in most instances they could 
be so diverted as to cause undue hard- 
ships for the producers of nonsupported 
commodities and thereby aggravate the 
overall problem of surplus production. 
Provisions are made in title IV so that 
the Secretary will have authority to use 
a percentage of the funds of the soil- 
conserving program—ACS—to insure 
that these diverted acres will be placed 
in soil-conserving crops with modest in- 
centives to help relieve the shock to the 
individual farmer’s cutback, 

The new farm bill also provides for a 
long needed improvement in our use of 
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agricultural attachés who are stationed 
in most American embassies abroad. It 
will bring these attachés, who inciden- 
tally have been selected because of spe- 
cial background training such as county 
agents, within the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture instead of the 
Secretary of State. It was my own ob- 
servation while traveling in Europe in 
1949 with my committee that these at- 
tachés were not really serving agricul- 
ture as they could and should. These 
men should be assisting our Department 
of Agriculture in enlarging our markets 
abroad through their understanding 
efforts. 

Debate upon the price-support fea- 
tures of the bill has attracted most at- 
tention. Great emphasis has been 
placed upon surpluses of certain com- 
modities, particularly wheat, cotton, and 
dairy products. Dairy products have 
come in for major criticism, chiefiy be- 
cause they are perishable while wheat 
and cotton are not. 


The dairy problem is a most difficult 
one for two reasons in addition to the 
fact that the surplus is perishable. One 
is that there are no controls over the 
production of milk and none appears 
practical. The second is that milk is 
almost in the category of a necessity. 
Most of you will recall the furor, almost 
panic that prevailed in New York City 
some time ago when that great popula- 
tion center was without milk for even 
a few days. 

The area serving a given city—often 
termed a milkshed—tries to plan its 
production schedule to provide custom- 
ers enough milk during the low-produc- 
tion months of the year, which are in the 
winter. But consumers use about the 
same amount of milk in the spring as 
they do in the winter. In the spring, 
when the weather is favorable and grass 
is excellent, the same cows that pro- 
duced enough for the demand then pro- 
duce a surplus. 

The processors—that is, bottlers and 
distributors—must figure some way of 
handling the overfiow. It is at this time 
that their operation interferes with those 
dairy plants that buy milk entirely for 
making cheese, butter, and so forth. The 
surplus milk is converted to ice cream, 
but when this outlet is exhausted there 
are only two byproducts. to dispose of 
the remainder—cheese and butter. 

The severity of winter also can make 
a difference in the production at low pro- 
duction time. The last two winters were 
mild, so that this also increased the sur- 
plus. The low cattle market of the last 2 
years delayed the usual culling of low- 
producing cows, adding to the other sur- 
plus producing factors. The remarkable 
fact is that with all these factors, the 
surplus has amounted to only about 4 
percent of normal consumption. 

The reduction of the support price 
from 90 to 75 percent has not had much 
immediate effect upon supply. It has 
lowered the cost of these products to the 
Government but it has also brought ad- 
ditional hardship to the dairymen who, 
as a group, are probably the poorest paid 
segment of our agricultural economy. A 
self-help program has been suggested 
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but as yet is about the only remedy 
offered and it may not work. 

In any event, our city consumers will 
continue to have their daily supply of 
whole milk. This must be our primary 
consideration. As previously stated, this 
bill does make rather drastic provisions 
for the Secretary to dispose of the dairy 
surpluses to the needy, armed services 
personnel, veterans’ hospitals, and others 
who would not be consumers otherwise. 

Some comments I have heard here are 
distressing to me. It seems the favorite 
approach of those opposed to the bill is 
to portray the farmer as an individual 
selfishly demanding an unreasonable 
share of the national income; as a per- 
son utterly devoid of conscience who is 
demanding a fat income at the expense 
of the city consumer. I have heard the 
farm program declaimed on the basis of 
the fact that the declaimer knows a 
farmer who had an income of $10,000, or 
he knew a farmer who drove an expen- 
sive automobile. Such detractors have 
abandoned reason and commonsense to 
persuade themselves of the propriety of 
their stand on an emotional basis. 

Actually most farmers resent the nec- 
essary regulations inherent in a price- 
support program. They accept the reg- 
ulations even as many of their city 
cousins accept regulations because the 
alternative is worse. 

If I might be pardoned a personal il- 
Justration, let me cite the case of our 
own foster son, who is doing the farm- 
ing on our family farm in Indiana. Last 
December, Dick came to visit with me 
one Sunday morning. He came to talk 
not about our individual farm problem 
but about the farm program. This was 
5 experience for us believe it or 
not. 

Dick started out by asking me whether 
farmers would not be better off if all 
farm programs were discarded. He ex- 
plained that he grew weary of defend- 
ing the farmer every time he went to 
town and was accosted by his friends 
there. He was tired of being accused of 
being a parasite on the Government. 
The advantages his city relatives enjoyed 
such as the wage-hour law, unemploy- 
ment insurance, social security, regu- 
lated rates for railroads and communica- 
tions were—in their opinion—of no im- 
portance or consequence or at least non- 
debatable. 

I asked Dick how long he thought he 
could survive with his market unpro- 
tected, buying all the things necessary 
for the operation of the farm—things 
produced by labor whose rates were guar- 
anteed. He replied that if the farmer 
made such a concession it would be his 
idea that all other segments of our econ- 
omy should make similar concessions, 
I had to explain to him that such a step 
would not happen. His final answer 
then was that in that case a farm pro- 
cram to protect the price at which farm- 
ers must sell should also be protected. I 
relate this incident because it is typical 
of many of the statements and opinions 
offered tome. Farmers just do not like 
controls and will accept them because 
they know that the alternative would be 
much worse. 
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During recent weeks I have frequently 
heard the charge made that less than 
one-fourth of the income from products 
of agriculture are actually attributable 
to the so-called basic commodities in- 
volved in the support program. While 
this is technically true if you consider 
only the cash sales, there are other fac- 
tors which should be taken into consid- 
eration, First of all, corn, the most val- 
uable of all commodities of a crop nature, 
is not sold as a cash crop except to the 
extent of about 20 percent. As I will 
show later it is marketed through live- 
stock, in fact is the backbone of the in- 
dustry. A floor under corn places a floor 
under livestock and will raise the income 
percentage to a much higher figure. An 
additional factor often overlooked is an- 
other phase of the farm program, the 
marketing agreements. These market- 
ing agreements are more or less arbitrary 
price-fixing arrangements which apply 
to fluid milk and certain vegetables or 
fruits. Add all these features and you 
have a total of price-supported income 
which approaches three-fourths of all 
farmincome. Iam not complaining but 
let us be fair and set the record straight. 
There is a definite relationship between 
farm income and the income of indus- 
trial workers. Following is a table set- 
ting forth this relationship. If we per- 
sist in driving the income of the farmer 
further down, the consequences are ap- 
parent. The farmer's income is already 
out of line. 


Farmers’ cash receipts and income of 
industrial workers 


oscar Producticn 


worker 


x 8, 
4,735 4,680 
§, 308 4,972 
6,314 6, 240 
7, 074 7. 458 
8, 356 8. 424 
R, 810 10, 206 
7,703 7,800 
7,819 9, 340 
R, 10, 004 

11, 07! 15, 288 
15, 486 22, 464 
19, 358 30, RAS 
2, 377 32, 130 
21, 383 27, 456 
24, 564 2h, 272 
29, 705 20, 576 
30, 207 32. 70 
27,944 30, NA 
WIW 34,944 
32, 799 40, 840 
32, 373 42,120 
30, O75 45, 804 


— —— — 

1 Annual payroll computed by using payrolls for 1041- 
Ei as given by U. S. Dopartment of Commerce In Statis- 
tical Abstract 1953 as 100 and adjusting with Nureau of 
Labor production payroll index 1947-49=100. Average 
industrial payroll 1047-49, $31,200,000,000. 

2 Cash 8 for mur kot ini of farm products. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. 


THE CASE FOR CORN 


Corn is the most valuable—in terms of 
dollar value, at least—of all crops pro- 
duced in the United States. The term 
“basic” as it has come to be applied in 
the various agricultural price support 
programs of recent years is a technical 
one and refers to certain commodities 
which are granted additional consider- 
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ation with regard to price-support pol- 
icy. Corn is technically a basic crop and 
a real basic crop as well. It is the 
foundation of our livestock industry. 
While about 80 percent of corn is fed 
to livestock on the farm or area where 
it is produced, the remaining 20 percent 
becomes a factor in the processing and 
industrial phases of our economy. The 
The on-the-farm value of our annual 
corn crop is approximately $5 billion. 

There are several factors which should 
be given consideration in determining 
a long-range price-support program for 
corn, The following are some of them: 
CORN IS A DOMESTIC PRODUCED AND CONSUMED 

COMMODITY 

Corn is unique among our farm crops, 
at least our major one in this respect. 
Wheat—the next most valuable crop— 
depends upon domestic consumption to 
use about one-half of our present aver- 
age annual production. Cotton, while 
not an edible commodity but a basic one, 
is also dependent upon foreign or export 
demand for use of a sizable percent of 
our annual production. The export or 
foreign demand for both wheat and cot- 
ton has dropped substantially in recent 
years and this fact is the principal rea- 
son these commodities are being held by 
the Government through their purchase 
price support program in surplus 
quantities. 

Very little corn is imported and a 
very small percentage is exported so 
that it is not dependent upon an uncer- 
tain and varying demand abroad for its 
use. This fact alone has caused corn 
to be less of a problem than most of our 
major farm products. 

CORN ACREAGE IS STEADILY GOING DOWN 


Within the past 45 years—since 1909 
there have been ups and downs in the 
corn acreage, but the trend has been 
steadily downward since 1932. The year 
1932 was the highest within this period 
when we had 113 million acres. The de- 
pression years were high acreage years, 
for it was during this period that 
farmers were trying to meet their fixed 
costs by greater and ever greater pro- 
duction. By 1944 the acreage had 
dropped to 95% million acres. Since 
then the acres have continued to drop 
until 1953, when it had dropped to 8145 
million. Estimates for 1954 show an- 
other half-million drop. Production to 
meet the necds of the livestock industry 
has been adequate because of better 
seed varieties—hybrid—better equip- 
ment, and more know-how. 

WEATHER CONDITIONS ARE THE YIELD 
DETERMINER 

Corn is grown in 44 of the 48 States 
but 4 States, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Iowa produce half of the average crop. 
The influence of weather on corn pro- 
duction is demonstrated by an example, 
The smallest crop in recent years was 
1947 when the yield was 2.3 billion bush- 
els, while the largest was in 1948 when 
it was 3.7 billion. Both yield results were 
due almost entirely to weather condi- 
tions. In 1947 the acreage was 85 mil- 
lion acres while in 1948 it was 85.5 or 
an increase of five-eighths of 1 percent. 
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CORN IS A MULTTUSE CROP 


While about four-fifths or 80 percent 
of the corn crop is fed to livestock on 
the farm or immediate area where it is 
Produced, the wide variety of uses gives 
it considerable flexibility. This flexibil- 
ity has made for stability both to the 
corn producer and feeder as well. There 
is considerable fluctuation from year to 
year in the consumption of corn. About 
One-half of the corn crop is fed to hogs. 
Hog production runs in cycles usually 
from 5 to 6 years. When hog prices are 
high production is usually low and vice 
versa. An example of how the normal 
€conomic cycle works will illustrate. In 
1948 as previously stated we had a high 
corn yield. Hog production however, was 
in the lower phase of the cycle. The sur- 
plus corn went into storage. As hog 
production increased during the follow- 

3 years, the reserve supply was 
drawn from storage and consumed. We 
are now passing from the low-produc- 
tion-high-price phase of the hog cycle 
and our reserves of corn are again high. 
As the hog production cycle expands 
this reserve will disappear. Thus the 
corn support and storage program has 
helped the corn grower by stabilizing 
the price from year to year. It has 
helped the feeder by providing a de- 
Pendable supply. And it has served the 
ultimate consumer by providing a better 
and more stable supply of food from 
livestock sources. By stabilizing the 
Price and supply of corn a floor has been 
Placed under the livestock industry. 
MARKETING QUOTAS ARE IMPRACTICAL FOR CORN 


In the case of most basic farm com- 
Modities, the supply can be regulated by 
both acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas. When a commodity such as 
wheat is produced in surplus quantities, 
the succeeeding crops can be controlled 
by both acreage allotments and market- 
ing quotas. This provides an effective 
Method for controlling production. In 
the case of corn, however, marketing 
Quotas are not practical. The reason— 
less than one-fifth of the crop ever goes 
through a commercial marketing chan- 
nel. In certain sections of the corn belt, 
Corn is grown as a cash crop and sold for 
commercial use. In these areas the corn 
acreage can be controlled because a loan 
from the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion—CCC—can be denied unless acre- 
age allotments are observed. Since this 
is the corn that might glut the commer- 
cial market and thus disrupt the market 
for all the crop the present system works 
effectively in actual practice although 
it might not seem so as a matter of 
theory. 

CORN HAS NEVER BEEN A PROBLEM CROP 


Much has been spoken and written in 
the past few months about the problem 
of surpluses, but the fact has often been 
Overlooked with respect to this most val- 
uable of all crops. The present law has 
been in effect with modifications since 
1938 or 16 years. During that period 
corn has not been a problem. The pro- 
Bram has, however, worked effectively 
to support the livestock industry and 
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helped to stabilize the farm income of 
the Middle West which is sometimes 
termed “The Breadbasket of the Nation.” 
The price-support program for corn has 
served to place a floor under competitive 
crops within the commercial corn area. 
Canning crops, as an example, are in- 
directly supported since the contracting 
agent—canner—offers a contract which 
will place such a crop in a favorable 
competitive position. 
FLEXIBLE PARITY AS APPLIED TO CORN 


Numerous suggestions have been made 
with regard to the price-support pro- 
gram as it affects corn. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has recommended a 
variation of approximately 25 cents a 
bushel as a device to control production. 
Since a study of the statistics which I 
have set forth previously shows that 
weather alone can and has caused a 
fluctuation of 50 percent in yield and 
that the average over the years is about 
right, there would not be too much to be 
gained by such a device in my judgment. 

MODERNIZED PARITY FOR CORN 


The present basis for parity is the cost 
during the 1910-14 period of producing 
corn translated into modern prices the 
farmers have to pay. However, there 
has been substantial improvement in re- 
cent years in the methods of production. 
AS a consequence the time required to 
produce a bushel has dropped signifi- 
cantly. More expensive equipment and 
land is, however, involved. Taking these 
factors into consideration the cost has 
dropped about 10 percent from 1910-14 
base period. This is a factual not a 
policy proposition and I think should be 
acknowledged. I would therefore en- 
dorse the application of the modern 
parity formula as it would apply to corn. 
This would drop the support price from 
$1.60 to $1.45 per bushel. 


SUMMATION 


First. Corn is not an export or import 
problem. 

Second. Corn acreage is steadily going 
down; corn prices are not stimulating 
artificial production. 

Third. Weather is the determining 
factor in the production of corn. 

Fourth. The use of corn gives it great 
flexibility, giving the law of supply and 
demand an ample opportunity to op- 
erate. 

Fifth. Due to the fact that four-fifths 
of the corn crop is used on the farm and 
never goes into commercial channels, 
marketing quotas are impractical. 
While this provision is in the present law 
it is unworkable—agreed to by all au- 
thorities—and is deleted from the bill 
under consideration. 

Sixth. Corn has not been a problem 
crop. In other words, the present law 
has worked effectively. 

Seventh. Attempting to control pro- 
duction by a price variable would not 
work since weather exercises far greater 
control than most any artificial device. 

Eighth. Modernized parity should be 
adopted for corn, thereby using a real- 
istic figure for the average cost of pro- 
duction. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have an ad- 
dress which I delivered to the full em- 
ployment conference held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on May 11, 1954, printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY Eon. HuserT H. HUMPHREY, OF 
MINNESOTA, TO THE FULL EMPLOYMENT 
CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D, C., May 11, 
1954 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I consider it a privilege and a challenge to 
address your conference this afternoon. I 
am also well aware of the intriguing possi- 
bilities that you anticipated in having both 
the Secretary of the Treasury and myself 
speak to you from the same platform on the 
same afternoon. Secretary George Humphrey 
and I had the occasion recently to talk to 
each other on the telephone about the con- 
fusion that plagues both of us as a result 
of the similarity of our names. I know that 
I speak for him when I say to you that we 
are not related either biologically or 
politically. I want to make it clear, however, 
that I have an extremely high regard for him 
and his abilities. He is one of the most able 
men in the administration. 

Now, let me get down to the Issue. You 
are meeting here today because you are con- 
cerned about unemployment and about cer- 
tain dangers to our economy. I have agreed 
to come and talk to you today because I am 
likewise troubled by certain signs on the 
economic horizon. I have certain sugges- 
tions to make to you and to the American 
people about how we can meet successfully 
the dangers to our economy. I believe that 
if we intelligently look at the facts, face and 
recognize the prevailing economic develop- 
ments, we can then effectively solve the 
problem. 

So that we may better understand each 
other, let me lay down certain basic attitudes 
of mine which may serve to clarify my posi- 
tion. 

First, I am not just an economic Mc- 
Carthy. Or to put it another way, I am not 
just antidepression. I am more so propros- 
perity, proprogress. Therefore, in my re- 
marks to you this afternoon, I shall not limit 
myself with merely citing current economic 
developments and the amazing economic 
progress of our economy in recent years. 
Nor shall I rest my case upon the mere 
outline of measures by both Government and 
private enterprise which if adopted would 
stop the decline and result in holding our 
own in the year 1954. We need more than 
an antidepression policy. The law of this 
land, the Employment Act of 1946, states as 
our national objective that we keep the econ- 
omy moving forward at “maximum employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing ee 

Therefore, I underscore the importance of 
directing our thinking toward the realiza- 
tion of an expanding economy, not a retreat- 
ing or static one. It is not good enough, nor 
is it at all comforting to me to read that 
1954 will not be more than 5 percent below 
1953. This statement within itself admits 
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the loss of approximately $17 billion in gross 
national product, without taking into ac- 
count the productivity growth e of ap- 
proximately 4 cent per year, or the sharp 
increase in Gar copulation of over 2½ mill- 
lion the past year. A 5 percent decline in 
1954 from the levels of 1953 with the produc- 
tivity growth factor Included actually means 
approximately $30 billion loss in gross na- 
tional product. 

The real problem that confronts us is can 


we, as we move farther into a peacetime - 


economy, maintain maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power, or are we 
going to permit a so-called leveling out proc- 
ess—readjustment, economic dip, slump, or 
whatever you wish to call it—which may 
very well engender a spiraling depression, 

The American economy will not stand still. 
It either goes ahead or goes back. There is 
no such thing as a static situation, particu- 
larly when you have a growing country and 
increasing population, and continuous new 
developments in science and technology. All 
of our thinking on matters pertaining to our 
economic system must be related to and con- 
ditioned by the knowledge of the fantastic 
developments in science and technology here 
in America and abroad. “The issue is growth 
or stagnation, and this issue was clearly 
understood when the Congress in the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 called upon the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers to set forth, in its 
annual economic report, the levels of em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing power 
needed to carry out the policy of the act. 
Despite the mandate and directive of the 
Employment Act, the President's recent Eco- 
nomic Report, while a masterpiece of statis- 
tical analysis and economic reporting, did 
not set these levels or targets. The report 
devoted a good deal of attention to the prob- 
lem of preventing a depression in 1954. But 
I regret to say it did not set forth the levels 
of employment, production, and purchasing 
power necessary to meet the criteria of maxi- 
mum employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power. 

Here is the area of disagreement between 
myself and the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Humphrey, representing the Eisenhower 
administration. In fact, here is the differ- 
ence between the Republican philosophy and 
the Democratic philosophy. You may recall 
that when the Employment Act of 1946 was 
debated the original title was the “Full Em- 
ployment Act.” At the insistence of the Re- 
publicans, the word “Full” was stricken from 
the title. Fortunately, however, the act does 
lay down the responsibility upon the Council 
of Economic Advisers and the President to 
set levels and targets for maximum employ- 
ment, production, and purchasing power. It 
is to this goal that I direct my attention. 

Now for a brief discussion of economic 
trends and developments in recent years only 
as a means of background in order to docu- 
ment the realization of goals for the future. 

The brilliant and renowned economist, Dr. 
Alvin H. Hansen, professor of political econ- 
omy at Harvard University, testifying before 


the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 


port, February 18, 1954, had this to say: 
“In the 4 years 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953, 
we lifted the level of output of goods and 
services by $73 billion, calculated in terms 
of constant (1953) dollars. This was a spec- 
tacular achievement for which it would be 
difficult to find a parallel. It was achieved, 
as everyone knows, under the powerful stim- 
ulus of massive fiscal operations of the Gov- 
ernment. Yet the public debt rose in this 
4-year interval by only $18 billion. The dis- 
posable income of individuals (1, e., income 
after taxes) increased by $36 billion, in terms 
of constant dollars. The liquid accumulated 
savings of individuals Increased by $41 bil- 
lion. In this interval we added 4,716,000 new 
units to our stock of urban houses, employ- 
ment rose by 3.200,000, and the aggregate 
investment in new producers’ plant and 
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equipment reached the massive total of $140 
billion. Over and above the rapidly expand- 
ing military production, the output of civil- 
ian peacetime goods reached unprecedented 
levels.” 

He further went on to say the expansion 
of the last 4 years was a solid growth which 
left the economic strength in sound financial 
condition and in good balance. To this the 
economic report gives further substantiation. 
Dr. Hansen underscores the fact that un- 
employment in the last 3 years averaged 
only 2.7 percent. Then, I pose the question 
which I think is the issue before this as- 
sembly. Is there any good reason why we 
could not now move on up to our full po- 
tential in 1954, 1955, and 1956, just as we 
did in 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953? It should 
be noted that in the years 1950 through 
1953, the gross national product Increased 
by an average of over $18 billion a year. To 
be sure, past experience based on growth 
in workers productivity and in the labor 
force suggests an annual Increase of not 
less than 3½ percent per year in the total 
output of goods and services. The rate of 
growth from 1950 through 1953 was slightly 
in excess of the well-known 3% percent 
long-run trend. I have cited the observa- 
tions of Dr. Hansen because his testimony 
is generally accepted as being the concensus 
of eminent and informed economists. The 
emphasis upon a growing economy, upon 
maximum production, full employment and 
increased purchasing power is our declared 
national policy and it is the duty and re- 
sponsibility of government and industry to 
do everything within their power to achieve 
these goals. It is just these things that 
are not being done. In fact, the recent eco- 
nomic report fails to heed the mandates set 
forth by the Congress to promote maximum 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power. Instead, reference is made to a 
“reasonable measure of stability in the 
overall level of employment and income“ (p. 
7). And again, a page or so later, one reads 
of maintaining “employment at a high level.” 

This, I suggest, is a considerable toning 
down of the mandate laid down by the Con- 
gress in the Employment Act of 1946, The 
failure of the economic report to set forth 
feasible and realizable goals which the 
American economy is capable of achieving 
may well be the Achilles heel—the soft spot 
in our economic armor, or as one economist 
has put it: “Until these targets are set forth 
as indeed is explicitly required in the Em- 
ployment Act, we are in no position to know 
haw far we fall short of our potentials. This 
is but another way to say that mere expan- 
sion of production or a moderate increase in 
employment such as we have recently wit- 
nessed may very well leave us with a rap- 
idly growing volume of unemployment and 
with total output far below our potential 
and the actual requirements of an expand- 
ing economy. In statistical and economic 
terms what I have said, if applied to the year 
of 1954, means that with a 5 percent drop 
in this year's gross national product, we 
would be $30 billion below our potential. 
This is $30 billion lost and gone, irretriev- 
able. Just think that $30 billion could mean 
to the American people, to the Federal bud- 
get, to the taxpayers. 

We hear a great deal about the cost of 
government, the large expenditures of our 
Government and the heavy taxes. May I 
suggest that while all of these facts cause 
great concern to the American people that 
it is nothing short of shocking that there 
seems to be so little concern about the loss 
of income through failure to realize the pos- 
sibilities of our economic development, or 
the fantastic cost of recession and depres- 
gion. 

Leon Keyserling, former Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisors, in a recent 
address in Denver, Colo, submitted some 
interesting and revealing economic data 
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concerning the 12 years from 1029 to 1940. 
Measuring his statistics In current price he 
had this to say: “Our national output in 
those 12 years was $635 billion less than it 
would have been if we had maintained a 
prosperous and growing economy, and that 
was a loss of more than $50 billion a year. 
We lost 85 million years of employment. 
This loss averaged about 7 million man-years 
of employment a year.” 

Mr. Keyserling’s analysis is based upon 
the declared national policy of our Govern- 
ment—namely, the maximum employment, 
production and purchasing power each year. 
Yes, we lost $635 billion in production of 
homes and food, tools, automobiles, educa- 
tion. We lost about twice the cost to us 
of World War II in goods. These matters of 
production and employment are the throb- 
bing realities of our economy and these are 
what we have lost whenever we have gotten 
into a state of mind where we are seemingly 
little concerned about so-called slight down- 
turns in the economy, readjustments, slumps, 
dips, etc, I suggest that we try to trans- 
late these words into economic facts and 
then into the realities of life—what it means 
in terms of Jobs, income, production, homes, 
schools, and the necessitites of lite. 

Enough of history and gencral economic 
philosophy. We are meeting here today on 
May 11, 1954. What are the current eco- 
nomic facts? What has been happening in 
our country In recent months? Why should 
people meet in Washington to discuss full 
employment? Why are economists busily 
engaged in careful study and analysis of the 
current economie situation? 

The answer is quite simple. There are 
signs on the economic horizon which cause 
thoughtful people to be concerned. The 
facta are unmistakably clear. The Ameri- 
can economy has been in recent months and 
still is In a recession. Now let me make the 
record clear by saying that we are not in 
a depression. We are, however, witnessing 
and experiencing the first danger signals of 
the economic storms. This economic 
downswing has been under way for the past 
6 or 7 months. Millions of Americans to- 
day are experiencing the painful reality of 
layoffs, job hunting, lower incomes, reduced 
business profits, falling production in sales 
and economic insecurity. 

What I have said to you does not qualify 
me as a “Republican security risk,” or a 
prophet of “gloom and doom.” It may, how- 
ever, entitle me to claim that I have done my 
economic homework. I suggest that the 
slogan makers of this administration and 
the public relations experts be put in a 
Democratic deep freeze for awhile and that 
the responsible officials of this Government 
turn to the economists and come to grips 
with the economic realities. A political 
catch phrase is no substitute for an eco- 
nomic program. With an estimated 17 per- 
cent drop in gross national production from 
last year's level and a $30 billion drop in 
potential gross national product, I suggest 
that the political hucksters be sacrificed for 
the political economists. 

These facts can no longer be dodged or 
denied. Within the past month there have 
been signs of a leveling off, but these factors 
in themselves are discouraging and danger- 
ous because as a result of seasonal influ- 
ences we should be spurting forward dur- 
ing these months and not just leveling off. 
The so-called leveling that has taken place 
today is a danger signal that we face more 
drastic declines tomorrow. 

There is no inevitability about recession. 
There is no inevitability about the idle ma- 
chines and the wasted man-hours, the emo- 
tional pangs and anxieties. We ean stop the 
recession and we can avoid a depression. We 
can do so, however, only if we recognize the 
danger. signals and act—not just talk—to 
solve our problems, 
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A review of all our experience makes it 
clear that Government cannot do the whole 
job. Under our traditions we would not 
want Government to do the whole Job, even 
if it could. Responsible free enterprise and 
responsible free government are both essen- 
tial to our progress and well-being as a 
People. It is the responsibility of govern- 
ment, however, to take the initiative in re- 
storing the economy to a fully healthful 
condition. Government leadership and 
sound Government policies are an impera- 
tive priority. The longer these policies are 
delayed or postponed, the greater lag or time 
gap between the actual demand for goods 
and the full employment level on produc- 
tion, the harder the task of restoring full 
employment and production, and the more 
difficult it will become for business to do 
any part of the job. 

Therefore, I call upon our Government to 
undertake action which will not only correct 
the current economic dislocations, but even 
more important, action which will insure 
continuing economic growth for our Nation 
and expanding economic opportunity for our 
Citizens, The best way to help our business 
and to keep it free, competitive and pro- 
gressive, is for business and Government to 
join hands in helping to create the ex- 
panding markets which will enable business 
to expand. Only by maintaining a full 
economy can we really protect the American 
economic system from the hardships and 
the misfortunes which have propelled from 
some other peoples along the road toward 
the inflexibility and staleness of economies 
controlled and ordered from the top. 

Let us start this analysis with the facts. 

1. Production of goods and services is 
down $12 billion since last year. The coun- 
try stands to lose nearly $30 billion as a 
result òf this decline. 

2. Wages and salaries of factory workers 
are down $6 billion in the past year. 

3. Production jobs are down nearly 8 per- 
cent. 

4. Total unemployment, counting invol- 
un time workers and tem 
layoffs is up to nearly 8 percent of the labor 
force. 

5. The average workweek ls below 40 hours 
for the first time in 4 years. 

6. Net income to farm operators is down 
5 percent in the past year with further de- 
yy in prospect—down 13 percent since 

51. 

7. Retail sales of farm equipment and ma- 
chinery is down 17 percent. The farm- 
Parity ration is down to 90 percent as com- 
Pared to the monthly average of 100 percent 
in 1952, 

8. Steel production is down 31 percent 
Of capacity. This reflects the drop in the 
Production of automobiles, farm machinery, 
electrical appliances, and other durable 
goods as well as cutbacks in defense. 

9. Business is planning to cut its annual 
Tate of spending for new plants and tools by 
$2 billion less than last year. 

10. Business failures during the first quar- 
ter of 1954 are up by 39 percent over the 
first quarter of 1953. 

The April 21 report of Dun & Bradstreet on 
March business failures reads as follows 

“The third monthly increase in a row 

business failures to 1,102 in March, 
19 percent above the February level. Fall- 
ures were half again as numerous as a year 
ago and at the highest level for any month 
since May 1941, 

“Failures of automobile dealers reached a 
Postwar peak, while more casualties occurred 
among furniture and appliance stores than 
in any other month on record.” 

While these declines in the economy take 
Place, prices to.the consumer remain sticky 
and hover around a record high. The latest 

I have show a consumer price index of 
114.8 as compared to the all-time high of 
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October 1953 of 115.4. This a drop of only 
six-tenths of 1 percent. 

These are statistics and most people con- 
sider statistics to be dull, but these statistics, 
my friends, spell nearly 3,500,000 unemployed 
people going around looking desperately for 
jobs. These figures mean an additional 
1% million people only partially employed. 
This is not a depression, but it is an un- 
fortunate tragedy to those directly affected. 
This is not a depression, but it is a hard- 
ship to millions of families in the cities and 
on the farms, and is doing serious injury to 
countless numbers of business enterprises of 
small and moderate size, This is not a de- 
pression, but it spells anxiety and useless 
economic and human waste. 

Many economists tell us that full-scale de- 
pressions are a thing of the past because 
of the built-in safeguards created by the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal. But be that as it may, 
there is no reason why millions of American 
families need to suffer the anxiety of small 
depressions or “healthy readjustments.” 
There is no reason why millions of Ameri- 
cans in any year should suffer tens of bil. 
lions of dollars of loss through nonproduc- 
tion of goods and services which could con- 
tribute to an abundant life. 

There is no reason why the American free- 
enterprise economy which is the best econ- 
omy in the world should not provide a full 
and abundant life for every man, woman, 
and child in our society. This can be done 
through a partnership of Government and 
business. This can be done if a responsible 
government will live up to its responsibili- 
ties. 

These are the facts. Yet, to these facts 
some of the administration spokesmen say 
that the economic decline so far is not 
severe, and that there is no cause for alarm 
or concern. But even if the facts are turned 
around so as to mean that the economic 
decline is not severe, or will not go much fur- 
ther, or is ready to level off, it is my consid- 
ered opinion that there is real cause for 
alarm and a real need for our Government 
to act. 

It will give us little comfort to try to com- 
pare the current economic dip with the 1949 
economic slump. Much has happened be- 
tween 1949 and 1954. The large backlog of 
demand, our plant and machinery, housing, 
durable and semidurable consumer goods 
that were present in the period from 1945 
to 1950 no longer exist. For the 8 years, 
we have been filling the war created de- 
ficiency. Then, too, consumer debt was 
much lower 5 years ago, permitting a sub- 
stantial increase in expenditures financed 
by consumer credit. Consumer debt is now 
at record levels in relation to income. To 
be sure, people hold now, as they have in all 
of the postwar years, large accumulated sav- 
ings, but we must remember that over 40 
percent of the American families have no 
savings. Thus, everything considered, the 
situation today is not fully comparable with 
either the immediate postwar period of 1945 
to 1947, or the economic recession period of 
1949. Add to this the sharp decline in Gov- 
ernment expenditures, the major effect of 
which will make its impact on the economy 
in 1955, and it is plain to see that the free 
economy standing by itself cannot be relied 
upon to generate adequate demand to ab- 
sorb existing production, much less to create 
new productive capacity and new jobs. In 
short, the economy cannot be relied upon 
to generate Its own steam not aided by Gov- 
ernment. What I have said is underscored 
by the facts as presented in the recent 
economic report. 

The great economic challenge we face is 
not a temporary one. The need to find jobs 
for American people is not just one that 
faces us today because of the decline in con- 
sumer purchasing power. The need to find 
jobs for the American people is one of the 
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most serious economic problems we face 
because we are in the midst of a new and 
greater industrial revolution. To be satisfied 
as some administration spokesmen seem to 
be because we have only suffered an eco- 
nomic decline which they say is slight is to 
be blind to the economic realities of the 
American system. Not only dare we not 
suffer a decline, but it would be an economic 
catastrophe if we were satisfied merely to 
level off at the current level of industrial 
activity. To be satisfied with merely main- 
taining existing levels of the economic 
activity neglects the first law of life of the 
dynamic American economy—the law of 
growth. Growth is the essential part of our 
economic health. Growth is essential if we 
are not to suffer from economic stagnation. 

Under ordinary circumstances the gain in 
American technology and productivity every 
year means that a worker and a farmer can 
produce more for every hour that he works, 
Each year, therefore, under normal circum- 
stances we must find more jobs even if our 
population remains static. In recent years 
we have had the added complication of a 
growing population which means an ever- 
growing labor force and an ever-growing 
need to find still more jobs if our economy 
is to function fully, The economists say 
this means that our total national produc- 
tion ought to grow every year by about 4 per- 
cent in order to keep up with our needs. 
To merely stand still in our production rece 
ords, therefore, is to be moving backwards. 
We must grow by 4 percent in order to stand 
still. 

Now what does this mean in dollars and 
cents? Let's take the first quarter of 1953 
and compare it to the first quarter of 1954. 
It means that in the first quarter of 1954 
our total national product was at the annual 
rate of about 8359 billion. This is to be com- 
pared with an annual rate of $364 billion a 
year ago—or a decline of nearly $5 billion, or 
more than 1 percent. This is at a time 
when we should have grown by more than 4 
percent. This means that we were about $20 
billion short this year. - 

Now what does $20 billion short mean? It 
means an unemployment figure of 3% million 
plus an additional under-employment fig- 
ure of another million and a half, This 
means that unless we begin to do something 
quickly we may have 4% million unemployed 
by the end of the year, and maybe 514 million 
unemployed a year from now, 

What else does this waste of $20 billion 
mean? It means enough wealth to replace 
2 million slums with decent housing. It 
means enough wealth to cover more than 
20 times the total cost of farm price supports 
from the very beginning of our farm price 
support program. 

But even these figures do not tell the whole 
story. They tell us that we must grow and 
become stronger just to hold our own. But 
there is a second industrial revolution taking 
piace in the United States presenting even 
greater problems that we must face. 

Within the last few months I have had 
an opportunity to examine a number of 
newspaper stories from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal and other business magazines. I have 
learned that we are on the threshold of tech- 
nological developments the like of which can 
drastically revolutionize American industry. 

Let me give you a few illustrations: 

1. Let us begin with a simple one and take 
the process of stuffing olives, It is today pos- 
sible for one machine to pit an olive, slice 
the pimento into strips, pick up the strips, 
and stuff them into the olive at the rate of 
nearly 180 per minute. 

2. It is now possible for a coal digging 
machine to drill, cut, blast, and load coal in 
a single operation, which will require only 
one-half as many men to work in the mines 
of the United States. It is estimated that 
by using these machines, coal mines can 
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produce coal 10 to 15 percent cheaper than 
under present methods. One machine called 
the continuous coal mining machine, once 
it is set up underground, cuts and loads a 
mine car of coal in 14% minutes. Under 
average working conditions, it take one 
miner one-half day to do this job. 

3. They have even gone to the point of 
developing a robot machine which performs 
the function of the human brain as another 
step in making man feel unnecessary. 

Another brain computes one company’s 
employment retirement program with a sin- 
ble operator in one week; the machine does 
the job that ordinarily would take four peo- 
ple 3 months. 

4. The Wall Street Journal for September 
25, 1953, reports one industrialist as say- 
ing: “In certain industries, such as petrol- 
eum refining and chemical processing, we 
may have automatic factories in only a few 
more years.“ The same article reports an 
expert as saying: “The average refinery 
which would employ 800 people without in- 
strumentation would employ 12 people were 
instrumentation utilized to the fullest ex- 
tent now possible.” 

5. A new automatic radio assembly is now 
ready to produce a thousand radios a day 
with only 2 workers needed to run the line. 
This production schedule would formerly re- 
quire a labor force of 200. 

6. The Wall Street Journal for March 23, 
1954, reports as follows, after an interview 
with some of the automobile manufacturers: 
“When they are asked how many men the 
new machines can do the work of, auto 
company executives are inclined to shudder.” 

7. Even in small industry, the robots can 
work to displace workers. The Wall Street 
Journal for April 2, 1954, reports that a 
small midwest maker of aluminum cups now 
has a machine which needs only one part- 
time operator to do the work of 55 men with 
present machines. This saves the manufac- 
turer 4 cents a cup, or $640 per 8-hour day. 
Yet, the machine costs only $60,000. 

Another small-business man is now using 
a machine which manufactures evaporating 
colls for air-conditioning equipment at the 
rate of 150 an hour, with 1 man at the con- 
trols. This compares with the rate of 50 an 
hour for 4 workers doing much of the task by 
hand. These machines cost anywhere from 
$7,000 to $11,000 each. 

What does this mean? It does not mean 
that we are opposed to technological prog- 
ress. It does mean, however, that we insist 
that the American Government and the 
American society take steps to meet the 
threat to working men and women implicit 
in these technological advances. ‘This calls 

_ for imagination, planning, retraining, intelli- 
gent research for the proper use of leisure 
time, increased adult education, and a whole 
series of programs designed to adjust our 
society to our new industrial revolution. 

These figures and these stories need not 
frighten us. They should challenge us. 
They should make clear to us the great po- 
tentialities for a more blessed and abundant 
life. These machines can be used to serve 
man and to free man. In order for that to 
take place, however, we need a constantly ex- 
pandingeconomy. Instead of being adjusted 
backwards, our economy should be propelled 
forward. 

Iam not Interested at the moment in try- 
ing to assess the blame for the mistakes of 
the past. You are well aware of the fact 
that since February 1953, I have been warn- 
ing the American people and the American 
Government that the “scarce money!“ hard 
money“ policy it was pursuing would lead to 
economic difficulties. I have been warning 
that the administration's willingness to cut 
down the income of the farmer would have 
scrious economic repercussions that would 
be felt throughout the economy. My col- 
leagues and I have been protesting the many 
evidences of "false economy“ which sccm to 
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have imprisoned the administration in the 
rigid shackles of its contradictory campaign 
pledges to the American people. 

Our economy is today failing to gear its 
production, price, wage, and employment 
policies to the needs of an expanding econ- 
omy. It is clear if we are to learn from the 
lessons of the past that neither private en- 
terprise nor government alone can do the 
job. If we wait too long even the combined 
resources of private enterprise and govern- 
ment may not be able to swing the balance 
in time to avoid serious hardships, but if we 
act now to stimulate private investment 
and to stimulate government activity we can 
achieve full production and full employment. 

Our first task is to increase consumer pur- 
chasing power. Present productive capacity 
has outstripped income consuming ability. 
The immediate job to be done is to stimulate 
sales through increased purchasing power. 
At the same time as we increase consumer 
spending which obviously stimulates busi- 
ness investment, we should also make every 
effort to increase business investment which 
will further create employment and stimu- 
late consumption. 

I know that there is a blg argument as 
to which came first, the chicken or the egg? 
As far as I am concerned, American enter- 
prise and American Government should set 
forth promptly and vigorously toward a bal- 
anced and coordinated program to raise both 
investment and consumption at the same 
time. But, the initiative must come from 
the Government. 

I. Taxation: The fiscal gnd tax policy of 
our Government can be the most powerful 
and effective instrument for a stabilizing and 
expanding economy. Just as tax policy can 
be used to curb inflation, so it can be used 
and directed to counteract recession and de- 
fiation. We must learn the important lesson 
of a flexible fiscal policy. Tax laws should 
not be designed only for the purpose of ob- 
taining revenue for the Federal Treasury. 
Tax laws, both in application and adminis- 
tration, must be constantly measured in 
terms of their desired effect upon the pre- 
vailing economic conditions. 

The President's Economic Report took note 
of the importance of our tax and fiscal pol- 
icy. Tho tax proposals designed to stimu- 
late capital outlays on plant and equipment 
are indicative of the Government's realiza- 
tion of the importance of tax policy as it 
relates to economic stability and growth. 
There is a strong case for accelerated de- 
preciation, but may I suggest that such a 
proposal should be used to combat reces- 
sion. The Treasury proposal on accelerated 
depreciation will have the effect of intensi- 
fying the booms and the depressions. One 
could expect business firms to take advan- 
tage of accelerated depreciation during the 
years when profits are high, thereby reducing 
the tax liability. It appears to me that if 
accelerated depreciation is to produce added 
investment in capital plant it should be lim- 
ited to the depressed years, or the years 
below normal business activity. In this 
manner it could serve os a stimulus to in- 
vestment when most needed to promote sta- 
bility and expansion. 

It appears to me that the administration 
tax proposal on accelerated depreciation is 
far too rigid for such a dynamic and volatile 
economy. It may well aggravate our prob- 
lem rather than correct it. One of the other 
major tax incentive devices outlined by the 
administration, apparently designed to stim- 
ulate business investment, is the so-called 
tax relief for stockholders. The Secretary of 
the Treasury in his testimony before the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
argued that the so-called double taxation 
of dividends has resulted in industry being 
forced to raise almost three-fourths of its 
investment funds from borrowing. In other 
words, the sale of common stock dividend 
producing stock, according to the argument 
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of the Secretary of the Treasury, has been 
retarded and depressed because of the so- 
called double taxation on dividends. The 
Secretary makes a strong argument, but in 
light of the facts of our economic history, 
his argument just does not stand the test 
of careful analysis, 

In the 6 years from 1922 to 1927, years in 
which our tax laws were exceedingly favor- 
able to corporations and stockholders, only 
28 percent of new investment capital came 
from stock issues and approximately three- 
fourths of all capital came from borrowing. 
These figures are almost identical with the 
figures quoted by the Secretary for recent 
years. Despite all the changes in the tax 
laws, the much heavier corporate tax and 
personal income tax on both stockholders 
and corporations as compared to the 1920's, 
business investment practices have changed 
very little. The truth is that much of cor- 
porate business expansion is financed out of 
retained earnings: The ration of corporate 
debt to corporate assets today is much lower 
than in the 1920's, despite Secretary Hum- 
phrey’s claim of the need for tax relief for 
corporation stockholders in order to stimu- 
late business investment. 

The reason is that corporate profits have 
been highly satisfactory, in fact, very high 
indeed. In the last 8 years, we have in- 
vested over 6240 billion in new producers’ 
plant and equipment, Government tax 
policy has not curbed investment, nor has it 
curbed reasonable profits. In fact, both in- 
vestment and profits have reached all-time 
highs during this period. It appears to me 
that what affects capital investment more 
than anything else is consumer demand, and 
it is the consumer demand picture that 
needs our careful consideration. It is pur- 
chasing power that needs to be increased 
and stimulated. 

Therefore, we must channel Federal in- 
come-tax reductions to lower income groups 
to stimulate consumer spending. This 
should be done by increasing personal in- 
come-tax exemptions from $600 to $200 a 
dependent. This can also be done by lower- 
ing the rates of taxable income on lower 
income groups and further reducing excise 
taxes. It amused me, incidentally, to read 
recently an item in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal to the effect that the administration was 
expecting the excise-tax-reduction bill which 
Congress passed a few days ago to help meet 
the problem of recession. I was amused be- 
Cause I recalled that it was the adminis- 
tration that opposed the passage of that 
bill in the Congress, Now, they are attempt- 
ing to take credit for it. 

These tax reductions for the lower-income 
groups to increase consumer spending can 
take place without too much net cost to the 
Treasury by closing tax loopholes and there- 
by raising more than 64 billion which are 
today lost to the Federal Government every 
year. 

II. The second part of a full-employment 
program must be to liberalize credit and 
lower interest rates by at least one-fourth 
to one-half percent on FHA and VA home 
loans, on crop-support loans and farm-hous- 
ing loans, Export-Import Bank loans, and 
small-business loans. 

The tight-credit, hard-money policy inau- 
gurated by the Eisenhower administration in 
the winter of 1953 more than any other 
single factor is responsible for the down- 
turn in our economy. It set in motion eco- 
nomic forces that not only increased the 
cost to the taxpayer for managing the public 
debt—an increased cost of approximately 
$300 million this year—but also a substantial 
increase in the cost of financing of new con- 
struction, along with consumer and durable 
goods in private industry. This incredible 
fiscal blunder provided a bonanza for a few 
bankers and investment companies and a 
Pandora's box of trouble for thousands and 
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thousands of small investors, businessmen, 
farmers, and workers throughout the Nation. 

The best evidence as to the incredible 
foolishness of this tight-credit, hard-money 
policy is the now complete about-face of the 
administration in promoting an easy-money, 
loose-credit policy. 

I charge here today, as I have on the 
Senate floor again and again, that the Eisen- 
hower administration has committed one of 
the most tragic and colossal monetary and 
fiscal blunders of all time in its so-called re- 
financing program of the public debt. This 
One act threw the bond market into a topsy- 
turvey condition, upset the investment plans 
of thousands of business firms and State and 
local governments, and caused a great un- 
certainty in the money and credit market. 

III. Our Government should begin to ac- 
celerate a public-works program to provide 
Schools, hospitais, health facilities, roads, 
Water and sanitation works, airports, dams, 
irrigation, river and harbor development, a 
radar defense system, civil-defense facilities, 
and other similar projects. 

IV. We need to build 2 million homes next 
year. The Government should stimulate 
the construction of 135,000 units of low- 
Cost public housing. It should also en- 
courage low interest and long time credit, 
private construction, farm home construc- 
tion, urban redevelopment and slum clear- 
ance. 

V. An effective program for economic 
Prosperity must restore farm income by 
Maintaining price supports at levels no 
lower than last year. We need not worry 
about the accumulation of any food surplus 
resulting from such a program since there 
is no such thing as “surplus” when there 
are hungry people at home and abroad. We 
should instead use our imagination to ef- 
fectively utilize our stores of food and more 
equitably distribute them. 

VI, Minimum wages should be raised to 
at least a dollar an hour. 

VII. Social security payments and old age 
Assistance payments should be substantially 
increased. 


VIII. We should provide unemployment 
Insurance to meet the immediate hardships 
being faced by millions of Americans. This 
Can be done by extending coverage, provid- 
ing Federal reinsurance for States with low 
Teserves and by establishing a Federal 
standard of payments which would guarantc? 
a minimum of 50 percent of an individual's 
Weekly wage when he is unemployed for a 
Period of at least 39 weeks. 

IX. We should increase social security 
benefits and expand its coverage so that our 
Senior citizens may have some measures of 
economic security d stability when they 
can no longer participate in the working 
force. 

X. Finally, an effective program for full 
employment and world prosperity would in- 
tensify world trade through reciprocal trade 
agreements, credit extension, investment 
and technical assistance. 

This 10-point program is an essential pro- 
Bram if we are to meet the needs today and 
tomorrow for the American people. It will 
Cost money. Critics will say that we should 
Not adopt the program simply because it does 
Cost money. Such criticism is unwise and 
Unreasonable. The cost of this program is 
but a small portion of the cost to the Amer- 
ican people which would result from not 
adopting the program and facing the risk of 
economic hardship and dislocation. This is, 
indeed, a cheap investment for full employ- 
ment, 

Gon program I have just presented to you 

& moderate but essential program to main- 

economic stability. If our economic 
&rowth could be made to continue as it 
Should we would achieve a $500 billion econ- 
omy by 1960. What would this mean? This 


Would mean the following to the American 
People; 
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Seventy million jobs. ; 
A minimum $4,000 a year standard of liv. 


An overall increase of 40 percent in this 
Nation's living standards. 

An average weekly wage of $100 for pro- 
duction workers. (It is now a little more 
than $71 a week.) 

An increase in farm production of 20 to 25 
percent, with plenty of markets for the in- 
creased production, 

An annual business investment rate of 
from 80 to 90 billion dollars, with annual 
corporate profits before taxes of about $55 
billion. (Last year corporate profits, before 
taxes, were about $44 million, and with lower 
tax rates in 1960, profits after taxes would be 
even greater.) 

These goals can be realized. They will be 
realized if we show imagination, courage and 
willingness to face facts. They will be real- 
ized if we have a determined body of public 
opinion that demands full employment and 
the maximum utilization of our economic 
resources. They will be realized because 
there are groups like this conference meeting 
throughout the Nation demanding action by 
their Government. I congratulate you for 
holding the conference. I thank you for in- 
viting me to participate in the conference. 


Code of Fair Investigating Committee 
Procedures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, June 30, I testified before 
the Senate Rules Committee in behalf 
of Senate Resolution 256, a proposal for 
a mandatory code of fair play—of fair 
procedure—for investigating committees. 

I ask unanimous consent that my pre- 
pared testimony be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR LEHMAN IN SUPPORT 
OF A CODE OP FAIR INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 
PROCEDURES BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman, I am here in support of 
Senate Resolution 256, a proposal for a code 
of fair investigating procedure, of which I 
am a cosponsor and which I helped draft. 
There is also pending before your committee 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 64, of which 
I am also a cosponsor along with Senator 
Morse. In fact, Senate Resolution 256 super- 
sedes Senate Concurrent Resolution 64 as far 
as its sponsors are concerned since Senate 
Resolution 256 combined what we thought 
were the best elements in Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 64, as well as in a number of other 
pending resolutions, and also introduced 
some new ideas and notions which the 19 
cosponsors of Senate Resolution 256 devel- 
oped in the course of a prolonged drafting 
effort. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to introduce into the record of these hear- 
ings and submit for the consideration of the 
committee a perfected version of Senate 
Resolution 256—perfected as to language and 
certain technical points which I have not 
had the opportunity to check with the co- 
sponsors of Senate Resolution 256, but which 
I urge upon this committee should it see 
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fit—as I hope it will—to consider reporting 
out Senate Resolution 256. 

Mr. Chairman, you have already had 2 days 
of hearings on the subject of rules of fair 
procedure for investigating committees. As 
I understand it, you will have quite a few 
more days of such hearings. This subject 
has struck a veritable gusher of public inter- 
est. The developments of the past 2 years 
in regard to committee investigations has 
inspired in the general public, as well as 
among legal experts and students of the con- 
gressional process, a deep and unshakable 
conviction that there must be enacted—and 
there must be enacted immediately—a uni- 
form mandatory set of rules governing the 
conduct of investigating committees and de- 
fining the rights of all parties in interest, 
including (1) the rights of the chairmen of 
committees; (2) the rights of the members 
of committees; (3) the rights of witnesses 
appearing before committees; and (4) the 
rights of individuais and institutions ad- 
versely mentioned in committee hearings, 
There is also in question the right of the 
public to observe committee proceedings, 
through television and otherwise, and finally 
and above all, the right of the committees 
of Congress to conduct investigations, 

Mr. Chairman, there was a certain Member 
of the Senate who rose to national promi- 
nence through his chairmanship of an in- 
vestigating committee—not an unusual 
phenomenon. This particular Senator 
whom I have in mind headed a committee 
which conducted a series of investigations 
which certainly rank among the most useful 
in recent times. 

When that Senator retired from the Sen- 
ate and gave up his chairmanship of that 
investigating committee, he said: “In my 
opinion, the power of investigating is one of 
the most important powers of Congress, 
The manner in which that power is exer- 
cised will determine the position and pres- 
tige of the Congress in the future.” 

That fairly well known quotation is from 
the then Senator from Missouri, Harry 8. 
Truman, who stepped from the chairman- 
ship of the Truman committee into the Vice 
Presidency of the United States, and then 
into the White House itself. 

Harry Truman—and I have been praying 
for his speedy and complete recovery from 
his present illness, as I am sure all of ‘us, 

ess of party, are doing—knew the 
vast extent of the congressional investigat- 
ing power, and of its uncharted limits. He 
knew that to abuse that power was to run 
that terrible danger which abuse of power 
always brings—reaction and consequent re- 
striction on any, including the beneficial, 
use of power. 

As of today, in my judgment, the abuse of 
the investigating power by certain com- 
mittees and certain committee chairmen— 
not only over the past 2 years but over the 
past 20 years—has now resulted in a re- 
action which may, unless we act quickly 
and wisely, result in a complete paralysis 
of the vital investigating powers of Con- 
gress. It can result in a lasting damage to 
the whole legislative process. Already, Mr. 
Chairman, in my judgment, the prestige of 
Congress, in the Nation and in the world, 
has suffered blows from which we will not 
easily nor soon recover. 

The investigating power of Congress, and 
the complaints concerning its abuse, are by 
no means new. Both have a long history. 

The first congressional investigation took 
place in 1792, 162 years ago. It was an in- 
quiry seeking to fix responsibility for the 
defeat of the forces of Gen. Arthur St. Clair 
by the Indians of Ohio. In the same year 
Congress undertook to inquire into Alexan- 
der Hamilton's financial affairs. In 1818 
there was an investigation into the conduct 
of the Seminole War in Florida. 

Since the founding of the Republic, there 
have been about 600 different committee in- 
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vestigations. The great majority of these 
have been during the lást 30 years, although 
congressional investigations were not lacking 
either in number or sensationalism in the 
years following the Civil War, during the 
administration of President Ulysses S. Grant. 

The power to investigate, in pursuit of 
legislative ends, has long been established as 
one of the fundamental powers of Congress. 
We certainly recognize it today as one of 
the most essential. 

But the power to investigate in order to 
obtain the information on the basis of which 
to legislaté—has been expanded, from time 
to time, to inquire just for the sake of in- 
quiring—to arouse public opinion, and, in 
very recent years, to expose. The legal jus- 
tification and constitutional basis for the 
power to investigate for the purpose of ex- 
posing, and for no other purpose, is not so 
well established. Indeed, some legal experts 
question that authority and that power. But 
I am not an expert nor a constitutional 
authority. I would not wish to argue the 

int. 
ras far as I am concerned, as a Member of 
the Senate, I would like to see the Congress 
have, enjoy, and wisely use a broad range 
of investigative power. I hope that power 
is never hedged in by rigid judicial restric- 
tions. But that can happen, according to 
constitutional experts. And it is the most 
likely to happen if Congress abuses its power, 
and puts to the legal test the extremes of 
its investigating power. 

Mr. Telford Taylor, who is an outstanding 
expert and authority on the legal aspects of 
congressional investigations, has described 
what he calls the “illusion of investigative 
omnipotence.” I commend a study of this 
thesis, which 18 to be found in the winter, 
1954, issue of the Notre Dame Law Review, 
to the members of this committee, and to 
the Members of Congress generally. Mr. Tay- 
lor predicts that the courts may 1 day estab- 
lish some very clear limits on the exercise 
of the investigating power, 

I, myself, would rather see the Congress, 
by the exercise of jurisdictional restraint, 
and by the promulgation of appropriate 
rules, such as are being considered by this 
committee, establish its own metes and 
bounds, and thus avoid the establishment 
by court edict, of limits on our investigating 


wer. 

HON when I speak about the investigat- 
ing power, I am not referring to our in- 
dividual or collective power to inquire, but 
rather to the power to compel testimony, to 
require the presence of witnesses and records, 
and to punish those who decline to attend 
upon our inquiries, to answer proper ques- 
tions and to produce records upon our 
proper order. 

That is a power which Senate investigat- 
ing committees did not have until 1859. 
although the House had it as far back as 
1827. Our early statesmen were not so sure 
that this power should be vested in com- 
mitteees at all, and when the rule granting 
this power to House committees was voted 
on by the body, it was passed by, 102 to 88, 
after a very warm debate. 

I have cited this historical background of 
the power to compel testimony because we, 
today, are inclined to take it for granted, as 
an inseparable part of the committee func- 


tion. During a long period of our history. 


congressional committees did not have this 
power. Today we should be sober and judi- 
cious in our use of it. 

Originally the power of congressional com- 
mittees to Investigate was concelved solely 
as the power to inquire into the conduct of 
the Executive branch of Government, and of 
the qualifications and conduct of Members 
of Congress, In regard to investigating the 
Executive branch of Government, the in- 
vestigating power was conceived as another 
check and balance against possible usurpa- 
tion or misuse of power on the part of the 
Executive. 
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We have, until today, steadily extended 
and expanded the limits and the concept of 
the investigating power. Today no one 
remembers or knows what the limits are. 
The concept of its meaning and purpose has 
experienced a tremendous inflation. 

And here is the rub. The zeal of con- 
gresslonal committees to investigate has col- 
lided with the rights of the people, as set 
forth in the Bill of Rights of the Constitu- 
tion. When that Bill of Rights was drafted 
and fixed into our Constitution, I doubt that 
its drafters anticlpated the necessity of pro- 
tecting the rights of the people against con- 
gressional investigators. 

There are many prohibitions in the Con- 
stitution against the passage of legislation 
restricting the rights of the people. 

“Congress shall pass no law,” says the Con- 
stitution again and again. A 

But nowhere does the Constitution specifi- 
cally protect the people against the en- 
croachments of congressional investigat- 
ing committees. It was not anticipated 
that congressional investigating committees 
would collide with and threaten the rights 
of the people—the individual rights of indi- 
vidual citizens. 

There are, however, many individual rights 
which, certainly by clear implication, may 
not be vlolated even by congressional inves- 
tigating committees, although those rights 
have, in fact, been grossly violated by such 
committees in the recent past. 

Now, the question Is: Are we going to walt 
until the Supreme Court finds it necessary 
to step in and protect the rights of the peo- 
ple, or are we going to discipline ourselves 
and establish rules which will fully and 
adequately protect the rights of Individuais 
called before congressional investigating 
committees, individuals who are adversely 
affected, in their lives, liberty, and pursuit 
of happiness, by such congressional com- 
mittees? 

Now, when I speak of the rights which 
have been and are being violated by congres- 
sional investigating committees, I am refer- 
ring to all kinds of rights, some explicit in 
our Constitution, and some implicit in our 
legal traditions, 

I would list, among these rights, the fol- 
lowing: (1) The right of privacy: the right 
to be secure against unreasonable intru- 
sions, search, and seizure; (2) the right of a 
free press, free from restraint or intimida- 
tion; (3) the rights of free pctition, assem- 
bly, and association; (4) the right to speak 
freely without fenar of punishment or legal 
restraint; (5) the right to hold private opin- 
lons—political, economic, or religious—with- 
out undue Intrusion or any punishment, by 
law, or by the agents of government, direct 
or indirect; (6) the right to have one's repu- 
tation safeguarded against libel and slander; 
(7) the right to be considered innocent until 
proved guilty; (8) the right, when on trial, 
to be represented by counsel of one’s own 
choosing; and when in the position of a de- 
Tendant, to have all the protections which 
our laws and legal traditions have erected to 
assure fair play, and an equalization of the 
power of the individual against the power of 
government. 

I say that all these rights, in greater or 
lesser measure, have been violated by one or 
another, or several congressional investigat- 
ing committees, on one or more occasions. 
Some of these rights have been repcatedly, 
insistently and flagrantly violated. 

It was the chairman of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee who, in 1948, 
told a protesting witness who was demand- 
ing certain rights: 

“The rights you have are the rights given 
you by this committee. We will determine 
what rights you have got and what rights you 
have not got before this committee.” 

Mr, Chairman, that statement, on sober 
refiection and evaluation, is a shocking one, 
But it ts tragically true. It is shocking to 
think that any American citizen, regard- 
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less of who he is, can be hailed before a 
congressional committee, placed under oath, 
knowing that any answer he might make to 
a question can lead to a charge of perjury 
or any question he might refuse to answer, 
to a charge of contempt, and to be told that 
he had only such rights, to protect himself, 
as the committee might choose to give him. 

That, to my mind, is a police state, not a 
democracy, not a land devoted to the ideal 
of freedom for the individual, and of equal- 
ity, under law, for every individual. 

But what the chairman of the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee said in 1948, is, for 
all practical purposes, unfortunately true. 
There are no clear and uniform and gen- 
erally recognized rights assured to individ- 
uals who appear before congressional in- 
vestigating committees. 

I am aware that some committees have 
rules of theirown. Iam aware, for instance, 
of the rules of the Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee, headed by you, Senator JENNER. 
Those rules are not only better than none 
but better than most. Yet in my judgment 
they fall short of the mark of adequacy, in 
protecting the rights of the people, 

Moreover, Mr. Chairman, I am sure that 
you recognize as a matter of legal principle, 
that rules, to be fair, must be uniform. The 
same fundamental rules must apply to the 
Internal Security Subcommittee, to the Me- 
Carthy committee, and to every other com- 
mittee and subcommittee of the Senate when 
it undertakes to conduct an Investigation 
and exercises its power to compel testimony. 

Mr. Chairman, as we all know, the courts 
of our land have the authority to declare 
invalid and unconstitutional laws enacted 
by us when they violate the basic rights cf 
the people. I am sure the courts can and 
will also act, in the end, to curb investiga- 
tions conducted by us, if we continue to 
violate the rights of the people. 

It is a fact that members of the press have 
been called before investigating committees 
In an attempt to intimidate and to smear 
them. This is a violation of the freedcm 
of the press. 

It is a fact that Individuals have been 
served with subpenas and ordered to be 
present on a day certain at a place certain, 
without setting forth the subject of the in- 
quiry, or the specific matters on which they 
are to be required to testify, 

It is a fact that subpenns have been used 
by investigating committees as substitutes 
tor warrants of arrest, to compel the pres- 
ence of individuals, and to subject them to 
third-degree interrogation, not by commit- 
tee members, but by committee employees, 
not in open or even executive hearings, but 
in the offices of the committee employees. 

It is a fact that witnesses have been pub- 
licly accused, without proof, of the most 
heinous offenses including treason, without 
any kind of presentment or the submission 
of evidence, but merely on the basis of the 
personal judgment or prejudice of commit- 
tee chairmen or individual committee mem- 
bers. 

It fs a fact that numerous individuals 
have been irreparably damaged in their 
reputations, have lost their jobs, and have 
suffered untold physical and mental hard- 
ship, as a result of unsubstantiated charges 
made in the course of committee investiga- 
tions, 

It is a fact that American citizens have 
been called before committees, both in exec- 
utive and in public session, and subjected 
to trial by ordeal, with all the weight and 
power of Congress arrayed on one side, while 
the witness has had none of the protections 
or safeguards to which he would be entitled 
in a court of law. 

I could go on and on, Mr. Chairman. There 
is no need of it. You are going to have many 
witnesses before you. I do not nced to make 
the whole case, 
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Iam aware, Mr. Chairman, that investigat- 


ngressional 

mittees cannot transform themselves into 
Judicial bodies. There are no adversary 

in a congressional hearing even 
though some investigating committees do 
characterize some witnesses as “hostile” and 
others as “friendly.” I do not know what 
that means. 

Congressional committees, by their very 
mature, lack the judicial temperament and 
the judicial soul. 

But we can and must establish rules 
which give witnesses appearing before con- 
gressional investigating committees an 
equivalent protection to that which defend- 
ants and witnesses receive in court, the as- 
surance of fair play and uniform treatment. 

We can protect the reputation of citizens 
appearing before congressional committees, 
and insure against unjustificd defamation 
and disgrace, by assuring every witness his 
right to present his side of the story. 

We can and must permit the witness to 
have the advice and assistance of counsel of 
his own choosing, to help protect his rights 
and his reputation. 

We can permit a witness, against whom 
adverse evidence has been submitted, to 
cross-examine those who make the charges, 
and to compel the attendance of other wit- 
nesses who can help refute the charges and 
allegations made. 

You may be interested to know that in past 
years the right of cross-examination was fre- 
quently granted to witnesses before congres- 
sional investigating committees when charges 
were made against such witnesses. In the 
Teapot Dome hearings before a Senate in- 
vestigating committee, counsel for Attorney 
General Harry Doughtery conducted an active 
cross-examination of those who made the 
charges of bribery and malfeasance against 
Harding’s Attorney General. 

I am told that there have been many other 
instances preceding the present era. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we must insure that 
congressional investigations and congres- 
sional investigation committees are demo- 
cratically conducted, with full power and 
Tull responsibility reposing in the committee 
or subcommittee as a whole, not solely in 
the chairman, The committee members 
Must be given assurance of full participa- 
tion in all decisions, and charged with a 
proportionate share of the responsibility for 
those decisions. 

All the rights and protections which I have 
enumerated, and many others, are contained 
in Senate Resolution 256, which is pending 
before you, and of which I am cosponsor. 

I will not undertake today to justify all 
its provisions. I believe that every aspect 
of this resolution will be covered in the 
course of these hearings by one or another 
of the many witnesses who will appear be- 
Tore you. I will be glad, of course, to answer 
any questions which you may have concern- 
ing this resolution, which I believe is the 
best of those which have been introduced. 

I call your attention, for instance, and 
briefly, to section 8, which provides for a 
Means of supervision and enforcement of 
the rules therein provided. In my judgment 
this is an essential part of any effective set 
of rules, 

Nor should this responsibility be placed 
in any standing committee which itself 
conducts investigations. The enforcement 

group should be a group of Senators demo- 
cratically chosen to discharge this function, 
and newly elected in each new Congress. 
Only in this way will it have the prestige 
and authority necessary for its high purposes, 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that we should 
conduct our investigations as openly as pos- 
sible. There should be no one-man subcom- 
mittees. There should be as few executive 
Sessions as possible consistent with the need 
to safeguard the rights and reputations of 
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witnesses compelled to appear before such 
committees and consistent with the require- 
ments of national security. 

In general, I subscribe to that now-forgot- 
ten slogan of the presidential campaign of 
1872, Open doors. Less whitewash and more 
fumigation.” 

My purpose, Mr. Chairman, is to protect 
the investigative powers of Congress. I do 
not wish to see that power misused, abused, 
or discredited. 

In my State, back in 1907, we passed a 
law known as the Moreland Commission Act. 
Many kinds of investigations can be better 
conducted by such a commission than by 
a legislative committee, in my judgment, 
Occassionally, of course, we do get a white- 
wash. 

But there are some investigations, urgent 
and essential ones, which only a congres- 
sional committee can adequately conduct. 
Let us saye that ability and that authority. 
Let us protect ourselves against ourselves. 
Let us approve Senate Resolution 256, a set 
of rules of fair play designed to facilitate 
and not to obstruct the power of congres- 
sional investigation. 


The Late Honorable Joseph R. Farrington 


SPEECH 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 21, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, there are 
some words in our language that we do 
not use easily. One of them is the word 
“nobility.” It is not given to us to know 
many persons who fully deserve that 
word to describe their character. 

Jor FARRINGTON was one who eminent- 
ly deserved and merited it. He was a 
good man, a truly noble man. He was 
possessed of good commonsense, remark- 
able industry and the forceful drive we 
think of as belonging to the Yankee. 
But he had lived in Hawaii long enough 
to have absorbed the gentle spirit and 
manners of the peoples of the Pacific. 
As much as any man I have ever known 
of any of the races which have so many 
distinguished representatives in his be- 
loved Hawaiian Islands, he himself in 
his own person embodied the finest in 
the various cultures which have devel- 
oped around the Pacific basin and con- 
verge on the Hawaiian Islands in its 
center. 

But along with what a man is—and 
that is his highest accomplishment, as 
has been said repeatedly here today— 
goes the record of what the man does. 
Eloquent tribute has been paid to the 
singleness of purpose with which this 
man worked to get statehood for the 
Hawaiian Islands, but it was not prima- 
rily or solely due to his devotion to the 
Hawaiian Islands. Jor FARRINGTON was 
aman of still larger vision. He saw that 
the struggle of the ages is taking place 
in the Pacific between the peoples of the 
white races and those of the nonwhite 
races. The last time I talked to him was 
only last week standing behind the rail 
over there. He said, “How much more 
time do we Americans think we have?” 
That is as near as I ever recall hearing 
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him say a word of frustration at the 
many and long delays. It was not per- 
sonal frustration. He trembled for his 
country as he saw it fiddling while Rome 
burned. Which way are the two-thirds 
of the people of the world who are not 
Caucasians to go? He know that Hawaii 
is one of the focal spots where that ques- 
tion will be answered. He knew that his 
duty was far more than to get statehood 
for this one group of islands. That ef- 
fort was only a part of his loyal, thor- 
oughgoing Americanism; his duty to his 
country; his concern for the survival of 
the civilization of which he and you and 
I are trustees. He was motivated by his 
vision of the total struggle, not just his 
proper concern to get a change of siatus 
for the people who had elected him to 
serve their interests. > 

Along with the nobility of personal 
character and the breadth of vision that 
gave him greatness was the dedication. 
the man had. We see all sorts of people 
in public life, but there are few, if any, 
who have demonstrated greater and more 
singlehearted dedication to the causes 
that he felt were most important. He 
was a man of wealth. He did not need 
to slave as he did. Yet along with his 
main concern, in the legislative field, of 
winning statehood for the islands, Jor 
FARRINGTON did as much for human be- 
ings and gave more time to bills for the 
relief of individuals—I will not say as 
much; I think he did more than any 
2 or 3 of us in Congress. In the Hawai- 
ians there is such an intermingling of 
blood and races and nationalities that 
it is often impossible to decide to what 
jurisdiction or country or quota a man 
or woman or child belongs from the 
standpoint of his race and his ancestry. 
So the immigration or property or per- 
sonal] rights of hundreds of them have 
to be handled by private bills to get equity 
and justice. Joe, I think, introduced far 
more of these bills and carried them 
through to successful passage than any- 
body that has ever been in the Congress. 
He sometimes said, “They may think I 
am going overboard for Asians and peo- 
ples of other color, but it is because they 
are human beings who have no other re- 
course. Here are persons who have no 
chance to get their prized American citi- 
zenship or their immigration status clari- 
fied unless I put in the bills and get them 
through the Congress.” 

He was selfless. I suppose the final 
test of any man's patriotism is his will- 
ingness to give his life for his country 
JOE FARRINGTON never left the field of 
battle, although he was mortally wound- 
ed. Thrice stricken down to my knowl- 
edge, he continued to fight. We will not 
soon see his equal again. 

When I was a boy in Sunday school it 
seemed to me too bad that Moses never 
got into the Promised Land. It seemed 
kind of unfair, having led his people out 
of Egypt and through the 40 years in the 
wilderness, that he, himself, was denied 
More than a glimpse of the Promised 
Land. Sitting here today, I had that 
same feeling regarding our departed col- 
league—a feeling of it not being right 
that Joe FARRINGTON did not get to see 
the Hawaiians become the 49th State of 
our Republic. But he knew it was com- 


which was his life’s crusade. 

Our deep sympathy goes to his devoted 
wife and partner in his work and to his 
family. 


Holifield Praised for Stand on Atomic 


Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, the Sacra- 
mento Bee, which is one of the outstand- 
ing and leading newspapers of the Na- 
tion, has written an editorial praising 
our southern California colleague, Con- 
gressman CHET HOLIFIELD, for the wis- 
dom and leadership he has demonstrated 
in the current argument over the Presi- 
dent’s directive to the Atomic Energy 
Commission ordering that body to con- 
tract with privately owned companies 
for power for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission's operations in Tennessee. Con- 
gressman HoLIFIELD is performing a 
service to the Nation in the careful and 
able analysis he is making of current 
policies Affecting atomic energy and 
public power, 
I include for the Recorp the Sacra- 
mento Bee editorial of June 22, 1954: 


Presment’s AEC Dmecrive Is BLOW AT PUBLIC 
POWER 

Taxpayers, whether or not they favor the 
public development of power, have a right 
to ask some serious questions regarding 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower's strange 
directive to the Atomic Energy Commission 
ordering that body to contract with privately 
owned companies for power for the AEC’s 
operations in Tennessee. 

The question is one which involves dollars 
and cents as well as principle. 

The President's right to issue such a direc- 
tive, especially when a majority of the mem- 
bers of the AEC are opposed to the deal, has 
been challenged by Congressman CHET HOLI- 
ywo, Democrat, of California. 

But beyond that is the claim of the Cali- 
fornia Congressman that buying the power 
from private sources during the 25-year life 
of the proposed contract will cost the Gov- 
ernment at least $90 million more than if the 
energy were purchased from the publicly 
owned Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The President’s arbitrary and unprece- 
dented order came at a time when Congress 
was considering appropriations for expand- 
ing the TVA’s power output to supply Mem- 
phis customers. 

Government money will pay for the steam 
plant for the privately owned utilities with 
which the AEC has been ordered to contract 
for power, 

Not only will the contract be costly for the 
taxpayers but it also can be expected to 
prejudice present and future TVA requests 
for appropriations. More than that, it is 
an entering wedge for the ultimate dis- 
mantling of TVA as one of the great public 
projects in the world. 

How different is this directive from the 
President's campaign words delivered in 


Memphis in 1952; 
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“Certainly there would be no disposition 
on my part to impair the effective working 
of TVA. Our goal should be to work out 
river basin development the way the people 
of the region want it done.” 

Those were praiseworthy words, indeed. 

But soon afterward the President nullified 
them by calling TVA an example of creeping 
socialisns. 

Then he allowed the appointment of Gor- 
don Clapp, the able Chairman of the TVA 
Board, to expire without reappointing him. 

Now comes the directive for the AEC con- 


tract. 

On top of that, who was appointed to head 
the Government task force to study power 
development in the South but Ben Moreel, 
whose record and the records of his asso- 
ciliates on the Commission are against public 
power? 

The heat, indeed, is on TVA. And the 
irony of it all is that the project which has 
been accepted throughout the world as a 
model of regional developments financed 
with Anrerican economic aid may be the 
target of a fierce battle at home to wreck it. 


Independence Day, 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the current 
issue of the National Tribune-The Stars 
and Stripes: 

INDEPENDENCE Day, 1954 


Two hundred years ago on July 4, 1754, 
Col. George Washington suffered defeat in a 
battle at Fort Necessity, which was near what 
is now Uniontown, Pa. The veteran of the 
Fench and Indian War retired into his own 
country with the honors of war, drums beat- 
ing, and colors flying, but with a heavy heart 
beneath his buckskin coat. That battie was 
doubtless still fresh in his memory 22 years 
later on July 4, 1776, when there was adopted 
in the old State House in Philadelphia the 
Declaration of Independence, and while Gen. 
George Washington led the infant American 
forces against the British with whom he had 
earlier fought. 

On the coming Sunday the people of our 
country will have no thought of the colonial 
defeat on the Pennsylvania border, but they 
will mark the 178th anniversary of the decla- 
ration by the Continental Congress that this 
would be a free and independent Republic 
no longer alined with Mother England. They 
will review the polictes that were spelled out 
in Philadelphia when our founders severed 
themselves from the dictation of King 
George III, and when they began the 
march down a long road to absolute freedom. 
Our people can, if they will, recall the sacri- 
fices of millions of patriots who have given 
of their souls and bodies to maintain their 
liberties through the ages and who by those 
sacrifices have pulled our America up by its 
bootstraps and have placed it in the enviable 
position of leadership it now holds among 
all free nations of the world. 

The war veterans of the United States 
think it well to remember the costs ot in- 
dependence through the past 178 years as 
we near the anniversary of its winning. 
This country has come a long way during 
those years. Its menfolk have fought a half- 
dozen major wars and many scores of thou- 
sands have given their lives to preserve the 
freedoms then declared. Literally millions 
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of others have suffered grievous wounds in 
the cause of liberty. The price in economio 
loss can never be totaled, and yet, on Inde- 
pendence Day, 1954, this Nation stands again 
with its back to the wall struggling for sur- 
vival against even greater evils represented 
in totalitarian communism, And, as we 
mark the country’s founding, we confer with 
others in discussions that may well spell 
victory or defeat for the principles that gave 
it birth. 

As times have changed, so has the think- 
ing of all too many of our citizens, That 
vaunted independence that has been so long 
the bulwark of our strength is giving way to 
a dependence upon others who are weaker 
than we. With the development of means 
of transportation, the world has shrunk, and 
with the unfolding of international rela- 
tionships, our problems have multiplied. 
Thousands upon thousands of our people, 
whose concern was once based on a main- 
tenance of nationalism, have become pro- 
ponents of internationalism as a means of 
securing peace in a troubled universe and, 
since establishment of the United Nations 
with self-preservation as its goal, have sworn 
themselves to a loss of sovereignty and a 
divided allegiance as the way to utopian 
rectitude. Instead of congratulating them- 
selves on the inherent blessings of freedoms 
that have never for a moment been stifled, 
a multitude of Americans are shedding croci- 
dile tears in the fanciful fear that their 
liberties are in danger. Lawyer and priest, 
doctor and industrialist, farmer and toiler 
lead a movement striving for an alleged 
individual independence that entertains 
little regard for the common good, and they 
pray to false gods for relief from a self- 
denial and responsibility that tends to wreck 
a tried and true form of government and 
relinquish it in favor of dependence upon 
aliens and systems of living that have since 
the beginning of time led to jJealousies and 
hates which have meant wars and more 
wars. 

It is perhaps sheer coincidence that as 
we are about to celebrate our independence, 
official Washington ts host to British Prime 
Minister Sir Winston Churchill and Foreign 
Minister Anthony Eden. It is easy to be 
critical of those policies of 178 years ago 


which caused us to fight for our freedom 


from English rule, policies also of self- 
preservation that look to colonialism and 
world trade as a lifeline to self-sustenance. 
Great Britain suffered greatly in two world 
wars during our time, which, had they been 
lost, would have occasioned great trials for 
our own people. On the other hand and even 
though we may have been motivated by self- 
defense, the British Empire would have 
fallen but for our help. It would be a 
tragedy indeed if under present strains we 
were to part company with Britain, but 
much hinges upon the outcome of the Wash- 
ington conferences, This country presently 
is carrying the principal burden of holding 
the free world together in a period of cold 
war. Fully 80 percent of the entire costs are 
being borne by the American taxpayer, and, 
while we spend our way into bankruptcy, the 
British diplomats are presumably attempting 
once more to help themselves through an- 
other crisis by means that are totally unac- 
ceptable to us. We are asked to enter Into a 
southeast Asian Locarno, similar to the pre- 
World War I affair in Europe which Hitler 
accepted only to violate at will, Churchill 
and Eden propose this in order to be able to 
continue trade relationships with Red China 
and Soviet Russia. It appears to organized 
veterans that we can rely no lesa on the word 
of a Malenkov or a Chou En-lai than on s 
Hitler, and that this country is today being 
asked by Britain to give up the independence 
won from her on July 4, 1776. 

We plead gulity to knowing all too littie 
about the wiles of diplomatic procedures, 
but it would seem to us that gratitude alone 


should prompt the British to tie in with this 
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Nation in one final effort to avoid catas- 
trophic suicide and that our people them- 
selves should recognize approaching disaster 
and think less in terms of world union and 
more in self-defense alliances. The weight of 
American manpower and the influence of its 
Productive wealth have twice pulled the 
British chestnuts out of the fire. Contain- 
ment of communism has been our lot almost 
alone to the tune of $200 billion and the end 
is not in sight. American lives and money 
have saved Great Britain and most of con- 
tinental Europe. We have freed the Philip- 
pines, saved what is left of Korea, placed 
crutches under Japan, bulwarked the balance 
of free lands throughout the world, and have 
prevented the Pacific from becoming a Red 
lake. We have made certain so far of pre- 
serving the general peace in the Americas, 
and even now face the need of preventing 
the finding of a Soviet foothold on this hem- 
isphere. Because Britain has marked time 
and temporized, we have lost face at Geneva 
and our task of establishing world amity has 
been made the more difficult. It is well, we 
think, to so appraise the national position 
at a time when we mark the declaration of 
our independence. 

Great Britain, and for the matter of that, 
Most other nations have their own policies 
Of independence. The United States has its 
Policy, much as we have been dragged by the 
Nose into international commitments. Most 
of our troubles today can be attributed to a 
desire to compromise for the benefit of all 
of our friends, but we repeat that our own 
brand of independence does not contemplate 
@ppeasement of the enemy nor a further 
weakening. of defenses against totalitarian 
aggression. This country has distressed it- 
self irreparably in its efforts to save the other 
tree peoples of the world. The independence 
it earned nearly 200 years ago is now al- 
Most unrecognizable. It will be lost entirely 
unless we reconsider our position in world 
affairs. It seems to us that we have given 
enough and that instead of sucking our blood 
longer, our friends, if we have any, should 

us a few transfusions by cooperating 
with us in our plans to save them and our- 
selves from extinction. We believe, in all 
events, that these are thoughts that are 
Worthy of earnest consideration as we ap- 
Proach Independence Day, 1954. 


General Harper Says Goodby to Air 
Force—Retiring Commanding General 
of Air Training Command Played Big 
Role in Success of Berlin Airlift 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an article which ap- 
Peared in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
©n June 27, 1954, entitled “General 

Says Goodby to the Air Force“: 
GENERAL Harrm Says Gooppr TO Am Force— 

MUCH-DECORATED COMMANDING OFFICER OF 

Ar Trarninc COMMAND, WHO PLAN BIG 

ROLE ms Success ÓF BERLIN Amirt, PLANS 

To Pracnce Law AND FISH 

(By C. K. Boeschenstein) 

Lt. Gen. Robert Wells Harper, 53, is retiring 
next Wednesday as head of the world’s largest 
known air training command, to settle down 
in Harlingen, Tex. (population 23,339), where 
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he will practice law, grow flowers and go 


fishing. 

The United States Air Force will salute 
General Harper and his 30-year military rec- 
ord with ceremonies on the ground and in 
the air, starting at 3:30 p. m. Wednesday, at 
Scott Air Force Base—the general's head- 
quarters for 43 training bases under his 
command. 

During most of World War II, in the Ko- 
rean conflict and since, General Harper is 
the man who has been responsible for the 
training of all air crewmen and technicians 
for the United States Air Force. 

At the start of his military career, he put 
his faith in alrpower and Billy Mitchell. 
After World War IT his negotiations with the 
Russians established air corridors into Ber- 
lin, made possible the Berlin airlift that 
thwarted the Communists’ food transporta- 
tion blockade. 

At Scott he has been famous for punc- 
tuality, personality and personal interest in 
the welfare of his men. 

Getting a head start on reveille, he arises 

at 4:30 or 6 a. m., often the first man up on 
a base, breakfasts on coffee and fruit juice; 
takes an inspection tour of the base, where 
he happens to be, at dawn. During the day 
he doesn't allow laggards to slow his fast 
start. Even flight guests, arriving belatedly 
at the field, have on occasion found the 
general had taken off without them. 
_In air training, where the only certainty 
often seems to be change, General Harper 
has worked for stability and an organized 
plan. Similarly, with military precision, he 
has his own life, to retire to the 
practice of law while he is young enough 
to enter a new profession. He was admitted 
to the Texas bar after studying law at 
night when he was a young officer in San 
Antonio. 

He marshals his reasons for goling to Har- 
lingen thus: It's near the Rio Grande and 
Mexico (he loves Mexican food); it has a 
semitropical climate where he can raise a 
garden (including gardenias) the year 
round; it’s 15 miles from salt water fish- 
ing; it's a progressive city, where he expects 
to take an influential role in civic affairs 
and, not forgetting the old life, it's near 
an airbase. 

Mrs. Harper, an artist, ls the former Mar- 
garet Weber, born in St. Louis and reared in 
San Antonio. Their daughter, Joan, is a 
student in dramatics at the University of 
New Mexico. Capt. Robert McCully, of the 
Air Force, is the General's stepson. 


LATE BILLY MITCHELL WAS BIG INFLUENCE 
ON HARPER 

In leaving the Air Force Training Com- 
mand, General Harper expresses the view that 
the size of the Alr Force is “a good com- 
promise between the military and the econ- 
omy of the country”; Its training program 
“well developed for quick expansion in case 
of emergency.” 

He was born in Seattle, Wash., grew up in 
nearby Harper, Wash., named for his father, 
who was a brick manufacturer. The fu- 
ture three-star general attended Seattle High 
School and St. John's Military Academy, 
Delafield, Wis. World War I helped turn him 
toward a military career. 

He was graduated from West Point in 1924, 
served 1 year in the infantry, then went into 
the Air Corps. Why? 

He says he felt the Air Corps provided 
“greater opportunity to contribute to military 
advancement and security of the country. 
I came to the conclusion future security of 
the country was In the air.” This was in the 
days of baling-wire biplanes. 

It was also the year (1925) Brig. Gen. Wil- 
liam (Billy) Mitchell was court-martialed on 
charges of insubordination, he criticized his 
superior officers for failure to develop the Air 


The court-martial found Mitchell guilty. 
He was reduced to the rank of colonel and 
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buried at an air center in San Antonio, 
later Mitchell left the service 
never gave up his fight for a great air 
for the United States and a Cabinet 
Department of Defense with separate Army, 
Navy, and Air Departments. He died in 1936. 
Harper acknowledges that Mitchell was 
“the determining influence in my going into 
the Alr Corps. I used to meet him in San 
Antonio when it was like cutting your throat 
to be seen with him. I thought he was right 
all the way through. I've lived to see him 
vindicated.” (After Mitchell's death, his 
rank of general was restored by act of Con- 
gress, the Congressional Medal of Honor was 
awarded posthumously.) 
HOLDS DECORATIONS FROM MANY ALLIED NATIONS 


Harper's training of millions of flyers in a 
Nation that had been caught unprepared for 
war's air age, bas won him recognition not 
only in the United States but In allied na- 
tions, too, many of whom send their air 
cadets to the United States for instruction, 
The Chinese (Nationalist) Government dec- 
orated him with the Order of the Cloud and 
Banner; the British with the rank of Honor- 
ary Commander; the French with the Legion 
of Merit; the Greeks with the Royal Order of 
the Phoenix; Yugoslavia, Brazil, and France 
have bestowed Command Pilot Wings. 

But the honor that impressed Harper the 
most came in September 1944, when he left 
the top training position (Assistant Chief of 
Air Staff for Training) to go overseas as 
United States Chief of the Air Division, Al- 
lied Group Control Command. 

On the way to the plane for the trip over- 
seas, he was told to report at once to Gen. 
Henry H. (Hap) Arnold, then Chief of the 
Air Force, in his Pentagon office. When 
General Harper arrived, General Arnold 
pinned on his chest the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal. Another United States award to 
Harper: Legion of Merit with Oak Leaf 
Cluster. 

Two years after going overseas, Harper be- 
came Director of the Armed Forces Division 
of the Military Government of Berlin—hot 
spot of the cold war. 

In this post he set the stage for the suc- 
cess of the Berlin airlift (Operation Vittles) 
and formed a friendship with a Russian 
general that was to have a cryptic end. 

Air corridors into Berlin were supposed to 
have been established by the Potsdam Peace 
Conference. But when General Harper was 
told by the Russians, “Your boys are yio- 
lating the air corridors by fiying out of 
them,” he found there were no corridors. 

So the Group Control Council went to 
work and established air corridors. Gen- 
ral Harper explained, “You've got to have 
everything down in black and white with 
the Russians. Then if they can't find some 
way to misinterpret it, they will observe it.” 

As a result of the agreement, when the 
Russians blocked other means of transpor- 
tation to Berlin, the United States airlift 
brought food to Berlin. Harper added: 
“The air corridors were the ones we worked 
out. That's my contribution to it. I had 
nothing to do with the operation of the air- 
lift itself.” 


HOW HE STOPPED 2 A. M. CALLS FROM SOVIET 
GENERAL 


The Russian representative on the Group 
Control Council was a General Koutzevalor. 
He and General Harper soon became friends. 
Often they would go on hunting and fishing 
trips together, sometimes to the former es- 
tates of Goering and Goebbels. Harper 
had learned Russian and Koutsevaloy, a lin- 
guist, knew English, so they took turns using 
each other's language. 

One of the Russian’s habits, though, al- 
most wrote finis to the friendship. This 
was bis habit of calling General Harper on 
the telephone at 2 or 2:30 a.m. To Koutzev- 
alov it was just the prime of the evening, as 
sounds of music and dancing indicated, 
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The Russian general would ramble on ap- 
parently unmindful that he had aroused 
Harper from sleep. Harper decided he would 
have to do something about it so he told 
Koutszevalevy that if he called again in the 
early hours, Harper would call him at 7 a. m. 
when Koutzevaloy would be asleep. The 
Russian was undeterred with the warning, 
So Harper did call him at 7 a. m. and after 
that the 2 a. m. calls stopped. 

Koutzevalov was recalled to Moscow and 
assigned to a military school 2 weeks before 
General Harper was to go to Moscow for a 
foreign ministers’ conference. Koutzevalov 
had felt he might be disciplined for his 
friendship with General Harper but this 
didn’t occur when he was in Berlin. 

He wrote General Harper an exuberant 
Russian letter noting that the American's 
birthday anniversary (November 9) was on 
the same day as the Red revolution. He 
wished him “good health; the best of success 
in your work; the blessings of happiness, 
freedom and independence of our people.” 

The Russian general had told Harper to 
look him up in Moscow. But a United States 
major friend of Harper's bet him $100 he 
would never see Koutzevalov, The major 
won the bet. 

General Harper was shadowed the whole 
time he was in Moscow and was given the 
“brush of" when he tried to get in contact 
with Koutzevalov. He has heard nothing of 
the Russian general since. 

Harper says, “Russians have no compre- 
hension of democracy as we understand it. 
Although they use the word profusely, to 
them it means communism.” 


It'S THE LITTLE EXTRAS IN LIFE THAT COUNT 


The retiring head of the Air Force Train- 
Ing Command has never sought to be a mar- 
tinet. Hé commented: “If two ways of doing 
work accomplish the same objective, I be- 
lieve in the easiest and happiest way. I have 
never wanted a man to feel as if I'm sitting 
on top of him, waiting for him to make a 
mistake. There is no progress without mis- 
takes.” 

To him, the Air Force is like a fraternity, 
banded together by a feeling of loyalty. It 
isn't money that is the important thing— 
it's position—being held in high respect 
anrong fellowmen. 

Although Harper rates United States air- 
men as the best in the world, he adds, 
“training is hard for many youths today be- 
cause they lack motivation—the strength 
and drive to go through. It may be physical 
but more often it is mental.” He attributes 
this to the uncertainty of the world today; 
also lack of training and discipline in the 
family. 

He told of an airman who complained to 
his commanding officer that he didn’t know 
what he was getting into when he went into 
the Air Force and asked the officer to get me 
out of here.” The officer had taken no action 
about this, when he met the airman several 
days later. The officer asked how the air- 
man was getting along and if he still wanted 
to get out. The airman told him: “I'm stay- 
ing. I took a look at myself in the barber 
shop mirror and I decided I'd be ashamed to 
show my face at home. 

Harper has told his subordinates, “Never 
misrepresent the Air Force or its training; 
know the life of an airman and answer every 
question about it. If you can't answer a 
question, refer it to headquarters.” 

The general's welfare program has been 
based on his theory that it's the little ex- 
tras in life that count.” He says not just the 
airmen but his military family should be 
happy and content in the service. Some of 
the little extras at Scott: Base beautification 
program, wide variety of recreation, includ- 
ing golf course and outdoor swimming pool. 

The retiring boss of the Air Training Com- 
mand advises young men: “Determine what 
your career is going to be. Then do every- 
thing to make the best of it. Every job you 
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are given, do it well. If the little job is well 
accomplished, when the big Job comes along 
it will be well accomplished, too. 

“Little jobs may seem below your dignity 
but that is not the attitude to take to make 
a success of your career, On the stage there 
is a saying; “There are no little parts, only 
little actors,’ It is very true in the military 
today.” 

General Harper who has believed in air 
power ever since the days of Billy Mitchell, 
says aviation’s future is unlimited. Every 
time a barrier is reached, it's conquered.” 
Use of jets, he thinks, will become universal 
for training, fighting, commercial flying. 


Better Housing for America 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad- 
dress which I delivered at the national 
housing conference annual banquet on 
June 8, 1954, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Abongss sy Hon. Hosert H. HUMPHREY AT 

THE NATIONAL HousiNG CONFERENCE AN- 

NUAL BANQUET, June 8, 1954 


Mr. Chairman, friends of the national 
housing conference, I hope you will allow me 
a moment to reminisce before I present to 
you my message for the evening, Ten years 
ago I was preparing myself to run for mayor 
of my city. I had been a professor of politi- 
cal science and was now determined to put 
my theories and teachings into practice. 
One of my first projects in preparing to enter 
practical politics was the study of housing 
needs of our community in the city of Min- 
neapolis. It was in those not-so-long-ago 
early days of my political career that I came 
to know Lee Johnson and the wonderful 
people who today compose the national hous- 
ing conference, There is no hesitation at 
all in my voice as I say that the national 
housing conference more than any other 
single group was responsible for the com- 
munity spirit and growing public acclaim for 
an effective governmental program to meet 
the housing needs of our Nation, 

I consider it a great source of personal sat- 
isfaction that we were not only able to make 
progress in Minneapolis, but that after I 
arrived in the Senate during the 81st Con- 
gress I had the opportunity to cosponsor and 
vote for the Housing Act of 1949, the most 
monumental step forward in the field of 
housing legislation in the history of our 
Nation. 

The Housing Act of 1949 pledged our Na- 
tion to the proposition that every American 
family had a right to a decent home and a 
suitable living environment., The Congress 
declared that the maintenance of high resi- 
dential construction was necessary in order 
to insure continued full employment and 
the steady growth of our national economy 
and our high standard of living. 

Those principles are as applicable today 
as they were in 1949—only more so, 

The Housing Act of 1949 was predicated 
upon estimates of housing needs submitted 
to the Congress. These statistics Indicated 
a need for more than a million and a quarter 
mew homes every year. In spite of short- 
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sighted criticisms of that figure as being im- 
practical and visionary, the building indus- 
try and the local housing authorities with 
the help of the Federal Government built 
1,400,000 new dwelling units for the year 
following the adoption of the 1949 act. This 
was an all-time record and nearly 40 per- 
cent more than the preceding year. 

The entry of the Federal Government into 
the housing industry helped improve hous- 
ing conditions for the American families and 
helped improve economic conditions for the 
American home building industry. The 
home bullding industry was never so suc- 
cessful, never so ströng, and never so profit- 
able as in the year following the adoption 
of the 1949 act. 

Unfortunately, the progress we were mak- 
Ing was interrupted. The Communist at- 
tack upon Korea brought with it American 
rearmament and inflationary pressures 
which compelled our Government to reduce 
the production of homes and to increase 
the production of war plants, planes and 
ammunition. As a result of great controls on 
private housing and budgetary controls on 
public housing, residential bullding was re- 
duced to 1,100,000 unites by 1950. 

This period of housing retrenchment has 
proved to be very costly to the American 
people. It has been costly not only because 
of the fact that millions of Americans re- 
nrain without adequate housing, but it has 
been costly because the period of retrench- 
ment allowed those who lack vision to gain 
strength and mobilize in the Congress. The 
low-cost public housing program was badly 
crippled as a result of budget cutbacks last 
year. This means that when we should have 
produced 1,500,000 or more homes last year, 
we only built 1,100,000 homes. 

Even more serious, however, Is the fact that 
this new low level of construction has been 
accepted by the administration as a reason- 
able goal for our economy. For the admin- 
istration to state as a goal that we want to 
build only 1 million homes next year la indeed 
to be moving backwards. We are being 
asked to be content with a 25-percent decline 
from the construction levels of 4 years ago. 
We are asked to stabilize residential con- 
struction at a low level. 

Such a permanent cutback is not a pro- 
gram for America. It la a program rather 
for the timid, the tired and the short-sighted. 
This is a program of depression. It is a pro- 
gram of unemployment for 300,000 or 400,000 
workers who should be employed in building 
new homes. This ts a program for the per- 
petuation of the housing shortage and for 
maintenance of high prices. 

We have suffered from a revival of know- 
nothingism in this country, and now we have 
a new political philosophy of do-nothingism. 
Let us pray that this is not a prelude to a 
new 1929. Let us never forget that housing 
construction reached a peak in 1925, from 
which it declined unnoticed to the collapse 
of 1929, 

We need some form of parity in residential 
building. It should establish the level of 
production required to provide homes for 
our new families, to replace our slums, to 
maintain full employment in building, and 
to provide for a rising standard of living. 
The national housing conference has just 
completed a study of housing need which 
provides such a measure. That study con- 
cludes that we now need to build 2 million 
homes a year to meet the national objectives 
adopted in 1949. 

Two million new homes are required each 
year to house the American people decently. 
A million homes will be required to accom- 
modate new familles, to permit undoubling. 
and to provide a reasonable vacancy rate. A 
half a milllon new homes are required each 
year to replace dwellings which are destroyed 
or demolished by fire, windstorm, by high- 
way construction, and by public bullding and 
other public actions, 
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But if we were only to bulld 1,500,000 
homes we would never eliminate our pres- 
ently substandard homes. There were 15 
million substandard homes in the Nation in 
1950. Ten million of these must be replaced. 
If we spread the job over a 20-year period we 
would have to replace 500,000 substandard 
homes a year. We can do that job only if 
we are buliding 2 million homes a year. At 
present rates of building, the number of sub- 
standard homes is increasing, not decreas- 
ing. We are losing the battle for better 
housing. 

There is another reason why we need to 
build 2 million homes a year. We need to 
do so to sustain our economic growth. Dur- 
ing the postwar years our production ex- 
Panded rapidly, at a rate of about 5 percent 
each year. This meant that each year we 
Produced from $10 billion to $15 billion more 
than we did in the previous year. In the last 
half century our productivity has increased 
by an average of more than 2 percent per 
year, Residential construction is an impor- 
tant element in this growth. When home 
bullding lags, the economy fails to expand 
&s rapidly as before, and all of us lose. 

In years of rapid economic expansion resl- 
ential construction has accounted for over 
4 percent of our gross national product. In 
1950 it was 4.4 percent. Today it is nearer 
3 percent. This year our economy is not 
expanding. We will not produce an extra 
$10 billion in wealth and income. We will 
be lucky to produce as much as we did last 
Year. That extra production of an expand- 
ing economy could have resulted in the con- 
®truction of a half a million or a million 
additional homes.. If we can continue to ex- 
pand our economy at a steady rate, we can 
build 2 million and more homes a year with- 
Sut spending any more of our income for 
housing than we have in the past. If we 
Tail to do so, we invite economic stagnation 
or worse. 

So much for housing needs. 

The Housing Act of 1949 was a monu- 
mental act of Congress because of its vision 
With regard to the problem of housing. The 
&ct also authorized a slum-clearance and 
Urban-redevelopment program of tremen- 
dous significance to the growth of our Na- 
tion and to the health of our people. 

In the 5 years since the 1949 act was 
Sdopted the program has resulted in the 
Planning of some 2 million projects, of which 
about 60 have actually received Federal loan 
Or grant contracts. 

In projects actually started, less than 
50,000 slum dwellings will be cleared. Dur- 
ing these past 5 years it is estimated that 
500,000 dwellings have been destroyed by 
Other actions, natural and manmade. But 
during the same years 1,500,000 dwellings 
Probably deteriorated to the point where 
they warranted clearance, 

We would have to replace 200,000 dwellings 
Per year just to replace homes when they 

e 100 years old. In short, during these 
5 years we should have cleared from 1 mil- 
lion to 1% million homes just to keep up 
With current obsolescence. We did clear 
50,000. Again we are losing the battle of 
Slum clearance. Slums are accumulating 
much faster than they are being cleared. 

One of the major reasons for this slow 
development of the slum-clearance program, 
und there are many, is the problem of relo- 
Cation. Communities are unwilling and 
Often unable to demolish homes in the midst 
rd & persistent housing shortage. Until 
amilies in slum areas can be relocated in 
decent homes promptly and without hard- 
Ship, the slum-clearance program cannot 
28 Proper volume. Nor can we engage 
n wholesale campaigns of code enforcement, 
Wiendilttation. or what is now called renewal 
1 thout adequate vacant and decent dwell- 
ngs available to the families to be displaced 
and at rents they can afford. 
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Most of the new housing which is being 
built consists of higher priced homes. Even 
the cheapest of the housing currently pro- 
duced sells or rents for prices which are far 
beyond the reach of average families. From 
half to two-thirds of our population cannot 
afford new housing under conventional 
financing with governmental aid. This is 
especially true of those who will be dis- 
placed by any program creating slum condi- 
tions. 

To relocate families now living in slum 
areas we need large supplies of low-rent- 
public housing and even larger supplies of 
new private housing at prices within the 
reach of middle-income families. Thus, slum 
clearance and redevelopment is dependent 
upon the construction of an adequate supply 
of new housing. 

We must, therefore, develop a program 
of home building which will achieve our ma- 
jor purposes: 

1. It must double the present volume of 
residential building. 

2. It must provide new homes for all in- 
come groups, high income, middie income, 
and low income. 

3. It must provide new homes which are 
open to all races and creeds. 

4. There must be assurance that the re- 
quired levels of construction will be main- 
tained for many years, 

The first element in any such program is 
the construction of an adequate volume of 
low-rent-public housing. Only public hous- 
ing can serve the needs of low-income fami- 
lies. The Housing Act of 1948 authorized 
the construction of 810,000 public housing 
units, at a rate of up to 200,000 per year. 
In the last 5 years less than 200,000 public 
housing units have been put under construc- 
tion. The immediate task is the removal of 
appropriation road blocks so that we can 
speed the construction of public housing at 
the rate of 200,000 units a year. 

In addition, I believe that it is clear that 
public housing will fail to achieve its pur- 
poses unless the program is modified in 
certain important respects. 

There must be an end to barren and in- 
stitutional-looking projects. 

There must be a lot of experimentation 
with single homes, smaller projects, and 
better design. 

Much more attention must be given to 
housing for aged couples and single persons. 

Real attempts must be made to mix pub- 
lic and private housing to avoid the creation 
of large unnatural areas of low-income 
families. 

The income limits in public housing 
should be raised to permit continued oc- 
cupancy of families who otherwise would be 
forced to return to slums. 

The second major element in a compre- 
hensive housing program is the development 
of a new system of alds for the middle-in- 
come families. We cannot move forward 
with slum clearance, or rehabilitation, we 
cannot expand housing production, and we 
cannot stabilize building unless we can de- 
velop means for building a very large volume 
of new homes for the 12 million or more 
middle-income families. There incomes sre 
too high for public housing and too low 
for new private housing. There is little evi- 
dence that the private economy has made 
any progress in this field in recent years. 
Almost all of recent construction has served 
higher income families, and the market for 
such families may well be approaching sat- 
uration. 

The middle-income housing bill of 1950 
offered one approach to this problem. Its 
major feature was debated in the Senate 
and narrowly defeated. That bill would have 
established a Government mortgage lending 
institution to make long-term low-interest 
rate loans for cooperative and nonprofit 
housing for middle-income families. Its 
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principles represent a beginning in the 
search for adequate means for housing 
middie-income families, 

But we need a program to provide for all 
families of all incomes in the gap between 
public and private housing. We will prob- 
ably never achieve an adequate volume of 
construction in this field until we are able 
to harness the energies and initiative of not 
only cooperatives and nonprofit organiza- 
tions but also of local public agencies and 
private builders. ; 

What I am suggesting is that we must 
utilize the full resources of public credit 
to assure the construction of middle-income 
housing. We should use private resources 
to the greatest possible extent, but they may 
be unable to fully meet the need. Current 
studies suggest that Government-aided loans 
with interest rates approaching the cost of 
money to the Government may be necessary 
to do the job. If that is so, then we should 
not hesitate to recommend and adopt such 
a program. - 

We need such a program now, to house 
our people and to sustain our enomic growth. 
We need it to assure the construction of 
one-half million or more additional homes 
each year for middle-income families, for 
families relocated by slum clearance and 
other programs, for the millions of veterans 
who haye been unable to acquire homes 
under present systems of aid, and for minor- 
ity group families who are unable to obtain 
new housing today. 

Such a program must produce rental 
housing for those who want and need it, and 
sales housing for those who want and need 
it. It should produce single homes and 
apartments It should utilize private initi- 
ative. It should be organized in such a way 
as to asist In the comprehensive development 
of our metropolitan areas and rural and farm 
communities. 

Finally, it is clear that improvements are 
needed in our systems of aid for higher 
priced homes. Some of these systems have 
tended to serve the few at the expense of the 
consumer. These distortions must be cor- 
rected. These programs have falled to pro- 
vide adequate credit at reasonable rates in 
many rural areas and smaller communities. 
They have resulted in too little protection for 
the homeowner, and inadequate security 
against changes tn jobs and income. They 
have failed to provide an adequate amount 
of rental housing construction, Surely im- 
provements can be devised for our system of 
aids to private housing to further expand 
conventional construction and eliminate 
these past deficiencies. 

In any such enlarged housing program we 
must also face a number of other problems 
which have been neglected in past housing 
legisiation and administration. 

Experience with urban redevelopment has 
demonstrated that many of our central city 
areas are too densely populated for decent 
living. Before these areas can be cleared 
and rebuilt, many of these inhabitants must 
move to suburban areas, where space is 
available for new housing. All too often the 
slums are in central cities and the vacant 
land needed for relocation housing is in the 
suburbs. To solve these problems we need 
metropolitan planning and metropolitan 
housing action We have made a number of 
pious resolves to face this question, during 
the last two generations, but we have done 
littie indeed. 


The whole question of decentralization for 


wipe out whole cities, should we continue to 
build homes in areas which may be 

get for such bombs? Can we not plan 
metropolitan areas for defense and national 
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survival? Again some affirmative national 
policy and progress is long overdue, 

The present financial formula for slum 
clearance appears to be workable as long as 
we are clearing away slums at an experimen- 
tal rate. But if we start to clear slums at a 
rate equal to their annual growth, we will 
assuredly find that local governments cannot 
raise the required matching grants. Our ur- 
ban redevelopment program will require 
some overhauling in this respect If we are 
serious about the eventual elimination of 
slums from American communities. 

Similarly, our communities have not been 
fully able to keep up with the construction 
of streets, water and sewer facilities, and 
other local facilities for new residential areas 
during the postwar period. They have not 
had the resources to meet the school needs 
of these areas. If we are to double housing 
production, we will need a much more ade- 
quate program for the planning and con- 
struction of community facilities to serve 
new residential areas. 

I am happy to note that the housing bill 
now before the Congress provides some funds 
for the advance planning of local public 
works, This program was started more than 
10 years ago, but it has been allowed to lan- 
guish. The administration now contends 
that the program should be reoperied to pro- 
vide a public works reserve as a hedge against 
unemployment. But the amount of public 
works pro; to be planned is only $600 
million, This is about 1 month's supply of 
local public works at the current rate. It 
is not enough to take care of a 10-percent 
decline in public works construction or a 
2-percent decline in construction generally. 
We need a reserve of public works, but not a 
1-month reserve or a 2-month reserve. We 
need a 2-year reserve, and we should have it. 

If we are to embark upon an adequate pro- 
gram of housing, it is clear that we must deal 
with some of these problems of coordination 
and planning. To do that job we should 
have a Department of Housing, with a Secre- 
tary of Housing. The Secretary of Housing 
should be the representative of American 
communities in the Cabinet of the President. 
The bankers are there, industry ls there, the 
farmers are “represented,” labor was there, 
and even the States are represented, but not 
our cities, which account for half of our peo- 
ple. Such action is needed to give housing 
adequate representation and influence in the 
Government of the United States, and to 
achieve the degree of planning and coordina- 
tion needed to serve the public welfare. 

In conclusion, our present housing pro- 
gram is too little and too late. 

We need 2 million homes a year, 
getting half of that amount. 

We need a slum-clearance program that 
clears slums at least as fast as they are cre- 
ated. Our present program is clearing them 
at about a tenth of the rate at which they 
are expanding. 

We need housing for families of every in- 
come group. Our present program serves 
only about the upper Income third. 

We need a lot of community facilities, a 
2-year shelf of public works. We have a 
shortage and a 1-month shelf. 

In short, we have a 5ö0- percent program in 
housing volume, a 10-percent program in 
slum clearance, a 30-percent program in 
housing for all income groups, and a 5-per- 
cent program in community facilities. 

In all of these flelds we should have 100- 
percent programs, programs large enough 
and complete enough to utilize the skills 
and resources of the American people. 
Large enough and complete enough to build 
& decent home in a suitable living environ- 
ment for every American family. 

That, ladies, and gentlemen, is my hous- 
ing program for the American people, 

Thank you. 


We are 
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VA Figures Show Few Chiseling United 
States on Hospital Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
for the Recor an article which appeared 
in the Buffalo Evening News of Thurs- 
day, June 24, 1954. I want to call atten- 
tion to the House that this is not a 
handout from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion but is the impartial digging out of 
facts and figures on the part of a dili- 
gent reporter who, I believe, has set the 
record straight. The article follows: 

VA Ficvres Snow Few CHISELING UNITED 

STATES ON HOSPITAL CARE 


WASHINGTON, June 24.— re just aren't 
many war veterans chiseling the Government 
out of free hospitalization they should be 
paying for. 

This conclusion could be drawn from fig- 
ures made public today by the Veterans’ 
Administration after 6 months’ experience 
with new stringent regulations that require 
vets to provide detailed information on their 
financial status when they apply for free 
hospital care. 

Last November 4, after controversy over 
charges that hundreds—perhaps thousands— 
of veterans with non-service-connected ills 
had been gouging the Government by lying 
about their inability to pay for private hos- 
pitalization, the VA began asking this type 
of prospective patients five key questions, to 
back up the regular requirement of a state- 
ment that they lack financial resources. 

NO SIGNIFICANT IMPACT 


They were asked to swear to the value of 
all real and personnel property, amount of 
cash and ready assets, mortgage indebted- 
ness, if any, average monthly expenditures, 
and average monthly income. 

Then they were reminded of the possible 
consequences if their sworn statements 
turned out to be untrue: 

1, Forfeiture of all future veterans bene- 
fits. 

2. Criminal prosecution for perjury. 

3. Civil suit by the Government to recover 
the cost of the free hospital care. 

After 6 months of experience with this 
procedure, the Veterans’ Administration 
said: “It has had no significant impact on 
applications or admission rates.” 

VA said it had received 218,426 applica- 
tions from vets with non-service-connected 
ailments for free hospitalization between 
November 1, 1953, and April 30, 1954. 

Only 388 applicants refused to fill out the 
financial statements and were refused hos- 
pitalization VA said. 


JURY THROWS OUT FIRST CASE 


Another 88 who had filled out financial 
statements voluntarily decided after doing 
so that they should not accept free VA hus- 
pital care, 

The remaining 217,950 filled out the state- 
ments under oath, were found to be quali- 
fied and are either hospitalized now or are 
awaiting their turn for an empty bed, VA 
said. 

Subsequently, more thorough Investiga- 
tion turned up about 20 cases during the 
6-month period which were sent to the Jus- 
tice Department for possible legal action, 

A Justice Department spokesman said one 
of these had been presented to a grand jury, 
which no billed” the veteran. Three others 
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now are In the hands of United States attor- 

neys for presentation to grand juries, and 

the rest are under study in the Department, 
APPLICATION LIST DIPS 


To substantiate its contention that the 
new regulations had no significant impact 
on applications or admissions, VA made these 
points: 

1. Total applications for hospitalization 
during the 6 months ended April 30 were 
461,494, compared with 466,967 in the same 
period a year earlier. These figures include 
both non-service-connected and service-con- 
nected cases. VA maintains no regular sta- 
tistical breakdown between the two types. 

2. The average daily patient load in VA 
hospitals during April was 112,121. Await- 
ing admission were 20,750 qualified appli- 
cants, all with non-service-connected atl- 
ments. VA had 120,000 beds, not all of which 
were staffed. 

MEDICAL GROUP PLEASED 

A year ago, when VA had 118,725 beds— 
some of them not in operation because of 
staff shortages—the patient load was 98,788 
and the qualified waiting list 21,000. Two 

ago the patient load numbered 97,000 
and the waiting list 22,879, 

The American Medical Association, which 
has expressed concern about a. continued 
polley of providing free hospitalization for 
veterans, expressed gratification at the VA's 
experience with its new administrative 
policy. 

“This indicates that the veterans, when 
they know what the facts are, don't ask for 
free hospitalization to which they're not en- 
titled,” a spokesman said. “The American 
people are honest and our veterans obviously 
are just as honest as the rest of the popu- 
lation, it not more so.“ 


The 50-50 Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, no group has a more imme- 
diate interest in the maintenance of an 
adequate American merchant marine 
than the mariners who “go down to the 
sea” in our United States-flag ships. 

Their reaction to proposed legislation 
affecting the future of American ship- 
ping is deserving of and receives thor- 
ough consideration by the Congress and 
its various committees, 

I ask unanimous consent therefore to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Seafarers Log, official organ of 
the Seafarers International Union, At- 
lantic and Gulf District, AFL, of June 
25, 1954. 

It is entitled “Constant Vigilance: 
The Permanent 50-50 Bill,” and empha- 
sizes the union's espousal of the 50-50 
principle on all seven occasions in re- 
cent years, when this provision has been 
added to foreign assistance and military 
aid bills. 

“It would be hard to overestimate the 
importance of 50-50 to United States 
shipping and to the livelihood of sea- 
farers,”" the editorial declares. 

Together with the members of the 
Seafarers International Union, I sin- 
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cerely trust that the permanent 50-50 
bill will be enacted into law. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Constant VIGILANCE: THE PERMANENT 
50-50 Bri 

Seven times in the past few years, ever 
since the first Marshall plan bill was pro- 
posed, the SIU has been in the thick of the 
fight for the 50-50 principle. Each year, a 
new battle has been fought on this issue in 
Congress and each time the 50-50 principle 
has been preserved in the fact of the flercest 
kind of opposition. The result has been 
that-United States ships have carried, each 
year, 50 percent of all Government-financed 
c 


If, at any time during these years, a 50-50 
amendment had been defeated it would most 
probably have been the death of the princi- 
ple. But now, for the first time, there is a 
good chance that the United States will 
adopt the 50-50 idea as a permanent part of 
this Nation's maritime policy. A bill to that 
effect has already been passed by the United 
States Senate. It remains for the House of 
Representatives to act favorably on the 
Measure and to send it to the President for 
signature into law. 

It would be hard to overestimate the im- 
portance of 50-50 to United States shipping 
and to the livelihood of seafarers. The con- 
stant vigilance of the union on this score, 
through the years, has paid off in the past 
and will do so in the future. 


Guided Missile Warfare Would Be Global 
Suicide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rro- 
OR», I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Guided Missile Warfare Would 
Be Global Suicide,” which appeared in 
the June 8, 1954, issue of the Park City 
Daily News, of Bowling Green, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Gum Missie Warranr WouLp BE GLOBAL 
Svicwe 

‘When the first atom bombs were dropped 
near the close of World War II, mankind was 
stunned. But amid the shock and clamor, 
& few voices were heard pointing out that 
this was not, in the technical sense, really a 
new weapon. It was just a big bomb, albeit 
a staggering one. 

Guided missiles, said these voices, were 
Something else. Rocket or jet propelled mis- 
Biles hurtling at supersonic speeds between 
Continents were a genuinely new invention, 
They promised, in theory at least, a striking 
N no conceivable piloted alr force could 


Neither we nor the Soviet Union have been 
-idle on either the A- and H-bomb fronts or 
in the guided missile field. The recent series 
Of United States tests in mid-Pacific brought 
American development of the H-bomb to 
frightening pitch. We know, too, that the 
have exploded an H-bomb device. 

Yet, horrifying as the prospect is that 
these developments offer, the real possibility 
Of intercontinental warfare featuring guided 
missiles with atomic or hydrogen warheads 
is even worse. And, according to a recent 
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report by the columnists Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop, that possibility has been greatly en- 
hanced, 

They contend that the advance in H-bomb 
techniques, involving a much wider area of 
central target destruction, brings much closer 
the day of effective devastation by intercon- 
tinental rockets. The principal difficulty up 
to now has been their probable inaccuracy, 
since with only atomic warheads the total 
destruction area would be much smaller and 
the likelihood of missing targets far greater. 

Whether or not it is true, as contended, 
that the Russians have made substantial 
progress in guided milles, we can all under- 
stand the intense necessity for keeping up 
in this field ourselves. There can be no 
comfort in an H-bomb stockpile if the Soviet 
Union should one day gain the capacity to 
destroy our cities without sending a plane 
aloft. 

The meaning of intercontinental war with 
H-bomb rockets is almost beyond compre- 
hension, We are told by our experts we 
could not stop more than 30 percent of the 
enemy's giant bombers in raids delivering 
the nuclear bombs. Our chances of inter- 
cepting missiles traveling at supersonic speed 
are belie~ed far smaller. 

Since such missiles might be launched from 
relatively small sites, we might find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to attack the rocket 
launchers at their source and thus snuff out 
the enemy assault. If an enemy had marked 
superiority in rocket weapons, the devasta- 
tion visited upon us might be so tremendous 
we could never get our plan of massive re- 
tallation founded on bomb-delivering con- 
ventional aircraft into operation. 

Our course Is clear. We must have equality 
or superiority in guided missiles. We must 
let the Soviet Union know, in a general way, 
what we have. For we do not want them 
blundering into a campaign of mutual anni- 
hilation through ignorance of our power to 
strike back. 

The power of hydrogen explosives combined 
with the ability to lift that force across the 
oceans to unseen targets represents just 
about the ultimate in warfare. We and all 
our friends must do all we can to make the 
whole world understand—including the Com- 
munists—the insane futility of the global 
suicide this portends. 


A Glorious Fourth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
should like to include an editorial from 
my hometown newspaper, the Blue- 
field Daily Telegraph, of Bluefield, W. 
Va., for June 30, 1954. This very fine 
editorial entitled “A Glorious Fourth,” 
follows: 

To Americans today, the Fourth of July 
should be an occasion for rededication to the 
spirit that created this Nation. Whether it 
is that is open to some question. Certainly, 
it is not easy to strike so deep a note in a 
nation of 160 million people with any fes- 
tival, any celebration. 

Who would say that this holiday, formerly 
the favorite national holiday of the Ameri- 
can people, has come close to it in recent 
years? 

The attitude of the Américan people was 
different in former years—and the difference 
is reflected in the casual manner in which 
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this day is referred to compared to the florid 
forensics of earlier times. The most com- 
mon appellation is “the Fourth of July.” 
Occasionally it is referred to as “Independ- 
ence Day.” 

But in an earlier generation, Americans 
who were not ashamed to flaunt their love 
of country and their pride in the rising young 
Republic, laced their name for it with rap- 
ture. For them it was “the glorious 
Fourth.” 

Why glorious? A generation that rarely 
speaks of glory must ask first of all what 
the founders of the United States meant by 
the word. The answer is clear: The Fourth 
of July was sacred to the freedom won with 
the blood of patriots in the War of the Rev- 
olution, It stood for the steady wisdom of 
statesmen, the unbounded courage of 
soldiers, the endless sacrifices of plain men 
and women. It stood for the triumph of 
the ideals set forth in ringing terms in the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Americans still hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are born free and 
equal, that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these rights are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, and that to insure these 
rights governments were instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. But we have lost 
something of the almost ecstatic faith that 
was once American. 

That is a good thing for Americans to 
think about on Fourth of July, 1954. True, 
our ideals have been perverted in many 
countries and used to enslave men instead of 
make them free. But the passionate con- 
viction of the dignity of man and his right 
to liberty is still alive. The most power- 
ful despotism in history cannot stop it 
forever—perhaps not for long. If Ameri- 
cans hold true to that faith and the cause 
of freedom this too will be a glorious Fourth. 


The Forgotten Majority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Standard-Times, New Bedford, 
Mass., of June 28, 1954: 

THE Forcorren MAJORITY 

The Agriculture Committee of the House 
of Representatives, after several hours of 
closed debate, has approved a measure which 
would extend for another year the high, rigid 
price supports on six basic crops. The vote 
was 26 to 2 in favor of continuing to support, 
at 90 percent of parity, the so-called basic 
crops of corn, cotton, wheat, rice, peanuts, 
and tobacco. 

Parity is a Federal standard designed to 
give farmers a fair return on their products 
in relation to the costs of the goods they 
must buy. 

Representative Cirrrorp R. Horx. Republi- 
can, of Kansas, committee chairman, said 
the measure was “the best possible bill that 
could be secured at this time.” The obvious 
question which comes to mind is, “The best 
possible bill” from whose point of view? 

Certainly it is not the best possible bill 
in the view of the President or the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. President Eisenhower 
has opposed strongly rigid price supports; 
he has made it clear he seeks a more flexible 
system to obtain production adjustments 
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that will eliminate the present costly sur- 
plus situation. Specifically, he has asked 
for a sliding-scale program, ranging be- 
tween 75 and 90 percent of parity, and Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson has indicated 
consistently hls approval of this method of 
approach, 

Certainly, it is not the best possible bill 
from the standpoint of the consumer. Rigid 
artificial supports hold up the prices he 
must pay for food, regardless of whether de- 
mand decreases, supply increases. and his 
purchasing power goes up or down. Rigid 
supports foster an economic vacuum, in 
which protected products and their prices 
bear no relationship to any other aspect of 
American economy. They encourage over- 
production, eliminate the healthy competi- 
tion of free enterprise and, as in the in- 
stances of butter and eggs, fill Government 
warehouses with unused foodstuffs priced so 
high no one will buy them. 

The American public would be proportion- 
ately healthier if it had eaten the eggs and 
butter the Government now holds in stor- 
age. Fully as important, the American 
economy would be healtheir. 

The people who pay the bill for this arti- 
ficial farm price structure will disagree with 
Congressman Horx. Taxpayers know it 
would be pleasant for businesses If all could 
be subsidized so they would make money 
whether or not anyone bought their prod- 
ucts; but it would wreck the national econ- 
omy. 

Apart from those who derive thelr income 
from production of the six basic crops, and 
apart from those Members of Congress who 
hope farm-belt ballots will return them to 
office in November—who else thinks this is 
the best possible bill? 


Fourth National Academy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Fourth National Academy,” 
which appeared in the June 22, 1954, 
issue of the Owensboro Messenger, of 
Owensboro, Ky. 

The editorial is as follows: 

FourtH NATIONAL ACADEMY 


The Foreign Service, often called the first 
line of defense, will get its own academy for 
the education and training of its Foreign 
Service officers, though it won't be under one 
roof like the military academies at West 
Point, Annapolis, and the new Air Force 
school. Instead, Foreign Service “cadets” 
will be drawn from students who finish their 
second college year, but their schooling will 
be at the country's expense as juniors and 
seniors. 

This recommendation, to bring new blood 
into the Foreign Service by providing 470 
training scholarships for upper classmen who 
will immediately pass into the Foreign Serv- 
ice after passing their examinations, is the 
most radical change proposed by a commit- 
tee headed by Dr. Henry W. Wriston, presi- 
dent of Brown University, for the recom- 
mendation of the State Department and 
the Foreign Service of the United States. 

The pian also envisages the integration of 
some 1,300 Foreign Service officers with 1,440 
State Department officials and 1,200 members 
of the Foreign Service staff corps into an 
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expanded Foreign Service and revitalizing it 
through training at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute, much as the War College keeps the 
military abreast of the latest developments 
in strategy, tactics, and weapons. The plan 
should encourage better talent to come into 
the Foreign Service, increase its prestige, and 
develop national sentiment by nationwide 
recruitment. 


Tomorrow’s Millionaires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, Sally 
Ann Putnam, of 5606 Collins Lane, Fort 
Smith, Ark., 14-year-old daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ed Putnam, is one of the 
brightest young people in our State. 
Here is the graduation address which 
she gave at the graduation exercises of 
her ninth-grade class, May 28, 1954. To 
me it is an inspiring example of the 
Christian outlook; and, coming from one 
so young is certainly a challenge to us 
all. We are proud of Sally Ann and her 
classmates. We hear so much of ju- 
venile delinquency that this thoughtful 
address comes like a breath of fresh air. 
Our young people are still all right. 

The address follows: 

‘Tomorrow's MILLIONAIRES 
(By Selly Ann Putnam) 


Ours Is a land of 160 million people, bound 
together in the adventure of living. em- 
barked upon the exploration of the future, 
bound together by a love of freedom. This 
is a world of enterprise where the imagined 
better living is never impossible of attain- 
ment. 

When the Founding Fathers established 
our Nation, they searched the records of the 
ages to discover what kind of world men 
had hoped, dreamed, and lived for through 
centuries. This discovery still lives in seven 
immortal words: Life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

If we live the life I shall tell you about it 
will bring liberty and happiness. 

By conscious thought, direction, emotion, 
and training one can improve his whole 
reaction to life. Thoughts and emotions 
that are good to live with can be selected 
just as conscientiously and deliberately as 
old china is gathered, or quaint foreign sil- 
ver, or oriental rugs, or delightful books, or 
precious jewels. 

One can conscientiously select and choose 
the thoughts with which he will live, and 
which are going to determie the color he 
presents to the world and to himself. One 
cannot altogether determine what shall he 
put in his mind in the course of a day, but 
it is part of every person's business in life 
to determine what shall stay in his mind, 
and to decide that only that shall stay which 
makes his life advance definitely to some- 
thing larger and finer. 

Everyone has a kingdom. Your kingdom is 
your inner being, the kingdom of mind and 
soul. To build this kingdom of life in- 
volves finished thinking, asking questions, 
pressing past the easy stopping places. It 
involves thinking the entire length of the 
line from end to end. It includes hind- 
sight, foresight, and insight. To direct life 
in this way is to direct it creatively. 

Life offers no greater pleasure than that 
of surmountng difficulties, passing from one 
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step of success to another, forming new 
wishes and seeing them gratified. He that 
labors in any great or laudable undertaking 
has his fatigue supported by hope, and after- 
ward rewarded by joy. 

There are usually two things which every 
Individual wants out of life. He wants to 
feel satisfaction with life as an experience 
with himself as a personality.” 

He also wants success: Most people think 
of success as the achievement of reaching the 
top of the business world, or the top of some 
other field of work and making a large sum 
of money, but what is success? To develop 
the soul in greatness; that is success. To 
build up a personality of value, a person- 
ality that is brave, pure, true, beautiful, and 
strong; that is success. To choose the high- 
est for one's aim, and be true to the great 
aspiration through all the stress and strain 
of life; that is success. An ambition that 
is never satisfied with what has already been 
attained but strives on for a still greater 
fulfillment of life; that is success. 

What? You've already lost interest? 
Griping about what a hard life you've had? 
You can't see anything but fallures on the 
road ahead? 

Listen. Another sign of success Is to learn 
to laugh. A good laugh Is better than medi- 
cine. Attend to your own business; few peo- 
ple can do that well. Say kind things; no- 
body ever resents them. Avoid hasty re- 
marks; they cause much of the world's 
troubles. Stop grumbling; see some good in 
the world and keep the bad to yourself. 
Hide aches with a smile; nobody is much in- 
terested anyway. Learn to laugh; it pays. 

So count your assets. How will you live 
your life today? If you have a clear con- 
science and are healthy; if you have three 
good and true friends and a happy home, ff 
your heart has kept its youth and your 
soul its honesty—then you are one of to- 
morrow’s millionaires. 


Winthrop Children Participate in Salk 
Polio Trials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following splendid editorial from the 
Winthrop Transcript, Winthrop, Mass., 
June 24, 1954: 

A RICHLY DESERVED TRIBUTE 

We noted with no little pleasure this week 
that the 680 Winthrop children who par- 
ticipated in the recent Salk polio trials are 
to be treated next week at parties in their 
respective grammar schools. 

Not that an ice cream and cake treat 
comes anywhere nearly adequately rewarding 
these tots for the part they played in the 
test of the new serum, but it is at least some 
recognition of the fact that they willingly 
offered themselves in this necessary and, per- 
haps, momentous test. 

True, there was no risk involved since the 
vaccine was thoroughly tested for its safety, 
but undoubtedly many participants and 
their parents undertook the tests with some 
mental reservations, And how many of us, 
even adults, relish an injection, even of the 
simplest sort? 

This fact alone should win for the 689 
test volunteers a sincere vote of thanks from 
each and every one of us. 
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And should these Salk vaccine trial unlock 
the door to the eventual cure of poliomye- 
litis, the entire world and all generations to 
Tollow will have just cause to yenerate the 
names of this brave little army of volunteers. 


Embattled Farm Prices 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted by 
unanimous consent, I wish to extend my 
remarks and insert into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the following article which 
appeared in the June 14, 1954, edition 
of the Freeman entitled “Embattled 
Farm Prices“: 

The Federal Government Is supporting 
Prices of basic farm commodities at 90 per- 
cent of parity to help win the war. What 
war? Why, World War II against the Axis 
Powers, of course—Germany, Japan, Italy. 
The idea is—to use a phrase popular when 
hostilities started—that “food will win the 
War and write the peace.” Therefore, we 
must have lots of food; to do that, we must 
Ruarantee high Government price supports 
in order to encourage production. 

Do you think World War U is over? Do 
you think Soviet Russia is no longer an ally 
and Japan, Italy, and West Germany no 
longer enemies? Have the soldiers of that 
War come home, gone to school, married, 
had children? Well, maybe so, But the 
war goes on for the congressional farm bloc. 
It is fought in every little Washington fox- 
hole; legalistic blood flows copiously as the 
heroes march relentlessly out of the cloak- 
rooms. It is an endless war, a desired war, 
a war which holds up the price of food. 

This is no exaggeration. It is part of the 
historical record. We did not get Govern- 
ment price supports at 90 percent of parity 
until we entered the war, and those supports 
Were expected to go off soon after the war 
ended. 

The parity concept was first employed in 
the Second Agricultural Act (1938) as an aid 
to agriculture somewhat similar to the un- 
*mployment-insurance device used for urban 
workers. But the support, varying with 
diferent crops, was well under 90 percent. 
Then came World War II and the Anti- 
inflation Act of 1942. 

A bitter battle developed in Congress over 
this act. Farm bloc representatives wanted 
to get the cost of larm Jabor included in 
the computation of parity prices, a move 
which would have meant higher price ceil- 
ings. The Roosevelt administration fought 
this agrarian drive. At the showdown a 
Compromise was effected—the farm bloc 
Withdrew its cost of labor agitation and 
the administration agreed to boost the price- 
Support level to 90 percent. The bill point- 
ediy stated such rigid high supports were 

continue until only 2 years after the 
end of the war. 

High, rigid support levels should have ex- 
Pp December 31, 1948. But they didn't. 
Instead, Congress passed the Agricultural 
Act of 1948 which continued the 90 percent 
Support level on basic crops until June 30, 
1950. After that, said Congress, we'll put 

& sliding scale of supports—when our 
Supplies are small, we'll raise the supports; 
When our supplies are excessive, we'll lower 
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the supports. The scale was from 60 to 90 
percent of parity. 

Next came the Agricultural Act of 1949. 
That kept the 90 percent of support level 
but provided that, in 1952, the sliding scale 
would go into effect—from 75 to 90 percent 
of parity, not 60 to 90 percent as in the 1948 
act. This 1949 measure included the cost 
of labor in computing parity—that precise 
point on which the farm bloc had compro- 
mised in order to get 90 percent of parity 
supports back in the early World War II days. 

At the start of 1952 former President Tru- 
man, who knew an election year when he was 
in one, came out for repeal of the sliding 
scale provision. And, in July, he received 
and signed a bill which again pushed back 
the year for introduction of the sliding sup- 
port scale—until 1955. He rejoiced over the 
maintenance of the 90 percent support level, 
saying it “should help greatly to assure 
high farm production.” It did, devastat- 
ingly. 

The results are appalling. Raw materials 
pile up, unconverted into finished goods. 
Storage costs to the Government mount 
daily. Prices remain high. There is enough 
wheat piled up under Government price sup- 
ports to provide the average American family 
with 1,000 lonves of bread; there is enough 
corn to provide 4 months’ supply of pork 
and pork products; there is enough cotton to 
make 88 shirts or 72 housedresses for each 
family. And, in order to maintain the pro- 
gram, the farmer is restricted in the amount 
of land he can plant to such crops as wheat 
and corn. 

Throughout this sorry history one fact is 
clear: Congress has acknowledged the prin- 
ciple of sliding scale support prices, but in- 
variably put off the day they should go into 
effect—frst to 1950, then to 1952, and finally 
to 1955. Thus there has been a kind of 
academic recognition of the fact that World 
War II is over, but a resolute reluctance 
to take off the uniform. 


Rescissions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following table 
showing rescissions effected to date in 
connection with appropriation bills for 
the fiscal year 1955 in the amount of 
$1,057,100,000. 

This table is, of course, supplemental 
to the table appearing on page 8945 of 
the Recorp showing reductions in ap- 
propriations in the amount of $1,465,- 
780,812: 


Defense: 
Procurement and produc- 


Rescissions, 1955 bills 


Total stock funds 550, 000, 000 


Total defense 1, 050, 000, 000 
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Resctsstons, 1955 bdills—Continued 
Independent offices: 
Housing and Home Finance 


Agency, defense housing. $4, 500, 000 
Veterans’ Administration: 
Soldiers’ and sailors’ civil 
ot en Se ae ye 500, 000 
Vocational rehabilitation 
revolving fund 400, 000 
Total Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration........ 900, 000 
Total independent of- 
8 aie 5, 400, 000 
Interior: 
Bureau of Reclamation, con- 
struction and rehabilita- 
tion, Missouri Basin proj- 
ect, Missouri diversion 
T TR E EP TES SS 1, 700, 000 
e 1. 057, 100, 000 


A Progress Report on Spanish-American 
Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following report 
by our Ambassador to Spain, the Honor- 
able James Clement Dunn, that appeared 
in the Department of State Bulletin of 
June 21, 1954. 

I believe it gives an accurate summa- 
tion of facts concerning Spanish-Ameri- 
can cooperation: 

A PROGRESS Rerort on SPaANIsnh-AMERICAN 
COOPERATION 
(By James Clement Dunn, Ambassador to 
Spain *) 

One year ago, shortly after my arrival in 
Spain as Ambassador, I had the pleasure of 
being with you here in this industrial and 
shipping metropolis of Spain, the beautiful 
city of Barcelona, and had the privilege of 
addressing this unique and outstanding or- 
ganization, the American Chambcr of Com- 
merce in Spain? 

Since then, I have learned from personal 
observation a great deal concerning your 
constructive activities, not only here in 
Barcelona, but also in Madrid, Seville, Bilboa, 
and Valencia. 

It is a source of satisfaction to me as an 
American that, among approximately 4,000 
members, 90 percent are Spaniards, and I am 
honored as an American that so many im- 
portant Spanish businessmen participate in 
the American Chamber of Commerce in 
Spain. 

I also should like particularly to compli- 
ment the American Chamber of Commerce 
in Spain on its excellent publication, Span- 
ish-American Trade, which, with its hand- 
some color photographs and its many 
informative articles in both Spanish and 
English, is a thoroughly worthwhile maga- 
zine devoted to international commerce. 

When I spoke with you last year, the Gov- 
ernments of Spain and the United States 
were still engaged in negotiations with re- 
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gard to the establishment of a new relation- 
ship between each other. On September 26 
were signed the military and economic 
ments betwen Spain and the United States.“ 
and since then we are embarked on a path 
of joint cooperation mutually desired by 
both countries. Among the lasting effects 
of these agreements of direct interest to 
the American Chamber of Commerce is the 
path they open for greater association be- 
tween the Spanish and American people and 
the possibility of increased trade and closer 
business relations. 
ALLOCATIONS UNDER ECONOMIC PROGRAM 

From time to time during the past months, 
I have taken advantage of opportunities 
such as this one tonight, to make a brief 
progress report on the work that has been 
accomplished in the carrying out of this new 
relationship between Spain and the United 
States. I am gratified to be able to state to 
you that we are moving steadily ahead in 
both the economic and military programs. 

A short time ago it was announced that 
the final determination of the broad cate- 
gortes recommended to the United States 
Foreign Operations Administration for allo- 
cation of funds under the economic program 
had been completed, These recommenda- 
tions have had constantly in mind the ob- 
jective on the part of both the Spanish and 
United States authorities involved of accom- 
plishing the greatest good for all of Spain 


and its people. 

The funds devoted to economic aid total- 
ing $85 million will be devoted to financing 
imports into Spain of a multitude of things 
that are regarded as of primary importance 
to the overall economic development of the 
country, as well as to the provision of techni- 
cal assistance in various forms. It is hoped 
that this technical assistance will not only 
provide an exchange of knowledge in scien- 
tific, technical, and industrial methods and 
techniques that will have an immediate and 
favorable impact on the economy, but will 
provide a sound basis for the long-range con- 
tinuing economic development of the 
country. 

Perhaps I can give you a better under- 
standing of how this year’s $85 million will 
be used if I try to give you a general picture 
of what these funds are intended to accom- 
plish in the various segments of the Spanish 
economy to which they will be devoted. 

For instance, the largest single general 
category of expenditures will be industrial 
raw materials. Almost $31 million will go 
to finance imports of such vitally needed 
materiais as nonferrous metals, cotton, steel 
products, ferrous scrap, crude rubber, sulfur, 
etc. Increased production is the key to lower 
prices and higher living standards, and all of 
these raw materials, together with others 
that Spain will be providing from her own 
resources, will go into Spanish industrial 
Production. 

Agricultural production is likewise ex- 
pected to benefit from the program, and 
about 33% million has already been pro- 
gramed for agricultural machinery and 
equipment of various kinds. These imports 
will include: machinery for land reclama- 
tion and Irrigation projects and certain well- 
drilling equipment; tractors, and other land 
tillage and harvesting machinery for the 
farmer; as well as some equipment in con- 
nection with reforestation programs. 

The importance of providing a larger and a 
steadier supply of electric power to Spanish 
industry and Spanish homes is apparent to 
all. Approximately $1214 million will be 
devoted to this purpose. Five million dollars 
of this amount will provide equipment and 
materials urgently needed to get certain 
existing powerplants or power installations 
now being constructed into full production 
at the earliest moment. The balance of ap- 
proximately $71, million is to be devoted to 
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the financing of certain completely modern 
thermal powerplants in key locations in 
Spain. 

The Spanish railroads are to receive ap- 
proximately $11 million. This program of 
rehabilitation and modernization will pro- 
vide a wide range of material and equipment 
and should be of great benefit to those por- 
tions of the transportation system to which 
it is applied. 

The steel industry, the products of which 
play so important a role in any economy, is 
to receive aprpoximately $8 million, about 
half of which will go toward increasing pro- 
duction of steel products, largely sheet steel 
and tinplate, to both of which categories 
Spain now has to devote substantial amounts 
of her foreign exchange earnings. 

Spanish coal mines are to be assisted in 
their program of modernization by the pro- 
vision $2 to $244 million for urgently needed 
equipment. It is expected that this invest- 
ment will result in a sufficient increase in 
coal production to more than pay for itself 
in a very short time by reducing the necessity 
for coal imports. 

The Spanish highway program, and the 
extensive hydraulic works programs, so es- 
sential to Spain’s water supply and irrigation 
plans, will together receive about $5 million 
in heavy construction equipment. 

The cement Industry is another essential 
element in the economy and will receive ap- 
proximately $4 million. About half of this 
sum will be devoted to the provision of 
machinery and equipment to increase the 
efficiency and production of existing Spanish 
cement plants, and the balance will provide 
a new plant of the most modern design. 

Various factories important to the defense 
of Spain, as well as to the civilian economy, 
will be provided with machine tools to the 
amount of $1 million; and Spain's civil air 
transport will be assisted in its plans for safe 
and efficient service by imports of about 
three-fourths of a million dollars in ground 
control equipment, 

It is expected that the first phase of an 
intensive program of technical assistance 
will require about $1 million of this year’s 
funds. 

OFFSHORE PROCUREMENT 

Besides the above program of direct aid 
under immediate consideration, there is also 
the opportunity now being developed for 
Spain to participate to an increasing degree 
in the offshore-procurement program. This 
program, generally speaking, is designed to 
assist the economies of friendly Western na- 
tions by allowing them to participate in sup- 
plying various items for military use in the 
defense of Western Europe. Contracts nego- 
tiated under this program are to be paid for 
in dollars and in this way will benefit Spain's 
foreign-exchange situation as well as in- 
crease ita industrial potential to the extent 
that Spain participates in the program. 

A Spanish firm obtained last year 1 con- 
tract in the amount of $2.8 million, and 
there are now under active consideration 
bids of other Spanish concerns for further 
contracts totaling a considerably larger 
amount. For instance, already, according 
to recent news from the United States mili- 
tary headquarters in Germany, Spain is 
about to receive an additional contract for 
nearly $2 million worth of munitions. 

Incidentally, in line with this same pro- 
gram, Spain has furnished the American 
Army Quartermaster Corps during recent 
months fresh fruit and vegetables worth 
nearly 6500,000. Such a hopeful start gives 
us a reasonable expectation that Spain will 
continue an increasingly successful partici- 
pation in this important economic develop- 
ment. ê 

Cooperation between Spain and the United 
States does not stop with the fulfillment of 
these commitments. Recently, the 2 Gov- 
ernments arrived at an understanding where- 
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by Spain would be able to obtain approxi- 
mately 300,000 tons of wheat, to be paid for 
in pesetas, which in turn would be spent in 
Spain by the United States Government to 
defray part of the cost of base construction 
and other United States expenses in Spain. 

Of the greatest interest, however, is the 
matter of trade. I honestly belleve that 
there is no part of United States foreign 
economic policy which has been given such 
painstaking study during the past year as 
that of trade. A month ago an important 
trade mission interested primarily in agri- 
cultural commodities visited Spain for 4 
days, examining carefully different phases of 
United States-Spanish trade. They were 
cordially recelved by the Spanish Govern- 
ment and by the businessmen they met in 
Spain, both in Madrid and here in Barcelona. 
This trade mission left no doubt about the 
importance the United States attaches to the 
need for the United States to increase its im- 
ports as well as its exports, This emphasis 
on thelr part is in complete harmony with 
President Eisenhower's message to Congress 
on this subject delivered on March 30.“ in 
which he not only stated that it was in 
the national interest to obtain the highest 
level of trade as well as the most efficient use 
of capital and resources, but recommended 
to the Congress that it enact legislation 
which would renew the Trade Agreements 
Act and allow for further reduction of tariffs 
pursuant to negotiations; that customs sim- 
plification legislation be enacted; that the 
present Buy American laws be modified; 
and that other steps be taken to make it 
easier for the United States to import. 
Moreover, the President just last week, in his 
proclamation of World Trade Week, declared 
that “the growth and prosperity of the na- 
tions of the free world depend to a signifi- 
cant degree upon the continued expansion 
of the exchange of their goods and services 
in world markets.“ “ 


EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


A most useful byproduct of the new re- 
lationship between Spain and the United 
States is the exchange of visits by leaders in 
the fields of both commerce and defense. 
Recently the Minister of Commerce, Don 
Manuel Arburua, that very able and dis- 
tinguished gentleman who is with us here 
tonight and who has had a long and fruitful 
association with this Chamber, made a mast 
successful visit to Washington as well as a 
tour of business and industrial centers 
throughout the United States. I am sure 
that the associations he formed there will 
contribute substantially toward the develop- 
ment of trade prospects for both Spain and 
the United States. 

Likewise, the Minister of Air, Gen. Gon- 
zalez Gallarza, has just had a most useful 
official visit which included conversations 
with his American military colleagues as well 
as an inspection of important American mili- 
tary sites. 

We look forward this fall to the visit of 
the Minister of Agriculture, Don Rafael Ca- 
vestany, In connection with our important 
mutual interest in the fleld of agriculture. 
Just as it has been most helpful for prom- 
inent Americans to come here and learn at 
first hand about Spain, so ts it to our mutual 
advantage that distingulshed Spanish leaders 
should exchange views at first hand in Wash- 
ington and become closely acquainted with 
the United States. 

With regard to the military agreements, I 
am glad to report that we are making steady 
progress. Equipment for the Spanish armed 
forces—army, navy, and air—continues to 
arrive and, as the program develops, should 
substantially increase the defense effective- 
ness of Spain. Early this month, the people 
of Barcelona saw some of the latest type of 
jet training planes unloaded in the port en 
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route to Talaveral la Real. The program for 
the construction of military facilities is also 
gaining momentum. It is expected that the 
time-consuming planning and design stage 
Will be sufficiently far advanced by this sum- 
mer to permit the actual construction of cer- 
tain of the projetts to be started in early 
autumn. The managing contractor firm 
which was selected late in January has made 
Its preliminary engineering, equipment, and 
Organization studies, and its representatives 
have been in Washington recently to consult 
with the Department of Defense. The first 
construction will be at Zaragoza and Tor- 
rejon by midsummer. As you know, the 
maximum practical use will be made of the 
Spanish construction industry as well as 
Spanish labor, always with due regard for 
the necessities of the Spanish economy. 

In closing this progress report which I 
have been privileged to make to you tonight, 
I wish to emphasize, and to ask you to take 
with you, a conception of the long distance 
we have traveled along the path of the new 
Spanish-American relationship established 
Since I spoke with you last year here in 
Barcelona. Viewed day by day, we often 
tend not to realize the advance we have 
made. The understanding between Spain 
and the United States is no fly-by-night or 
hastily conceived policy. It is a partnership 
Carefully considered and entered into in full 
faith by two sovereign peoples, each with 
high respect for the other and a confident 
knowledge that both fully comprehend the 
Nature and intent of the foreign aggression 
which menaces the free world. In carrying 
out the agreements reached last year, we 
have already established a spirit of coopera- 
tion that augurs well for the future. By 
increasing our military and economic 
strength, we not only contribute to our own 
security but also to that of the Western 
World and to the attainment of world peace. 


Address made before the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Barcelona, Spain, on 
May 25. 

* For text of Ambassador Dunn’s address of 
June 16, 1953, see Bulletin of June 29, 1953, 
p- 913. 

Ibid., Oct, 5, 1953, p. 435. 

* Ibid., Apr. 19, 1954, p. 602. 

id., May 24, 1954, p. 801. 


The Eagle or the Oyster? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted me by 
the House, I am enclosing a short edi- 
1 from Service Magazine entitled 
“The Eagle or the Oyster?“ It is written 
by Mr. Merle Thorpe. Mr. Thorpe re- 
cently retired as editor of the Nation's 
Business after having served for 30 years 
with that magazine. 

The editorial follows: 

For a people— 

Who elect opportunism rather than oppor- 
tunity, who dream of security rather than 
Success; 

Who believe political charity Is a virtue; 
, mock the frugal and plunder the 
thrifty; 

Who adopt the rule that if I don’t succeed 
YOu are to blame, that what you have is 
as much mine as yours; 

Who contend that property Is a shameful 

of success; 
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Who whimper that fallure is the nobler 
cause; well-being is wicked; prudence, out 
of date; sacrifice, silly—for such a people a 
fitting emblem is the oyster. 

For a people— 

Who faced nature in the raw, with pri- 
vation the rule and hardihood a virtue; 

Who endured defeat, disease, and disaster 
for a hundred years in order to get a foothold 
on the eastern seaboard, the while with one 
eye on the interior, a no-man’s land, a cock- 
pit for settling international rivalries and 
private grudges, disputed by wild animals 
and wilder redmen; 

Who sacrificed thus for a belief in the 
worth and dignity of the individual; 

Who believed that economic freedom was 
as important as political freedom; 

Who substituted “In God we trust,” for 
the Old World motto “In government we 
trust"; 

For a Nation built by men who dedicated 
their lives to acheve the realization of these 
beliefs. 

I give you, fellow citizens, the eagle. 


The Bryson Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp a petition from the city of Alexan- 
dria, Va. The citizens who signed this 
petition urge support of the Bryson bill, 
and at their request I ask that they be so 
recorded. 

The petition follows: 

We, citizens of Virginia, urge passage of 
bill H. R. 1227, to ban advertisement of alco- 
holic beverages from Interstate commerce 
both in public and common or private car- 
riers, and over the air. 

We feel that passage of the bill and en- 
forcement of the act will give better protec- 
tion to our homes, insure greater safety 
on the highways, and will help to make our 
Nation strong. 

Rev. O. L. Harrup, Everett W. Reeves, Carl- 
ton D. Bennett, Mary E. White, J. L. White, 
Cola C. Kent, Mr. S. C. Burnell, Jr., Dorothy 
E. Burnell, Joan Elaine Morris, Janet L. 
Raynes, Mary V. Hardbower, Mary Katherine 
Harrup, Wendell C. Hodges, Charles E. Priest, 
William M. Posey, Mrs. Harry L. Penn, Rev. 
Harry L. Penn, Mr. Marvin L. Deitz, Mrs. Mar- 
vin L. Deitz, Mrs. Edward Christine, J. Thos. 
Allen, L. Roy Hawkins, Mrs. Harvey Fox, 
Mrs. Esther Raynes, R. L. Raynes, Josephine 
M. Rose, Gordon G. Rose, Patricia A. Posey, 


Phoebe E, Rau, Edith Bayer, John Bayer, Vio- . 


let Reeves, Mae Fear, W. E. Fear, D. W. Mc- 
Culley, Mrs. D. W. McCulley, E. T. Priest, 
C. F. Gardner, H, B. Gardner, A. W. Schuh, 
Mrs. L. R. Hawkins, Mrs. Evelyn Schuh, 
Mamie A. Garner. 

Ethel I. Hodges, Miss Patricia Rawlett, 
Miss Mary E. Inscac, Mrs. Kathryn Bowsher, 
Mrs. Esther Harrup, Mrs. Ruth Thomas, Miss 
Ruth Shifiett, Liz Luter, June E. Suther- 
land, Elmer E. Sutherland, Harvey W. Fay, 
Mrs. R. E. Patterson, R. E. Patterson, Mrs. 
A. S: Lester, J. C. Gill, Bettie Gill, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Liner, J. E. Liner, Mrs, Mabel Roberts. 

Mrs. Annie Tynee, John M. Potter, Edward 
M. Christine, Dorothy Potter, Mrs. Annie 
Dubarg, Florence M. Sills, Mrs, Paul Posey, 
Mr. P. L. Posey, Mrs. G. E. Walker, Mr, James 
Caloffard, H. E. Fuller, Mrs. Frances Barnett, 
Mrs. George S. Eckels, Mr. G. S. Eckels, Mrs. 
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Roberta J. Priest, Mr. R. E. Fuller, Jr., Mr. 
Louis D. Hawkins, Mrs. Evelyn Hawkins, H. T. 
Brarch, Newton Shrum, Mrs. N. K. Shrum, 
Mr. Jesse E. Rawiett, Mrs. Jesse E. Rawlett, 


Manpower: The Air Force’s Headache 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an article entitled “The 
Air Force's $2,000,000,000 Headache,” 
which appears in the July 1954 issue of 
Air Force, the magazine of American 
airpower: 

MANPOWER: THE Am Force's $2,000,000,000 
HEADACHE 

It happened in an advanced electronics 
course at Keesler Air Force Base, Miss. An 
airman was making himself quite a reputa- 
tion as a brilliant student, The instructor 
supervisor, a major, came by one day to see 
for himself. 

“You seem to have a genius for electron- 
ics,” the major said after watching the air- 
man for a while and asking him a few in- 


» cisive questions. 


“You've got a real future in the Air Force.” 

“Maybe so, sir," the airman replied, “but 
I'm getting out as soon as my enlistment 
is up.” 

The major shook his head in resignation. 
“I suppose one of those civilian firms has 
already got to you,” he said, referring to a 
practice among some manufacturers of keep- 
ing tabs on promising students and offering 
them jobs as soon as they can leave the 
service. 

“No, sir,” the airman retorted emphaiti- 
cally. “I'm going back to selling real estate.” 

This case highlights many of the elements 
in the manpower problem the Air Force faces 
in the coming months. In fiscal year 1955, 
beginning this month, USAF expects to lose 
almost 200,000 people. The great majority 
are at the airman first class and staff ser- 
geant level, skilled men who cannot be re- 
placed overnight. 

This represents the biggest exodus from 
the Air Force since the demobilization stam- 
pede of 1946. By particularly unfortunate 
timing, it occurs at the same time that the 
Air Force labors, under austere financing, to 
build our air strength to a point which will 
raise the odds on our national safety and 
lend authority to our international commit- 
ments. ‘Yet this loss of skilled men and 
their replacement by individuals of lesser 
capabilities reduces the combat effectiveness 
of the Air Force, 

The Air Force operates on a 4-year enlist- 
ment for its airman personnel, and it was 
just 4 years ago this month that USAF got 
the green light to expand its 48-group Air 
Force to mount the air war in Korea and 
strengthen our alr units at home and on 
overseas bases. 

Now with the Korean battles ended, or at 
least dormant, and with the Air Force not 
actually engaged elsewhere in a shooting war 
as of this writing, the first of the 1950 en- 
listee crop is eligible for discharge. Indi- 
cations are that some 90 percent of this group 
has decided to get out of the service. 

The task of minimizing the inevitable 
damage to the Air Force is shared by all its 
major commands, But the one primarily re- 
sponsible for refilling the ranks with indi- 
viduals as well prepared as they can be to 
take over the jobs of those who are leaving 
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fs the Air Training Command. This month 
ATRC ubserves its 11th anniversary, the ap- 
pointment of a new commander, and as- 
sumption of a new mission. 

ATRC was born on July 7, 1943, with the 
merger of the AAF’s Technical and Flying 
Training Commands. Its new commander, 
fourth in its history, is Lt. Gen. Charles T. 
Myers, just back from the Northeast Air 
Command, who takes over this month fol- 
lowing the retirement of Lt. Gen. Robert W. 
Harper, ATRC’s commander since October 
1948. ATRC’s new mission is to take charge 
of all Air Force recruiting. (As of July 1, 
the Army-Air Force Recruiting Service was 
split up, although Air Force and Army con- 
tinue to share joint examining and process- 
ing facilities.) 

In terms of personnel strength, number of 
aircraft, and physical inventory. ATRC is 
USAF’s biggest command. Its strength, cur- 
rently in excess of a quarter million, con- 
sistently runs from 25 to 30 percent of the 
USAF total. It has 5,500 operational aircraft, 
of which some 2.200 are jets. 

This considerable investment is the in- 
evitable result of ATRC’s mission to fill the 
Air Force’s need for skilled personnel. It 
costs from $3,000 to $15,000 to give an airman 
formal training—most of it only to the ap- 
prentice level—and from 625,000 to $75,000 
to train combat-ready pilots, observers, and 
other air crew members. It is with these 
figures in mind that Air Force Secretary Har- 
old E. Tatbott has, perhaps conservatively, 
Placed the Air Force's loss in skills alone this 
year at about 62 billion. 

What can the Air Force do to cut this loss? 
The obvious answer is to get more airmen to 
reenlist. If this could be done, the indi- 

. vidual skill level would rise and, with only a 
amall turnover each year, the training re- 
quirement would be considerably reduced. 

In approaching this objective, USAF has 
attuned itself to the gripes of departing air- 
meu and is seeking to make Air Force life 
more attractive and rewarding. Secretary 
Taibott has plunged into a vigorous defense 
of fringe benefits and an attack on short- 
sighted or unthinking actions at all levels of 
command which give cause to legitimate 
complaints. 

But it will not solve the problem exempli- 
fied in the electronics genius who would 
rather sell real estate. Some personnel ex- 
perts, while they applaud the Secretary's de- 
termination and praise the salutary effect it 
will have in handling of airmen, believe he 
has set for himself and the Air Force an im- 
possible, frustrating task. No matter what 
the Air Force does to make service life more 
attractive, they believe new gripes will ap- 
pear to replace the old ones. 

In substantiating this view, they point to 
opinion polls which showed that a big seg- 
ment of the American public was never sold 
on the principles of our intervention in 
Korea, and an even greater percentage is 
opposed to our getting involved in Indo- 
china. In short, the public is not convinced, 
as the President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
appear to be, of the urgent necessity to de- 
velop and maintain a global Air Force, ready 
for tmmediate action, 

In wartime no one, in uniform or out, 
argues about fringe benefits. Now, however, 
it seems almost everyone weighs the pros and 
cons of service in terms of personal gain in- 
stead of in terms of the serviceman's contri- 
bution to national defense. We are not in a 
war now, but there is every reason to believe 
that if war comes it will come on extremely 
short notice or none at all. In that event, 
the decisive air phase will be fought in a 
matter of days, or hours, with the men then 
in uniform. Hence the military's determi- 
nation to build our strength-in-belng and to 
keep alert. 

To put this point across to the American 
public is far from simple, for Americans are 
weary after 15 years of war and crisis, and 
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disillusioned that despite sacrifices of men 
and resources, we seem no closer to a peace- 
ful world than before. But until the point 
is well understood, by men in the military 
establishment as well as by the general pub- 
lic, the Alr Force will continue to experience 
difficulties In gaining and keeping qualified 
men. 

In this national climate, characterized by a 
civilian economy that offers almost unlimited 
job and career opportunities, too many in- 
telligent and enterprising youngsters—the 
ones the Air Force has and would like to 
hold—consider uniformed service restrictive 
and a waste of time. 

They would rather sell real estate, or make 
refrigerators, or build roads than participate 
in what they visualize as a series of dry runs 
against a day whose catastrophic possibilities 
they would rather ignore, and they envy their 
clvillan counterparts who have avoided or 
minimized their service tours. 

It is no secret that among the Air Force's 
volunteers are many who chose the Air Force 
blue to lessen the danger of being shot at, 
and to acquire skills useful in civilian life 
rather than those valuable primarily on the 
battlefield. This, they felt, was worth the 
4 years they would have to serve as Air Force 
volunteers rather than the 2-year tour as 
draftees. In one survey conducted during 
the Korean war, the USAF found that more 
than 60 percent of its volunteers chose the 
Air Force only as an alternative to less in- 
viting military service. Now that the Korean 
war has ended, a higher percentage of Ameri- 
can youth iş willing to wait for the draft 
and a 2-year tour, gambling that we won't 
be involved in another shooting war during 
that period. 

This choice of alternatives exists even 
among many aviation cadets, traditionally 
a select group who volunteer both for the 
Air Force and for fying training. The at- 
trition, or washout rate, which normally 
runs from 20 to 25 percent, has gone above 
50 percent in à recent class. The classes 
filled by AF-ROTC graduates who volunteered 
for flying training in order to qualify for 
commissions this spring may show an ab- 
normally high attrition rate, too. 

Normally these new lieutenants will spend 
almost a year in pilot training, followed by a 
3-year active-duty tour, or 4 years in all. 
But many of them have discovered that, if 
they are eliminated from flying training, 
they are entitled to keep their commissioned 
status and yet are required to serve only 2 
years on active duty. 

FIyTAF has records on some AF-ROTC 
graduates who have developed a fear of fly- 
ing after only a few minutes of dual in- 
struction. Others have discovered physical 
defects that they withheld or ignored in 
earller exams to qualify for commissions. 

Those who take advantage of this loophole 
probably don't consider themselves unpa- 
triotic or dishonest. They justify their ac- 
tions to their own satisfaction and perhaps 
that of their friends on the basis that the 
Air Force wasn’t entirely fair with them in 
its unilateral action to revise the AF-ROTO 
contract as they understood it, 

The last-minute deal arranged between 
USAF and the Air National Guard to com- 
mission the rest of the 1954 AF-ROTC class 
who would otherwise have gone into service 
as airmen third class may also affect the 
attitude of those who applied for flying train- 
ing In the belief that this was the only way 
they could get commissioned EAD. USAP 
has refused to permit them to accept the 
ANG agreement in place of flying training. 

Worried about the high cost of high at- 
trition, ATRO ia seeking means to plug this 
loophole, possibly by having eliminees re- 
duced to airman third class, but this would 
undoubtedly cause a new flood of criticism, 
particularly since it is often difficult to de- 
termine genuine reasons for elimination 
from simulated ones. 
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These are the circumstances under which 
ATRC takes on Its newest mission, that of 
recruiting alrmen, WAP, and aviation cadets 
for the Air Force. Despite the headaches 
in store, ATRC sought the job and accepts 
it readily because it is convinced that the 
recruiting function is an essential step in 
its job of preparing individuals for Air Force 
careers. 

In its intra- command language, ATRO 
prefers the term selection to recruiting. 
which is indicative of the approach it would 
like to use with prospective airmen. Armed 
with up-to-the-minute information on pri- 
orities in each of its 200 training courses, 
ATRC’s recruiters will theoretically seek out 
individuals qualified for training in the 
higher priorities; in any event, they will be 
unlikely to promise new recruits training in 
a field they know to be of relatively low 
priority. The result should be a smoother, 
better integrated reception for new Alr Force 
personnel. 

Under present conditions, however, this 
concept appears to be a luxury well beyond 
USAF’s means. In fiscal 1954, with a re- 
cruiting goal of 100,000, USAF came up 
short by about 4.000. This year, even if 
ATRC “selects” every recruit it can lasso, it 
faces an almost impossible goal of more than 
190,000, or an average of about 16,000 a 
month. 

USAF recalls with bitter humor the men 
it lost early in 1953 when the administra- 
tion's budget retrenchment forced a cut in 
recruiting quotas to 3.000 a month at a time 
when, according to the late Gen, Hoyt 8. 
Vandenberg, then Chief of Staff, the USAF 
could have acquired 12,000 a month. The 
men it was forced to pass up then would 
be eagerly welcomed now, but by now most 
of them are irretrievably lost, having been 
swallowed up in America's tight manpower 
market. 

What are the alternatives? Either the 
USAF will have to get along with fewer 
men, which, under present austerity stand- 
ards, means sacrificing the 1957 goal of 137 
wings, or—for the first time since World 
War II— it will have to resort to the draft. 

Since 137 wings comprise a rock-bottom 
Air Force in the view of the Joint Chiefs, 
the draft seems the only alternative. This 
will relieve the pressure on one element of 
ATRC only to magnify it many times in its 
training programs. 

But here at least ATRC is on familiar 
ground. In its 11-year history it has never 
had an opportunity to settle down to a pre- 
dictable future. The result is that it has the 
experience and the confidence to adapt to 
constantly changing needs. 

During the period of the Korean war ATRC 
not only expanded from 19 to a peak of 43 
bases, but it achleved almost a complete 
turnover in Its training programs to keep 
pace with United States Air Force's moderni- 
zation, As an example, Sheppard Alr Force 
Base, Tex, where ATRC trains mechanics 
for conventional aircraft, soared to a 
strength of more than 20,000 early in 1951. 
Today Sheppard's reciprocating aircraft 
courses are down almost to skeleton atrength 
while Amarilio Air Force Base, Tex,—re- 
opened in 1951 as an offshoot to Sheppard to 
train jet mechanics—is running close to ca- 
pacity. 

“ATRC is organized, staffed, and equipped 
better than ever before in its history,” said 
one top staff officer in Washington recently. 
“They can’t overcome entirely the loss of 
skill the Alr Force faces this year, for skill is 
a combination of training and experience. 
If training alone could do it, we'd have no 
problems there. It's in the experience factor 
that we'll be hurting.” 2 

If its recruiters reliver 4-year men, ATRC 
need make only minor changes in its pro- 
grams to turn out men qualified to fill ap- 
prentice level Jobs throughout the United 
States Alr Force, It Ia also prepared to assist 
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other commands in speeding the upgrading 
of airmen through on-the-job training and 
special instructions by means of mobile 
training units. 

These latter techniques will inevitably be 
expanded in the coming year because budget 
considerations will limit ATRC's formal 
training load to about 60 percent of new men 
entering the service. The remaining 40 per- 
cent will be assigned from basic training di- 
rectly to helper level duties in operating 
units where on-the-job training will be pro- 
vided to bring them up to apprentice and 
senior skill levels. 

If, however, the United States Air Force 
must turn to the draft to meet its require- 
ments, ATRC has ready at least two alterna- 
lives. The first is to offer formal technical 
training to 4-year-enlistment men only, fun- 
neling draftees directly from basic training 
to operating units for on-the-job training. 
Should some draftees later desire to enroll 
in tech courses, they would presumably have 
to agree to a 4-year enlistment first. 

The second alternative, one which ATRC 
is. already contemplating for some of the 
more complex career fields and those with 
high training costs, is to shred out the 
courses to train students only in certain 
Phases of the field. For example, where it 
now takes 22 weeks to train an all-around 
electronics technician, ATRC would split the 
Course into two or more sections of from 8 
to 10 weeks each, which would turn out 
Braduates qualified in only those phases of 
the work. One disadvantage of this plan 
is that two or more men would have to 
be assigned in teams to maintain the equip- 
ment. Another is that each shred-out skill 
would have to be identified with an addi- 
tional letter or digit in the airman's AFSC, 
which would multpiply classification and 
Other problems. 

The advantages, of course, are that an In- 
dividual could be trained at less cost and in 
shorter time, giving USAF more time to use 
his abilities. Another advantage noted by 
One ATRC officer is that civilian industry 
might not be as eager to entice away from 
the Air Force an individual trained in only 
Part of a skill. ; 

Whatever the restrictions that may be 
bulit into its activities, ATRC is confident 
that it has the know-how to work out ways 
to meet USAF’s training needs. 

In many other ways, too, ATRC is better 
Prepared for its mission. As a result of a 
long and insistent campaign, it is now in on 
the earliest stages of development of new 
Aircraft and ‘equipment, both to remind 
designers and manufacturers that new ma- 
teriel must be capable of being operated and 
Maintained by individuals of average intel- 
ligence, and also to prepare training courses 
to teach the operation and maintenance of 
the equipment. 

Both of these measures are more and 
more essentia] as the USAF progresses deeper 
into the electronic-supersonic air age. Until 
We develop hermetically sealed mechanisms 
that will function properly for the life of the 
*quipment, we must rely on the average 
American youngster to maintain them. This 
Youngster is capable of developing a high 
degree of skin in his job, but only if he gets 
a thorough background in it. Lead time in 
training is growing longer and longer. 
ATRO will have to start early if the Air 

is to have people available when the 
new materiel goes into operational use, 

To keep pace with modern design of com- 
bat equipment, ATRO—working with the Air 

and Development Command and 
Various manufacturers—is helping to develop 
devices which make full use of 
ingenuity to demonstrate the the- 
ory and techniques of handling our newest 
air weapons. What Ed Link pioneered in the 
Way of flight simulators is now being dupli- 
fated for all aircrew assignments, and, in 
Addition, special devices are being developed 
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to cut through problems of troubleshooting 
and maintenance. These devices are also 
entering other fields of training in skills 
needed back of the flight line. 

A good many problems remain to occupy 
the talents of ATRC’s new commander. The 
instructor skill level isn’t what it should be, 
ATRC still has need for more combat-experi- 
enced noncoms to teach in its tech courses 
a problem it has pretty well licked in its 
flying and combat crew training courses. 

In collaboration with ARDC’s Personnel 
and Training Research Center at Lackland 
Air Force Base, Tex., ATRC continues to work 
on basic research designed to improve the 
ways in which it transfers information from 
instructor to student, and to seek more effec- 
tive means to make people efficient. 

To assist him in unraveling dificult prob- 
lems, General Myers may call on bis civilian 
advisory board, made up of 24 outstanding 
leaders in the fields of education, business, 
and industry, under its chairman, Dr. Samuel 
N. Stevens, president of Grinnell (Iowa) 
College. This board, which includes six 
committees to study and comment on aspects 
of ATRC’s mission, was organized by General 
Harper. It is now preparing recommended 
solutions to problems presented to it by 
General Harper and his staff at its first joint 
meeting in April. 

Despite its size, ATRC has a relatively 
small headquarters staff, numbering about 
800 officers, airmen, and civilians. They are 
housed at Scott Air Force Base, II., one of 
ATRC's technical training bases, about 20 
miles southeast of St. Louis and not far from 
1 of the 3 recommended Air Academy sites 
at Elsah, III., near Alton. 

From his headquarters in Yount Hall, 
named for the late Lt. Gen. Barton K. Yount, 
ATRC’s first commander, General Myers and 
his staff exercise only policy and planning 
supervision over the command, Operational 
aspects are directed by ATRC's three Train- 
ing Alir Forces—FliyTAF, commanded by 
Ma}. Gen. Gabriel P. Disosway, at Waco, Tex.; 
TechTAF, led by Maj Gen. Eugene L. Eu- 
bank, at Gulfport, Miss; and CrewTAF, 
whose combat training specialists are under 
Maj. Gen. Charles F. Born, at Randolph AFB, 
Tex. The chart on pages 40-41 shows this 
organization in detail, together with the 
bases of each TAF. 

This is the organization developed in the 
early days of the Korean emergency. “Train- 
ing makes the difference,” General Vanden- 
berg often said in referring to our successes 
in the Korean air war, and ATRC bas adopted 
that phrase as its unofficial motto, This 
accolade might lead to a complacent attitude 
about its training responsibility. ATRC 
prefers to regard it as assurance that it is 
on the right track and that it can carry 
on with full confidence in evolving still more 
effective techniques to prepare young Ameri- 
cans for Air Force careers, 


Flag Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, Flag Day 
exercises were held at Independence 
Square in Philadelphia on Monday, June 
14, under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
Flag Day Association, of which Judge 
Francis F. Burch is president. I was 
present on this occasion to receive the 
annual Leopold C. Glass citizenship 
award, and I was much impressed by the 
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fine patriotic address of my good friend 

Brig. Gen. A, J. D. Biddle, and appreciate 

the permission granted to have it in- 

cluded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, It 
follows: 

ADDRESS BY BRIG. Gen. A. J. D. BIDDLE, SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT TO THE CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED 
STATES ARMY, AT THE FLAG Day EXERCISES, 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
JUNE 14, 1954 
We are gathered together here in this his- 

toric spot to honor our country's flag. 

In honoring.that flag—the symbol of our 
Nation—we are honoring our Nation itself. 
Even more profoundly, we are rededicating 
ourselves to uphold the ideals for which 
America stands. These are the ideals of 
truth, of justice, of individual liberty, of 
equality, of human dignity. 

It is true that these ideals antedate the 
settlement of our country by many centuries. 
But throughout its existence, America has 
championed these foundations of human 
liberty. It has done so in spite of difficul- 
ties and dangers, in spite of the sometimes 
grievous cost. 

As the history of nations goes, our history 
is a comparatively short one. But it has 
known its share of struggle. In fact, looking 
back over our Nation’s past, it is the strug- 
gles, the crises, and the conflicts which most 
readily come to mind. 

While we as a people stand for peace, not 
conflict. it is a good thing to remember our 
Nation's struggles. A nation’s measure is 
not taken in its reaction to the even tenor of 
untroubled times. It is only in its reaction 
to challenge that any nation’s true character, 
its essential quality, can be tested and proved 
with validity. 

This very spot where we are gathered this 
evening serves as an eloquent reminder of the 
great deeds of our forebears. Independence 
Hall was the scene of the very birth of the 
United States as a separate political entity. 
This city of Philadelphia has known occupa- 
tion by a hostile army. It has known bat- 
tles in its outskirts. Not far from here, at 
Valley Forge, the Continental Army estab- 
lished a record of endurance and persistence 
which has rightfully become an epic of hero- 
ism and stamina, 

Similarly, our flag recalls to our minds the 
many scenes of combat over which it has 
waved, the courage and self-sacrifice it has 
inspired, the challenges our country has met, 
the obstacles which have been surmounted, 
the perils which have been survived during 
the 178 years of our national existence. 

Our history shows beyond question that 
we are a dedicated people, proving devotion 
to our ideals with deeds and sacrifice. Mere 
Upservice to a set of principles, however 
high-minded and noble, is not dedication. 
Dedication is the firm and unflinching ad- 
herence to principles in the face of difficulty 
and danger and trial. 

Too frequently one hears our way of life 
pictured in terms of its many material ad- 
vantages. I do not suggest that material 
advantages are undesirable or unimportant. 
But they are fruits, not roots. They are 
an effect, not a cause. 

The cause is of the spirit. It is our basic 
conception of freedom and equality, to- 
gether with our determination to implement 
that conception. It was not the high stand- 
ard of living or the assembly line of volume 
production that created the United States or 
raised it to become a great force for good 
throughout the world. It was spiritual in- 
spiration, stamina, and determination which 
enabled the people of our country to strive, 
as only free people can strive, to win inde- 
pendence, to protect that independence 
against the many dangers which threatened 
it, and to make an even better land for 
their successors to live in. Only those con- 
fident of the equality of opportunity, only 
those whose rights are founded on spiritual 
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values, could be inspired with the initiative 
to work for better things. 

That is why it is essential that we un- 
ceasingly make conscious efforts to guarantee 
those spiritual values. Such efforts con- 
stitute the greatest possible obstacle to any 
who may seek domination over their fellow 
men. 

The danger to human freedom from power- 
mad, evil forces is by no means an empty 
one. It is a danger which has emerged re- 
peatedly throughout history. But there is 
reassurance in the fact that there have in- 
variably been men, dedicated to the right 
and determined to uphold it at whatever 
the cost, who have stood firm against the 
threat to liberty. 

Such a threat, affecting the chance of 
peace and stability throughout the world, 
exists today. Itis posed by men whose num- 
ber is small but who are masters of vast 
strength, men who are chasing the chimera 
of world conquest. 

They strive to achieve their wicked objec- 
tives in many ways. 

In Korea and Indochina and Malaya, they 
have ruthlessly employed massive physical 
force against any who dared oppose them. 

They have subtler, more insidious methods 
as well. Preying upon the fears aroused by 
their great military strength and their un- 
mistakably sinister intentions, they try to 
sow dissension and suspicion among the 
peoples whom they have singled out as their 
victims, Their weapons are not limited to 
the rifle and the machinegun, the cannon 
and the atomic bomb. Their weapons in- 
clude misrepresentation and falsehood and 
half-truth. With these, they would turn 
neighbor against neighbor, friend against 
friend, 

Tt is not a new technique, but against peo- 
ple who allow themselves to fall victim to 
their doubts and misgiving, it has been an 
effective one. Fifteen years ago, in Poland, I 
saw this technique in operation. It was the 
tool of a different demagogue, a different 
aggressor, but its object was the same. I saw 
then how Nazi Germany played upon the 
fears of the nations of central Europe, sap- 
ping their ability to resist effectively when 
the Panzer columns began to roll. Later I 
saw this same technique at its eroding work 
upon France. I can tell you that wherever 
this evil tool is used, its greatest single ally 
is fear. For fear is the breeding ground of 
suspicion and mistrust. It preaches the text 
of surrender, of spineless acquiescence. It 
lends to the abandonment and denial of all 
the qualities which elevate and ennoble hu- 
man life. . 

Where there is determination, there is no 
need for truth to fear falsehood, for liberty 
to fear tyranny. In Poland and France and 
wherever the dread blight of Nazi totalitar- 
lanlam spread, there were men who, undis- 
mayed by their enemy’s strategy of terror, 
rose up to defy and throw off the rule of 
their oppressors. The forces of freedom in 
the world today are not helpless. We possess 
means to counter the menace, great though 
it is. We have great material resources 
capable of being converted, if need be, to 
military uses. And since it is true that 
strength Is only as potent as the ability and 
will to use it, if the need arises, our reser- 
voir of spiritual strength endows us with a 
capability which is even more important 
than material resources. For that capability 
stems from the firm conviction that human 
beings are and of right ought to be free, from 
the unshakable belief in the dignity of the 
individual, in equality before the law and 
equality of opportunity, in liberty and jus- 
tice for all. 

Those are the qualities, the principles, the 
virtues if you like, which are symbolized in 
our flag, 

We cannot, of course, rely solely upon our 
latent potentials, either material or spirit- 
ual. To meet the dangers of our time, as 
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our forebears met the dangers of their own 
eras, we must develop our strength in both 
the material and spiritual senses. In some 
respects, the task which faces us is harder 
than any tasks which faced them. But if 
our responsibilities are greater, our resources 
are likewise greater. We have, after all, the 
added benefit of the record of their deeds. 
Thus each generation passes on to the next 
still deeper wells of inspiration. 

We are, in fact, mounting unceasing guard 
against the inroads of tyranny. As a nucleus 
against possible future need, our Govern- 
ment is maintaining the largest armed forces 
in being which we have ever possessed except 
in time of war. 

We do not stand alone in defense of the 
great cause of freedom. We have stanch 
allies who are ranged beside us. The com- 
bination of resources which has come into 
being has intensified our capabilities to 
defend against aggression and has contrib- 
uted significantly to the security of the 
United States itself. 

The collective security which has been 
developed is an instrument of enlightened 
self-interest. The bulwark against possible 
Communist aggrandizement which Ameri- 
can forces have helped to erect in Europe 
and in the Far East helps to protect the ter- 
ritory of our allies, and it protects our 
own territory as well. 

If aggression should occur, it is obviously 
to our national advantage to meet it as far 
as possible from our own shores. It is true 
that in this day of intercontinental bomb- 
ers and mass-destruction weapons, the 
United States is within reach of air attack. 
But one of our great assets is in our out- 
lying bases, from which our air forces can 
intercept and counter such attacks if they 
should be launched, At the same time, to 
retain these bases we must be able to 
defend them against the ground attack 
which an enemy, knowing their value to 
us, could surely be expected to direct against 
them. Thus, our forces overseas are di- 
recely contributing to our security here 
at home. 

It was my privilege to serve for a time at 
the Supreme Headquarters of the Allied 
Powers in Europe, the military organ of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. There 
I had the opportunity to work with the rep- 
resentatives of many great freedom-loving 
and democratic nations. I can say without 
reservation that the spirit of cooperation, of 
dedication to the common cause prevailing 
in that organization represents to me one of 
the soundest bases for hope in these difficult 
times. 

The degree of alertness which we have de- 
veloped is not being achieved without effort 
on the part of the American people. At 
times we find it necessary to subordinate per- 
sonal plans and hopes to the common good 
so that we can meet the common need. But 
because Americans know that the material 
sacrifices we may make serve the interest 
of the spirtual welfare which Is the root and 
foundation of our Nation’s good, those sacri- 
fices are not begrudged or shirked. 

Americans have never begrudged or shirked 
their responsibilities and their duty when 
called upon—as they have been called upon 
more than once throughout our history. 
Our flag is a reminder of the fact that our 
people have not sought the easy way, that 
they have placed right before convenience. 

In the record of Bunker Hill and Valley 
Forge, of Lundy's Lane and Lake Erie, of 
Buens Vista and Chapultepec, of Port Sum- 
ter and Gettysburg, of St. Michiel and the 
Meuse-Argonne, of Bastogne and Anzio, of 
Corregidor and Okinawa, of Chipyong-ni 
and Heartbreak Ridge, there is a common 
denominator. That common denominator 
is indomitable courage and unflinching de- 
termination. 

Nothing is free, and nothing worthwhile is 
cheap. From our forebears we have in- 
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herited a priceless birthright of freedom and 
justice and equality. We must fulflll the 
trust which has been passed on to us. We 
must preserve this heritage and pass it on 
to our successors, not only unimpaired, but 
enriched. 

It is a challenging responsibility which 
faces us. But as a token of our great past 
and as a symbol of the eternal values of the 
spirit which it symbolizes, we have in our 
flag a promise for the future, not only of the 
United States but of humanity. 

Inspired by the deeds of the courageous 
men and women who, under that banner, 
have gone before; armed with the ideals for 
which our Nation stands; and strong with 
the determination to uphold those ideals 
regardless of the personal cost, we can look 
to the future with courage and confidence. 


Hospitalization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, sub- 
stantial public service has been rendered 
our people over the past 14 years by one 
“Bill” W. H. M. Stover, resident of the 
District of Columbia and of Virginia. 
Attention is respectfully directed to the 
evidence recorded in the following ex- 
cerpts taken from four documents of 
which he is the author. 

In his capacity as president of Leader- 
ship Training Institute of the District 
of Columbia, he sponsors the Dale Car- 
negie and other leadership training 
courses in the District of Columbia and 
parts of nearby Virginia, Maryland, and 
West Virginia. His speech and human 
relations school with headquarters in the 
Dale Carnegie building at 14th Street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue NW., is one of 
the Nation's finest, in the field of adult 
education, 

In his capacity as president of National 
Hospitalization, Inc., a Maryland Mutual, 
he heads one of the oldest hospitalization 
insurance companies in the business. As 
a direct result of his 14 years of associa- 
tion with this mutual company, and his 
pioneering experience with its District of 
Columbia fraternal predecessor com- 
pany, he is one of the best informed 
accident and health insurance men in 
the industry today. 

When Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby caused 
H. R. 8356 and S. 3114 to be introduced 
into the House and Senate, in an effort 
to provide better and more adequate 
accident health insurance for our people, 
Bill Stover immediately volunteered his 
services without compensation. 

Under date of March 25, 1954, he wrote 
Mrs. Hobby as follows: 

It has fallen to my lot, inadvertently per- 
haps, to contribute much to the early devel- 
opment and the sum total of our present 
knowledge and experience on the subject of 
prepaid medical and surgical hospitalization 
insurance, 

I hereby offer to serve as a member, or as 
a consultant, strictly on a voluntary and 
uncompensated basis. I want no pay. I 
wish only to serve. I belleye sincerely that 
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I can make some small contribution to the 
good work you seek to authorize through 
your bill. Please cal] on me if I can be of 
service without compensation. I shall gladly 
cooperate, testify or otherwise aid you, or 
the committees, on Capitol Hill. 

You may be interested in the attached 
treatise entitled “Hospitalization, the New 
Social Security.” It was written in March 
1941. As I read it today, it appears more 
Profound, more basically true and more com- 
prehensive than it did when I wrote it 13 
years ago. (A copy also has been forwarded 
to the Senate and House committees holding 
hearings on your bill.) 


Quotation is here made from that 
article written for Mr. B. C. Forbes, 13 
years ago: 

Hospitalization is a comparatively new but 
rapidly expanding type of modern insur- 
ance. It seeks to provide for the unex- 
pected, unbudgeted, and almost inevitable 
expense of hospital confinement resulting 
from accident or illness. So popular has 
hospitalization become that more than 5 
million persons already are said to have 
provided this coverage for theinselves and 
loved ones. Undeveloped, misunderstood, 
misrepresented, and abused, hospitalization 
has, continued its rapid march to the fore 
until it is established today as a practical 
and fundamental necessity in every good In- 
surance portfolio. 

In the early stages it was concelved as 
providing for those in the low-income brack- 
ets only. This misconception has long since 
been dispelled. Nothing is farther from 
the true facts today. Hospitalization, as 
it is being sold today provides for the execu- 
tive, the professional man and the laborer 
alike—not only they, but their families as 
well. 

Hospitalization is rapidly reaching its 
Place in the sun. The day is not far distant 
when, regardless of status in life, the man 
without such protection will be in the mi- 
-Nority. That day cannot come too soon 
in America. When it arrives, one more great 
public service to humanity will become an 
accomplished fact. Meanwhile this writer 
Pledges a life of service to help develop a 
national consciousness for the need of this 
Popular development—hospitalization. 


When public opinion and the press be- 
Came rather hostile and abusive toward 
insurance people generally, Stover came 
to their defense in 8 pages of testimony 
prepared and delivered on April 15, 1954, 
to the Senate District Committee. 

In his testimony he said: 

Defense is made of the Insurance sales- 
man, the insurance executive, and the 
health-insurance companies, all of which 
recently have been in the not-too-favorable 
limelight. 

Are all insurance people dishonest? Of 
Course not, Yet, one could readily get that 
impression from the blanket indictments 
now being loosely made. With the bad 
Publicity which accident and health-insur- 
ance people are now receiving, one might 
Suppose that all insurance agents are dead- 
beats, crooks, and thieves, and that all in- 
Surance company officials are frauds, fakes, 
and swindlers. 

The truth is that men and women are the 
game the world over, whether they're in bus!- 
Hess, in politics, or in the professions. And 
furthermore, they don't change when they 
enter the insurance business. Most men of 
character are motivated by high principles 
and a reasonable code of ethics. And no 
One industry has a corner on citizens of in- 

ty, truthfulness, and uprightness—any 
current philosophy to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 
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Insurance companies are just as legitimate 
as banks. Insurance executives are just as 
ethical as bankers. Most legitimate insur- 
ance companies are manned by executives 
of character and reputation, just as are 
schools, and churches, and railroads. These 
men are subject to as much or more scrutiny 
and regulation. They operate within the 
law, as do their brother industrialists. They 
serye the community just as do the doctor, 
the lawyer, the butcher, and the baker, and 
with as much honor. 

Insurance salesmen are honest men. The 
insurance men I have known have been very 
high-class citizens. Generally speaking, they 
are just as honest, personable, and trust- 
worthy as the representatives of any other 
commodity. Usually, the insurance man is 
more careful not to misiead, misstate, and 
confuse, He's under more painstaking per- 
sonal sales supervision than salesmen in 
most industries. He sells a written contract. 
His misdeeds are readily uncovered. His 
commodity is subject to rigid State and Fed- 
eral supervision, with severe penalties for 
violation. 

So I believe that your insurance agent 
generally is as honest as you are. He has 
your code of ethics, plus the insurance laws, 
to keep him straight. Generally, he's a typi- 
cal businessman, of good character and repu- 
tation, worthy of the confidence of the busi- 
ness public which he serves. 

Insurance agents aren’t all saints. By the 
same token neither are all policyholders lily 
white. In fact it has been my experience 
that the fraud factor in health insurance, 
abounds not so much among insurance 
agents, as it does among those holding or 
seeKing health insurance policies. 

We're all vulnerable, and/or guilty, so let's 
face it. It’s a known fact that we Americans 
are prone to consider any insurance com- 
pany as fair prey for whatever the tariff will 
stand. Every day some pedestrian gets 
brushed by a car fender, goes home, gets into 
bed, and asks for $10,000 damages. Let a 
car fender get scraped, and watch the other- 
wise very ethical citizen, start. immediately 
thinking in terms of repainting the car, 
adding a new top and having a motor over- 
haul, all at the expense of the insurance 
company. We're all guilty to some degree. 
There seems to be littie ethics involved. 
The man who would not steal a dime, many 
times will try to mooch from the insurance 
company. And frequently he has little con- 
science on the point. 

Hospitalization is a relatively new indus- 
try. It has had ite share of growing pains. 
Insurance department officials have had to 
learn and grow with the industry. Mistakes 
have been made, and for the most part, recti- 
fied. And in most instances, these were un- 
derstandable, honest mistakes. This is the 
course of progress. 

Real putrefaction has existed, and still 
exists, today. Where the insurance depart- 
ment superintendent has knowingly and ma- 
liciously used his high office to harass, per- 
secute, coerce, and destroy small pioneer 
health insurance institutions, there still is 
work to be done. And the quicker the job 
is accomplished, the better for all concerned. 


In Stover's letter of testimony dated 
April 27, 1954, addressed to Senator 
ALEXANDER SMITH, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee, and to Congress- 
man CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, chairman 
of the House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, he wrote as follows: 

In connection with these hearings you 
may wish to give consideration to the two 
primary problems with which any prepaid 
health insurance program is confronted, 
namely, age and hospital charges. 

Age is the first problem. Most hospital 
insurance plans deny benefits, in whole or 
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in part, to persons in the higher age brackets. 
Just when they need it most, they are cut 
off by most companies. 

Persons are automatically canceled from 
participation in most health insurance plans 
at age 65. Some even cancel the contract at 
60. And this practice isn't limited to profit- 
making companies selling individual con- 
tracts. Group contracts, including so-called 
nonprofit groups, are guilty of this in- 
equitable treatment of our more mature 
citizens. 

There are a few companies which do not 
take such drastic steps, The policies of these 
companies, take into account the increasing 
hazard of increasing age, and adjust the in- 
demnity and premium rates accordingly. 

The national hospitalization policy is such 
a contract. The new executive policy pays 
$15 per day for 90 days if the insured is con- 
fined to a hospital under the policy terms. 
Or if the insured elects to buy double in- 
demnity coverage, then he merely doubles his 
premium rate and gets double the indemnity, 
o7 $30 per day for 90 days. He pays $35 per 
year single indemnity or $70 for double 
indemnity. 

In the national policy no one Is ever ex- 
cluded from participation because of age. 
He may join the plan at any age. After the 
policy is in force for 5 years, it becomes non- 
cancelable. Thereafter, he may retain his 
protection so long as he lives and pays his 
premiums when due. 

The national policy pays an indemnity of 
$210 per week at any age. It provides, re- 
gardiess of age, additional benefits including 
ambulance service at $20 per trip, $50 in case 
of nonhospital confining accident, one an- 
nual medical examination and one dental 
treatment at $10 each, and if he should meet 
with death accidentally his estate benefits by 
$2,000. And in case of maternity, the mar- 
ried female is provided with a flat $200 of 
indemnity for hospital and nursing expense. 


Stover goes on to point out that the 
second health-insurance problem has to 
do with hospitals: 

The real health problem today is the 
high cost of hospital accommodations. The 
charge for a hospital room in most hos- 
pitals is so excessive that a long hospital 
confinement for the man of average income 
is practically impossible without charity or 
bankruptcy, or both. 

In 1940 a private hospital room was avail- 
able for $4 per day. Rates are so increased 
today that the same room sells for $12. A 
private-room rate of $18 per day was recently 
announced by Freedman’s Hospital, our Jocal 
hospital for colored. The better private hos- 
pital rooms usually run $20 per day, plus 
extras. Anything less than $30 per day is 
inadequate to pay for hospital confinement 
and the services of a physician or surgeon. 

It is suggested that any investigation of 
health-insurance problems should very prof- 
itably embrace a study of why hospital 
charges are so very high and how this seri- 
ous situation can be remedied. This is the 
real health-insurance problem. Any other 
problems are mere symptoms. 

We know that nursing care and other per- 
sonal services are costly. We know that op- 
erating expenses have greatly increased. We 
know that modern hospital equipment costs 
real money and soon becomes obsolete. But 
why should the average hospital bed cost $20 
per day in a small-town hospital like Havre 
de Grace, Md., for example? Why is this so, 
when you still can get a hotel room for $4 to 
$15, or get a fairly decent room with meals 
for $8 to $15 per day at the seashore or 
mountainside? 

‘There appears to be several possible solu- 
tions. In any event, a study of the hospital 
room rate structure might throw some light 
on the subject. Find a solution to the almost 
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prohibitive hospital room rates, and the 


health-insurance problem will almost solve 
itself. 


One possible solution is suggested for con- 
sideration. Encourage hospitals to establish 
a better ward service with greater privacy. 
This could readily be done through provision 
of more and larger hospital areas, or wards. 
Individual canvas or other drapes around 
single beds, over iron rails, in canopy fashion, 
would give almost complete privacy, even in 
wards. 

This arrangement would necessarily lack 
some conveniences and refinements, but it 
would, at least, assure that the average per- 
son needing hospital treatment could afford 
clean, safe hospital service. y 

One passenger rides on the pullman car at 
extra fare, plus surcharge for pullman seat. 
In the next car his neighbor rides in a chair- 
car for approximately one-half the amount. 
They both get to their destination in good 
shape. The only difference is the degree of 
service required. Why not do the same thing 
in a hospital? 

It has been my lot to be associated for 
years with one of the little pioneer com- 
panies in the hospitalization field. Much of 
the classified experience In the field was 
established in our shop. Cost statistics and 
premium rates were established, as a measur- 
ing stick for the industry generally, during 
those initial days of trial and error opera- 
tion., There were no classified figures and 
no established precedent. So we blazed new 
trails. Sometimes it was costly. Frequently 
there were headaches, But we forged ahead 
and paved the way for the present sound na- 
tional health Insurance contract. 

Tf any little experience which we may have 
gained through the years of trailblazing can 
be helpful to your committee, please call 
upon me. Be assured of my willingness to 
serve, in any way that we may. 


Unfair Cuts for Library of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Chelsea 
Record, Chelsea, Mass., of Tuesday, June 
29, 1954: 

FALSE ECONOMY 

Economy on the Government level is much 
more than indiscriminate reductions of ex- 
penditures, Essentially, it requires wise 
spending and sound investments, Both 
these ingredients are lacking from the House 
of Representatives decision to cut the Library 
of Congress budget by $1,250,000. 

The Congressional Library, established in 
1800, ranks today as one of the greatest in 
the world. In the last 10 years alone, pri- 
vate individuals have donated personal papers 
and historic documents worth $6 million to 
the Library, which is widely used by scholars 
and laymen as well as by Congressmen and 
their research workers. 

Despite the fact that demands upon the 
library are constantly increasing, the House 
voted to cut not only proposed increases in 
its budget but operating expenses as well. 
This means that the Library will have to cut 
back some of its present, and even profitable, 
operations. 

The catalog card service, subscribed to by 
most libraries throughout the Nation, 
brought in a net profit last year of $1,037,000, 
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which was pald to the United States Treasury. 
Its budget was slashed by $308,000. The 
Copyright Office turned over to the Treasury 
some $865,300 it collected in fees. Funds for 
this department were reduced by $100,000. 
Library salaries, already low, will have to re- 
main at their present levels, meaning that 
some personnel will be forced to resign, be- 
cause of the budget cuts. 

This is not true economy, but rather a 
political gesture. Most Congressmen assume 
that their constituents are not concerned 
over the fate of this national library, one of 
America’s greatest storehouses of culture. 
It is not true economy in view of the millions 
of dollars spent on porkbarrel legislation, or 
in view of the fact that the farm price sup- 
port program costs more in one day than is 
spent by the Library of Congress in a full 
year. 


Congress’ Duty: End Farm Price Gouge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, it seems to 
me the editorial appearing in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer of June 28, 1954, entitled 
“Congress’ Duty: End Farm Price 
Gouge,” is very appropriate to the pres- 
ent discussion, and I appreciate the per- 
mission granted to have it included in 
the Recorp. I am firmly in opposition 
to the high surplus, high price-support 
program, and I am supporting the 82⁄2- 
percent amendment. 

The editorial follows: 

Conoress’ Duty: END Farm PRICE Govucs 


The sound, constructive effort of the Eisen- 
hower administration to free the Nation 
from the costly and wasteful burden of high 
rigid farm price supports will come to a head 
in the House of Representatives this week, 
and shortly afterward in the Senate. 

In both bodies the Committees on Agricul- 
ture have ignored the President's proposal 
and voted to recommend another year's ex- 
tension of the rigid support system, binding 
the Government to buy wheat, corn, cotton, 
peanuts and rice at 90 percent of parity. 

They voted, in effect, to continue high 
food prices for American dinner tables, high 
costs for taxpayers. They voted to encourage 
indefensible overproduction and the piling 
up of huge—and useless—surpluses. 

These committee actions represent the 
stubborn determination of the farm bloc to 
maintain the glaring evils of the rigid sup- 
port system. Their recommendations refiect 
a hard-boiled political attempt to deal with 
a problem that is of vital concern to all 
Americans, including farmers, 

In the House both Republicans and Demo- 
crats who have the interests of the country 
at heart should set aside the committee 
proposal and put through the administration 
program for flexible supports to vary, as needs 
prescribe, between 75 and 90 percent. When 
n time comes, the Senate should follow 
suit. 

The committee actions have been inter- 
preted as snubs to the President and to Bec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. 

They were “snubs” for all the people of 
this country who have to buy food and cloth- 
ing and pay taxes. And the time is overdue 
for their interests to have full consideration 
in Congress. 

Does the Eisenhower farm program alm to 
wipe out reasonable aid for American farm- 
ers? Notabitofit. Under flexible supports 
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basic farm commodities will continue to be 
bought by the Government, The supports 
would moye up to encourage production dur- 
ing times of low farm output and move down 
to discourage plantings in times of excess 
production. 

There's the essential and important fea- 
ture of this plan: it will hold down needless 
overproduction, which high rigid supports 
foster. So long as those high supports pre- 
vail, overproduction is inevitable. 

We have got to get rid of the immense 
surpluses we already have. And that’s al- 
most a superhuman task. We have got to 
halt the sinful loss and waste, such as we've 
seen in stored butter. And we've got to have 
farm aid geared, to some extent at least, 
with the idea of giving housewives a better 
break on prices than is possible under the 
current high support plan. 

The President's farm policy deserves the 
support of Members of Congress of both 
parties. It is a sincere attempt to solve a 
gigantic problem in which Secretary Benson, 
notably, has gained stature by his sturdy 
courage In seeking to further a farm pro- 
gram that would serve the interests of all 
the people. He has stood out against 
threats, bullying, cajolery—all sort of pres- 
sures—and bravely but with good humor 
has held firmly to what he believes in, 

For far too long the farm program has 
Operated to the disadvantage of millions of 
consumers, It has meant the shocking 
paradox of enormous accumulations of food 
and fiber along with unyielding high prices. 

Solution of that must be removed from 
the crude political arena in which it has too 
often been left. Republicans should sup- 
port the President unless there are grave 
reasons for disagreeing with him. And in 
this case there are none. Democrats in 
Congress should stand by Mr. Eisenhower 
and his farm program because it is a wise 
program, in the best interest of the Nation. 

We hope that in both House and Senate 
that interest—the real interest of America— 
will prevail and that the shameful waste 
and inequity of Government-rigged high 
prices will become a thing of the past. 


James A. Farley: The Political 
Temperature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JAMES G. DONOVAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
by Sidney Fields, from the Sunday 
Mirror of June 20, 1954: 

JAMES A. PARLEY: THE POLITICAL TEMPERATURE 

At the age of 8 James A. Farley made 
his political debut by carrying a torch in 
a Bryan-For-President parade, He's since 
weathered a multitude of campaigns, from 
running for town clerk of Stony Point, his 
home town in Rockland County, to managing 
presidential campaigns. Today, at 66, he's 
a respected elder statesman with a rare 
political wisdom, ‘This fall New Yorkers will 
elect a governor and the Nation will elect 
a complete Congress and one-third of the 
Senate. So it seemed natural to talk to 
Parley about the current political tempera- 
ture. 

“President Eisenhower still retains his 
great popularity,” Parley said. “But there's 
the big question whether he'll be able to 
transfer that personal popularity into Re- 
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Publican votes in the coming elections. No 
Party in power has ever done it before.” 

We were talking in his office at the Coca- 
Cola Export Corp., of which he's board 
chairman. It’s a busy, cluttered office: A 
desk piled with papers. A dozen wire bas- 
kets, all filled, lining the window sills. 
Tables crowded with pictures of his three 
children and grandchildren, and famous 
People. Farley got up from his desk, 
Stretched his trim six-foot-two frame, and 
Searched his mind for an answer when I 
Suggested that the President's popularity 
and problems were in a knockdown fight 
with each other. 

“There's unemployment,“ he nodded. 
“There's'a farm problem loaded with political 
implications, Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son is doing a constructive Job, but we have 
One set of surpluses and are piling up an- 
other while trying to keep farm prices high. 
And finally the Republican-controlled Con- 
gress hasn't yet passed an adequate housing 
bill for areas where it's desperately needed, 
All these things can have a serious affect on 
November votes.” 


WHEN POLITICS COME SECOND 


But however Americans vote, Republican 
or Democrat, Farley feels they'd all like to 
See the President's program successful be- 
cause of what it means to our way of life. 
When necessary Americans make partisan 
Politics secondary. 

“But that doesn’t mean men active in 
Political life should remain silent,” said Far- 
ley. “They should offer constructive criti- 
cism.” 

Would Farley break his silence about his 
availability for the governorship? He sim- 
Ply would not discuss it. Yet, he cannot 
be deaf to all the talk about it. He may be 
the only potential candidate who could win. 
Mayor Wagner's position is obscure; Prank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, Jr., wants the nomi- 
Ration, but no divorced man has ever been 
elected Governor of New York. 

Anyway, for business reasons Farley may 
Not want to be governor. He's doing all 
right. For a former bookkeeper he’s doing 
Great. At 66 he has the vigor of 36. His 
father, a brickmaker, was killed by a horse 
When Farley was 10. His mother, left with 
five sons, opened a grocery store with the last 
few doliars she had. He worked around the 
Store, and in a brickyard, and played first 
base on semipro teams, Those were his 
beginnings, 

A man with an Incredible memory for 
Names, faces, places, and details about peo- 
Ple, he is always agreeable, always useful. 
His most outstanding characteristic is his 
complete honesty. He's never broken his 
Word. At confirmation he took two vows, 
not to smoke or drink, and he's kept them to 
this day. 

A natural-born politician, he rose from 
Obscure political Jobs in Rockland County to 
be Postmaster General and a presidential 
Confidant—until his break with Roosevelt 
Over the third term, now barred by law. 
But he's always kept his hand on the politl- 
Cal pulse of the Nation. 

“World leadership has been thrust upon 
us whether we like it or not.“ he said. “I 
Just pray to God every day that President 
Elsenhower and those around him will have 
the leadership we need. But in spite of 
What appears to be a gloomy picture, m not 
too pessimistic. I've the utmost confidence 
and faith in the capacity of American peo- 
Ple to develop leaders when they have to.” 

MORE VITAL THAN THOSE HEARINGS 


Every generation of Americans usually 
Teels its problems are greater than those of 
the generation that preceded it. This gen- 
eration, plagued by two World Wars, forgot 
the bloody conflict between the States that 
Almost shattered the Union. But the gen- 
erations that followed the Civil War never 
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had to face such spectacies as the Army- 
McCarthy row. 

There's no doubt that the hearings have 
been detrimental to the Republican admin- 
istration,” Farley said., “But whether the 
results will be carried over to the coming 
elections I don't know. They may be over- 
shadowed by fear of depression, or war, 
Such fears are more important in elections 
than interparty fights.” 

If the far eastern crisis gets worse it will 
help the Republicans because of the natural 
American inclination to rally behind their 
leaders in times of crisis. In 1941 there was 
a growing antagonism toward FDR; many 
Americans did not wish to get involved in 
war. Yet after Pearl Harbor everyone rallied 
around him in a remarkable display of unity. 

“We put together the greatest war ma- 
chine in history,” Farley said. “Kids who 
hever saw an ocean or a plane became sea 
captains and pilots. And we supplied half 
the world. Any generation of Americans 
who can do that once can do it again. But 
with these new atomic weapons,” he paused 
and shook his head, “I pray to God they will 
never have to.” 


Faith in Farmers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long know the difficulties of describing 
the dangers of socialism and communism 
in the abstract. The digestion of theory 
of government divorced from demon- 
strated fact in a factual age is tough 
exercise. People the world over will not 
believe that a fire is hot until they or 
someone like them is actually burnt. 

During the Second World War certain 
private citizens did get burnt by English 
socialism; in fact they died from it. 

I believe the following editorial is a 
most moving and graphic exposition of 
how socialism and communism operate; 
it should certainly be recognized by our 
own people in agriculture as the hand- 
writing on the wall: 

FAITH IN FARMERS 
(By Thurman Sensing) 

During the Second World War, George 
Walden, of Itchen Stoke, in Hampshire, Eng- 
land. was ordered by an agricultural com- 
mittee to plow up his 5 acres of land. He 
refused to do so, saying no additional pro- 
duction could be achieved in that way. 

The agricultural committee ordered him 
off his land. He refused. He barricaded 
himself in his cottage and prepared to de- 
fend himself. Tear gas was used against 
him. He fired on the police. He was killed. 

That was in wartime. Excuses might be 
found, though we doubt it. Here was an 
Englishman defending his castle, the tradi- 
tional right of all Englishmen, high or low. 

Then the Socialists came into power in 
Britain at the end of the war. They made 
permanent by law the autocratic power as- 
sumed by the government during the emer- 
gency of war. They passed the Agricultural 
Act of 1947. This act provided the penalty 
of dispossession if the owner of land did not 
comply with the controls set up to govern 
agriculture. 

The Agricultural Act of 1947 is still in 
effect in Great Britain, even though the 
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Conservatives are back in power. It is hard 
to unscramble the egg. It is hard to get over 
the dope habit. But there is a fight going 
on over there to do away with the act. 
Those making the fight say it is time the 
rights of property were restored; that in 
ig rights reside the basis of all civiliza- 
on. 

But, say the authorities whose responst- 
bility it is to administer the act, if the 
farmers are to have the benefits of guaran- 
ties and assured markets they must farm 
their land to accord with authorities’ ideas of 
what is good husbandry. 

This little story about George Walden Is 
Just one more incident in the age-old strug- 
gle between the state and the individual. 
It carries within it a great lesson for all 
those who believe in the cause of freedom. 

The main point of the lesson, of course, 
Is that the argument of those who adminis- 
ter the Agricultural Act of 1947 in Great 
Britain is unassailable—that if farmers are 
to receive benefits from the Government, 
then they must farm their land as the Goy- 
ernment directs. It is still quite true that 
he who pays the piper has the privilege of 
calling the tune. 

Traditionally, the farmers of the country, 
of any country, are the most down-to-earth 
(no pun intended), realistic, and self-reliant 
of all the people. They have always, as a 
class, been in the forefront of those who op- 
pose governmental oppression. 

But in recent years, the farmers, like all 
other groups, have been seduced by govern- 
mental ald. They have traded their birth- 
right of individual action for a mess of 
Government price supports. And this is not 
only true in other lands, it is true in our 
own land. 

Still, it is to be believed that the farmers 
in this country now have a realization of the 
slavery to which this procedure has been 
leading them. It is to be believed that the 
farmers as a whole are again ready to take 
the lead in throwing off this slavery; that 
they are willing to forego the assurance of a 
Government market at a fixed price for the 
right to control their own land. It is to be 
believed that the farmers still have faith in 
themselyes and that the people generally 
can have faith in the farmers. 

The outcome of the present struggle be- 
tween rigid price supports and flexible price 
supports will tell the story. 

It will tell whether the rank and file of 
the farmers (Government reports show that 
price supports have mainly helped the big, 
mechanized farms) want to depend on the 
Government or want to depend on them- 
selves. It will tell whether the individual 
Members of Congress are seeking the wel- 
fare of the whole country or the votes of its 
people. It will tell whether the Chief Exec- 
utive has the courage of his convictions or 
is swayed by party considerations, Finally, 
it will tell whether the people generally want 
to control their Government or want their 
Government to control them. 


Farm Price Supports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following telegram 
from George E. Stringfellow, president, 
New Jersey Taxpayers’ Association, ex- 
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pressing opposition to the rigid 90 per- 
cent support program; 
TRENTON, N. J., June 29, 1954. 
Hon. Gorpon CANFIELD, 
House Office Building, 
t Washington, D. C.: 

In your consideration of price support 
feature of omnibus agriculture bill, we, 
along with large segment of New Jersey ag- 
riculture, urge support of efforts to moye 
Government away from rigid 90 percent sup- 
port program and the tremendous waste it 
has built up in unmanageable surpluses. 
New Jersey Taxpayers Association 1954 pro- 
gram, in behalf of all taxpayers, calls for 
“reduction or elimination of Federal sub- 
sidies to State and local government busi- 
ness and agriculture.” 

GEORGE E. STRINGFELLOW, 
President, New Jersey Taxpayers’ 
Association. 


Juvenile Delinquency 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
notable address delivered on June 28, 
1954, by our colleague the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. HENDRICKSON], chair- 
man of the Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, before the Secretary’s Con- 
ference on Juvenile Delinquency, spon- 
sored by the United States Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wur Ane We Lost ree FicmT AGAINST 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY? 

(By Senator Roperr C. HENDRICKSON, chair- 
man, Senate Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee) 

Madam Chairman, Mrs. Hobby, and friends, 
gathered here today, I believe, is more ex- 
perience and knowledge relative to the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency than has ever 
before been brought together. This is an 
auspicious gathering. Yet we can bring to 
this conference neither pride in past accom- 
plishments nor optimism for the immediate 
future for we are leaders in the war this Na- 
tion is losing against juvenile delinquency, 
Nor have we yet developed a strategy which 
promises to turn the tide of battle. ‘This 
can be a momentous conference if we can 
here propose such strategy. Certainly you, 
the leaders, have demonstrated the qualities 
necessary for successful battle. In the face 
of perplexing difficulties you have not only 
carried on the fight but you have also main- 
tained the faith and confidence in your fel- 
lowman which is fundamental to demo- 
cratic social action. The challenge facing 
us today is not to find new courage or faith, 
but to devise a plan for action worthy of 
those qualities. 

On March 4, 1953, I introduced a resolution 
in the Senate calling for an investigation of 
juvenile delinquency in the United States, 
The introduction of that resolution and the 
subsequent action of my colleagues in au- 
thorizing a subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee to conduct that investigation and 
again in renewing its mandate on January 
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27, 1954, reflected a deep concern about the 
increasing threat of juvenile delinquency to 
this Nation youth. It did not reflect any 
extensive or expert knowledge of the prob- 
lem. On the contrary, I realize in retrospect 
that I was more than a little naive about it. 
Indeed, had I then recognized the real 
breadth and complexity of juvenile delin- 
quency, I am not sure that I would have had 
the temerity to undertake the task. 

Our subcommittee is composed of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues, Senator LANGER, of 
North Dakota; Senator KEFAUVER, of Tennes- 
see; and Senator Hewnrncs, of Missouri, an 
essentially nonpartisan group. During the 
§ months of our legislative life the subcom- 
mittee has, through inquiry, direct testi- 
mony, and questionnaires, tapped profes- 
sional and lay opinion from coast to coast. 
A large number of real experts, persons whose 
knowledge is based upon rich experience in 
research or operational activities in this 
field, including a number of persons in this 
audience, have appeared before the subcom- 
mittee to share their knowledge with us. We 
respect and value their contribution. To 
date we have heard from 274 witnesses; made 
first-hand investigations of juvenile delin- 
quency problems in certain local communi- 
ties, conditions contributing to those prob- 
lems, and services designed to resolve them. 
We are also studying certain matters which 
may contribute to juvenile delinquency and 
probing specific forms of delinquent con- 
duct. We are vitally interested, for instance, 
in nonsupporting fathers; the influence of 
certain mass media materials; runaway 
youngsters, and adolescent drug addiction. 

Our assignment is still far from completed 
and the subcommittee will pursue a variety 
of future activities before drawing up a final 
report and recommendations. However, I 
welcome the occasion which this meeting pro- 
vides to pause in the midst of a heavy respon- 
sibility and try to summarize certain domi- 
nant impressions I have gained in our 9 
months of work. And it will come as no 
surprise to you, ladies and gentlemen, that 
these impressions give rise to more questions 
than answers. 

I am impressed, first of all, by the obvious 
disparity between what is known about juve- 
nile delinquency and what is done about It. 
To be sure, our knowledge of human be- 
havior is still far from an exact science, but 
it does seem to me that we know more than 
our approach to the problem of delinquency 
reflects. 

We know, for example, that delinquency 
rises out of society's failure to meet chil- 
dren's normal emotional and physical needs 
on the one hand, and failure to protect them 
from baneful community influence on the 
other, We would all agree, I think, that our 
knowledge is not sufficient nor our tools so 
well developed as to enable us to protect all 
children from damage. But both our knowl- 
edge and tools are well enough advanced to 
know that nelther mere repression nor one 
new playground is ever the answer to a com- 
munity'’s problem, And yet, such a narrow, 
exclusive approach all too often seems to 
characterize our attack upon the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 

And such a narrow, too exclusive, approach 
to the problem is not restricted to a few 
scattered local communities. It occurs in 
many States and may sometimes characterize 
even national efforts to control delinquency 
and crime. Again and again, during our 9 
months’ work, I have asked myself why this 
is so. Here, as elsewhere, I do not pretend 
to have the whole answer. 

And, I am sure that I say nothing new or 
startling to you when I observe that we have 
failed in large part to get even our own 
elementary understanding of the problem 
over to the man on the street. The response 
of the man on the street to juvenile delin- 
quency—a response unconditioned by real 
understanding of the problem—is either to 
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strike back at the offender, to meet aggres- 
sion with aggression or, since these are juve- 
niles, to spearhead an altruistic drive to do 
something good for children—something to 
keep them out of trouble. The first response 
is a wholly natural one; the latter highly 
civilized and socially desirable. But even the 
latter response will not go far in meeting the 
problem unless resulting action is based 
upon real knowledge. Surely as you come 
together for this 3-day conference to con- 
sider how to better meet the challenge of 
juvenile delinquency, you will wish to devote 
attention to the need for more effective dis- 
semination of existing knowledge. 

The need for the dissemination of two 
kinds of knowledge, On one front we must 
move—and move rapidly—to get the vast 
amount of present day know-how to the 
workers on the firing line. As I have said, 
we know far more about the causes and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency than we 
utilize. Can we not devise the ways and the 
means to get this accumulated knowledge 
into the hands and minds of those who are 
doing the day-to-day job? On the second 
front, we must move and move just as rapid- 
ly—to translate into easily understandable 
terms the broader significance of our knowl- 
edge so that the man on the street can read- 
ily grasp all the ramifications and will not 
seek the easy one solution—the ready-made 
scapegoat. 

It may seem Incongruous to say that there 
is lack of public understanding of the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency in view of all 
that is written and sald about it. But may 
I give you still another impression? It is 
this—we seem to be more skilled in sounding 
fire alarms in this field than in putting out 
the fires, The American people are alarmed 
about the rising incidence of juvenile delin- 
quency. They should be. Newspapers are 
filled with accounts of vandalism, brutality, 
gang wars—yes, even murders—committed 
by young persons, Calls for action have 
been sounded by thousands of speakers. But 
haven't we fallen pitifully short in provid- 
ing the base of knowledge, leadership, and 
guidance necessary to channel aroused pub- 
lic concern into positive, direct action? 
Isn't there even some danger in shouting 
fire too loudly to a crowd which doesn't know 
just how to get out of the burning building? 
I believe so. 

Let me use the District of Columbia as a 
specific example of that danger. Consider- 
able publicity about the misdeeds of juve- 
niles here has resulted in many demands to 
“get tough.” One result of these demands 
was the introduction of legislation in the 
United States Congress which would remove 
from the juvenile court its authority to waive 
certain cases to the criminal court and place 
this power in the hands of the United States 
attorney. This would result, its exponents 
assume, in more juveniles being waived to 
criminal courts, Agitation for this change 
has utterly ignored the fact that in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia our criminal courts have 
less available to them in terms of treatment 
resources than our juvenile court. But for- 
get treatment, we are urged. The more 
serious older offenders are not children but 
adults who should be punished. This ap- 
peal to blind reliance upon punishment to 
reform ignores everything we have learned 
about human behavior since the dawn of 
the social sciences, 

Of course, publicity given the problem of 
juvenile delinquency in the District of Co- 
lumbla has brought forth some gains. But 
I emphasize that it bas also brought nega- 
tives in its wake, Surely in our cries of 
“fire” we must at least calculate the dangers 
of stimulating negative action unless and 
until we are in a position to provide more 
effective leadership. 

But failure to develop a more effective 
approach to the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency does not grow solely out of failure 
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to employ what is known. And since my 
own primary interest here is to look toward 
the creation of a united and therefore more 
elective front against juvenile delinquency, 
I would like to conjecture a bit further about 
certain other factors which may hinder such 
forward movement. 

As the subcommittee approached the task 
of assembling a staff, I quickly learned that 
there appeared to exist in this field, even as 
in the legislative one, certain vested inter- 
ests. From the realms of persons interested 
in the problem of Juvenile delinquency, the 
subcommittee received conflicting advice. 
We were told both to rely primarily upon 
social workers for guidance and to avoid 
them like a plague. Some sociologists depre- 
ciated the potential contributions of psy- 
chiatrists, and some educators felt that bal- 
anced guidance to the subcommittee could 
come only from within their own profession. 
Certain lawyers and judges seemed to feel 
that the appreach of all the above profes- 
sions was marked with a certain unrealism 
about the problem. 

Such cleavages are not inherent to these 
Professions. ‘Today our staff includes law- 
yers, social workers, sociologists, and edu- 
cators. These staff members have available 
to them and regularly call upon psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists for consultation. 

From this experience I draw the obvious 
conclusion that teachers, Judges, psychia- 
trists, social workers, representatives of the 
press, and just plain citizens can work to- 
gether cooperatively and harmoniously to 
seek more effective ways to prevent delin- 
quency. Isn't this a common enemy? 

And let me say how pleased I am to note 
that, as evidenced by this meeting. the Chil- 
dren's Bureau and others of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare also be- 
leye in and utilize what might be called 
the multidisciplinary approach to the prob- 
lem. Many persons here today have also 
helped the subcommittee in its work. I am 
happy to be able to recognize among such 
Persons representatives of institutions, ju- 
venile courts, national private agencies, pro- 
bation departments, research projects, and 
citizen groups. Each such group, Madam 
Chairman, has an invaluable role to play in 
such a review and 8 function as this 
conference is expected to 

Still another factor Nile ty the develop- 
ment of a more effective approach, and a 
most significant one, is the very nature of 
dur common problem. I refer to the tre- 
mendous scope of its myriad causes. We all 
know that a youngster's behavior is shaped 
not only by the nature of his relationships 
to parents, siblings, and adults at 
large but also by the cultural influences 
Which surround him. All of these factors 
commingle in so complex and subtle permu- 
tations that the development of adequate 
and workable plans for either research or so- 
clal action presents, at least to your subcom~- 
mittee a baffling problem. 

In terms of social action, how can we 
develop an approach of proper breadth, one 
Which embraces a sufficient number of the 
factors, and, at the same time, avoid the 
kind of diffusion of effort which dissipates 
energies without yielding much in the way 
Of discernable gains, 

Recognizing, then, the dangers of too much 
diffusion and the need for sufficient focus 
to develop an effective attack, I still feel that 
Our approach more often tends to be too 
Narrow than too broad. To some extent, at 
least, we seem to become victims of our own 
Specialities. We tend too much to see. our 
own primary field of interest as containing 
all answers to the problem. The social 
Worker in his drive to improve social serv- 
ices may overlook the values of better law 
enforcement and more effective legislation. 
The playground leader may give scant heed 
to the need for additional teachers or juve- 

workers. Police may omit atten- 
tion to the community's need for expanded 
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social or mental health services. Because of 
the normal and natural specialized interests 
which we each develop, we are in danger of 
formulating our action on less than what 
we know. 

The majority of existing delinquency proj- 
ects, I believe, fail to pay adequate heed to 
cultural influences. We all know, for exam- 
ple, that very direct relationships exist be- 
tween the behavior of adults and that of 
juveniles. The morality of a community 
cannot be divided into two parts—one juve- 
nile and one adult. Adult society con- 
tributes to juvenile delinquency in many 
ways—sometimes knowingly and sometimes 
ignorantly. And we also take large risks 
with our children by exposing them to in- 
fluences which, although imponderable in 
terms of the individual child, would hardly 
seem desirable in the mass. Let me illus- 
trate. Our subcommittee has been looking 
into the production, distribution, and effects 
of crime and horror comics upon children. 

How many of you here today ever examined 
these so-called comic books? Frankly, I had 
not prior to our investigation and I, there- 
fore, approached this phase of our work with 
some apprehension lest we go astray. But 
let me request that you read a crime-and- 
horror comic if you have not done so. They 
are filled—yes, packed—with every form of 
vice, sadism, and violence. At 10 cents per 
copy, our children can devour tales, illus- 
trated in gory detail, of murder, arson, rape, 
burglary, extortion, kidnaping, and every 
other crime in the book. In these books 
half-rotted corpses rise from the grave to 
pillage and murder. Vampires go forth each 
night to drink the rich red blood of children. 
This is the literary diet of revulsion syste- 
matically fed millions of our children each 
month. 

And why, ladies and gentlemen, are such 
materials produced for children? Because 
they sell and for no Other reason? It is a 
matter of money—big money. Gross revenue 
from the crime-and-horror-type comic alone 
an estimated $20 million annually. How do 
the publishers of this material justify their 
action? Show us, they say, a single man in 
the penitentiary whose crime resulted from 
reading one of our comics and we'll quit pub- 
lishing them, Now, we are all sophisticated 
enough to know that neither the total prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency nor the behavior 
pattern of an individual can be anchored to 
a single cause. If this be what we must show 
before taking social action against conditions 
unhealthy to the law-abiding development 
of children, we may as well give up the ghost 
now. 

Majority opinion among psychiatrists, soci- 
ologists, social workers, and other representa- 
tives of the behavior sciences seems to hold 
that such materials are, as a minimum, dam- 
aging to at least some children. Few, if any, 
would say that they serve a useful purpose 
for any child. In the face of such opinion, 
why are we who are trying to combat Juvenile 
delinquency so little concerned with this and 
similar matters detrimental to children? 
Why are our voices so seldom heard in 
protest? Some of you are better equipped 
to answer these questions than I. Have we 
become so sophisticated that we are some- 
how ashamed to crusade for decency, for 
virtue? Do we fear that to single out one 
factor for attack would obscure the total 
problem? Is it that our extensive knowledge 
and understanding of the complexity of cas- 
ual factors paralyzes our ability to speak up 
against something that is bad simply because 
we know it isn’t the whole of what is bad? 
Do we perhaps tolerate the one who suggests 
evil because we know that if a child has the 
right kind of relationships to parents and 
other persons that he will resist the sug- 
gestion? 

If these be the tempters, let us resist them. 
The prevention of disease involves not only 
strengthening the Pe sd ont but control of 
the transmission of disease. To ignore the 
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transmitters of juvenile delinquency leaves 
little basis for effective action other than in 
the direction of strengthening family life, 
Now I do not in any way criticize the funda- 
mental value of movement in that direction, 
but I protest limiting ourselves to action on 
a single front. There is no inherent merit in 
subjecting the strengths imparted through 
sound parent-child relationships to the 
stress and strain of negative forces which can 
be controlled. 

I have said that the morality of a com- 
munity canont be divided into two parts. 
We know, for example, that there is a rela- 
tionship between a child’s concept of law 
and order and adult attitudes as evidenced in 
evasion of income taxes, the fixing of traffic 
tickets, and the simple instructions to a 
child to tell the bill collector that mama is 
out when she is at home, That adult atti- 
tude, a product of many forces, may even 
relate to the revolt and rebellion against au- 
thority which marked the very founding of 
this Nation. But developing research Ca- 
pable of measuring such relationships, if any, 
has thus far defled our ingenuity. Perhaps 
it is the absence of measurable, clear-cut re- 
lationships which make efforts to uplift 
community morality halting and uncertain. 

Perhaps this is one reason why we who 
have undertaken to do something about 
Juvenile delinquency are sometimes too hesi- 
tant to speak out against situations and con- 
ditions which may be detrimental, even ex- 
ceedingly detrimental, to children and youth. 
And may I say, and emphatically, that we tol- 
erate too much in the way of such situa- 
tions and conditions. A little moral indig- 
nation might be good for the situation as 
well as for our souls. 

These conditions, ladies and gentlemen, do 
not consist solely of adult actions which 
may contribute to some child's delinquency 
as, for example, the production of question- 
able reading materials. Nor do they merely 
include the added factor of illegal or un- 
moral adult example. It goes still further. 

In virtually every community of this land 
there are adults who profit from the system- 
atic demoralization of youth. The boy who 
strips parts from a car must find a buyer and 
the usual buyer is not another juvenile but 
an adult fence, The teen-ager looking for 
a thrill through alcohol, marihuana, or nar- 
cotics buys these items not from another 
young teen-ager but from an adult pusher, 
The easy cash which may lure the adolescent 
girl into prostitution comes not from a 
school boy but once again from an un- 
scrupulous adult with money to spend, 

Nor are these adults only an occasional 
tavern-keeper, junk- yard proprietor, or sery- 
ice boy on a weekend pass. Professional 
criminals have also organized to prey upon 
and exploit our children. Commercialized 
prostitution often operates to pull young 
girls into the trade. Youth represents the 
best potential customers for underworld nar- 
cotic markets. The production and distri- 
bution of pornographic materials represents 
large-scale and organized vice, and, once 
again, this filth is aimed squarely at youth 

as its primary market. 

* and gentlemen, in 
integrated attack upon juvenile 3 
we cannot, must not, overlook the heavy con- 
tribution to the problem made by adult ac- 
tion, adult crime—even organized vice and 
crime. 

In the course of my remarks thus far, I 
have referred to the need for development of 
a united, common front for a broad scale 
attack upon the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. This would inyolve, in my opinion, 
the creation of a means or mechanism 
capable of bringing our desired efforts into 

concord. I have no ready-made 
plan to place before you. but the search for 
such a plan represents today's challenge to 
this field. 

Mrs. Hobby has described the supplemen- 
tary budget which she has requested for 
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the Children’s Bureau. The subcommittee’s 
interim report, issued March 1, 1954, recom- 
mended an m of the consultative 
services provided by the Children’s Bureau 
in relation to juvenile delinquency. I have 
not yet had an opportunity to examine the 
P: plan in detail, but I am glad to 
note that prompt action is being taken in 
the right direction. I hope that this step 
may result in enabling the Children's Bu- 
reau to provide more of the kind of guidance 
needed to keep our social action on the right 
track. 


But the achievement of this goal will not 
permit us to relax with the comfortable 
feeling that now the problem is met. Recog- 
nizing the diverse root of delinquency, we 
know that action is required on a broader 
front than that consisting of services rend- 
ered by any one bureau or agency of the 
Federal Government. We must not settle 
here for the “one new playground” concept. 
We all know that our schools play, or at 
least could play, a crucial role both in pre- 
venting delinquency and in readjusting the 
maladjusted child. I include here not only 
what the teacher can do within the class- 
room but the special services which can be 
channeled through the school system. The 
provision of more extensive and adequate 
mental health services through community 
clinics, juvenile courts, schools, institutions, 
and other agencies represents an absolute 
must in our battle against juvenile crime. 
Certainly it is vital that the services of both 
the Office of Education and the National In- 
stitute of Mental Health be made effective 
parts of our united front. 

Still other Federal bureaus and agencies 
are involved too. The Department of Jus- 
tice through its bureaus and units is con- 
cerned with the suppression of adult crime 
which, as I have already pointed out, con- 
tributes so heavily to juvenile delinquency. 
It is also charged with the care, protection, 
and treatment of juveniles violating Federal 
law. Neither should we forget the potential 
contribution to prevention which can be 
made through properly designed and ad- 
ministered programs of aid to dependent 
children, vocational rehabilitation, and con- 
trol of child labor. 

These agencies, ladies and gentlemen, are 
Federal, and may I make it clear that I 
do not believe that the Federal Government 
can do the whole or even a substantial part 
of the needed job. During the course of 
the subcommittee’s hearings I have re- 
peatedly reiterated my belief that both pre- 
vention and treatment of delinquency repre- 
sent reponsibilities which fall primarily upon 
local and State government. You here who 
represent State and local government are 
and should be assuming that primary re- 
sponsibility. The proper role of the Fed- 
eral Government is not to take over that 
responsibility but rather to strengthen your 
hand in discharging it, and to furnish in- 
spired leadership wherever possible. 

But governmental agencies neither exer- 
cise nor wish to exercise any preemptive 
rights to action in this field. And, ladies 
and gentlemen, the combined efforts of 
government, local, State, and Federal, will 
not suffice to meet a problem that is im- 
bedded in the fabric of day-by-day family 
and community life. A proper functioning 
of the family unit and the healthy inte- 
gration of these units into the community 
depends upon a large variety of factors. And 
not the least among these is the extent and 
way in which each of us either assumes or 
fails to assume responsibility for the well- 
being of his fellow man. 

Here today at this conference, the pres- 
ence of representatives of private agencies 
and organizations offer mute but compelling 
testimony of how we as a free people do 
voluntarily associate ourselves to further 
the common welfare. The do-gooders“ so 
frequently, ladies and gentlemen, represent 
not the bane but the salt of the earth. 
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May I emphasize that the problem of 
juvenile delinquency can never be resolved 
without full use of the full measure of these 
voluntary groups and agencies which have 
their roots in and reach virtually every com- 
munity in our Nation. Through these or- 
ganizations and agencies, our sense of civic 
and moral responsibility is not only fulfilled 
but enlarged and promoted. Government 
provides a certain basic framework of laws 
and services necessary to the common good, 
But the mortar, the filling, the binding, is 
provided through voluntary action. In the 
planning of a united front to stem the tide 
of delinquency both voluntary and govern- 
mental efforts must be brought into coordi- 
nated partnership. 

The National Probation and Parole Asso- 
ciation, the Child Welfare League of America, 
the Family Service Association of America, 
the National Association for Mental Health, 
and the National Education Association rep- 
resent but some of the voluntary agencies 
providing pertinent professional services on 
a national basis. Civic, religious, and pro- 
fessional organizations too numerous to 
enumerate here stand ready to join, indeed 
are already involved, in this crusade. 

Those planning this conference have 
planned well. Here they have brought to- 
gether key representatives of both govern- 
mental and voluntary agencies and organiza- 
tions which I have mentioned. And if it be 
within the province of an invited speaker, 
Madam Chairman, to raise a question with 
this uniquely chosen group, then it is this— 
do we have the ability, the ingenuity to here 
devise, or at least suggest, a mechanism capa- 
ble of creating and maintaining a common 
front against our common enemy? 

In raising this question I know that you 
will appreciate that I am not speaking of 
just another committee. The needs in this 
field do not call for a common fire alarm, 
but for a way—a means through which we 
can agree upon goals, maintain a balanced 
attack, recognize and reconcile our differ- 
ences to the end of effectively coordinating 
our mutual efforts, both now and as ex- 
panded efforts come into being. 

To be effective, this fighting front against 
Juventle delinquency must be united. But 
unity alone, essential as it may be, is not 
enough. To be effective, the front must be 
as broad and all-encompassing as the dan- 
gers we face. A fighting front which con- 
tains gaps which permit enflankment is 
worse than useless. For, if we do not seek to 
close all the gaps we delude ourselves into 
thinking that we are doing all we should be, 
when in truth we are not. Thus, if we set 
up a fighting front only in the area of social 
services for children, or only in respect to 
education, or only in the field of mental 
health, or only with regard to law enforce- 
ment, we will not have established an all- 
embracing mechanism to do the job. We 
must include every cause and every con- 
tributing factor as our broad enemy. And, 
having thus broadly defined the enemy, we 
should marsha] our every resource to defeat 
him. 

Juvenile delinquency, now riding rampant 
throughout our countryside, is a challenge 
to the very sinews of our future existence. 
Not even the Communist conspiracy could 
devise a more effective way to demoralize, 
disrupt, confuse, and destroy our future citi- 
vens than apathy on the part of adult Amer- 
icans to the scourge known as juvenile de- 
linquency, We must declare war on this de- 
stroyer of youth with every force at our 
command, 

So may I ask each of you as you meet to- 
gether during these 3 days that you be bold 
and imaginative in your thinking, and that 
divesting yourselves of other purposes you 
most earnestly seek a means of developing 
and maintaining the common front essential 
to winning the war we are in danger of los- 
ing. To our God and our country we each 
of us owe this solemn obligation. 
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Vice President Nixon Gives Country Pre- 
view of Republican Campaign Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to do so, I include with my remarks a 
very enlightening article written by Mr. 
Lowell Mellett, which appeared in to- 
day's issue of the Washington Evening 
Star: 

We WiL Arso Hear Asour YALTA—VICE 
Preswent's SPEECH INDICATES Lint To BE 
FOLLOWED IN THIS CONGRESSIONAL CAM- 
PAIGN, AND THAT REMINDS Us— 


The situation in east Asia being less than 
satisfactory, our young Vice President has 
indicated the line to be followed in the con- 
gressional election campaign, now underway. 
The blame for everything that has gone 
wrong and for everything that may yet go 
wrong is to be laid at the door of Dean Ache- 
son, former Secretary of State. Mr. Nrxon, 
speaking for the administration, made this 
clear In a carefully prepared speech Satur- 
day evening in Milwaukee. 

The situation in Europe is likewise less 
than satisfactory. So we may expect to hear 
throughout this campaign the familiar cry 
of Yalta. The blame for Europe's plight will 
be laid at the grave of former President 
Roosevelt. This being a certainty, it may 
be of interest to recall the views expressed by 
Republican leaders at the time of the sign- 
ing of the Yalta agreement. I quote from a 
column written at that time: 

“In the United States Senate the Repub- 
lican leader, Senator White, of Maine, rose 
to say: ‘I feel a great work has been done.” 
And Vandenberg, of Michigan, the party's 
leader in matters of foreign policy, said, ‘It 
is far the best that has issued from any ma- 
jor conference.“ 

“In New York City an extraordinary thing 
occurred, Republicans had gathered to pay 
homage to Abraham Lincoln and listen to 
former Governor Bricker rehash some of the 
speeches he had made during his campaign 
for the vice presidency. Herbert Hoover, 
one-time Republican President of the United 
States, was called to his feet. He told the 
audience of the agreement reached at Yalta 
by President Roosevelt, Marshal Stalin, and 
Prime Minister Churchill, 

I believe,’ he said, it comprises a strong 
foundation on which to rebuild the world. 
And he added, ‘It is fitting that it should 
have been issued to the world on the birth- 
day of Abraham Lincoln.’ 

“According to the papers there was ap- 
plause ‘from every section of the audience 
an audience that included former Republi- 
can Vice President Charles G. Dawes; the 
widows of three Republican Presidents, Mrs, 
Calvin Coolidge, Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Mrs. Benjamin Harrison; and the widow of a 
recent Republican candidate for President, 
Mrs. Wendell Willkie. 

“Governor Dewey, of New York, was not 
heard from immediately. He appeared to be 
waiting for a Gallup poll report or its equiva- 
lent before committing himself * * * 

From the President's consistent support- 
ers in his own party there was quick ap- 
proval, of course. But causing the day to be 
truly memorable, there was equally quick 
approval from some who have not bothered 
much to support the party's leader in the 
past. 

A fine start,’ said Senator Byrn, of Vir- 
ginia, and Senator Typrncs agreed that the 
statement of the Big Three would ‘contribute 
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immeasurably to the welfare of the entire 
world.’ 

“And the press. * Whatever the papers 
had been saying about the President and 
Churchill and Stalin the day before, all was 
forgiven when the big news came. It was 
not completely unanimous, to be sure, but 
the sour notes were few and feeble. 

“To make American satisfaction complete, 
Berlin was heard from. Discussing what he 
termed the Talta-hate program,’ the Nazi 
radio commentator admitted that effective 
unity had been achieved by the allies and 
with it the failure of German hopes for dis- 
sension, He attributed this unhappy state 
Of affairs to ‘the driving power of the Jew'.” 

Forgotten now, that’s how it was 10 years 
ago. 


Time for Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a brief statement in support of 
House Joint Resolution 123, which was 
introduced by me in this session of Con- 
Bress. The statement represents the 
Position of the American Progress Foun- 
dation, 1540 North Highland Avenue, 
Los Angeles 28, Calif. This organization 
is made up of patriotic Americans dedi- 
Cated to the proposition that constitu- 
tional government cannot survive if vast 
Government undertakings are in com- 
petition with private enterprise. The 
American Progress Foundation has been 
very active in the struggle to preserve 
Capitalism in the United States on the 
theory that only a strong capitalistic 
America can provide our people with all 
their needs while at the same time pro- 
tect them from the alien ideologies of 
Socialism and communism, 

The statement follows: 

TIME ror ACTION 
(By Willis E. Stone) 

In 1952, when it appeared that there was an 
Opportunity for change and candidates spoke 
convincingly of a return to basic constitu- 
tional principles, the greatest vote in history 
Was recorded. 

The change our people expected has not 
materialized. It is true that Americanism 

as scored a few minor victories, such as the 
Sale of the federally owned barge lines, but 
it is equally true that some of the wildest 
and most reckless socialistic schemes have 
made tremendous advances. 

These grim truths are forcing more and 
More people to the unpleasant realization 
that we cannot depend on politicians and bu- 
reaucrats to diminish their power or deprive 
themselyes of the earnings of our people. If 
the evil practices of socialism and commu- 
nism are to be outlawed, and the traditional 
Concepts of Americanism reestablished, we 
must do the job ourselves. 

This year we have a powerful weapon 
Which is perfectly adapted to the task. It is 
the proposed 23d amendment, supported by 
the resolutions of more than 6,000 organiza- 
tions, approved by the Illinois Legislature, 
aad now pending in Congress as House Joint 

lution 123. It provides that The Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall not en- 
Sage in any business, professional, com- 
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mercial, financial, or industrial enterprise ex- 
cept as specified in the Constitution.” 

This proposal offers us the best chance 
we ever have had to find out where our 
candidates stand in the cold war between 
Americanism and socialism. 

Everyone of us should take a very active 
part in the compaigns this year. Each of us, 
either as individuals, or through our organi- 
zations, can require each candidate for State 
or Federal offices to declare his position on 
this basic question of public policy. 

It is proper that we should also know ex- 
actly what each candidate proposes to do for 
or against this proposal which is soon des- 
tined to come before the Members of Con- 
gress and the State legislatures for action, 

Requiring our candidates to declare them- 
selves on this issue will, for the first time in 
a quarter of a century, establish principles 
upon which we can vote with some assurance 
of performance. 

In this way militant citizenship can elect 
public servants pledged to a definite course 
of action, insuring the rapid adoption of 
resolutions by the State legislatures demand- 
ing that Congress either submit this pro- 
posal to the States for ratification or call a 
constitutional convention for that purpose. 

This same militant program carried on by 
all cur people, can insure the necessary two- 
thirds majority in both Houses of Congress 
to initiate this proposed amendment and 
send it to the States for ratification. 

In this way government would be restored 
to the business of governing. It would end 
the extravagant socialistic experiments 
which have reached such fantastic propor- 
tions during the last two decades. 

The growth of socialism is demonstrated 
by the fact that the taxes which were much 
too high in 1932 have been multiplied 25 
times in 20 years. The manipulators of 
Government have borrowed, in our name, 
more than $12 billion per year average dur- 
ing the same 20 years, building a fantastic 
national debt which we some day must pay. 

It is unbelievable that we have become so 
highly socialized in these few short years, 
We can, however, reestablish basic Ameri- 
canism by now outlawing the practices of 
socialism with this proposed amendment. 

The sale of the properties and facilities of 
the 88 Federal corporations to the American 
people could cut the national debt by 20 
percent, cut the cost of Government by 45 
percent, and increase the take-home pay of 
the American people by 11 percent. 

Such are the rewards for good citizenship— 
and now is the time for action. Now is the 
time to ask all your candidates how they 
stand on the proposed 23d amendment, 
House Joint Resolution 123. 


The Commonsense of “Neckyoke Jones” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article that 
was written by Mr. F. H. Sinclair, of 
Sheridan, Wyo., for the December 1953 
issue of the South Dakota Stock Grower, 
official publication of the South Dakota 
Stock Growers’ Association, 

Mr. Sinclair writes under the pen 
name of “Neckyoke Jones,” and his lan- 
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guage is in a ranch vernacular all his 
own, but quite understandable, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NeckYOKE JONES WRITES ; 

Dunn Secretary Rasmussen: It's about 
time for the ol’ feller with the white whisk- 
ers to be slippin' down the chimbley,” I says 
to my ol’ pardner, Greasewood lasts nights, 
an' you better be given some thort to pickin’ 
me up a good Christmus present, somethin’ 
expensive.” What are you a bureycrat, or 
mebbe a mushroom farmer who is lookin’ 
fer supportin’ prices which will keep him 
in the way of livin’ he is accustomed to?” 
he snorts, grinnin’ like a chessy cat, “You 
are contributin' taxes to buy flapers fer the 
Ayrabs an’ bubbles gum for the Pattygon- 
ians,” I comes back at him right snappy, 
an! it's about time you was spreadin' your 
charety somewhat closter to the home range. 
You know some Christmus presents has been 
sent to people aroun’ the world that don't 
know Christmus from the Fourth July—an’ 
ol’ Sandy Klaus ain't any better knowed than 
William McKinley is in Alabama.” 

“The trubble is with you,” he rummy- 
nates, “is that you are bein’ tooken over by 
modern thinkin’, Now when you was a 
younger, Christmus was a time of good cheer 
when you got a pair wristlets which was 
knitted by Grammaw, an’ Pappy brung you 
home a apple an’ a orange, an’ mebbe a 
palr of cordroy pants which you could wear 
fer a cupple yeas an' then they'd fit little 
brother. 

“I kin remeber well what Christmus was 
like in them days. They didden have no 
raddios blarin’ out songs an’ they was no 
Sandy Klauzes on the corners wearin’ cotton 
batten whiskers. A kid in them days was 
supposen to be satisfied ifen he got a cro- 
shayed muMer—But today he wants a six- 
cylinder hunnerd horse power car with auty- 
matick ways to even raise the winders.” 

“Speakin’ of presents,” I warbles ignorin’ 
his talk,” what would you like most fer 
Christmus?" “Well sir,“ he sez, “I ain't 
give it much thought—but I seriously think 
that fer a Christmus present I'd kinda like 
to see some of these here taxes cut down, 
We was told that they would be. An’ I 
don't mean just the federul taxes, but it 
seems like some of these here State taxes 
could be whittled down withouten hurtin’ 
nobbody'’s feelin's. Another Christmus 
present would be layin’ off of makin’ a po- 
litckel football outen Commies in the gov- 
inment, in the schools, the movies, the 
unions and in the churches. Iffen they is 
Commies in these outfits, the thing to do Is 
to dip them an’ git em out, withuten no 
more bellerin’ an’ pawin’. We want em 
out—so they ort to git ‘em out withouten 
wastin® no more time. This here Harry 
Bridges, fer instunce. Accordin' to what I 
read this here feller was supposed to be de- 
horned and deported 5 or 6 years ago 
an' now we hear that he is still callin’ strikes 
an’ runnin’ things out on the west coast. I 
dunno nothin’ about him, but apparent he 
ain't popular in some direckshuns. 

“Another thing we'd kinda like for Christ- 
mus is the parin’ down of throwin’ dollars 
at every country in the world. Your Unkle 
Sammey could learn a lesson or two from 
some of the bankers who does financin’ in 
the livestock bisness. He'd be a doggone side 
tougher to do bigness with, ifen he'd work 
with them bankers fer a spell. 

“They is another thing which folks would 
like, an' that is to pull back the Americun 
soljers we got sprawied all over the world 
map. We got ‘em patrollin' in Pershey, 
Japan, Koree, Italy, Germany an’ all points 
east and west. Iffen you are tryin’ to make 
friends with other countries, they ain’t goin’ 
to feel tog warm every time they look outen 
the winder they see some American soljers 
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lin’ around. We wouldn't lke it our- 
selves to have German or French or British 
troops stalkin" around our towns like they 
owned the place, partickler when they are 
gittin' money that sounds awful big to some 
of them furriners, an' our boys ain't too 
tight about blowin’ it when they want some- 
thin’. It ain't exackly a way to make frens. 
Besides it'd be better havin’ Americun boys 
at home, learnin’ to do somethin’ useful. 
They ain't enough Americum soljers in any 
One place to fight off a flight of doodle bugs, 
if things really got started. 

“I think most Americuns would think it a 
awful nice Christmus present iffen the boys 
in Washinton would try to stop mindin’ 
everybody's bizness all over the world, an' 
let the other feller mind his fer a spell. It 
might be nice to jest try it out—an’ see how 
it worked. Maybe Americuns is so smart that 
no other country kin git along withouten 
havin’ a bunch of Americun bureycrats, livin’ 
high, an’ tellin’ em how they had ort to 
run their places—but we ain't had too much 
success here at home with bureycrats—an’ 
it’s kinda a shame to wish em off on un- 
suspectin’ furriners. 

“Td kind regard it as a purty nice Christ- 
mus gift iffen we could kinda get back to 
usin’ a little horse sens, iffen the unions 
would kinda give a little thought to the 
nashinul economy and try to git prices down 
within reason insted of high Jackin’ every- 
body an’ everything to git more money. A 
man ain't entitled to be paid more than he 
contributes to the genrul scheme of things. 
Iffen he is a ditch digger he is worth Just so 
much—an’ you cain't make him worth more 
by strikin’. 

“It'd be a awful nice Christmas present if 
folks would git over thinkin’ the government 
could see to it that everyboddy could have 
prosperity by passin’ a law, supportin' things 
at prices they ain't worth or by the goviment 
buyin’ up all surplusses an' lettin' em rot. 
It'd look more like Amercuns are as smart 
as they pretend to be. Them is just some 
of the things Id like fer Christmus presents.“ 

Doggone me, Secretary Rasmussen, it looks 
to me like Greasewood ain't goin’ to git much 
in his Christmus stockin’. Nevertheless, we 
wish you an' your office force, the officers an’ 
all the members of the South Dakoty Stock 
Growers Association a might good Christmus 
an’ a doggone good New Year. 

Yure fren, 
Neck rox Jones. 


Economic Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following letter signed by 
John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, David J. Mc- 
Donald, president of the United Steel- 
workers of America, and Dave Beck, 
president of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen, and Helpers of America, is 
of more than ordinary importance to all 
of us. 

There is no one better qualified to in- 
terpret the deteriorating economic con- 
ditions of the country than these men, 
the heads of three great labor organiza- 
tions in America. 

They are to be commended for taking 
the initiative in directing the attention 
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of Members of Congress to the grave 
situation that exists. 

The letter follows: 

Untrep MINE WORKERS; Untren 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA; 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
WAREHOUSEMEN, AND HELPERS 
OF AMERICA, 

June 30, 1954. 
Hon. GEORGE P. MILLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. MILLER: The economic decline 
and spreading unemployment in our Nation 
is a danger that must no longer be ignored. 

A joint conference of the United Mine 
Workers of America, the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, and the United 
Steelworkers of America, representing 3 mil- 
lion American working men and women in 
the great basic industries of coal, steel, and 
trucking. respectfully call upon you and 
your associates in Government for action 
now to halt the economic decline that 
threatens our free way of life. 

To allow the economic machinery of the 
most productive industrial Nation in the 
world to slow down further ts to play directly 
into the hands of international communism. 

Our democratic system is on trial for its 
life. If we permit reduced earnings, and 
unemployment to continue there will be a 
return to the chaos of the early 1930's. 
America cannot stand another economic 
sickness such as that and still maintain 
public order in the Republic. 

Our fight against communism is primarily 
an economic fight. The tyrants in the 
Kremlin now look to the day when their 
predictions of economic ruin in America will 
bring this great Nation to its knees. 

The present danger cannot be wished away 
by hopes and economic double talk. There 
are more than 4 million persons unemployed 
in our land. Thousands of these idle work- 
ers already have used up the funds they are 
presently entitled to under unemployment 
compensation laws. They have no money 
left with which to feed, clothe, and house 
themselves and their families. They de- 
mand jobs. Instead they are offered predic- 
tions of possible economic improvements 
sometime in the future. Such talk falls on 
their ears as empty phrases. 

This spreading unemployment is the 
greatest threat to the continuation of free- 
dom and democracy that exists in the Re- 
public today. It is time to stop it before 
it is too late. The Government has the tools 
with which to act under existing legislation. 

Let the Government act. 

Let the Government act to create aggres- 
sive trade and export policies as an effective 
foreign policy weapon in the fight against 
communism and to protect the American 
etandard of living. 

Let the Government act to wipe out the 
Taft-Hartley abomination so that American 
labor may once more be free to act effectively. 

Let the Government act to implement the 
Employment Act of 1946 to bring back max- 
imum employment, production and pur- 
chasing power. 

Let the Government act to construct new 
and improved highways, new housing, new 
schools, hospitals and similar public works 
that will offset this declining situation. 

Let the Government act to promulgate a 
national fuels policy in the interest of na- 
tional security so that our basic coal in- 
dustry will be ready at all times to produce 
the fuel upon which the Republic is de- 
pendent for its Industrial might both in peace 
and war. 

Let the Government act to bring a return 
to full production in our great steel in- 
Gustry, 40 percent of whose workers are now 
idie or working less than 40 hours a week. 

Let the Government act to stimulate em- 
ployment in our vital vehicular transport 
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industry by utilizing the trucking indus- 
try as a prime hauler of the malis within 
the zone of 300 miles, thus providing better 
service at less cost to the taxpayers. 

Let the Government act to put purchasing 
power back into the pockets of the working 
people through lower personal income taxes. 

Such actions by the Government would be 
practical, workable measures to stop the 
economic decline. Employment and lying 
etandards must be increased constantly to 
meet the needs of our growing population, 
our increasing work force and our ever- 
expanding technology. 

Such actions would be in the interest of 
all the American people. And they would 
be in the interest of the other free nations of 
the world. For without a strong and pros- 
perous United States of America freedom 
and democracy cannot survive in the world. 

We present these proposals to you, the re- 
eponsible officials of our Government, re- 
spectfully and in the spirit of cooperation 
that must prevail among all segments of 
our society. We urge that all other Amer- 
icans, through their organizations, join in 
endorsement of the actions proposed herein. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN L, Lewis, 
Dave BECK. 
Davin J. MCDONALD, 


Mr. Speaker, I, for one, stand ready to 
cooperate with these men and any others 
who seek to keep our economy virile and 


expanding and thus prevent the scourge 
of depression. 


Things Are Bad, Things Are Good 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial entitled “Things Are 
Bad, Things Are Good,” appearing in 
the Washington News of June 21, 1954, 
which shows the uncertainty and con- 
fusion in Washington created by the 
present Republican administration: 

Trmnes Arg Bap, THINGS Are GOOD 

We don't know what to think. 

Last Saturday, after a high-level, mostly 
hush-bush, meeting of the country’s mili- 
tary command at Quantico, Va., reporters 
were permitted to quote the ominous re- 
marks of two very authoritative authorities. 

One was Donald A. Quarles, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense in Charge of Research and 
Development. He said our technical posi- 
tion (militarily, that is) as compared to the 
Russians isn't as good as it was a year ago. 
The Reds are gaining on us. 

“Our margin of advantage has narrowed,” 
he said, “and we must face the sober in- 
ferences to be drawn from these facts.” 

Adm. Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, drew a dark picture of 
Communist gains in Asia, asserted that the 
Russians have forces which can attack in 
any direction, and solemnly warned that all 
there is not a short-term threat. Which 
means it is a long-term threat. 

Rather grim stuff. 

But yesterday Mr. Quarles’ and Admiral 
Radford's boss, Defense Secretary Charles 
E. Wilson, said the United States is keeping 
up & 2- to g- year lead over the Russians and 
he didn't know that the gap is narrowin 
exactly. - 


Something didn't jell at Quantico. 
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Tt doesn’t jell in Washington, either. 

The Senate is to vote this week on a bill 
revising the income-tax law. Various tax- 
Payers will be relieved in assorted ways to the 
tune of about $1,500,000,000 in lost Govern- 
ment revenue. 

Democrats in the Senate are critical of 
these revisions, especially one which partly 
does away with double taxes on dividends. 
They plan to propose a substitute which 
would boost the personal exemption of each 
individual taxpayer by $100. 

That would add another couple of billions 
Or more to the Government revenue losses. 
Congress cut sales taxes about a billion last 
winter. 

The Government had a deficit of more 
than $9 billion last year. It will be short 
another $4 billion at the end of this month. 
Next year's deficit can go anywhere from 
$3 billion to $6 billion or 87 billion. 

So, according to our military leaders, 
things are pretty bad, or they are pretty 
good, depending on who is talking. Finan- 
cially, the Government is in the hole, but 
We're still cutting taxes. 

Then we hear of another Defense Depart- 
Ment official who told a Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee there is $2 billion in the 
Army budget the Army doesn’t need—but 
the money was left in for public psychology. 

We think the best thing that could happen 
to the public psychology would be for the 
boys to get together and get their facts and 
appraisals straight. 


Commercial Treaty Between the United 
States and Venezuela 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have received from Mrs. Elizabeth Au- 
vert Eason, of Little Rock, Ark., a letter 
enclosing an editorial written by Ro- 
dolfo A. Auvert, publisher and editor in 
Maracaibo, Venezuela. I ask that the 
letter and translation of the editorial 
be printed in the Appendix of the 

RD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and translation were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recor, as follows: 

June 17, 1954. 
Hon. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have taken the liberty to trans- 
late and enclose, an editorial from the Ven- 
ezuelan newspaper Diario de Occidente, for 
Which I am a columnist. 

The editorial, on the Commerical Treaty 
between the United States and Venezuela, 
Was written by Mr. Rodolfo A. Auvert, editor 
and publisher of the newspaper. 

I believe you will consider interesting the 
Opinion of a prominent Venezuelan news- 
Paperman and businessman, on a subject of 
equal interest to American and to South 
American. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH AUVERT EASON, 
On rum COMMERCIAL TREATY BETWEEN THE 
Untrep STATES AND VENEZUELA 
(Prom an editorial by Rodolfo A. Auvert, 

Publisher and editor, in Diario de Occi- 

dente, Maracaibo, Venezuela) 

An American Senator, MALONE, Republican, 
Of Nevada, recently asked for the cancella- 
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tion of the commercial treaty signed in 1952 
between the United States and Venezuela 
unless the restrictions it imposses upon the 
importation of (American) agricultural and 
textile goods will be removed. 

Senator Matone’s plan is another mani- 
festation of those forces that are active 
trying to influence American public opinion, 
and Members of Congress in fayor of the 
approval of the Simpson law—a law that 
would restrict the importation of Vene- 
guelan oil in favor of the independent pro- 
duction of American oil. 

Technically, Senator Mross plan ap- 
pears to be logical and just. Is he not ask- 
ing solely for reciprocal trade? If Vene- 
zuela wants the United States to buy her 
oll, she should in turn allow the United 
States to sell her its agricultural and textile 
goods without restrictions. Superficially, 
the question is a simple as that. However, 
there are many more factors involved: 

Firstly, how could a nation like Venezuela, 
with 5 million people, with its agricultural 
and textile industries still in their infancy, 
be expected to develop her industries against 
the unrestricted competition of a country 
of 161 million, with the most developed and 
powerful agricultural and textile industries 
in the world? That is exactly the core of 
the matter. 

Let us quote some statistics: Our consul 
general in the United States, D. E. Paez, in 
a recent speech before the Exporters Club 
in New York, gave the following account: 
In 1943 Venezuela brought from the United 
States $43 million. In 1953 Venezuela bought 
$850 million. There is besides, the Inversion 
of American capital in Venezuela about 
$3 billion. Are not those impressive num- 
bers satisfying enough to the United States? 

Today the Latin-American countries buy 
from the United States with 82 what in the 
near past they used to buy with $1. 

The main cause of the great rise in Amerl- 
can prices is due to the high wages in the 
United States, The high American wages 
are one of the wisest measures created 
against social convulsions. While social in- 
justices in Italy, France, in our Latin Ameri- 
ca—as has been most tragically demon- 
strated lately in the case of Guatemala—en- 
gendered drives that have led the masses to 
open their arms to the brutal Communist 
tyranny, the wise distribution of wealth in 
the United States has contributed to main- 
tain public order and public liberties. 

We most eagerly recognize the nobility and 
wisdom of such a system. But by the same 
token we insist that the high standard of 
living of the American people is paid by all 
of those who buy American products. To il- 
lustrate this point, let the Venezuelan re- 
member what they paid 20 years ago for an 
American shovel and what that same shovel 
cost them today. And that can be applied 
to everything the United States exports to- 
day. 
` In a wider scope, let us remember one of 
the truths learned in the last decades, that 
it was foolish economically to try to keep 
some countries in a backward stage, as mere 
producers of raw materials. Recognizing 
such mistake, has not the United States ex- 
pended lately many millions trying to help 
those backward countries, in order to create 
new markets for the ever expanding Ameri- 
can industry? 

There is then an economical Justification 
in the United States helping Venezuela's in- 
fant industries to achieve a footing of their 
own, without having to battle the over- 
whelming American competition. And fi- 
nally and not less importantly, is not the 
United States interested in helping other 
countries, Including Venezuela, to improve 
their economies in order to be better 
equipped to fight the social conditions that 
breed communism? 
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Some Sobering Thoughts on July 4th 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS S. GORDON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article that 
appeared in the Polish American Con- 
gress Newsletter entitled “Some Sober- 
ing Thoughts on July 4th”; 

Two REVOLUTIONS: THe AMERICAN In 1776 


` AND THE BOLSHEVIK In 1917—A Com- 
PARISON 


As we observe our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on July 4th this year, it may be 
well to dwell for a moment on some thoughts 
which should be uppermost in our minds 
on that nationally observed holiday: one of 
them, our own revolution in 1776, and the 
other, the Bolshevik revolution in 1917. Let 
us look into the latter first. 

There ls not much argument on the ques- 
tion that the revolution was almost neces- 
sary in Russia to overthrow the Czar and 
oppressive despotism. However, the Red 
rulers who followed the Czar imposed their 
own brand of despotism and oppression on 
the people—they did not grant the free- 
doms, or the rule of the “proletariat” so 
glowingly pictured by the Bolsheviks—be- 
fore the revolution. 

REVOLUTION SOVIET STYLE 


It was presumed that, for a while at least, 
a strongarmed-ruler was needed and justi- 
fiable to establish the new socialistic order, 
as many people might show an aversion to 
it, and resent such untried and untested 
ideas of government. However, it was be- 
lieved, that time would heal all wounds, or- 
der be restored, and the Communist “para- 
dise” would materialize. 

Of course, students of the new godless 
philosophy realized and knew full well that 
the hoped for millenium for the common 
man just could not come to pass. It was 
based on the laws which are odious to man, 
they denied him the dignity so prized by 
man who was made to the image and like- 
ness of God. Man had to become a mere 
chattel of the state, and all concepts of 
democracy, as the free world understands 
it, went out the window. Those who dared 
to differ in thought and practice were un- 
ceremoniously—or by the process of the 
notorious Soviet trialse—liquidated—to use a 
term which stands in Soviet Russia for mur- 
der or worse. Such was the order estab- 
lished by the self-styled champions of the 
common man—and it Is growing in ferocity 
dally. Only the Iron Curtain prevents us 
from getting all the true detalls. 

REVOLUTION—AMERICAN STYLE 

Now let us turn to 1776 and the American 
Revolution. Here, too, was a rebellion 
against oppression. Not all Colonists were 
sympathetic with the radical move, and for 
that era of kings and monarchs it was a most 
radical move. Democratic forms of govern- 
ment were mere dreams of sentimental ideal- 
ists. 

But the Founding Fathers of this new 
Government stated in the Declaration of 
Independence the self-evident truths: That 
all men are created equal—that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights—that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursult of happiness, And 
they meant every word of it. 

England was defeated and the new order 
was put into operation, It was not easy 
or as simple as that. But no Iron Curtain 
was erected to keep the rest of the world 
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out, though the colonists were aware that 
the first steps of the infant democracy were 
bound to be awkward and stumbling. They 
were sure, however, that the new order was 
based on the natural laws and privileges of 
man, on the eternal laws of God. All of us 
who are even vaguely familiar with Ameri- 
can history know the rest of the story. 

And so here we are, the most powerful, 
the most influential, and the richest country 
under the sun—and, incidentally, the most 
charitable toward all nations, without re- 
gard to race, creed, or color—with no 
thoughts of aggression or designs against any 
nation in the world. 

Not everything in this order even now 
works perfectly, but we are on the right road. 
We are grateful to Almighty Providence 
we never needed machineguns or wholesale 
murder to bring this about. 

No, we did not think in those early days 
of such a thing as the Iron Curtain to keep 
other nations out, but we started with a 
standing invitation to the rest of the world 
to come in, to help us share the natural 
riches with which this Nation was blessed, 

No wonder intelligent American workers 
of all skills and trades shun the Red menace 
of communism like a dreaded disease. The 
liberties they enjoy here will never be pawned 
for the reign of terror raging among the rich 
and poor alike over so much of the globe 
dominated for these many years by the bloody 
despotism of Communist Russia. 

A. J. L. 


The Bills Should Move 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Navy Times of 
June 26, 1954: 

Tue Bris SHOULD Move 


There are 3 bills before Congress, elmilar 
only in that each has a dubious aspect, but 
all three are so important that the 83d 
Congress should enact them before it ad- 
jJourns, if at all possible. 

Most important of these is the dependents’ 
medical care bill. We have asserted that this 
bill is fatally defective in its exclusion of the 
Coast Guard. The House Armed Services 
Committee has advanced the further criti- 
cism that some provisions in the measure are 
too vague. Both these objections should be 
promptly cured and this yital measure be 
passed. 


The defect in the reenlistment bonus bill 
is not in the bill itself, but in the services’ 
failure to sell what is intended to be a career- 
incentive to the men involved. The Senate 
Armed Services Committee quite properly 
interrupted its hearings on this bill to ask 
what the men concerned thought of it. 

Now we do not mean that a military serv- 
ice should be run by popular vote. That is 
the way not to run a military service. But 
a@ bill whose sole reason for being is to spur 
reenlistments should not be brought for- 
ward if its effect will be not to spur re- 
enlistments, 

Navy Times has not, so far expressed an 
opinion on the reenlistment bonus bill. We 
do so now. 

We think it is a necessary bill and should 
de enacted, 
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But it won't be an effective bill if the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard don't sell it to their enlisted men. 
For there have been a number of criticisms 
of the bill from ranking career men, Al- 
though these men lose nothing by the bill, 
they stand to get nothing. And they will 
see some men far Junior to them in service, 
and often junior grade, pocket larger re- 
enlistment bonuses. 

They don’t like that. e 

They must be conyinced that their reward 
for rank and service comes with every pay- 
day, with their preference for quarters, their 
equity in retirement, and the like. They 
must be convinced that a sizable bonus, 
offsetting available veteran benefits, is essen- 
tial for that special group of men just fin- 
ishing their first (and to a lesser extent, their 
second) cruise, men not yet converted into 
careerists. 

Yes, the new bonus plan has discrimina- 
tory aspects, but it is dictated by the im- 
mutable laws of the market place. 

The third bill has not yet been introduced 
but it should be. It is the State Depart- 
ment's request that Congress consent to the 
award of a number of decorations which have 
been hanging fire now for as many as 8 years, 

The first such request was introduced, got 
as far as a House Armed Services Commit- 
tee hearing, then was ditched. The next 
try was through the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, but that committee, throughout the 
82d Congress, refused eyen to introduce the 
bill. Now a new try is being made through 
Foreign Affairs. 

The objections In the past have been two- 
fold: First, Congress was asked to allow 
service personnel to wear a number of deco- 
rations from Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Argentina. Secondly, Maj. Gen. Harry 
Vaughan, military alde to former President 
Truman, was on the list for seven awards. 

As to the first, defense’s plea was that 
these awards from Iron Curtain countries 
were made by former, friendly regimes. This, 
of course, was no argument at all—uniess 
defense was proposing that the recipients 
wear large placards attesting the date of 
award. It will be recalled that at the begin- 
ning of World War II, American servicemen 
did not debate the conditions under which 
they had received German and Japanese 
decorations, but removed them. 

The proposed new bill now properly omits 
the Polish and Czech awards. It retains the 
Argentine awards, and the awards to 
Vaughan. 

Whether these should be approved by Con- 
gress ls a matter for Congress to decide. 
After all, the reasons for the constitutional 
ban on acceptance of a foreign honor without 
consent of Congress is intended to give the 
legislators the say about who ts to get foreign 
awards and to which governments our citi- 
zens may be beholden. 

The conferring of such power entails the 
obligation to use it. Congress owes it to the 
many servicemen whose awards are not in 
question and the many friendly countries 
with which we have been exchanging awards 
to make a prompt decision on these disputed 
points, one way or another, and pass the bill. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRICE OF THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Public Printer is authorized to fur- 
nish to subscribers the dally Recorp at $1.50 
per month, payable in advance. 

Remit by money order payable to Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. G. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to Inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1928). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 

nted to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 


To the Vice President and each Senator 
100 copies; to the Secretary and Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, each, 25 copies; to the 
Secretary, for official use, not to exceed 35 
copies; to the Sergeant at Arms, for use on 
the floor of the Senate, not to exceed 50 
copies; to each Representative, Delegate, and 
Resident Commissioner in Congress, 68 
copies; to the Clerk, Sergeant at Arms, and 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives, 
each, 25 copies; to the Clerk, for official use, 
not to exceed 50 copies; and to the Door- 
keeper, for use on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, not to exceed 75 copies: to 
the Vice President and each Senator, Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and Resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress there shall also be fur- 
nished (and shall not be transferable), 3 
copies of the dally Record, of which 1 shall 
be delivered at his residence, 1 at his office, 
and 1 at the Capitol. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
located in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
Mr. Frank Brodie is in attendance during 
the sessions of Congress to receive orders for 
subscriptions to the Recorp at $1.50 per 
month, and where single copies may also be 
purchased. Orders are also accepted for the 
printing of speeches in pamphiet form. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


PRINTING DOCUMENTS AND REPORTS 


Documents and reports of committees with 
the evidence and papers submitted therewith, 
or any part thercof ordered printed by Con- 
gress, may be reprinted by the Public Printer 
on order of any Member of Congress or Dele- 
gate, on prepayment of the cost thereof 
(U. 8. Code, title 44, sec. 162, p. 1940). 


The Bituminous Coal Industry: Its Posi- 
tion, Problems, and Areas of Possible 
Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 29 a delegation composed of Mem- 
bers of Congress and representatives of 
the bituminous coal industry visited 
the White House for a conference with 
President Eisenhower. 

The congressional delegation included 
Senator JoHN S. Cooper, Kentucky, and 
Representatives RICHARD M. SIMPSON, 
Louis E. GRAHAM, LEON H. GAVIN, JOHN P. 
SaYLOR, and JAMES E. Van ZANDT, all of 
Pennsylvania; and Representatives WILL 
E. NeaL, West Virginia, and WILLIAM C. 
Wamp ter, of Virginia. 

The following statement describing the 
coal industry, its position, problems, and 
areas of possible relief was presented to 
the President and was the subject of dis- 
cussion during the 30-minute conference. 

-We in Congress who represent the 
bituminous coalfields were very much 
impressed with the President's willing- 
ness to consider the problem and his 
declaration of intention to appoint a 
high-level committee to study the 
subject. 

Following is the statement presented 
to President Eisenhower: 

THE COAL INDUSTRY: Irs Posrrrox, PROBLEMS, 
AND AREAS OF POSSIBLE RELIEF 
I. COAL IS VITAL 

(a) To the economy of the United States. 

Coal is produced in about 28 States. The 
Physical volume of output is huge. It em- 
ploys hundreds of thousands of people direct- 
ly and many more indirectly. It is a sub- 
stantial customer of the railroads and fur- 
nishes the most profitable traffic hauled by 
them. It, and its employees, constitute a 
large market for the products of farms and 
factories, outside of the coal fields. In many 
States, such as Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinots, coal 
is the base of the economy of very large areas. 
Without a substantial market for coal, many 
of these areas cannot exist except as a wilder- 
ness. 

Coal supplies Important needs. It makes 
Possible our steel industry, which, in turn, 
makes possible our ofl and gas industries, and 
all steel-using industries. It supplies fuel 
for many huge powerplants generating elec- 
tricity. It furnishes chemicals which are 
processed into thousands of everyday neces- 
sities. It furnishes steam for many indus- 
trial and commercial establishments. It 
furnishes steam for many industrial and 
commercial establishments. It warms mil- 
lions of homes. It can be converted into gas 
Tor use in homes and factories. It can be 
stored cheaply in huge piles at the point of 
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use. It exists in large quantities and its re- 
serves guarantee it a long life compared to 
low reserves and short lives for oll and gas. 
Per dollar of value, it supports more persons 
than any other fuel industry. In short, it is 
a necessity which this country cannot do 
without. 

(b) To the defense of the United States. 

Coal is essential to the production of our 
most important munitions of war. They 
require steel, which requires coal. Aircraft 
engines, tanks, ships, trucks, guns, shells, 
landing field mats, steel rail, bridges, bull- 
dozers, jeeps—all require coal. The liquid 
fuels in ships, aircraft, and motor vehicles 
come from wells drilled with steel rigging, 
pipe and machinery, transported in steel 
pipes or tankers, refined in steel refineries, 
and delivered in steel trucks. The use of 
steel, and of coking coal, expands sharply 
during war, but coke ovens, blast furnaces, 
coal mines, coal cars, freight engines, etc., 
cannot be built quickly during war and then 
only at the expense of other uses. 

Coal also provides the power for electric 
utilities and for vital industrial plants, and 
is used extensively for heating of homes, 
schools, buildings, and factories. 

Coal must also, in time of war, take over 
the markets supplied by residual oil. Im- 
ported residual oil disappears when war 
comes and utilities, industries, commercial 
establishments, and other users of residual 
oll must change to coal. The same is true to 
a lesser extent with respect to heating and 
diesel oils, which rapidly become scarce when 
war comes, During the last war coal expand- 
ed its output by more than 50 percent with- 
out Government subsidy, by attacking coal 
lying near the surface with stripping shovels, 
But the big reserves of easily mined strip 
coal are no longer available and the time lag 
in expanding coal production will be much 
longer next time. The country simply can- 
not reduce capacity too much without run- 
ning grave risks, 

In brief, this country cannot fight a war 
of any duration without a developed and 
functioning coal industry able to take over 
the war load without delay. 


Il. THOUGH THE MOST EFFICIENT IN THE WORLD, 
COAL IN THE UNITED STATES 18 AN ACUTELY 
SICK INDUSTRY 
(a) Energy market is Increasing sharply. 
The market for energy is growing rapidly. 

It is growing at a more rapid pace than the 

increase in population. The use of mechani- 

cal energy is an index to productivity, The 
outlook is for continued Increases. 

The energy market includes liquid fuels 
used in internal combustion motors, Coal is 
normally not competitive with such liquid 
fuels. However, excluding liquid fuels from 
the energy markets, the growth of the re- 
maining energy market is spectacular and 
all projections point to continued growth. 

(b) Percentage supplied by coal is de- 
creasing; production has dropped by one- 
third. 

If coal retained its share of the energy 
market in which it should be competitive, 
the production of coal would be steadily in- 
creasing. Unfortunately coal has not held 
on to its percentage of the energy market, 
The percentage of the market supplied by 
coal has been steadily decreasing and at a 
rate much faster than the increase in the 
total use of energy. 

Since 1948 coal production has dropped 
over 200 million tons, a quantity of vast size. 


This is about one-third of the peak produc- 
tion of recent years and more than one-half 
of the current production. 

The markets lost by coal have gone to 
hydroelectric power, largely Government 
financed, petroleum and natural gas. There 
is an immediate threat of invasion of the 
energy market by a new competitor—atomic 
energy. 

(c) Many mines are closing, with losses 
to owners, employees, local communities, 
and the public generally. 

The results are everywhere apparent. 
Many mines are being abandoned. Unem- 
ployment and hard times have appeared in 
the coal-producing regions. Employees of 
skill and ability are being discharged. Idle 
men are everywhere, buying has dropped, 
collections are difficult, unemployment 
claims mount, and the relief load over- 
whelms Federal and local facilities. More 
and more miners’ dwellings are vacant and 
are rapidly deteriorating into firewood. In 
short, an acute depression has reared its ugly 
head. The monetary and social costs are 
catastrophic. 

The damage is not confined to the imme- 
diate coal-producing areas. Other areas of 
the Nation are hurt by the reduced con- 
sumption in the coal-producing regions of 
food, clothing, furniture, autos, gasoline, 
mine supplies, explosives, electricity, and 
other goods and services. 

(d) Railroads are suffering from loss of 
coal traffic. 

Coal has always been the most profitable 
traffic hauled by railroads. The declining 
volume of coal moving by rail has caused 
a sharp drop in the revenue from freight 
handled and in net operating income. But 
when coal output declines, other traffic like- 
wise declines. Railroad men are discharged 
from repair shops and maintenance-of-ways 
forces, empty coal cars and freight cars are 
stored on idle tipple tracks. The basic 
transportation system of the country is 
adversely affected by anemia of revenue- 
paying freight. 1 

II. AREAS OF POTENTIAL GOVERNMENT HELP 

(a) Foreign: 

(1) Limit imports of foreign residual oll. 

Imported residual oil is doing great harm 
to the coal industry. The damage is felt 
most directly in the steamplants along the 
Atlantic seaboard, 

It is not contended by the coal Industry 
that all of its troubles can be blamed on the 
importation of foreign residual oil. The 
dieselization of railroad locomotives has 
taken a very profitable market from coal 
in the amount of 100 million tons annually, 
or 20 percent of the normal annual output, 
and there is little that the Government 
can do to restore this market. Also natural 
gas has replaced coal in many industrial, 
commercial, and household uses; and the 
coal industry does not expect the Govern- 
ment to plug up the pipelines in order to 
help coal. But there is no compelling ne- 
cessity for this country to continue to im- 
port ever-increasing quantities of residual 
oil, when the effect is to deprive coal of a 
market it sorely needs. 

The effects of competition from foreign 
residuals are felt through the country, as 
coal which would normally serve the steam 
plants on the Atlantic seaboard is offered in 
the inland markets. These markets are al- 
ready adequately served by other coalfields 
which cannot serve the seaboard plants, 
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The steam sizes eliminated from the sea- 


coarse sizes, for which there may be a mar- 
ket demand, will not be produced. The loss 


‘Therefore a loss of 25 million tons of steam 
sizes means a total potential loss of 50 mil- 
lion tons of all sizes. 

The oll importers say that this country 
needs to import residual oll to meet a short- 
in this country. The answer to this 
argument is that it is not so. 

Domestically produced residual (whether 


the supply, domestic refineries can, by ad- 
justment of their plant processes, Increase 
the output of residuals. 

Coal producers have not asked for an in- 
crease in tariff rates on imported residual 
oil because such residual oils are a waste 
product from inefficient refineries and are 
customarily sold at fixed differentials un- 
der the equivalent price of coal. Therefore, 
tariff rates, unless prohibitively high, will 
not reduce the supply, but will only reduce 
the price going to the importer. 

Nor have coal producers asked for any 
limitation on the quantities of foreign crude 
oil brought into this country to be refined in 
domestic refineries. Domestic refineries are 
efficient and are trying to get maximum 
production of high-priced products. They 
do not engage in the destructive competi- 
tion offered by imported residuals, 

It should be recalled that during World 
War IT the supply of foreign residual oll sud- 
denly disappeared and coal was compelled to 
take over and supply the users of residual 
oil, which it did without causing the shut- 
down of a single ofl burning steam plant. 
This performance could not be repeated be- 
cause a large part of the increased output of 
coal during World War II came from strip 
mines and easily stripable coal has been 
largely exhausted. This country cannot af- 
ford to take the risk of shutting down the 
large public utility plants generating elec- 
tricity for vast metropolitan and industrial 
areas because of lack of fuel. 

If the exclusion of foreign residual oll ts 
impossible of attainment, and alternative 
means to the same end is a subsidy on freight 
rates to the big consumption points on the 
seaboard. 

Other countries are extremely solicitous of 
the welfare of their domestic coal industries. 
It is odd indeed that in the United States 
this basic industry should be considered 
either as expendable or as a standby indus- 
try, to be called on only in cases of extreme 
national crisis. 

(2) Aid more efficient refining of Venezue- 
Jan oil which will reduce residual output. 

The bulk of imported residual oil omes 
from Venezuela and from refineries located 
in the Dutch Antilles which process Venezue- 
lan crude. While Venezuelan crude aver- 
ages heavier in gravity than domestic crude, 
and therefore will normally produce a great- 
er percentage of residual from the same re- 
fining processes, yet it is shockingly ineffi- 
clent. The residual yield, according to most 
recent Bureau of Mines figures, is 63 percent 
of total refinery production. The yield in 
domestic refineries is now less than 19 per- 
cent and it is steadily declining. With equiv- 
alent refining processes, the yield of Vene- 
guelan residual should be about 25 percent. 
But the refining processes actually used are 
largely skimming processes. 
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The Venezuelan Government wants more 
efficient refining in Venezuela of crude 
produced in Venezuela, But the refiners 
are dragging their feet. Undoubtedly, the 
fear of expropriation on unfair terms is the 
cause of this reluctance. 

More efficient refining would benefit every- 
body and would reduce waste of a great 
natural resource, oll, which is relatively 
short on reserves. The United States has a 
tool at hand for meeting this problem in 
the form of a guaranty of investments in 
Venezuela and in the Dutch Antilles in im- 
proved refining facilities. This tool is used 
for other industries and there is no reason 
why it should not be used in this situation. 
Ultimately it would largely solve the prob- 
lem of reducing the supply of residuals for 
importation into this country. 

The oll importers and the Department of 
State both contend that it would be hurtful 
to our foreign trade if quota restrictions 
should be imposed upon imported residual 
Tuel oll. It has been stated that Venezuela 
in particular, would be adversely affected and 
would, as a consequence, be less friendiy to 
this country and would buy less manufac- 
tured products from this country. 

When the extreme prosperity of Venezuela 
is contrasted with the acute depression 
now prevalent in the coal fields of the 
United States, one may wonder whether such 
an argument has any relevance. It may be 
pointed out that Venezuela has a popula- 
tion of only about 5 million people and that 
at least 5 million people in the United States 
are directly or indirectly dependent upon 
the prosperity of the coal industry. As to 
numbers of people affected there is certainly 
a standoff. 

Therefore, if a choice has to be made be- 
tween the protection of the domestic coal 
industry and the protection of the wasteful 
refining of Venezuelan oll which is import- 
ed into this country, it would seem that the 
domestic coal industry has the preferable 
right in its claim for protective action by 
the United States. 

(3) Require European governments to re- 
move import restrictions which discriminate 
against United States coal. 

American coal can now be laid down in 
European ports at a delivered price lower 
than the price for European or British coal 
One would assume that the volume of Amer- 
ican coal exported to Europe would increase. 
Instead, it has dropped appreciably. The 
reason is that various kinds of currency and 
license restrictions have been imposed which 
effectively bar American coal. 

We can of course object to any restrictions 
which keep out our coal when we have no 
restriction on coal imports in this country. 
But, a more forcible objection can be made 
to restrictions of European countries which 
purport to deal alike with exporters from all 
countries but which in fact discriminate 
against American coal. For example, West 
Germany is currently denying licenses to im- 
port American coal. But, American coal is 
going to West Germany by subterfuge. A 
West German importer will arrange for a 
shipment of American coal to move to the 
Netherlands. Upon arrival an import license 
is issued showing the coal to be of Dutch 
origin and it then moves in the original 
vessel to a West German port. The German 
importer makes a substantial margin which 
the American exporters would be glad to pass 
to the West German consumer if they could 
deal directly. This kind of discrimination 
is especially obnoxious and cannot be found- 
ed on any desire to protect the West German 
coal producers. 

The United States can use its good offices 
to object to such discriminatory restrictions 
and to procure the removal thereof. 

(4) Guarantee market for foreign cur- 
rencies paid for United States coal. 

Some countries do not buy American coal, 
even though it Is cheaper, because of dif- 
culty in obtaining American dollars. This 
problem has faced other depressed domestic 
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industries and it has been met by guarantee 
by the United States of a market, at a fixed 
price, for the foreign currencies taken in pay- 
ment for United States coal. Such a market 
is maintained for forelgn currencies received 
for agricultural products exported by United 
States producers. No reason is apparent 
here why a similar guaranteed market should 
not be maintained for exporters of Ameri- 
can coal. 

(5) Limit imports of Canadian natural 
gas—support S. 1287 (Hunt bill). 

Immense natural gas fields are being de- 
veloped in western Canada, particularly in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. Such gas will 
shortly be piped to eastern Canada. Spurs 
from the pipeline will run into markets for 
coal. The Hunt bill, S, 1287, is designed to 
limit such importation. Enactment of the 
Hunt bill would furnish a substantial pro- 
tection of their existing markets for domes- 
tic coal producers. The executive branch 
should support the enactment of such bill. 

(6) Carefully appraise financing or aiding 
foreign coal developments. 

As a matter of policy in building up 
friendly countries, the United States has 
furnished funds and experts for the purpose 
of aiding foreign coal developments. The 
success of such work is detrimental to the 
exportation of American coal, The time has 
come for the United States to consider 
whether it prefers to continue its program 
of development of foreign coal reserves at 
the expense of the welfare of the domestic 
coal industry. 

(7) Limit inimical effects of St. Lawrence 
seaway and similar projects. 

The St. Lawrence seaway is now assured. 
In a few years, ocean shipping will come 
into the heart of the industrial United States 
where large quantities of coal are used. The 
lake market is essential to the continued 
life of many of the important coal-producing 
regions, But, the seaway will also bring 
into this territory foreign crude oll and fuel 
and heating olis, which will deliver at prices 
coal cannot meet. Thus, this long-sought 
development will definitely harm the coal 
industry. 

The Government has a moral obligation 
to see that the general benefits of this im- 
provement are not purchased at the expense 
of a small part of the economy. Cheap fuel 
and heating olls from abroad should be de- 
nied entrance to the Great Lakes, if they 
will reduce production of coal below the 
minimum necessary to preserve the Nation's 
safety and welfare. 

(8) Subsidize the building and operation 
of colliers for use in foreign trade. 

This Government has for many years sub- 
sidized the building and operation of mer- 
chant shipping engaged In carrying passen- 
gers and general cargoes in foreign trade. 
It also subsidizes the construction of tankers 
handling oil. But it does not subsidize the 
construction or operation of colliers, 

The Government should extend its subsidy 
policy to colliers. By so doing it will greatly 
ald the coal industry in developing foreign 
markets for coal now closed to it because of 
the lack of efficient colliers and because of 
the lack of stable freight charges. 

(b) Domestic: 

(1) Protect coal from excessive natural gas 
competition. 

The use of natural gas has expanded rapld- 
ly in the past and continues to expand. It 
has taken markets previously served by the 
coal industry, and the losses sustained by 
coal from natural gas competition are ex- 
tremely large. The fact is that natural gas 
is cheaper in many market arcas on a heat 
equivalent basis than either coal or oil. Con- 
sidering the advantages inherent in gas, it 
should sell at a higher price on a heat equiva- 
lent basis than elther coal or oil. 

The maintenance of such low delivered 
prices has bullt up the demand for gas at a 
rapid rate, which of course will mean a much 
earlier exhaustion of the supply than would 
be the case if gas sold at competitive levels. 
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The policy of the United States, therefore, 
should be to take such steps as would bring 
the delivered price of gas up to levels where 
it would compete on a fair basis with the 
Price of coal and of oil. 

If this policy should be placed into effect, 
Some changes in the Natural Gas Act will 
be required. They would be designed to 
permit producers to sell gas to the trans- 
Mission companies at market levels without 
interference from the Federal Power Com- 
Mission, to accord to transmission compa- 
nies the current market value of gas pro- 
Guced by them when rates at which 
Such gas would be resold, to encourage the 
States to adopt conservation measures in 
connection with the production of natural 
gas, and to require the Commission to take 
into consideration the welfare of the coal 
and oil industries and the railroads in grant- 
ing applications for certificates of public 
Necessity and convenience in the building 
of new lines or in enlarging the capacities 
Of existing lines. Government policy should 
Also be directed to applying natural gas to 
those uses to which it is most peculiarly 
Adapted so that uses which can just as well 
be served by more plentiful coal should be 
Preserved to coal. Transmission companies 
have been financed on extremely thin equi- 
ties and Government policy could insist up- 
On more equity money for the protection of 
the integrity of the investment. Safety in 
construction and operation of pipelines and 
the promotion of underground storage fields 
(but in such manner as not to present 
hazards for coal mines and other under- 
round operations) are subjects in which the 
United States should be interested. 

The basic policy to be served is that of con- 
Servation of both gas and coal. 

If the course of action suggested with re- 
Spect to gas is not acceptable, another means 
to the same end would be to subsidize freight 
Tates on coal so that coal could be delivered 
to points of use at prices competitive with 
the delivered price of natural gas. The total 
amount of such a subsidy would not be large 
in terms of the total current budget and it 
Could be reduced as the price of gas rises. 

Precedent for this suggestion exists in 
Canada. Besides imposing an import duty 
Of 50 cents per ton on United States coal, 
Canada also subsidizes freight rates on Ca- 
nadian coal up to $2.50 per ton, thereby giv- 
ing its coal producers $3 per ton advantage 
in competing with United States coal in Ca- 
Nadian markets. 

The United States has not announced a 
Policy of opposition to these handicaps im- 
Posed by Canada on United States coal, and 
is, therefore, free to adopt the same policies 
if it wishes so to do. 

(2) Require use of coal, where available, 
in Government buildings and installations in 
the United States and overseas. 

The United States is itself a large consumer 
ot coal in installations owned or operated by 
the Government both in the United States 
and overseas, As a consumer, the United 

tes can exercise its own choice as to fuel. 
It should give consideration to the adoption 
Of a policy of favoring the coal industry in 
all Government buildings and installations, 
Where coal is available. A notable example 
Of the lack of a fixed policy of this sort may 
be seen at Oak Ridge, Tenn. The AEC plant 
at Oak Ridge is located in the heart of east 
Tennessee coal field and can be served both 
by rail and truck-delivered coal. It can store 
its supplies of coal so as to be protected 
against every reasonable emergency. Yet it 
4s consuming large quantities of relatively 
Scarce natural gas as boiler fuel. This simply 
does not make sense. 

Doubtless many other instances of simi- 
lar character could be found if a survey of 
Government buildings and installations were 
made. 


(3) Sponsor policies to limit freight rates 
on coal, 
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The delivered price of coal is made up of 
the price charged at the mine plus the cost 
of transportation to market. It is not infre- 
quent for the freight rates on coal to exceed 
the mine price. In all cases, the freight 
rate is a very large element in the total de- 
livered price. In recent years the freight 
rates on coal have been steadily increased 
in various general rate increase cases before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
coal industry has fought every single in- 
crease on the ground that, if effected, the 
markets for coal would be reduced and the 
quantities of coal handled as revenue freight 
by the railroads would be reduced. Un- 
fortunately, the predictions made have been 
realized. Coal is the most profitable traffic 
ordinarily handled by railroads. It is be- 
lieved that it should be the policy of the 
United States to Umit increases on freight 
rates on coal permitted by regulatory bodies 
such as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Certainly, the losses incident to han- 
dling passengers and short-haul trafic 
should not be imposed on coal. The reye- 
nue needs of the railroad should not be 
paramount to the needs of the coal industry. 
(For further discussion see appendix A.) 

(4) Finance research. to promote use of 


One method of alding the coal industry is 
to find new profitable uses for coal, Such 
uses, of course, come as a result of expensive 
research. The coal industry operates on 
such a low profit level that it cannot afford 
to finance expensive research projects. The 
United States has done some research but 
has recently reduced the funds supplied for 
this purpose. An enlarged research pro- 
gram worked out in cooperation between 
the Government and the coal industry and 
directed to the finding of new and profitable 
uses for coal, would appear to be needed. 

(5) Reexamine official lending policies to 
promote use of coal where feasible, 

The Government is engaged in many dif- 
ferent fields in lending money. In making 
loans, it frequently stipulates conditions. 
It should give consideration to the adoption 
of conditions which would require the use 
of coal where feasible. 

The Governnrent should also examine ex- 
isting rules for the purpose of eliminating 
regulations which discriminate against coal. 
For example, the rules of FHA concerning 
the valuation of properties for loans guaran- 
teed by the Government have given higher 
valuations to houses and buildings heated 
by natural gas or oil, than to those heated 
by coal. These rules should be 
(For detailed statement showing the heavy 
burden placed on bituminous coal to sub- 
sidize passenger traffic of railroads, see ad- 
denda hereto attached.) 

The operations of all other Federa: agen- 
cies should be examined critically to see 
whether there are other discriminations 
which could be removed by executive deter- 
mination. 

The Government could also influence the 
use of coal through the exercise of discre- 
tion in other fields. For example, granting 
of emergency amortization to industrial 
Plants could be conditioned upon agreement 
that the plants use coal where feasible. 

(6) Where Government enters the picture, 
make sure that coal is considered in deter- 
mining costs at points of consumption. 

Coal producers view with alarm compe- 
tition arising from the expenditures of tax 
moneys. Such competition has frequently 
arisen in the past from Government- 
financed hydroelectric projects. Many such 
projects have been built for the purpose of 
producing power, although allegedly built 
for the purpose of controlling navigation or 
floods. 


jects in cases where coal can produce elec- 
triclty at a lower cost. Experience has 
shown that many hydroelectric dams do not 
produce firm power, Moreover many of the 
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dams win au up and become useless after 
a period of years. 

It is understood that the policy of the 
present administration is to turn back the 
generation of electric power at both hydro 
plants and steam plants to private industry, 
This is a policy which the coal industry 
heartily applauds. 

(7) Government attitude on consolidation 
of producing companies and selling agen- 
cies. 

The coal industry is characterized by a 
multiplicty of producing and selling units. 
There are literally thousands of different 
producing organizations and selling agen- 
cies. The competition between them is fierce 
and intense. In times past the Federal 
Government has advocated a program of 
mergers and consolidations of coal-produc- 
ing companies, so that the producing and 
selling units would be stronger financially. 
But while advocating such consolidations 
and mergers in one breath it has, by ad- 
ministration of the antitrust laws, discour- 
aged them. The United States should seri- 
ously consider the adoption of changes in 
administration policies and in the antitrust 
laws, which would have the effect of en- 
couraging physical consolidations and merg- 
ers, as well also as consolidation of selling 
agencies without physical merger or consoll- 
dation of producing properties. There are 
ample statutory precedents on the books 
which could provide the guides for such 
changes in administrative policies and laws. 

(8) Discontinue Government spending to 
develop commercial steam plants fueled by 
atomic piles. 

The Government Is pouring billions of dol. 
lars into development of atomic and thermo- 
nuclear weapons. The AEC has recently 
sponsored the construction of steam plants 
fueled by an atomic pile to generate elec- 
tricity. The purpose of such development is 
to use atomic fuel in place of conventional 
fuels. If it is successful, as some experts free- 
ly predict it will be, coal will suffer another 
attrition of its markets. Public-utility steam 
plants generating electricity represent 1 of 
the only 2 growing markets now available 
to coal. It will be a travesty if the coal in- 
industry is now deprived of such market 
as a result of Government-sponsored research 
and development. 

It may be asked, What is there about fis- 
sionable material which makes it much more 
desirable as a fuel than existing conven- 
tional fuels? Why should the Government 
sell it at less than cost to commercial power- 
plants? If it greatly reduces the labor which 
now goes into the mining and transportation 
of existing fuels, where will that labor find 
employment? 

What will happen to the coal mines and 
to the railroads which will be needed when, 
as, and if the next world war comes along? 
What big saving will actually be achieved by 
the substitution of atomic energy for the 
energy derived from conventional fuels? 
And, after all, is not uranium produced in 
the United States a relatively scarce fuel 
when compared to the tremendously abun- 
dant of coal? From a point of 
view of conservation, is it more important 
to preserve coal than uranium? 

The coal industry doubts if adequate con- 
sideration to these questions has been given 
by the United States. It respectfully urges 
that they be considered. The coal industry 
cannot look forward with pleasure to its 
destruction as a result of its Government's 
deliberately adopted policy. 

(9) Possibility of establishing regular 
channels of communication between the 
coal industry and Government at Cabinet 
level. 

Other industries have developed good 
channels of communication between them- 
selves and various branches of the Federal 
Government which affect their operations, 
A notable example is the oil industry. The 
oll Industry has long maintained established 
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channels of communication with the De- 
partment of the Interior and the industry 
and the Department have worked hand in 
glove for years. The same thing is true be- 
tween the oll industry and the Department 
of Commerce and the oil industry and the 
Department of State. The cooperation be- 
tween the Department of State and the oil 
industry, particularly the major companies, 
is so close that it is difficult, at times, to 
tell whether a communication written by 
the Department of State originated with a 
Department official or an oil industry official. 
At any rate, they speak with one voice. 
The coal industry does not hope to be 
able to attain a status of association with 
governmental bodies equal to that of the 
oil industry. However, it believes that there 
should be regular channels of communica- 
tion between the industry and various 
branches of the Government. These could 
take the form of advisory groups appointed 
from the coal industry who could meet regu- 
larly with the Secretary of the Interior, with 
the Secretary of Commerce, and with policy- 
making officials in the Department of State. 
Such an advisory group existed several 
years ago between the coal industry and the 
Department of the Interior. It was dissolved 
with the statement its legality was question- 
able. Apparently coal has a different legal 
status from oil, because the oil advisory 
group has continued in effect ever since and 
no question as to its legality has been raised. 
If there is any question of legality of such 
advisory groups appointed from within the 
coal industry to confer with various depart- 
ments of Government, they should be re- 
moved by congressional enactment at the 
request of the executive department, 


IV. CONCLUSION 


The Government should formulate and 
announce a policy to encourage the use of 
coal, specifically designed to maintain a pro- 
duction of at least 450 mililon tons per year. 

The Government should have a fuel policy 
based upon considerations of national de- 
fense, conservation of limited resources and 
the economic wellbeing of the country as a 
whole and of its important segments. It is 
believed that when such a policy is formu- 
Jated, it would declare that coal is entitled 
to retain its share of the energy market and 
to participate in the growth of that market 
and that various activities of the Govern- 
ment should be shaped to bring about that 
end. 

Reduced to quantities, such a policy would 
require the maintenance of an annual pro- 
duction of not less than 450 million tons of 
bituminous coal. 


APPENDIX A 

Passenger deficits of the United States 
railroads now exceed their fixed charges by 
a wide margin. In the period 1941-52, in- 
clusive, the carriers have reduced their an- 
nual fixed charges through debt retirement, 
refinancing and reorganization by approxi- 
mately $178 million. During the same period 
the passenger deficit has increased $417 mil- 


lion. Some salient figures ongthis situation 
are shown below: 


1 Excinding back mall licable to prior years, 
ICO Statement M-125, * 
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To overcome these passenger deficits, ship- 
pers of carload traffic are severely penalized 
by a high level of freight rates. In other 
words, the passenger deficit is subsidized by 
other users of the transportation system. 
The burden of providing this subsidy lays 
heavily on the bituminous coal industry. 
This is so because the bituminous coal in- 
dustry ships more tons of carload freight 
than any other commodity. In 1952, even in 
the face of the long steel strike, which ma- 
terially reduced the demand for coal's trans- 
portation, bituminous coal accounted for 
25.2 percent of all the originated carload 
revenue traffic on the United States rail- 
roads. Not only is bituminous coal the 
largest contributor in tonnage volume 
to the passenger subsidy, but, also due to 
the high level of their rates, measured as 
against their cost of transportation, they are 
making the highest contribution above cost 
(with one exception) of any of the major 
commodity groups. From figures contained 
in ICC statement No. 3-52, Dr. Ford K. Ed- 
wards, of the NCA, prepared the following 
statement which he introduced in evidence 
before the ICC in Docket Ex parte 175. 

Percent of revenue 
dollar representing 
contribution over 


Commodity group: cost 
Bituminous coal 29 
Products of mines, exclusive of 

bituminous coal — 18 
20 

28 

29 

Manufacturers and miscellaneous.. 47 


The effect of coal's contribution to the 
passenger deficit is more amazing when 
viewed in the light of the percentage which 
its freight rate bears to its final delivered 
value as compared with the other important 
commodity groups; for example: 

2 Percent total rail 
revenue ts of 
destination value 
Commodity group: 


Bituminous coal venue 36.5 
Products of mines, exclusive of bi- 

Warmn... E ee iewse 
Products of forests 


Products of agriculture... 
Animals and products 


The next largest user of railroad trans- 
portation, measured by volume of tons of 
originated traffic, is iron ore. But in the 
case of ore they make no such contribution 
to the passenger deficit as docs bituminous 
coal, Coal moves in large volume to lower 
Lake Erie ports to be transshipped by vessel 
to points beyond. Coal also moves in large 
volume to North Atlantic tidewater ports to 
be transshipped by vessel to points beyond. 
The same cars, crews, tracks, and motive 
power which transports the coal are used in 
the reverse direction to move ex-lake iron 
ore and ex-tide iron ore back to the inland 
furnaces, Two examples will suffice to show 
that ore is making little if any contribution 
to the passenger subsidy. 


Coal rate: Gross ton 
Johnstown, Pa., to Baltimore, Md., 
(outside cape rate 63. 47 


Tron ore rate: 
Baltimore, Md. (ex-tide), to Johns- 


r ä ä — 2.81 
Coal rate: 
Pittsburgh to Erie, Pa. (for lake 
transshipment) 2. 75 
Iron ore rate: 
Erle, Pa, (ex-lake), to Pittsburgh. 1.76 


(All of the above rates subject to Ex parte 
175 increases.) 

It seems apparent that bituminous coal 
is not only subsidizing the passenger deficit, 
but is also subsidizing the steel industry to 
provide it with lost-cost iron ore. 

Section 16a (2) of the ICO Act nrovides: 
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“In the exercise of its power to prescribe 
Just and reasonable rates the Commission 
shall give due consideration, among other 
factors, to the effect of rates on the move- 
ment of traffic by the carrier or carriers for 
which the rates are prescribed; to the necd, 
in the public interest, of adequate and effi- 
cient railway transportation service at the 
lowest cost consistent with the furnishing of 
such services; and to the need of revenue 
sufficient to enable the carriers under honest, 
economical, and efficient management to pro- 
vide such service.” 

Ever since the enactment of this section of 
the act, the ICC apparently has given more 
consideration to the managerial discretion of 
the carriers in their contention for higher 
rates than they have “to the effect of rates 
on the movement of traffic.” The continu- 
ing round of ex parte cases since 1947 attests 
to this fact. 

There is, however, another duty upon the 
ICC as enacted under the National Trans- 
portation Policy (Sept. 18, 1940; 49 U. S. C.) 

“To provide for fair and impartial regu- 
lation of all modes of transportation. * * * 

“To recognize and preserve the inherent 
advantage of each, * * * 

“To encourage the establishment and 
maintenance of reasonable charges. * * * 

“All to the end of developing, coordinat- 
ing, and preserving a national transporta- 
tion system by water, highway, and rail, as 
well as other means, adequate to meet the 
needs of the commerce of the United States, 
of the postal service, and of the national 
defense,” 

One of the surest ways to preserve the rail 
segment of our national transportation sys- 
tem is to restore a large volume of bitumi- 
nous-coal movement to the rail carriers. 
This can be accomplished by a reduction in 
the cost to the consumer of the Gelivered 
price of coal. This can be most readily ac- 
complished by a reduction in the rall-trans- 
portation cost to consumers where bitumi- 
mous coal has been displaced by foreign on 
and natural gas. This could be accomplished 
by the payment of a subsidy to the railroads 
sufficient to permit a lowering of the rail 
freight rates in the critical areas. 

The payment of subsidies, directly or indi- 
rectly, to promote the national economy is 
nothing new. Farm price supports, drought 
relief, flood-control programs—all are direct 
subsidies to certain segments of our popu- 
jation—but all in the interest of the national 
economy. 

Getting a little closer to the transportation 
problem, we find that the Federal Govern- 
ment is spending or preparing to spend bil- 
lions of dollars on dredging of harborse— 
building break Walls—installing radar refec- 
tors; channel buoys; lighthouses; Jakes and 
dams on the inland waterways; the St. Law- 
rence seaway. All of these projects are de- 
nominated navigation aids. All of them are 
a subsidy to the transportation agencies able 
to take advantage of such expenditures. The 
granting of a subsidy to the rall carriers for 
the maintenance of a healthy coal movement 
certainly presents no new concept of one 
means of carrying out the national transpor- 
tation policy. 

The modus operandi of putting into ef- 
fect and carrying out such a policy presents 
no particular problem. The Dominion of 
Canada, in pursuance of a national-fuel 
policy, has had a system of subsidies, to aid 
the bituminous coal industry, in effect for 
over 25 years. 

As an example, quoted below is an excerpt 
from the order in council (P. C. 3253, June 
11, 1952) covering subsidies granted to en- 
courage the movement of Nova Scotia coal: 

“The board is hereby authorized to extend 
financial assistance in respect of the moye- 
ment of Nova Scotia coal to points in the 
Provinces of Quebec, Ontario, and New- 
foundland for use by consumers other than 
the railways by the payment of a sum of 
money in respect of each shipment in an 
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amount to be determined and calculated as 
Tollows: 

“Where Nova Scotia coal is transported 
wholly by rail to points in the Provinces of 
Quebec and Ontario the assistance may be 
Made by payment to the railways of an 
amount equal to 45 percent of the freight 
rate applicable to the respective shipment or 
the sum of $2.50 per net ton, whichever is 
the less.” 

During the Canadian fiscal year 1952-53, 
out of a total production in the entire Do- 
Minion of 16,948,000 tons of bituminous and 
lignite, 2,406,000 tons, or just under 15 per- 
cent, moved on subsidized rates. The av- 
erage subsidy was $2.47. 


Reserve Program Vital to Defense of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a weeky newspaper in the town of 
Brownfield, Tex., recently published an 
editorial which summed up succinctly 
and convincingly the necessity of main- 

a strong reserve program in our 
Preparedness setup. 

In the best tradition of weekly news- 
Papers, this editorial approaches the 
Problem from a local point of view, show- 
ing how the service of men within the 
community of Brownfield ties in with the 
important nationwide program. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Brownfield News be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

With about 60 Terry County National 
Guardsmen now training at North Fort Hood 
this seems an appropriate time to call atten- 
tion to the draft-reserve program. 

‘Taking first things first, we commend those 
Men who have shed their mechanic’s over- 
alls, carpenter's aprons, farmer and business- 
men's clothing in exchange for khaki cotton 
and helmet liners. These men attending 
field training are doing their best to perform 
their mission. 

And what is that mission? It is to main- 
tain a ready reserve for an emergency. These 
2 weeks climax a whole year of 2-hour once- 
&-week drills. They've done their classroom 
and drill-floor work. 
first step, comparable to the football team's 
skull practice. It is only in field training 
that they can run through thelr various 
Plays and learn to function—and to fight, if 
it ever becomes necessary again—as a team, 

The employers also deserve praise, par- 
ticularly in those firms making up deficien- 
cies between Army and regular pay to their 
Men and still not charging them vacation 
time. Their contribution to defense is also 
important. 

And as the years go by this will become 
&n even more common event because changes 
Are in order for our national defense plan. 

We look for the draftees to eventually serve 
Only 6 months of active duty and thereafter 
Attend regular drills and summer training 
With the Guard or In Reserve units. 

These men would be obligated to do this 


a strong regulations making enforcement 
y. 


But that is only the- 
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Through this program a vast ready reserve 
could be maintained without suffering the 
tremendous annual loss of manpower the 
services now suffer. 

In speaking of the Reserve program we 
should point out that Brownfield also has an 
Air Force unit that meets for weekly drills. 
By belonging, former Air Force men accrue 
financial benefits, promotions, learn of late 
alr developments and have the personal 
knowledge that they are fulfilling a patriotic 
obligation. 

Senator LYNDON B. Jonson recently cau- 
tioned that America stands in a perilous 
position and that the boundary between 
peace and war is mighty thin. A strong 
reserve is a necessity in the preservation of 
our American way of life. 


Growing Up in the Present World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject Growing Up in the Pres- 
ent World, delivered by our able former 
colleague, Senator Graham, of North 
Carolina, on the occasion of the 50th an- 
niversary luncheon of the National Child 
Labor Committee, notwithstanding this 
address is one-half page over the ordi- 
nary limit on insertions and will cost 
$212.50 in all to publish. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Growinc Ur In THE Present WorLD 


(Address by Mr. Frank P. Graham, on the 
occasion of the 50th anniversary luncheon 
of the National Child Labor Committee, 
April 21, 1954, Hotel Commodore, New 
York, N. Y.) 

The National Child Labor Committee 18 
now 50 years old. It is a maxim that those 
who forget those on whose shoulders they 
stand will do little worthy to be remembered. 
High on the honor roll of our remembrance 
today are the names of those noble spirits, 
Edgar Gardner Murphy, Felix Adler, Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, Florence Kelley, A. J. Mc- 
Kelway, Owen R. Lovejoy, David F. Houston, 
Wiley H. Swift, Homer Folks, Countenay 
Dinwiddle, Lewis W. Mine, Edward C. Linde- 
man, and today's chairman, Ernest Johnson, 
Madam Vice Chairman Mrs. Richard J. Bern- 
hard, Sol Markoff, James Myers, and lastly 
the able administrator and dedicated spirit, 
Gertrude Folks Zimand, and all those asso- 
ciated with them who across a half century 
have made this committee a vital force in 
helping to emancipate millions of children, 
defenseless children, and to the 
dignity and promise of the lowllest child and 
to establish the child at the center of the 
promise of America. They are now all en- 
rolled in honor, as one of the waves of the 
successive waves of pioneers who have given 
substance to our hopes as they engaged in 
subduing a continent to their relentless wills 
in making America to the pattern of their 
unresting dreams. 

After the pilgrims of faith, the conquerors 
of a continent and the builders of an indus- 
trial civilizaton, there came the social pio- 
neers on new frontiers of an unmastered 
civilization with their restless concern for 
the conservation of natural and human re- 
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sources and for the life, liberty, better so- 
cial conditions and equal rights of working 
men and women and the equal opportunity 
of their children in whom was to be lost 
or saved the heritage and hope of our Amer- 
ican dream. 

In recollection of the founders and the 
work of the pioneers, we should also for 
present perspective and future projection of 
our work recall both our ancient spiritual 
heritage and modern economic forces which 
gave birth to and made n humani- 
tarian movements of the 19th century out 
of which, at the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury, came the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee and its purposes and work for 50 
years. 

THE SPIRITUAL AND HUMANE HERITAGE OBSCURED 

IN THE SMOKE OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLU- 

TION 


Prophetic of the purpose and spirit of the 
Child Labor Committee was the life of a 
child 2,000 years ago who “grew in wisdom 
and stature and in favor with God and 
man.” When the Child became a Man, He 
said for all time, “Suffer the children to 
come unto Me and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven.” Nineteen 
hundred years later and every year for 50 
years thereafter the National Child Labor 
Committee has sought to forbid them not 
and to prohibit those who would prohibit 
the children to grow in wisdom and stature 
and in favor with God and man. The spirit- 
ual worth, human dignity, equal freedom, 
equal opportunity of children was obscured 
for a time in the competitive drives, eco- 
nomic theories and spreading smoke of the 
industrial revolution. 


ADAM SMITH, JAMES WATT, AND THOMAS JEF- 
FERSON EXPRESS THE NEEDS AND SPIRIT OF 
A REVOLUTIONARY AGE 


It was not a mere coincidence that Joseph 
Black, the great physicist and proponent of 
the pure theory of latent heat to become 
dynamic in the expansive power of steam, 
James Watt, his laboratory assistant, who 
mechanized this pure idea and became the 
inventor of the steam engine, and Adam 
Smith, the economist and interpreter of the 
theory of laissez faire, were at the same 
time all on the staff of the University of 
Glasgow a strategic city of commerce and in- 
dustry at the beginning of the industrial 
revolution. It was a part of the spirit and 
trend of an age that Adam Smith’s Weaith 
of Nations and Thomas Jefferson's American 
Declaration of Independence were published 
to the world in the same year, 1776. 

The American, French, and industrial 
revolutions were all vital parts of a revo- 
lutionary age. The industrial revolution 
with the philosophy, the liberty of the in- 
dividual and the dynamics of the freedom 
of enterprise, overturned the monopoly of 
guilds and the mercantilest regulations of 
the state. Economic enterprise was liber- 
ated from old restrictions on production 
and old obstructions to trade and found 
wider markets for larger production in the 
freer exchange of goods in many parts of 
the world. The American Revolution, by 
the commitments of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and the French Revolution, by 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man, were 
fought for the freedom, equal opportunity, 
and dignity of all people. 

The industrial revolution with its power 
engines for expanding production and dis- 
tribution, made possible the abundance by 
which the freedom and equality promised by 
the American and French Revolutions could 
be fulfilled. Yet the great engines of indus- 
trial enterprise and the mechanisms of 
finance and capitalism in the 19th century, 
as they proceeded in power across old and 
new continents with all their potentialities 
for more abundant production and fairer 
distribution, actually widened the gulf and 
made vaster the inequalities between the new 
privileged groups and the disinherited mil- 
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lions of men, women and children whose 
work sustained the new industrial structure 
but whose wages and conditions of labor 
and life were held or driven down in the 
then ted and ruthless competitive 
struggle for survival, profits and power. 

CHILDREN AND THE LAISSEZ FAIRE PHILOSOPHY 


The theories of a mechanistic self-balanc- 
ing universe, held in place by gravitational 
and other universal laws of nature and na- 
ture's God, and the theories of the auto- 
matically self-balancing and self-correcting 
economic system, adjusted true by the laws 
of supply and demand and other universal 
laws of nature and nature's God, it was held, 
gave something akin to natural and divine 
sanction to the system of free enterprise to 
be regulated, not unwisely and harmfully by 
the state, but wisely and beneficently by 
the dynamics of production and sxchange 
in the free markets of the world. 

We recall the social history of the indus- 
trial revolution still vivid with pictures of 
little children in the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies working long hours in in coal mines 
and factories, and other even smaller chil- 
dren at home without the care of their 
mothers because the mothers as well as the 
fathers were compelled for survival to work 
at low wages for long hours. We recall the 
economic and political philosophy which 
sanctioned this exploitation of men, the 
mothers of children and the children them- 
selves. It is too simple an explanation to 
say that the owners and managers were al- 
together heartless in their grasping for prof- 
its and power when they themselves were also 
in some part the victims of a philosophy 
which rationalized their inhumanity as a 
by-product of their more abundant produc- 
tion and service to humanity. 

Obscured in the smoke and profits of a 
rising industrial production, with its over- 
all beneficent potentialities, and submerged 
in the laissez faire theories of economies and 
politics, with their emphasis on the unre- 
strained liberty of the individual and the 
values of unrestrained competitive enter- 
prise, was the Judaic-Christian spiritual con- 
ception of the Fatherhood of one God and 
the brotherhood of all people as the chil- 
dren of God. Forgotten as children of God 
and future citizens of a nation were the 
little children whose impoverished homes 
and long hours of sunless work in mines and 
mills were stunting the bodies as temples of 
‘the spirit, undermining the stock of the 
British people at the time of their leadership 
in the modern world. 


THE HUMANITARIAN REFORM MOVEMENTS 


Against the inhuman consequences of un- 
restrained, unspiritual, and impersonal eco- 
nomic forces, a few religious, labor, indus- 
trial, social, and political leaders began to 
speak out as voices crying in the wilderness 
of the new industrialism. Military leaders 
concerned with the deterioration of the 
bodies and spirit of British soldiers joined 
in the demand for social reforms. After 
social surveys and bitter battles, factory leg- 
islation began the regulation of hours of 
work and the ages of working children. Eco- 
nomic theories confronted with social con- 
ditions yielded to humanitarian reforms, 
Social reforms, the labor movement, the 
women's movement, universal education and 
universal suffrage became the necessary, sav- 
ing, and humane parts of the industrial rey- 
olution. The humanitarian movements of 
the 19th century recovered the conceptions 
of the Judaic-Christian-Graeco-Roman-Eu- 
ropean-Britsh-American spiritual and hu- 
mane heritage and emphasized the fact that 
the American and French Revolutions were 
fought not only for individual liberty but 
also for the equal freedom, opportunity, and 
dignity of all people, Including industrial 
workers and the children of the poor. 

As the power engines, with both their 
beneficent and tragic consequences, moved 
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on from thelr island home in Britain to their 
new continental homes on both sides of the 
Atlantic, the battles for enlightened humani- 
tarian reform had to be fought all over again 
in the countries of western Europe and in 
the American States, first in New England 
and last in the old South. In the old South, 
where human slavery made one of its last 
stands in the modern world, industrialism 
made fresh beginnings on soll, 

In the mind and heart of Edgar Gardner 
Murphy, of Alabama, was born the idea of a 
National Child Labor Committee. In the 
South were lessons in the tragedies of the 
old slavery and hopes in the opportunities 
of the new industrialism for a friendly folk 
between the Potomac and the Gulf, in a 
pleasant land under a Southern sun, to build 
a fairer civilization than yet had charac- 
terized the history of industralization in 
Europe or America. 

Instead, the shibboleths of human liberty, 
which came flaming from the soul of Thomas 
Jefferson in behalf of disinherited people in 
the early years of the 19th century, were 
turned against the equal opportunity of the 
forgotten millions in the 20th century. The 
theory of States’ rights, long dn historic bul- 
wark against the rise of a national dictator- 
ship and in Jefferson's hands a political 
sword for the defense of the liberty of the 
individual against the alien and sedition 
laws and against plutocratic power, became 
the instrument of slavery, then of corporate 
power and economic exploitation, and in our 
time the cover for a new isolationism. With 
all its valid and functional values in the 
balanced American structure of local and 
Federal power, the theory of States’ rights 
in stages of the American historical transi- 
tion from a comparatively local agrarian 
and handicraft economy to a more dynamic 
industrial society, became the instrument of 
a regional economy based upon plantation 
and slave labor, and then after the over- 
throw of slavery it became the buckler and 
shield of an industrial society based on the 
corporation and machine labor, and has been 
the powerful defense mechanism of the re- 
sistance to humanitarian legislation, to the 
conservation of natural resources, to the 
equalization of opportunities in suffrage, 
labor, health, and the education of children, 
and full national participation in world af- 
fairs in the days of America's great oppor- 
tunity for leadership in the world. 

As the mills and factories moved into the 
waste places and climbed the hillsides in the 
Piedmont South, which potentially creative 
power for raising the standard of living, one 
of the several movements in the Nation to 
have the Federal law sponsored by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee prohibiting 
child labor declared unconstitutional came 
from the Piedmont South. 

In spite of many social advances, in spite 
of the new nationalism of Theodore Roose- 
velt, the new freedom of Woodrow Wilson 
and the establishment of the League of Na- 
tions after the First World War, children in 
the second and third decades of the 20th 
century were growing up in a world over 
which hovered the threats and shadows of 
depression, fear, and war. 

HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS OF PEOPLE TURNING 
AWAY FROM AN UNFULFILLED DEMOCHACY TO 
THE PROMISE OF TOTALITARIANISM OF THE 
LEFT AND THE RIGHT ; 

Hundreds of millions of people in the world 
were turning away from the promises of 
freedom and democracy to the promises of 
totalitarian dictatorship. Many and complex 
causes prepared the way for, and many di- 
verse factors entered into, the rise to world 
power of the modern totalitarian states. Not 
the least of these causes was the fallure of 
an unfulfilled democracy to satisfy some of 
the basic needs of the human body and some 
of the highest aspirations of the human 
spirit. 
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Democracy had provided equality of suf- 
frage but not. equality of opportunity; the 
freedom to worship but not the right to 
work; the freedom of assembly and the right 
of collective-petition but not the freedom 
of the seif-organization of workers and the 
equality of collective bargaining; corporate 
privilege but not agricultural parity; and 
political liberty but not social security 
against the hazards of modern society. The 
democracies, in general, with their dominant 
position, and America, in particular, with its 
unparalleled possession of the resources of 
abundance, presented to the world many dis- 
illusionments in the midst of which children 
were growing up—the insecurity of peace in 
a world of armaments, poverty of farmers in 
a world in need of food, loss of farms and 
homes in a society largely based on homes 
and farms, poverty, and dependence of men 
and women after lives of faithful work, in- 
justice to Negroes and to other racial and 
religious minorities, oligarchiac corporate 
manipulation of stockholders, regimentation 
of workers, wide misinformation of consum- 
ers, the use of the historic documents of 
human freedom in behalf of economic power 
over the freedom of human beings, vast un- 
employment in the midst of universal need, 
hunger amid plenty, child labor and sweat- 
shops in the midst of unemployment, and 
disillusionment and despair in a world of 
youth and opportunity. The old political 
liberties and social drift of a more static 
framework were found tragically insufficient 
to meet the vast economic changes, the finan- 
cial crisis, and the deep human needs of our 
dynamic modern society. 

AMERICAN REFORM MOVEMENTS OF THE THIRTIES 
WITHIN THE FRAMEWORK OF FREEDOM 


American democracy in the 1930's under a 
bold leadership set about to preserve the 
precious liberties of worship, assembly, 
speech, the press, suffrage, and lawful process 
for person and property, regardless of creed, 
race, color, or economic position, and to en- 
large the historic Bill of Rights to include, 
as basic to them all, a new bill of rights: 
Proposals for more equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all the children in all the States: 
provision for farmers as equal partners in 
our then lopsided economic society; for 
equality of bargaining power through the or- 
ganization of workers, the cooperation of 
farmers, and the information of consumers; 
for the right to work and decent terms and 
conditions of the working life; for higher 
levels of social security to lift the levels of 
human liberty; for American participation 
in international cooperation for peace, and 
security against the hazards of an unorgan- 
ized world community in which wars and 
depressions anywhere involve people every- 
where; for intelligent production as a way 
of abundance and decent consumption as a 
way of life; and for a more abundant dis- 
tribution of the good life as the basis of real 
business prosperity; for all people the ful- 
fillment of the ideas of the American Revolu- 
tion and the humane potentialities of the 
industrial revolution; for the more equal 
freedom and opportunity of all people. 


REACTIONARY COUNTERREVOLUTIONS AND DIC- 
TATORSHIPS RESISTED BY FREE PEOPLES 


With the resumed march of the demo- 
cratic revolution begun in 1688, 1766, 1789, in 
its great march around the earth came the 
countermarch of two reactionary totalitarian 
revolutions. With the Fascist revolution 
came the Second World War, and with the 
expansion of the Communist revolution the 
cold war, and with the aggression of the 
police state came the Korean war. The 
United Nations, with its hopes that the in- 
ternational cooperation which had won the 
Second World War would carry on and win 
the peace, found itself confronted with a 
divided world, the cold war, the hydrogen 
bomb, new alarms and confusions of people 
and insecurity of children in all lands, 
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THE PRESENT NEED FOR NATIONAL AND INTER- 
NATIONAL PROGRAMS IN THE INTEREST OF 
CHILDREN 


In the interest of children, to whom the 
World always potentially belongs, the people 
of the United States need to develop without 
Federal controls programs for the children of 

„and the United Nations needs to 
develop without international controls pro- 
&rams for the children of the world. 

In these days of a receding economic se- 
Curity, broken homes, inadequate housing, 
much juvenile delinquency, social hazards 
Of the children of migrant workers and wet- 

„ and the unequal opportunities of 
children for health and education, voluntary 
āssociations of a free people such as the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, undaunted 
by rampant fears and smears, need to organ- 
ize public support In America for increased 
social security, Federal aid for more adequate 
housing, more Federal aid for adequate medi- 
cal care, and intelligently coordinated, pri- 
Vate-public, local-State-Federal programs for 
more aid to the States for more equal edu- 
cational opportunity for all the children in 
all the States. 

A free people whose heritage and hope of 
freedom are in the equal opportunities of 
their children are not to be deterred by the 
Misplaced cries of “States’ rights” and are 
not to be frightened by the false cries of 
communism raised against every movement 
to deepen the meaning of America for all 
Americans and to extend freedom and op- 
portunity to the people in rural areas, to the 
children of the disinherited in all areas, and 
to the children of migrant workers. These 
are not less important certainly than mi- 
grant birds. The Federal Government right- 
ly appropriates millions for the welfare of 
Migrant birds but little for migrant children, 
many of whom live in crowded trucks and 
Unsanitary shacks with little school and 
home life in their tender plastic years. 


THE CASE FOR FEDERAL AID TO THE STATES FOR 
SCHOOLS WITHOUT FEDERAL CONTROL 


For example let us, in the interest of chil- 
dren, examine one proposal, the case for 
Federal aid to the States for schools without 
Federal control which was inaugurated by 
the National Child Labor Committee in 1910 
led by John Dewey, Owen R, Lovejoy, William 
H. Kilpatrick, John Pinley, and others. In 
Many States inadequate school budgets 
&kimp provision both for expert supervision 
ot instruction in the elementary schools and 
for supervision of school attendance under 
the State laws. Large numbers of children 
Of school age are out of school from lack 
Of supervision, without wholesome recreation 
in congested areas and are at work before 
their time. School budgets in many States 
Need a Federal supplement quite small in 
Comparative amount, just about a battleship, 
but large in comparison values to the chil- 
dren and to the future of America. 

The largest number of children in propor- 
tion to population are in the areas with the 
least proportion of wealth. The people in 
some Southern States who pay the highest 
tax rate for the education of their children 
are below the national average in school ex- 
Penditures per child. If some States put 
their whole general budget into the public 
Schools alone—not a thing into legislatures, 
courts, police, or what not—they would still 
be far below the average for the Nation. 
A considerable proportion of the children, 
Who, in their nonproductive years, are a 
Charge on the school budget in the poorer 
States, migrate, in their creative years, to 
richer States to become producers of wealth 
in those already richer areas of industry, 
Commerce, and finance. Federal aid, and 
there is the crucial test of the sincerity of 
Our democracy, is the only way to provide 
more equal opportunity for all the children 
in all the States. In the Federal structure 
Of States and the Nation the only way educa- 
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tionally to recognize the dual nature of our 
constitutional Federal structure is to provide 
Federal aid to the States for the schools and 
this can be done without any undesirable 
Federal control, in line with the wishes and 
traditions of the people, for the sake of the 
children and the country. A comparative 
meager proportion of the support of the 
schools by Federal supplement is long over- 
due for the training of children who are to 
become citizens not only of the States but 
also of the Nation, whose freedom and equal 
opportunity are invested in the schools for 
all the children in all the States. 

The movement for Federal aid to the 
States for schools, unfortunately for the 
children of America, has been submerged by 
other interests. The issues of religion and 
race can be resolved in this advancing de- 
mocracy on the basis of our religion and our 
Constitution and should not block the 
movement for the Federal aid to the States 
for the schools, so indispensable to the more 
equal opportunity of all children in all 
States. The principle of not having Federal 
control of the schools under the constitu- 
tional dual structure of the States and the 
Nation, leaves to the States, with all due re- 
gard for separation of church and state, the 
question of auxiliary services to children as 
children, The issue of segregation is now 
in the hands of the courts and will, we be- 
lieve, provide the basis for a fair and pro- 
gressive solution. 

Upon Federal ald to the States largely de- 
pends not only equal educational oppor- 
tunity in all the States but also the fairer 
and larger fulfillment of the programs of 
the National Child Labor Committee, the 
local school boards, the State departments 
of education, professional associations and 
the parent-teachers associations, for a richer 
liberal curriculum, more adequate salaries, 
better teaching, more adequate school build- 
ings, full school attendance, continuation in 
high school, expert supervision, vocational 
guidance, health education and expert 
counselling in the transition from school to 
work or to college. Studies made and pro- 
grams projected by the staff of the National 
Child Labor Committee, and highly prized by 
school boards and educational leaders, need 
for their fulfillment, Federal aid to the 
States for the schools without Federal con- 
trol. 

Opposition to Federal ald to the States for 
the schools is in effect opposition to these 
programs for which the committee and the 
schools are enthusiastic in their coopera- 
tion, Opposition to Federal aid to the 
schools, as I see it, is in effect opposition to 
the only way that we can provide more equal 
educational opportunity for all children in 
all the States, 

The National Child Labor Committee, 
which joined with the National Education 
Association and other voluntary associa- 
tions in launching the original Federal aid 
program early in the 20th century, needs on 
its 50th anniversary to lead again in co- 
operation with educational and voluntary 
associations in the resurgence of the move- 
ment for Federal aid to the States for the 
schools as a principal source of our de- 
mocracy and the hope of freedom in an im- 
periled world. 

THE HOPES OF CHILDREN IN THE HOPES OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 

The equal opportunity of children on the 
farms and in the cities, in the slums and in 
the wealthiest suburbs, behind the sand 
dunes and in the remotest mountain cove, 
whether immigrant or native, Christian or 
Jew, white or colored, are the substance and 
the hope of our not quite dead American 
dream. Children in the Americas, Europe, 
Africa, Pacific-Asia, and on islands far and 
near, are & basic part of the faith and hope 
of the United Nations with its programs for 
decreasing poverty, hunger, illiteracy, and 
disease. 
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The United Nations’ International Chil- 
dren's Emergency Fund is history's greatest 
mobilization of the concern of the world’s 
people in behalf of scores of millions of their 
forgotten children. No human beings have 
more at stake in the purpose, work, and hopes 
of the United Nations than the children, 
East and West, upon whose little feet walk 
the hopes of the future in their human 
pilgrimage to awful destruction by war and 
the evil in man, or to the high destiny of 
the children of God who “made of one blood 
all the nations of men to dwell on the face 
of the earth.” 

As I close may I express here the hope, as a 
part of our rededication of the National 
Child Labor Committee, that our America, 
which was the home of a great faith and the 
haven of heretics in the days of its infant 
weakness, shall not become now the strong- 
hold of a great fear and the great smear in 
the days of its vast power but rather may 
this voluntary association—and I pray God 
that the time will never come when Ameri- 
cans in fear of some future smear will be 
afraid to Join voluntary associations for the 
equal opportunity of all people and their 
children—and all those who join hands in 
its spirit and in its free voluntary enterprises 
as a very basic part of the freedom of America 
itself strive to make America become a land 
in which there will always be the freedom to 
struggle for freedom, where our Nation is 
made stronger by the robust struggles of 
freedom and our life is made richer by the 
vigor and variety of the differences of the 
people, where we seek to achieve a di 
without vulgarity, an excellence without 
arrogance, where the answer to error is not 
terror and the response to a difference in 
color and race and creed and economic status 
is not discrimination, intimidation, or ex- 
ploitation. Where and when men are free, 
the way of progress is not subversion, and 
respect for the past is not reaction, and the 
hope of the future is the freedom of all 
people to struggle for a noble America in a 
freer and fairer world. And may our people 
of this yet young republic, in possession of 
the most abundant resources across this vast 
continent, heirs of all the races, religions, 
colors, creeds, and hopes of mankind, rise to 
the responsibility of our power and the op- 
portunity for our greatness to give fresh 
hopes to the stricken peoples for food and 
freedom, and to organize justice and peace 
across the earth. 

In 2,000 years may be hear a voice say, 
above all the tumult, and fears of these 
times, “Suffer the little children to come unto 
Me and forbid them not, for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” May we in His Spirit, 
as we stumble forward, ever press forward 
together in the eternal adventure toward one 
world neighborhood of human brotherhood, 
through a more effective cooperation of na- 
tions, in a more adequate United Nations 
and a more inclusive collective security, 
freedom, and justice and peace and the 
fatherhood of one God and the brotherhood 
of all the people, 


Like Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN = 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, for too long on foreign policy, 
we have followed the thinking and the 
advice of New York and other eastern 
seaboard cities which depend for their 
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existence upon the charges they make for 
the services they render the people of the 
Midwest. The larger part of these 
charges are for services for handling for- 
eign trade—goods shipped in and out 
through their ports and financial trans- 
actions with other countries. 

The thinking of the people of the East 
is naturally international. Apparently, 
they give little consideration to the 
thought and the activities of the people 
of the Midwest. We in return, perhaps 
do not see clearly their viewpoint nor 
the reasons for it. Being closer to 
mother earth, realizing almost daily, 
that we live, prosper, and are happy be- 
cause of what we dig out of the dirt, or, 
if you prefer, the soil, and manufacture, 
we cannot see their viewpoint which 
seems to be that not only our happiness 
and our prosperity but our national ex- 
istence depend upon pleasing, gaining 
the approval and support of the people 
of other nations. In my opinion, the 
more than $119,301,997,500 which we 
have sent abroad as of today, has failed 
to bring either sincere friendship or 
wholehearted support of our present for- 
eign policy. France, which has received 
$4,945,000,000, will not follow Dulles’ 
recommendations. i 

Britain’s representatives are here to- 
day expressing their determination that 
she will not back the policy of Dulles and 
the internationalists with military sup- 
port. Churchill and Eden insist that we 
can, and must in some way, get along 
with Russia. Or we can fight alone. 

Each and every one of the nations we 
have so generously aided, in support of 
whom so many hundreds of thousands 
of our men have suffered and thousands 
died, will today, as in the past, follow the 
course which to it seems for its own best 
interests. 

It behooves us to remember that to- 
day, as always in the past, self-interest 
guides the activities of all other nations. 

Imposing our views, our thoughts, our 
way of living, by war upon the commu- 
nistic world is an impossible task. 

Let us disregard the urging of our sea- 
board friends, of the profiteers, of the 
internationalists, of the sincere but mis- 
taken dreamers, discontinue bleeding 
ourselves white, turn to a policy of eM- 
ciently and economically building our 
own national defense; think and act first 
to make our own country strong, self- 
Teliant, prosperous, and secure. 


A Plan for Highway Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a plan 
to cut down the number of accidents on 
our highways which are killing and 

more of our citizens than have 
been lost in all the wars in which we 
have been engaged. The following plan 
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was submitted to the President’s Na- 
tional Highway Safety Conference by 
one of my constituents as an idea that 
may well be worth studying as a means 


for gaining greater safety on our high- 


ways: 
The PRESIDENT'S NATIONAL HICHWAY SAFETY 
CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Presinent: I take this oppor- 
tunity to inform you and the safety-minded 
people assembled in Washington of a new 
approach to reducing the death and injury 
toll on our highways. 

I propose a graduated Federal tax on speed. 
The tax rate would vary as the square of the 
speed of the vehicle. Any engineer or physi- 
cist knows that if the speed of an automobile 
is doubled the chances of death are not 
doubled but are four times as great. Add to 
this the increased probability of accident at 
high speed due to decreased driver control 
and it is evident that the chances of death 
and serious injury are much more than four 
times as great. 

Speeds up to 50 miles per hour would be 
tax exempt. For speeds exceeding 50 miles 
per hour I suggest the formula: Tax per 
mile equals (V*-1500) + 10 where V is in 
miles per hour velocity. 

Between 50 and 60 miles per hour the tax 
would range from $0.010 to $0.021 per mile, 
between 60 and 70 miles per hour the tax 
would range from 60.034, between 70 and 80 
miles per hour it would range from 80.034 to 
$0.05 and between 80 and 90 from $0.05 to 
$0.06 per mile. 

A few among the wealthy might disregard 
the tax and speed anyway, but they would 
be very few out of the total number of 
drivers. 

Most people are “thrift minded“ and 
would therefore cut their speed in order not 
to be taxed. Some would accept a small tax 
but not a large tax and therefore would cut 
their speed from the 60-70 miles per hour 
range down to the 50-60 miles per hour 
range. Thus, this system is essentially a self- 
imposed governing system. It will do the 
same job as a mechanical governor but will 
allow the driver complete control of his car 
and the great safety factor of fast accelera- 
tion in emergencies such as may occur in 
passing. 

How is all this to be done? I. or any com- 
petent mechanical engineer can quickly sup- 
ply a number of simple mechanisms which 
would record the number of miles driven at 
various speeds or speed ranges. Better still, 
a mechanism could be designed which would 
give a continual integration of tax for speeds 
over 50 miles per hour according to the for- 
mula suggested or any other practical desig- 
nated formula. 

These devices would be inserted between 
the speedometer cables and speedometers of 
all operating vehicles, The speedometer ca- 
ble would have to be sealed at both ends by 
à Federal seal to prevent anyone from dis- 
connecting the device or tampering with it. 

Once each year, the owner of the vehicle 
‘would drive it to the local Federal agent who 
would read the dials and determine the tax, 
In the case of the continual Integration type, 
the device could be calibrated to read di- 
rectly in dollars and cents to simplify pro- 
cedures, This could be done at the same 
time as a mechanical Inspection of the ye- 
hicle, which has been adopted in some States 
(New Jersey, Massachusetts, and others). 

Not only would this system reduce the 
death rate but it would be a great source of 
sorely needed revenue for the Federal 
Treasury. 

(A great host of our people would be for 
such a system because they themselves never 
or rarely exceed 50 miles per hour. Others 
would gladly accept an incentive to lower 
their own speed habits. Therefore, I do not 
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believe it would be difficult to sell this idea 
to the American people.) 

There are approximately 45 million auto- 
mobiles and 9 million trucks in operation in 
the United States at the present time. Tak- 
ing 10,000 miles as an average yearly mileage 
traveled by the average motorist, if he drove 
1.000 miles between 50 and 60 miles per hour 
the tax would be about $15, If he drove 
500 miles at speeds between 60 and 70 miles 
per hour it would cost him another $13, If 
his total mileage between 70 and 80 miles 
per hour was 300 miles he would pay an 
additional $13. The remaining 8,200 miles 
would be tax exempt because they were miles 
driven under 50 miles per hour. This hypo- 
thetical driver would thus pay $51 for his 
excessive speeding. Multiplying the number 
of cars in operation by $50 results in a reve- 
nue of $2,250,000,000 annually. 

By reducing his to a safer range he 
could easily cut his tax in half. This would 
greatly contribute to automotive safety but 
yet would bring in a revenue of $1,125,000,000 
not to mention the millions of dollars in 
hospital bills saved, doctors and nurses re- 
leased for other work, paydays earned and 
reduced insurance rates which would be made 
possible. More important than money is the 
physical and spiritual well-being of thou- 
sands of our people involved in accidents 
each year. Many people, even young people, 
are confined to wheelchairs for the rest of 
their lives, and some as a result of their 
physical impairment to dull their spiritual 
outlook which is even worse, 

Every avenue must be explored, and there 
are many which will contribute to highway 
safety. I have explored this one and am 
convinced it is sound, 

Respectfully, 
RUSSELL SOLHEIM, 
Senior, Mechanical Engineering. 


Complications in Indochina Forescen for 
United States, Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oy 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith the following editorial entitled 
“Complications in Indochina Foreseen 
for United States, Britain,” which is of 
timely interest to all of us concerned 
about the future of this Nation and the 
free world: = 
COMPLICATIONS IN INDOCHINA FORESEEN FOR 

UNITED STATES, BRITAIN 


(By David Lawrence) 


Wasuincron, July 1—Uneasiness over 
what's going on In Indochina scems to be in- 
creasing as suspicions are voiced here that 
maybe there is a deal on between Prance 
and Red China concerning the evacuation of 
certain areas In southeast Asia. Also rather 
vehement speeches have just been mace by 
Senator KNOW ann, of California, Republican 
majority leader, and by Senator Pat McCar- 
nan, of Nevada, Democrat, denouncing any 
idea of admission of Red China into the 
United Nations, which they suspect may be 
part of a deal involving French support for 
that step in exchange for better terms for 
France in Indochina. 

Both hypotheses are declared by French 
oMcinals here in Washington to be baseless. 
As one of them explained it, why would any 
French gencral withdraw his troops before 
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an armistice is signed, especially when ne- 
gotiations at Geneva between the military 
men and the diplomats have by no means 
been concluded? It was stated that obviously 
the withdrawal from certain parts of the 
Tich delta area by the French is a strategic 
retreat and means only that a narrower 
perimeter will be established that can be 
more readily defended hereafter. 


COMPLICATIONS FORESEEN 


The situation is by no means stabilized. 
On the contrary, it presents possible com- 
Plications for the United States and Great 
Britain, for, if the French find themselves 
unable to defend the area to which they have 
retreated and If they feel compelled later to 
accept adverse terms in an armistice, the 
Paris government undoubtedly will once 
More ask for American and British military 
aid before resigning itself to the acceptance 
ofthe Communist proposals. In other words, 
America and Britain may have to share in 
Part the blame for the debacle. 

There is some dispute as to what really 
has happened in recent months between 
the United States and France with refer- 
ence to official discussion of military inter- 
vention. The State Department's version is 
that the French Government never formally 
asked for aid and that the United States 
Outlined the conditions for such aid which, 
in effect, called for an internationalizing of 
the war in Indochina and for a vote of con- 
firmation by the French Parliament as well 
as written requests by the goverments in- 
Volved that America come in. 

The French version is that no government 
Can ask formally for aid or promise an action 
by Parliament, that the meaning of the 
French diplomats who presented the matter 
informally was unmistakably clear and that 
the conditions set forth by the United States 
Were unacceptable. Some day when a white 
Paper is issued on the subject, tt will be 
interesting to examine the documents on 
both sides and see what led to the misunder- 
Standing. 

As for the military withdrawal, this, it is 
authoritatively declared by French spokes- 
men, was decided upon several weeks ago 
when General Ely fiew to Indochina on a 
Special mission and that what's happening 
Row is a consummation óf the program 
adopted by the Laniel-Bidault government 
in Paris in May. 

The issue of admission of Red China to 
the United Nations is not one that the French 
Would raise, because they know how sensi- 
tive the American Government is on that 
Subject. Rather, it is suggested that revival 
©f the discussion now is a result of the 
Churchill-Eisenhower talks which some Brit- 

newspapers have linked with the possi- 
bility of a change in the Washington gov- 
erument's attitude. But there is no change 
Coming. 
THREAT TO QUIT U. N. 


Republicans as well as Democrats in Con- 
Bress are united against admission of Red 
China into the U. N. If any government on 
the Allied side in Europe wants to press for 
admisslon for Red China and succeeds in 
Persuading the Security Council to replace 
Nationalist China with Communist China, 

end result will be action by Congress 
Withdrawing from further participation by 
the United States in the U. N. So European 
Bovernments which may be anxious to pla- 
Cate Red China might better consider 
Whether it is worthwhile to swap a Commu- 
ytd membership for an American member- 

p. 

Nothing could contribute more bitterness 
to a political controversy inside the United 
States—and it could affect appropriations for 
foreign aid and world policies in general— 

a decision by our allies to take Red 
a to their bosoms notwithstanding the 
140,000 casualties in Korea and the nt 
refusal of the Comminists to recede in the 
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slightest from their course of aggression. It 
would indeed be the beginning of the end 
of such prestige as the U. N. retains in 
America. The best information available 
here is that no government in Europe among 
our allies is seriously considering any such 
step at this time. It certainly can hardly 
have any connection with what's happening 
in the negotiation of an armistice In Indo- 
china. 


L. M. “Nick” Gensman, Pioneer, Dies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 23, 1954 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend remarks, I 
include an article from the Lawton Con- 
stitution, Lawtcn, Okla.: 

L. M. “Nick” GENSMAN, PIONEER, Dies 

Loren M. “Nick” Gensman, 76, pioneer 
Lawton attorney and political figure, died of 
a heart attack at 12:35 a. m. today in his 
home at 901 A. He had been in failing 
health about 3 years. 

A resident of Lawton since the opening in 
1901, Gensman’s colorful career was high- 
lighted by his election in 1920 to the United 
States House of Representatives, Defeating 
Elmer Thomas in the GOP landslide that 
year, he became the only Republican Con- 
gressman ever to serve this district, He was 
defeated in the 1922 election. 

Born August 26, 1878, in Andale, Kans., 
Gensman attended the University of Kansas 
and was admitted to the bar February 6, 1901, 
in Douglas County, Kans. 

It was while a student at Kansas University 
that he met Lucia Van Cleef, whom he mar- 
ried April 6, 1904, at Perry. The future Mrs. 
Gensman was studying and teaching music 
at the university at the time the couple 
became acquainted. 

Gensman was among a wagonload of pio- 
neers who arrived in the Lawton area about 
2 weeks before the city was opened to settle- 
ment on August 6, 1901. 

He opened his law office here Immediately 
following the opening, and served as Federal 
referee in bankruptcy from 1902 to 1907. 

His next venture in politics came in 1918 
when he was elected county attorney for one 
term. Following completion of his term in 
Congress, Gensman confined his political ac- 
tivities to helping lead Republicans in this 
area. 

He conducted his law practice, with some 
time devoted to investments and other busi- 
ness interests, until ill health forced his 
retirement last year. 

A member of the Oklahoma and Comanche 
County Bar Associations, Gensman also be- 
longed to Lawton Masonic Lodge, No. 183, 
and the Guthrie Consistory. 

Survivors, besides his wife, include a 
brother, L. E. Gensman, 1313 Euclid, and 
several nieces and nephews. 

Funeral services will be held at 3 p. m., 
Friday, in the Lawton Funeral Home Chapel, 
Rev. J. J. Stowe, Jr., pastor of First Methodist 
Church, officiating. 

Masonic graveside rites will be conducted 
in Highland Cemetery by members of the 
Lawton Lodge. 

Gensman was one of the most colorful of 
Lawton’s early day citizens and he was often 
referred to as the “salt of the earth” by his 
many friends. 

Proud of his ploneer background, Nick 
enjoyed reliving the earlly days typical of 
this vicinity and usually Joined in the annual 
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birthday festivities by donning western togs 
and growing a beard. 

His early day habit of rolling his own ciga- 
rettes with wheat straw papers stayed with 
Nick through the years and his homespun 
talk and tales of the pioneer period endeared 
him to many friends and acquaintances. 

As the time of his retirement approached, 
Nick did little in the way of legal practice 
but he continued to maintain an office down- 
town to retain contact with his old friends, 
many of whom paid frequent visits to his 
Office to spin yarns of yesteryear. 

He was always a welcome visitor around 
the cafe coffee tables and his dry humor and 
rich memories were a source of pleasure for 
those on hand. 


Informing the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDGAR A. JONAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on Tuesday, June 29, the Chicago Amer- 
ican published an editorial relating to 
the comments made on June 17 in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by Congressman 
Leo E. ALLEN, of Illinois, on an article 
which had appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Because of the attention that the ar- 
ticle attracted, we might presume that 
most of Mr. ALLEN’s colleagues, like my- 
self, read the Saturday Evening Post ar- 
ticle, which undoubtedly prompted the 
Congressman to insert his own remarks 
in the Recorp. The editorial stresses 
the importance of what Mr. ALLEN had 
to say about the service the press gives 
the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the editorial entitled 
“Informing the People”; 

INFORMING THE PEOPLE 


We don't think we've ever read a more ace 
curate or more gracious estimate of the 
service the press gives the American people 
than the one Representative Leo E. ALLEN 
of Illinois inserted In the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record last week. 

“We Americans,” said Mr, ALLEN, “are the 
most literate and best-educated, best-in- 
formed people on earth. Without detract- 
ing from the outstanding accomplishments 
of our schools, much credit must be di- 
rected to our press, the daily and weekly 
newspapers as well as the magazines and 
periodicals which haye pioneered in the ded- 
icated task of bringing news and truth and 
knowledge to the people. 

“The printed word is ever available to us 
all—rich, poor, young, and old, We can be 
assured of well-written, factual, informative 
articles and news stories. I trust the pub- 
lishers and editors will long continue their 
policy of bringing truth and knowledge to 
our people.” 

Mr. ALLEN, with his deep understanding 
of the worth of the service the press gives 
the people, naturally appreciates the need 
for letting the press carry truth and knowl- 
edge to the largest possible numbers of 
Americans. 

And he is in a position to help the press 
do it, He is chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, which decides what legislation 
should go before the House for considera- 
tion, and in what order the various measures 
shall be presented. 
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Last February the House Post Office Com- 


mittee approved a bill to increase postal. 


rates by $245 million a year, including a 
boost of $15 million a year in the cost of 
mailing newspapers and magazines. This 
bill is now in the hands of the Rules Com- 
mittee, awaiting action. 

Last week a bill providing salary raises 
for postal employees to the amount of $200 
million a year was aprpoved by the House 
Post Office Committee. It also goes to the 
Rules Committee. 

Democratic Members of the House have 
said, on and off the House floor, that some 
Republican leaders plan to have the pay 
increase bill and the postal rate increase 
measure put before the House for considera- 
tion at the same time, giving the Members 
to understand that if the rate raises were 
defeated there would be no action on the 
pay raise, 

We hope Representative ALLEN, as head of 
the Rules Committee, will do everything 
within his power to prevent this plan from 
being carried out. 

And we hope also that he will oppose the 
passage of the rate increase bill. 

The added cost probably would put some 
publications out of business and it would 
penalize them all in thelr work of keeping 
the American people the best informed in 
the world, 

Much as we believe in Government econ- 
omy, we think depriving Americans of in- 
formation and enlightenment is too big a 
price to pay for reducing a postal deficit. 
The post office is not a business with an obli- 
gation to earn profits; it is a public service, 


The Case of Pvt. Richard Keefe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recor, I include the following 
article by John O'Donnell, which is of 
interest to every American who has a 
son or relative serving with the Armed 
Forces of the United States in a foreign 
land: 

(By John O'Donnell!) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July i- Remember the 
ease of Pvt. Richard Keefe, the American 
GI who went a. w. o. l, in France, got plas- 
tered, stole a taxicab, and wound up doing 
a 5-year stretch in a tough French pokey? 
He is the first American in uniform to be 
tried in a foreign court, found guilty by a 
foreign judge, and sentenced to a foreign 
prison while wearing an American uniform. 

It never happened before in our history 
and it couldn't have happened now except 
for an executive agreement with a White 
House O. K.—the type of decision which 
would be knocked out by passage of the 
Bricker amendment to the Constitution. 
The amendment would curtail the power of 
any President and his State Department to 
make such deals with foreign countries. 

The case of Keefe, a Maryland draftee, is 
now before the United States court of ap- 
peals here in the District and, we hope, will 
move up to the Supreme Court for final 
decision, A group of distinguished officers— 

“Lt. Gen. P. A. Del Valle, United States Ma- 
rine Corps, retired; Gen. Claire Chennault; 
Gen. Bonner Fellers, of the old MacArthur 
command; Adm. Leland Lovett, now of the 
VFW.; and others—are striving to knock 
down this first example of turning United 
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States servicemen over to foreign courts for 
trial and punishment. Their organization ts 
the Defenders of the American Constitution 
and the lawyer handling the Keefe case 
is Lt. Col. John H. Coffman, United States 
Marine Corps, retired. 

Last January this reporter talked to many 
persons about the Keefe case, read all avail- 
able information, and wrote a column on the 
subject for this paper. 

Six months passed and then a letter ar- 
rived from Assistant Secretary of Defense 
H. Struve Hensel. 

Hensel wrote to the News and to Gen- 
erals Del Valle, Fellers, etc., that this writer 
was wrong on nine major points. Now we 
have before us a reply to Hensel by Keefe’s 
lawyer, Colonel Coffman. 


SAYS THE POINTS ARE SCARCELY FACTS 


Writes Colonel Coffman: “You list in your 
letter some nine specific points reported by 
Mr. O'Donnell which you say are factually 
incorrect. First, let me say that the Depart- 
ment of the Army has been reluctant to 
disclose the facts of the case and any fac- 
tual inaccuracies in Mr. O’Donnell’s column 
would largely be due to that fallure to dis- 
close. It should also be pointed out that 
your nine points, called facts by you, include 
conclusions of law and differences of opinion 
between you.” 

Then Coffman takes up the Hensel points 
seriatim. Paints 1 and 2, concerning which 
Hensel said, “this is untrue,” were that 
Keefe had been sentenced to solitary con- 
finement and hard labor. 

To which Coffman replies: “Information 
from Mrs. Keefe was that her husband was 
in solitary confinement. Information re- 
ceived by her after her petition for habeas 
corpus was filed Just prior to January 5 last 
was that her husband had been moved to a 
better penitentiary, was no longer in solitary 
confinement, It would seem that Keefe 
would either be in solitary confinement or 
required to perform hard labor.” 

Making his point three, Hensel wrote: 
“O'Donnell impiles that Keefe was subject 
to possible exile to a French penal colony.” 

To which Colonel Coffman replies: “The 
letter dated December 1, 1953, addressed to 
Mrs. Keefe by the Department of the Army, 
says: “The maximum punishment under 
French law for the charge under which the 
men were charged is life imprisonment and 
banishment to a French penal colony.’ Mr. 
O’Donnell’s implication appears to be cor- 
rect." 

MINOR OFFENSE? TT's MATTER OF OPINION 


Point four my Hensel: O'Donnell states 
that the offenses which Keefe committed 
would have been minor offenses under Ameri- 
can law. This is untrue.” 

Reply by Colonel Coffman: 
personal opinion.” 

Point five by Hensel: “O'Donnell states 
that the NATO treaty placed American serv- 
icemen under the jurisdiction of local 
civilian police. The truth is that American 
servicemen were subject to French juris- 
diction long before the NATO treaty was 
even conceived.” 

Reply by Colonel Coffman: “This is a con- 
clusion of law and the matter Is now before 
the United States Court of Appeals. The 
published opinion by a United States court 
on this point reads: "The right of a nation 
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to exercise authority over its forces while. 


in a friendly nation was early recognized by 
the United States Supreme Court.’ ” He con- 
cludes; “Thus, Mr. O’Donnell’s conclusion is 
based upon a court decision and yours is 
not.” 

Hensel, polnt six: “O'Donnell states the 
treaty made American sercivemen in NATO 
countries subject to local jurisdiction for the 
first time in our hisory. This is untrue.” 

Coffman in rebuttal: “O’Donnell's con- 
clusion appears more correct than yours in 
light of cuse quoted above. Furthermore, 1 
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your conclusion is correct, why were not 
some servicemen, out of the millions who 
served abroad in World Wars I and II so tried 
and confined?” 

Hensel, in his points 7 and 8, disputes de- 
tails of how Keefe and his companion took 
possession of the taxi. 

Coffman in rebuttal observes: “You state 
as a fact that they performed certain crim- 
inal acts. This highlights the injustice of 
this Keefe case, Neither you nor anyone 
else have any right to convict an American, 
within American jurisdiction, of any crime 
or state as a fact that he committed a crime 
unless and until such American has been 
found guilty under American court pro- 
cedure and by Americans.” 

And to Hensel's charge that O'Donnell was 
wrong in stating that the treaty made it 
possible to inflict cruel and unusual punish- 
ment on American servicemen found guilty 
by certain local courts in Africa and the 
Middle East, Coffman replies: 

“Under your statement (that any country 
where our troops are stationed shall have 
jurisdiction over them) Mr. O'Donnell's 
statement would appear to be correct on your 
own premise.” 


Representative Andersen’s Stand Is 
Correct 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD O. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pleasure that I include herewith 
an editorial regarding one of our most 
active and- hard-working colleagues. 
This editorial was written by Fred C._ 
Christopherson and appeared in the 
Daily Argus-Leader of Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak. The editorial follows: 
Representative ANDERSEN'S STAND Is Correct 


H. Cant ANDERSEN, Tyler, Minn., has repre- 
sented Minnesota's Seventh Congressional 
District in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives since 1939. He is chairman of 
the House Agricultural Appropriations Sub- 
committee, His district consists of a tier of 
counties bordering upon South Dakota. 

Representative ANDERSEN favors a price 
support law guaranteeing farmers 90 percent 
of parity. In this, he is in agreement with 
the stand taken by Dwight D. Eisenhower, at 
Kasson, Minn., and Brookings, S. Dak., dur- 
ing the 1952 presidential campaign. 

This puts him at odds, of course, with the 
flexible price support plan presently backed 
by the Eisenhower administration. And it 
has also brought him some criticism from 
® Republican Party convention in his 
district, 

Why Anpersen should be criticized by 
members of his own party for standing firm 
on 90 percent parity is puzzling, 

After all, he's only trying to help the Re- 
publicans keep the promises they made to 
the American farmer 2 years ago. 

To justify his own position, ANDERSEN re- 
calls that Candidate Eisenhower said “the 
Republican Party is pledged to 90 percent 
price supports and is pledged even more than 
that to helping the farmer obtain hia full 
parity, 100 percent parity, with the guaranty 
in the price supports of 90 percent.” 

It is assuredly no more than right that 
the Minnesota Co should back up 
this statement and pledge by the Eisenhower 
administration, 
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ANDERSEN is no obstructionist. He is loyal 
to his party, and the last thing he wants to 
do is embarrass President Eisenhower, He 
has made clear that he agrees with the Chief 
Executive on 80 percent of the administra- 
tion's program. 

If anything should be questioned, it should 
be the attitude of the district convention 
which adopted a resolution supporting the 
proposals for a flexible price support law, as 
opposed to legislation that would assure 90 
percent of parity. 


Supreme Court on Segregation 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following speech recently 
delivered by Hon, A. G. Kennedy, pro- 
bate judge of Union, S. C.: 

The Supreme Court's decision holding that 
segregation of the races In tax supported 
schools is unconstitutional was made by a 
court which was not guided by former court 
decisions, constitutional law, or good sense, 
The decision was purely political and not for 
the betterment of either the white or colored 
schoolchildren and students affected. The 
decision, instead of easing race tensions and 
etrife, will increase both. The Communists, 
their backers, and haters of the white people 
of the South, the NAACP and unscrupulous 
Politicians hoping to get the Negro vote in 
Northern States where the Negro blocks 
are the balance of voting strength all ap- 
prove this decision. 

We of the South have only two logical 
courses to follow in solving our problem, 
and it will not be choosing between good and 
evil, but rather taking the choice of two evils, 
If we submit to the degradation intended 
and Imposed upon our civilization by the 
Supreme Court, then we will accept non- 
segregation, which means eventually amalga- 
Mation of white and black races which will 
be race suicide for the white race in this 
country and possibly for the world. If we 
Giscontinue the operation of schools and 
colleges supported by taxes, then the educa- 
tion of our children will be seriously im- 
paired for some time. I believe that the 
temporary impairment of the education of 
our children is by far the lesser of the two 
evils. It is better to have education and 
school facilities crippled than to destroy our 
Civilization, Those who have not lived where 
the negroes and whites are in equal or 
Nearly equal numbers or the blacks outnum- 
ber the whites are not competent to prescribe 
a course of action. I assume that the intelli- 
gent members of both races in the South 
want what is best for their respective people, 

Mixing the white end colored children in 
the schools will most seriously adversely 
affect both groups, cause friction, conten- 
tion, and strife to such an extent that 
neither the whites nor the blacks will be 
helped. Both groups will be frustrated. 

What is the remedy? ‘The State legisla- 
ture can enact legislation which will convey 
the publicly owned and operated white 
schools and institutions of learning to white 
educational associations or societies, and the 
Colored schools and educational institutions 
to colored educational associations. The 
State and counties could then continue fur- 
Dishing textbooks free to the individual stu- 
Cents as is now done. Aid in the way of 
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direct grants or loans to needy individuals 
and worthy students could legally be pro- 
vided. When the State ceases to assume the 
responsibility for education, then religious 
organizations and others will rise to the 
necessities of the occasion. The fact that 
the Negro politicians and those whites who 
are seeking their favor are demanding im- 
mediate change of the schools, without giving 
time for an orderly change, shows that they 
are not as much interested in the education 
of the Negro as in his exploitation. I be- 
lieve if you had 200 children, 100 whites and 
100 blacks, to attend the same school mixed 
together, they would accomplish less attend- 
ing 10 months of school than if the school 
was operated for one-half of the time as a 
segregated school. 

‘There is much criticism of the educational 
methods in both the elementary schools and 
the institutions of higher learning, some of 
which is not without foundation. Educa- 
tional opportunities and more facilities, 
buildings, equipment, transportation, and 
even free lunches have been provided at pub- 
lic expense during the Jast 25 years. Many 
observers report that educational efficiency 
has not been maintained. A wide range of 
subjects is being taught without attaining 
proficiency in any of them; thoroughness is 
not required. Juvenile delinquency bas in- 
creased among high-school students, in spite 
of the claims that education will prevent 
delinquency. 

If parents had to sacrifice and deprive 
themselves and their children of some of the 
luxuries and nonessentials in order to send 
them to school, it is not unreasonable to 
assume that both the children and their par- 
ents might be benefited and they would be 
made to see that going to school is not just 
a frolic. Most students who have to work 
their way through college do more while in 
college and after than those who make no 
personal sacrifice to obtain an education. 

If there were no schools operated by tax 
money there might not be as many attend- 
ing school, but those who did would do a 
better job, for those worthy students would 
not be hindered by a crowd that goes to 
school to frolic and just because their parents 
have money to waste on them. and find that 
it is cheaper to send their children to col- 
lege than maintain them at home. I believe 
in 5 years the readjustment from State-op- 
erated schools and colleges to other methods 
of providing education for our children will 
afford all with better training and prepara- 
tion than if nonsegregated schools were put 
into operation. 

The people of South Carolina will con- 
tinue to have schools and all those who are 
worthy of an education can and will get one 
if we are not given $1 from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It will cost no more money, prob- 
ably not as much, and the education will 
meet the needs of the youth when provided 
by industrial communities and other organ- 
izations and by individuals and the students 
themselves. 

The people of South Carolina can show to 
the rest of the world an example of white and 
colored people being helpful to each other 
and at the same time both races being 
educated without going to the same schools. 
I think it would do both races good to learn 
to depend upon themselves rather than the 
Government for everything. 

I should like to say a word of encourage- 
ment to those who cannot go to college. 
What one does after leaving college and what 
one uses his talents and money for is more 
important than what school he attended or 
how much money he may earn. It is what 
one does and where he goes, rather than 
where one begins and who he thinks he is, 

The two outstanding members of the 
colored race in America were Booker T. Wash- 
ington and Dr. George Washington Carver. 
Both were born slaves and had to work for 
and go hungry to get an education, 
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Andrew Carnegie, one of the most success- 
ful men of America came as a foreigner when 
12 years of age to this country and worked 
in a cotton mill as a bobbin boy at $1.20 a 
week. He founded colleges, libraries, and 
devoted his entire fortune for the benefit of 
mankind. He never went to college. John 
D. Rockefeller was raised on a New England 
farm and never finished high school, yet he 
has founded and aided numerous schools and 
financed scientific and other research organ- 
izations that have been of untold benefit to 
mankind all over the world and provided 
gainful employment for millions of people. 
John Henry Ford never went to college, yet 
he put the automobile in reach of millions 
of Americans and provided employment for 
unnumbered thousands, George Washing- 
ton, the father of our country did not have 
the equivalent of a high school education by 
today’s standards, yet he and his followers 
taught the King of England and the British 
Empire à lesson in how to treat her colonies. 
Abraham Lincoln taught himself and earned 
a living by hard work and his successor, 
Andrew Johnson, a great statesman and con- 
stitutionalist was taught to read and write 
by bis wife after they were married. Thomas 
A. Edison, whose inventions are too numer- 
ous to mention, the electric light and many 
household, industrial, and scientific appli- 
ances are the product of his brain and he 
never went to college. The Wright brothers, 
the inventors of the first heavier than air air- 
plane which was launched at Kitty Hawk, 
N. C., were operating a bicycle repair shop 
in Dayton, Ohio when they began their 
experiments. Neither of them ever went to 
college. Luther Burbank, the greatest plant 
breeder and practical botanist and horticul- 
turist of all time never attended more than 
the village school, but he produced the seed- 
less cherry, the thornless rose, and many 
other useful and ornamental plants, fruite, 
and vegetables. I could mention many 
others who have contributed much to the 
betterment of humanity who never went to 
college. 

One thing these men all had was the 
ability to work hard and long. They thought 
more of their work and the welfare of others 
than of themselves, Millions of people are 
receiving benefits and blessings derived be- 


- cause such men provided for them, I do not 


intend to discredit education, for every one 
of us dally are blest with things made pos- 
sible by college men and scientists who have 
attended institutions financed by men who 
never went to college. Not one of these men 
would have failed or refused to go to college 
if he had the opportunity. 

I have mentioned these men to encourage 
those who might feel that if they do not 
attend college or have some rich relative or 
friend to help them that they are doomed to 
failure. I beg any such to remember the 
saying, “Man in his weakness is a victim of 
circumstances, but in his strength is the 
maker of circumstances.” 


The Panama Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call attention to an article appearing in 
a recent issue of Human Events in which 
the editor, Mr. Frank C. Hanighen, com- 
ments on a series of cracks in the rock 
banks of the Panama Canal which he 
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believes threaten blockage of the water- 

ways of the canal. If the situation is 

as Mr. Hanighen points out in his arti- 

cle, I feel this matter deserves some con- 

sideration. The article follows: 
PANAMA CANAL 

The recent disastrous slide at the Panama 
Canal emphasizes the dangers of too much 
‘military bureaucracy. For a number pf 
years the Governor of this vital area has been 
a military figure—usually a general from the 
Army engineers. The astounding fact is 
that as far back as 1938 cracks were observed 
in the facings to the Canal and experts then 
predicted that unless they were taken care 
of a slide was practically certain. A decade 
later Gen. J. C. Mehaffey of the Army en- 
gineers then serving as Governor of the 
Panama Canal Zone made one of the few 
reports on the canal. His report made no 
mention of those dangerous cracks which to- 
day have materialized in a landslide so 
critical that some experts fear it may yet 
block the whole canal, Thus for some 17 
years a military bureaucracy in the Canal 
Zone has apparently done nothing to avert 
this disaster which was warned against as far 
back as 1938. 

During this period another example of in- 
efficiency occurred which has been too little 
known. Under the administration of Maj. 
Gen. Glenn E. Edgerton, the “third locks” 
project was started. This project had been 
drawn up under the preceding administra- 
tion in when General Edgerton was, in effect, 
chief assistant to the Governor. After 
scooping out a tremendous cut the project 
was finally suspended after some 75 mil- 
lions had been poured out. This uncom- 
pleted project is derisively referred to as 
the “third locks blunder.” Back of it was 
an ambitious plan to convert the Canal into 
a seagoing waterway. The ultimate cost 
of doing this would run into many billions. 
For several years Congressman THOMAS MAR- 
TIN, Republican, Iowa, has sponsored a bill 
which if passed would probably result in 
making the existing canal thoroughly effi- 
cient at a cost of less than $750 million, 
but business interests with their eyes on the 
lush contracts that would result from a sea 
level canal are still striving to put over this 
big boondoggie on the taxpayer. 


Faith and Admiration for the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT H. BOSCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, as we ap- 
proach the celebration of the Fourth of 
July we are all reminded of our wonder- 
ful heritage of a free Nation, and our 
heart goes out to those people throughout 
the world who do not know this freedom, 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith a letter received by me 
from Dr. Walter Becher, secretary gen- 
eral, member of the Bavarian Landtag, 
who expresses his great faith and ad- 
miration for the Congress of the United 
States: 

ARBEITSGEMEINSCHAFT ZUR WAHRUNG 
SUDETENDEUTSCHER INTERESSEN, 
München, June 29, 1954. 
Hon. ALBERT FL Boscr, 
United States Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Bosch: I should like 

to express to you, on behalf of the Sudeten 
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German expellees, all our best congratula- 
tions to July 4, the American National In- 
dependence Day. 

With deep, vital interest, we follow the 
great fight being led in America, when your 
people are awakening to the Communist 
danger and, as once on July 4, are again 
regaining their freedom. This development 
which started 2 years ago, cannot but lead 
to a full victory for the cause of freedom, 
first in America, then im the rest of the 
world. 

In the Congress of the United States we see 
the real leadership of America. On July 4, 
we should like to convey to you all our best 
wishes for the great American people, for 
you personally and for the great work and 
leading part you are representing in this 
great war for freedom. 

We are sending you our best wishes also 
for the forthcoming elections and our prayer 
that God may biess your great work in the 
future. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Dr. WALTER BECHER, 
Secretary General, Member of the 
Bavarian Landtag. 


The Preservation of Our American 
Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following response and 
address of Dr. Joseph B. Cavallaro, 
chairman, board of higher education, at 
the testimonial luncheon given in his 
honor by the Special Citizens’ Commit- 
tee at the Hotel Astor, New York, Sun- 
day, October 18, 1953: 

‘THE PRESERVATION oF Our AMERICAN Henrrace 


I do not know If there are words adequate 
to express what I feel at this moment. May 
I just say that I am greatly honored and 
deeply touched by this tribute which I pre- 
fer to regard as a tribute not to me alone 
but to a cause—the cause of freedom—which 
all of us cherish and which we are deter- 
mined to defend. 

Here in this gathering we have a cross- 
section of America, Here are men and 
women from various walks of life, representa- 
tives of many organizations, of different re- 
ligious and political beliefs, yet sharing 
common hopes, aspirations, and ideals. We 
are drawn together by faith in our country 
and what it stands for in this troubled age. 
Perhaps never in its history has the need for 
such faith been greater than it Is today. 

At our gates and in our midst stands the 
enemy secking to destroy the very ideals, in- 
stitutions, and principles that have made 
America great among nations. International 
communism, as every informed person knows, 
is determined to undermine and destroy 
those freedoms which dignify the human 
being. 

To me, it ts both amazing and tragic that 
the enemy has received encouragement and 
aid from Americans or those who profess to 
be Americans. Especially has this been true 
in intellectual circles. There is abundant 
evidence that the Communist conspiracy ts 
working to corrupt our writers, our teachers, 
our journalists and our clergy. How success- 
Tul it has been remains to be seen. But the 
greatest danger of all, it seems to me, is the 
threat to our youth, for to them belongs the 
future and the future of our country. 
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The agents of this international conzpir- 
acy would take from us our sons and daugn- 
ters and reduce them to faceless, soulless 
slaves of materialism. Surely, any informed 
and loyal American must see in this conspir- 
acy an utterly stupid, alien, primitive and 
degrading movement, completely lacking in 
the true understanding of man, For is it 
not simply crass ignorance to deny man's 
spiritual nature? And is it not debasing to 
deprive him of his self-respect and dignity? 
What can such a movement offer our youth? 
What material and spiritual gifts can it be- 
stow which we do not have and cannot pro- 
vide? 

It is with both pride and humility that I 
think of what this land of ours has meant to 
me and to millions of others. To our shores 
have come individuals from every part of 
the universe, representing every race and 
religion, and holding different economic. 
political and social viewpoints. And yet all 
of us, from the earliest to the most recent 
arrivals, share in a great heritage. More 
than anything else it Is the schoolroom that 
has contributed to our appreciation and un- 
derstanding of this heritage. We have 
learned that such concepts as equality of op- 
portunity and freedom of conscience are 
not empty phrases. Here they are the creed 
by which we live and work and worship. 

I believe that the time has come when 
we must pass from a mere defense against 
the inroads of communism to a positive 
assertion of our faith. It is not enough to 
fight against the enemy; we must be pre- 
pared to fight for a cause. Whether we are 
conservatives or liberals, Jews, Protestants, 
or Catholics, there must be in this heritage 
of ours a common set of beliefs, principles, 
and values which draw us together as Amer- 
icans. We need to understand them; to 
reaffirm them: to protect them at all costa. 
We must not fail those who paid the su- 
preme price to maintain this heritage, 

If we are to promote and defend our in- 
stitutions, ideals and principles, we must 
give more thought to our schools and col- 
leges. In the long run, the strongest bul- 
wark against communism or any other threat 
to our way of life will be an informed people. 
It is not enough, however, to spend more 
money and to provide more bulldings. We 
should take a greater interest in what is 
taught in our schools and colleges. I am 
not suggesting that we usurp the preroga- 
tive of experts in curriculum matters, but I 
do feel that we have the right to expect that 
our public Institutions of learning should 
neither undermine nor neglect such knowl- 
edge as is essential for our existence as a 
free nation. 

In this connection, I would like to suggest 
that every effort be made to promote the 
study of American history. While this sug- 
gestion has been made before by many indi- 
viduals and groups, and some years ago by 
the New York Times, I believe it has par- 
ticular significance in our fight against Com- 
munism. Knowledge of the past should 
create a deeper appreciation of our heritage 
and a better understanding of our present 
problems. 

I do not belleve that we should be unduly 
concerned lest such knowledge uncover past 
mistakes and weaknesses, Our history 
should be revealed as it developed, in the 
interest of truth. We ask only that it be 
taught by honest, loyal instructors, who 
should be accorded freedom to investigate, 
criticize, and interpret, In other words, 
true academic freedom, which is freedom 
with responsibility, should be preserved. 

As it is my belief that ignorance of our 
history contributes to the success of allen 
propaganda, so I am convinced that its study 
will go far to ofset this danger. Hence, it 
would not be asking too much that such 
study be required of all students in tax- 
supported schools and colleges. Surely, we 
have the right to expect of those who will 
be leaders, who one day will control the 
destinies of our Nation, that they have a 
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knowledge of its development. If we are to 
safeguard our heritage, we can no longer 
remain complacent or indifferent. Too 
much is taken for granted. 

We did not achieve our present leadership 
in economic, technological, or world affairs 
without sacrifice and struggle. What we 
have we owe in large measure to past genera- 
tions. Our indebtedness to the many thou- 
sands who gave their lives to protect our 
inheritance is greater than we can repay. 
By what better means can our youth acquire 
understanding of all this than by the study 
of our history? And having acquired this 
understanding, may we not hope that they 
will be better equipped to resist the efforts 
of Communist agents to destroy our system 
of government and our way of life? 

I readily admit that my faith in America, 
my appreciation of its heritage and my hope 
for its future, is a simple one. I pretend 
to no expert knowledge. I do not breathe 
the rarefied air of some of our intellectuals. 
Mine is but the viewpoint of a layman; I 
am proud of it. I honestly believe it is the 
viewpoint of most Americans. You will be 
interested to know that at a meeting a few 
Gays ago of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, congressional investigations were de- 
nounced as a threat to intellectual free- 
dom, thereby disagreeing with Drs. Gid- 
eonse, Gallagher, and Jansen. At the same 
time, however, the council endeavored to 
formulate a program to do their own house- 
cleaning of subversives. 

We should not hesitate to proclaim our 
beliefs merely because they will arouse crit- 
icism in certain quarters, In proclaiming 
thent we are acting in the spirit of our heri- 
tage. We do not deny others the right of 
free expression, provided they comply with 
the law. Should we who wish to preserve 
the blessings this Nation offers us, who see 
in communism a sinister conspiracy bent 
upon thelr destruction, should we be less 
articulate in asserting and defending our 
own convictions? I am certain that if the 
truth is known about ourselves and what 
communism has provided and can offer, we 
have nothing to lose. 

We know that our governmental system 
and our way of life may fall short of our 
ideals in certain respects. But we have 
enough good sense to realize that given the 
conditions under which any system must 
Operate, the difficult and manifold problems 
Of a technological age, and the frailties of 
man, the perfect society is likely to remain 
a utopia. Moreover, we are aware that no 
People or nation has a monopoly of all the 
good things in life. We should not feel that 

use we have a high regard for our coun- 
try, others must necessarily follow in our 
Tootsteps. After all, we are what we are, 
und considering the youth of our Nation, we 
have accomplished much. Hence in our 
Present struggle against communism and for 
Our survival as a free people, let us face the 
issue openly but not boastfully. I am sure 
that we will not suffer by comparison when 
We point to our achievements. 

Those who are concerned with the educa- 
tion of our youth realize that communism 
is not the only problem. There is, perhaps, 
& greater problem resulting from the in- 
Creasing secularization of life in the West- 
ern World. Far too many of our citizens 
Tegard progress in terms of material achieve- 
Ments only. The moral and spiritual values 
associated with religion, which produced our 
Western civilization, are neglected or ex- 
cluded altogether. We are aware that reli- 
Fion no longer exerts the Influence it once 
did in education, business, industry, and poli- 
tics. The prevailing attitude seems to be 
that religion is something apart from these 
major activities and should have no piace 
in them. Indeed, there are some who look 
BS secularism as a philosophy or a way 

e, 
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I am sure that all of you know that in 
referring to secularism, I am merely restat- 
ing what by now is a rather old problem. 
It has been developing since the close of 
the Middle Ages, and has many causes—eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural, including the 
rise of modern science. This century has 
witnessed a rapidly increasing secularization 
of life in all parts of the world. To what 
extent it is possible to stem the tide, to 
revive an appreciation and understanding 
of moral and spiritual values, particularly 
in our schools and colleges, is difficult to say. 
Yet we must face this problem, for unless 
we instill in our youth a sense of spiritual 
values there can be no true progress, no 
enduring foundation for our culture, and no 
real greatness for our Nation. 

It is a problem for us all—Jew, Protestant, 
and Catholic, and one which the Christopher 
movement has tried to meet by alerting our 
citizens to a sense of personal responsibility 
in restoring to the marketplace the spiritual 
truths upon which this Nation was founded 
and without which it cannot survive. 

The failure to inculcate in our youth a 
sense of spiritual values, to teach them what 
they are, their purpose, their place as indi- 
viduals, the meaning of life and death, has 
brought a decline in ideals, loyalties, value 
Judgments, and appreciation of sacrifice for 
the common good along with a scorn for the 
past and an indifference of the future. 
Though religion is the main source of 
moral and spiritual values, it is regarded as 
a stranger in many of our schools, as unim- 
portant, irrelevant, and even dangerous. Too 
many of our teachers believe that progress 
can be attained only by secular means. But 
this indifference or neglect of religion, the 
neutral attitude of so many teachers in ques- 
tions of right and wrong, their reluctance 
to hold convictions, the view that religion is 
a private matter which should not intrude 
upon the minds of the pupils, is not con- 
sistent with sound educational principles. 
It overlooks the simple facts that religion 
provides the highest moral sanctions for our 
behavior, that it is an inseparable part of our 
culture and of our American heritage. It is 
just as truly an aspect of our daily lives as 
politics, business, or industry. 

If it is the responsibility of our public 
educational system to give the students a 
complete understanding of their cultural 
background, then religion cannot be denied 
recognition. This does not mean that our 
public schools and colleges should propa- 
gate religious dogmas. It does mean, how- 
ever, that we should no longer be tolerant 
of secular philosophy blut should see in 
religion an integral part of our culture, a 


“major aspect of life, and the faith of the 


majority of our people. If we are to pian 
wisely for the future, we must create in the 
minds of our youth a better understanding 
of what religion means and increase their 
contacts with it, 

Our fight against communism cannot be 
won by intellectual cynicism and indiffer- 
ence, but only by drawing upon the ideals 
and values which we find in our cultural 
heritage. I believe that we would do well 
to adopt as our creed the two convictions 
expressed by Time magazine in its 30th 
anniversary issue of March 9, 1953: 

1, “That God's order in man's world in- 
cludes a moral code, based upon man's un- 
changing nature and not subject to man’s 
repeal, suspension or amendment.” 

2. “That, as Supreme Court Justice 
Douglas said We are a religious people 
whose institutions presuppose a Supreme 
Being’ and that American history cannot be 
understood or correct policy formed except 
with recognition of that fact. It follows 
that equality before the law is based upon 
each man’s dignity in God's sight; that 
political liberty is based on the soul's free- 
dom to accept or reject the good. * +" 
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Our problem, therefore, is not merely a 
negative one of opposing communism or 
secularism but the positive responsibility of 
taking stock of our heritage, of capitaliz- 
ing on our assets, of learning from the wis- 
dom of the past, to the end that we may 
rediscover and reaffirm the spiritual ideals 
and values without which we cannot hope to 
remain a free people. 


Columbia River Development Brings $12 
Million Plant to Central Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state- 
ment by me and an attached newspaper 
article, both relating to a major develop- 
ment on the Columbia River, in central 
Washington. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


When we public-power enthusiasts from 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, and Idaho 
urged this Congress over the course of the 
last 20 years to develop the Columbia River 
by a series of hydroelectric, irrigation, and 
navigation dams many skeptics called us 
dreamers and insisted our area would remain 
a land of sagebrush, coyotes, and gophers. 
“You will never be able to use that much 
power” we were told. But we did use it and 
need more. 

I have heard just such expressions made 
on the floors of the House ahd Senate and it 
really gives me a lot of personal satisfaction 
to point out now that those great river de- 
velopments are paying immense returns. 

For years, especially during the last world 
war, aluminum produced with Columbia 
River power, gave the United States its air 
superiority, it made possible that great air- 
plane manufacturing company, Boeing. It 
produced materials for the atomic bomb and 
it turned sagebrush into prosperous farms 
that produce much of the wheat, vegetables, 
and meat that is eaten by our citizens. 

And now comes the latest development in 
the use of our great waterway. It makes pos- 
sible the construction of a $12 million chem- 
ical plant at Walla Walla, Wash., beside the 
great lake created by McNary Dam. That 
lake makes possible transportation of ma- 
terials, fuel, and labor needed in construct- 
ing the huge plant of the Columbia River 
Chemicals, Inc., which will produce fertili- 
zer and industrial materials. 

The city of Walla Walla, the Pacific Supply 
Cooperative, the Columbia River Chemicals, 
and the Fluor Corp., Ltd., announced June 
17 that contracts to construct the plant had 
been signed between the companies and the 
Walla Walla port district. The port district 
takes in a large area, that makes an ideal 
site for manufacturing plants. The eite of 
the new plant is at Attalia, which is 28 miles 
northwest of Walla Walla. It is served by 
three transcontinental railroads, river barges 
moving up and down the Columbia, and a 
major highway. 

We advocates of full development of the 
great river believe that this will be only 
the first step industrialization of the river. 
We expect that otber forward looking firms, 
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eceking an Ideal place for their factories, soon 
will follow the Columbia River Chemicals in 
selecting sites along the Columbia's banks. 

There they will find cheaper transportation, 
cheaper power, nice homes for their workers, 
and a bustling, energetic community to greet 
the newcomers. 

Preliminary plans indicate it will require 
about 500 workers to construct the plant, 
expected to be in operation next year, and 
that it will require some 200 to 300 em- 
ployees to operate it. The Port Commission 
is going to construct dock, rail, and harbor 
facilities that are expected to cost about 
$325,000. 

That is another development that we sage- 
brush dreamers foresaw for the future, Our 
dreams continue to come true. 

This should forever beat down that oppo- 
sition which would prevent full utilization 
of the advantages of the Columbia River. 

I attach to the statement a news story 
from the Walla Walla (Wash.) Union Bulle- 
tin of June 23, detalling the announcement 
of the new plant. 


Tw II. vr MILLION DorLar Inpustey Ser HERE 


A $12 million chemical and fertilizer plant, 
to begin production of several products late 
in 1955, will be constructed on the Columbia 
River near Attalia, 28 miles northwest of 
Walla Walla, 

This will mark the first major industrial 
development on lands held by the Walla 
Walla County port district. 

Alan F. D. Short, general manager of the 
Columbia River Chemicals, Inc., and W. D. 
Ray, chairman of the county port district, 
made the joint announcement Thursday. 

The Fluor Corporation, Ltd., contracting 
and engineering firm of Los Angeles has been 
awarded a $12 million contract to begin 
construction this summer of facilities for the 
chemical concern to operate the plant. 

Authorization for construction of the plant 
‘was granted by the Office of Defense Mobili- 
vation Board in Washington, D. C., Wednes- 
day under permit No, EA-TANC 27771. 

The port district's Attalia site is served 
by river barges, three transcontinental rail- 
roads, Union Pacific, Northern Pacific, and 
the S. P. & 5. and a major highway. 

It was announced simultaneously that Pa- 
cific Supply Cooperative, with main offices in 
Walla Walla, will be the major marketer of 
anhydrous and aqua ammonia, urea, am- 
monium sulfate, and urea-ammonia nitro- 
gen solutions for agricultural purposes, 
which the facility will produce. 

Pacific Supply Cooperative maintains 
branches throughout Washington, Idaho, and 
Oregon, and will handle all agricultural 
products of Columbia River Chemicals ex- 
cept those destined for export. 

Industrial grade urea will be distributed 
by MacKenzie & Feimann, of Vancouver, 
British Columbia, and Seattle, 

Capacity of the plant will be 160 tons of 
anhydrous ammonia daily, 110 tons of uren 
and 140 tons of ammonium sulfate. Of this 
total, 50 tons of anhydrous ammonia and 15 
tons of urea will be for industrial use. 

Besides Short, who will be general man- 
ager, W. B. McRae is president of the board 
of the new organization. 

Principals of Columbia River Chemicals 
are planning an early meeting in Walla 
Walla to complete detatls and open the way 
for negotiations for construction. 

During construction the Fluor Corp. will 
employ approximately 500 men and an esti- 
mated 200 to 350 will be required for opera- 
tion and maintenance of the plant when 
full production is reached. 

The synthetic ammonia plant will be de- 
signed to generate hydrogen from bunker 
C fuel oll for combination with nitrogen 
from the alr to produce anhydrous ammo- 
nia. Specially designed barges will trans- 
see the bunker C fuel oil on the Columbia 

ver. 
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‘The plant also will be designed to utilize 
natural gas as raw material as soon as it is 
available in this area. 

The urea plant will be the first in the 
West and will produce both fertilizer and 
industrial grades. Raw materials for urea 
Production are anhydrous ammonia and 
carbon dioxide a byproduct from the syn- 
thetic ammonia plant. Besides its value in 
fertilizer production, urea is used as & bond- 
ing material in paint. 

The ammonium sulfate operation will 
produce sulfate for fertilizer application, 
Raw materials required in this process are 
anhydrous ammonia and sulfuric acid. 

Ray and other port commission members 
William Vollmer and William Falconer, 
hailed the announcement as one of the most 
important this region has seen. 

Ray said the port commission will con- 
struct docks, rail and harbor facilities at an 
estimated cost of $325,000. Present plans 
call for bids to be called for this phase of the 
work as soon as detalled engineering plans 
can be completed by N. W. Haner & Asso- 
ola tes. port district engineers. 

The chairman said that the lease completed 
last week with Army engineers in Washing- 
ton, D. C., made it possible for this industry 
to utilize port district land and will open 
the way for other industries. 

McRae, president of the corporation, ex- 
pressed his appreciation for the work and 
cooperation of Ray and his commissioners, 
Herbert G. West, executive vice president 
of Inland Empire Waterways Association; 
Charles Baker, of Pacific Supply; Al McVay, 
the chamber of commerce; and Harley Allen, 
port district attorney, 


Message From Chancellor Adenauer to 
Citizens of Fredericksburg, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it will be recalled that a few 
months ago a group of German parlia- 
mentarians visited this country. Dur- 
ing the course of their stay in America, 
they paid a visit to the town of Freder- 
icksburg, Tex., a sound and progressive 
community with a large percentage of 
population of citizens of German extrac- 
tion. 

The citizens of Fredericksburg re- 
cently received from Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer an expression of appreciation 
for the message sent by them to the peo- 
ple of Germany, 

I ask unanimous consent that this let- 
ter from Chancellor Adenauer, that great 
leader of free Germany, be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, as pub- 
lished in translated form in the Freder- 
icksburg Standard. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of Germany 
in a letter addressed to the citizens of 
Predericksburg through Mayor William 
Schroeder expressed his Nation's apprecia- 
tion for the greetings sent him via the Ger- 
man Government officials who visited here 
in March. 

“Your greetings,” Chancellor Adenauer 
wrote, “which you and your fellow citizens 
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sent me on the occasion of the visit of the 
members of the German Bundes tag have 
made me very happy and I extend the same 
greettings to all of you. 

“I thank you for your words of apprecia- 
tion regarding the success of our efforts in 
rebuilding wartorn Germany. I wish not 
to neglect, however, to recognize the very 
effectual and far-reaching help rendered in 
this respect by America, which has been a 
large factor in our recovery. 

“The constantly improving and growing 
proportion of friendship with the nations of 
the free world and in particular with the 
people of the United States, strengthens our 
confidence that we may be able to continue 
the rebuilding of the Bundes Republic (free 
Germany or West Germany) and it also 
tends to give those of our people behind the 
iron curtain the strength necessary to en- 
dure the present hard times, and the hope for 
a reunion with free Germany in peace and 
liberty.” : 

The greetings Chancellor Adenauer refers 
to were written by Alfred Petsch, with Mayor 
Schroeder, County Judge Victor Sagebiel, 
Chamber of Commerce manager, William 
Petmecky, and Chamber of Commerce presi- 
dent, ©. M. George, joining in signing them 
in behalf of the community. 

The greetings were unanimously adopted 
in a resolution presented at the luncheon 
honoring the German parliamentarians and 
carried to Chancellor Adenauer by them. 


End of Debt Near for South Dakota 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E, MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, about 20 
years ago the State of South Dakota had 
an experiment with socialism under, I 
hesitate to say, a Republican governor. 
The experiment plunged the State into 
a $60 million debt. The State tried a 
great many experiments which the New 
Deal tried about 20 years later, with the 
same results, except that the debt in- 
curred by the American taxpayers ran 
into the billions, whereas the debt to the 
citizens of South Dakota ran to about 
$60 million, 

Since this loss, our State officials have 
concentrated on ridding the taxpayers 
of the debt. Under the able adminis- 
tration of a series of Republican gover- 
nors, the debt has been gradually liqui- 
dated. Beginning under Les Jensen, and 
continued under other able governors— 
Harlan Bushfield, M. Q. Sharpe, George 
Mickelson, and our present Governor, 
Sig Anderson—the payment of this debt 
has been the No, 1 problem of the State 
administration. 

All South Dakotans are proud of the 
record, and of the fact the debt will be 
totally wiped out in another 30 days. 
South Dakota can point the way for oth- 
er State administrations in the matter 
of running government on a sound, busi- 
nesslike basis. 

Task unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp a news 
story entitled “End of Debt Near for 
South Dakota,” from the June 27, 1954, 
issue of the New York Times, 
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There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Exp oy Dent Near ron Sours Dakora—Srate 
WiL Repeem Last or Irs RuriL CREDIT 
2 BY AUGUST 1—VENTURE BEGAN IN 

917 

Penre, S. Dax., June 26.—South Dakota, 
after whittling away at a staggering $60 mil- 
lion of rural credits-farm loan debt since 
1917, will be one of the few States without 
feneral obligation bonded debt by August 1. 

The State which in 1926 was saddled with 
the highest per capita State debt in the Na- 
tion will start advertising soon in the press 
that it is calling in its rural credit bonds. 
Some of them are being paid off 5 years ahead 
of maturity. 

Payment of the $9,156,000 in principal and 
interest for the last of the bonds will write 
the end to a story of a State in business, 
taking the State out of debt for the first time 
Since 1917. 

A political faction known as the Nonparti- 
zan League put the State in business. The 
league maintained that, by eliminating the 
Middleman, the consumer could pocket the 
difference and its doctrine was winning con- 
Verts by the thousands. 

To combat the inroads of the league Re- 
Publican leaders offered the people a consti- 
tutional amendment removing the $100,000 
debt limitation and also setting up a rural 
Credits lending agency. 

The electorate approved in 1916. 

The State began the business of lending 
money on farms and ranches. It issued $47,- 
500,000 in bonds at an average interest rate 
`> Of 5.3 percent. 

It also spent $185,000 to purchase and 
equip a lignite mine at Haynes, N. Dak., In 
1919 it entered the hall-insurance business. 
In 1924 it entered the cement business. 

All of the ventures have failed except the 
Cement plant which has a virtual State mo- 
nopoly. 

The coal mine was sold in 1934 for $5,500. 

The 1941 legislature appropriated $263,000 
to get the hail-insurance venture out of the 

Ted” before it was liquidated. 

“No rural-credit enterprise could have 
been started at a more inopportune time than 
1917-1919," Attorney General M. Q. 

Wrote in a report after an investigation in 

1932, That was when land values and agri- 

Cultural commodity prices reached their 

Peak (1917-1919), only to retrograde to the 

lowest prices in the history of the State, his 

Teport said. 

“Those things contributed to the failure, 
but the principal causes were political infec- 
tion, catering too much to vote-getting poli- 
Cles and cheap, shallow, superficial states- 
Manship,” the report held. 

Mr. Sharpe, who later became Governor, 
declared the State's failure in business en- 

should emphasize the lesson that 

“the State keep out of private business,” 


The Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Power Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an editorial 
Which appeared in the June 22 issue of 
the Knoxville News-Sentinel concerning 


the outrageous proposed contract for 
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AEC to be plunged into the power busi- 
ness. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KEEP AEC OUT or Power Fror 


Last January, the President refused addi- 
tional funds to the TVA for new electric 
power-generating facilities. He said “ar- 
rangements are being made to reduce, by the 
fall of 1957, existing commitments of the 
TVA to the Atomic Energy Commission by 
500.000 to 600,000 kilowatts. 

This, he went on, “would reduce the equiv- 
alent amount of TVA generating capacity to 
meet increased lomd requirements of other 
consumers in the power system and at the 
same time eliminate the need for appro- 
priating funds from the Treasury to finance 
additional generating units.” 

We weren't exactly enthusiastic about this 
proposal; but we could see it might be a 
Teasonable way to meet increasing TVA 
power needs. 

Now Mr, Eisenhower has set in motion by a 
Presidential order, a scheme which some per- 
sons are presenting as carrying out the 
budget message proposal. But, in fact, it 
does something else instead. What this order 
does is to involve our greatest national de- 
fense enterprise in the endless fight over 
public versus private power. 

Mr. Eisenhower has ordered the Atomic 
Energy Commission to sign a contract with 
Middle South Utilities, Inc., and the South- 
ern Co. for purchase of 650,000 kilowatts of 
power to be pumped into the TVA grid at 
Memphis. The new plant of the two private 
utilities is to be built on “made” land in 
West Memphis, Ark., an area once inundated 
by a great Mississippi River flood. 

Three of the five members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission oppose the contract, 
They point out that the AEC has no power 
needs either at Memphis or West Memphis. 
The closest AEC facilities are at Paducah, 
Ky., where the atomic plant is served by both 
a private power company and the TVA. 

Thomas Murray, the AEC commissioner 
chieny responsible for the fact that a private 
company is serving AEC with power at 
Paducah, is one of those who opposes the 
contract the President has ordered. He told 
the Joint Congressional Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee that through the contract AEC is be- 
ing used as a vehicle to supply expanding 
power needs of the Memphis area. He said 
he could not see how this contract is in the 
interest of the atomic program. 

There apparently is no present intention 
on the part of AEC of canceling its power 
contract with TVA at Paducah. Thus, the 
new power it is to buy is not intended to 
reduce TVA's commitments to AEC, as the 
President promised in January. 

In fact, under the Eisenhower order, as 
shown by Commissioner Murray's testimony, 
AEC is being used as a “power broker“ for 
TVA. And this over the opposition of a ma- 
jority of the AEC board. 

The Atomic Energy Commission was set 
up for a very simple and important pur- 

important to this country and to all 
the free world. It was created to produce 
atomic (and now hydrogen) weapons. 

Whatever the legal lights may say, we be- 
lieve the President—as- Commander-in- 
Chief—has no right to pitch the AEC into 
the midst of a bitter controversy over ex- 
traneous matters, by requiring it to negotiate 
and sign the contract with the private com- 
panies to furnish TVA with electricity, 

Presdent Eisenhower, for the good of our 
national defense, which is rooted in what we 
hope is our atomic superiority, should im- 
mediately revoke his order to AEC to buy 
power at Memphis where it has no need 
for it. 

Let the AEC buy power where it needs it, 
or not at all. 
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If other agencles need power, let them get 
it through some other means than the AEC. 

Let the atom eplitters go right on splitting 
atoms; keep them out of controversies where 
they have no business, 


Address of Hon. Russell Long, of Lonisi- 
ana, at the Banquet Honoring Chief 
Justice John B. Fournet, of the Louisi- 
ana Supreme Court, on the Occasion of 
His 20th Anniversary as a Member of 
the Court, Held in Alexandria, La., June 
26, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address: 

Mr. Toastmaster, Chief Justice Fournet, 
my friends of the bench and bar, ladies, and 
gentlemen; I know that I spenk for the 
members of the bench and bar of this State, 
for our Louisiana congressional delegation, 
when I express our appreciation that we 
have had Chief Justice John Fournet serve 
us on our highest court for the last 20 years, 
I know also that I speak for that great mass 
of the citizenry of this State who have a rey- 
erence for law and order, and who innately 
admire integrity, courage, ability, and fidel- 
ity to purpose. 

To me, this unprecedented gathering of 
the judges and lawyers from all this State, 
who have come here tonight with the single 
purpose of paying tribute to our chief jus- 
tice, speaks more eloquently than any words, 
Those who have come, many from distant 
points of the State, to join in this spontane- 
ous tribute, are unmistakable evidence of 
the great respect that we all have for our 
chief justice, 

We know Chief Justice Fournet as a man 
of rare attainments, one whose career is both 
interesting and unique. 

Let me briefiy sketch the life of our friend 
and honored guest. John Baptiste Fournet 
was born at St. Martinville on June 27, 1895. 
He was the first born of the 10 children of 
Louis Michel Fournet and Marcelite Gau- 
thier, both of whom are still living and now 
reside at Lafayette, La. He is a real son of 
Creole Louisiana, the descendant of a dis- 
tinguished southwestern Louisiana family. 
His great-grandfather, Valsin Fournet, was a 
civil and political leader in that section for 
many years. One of his uncles, A. V, Four- 
net, was a former state treasurer of Louisi- 
ana, and another, Gabriel Fournet, was a 
judge of the district court in Lake Charles, 
La 


Justice Fournet has had rich experience In 
many phases of Louisiana life. He had been 
a teacher, a lawyer, and a distinguished 
State official before he became a justice of 
the supreme court 20 years ago. When we 
recall that he is still a young man today, 
we can appreciate how early he held re- 
sponsible positions and how well he prepared 
himself for the vital task of interpreting the 
laws of the State in terms which mean 
most—the understanding of how the law 
should be applied to human problems. 

John Fournet graduated from Louisiana 
State Normal College, which we now know 
as Northwestern State College, in 1915. For 
the succeeding 2 years he was principal of 
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the Morganza High School in Pointe Coupee 
Parish. He then entered law school at LSU 
and obtained his degree with distinction in 
1020, being President of his graduating class, 

Immediately upon admission to the bar, 
he began the practice of law and continued 
to practice until he assumed his duties as 
an associate justice of the supreme court. 
For a short time he practiced in his native 
‘town of St. Martinville and thereafter in 
Baton Rouge and Jennings. 

For 4 years, from 1928 to 1932, he repre- 
sented Jefferson Davis Parish in the house 
of representatives and during the entire 
period he was the speaker of the house, In 
1932 he was elected lieutenant governor, 
serving until January, 1935, when he donned 
the robes of the Judiciary. 

He had been elected for a 14-year term in 
the fall of 1934. By the time this term had 
expired, he had achieved such stature that 
he was unopposed in his bid for reelection 
for an additional 14-year term. As we all 
know, upon the retirement of the distin- 
“guished former chief justice, Charles A. 
O'Neill in September 1949, John Fournet be- 
came chief justice, the 11th to hold that life. 

The first chief justice of the supreme 
court was George Eustis, appointed in 1846 
under the provisions of the 1845 State con- 
stitution. Although there had been a 
supreme court since 1812 the earlier court 
had had only appellate jurisdiction over civil 
cases involving more than $300 and no chief 
Justice was designated. One of Eustis’ suc- 
cessors, Chief Justice Merrick, speaking at 
New Orleans, had this to say of Judge Eustis: 

“At the time the supreme court was organ- 
ized, and many years afterward, from 40 to 
90 cases were all it was called upon to decide 
during its session in this city. At the period 
to which T refer, its business had increased 
to between four and five hundred cases. 
What learning, therefore, was required of a 
court composed of only four judges to meet 
the exigencies of the public business may be 
imagined when it is considered the Judges 
were without any sufficient leisure for the 
investigation of authorities, except those 
cited, and were compelled to rely in a great 
measure on their previous reading, or see 
the business of the court increase until it 
should overwhelm them with its hopeless 
accumulation. It is a sufficient praise to 
Judge Eustis to say that he, with the aasist- 
ance of his able colleagues, was equal to the 
occasion.” 

Without dissent of anyone and with the 
understatement of Judge Merrick, we can 
certainly say of our present chief justice 
that he is indeed “equal to the occasion." 

We may also well refer here to the burden 
or the court at the present time, 

Judge Fournet has already played his part 
in the work of the court during Judge 
O'Neill's brilliant and long tenure. Judge 
Fournet has given the court sound leader- 
ehip and guidance since ascending to the 
high post of chief justice. It is particularly 
a happy thought to know that Judge Four- 
net just those characteristics of 
fiexibility and progressive thought which 
assure us all that the law will continue to 
be developed into the new patterns made 
necessary by our ever-changing modes of life. 

We can say of him what a former col- 
league once said of the late Chief Justice 
of the United States Fred Vinson. “He 
typified to the highest degree humanly pos- 
sible what a gentleman should be: ‘One who 
can disagree without being disagreeable.’ “ 

Chief Justice Fournet is characterized by 
his Yorthrightness, and he can never be 
called timid when he tells the bar of Loui- 
slana what he considers their shortcomings 
and their responsibilities, In an excellent 
address last year in this same city, he said: 

“There is nothing about which I feel so 
deeply and which has given me so much 
concern as the bar’s complete unawareness, 
or complacent apathy, with respect to its re- 
sponsibility of creating among our people a 
broader understanding and appreciation of 
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the function of the judiciary in our trium- 
virate of government and the necessity that 
it be spearheaded by a fearless and independ- 
ent judiciary. 

“The efficiency and fairness of our admin- 
istration of justice is being debated now 
in the councils of the world, and the demo- 
cratic process is on trial before all people, 
both at home and abroad. Its success or 
failure will lie at the door of the legal pro- 
fession more than any other, for you, with us, 
belong to that group destined to be the cus- 
todian and upholder of all of those rights 
aud privileges that in our day constitute 
peace, order, and good government,” 

John Fournet has been in the forefront 
of those who are aware of the need for the 
bar to use progressive and modern tech- 
niques In its program. Most of you already 
know of his influence and assistance in the 
establishment of the public-relations work 
of the Louisiana Bar Association. 

While he is one of the stoutest defenders 
of the law in its many phases and of those 
who work in it, he is realistic and ever ready 
to acknowledge faults. His high-minded 
concept of the law as a force for good in an 
imperfect world serves to remind us all of 
the noble concepts of our profession. 

Survival of our democracy demands that 
our judiciary be able, honest, and conscien- 
tious. It also requires that our judges, espe- 
cially those on our highest courts be fearless. 
Our forbears have wisely left us standards 
by which we shall measure our actions in the 
future. They have placed limitations upon 
the power of the unreasoning majority to 
save us from our own madness, our preju- 
dices and our feares, Among our precious 
heritages are our freedoms of speech, press 
and religion. Our protections, of persons 
and property are broad and thorough. Yet 
all the precious guaranties of our Federal 
and State Constitutions are worthless unless 
our Judges have the courage to uphold them 
when the minority needs them the most. 
If the group relying upon such protections 
were not in the minority, our constitutional 
protections would not be needed in the first 
place. A majority can take care of itself in a 
democracy, 

Most of us must realize that a justice on 
the court of the last resort has a greater 
duty than merely that of seeking to find a 
precedent or near precedent. In deciding 
hard cases he should look to the ultimate 
Justice and the final consequences of his 
decision. He should interpret and expound 
our laws and our Constitution that they bet- 
ter serve their purpose. 

Sometimes it is a court's duty to hand 
down an unpopular decision. During our 
history, some of the most controversial and 
unpopular decisions have proved to be those 
which have most nurtured and preserved 
our Nation and our fundamental freedoms. 

The decision in Marbury v. Madison, for 
example, was perhaps the most unpopular 
of its time. There were cries throughout 
the country that the court should be abol- 
ished or its members impeached for their 
affrontery in assuming the power to strike 
down an act of the Congress. Yet history 
has proved that the logic of the decision was 
correct. That decision cured what could 
have otherwise been a fatal defect in our 
form of Government. It saved the Consti- 
tution from the violent abuse for political 
advantage. It preserved the rights of citi- 
zens and the rights of States. It kept our 
Federal Government within its proper lim- 
its, at least it did for 100 years, 

The courage of John Marshall may well 
have saved our Government, The true merit 
of such men is seldom fully appreciated by 
their contemporaries. 

Whatever any acquaintance of John Four- 
net will say of him, they will all agree that 
he possesses the extreme limit of human 
courage both physical and moral. It has 
been demonstrated time and again. 

If there is a man in Louisiana who can- 
not be intimidated, I would say that John 
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Fournet is that man, This opinion is not of 
recent origin with me. From the days of 
my early teens I can recall hearing my father 
speak of John Fournet as one of the most 
steadfast and courageous men he had ever 
known, 

Judge Fournet’s decisions have shown an 
inclination to brush aside technicalities to 
get at true issues. They have demonstrated 
a reluctance to remain hidebound by tradi- 
tion when justice demands a departure from 
a rule which could not in conscience seem 
intended for an exceptional case to which 
precedent would have it apply. 

As a former speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives and as a former lieutenant gov- 
ernor, John Fournet has an enviable under- 
standing of the relationship of the judiciary 
to the legislative branch of our Government. 
He realizes that the people of our State never 
intended to give unfettered power to the leg- 
islative and executive branches, His deci- 
sions have on occasion struck down uncon- 
stitutional statutes. On occasion he has 
played a leading role in striking down a con- 
atitutional amendment for failure of its 
sponsors to comply with the constiutional 
requirements essentials to the valid adop- 
tion of an amendment to our constitution. 

John Fournet has weathered his share of 
abuse from those who have desired an out- 
come different than that upon which the 
court decided. In view of the partisan feel- 
ings connected with much controversial leg- 
islation, it is to be understood that many 
among us, particularly the press, are often- 
times overly eager to decide some cases for 
themselves. This is bad enough in itself— 
none of us have the right to prejudice the 
outcome of litigation. However, ail too 
often there are those who, having decided a 
case for themselves, heap abuse upon the 
court for not agreeing with the view of those 
partisans who had closed their minds on a 
subject long before the case was argued by 
counsel. 

John Fournet has been victimized on occa- 
sion by unfair abuse. He has borne it with 
silence and forbearance. Never has he com- 
plained; he has kept his head while others 
were losing theirs. He will never regret this. 
In time even the most enthusiastic advocate 
of a losing cause comes to see merit in the 
views which prevail. 

For all the heartaches and tribulations of 
service on a court from which there is fre- 
quently no appeal, John Fournet has never 
complained; he has taken in stride both the 
pleasant and the adverse, 

During John Fournet's service on the su- 
preme court he has been consulted and he 
has played a part in the inauguration of a 
new criminal code and a new set of revised 
statutes. During his service as chief jus- 
tice, we can expect to see the writing and 
adoption of a new Louisiana Constitution. 
It is fortunate that our State shall have the 
benefit of the experience and wise counsel 
of our chief justice in whatever constitution 
is adopted. In any event, upon John Four- 
net will fall the burden of shaping and inter- 
preting the new fundamental law of our 
State to make it meet the needs and pre- 
serve the liberties of its people. As one who 
best understands our old constitution, the 
chief justice will be admirably equipped to 
resolve in the ambiguities of the new one. 

Chief Justice John Fournet, in your 20 
years of service on the supreme court, you 
have done much to give life and force to 
our laws. I express the hope, echoed, I am 
sure, by every man and woman in this room, 
indeed by every good citizen of this State, 
that the virility of mind and the strength 
of body which are yours may be giyen to 
you for many years to come, We pray that 
there may lle before you many more years 
of unselfish service to your people; so that 
we who in the past have been the benefi- 
ciaries of your wisdom, of your industry, and 
of your fearless devotion to duty may be still 
further enriched by your labors, 
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Texas 4-H Girl Makes Outstanding 
Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, many of the young people of Texas 
have marked up truly outstanding rec- 
ords in their work as members of 4-H 
Clubs, Future Farmers of America, and 
Future Homemakers of America. 

In a recent issue of the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, Tom Milligan, farm 
writer for that great Texas newspaper, 
told the story of the accomplishments 
of Ruth Barnes, one of the Nation's top 
4-H Club girls. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this inspiring story be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARLINGTON, June 26.—Ruth Barnes, a vet- 
fran of 8 years in 4-H Club work, has re- 
ceived another honor to add to the long list 
of awards she has won. 

Ruth, 18, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. T. 
Barnes, of the Dalworthington Gardens com- 
munity near here, was named 1 of 4 winners 
in the Nation of a $300 college scholarship. 
The scholarship was given by the Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Co.. with the 
award being made by R. I. Gilliland, district 
sales manager at Fort Worth. 

The award is given on the basis of past 
Work in 4-H and the applicant has to take 
an intelligence test to qualify. 

TO RICE INSTITUTE 

Ruth says she will enroll in Rice Institute 
at Houston this fall. She graduated this 
spring from Arlington High School, being 
named salutatorian out of a class of 150. 
Her average was 95.7. 

Awards and recognition for outstanding 
Work in 4-H, Future Homemakers, church 
Work, and other high-school activities that 
ae has won are almost too numerous to 

t. 

Among the 4-H awards, Ruth has distin- 
guished herself in many types of demon- 
atrations and contests. She has been Gold 
Star girl for the county, president of the 
girls countywide 4-H Club, vice president, 
Secretary, and treasurer of the Pantego 4-H 
Club, won the Danforth Award for Tarrant 
County for her leadership activities, named 
giri of the month by the Fort Worth Farm 
and Ranch Club, and won many other awards 
and ribbons for other activities. 


SCHOOL AND CHURCH 


The work in 4-H didn't keep Ruth from 
taking active part in her school activities, 
She was valedictorian of the eighth grade, 
Coeditor of the high-school annual this year, 
Member of the student council 2 years, in 
the National Honor Society for 2 years, class 
Oficer for 3 years, in Future Homemakers 
Work for 3 years, served as area secretary of 
FHA for 1953-54, and member of the Quill 
&nd Scroll, international society for high- 
School journalists, 

Ruth hasn't neglected her church either. 
She is a member of Woods Chapel Baptist 
Church, has been church secretary for the 
Past year, and was president of ber Sunday 
Schoo! class for 1 year. 

Ruth's beauty has received the proper rec- 
Sfnition this year. She is one of the five 
finalists in the Miss Arlington contest, The 
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winner will compete later for the Miss Texas 
title. 

Ruth won’t be the first member of her 
family to attend Rice. Her father gradu- 
ated there in 1928. He now works for the 
Post Office Department in Fort Worth. 

“Among the many people who have helped 
me along the way, my parents head the list. 
Extension agents that I trained under in- 
cluded Mrs. Gayle Roberts Wilson, Mrs. Wini- 
fred Stewart, Mrs. Emma Blocker, and, more 
recently, Mrs. Jean Ham,” Ruth said. 

She plans to study medical technology at 
Rice. 


Displaced Workers, Industrial Shut- 
Downs, and the Challenge to Rebuild 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI.. Mr. Speaker, it is 
said laws are passed to protect man from 
the shortcomings of man. This goes for 
speed limits, traffic lights, and stop signs. 
The question is, How long can enter- 
prise remain free in the wake of Jayofis 
and industrial shutdowns? Where we 
do not allow a hotrod to barrel down 
the road in disregard of traffic rules, 
we seem not to have a prompt and profit- 
able answer to an industrial shutdown 
and the displaced workers it leaves, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the answer involved in the 
challenge of a community to rebuild. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
should like to cite two items below on 
this problem of industrial shutdowns, 
displaced workers, and the challenge to 
rebuild. 

The first item is an editorial from to- 
day’s July 2, 1954, issue of the New York 
Times; the second item is from the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp under date of June 
2, 1954. 

I hope these materials will be helpful 
to those who are studying this problem, 
which, to my mind, seems to be shap- 
ing into a national crisis equal in im- 
portance to housing, rehabilitation or 
price supports: 

From the New York Times of July 2, 1954] 
INDUSTRIAL SHUT-DowNns 

The decision of the Alexander Smith Car- 
pet Co. to close its Yonkers plant threatens 
2.200 residents of that city with a loss of their 
jobs and its merchants with a drop of almost 
82 millions a year in their customers pur- 
chasing power, except insofar as the dis- 
placed workers can get other jobs. This is 
only a single case, which happens to be close 
to home. There have recently been many 
others. For example, between 1947 and 1953 
employment in the Utica textile mills 
dropped from over 10,000 to 3,000 as one mill 
after another closed down, to go soutb or 
quit business altogether. 

We Americans deeply prize our economic 
freedom. Just as we allow a new company 
to enter any lawful business anywhere, with- 
out the by-your-leave of any Government 
agency, so also do we not put restraints on 
an old company from withdrawing from a 
business when it ceases to make a profit, 
But a close-down that causes such wide- 
spread dislocation as the Yonkers case be- 
comes a community concern; and, when it 
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is one of many others elsewhere, we face a 
serious national issue. 

We have neither suficient knowledge nor 
the inclination to say whether or not the 
Smith company is wise in shutting down; 
but we do believe that, in a situation such as 
this, a company has a special obligation to 
explore every conceivable way of reducing 
costs so as to be able to make a profit. Also, 
it is to labor’s interest to cooperate in that 
effort and to management's interest to wel- 
come labor's help, Increasing productivity— 
through better methods, better machines, 
greater skills and effort—has been the growth 
factor of our burgeoning economy. It can 
often bring a dying firm to life. But it isn't 
always as easy as that. For example, in the 
Smith situation a southern town built a 
plant with the proceeds of a bond Issue and 
made it available to the company for a 
rental far less than northern market rates. 

When all measures fail, however, and a big 
firm is forced to close down, much can be 
done to soften the impact of the change. In 
Utica, for instance, the local chamber of 
commerce, with the enthusiastic cooperation 
of city officials, the Industrial and Com- 
merce Commissioners of the State and also 
a special Community Action Committee of 
22 leading citizens, met the lay-off of 3,000 
textile workers 2 years ago as they would 
have dealt with a conflagration—as a chal- 
lenge to rebuild. New industries were found 
for the abandoned plants and new employ- 
ment for displaced workers, trained in new 
skills for which local firms loaned instruc- 
tors and even the machinery used in the 
training. 

This is surely the American way to meet 
a crisis. Yonkers will do well to follow the 
Utica example if the old carpet plants finally 
close their doors, 


From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 2, 
1954] 

Tipe WaTeR OTL Co., or BAYONNE, N. J., Mar 
WELL BE A PACE SETTER IN GRANTING EM- 
PLOYEES TRANSFER ACCOMMODATIONS 

(Extension of remarks of Hon, ALyReD D, SIE- 
MINSKI, of New Jersey, in the House of 
Representatives, Wednesday, June 2, 1954) 
Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, reports have 

it that the Tide Water Oil Co., of Bayonne, 

N. J., plans to pull up stakes and locate else- 

where. 

The move will put many skilled and de- 
voted employees who have. lived, talked, 
eaten, and slept nothing but Tide Water all 
their lives out of work. 

The question is, Will Tide Water rise to the 
mark and grant those of its workers who 
wish to follow it transfer accommodations? 
This means a job in the new location for 
every qualified employee who makes the 
move. It means, too, keeping bread on the 
table of the worker's family. 

Free enterprise? Sure, Industry in the 
United States can move anytime it likes, and 
it does not have to tell anyone why. It can 
slip into a community, spawn its profits, and 
then move on. 

This is a request for the Tide Water Oil 
Co,, Mr. Speaker, to become a pace setter in 
granting employees whom it would otherwise 
leave flat transfer accommodations, to give 
them jobs in Tide Water's new location. 

Do I hear someone say “No”? Why not? 
Going to a cheaper labor market, getting a 
better tax break? You may, for a sbort 
while. But Uncle Sam eventually catches up 
because the people you leave flat who can- 
not get work start collecting unemployment 
benefits, thus setting in train a series of 
local, State, and Federal ald measures, Some 
call this socialistic. Others say that you 
have socialism only when Uncle Sam pockets 
the profits or polices production. Tide Water 
is too smart to think it can kid itself long 
on that score. Oil people get good Federal 
tax breaks. 
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Free enterprise? Of course. 

If Tide Water gives everyone the lift it 
can, it will have a pleasant hayride. 

Tide Water Oil Co. is too smart to allow 
the Standard Oil Co, of New Jersey to out- 
pace it too long in the field of worker-trans- 
fer accommodations. 

It is our earnest desire, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Tide Water Oll Co. may continue to oper- 
ate with as many of the skilled and stead- 
fast citizens of Bayonne on its payrolls as 
possible. Long may both prosper. 


Patricia McAuley’s Winning Flag Day 
Essay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following essay written by Patricia 
McAuley, of Winthrop, Mass., which ap- 
peared in the Winthrop Sun, Winthrop, 
Mass., on Saturday, June 26, 1954: 

THE AMERICAN FLAG 
(By Patricia McAuley) 

(Following is the essay, The American Flag, 
which won the award as the best Flag Day 
essay in the contest which is sponsored an- 
nually by Winthrop Lodge of Elks, written by 
Patricia McAuley, of 34 Undine Avenue, Point 
Shirley, and reaa by her at the Elks Flag Day 
exercises.) 

Long ago there was beautiful land of great 
forests, sparkling lakes, and fertile plains 
that stretched for miles on end, where great 
herds of animals roamed at will. But amid 
all these wonders, and despite the tribes of 
red-skinned people who lived there, it was 
@ lonely land. 

As time went by groups of white-skinned 
people came and with wonder the land saw 
these people kneel down, kiss the ground, 
and say, “Thank Thee, O God, for guiding 
us to this beautiful land.” 

Amazing events happened during the fol- 
lowing years but the most inspiring of all 
Was the appearance of a banner with 7 red 
and 6 white stripes, with 13 bright blue 
stars on a field of white. True, there had 
been flags before, but this was a beautiful 
fiag and it carried an important message. 
Every blue star represented one part of the 
land's surface. Each part was called a State. 
Whenever a new State was formed and ad- 
mitted to the Union of the United States 
gg hag a new star was added to this 

g. 

The land soon learned that June 14 would 
henceforth be the flag's birthday. These 
stars and stripes began to appear every- 
where. The land saw a small bloody ban- 
ner clutched in the hand of a dying soldier. 
It saw little children with hands upraised 
saying, “I pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America.” It saw rows 
of flags in a place called Arlington Cemetery. 
It saw the fing-draped casket of a boy 
called the Unknown Soldier. This boy rep- 
resented every one of the land's dear chil- 
dren who had fallen in battle. Sad places 
or happy places, the American flag was 
always there. 

Soon there was 48 stars on the American 
flag, each star representing a State with its 
own independence, jurisdiction and bound- 
aries, but dependent on its sister States for 
strength and security. Yes, these people 
had found a security and happiness that was 
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unbelieveable. They could speak and think 
without fear. Wherever they went the 
American fiag was a symbol of kindness, 
friendship, love, and a unity that comes 
only when a people have worked and played 
together; laughed and cried together; and 
fought and died together to help bulld a 
better place in which to live. 

I will never be lonely again, thought the 
land. This American flag represents a people 
who have a great ideal, the American Ideal of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Whenever I hear the words, “Oh, say does that 
Star-Spangled Banner yet wave, o'er the land 
of the free and the home of the brave” I 
am sad thinking of the sorrow and strife 
that is behind this American flag but, too, 
I have a happy feeling that while sorrow 
may come again and again, these people 
of the United States of America will work, 
with the help of their God, to help build 
a better world. 

I, too, shall have a very special birthday 
each 14th day of June. I am a humble 
land; I am a proud land; but I am a united 
land. Wherever the American flag is, I am. 
I am the American flag. 


It Would Not Have Happened Had Dies 
Committee Been Heeded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, ladies and 
gentlemen of the House, since World 
War II communism has cost the United 
States thousands of lives and billions of 
dollars, and the end is not in sight. No 
one can predict the outcome. There 
may be another world war far more 
destructive and devastating than any 
war in history. 

This situation was caused by the 
failure of the United States to grasp 
the fixed purpose of the Kremlin to 
conquer the world and to understand 
the tactics employed for the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose. On January 3, 
1939, the Dies committee unanimously 
submitted its first report to the Congress 
and the executive department. Among 
other things, the committee found: 

We have shown that communism is a 
worldwide revolutionary movement aiming 
ultimately at the setting up of a world union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, This is a 
proposition which is beyond dispute. It is 
substantiated by voluminous literature of 
the Communists themselves. 

In this plan for world revolution the Com- 
munists have omitted no country or people 
as too small or insignificant to command 
their attention. They have, on the other 
hand, taken the logical position of concen- 
trating thelr attention upon the richest and 
most populous countries of the earth. Among 
these the Communists recognize the United 
States of America as the foremost. The 
Communist’s conquest of the earth will be 
far less than complete until it has conquered 
America and destroyed our free institutions, 

It follows logically from the Communist 
International's plan of world conquest that 
every possible tactic, device, maneuver, and 
intrigue would be employed to galn such an 
end as the communization of America. These 
tactics, devices, maneuvers, and in are 
both boldly open and patently subtle, both 
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violent and insidious. The tactics and ma- 
neuvers for revolutionary ends are the meat 
and drink of a Communist. They are the 
very air he breathes. 


If our Government had heeded this 
finding of the Dies Committee, it would 
not have made enormous concessions to 
Russia at Yalta and Potsdam. It was 
these postwar concessions which en- 
abled the Soviet Union to emerge from 
a third-rate power to the status of a 
world menace, 

Another cause of the Communist men- 
ace was the theft by Communists inside 
our Government of our military, diplo- 
matic, and scientific secrets and the in- 
fluence which these same Communists 
exerted upon our foreign policy. If we 
could have retained these secrets, such 
as the A-bomb and the H-bomb, as well 
as many others, it would haye been a 
long time before Russia could have 
acquired them and thereby neutralized 
the tremendous advantage which the ex- 
clusive possession of these secrets gave 
us. Long before these secrets were 
stolen, the Dies committee named the 
Communists on the Federal payroll and 
urged their discharge. In its report filed 
on January 3, 1939, the Dies committee 
found: 

The Communist Party has penetrated the 
Government itself, with the result that some 
Communists hold key positions in Federal 
agencies and projects. 


In the report of the Dies committee 
dated January 2, 1943, are the following 
findings: 

Since the committee's creation in 1938, 
there has come to its attention from time 
to time the presence in the Federal Gov- 
ernment of high-salaried employees who 
were prominently and definitely identified 
with communism and its front organizations. 
Many of these cases were promptly called 
to the attention of the President, the Con- 
gress, and the departmental head concerned 
by either the committee or Its members. At 
this point, the committee would like to cite 
a number of examples where this procedure 
has been followed. 

On October 25, 1939, the committee made 
public the names, positions, and salaries of 
some 563 Government employees located in 
Washington, D. C., who were members of the 
American League for Peace and Democracy, 
In three reports which this committee has 
made to the House, it has found the Amer- 
ican League for Peace and Democracy to be 
a Communist-front organization. * * * 

Pursuant to this request, the committee 
on October 17, 1941, sent to the Attorney 
General the names of 1,124 Federal Govern- 
ment employees who were members of or- 
ganizations which this committee had found 
to be subversive. These membership lists 
had been obtained largely by subpena and 
have been identified and authenticated by 
the officials of the organization involved. 
All of the committee's files were immedi- 
ately made available to the Attorney Gen- 
eral and his investigators, who were charged 
with carrying out the mandate of Congress 
as contained in this act. 


Thus, it will be seen that before World 
War II the Dies committee had furnished 
the executive department with the names 
of several thousand Government officials 
and employees who belonged to organi- 
zations which the committee and the At- 
torney General had found to be Com- 
munist controlled and subversive. In- 
cluded in this list were the names of 
Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter White, and 
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Harold Glasser. These people were kept 
on the Government payroll for at least 
10 years after they were exposed, and 
the theft of our military, diplomatic, and 
Scientific secrets was made possible be- 
cause of their presence on the Federal 
Payroll. Furthermore, these Govern- 
ment officials greatly influenced our for- 
eign policy in favor of Russia. 

Another cause which contributed to 
Communist successes was the failure of 
our Government to deport and exclude 
Communist aliens. In 1932, my bill to 
deport and exclude Communist aliens 
Passed the House of Representatives but 
Was stymied in the Senate by the liberal 
bloc headed by Senator La Follette. At 
that time, there were only 20,000 Com- 
Munists in the United States and 90 per- 
cent of them were aliens. If my bill had 
become a law, these Communists would 
have been deported and the thousands 
who came after 1932 would have been ex- 
cluded. The Communist conspiracy 
Would have been nipped in the bud. 

In the committee’s report filed on Jan- 
Uary 3, 1939, is the following finding: 

The committee received considerable evi- 
Gence of the activities of Communist, Nazi, 
und Fascist aliens in the United States, It 
Goes not seem that these aliens experience 
any difficulty in entering the United States 
or remaining here after entrance. A large 
Part of un-American activities is Inspired 
and carried on by these aliens. * * + 

The committee believes that it will be dif- 
ficult to ever cope with un-American activ- 
ities and propaganda in this country so long 
as the Department of Labor follows its pres- 
ent policy with reference to deportation. 
The laxity with which the Department of 
Labor deals with alien agitators would be 
Unbelievable if we did not have before us 
the most convincing proof. * * * 

We further believe that greater care should 
be exercised in permitting aliens to enter the 
United States to the end that aliens who 
believe in or advocate communism, fascism, 
and nazism will be excluded. 


In the committee's report filed Jan- 
Uary 3, 1940, we recommended: 

The mandatory deportation of allens who 
advocate any basic change In the form of 
dur Government; the enactment of legisla- 
tion to stop all immigration from foreign 
Countries that refuse to accept the return 
Of their nationals found under American law 
to be deportable from this country. 


Another cause of Communist strength 
and success in the United States was the 
infiltration of labor unions and seizure 
of control. Through these labor unions 
Russia was able to wield great political 
influence. These unions had the bal- 
&nce of power in some areas. In its re- 
Port filed January 3, 1939, the commit- 
tee found: 

The Communist Party is boring from with- 
in labor unions on a wide scale, seeking to 
dominate or wreck the unions for purposes 
that are alien to the interest of organized 
Wage earners, It deliberately projects vio- 
lence in labor disputes for the purpose of 
training a revolutionary group in the tactics 
ot civil war. It seeks to sabotage and cripple 
dur economy on every possible front, with 
the view to its profiting by the resulting 
economic crisis. 


In its report filed on January 3, 1940, 
the Dies committee found: 


On the basis of the evidence submitted, 
We find Communist leadership entrenched in 
the following organizations: National Mari- 

Union; United Cannery, Packing, and 
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Allied Workers; Federation of Architects, 
Engineers, Chemists, and Technicians; Fur 
Workers International Union; International 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen'’s Union; 
Transport Workers Union; United Office and 
Professional Workers’ Union; American 
Communications Association; United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Mechanical Workers of 
America; and the United Furniture Workers 
of America. 


We called upon the CIO to expel these 
unions from their organization. Ten 
years later the CIO took this action. We 
asked that these organizations be denied 
any right under the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. 

Another cause for Communist success 
in the United States was the infiltration 
of educational institutions. In its re- 
port filed January 3, 1939, the Dies com- 
mittee found: 

The Communist Party is unusually active 
in our schools, both openly and subtly in- 


“sinuating its propaganda into the minds of 


students. 


In its report dated January 3, 1941, 
the Dies committee recommended as 
follows: 

Withold all Federal financial support from 
any educational institution which permits 
members of its faculty to advocate com- 
munism, fascism or nazism as a substitute 
for our form of government to the student 
body of these educational institutions. 


If this recommendation had been 
adopted, educational institutions would 
have been compelled to expel Nazis, Fas- 
cists, and Communists from their fac- 
ulty. This would have struck a telling 
blow at the Communist conspiracy. 


After my bill to deport and exclude 
Communist aliens was stymied in the 
Senate, instructions went forth to all 
Communist aliens to become natural- 
ized. ‘Therefore, in the Committee’s re- 
port dated January 3, 1941, we recom- 
mended as follows: 

We recommend that the statutory perlod 
during which citizenship papers can be re- 


voked under existing law be extended to at 
least 10 years. 


If this recommendation had been fol- 
lowed, our Government could have re- 
voked the citizenship papers of Nazis, 
Fascists, and Communists and deported 
at least 90 percent of them. 


A contributing cause to the growth of 
the Communist conspiracy in the United 
States was the ease with which Com- 
munist agents were able to travel to and 
from the United States. In its report 
dated January 3, 1945, the committee 
recommended: v 

Due to the fact that the Committee bas 
discovered that many members of foreign- 
controlled organizations have traveled on 
American passports which have been fraudu- 
lentiy obtained, the committee feels that 
the statute of limitations should be ex- 
tended from 3 to 7 years. This is made nec- 
essary because of the unusual difficulty in 
apprehending those who resort to the use 
of fraudulent passports within the period of 
3 years. 


The most important recommendation 
made by the Dies committee during the 
seven years of its existence was the rec- 
ommendation contained in the report 
of 1941, that foreign-controlled political 
organizations be outlawed. It reads as 
follows: 
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The enactment of legislation to outlaw 
every political organization which is shown 
to be under the control of a foreign govern- 
ment. As long as these organizations have 
a legal status in the United States, it will be 
dificult for any agency of the Government 
to deal with them. We now know that they 
furnish the legal apparatus for the opera- 
tions of saboteurs and the windowdressing 
for espionage. The committee believes that 


legislation can be worked out to outlaw such 


organizations, and that this will in no sense 
constitute a violation of the Bill of Rights 
since such legislation would only affect or- 
ganizations controlled or directed by foreign 
countries, 


Mr. Speaker, had this recommenda- 
tion been adopted in 1941, the Commu- 
nist conspiracy would have been dealt a 
death blow. In its 1939 report, the com- 
mittee found: 

The Government, by use of the provisions 
of the wartime legislation, drove the Com- 
munist Party underground, where it re- 
mained in an illegal status until 1924, when 
the repeal of the war measures and the con- 
sequent halting of Government activities by 
the agents of the Department of Justice per- 
mitted it to reappear. The Communists 
came more and more into the open until 
today they flaunt their revolutionary activ- 
ities throughout the country. Since 1925 the 
Department of Justice has had no power, no 
authority, or no funds from the Congress to 
investigate Communist propaganda or activ- 
ities. During the period that the Depart- 
ment of Justice had actual authority, the 
Communist Party was driven underground 
where it could not function successfully. 
Just so long as the agents of the Department 
of Justice were active, the movement re- 
mained comparatively stationary and innoc- 
uous, At the present time the Communist 
Party of the United States is thoroughly and 
highly organized, nationally and locally, and 
is extremely active, 


Eventually Congress must pass my bill 
to outlaw the Communist Party and its 
subsidiary, auxiliary, and frontal organi- 
zations, because there is no other way to 
crush this criminal and treasonable con- 
spiracy. 

Mr. Speaker, before concluding this 
speech I would like to read a few excerpts 
from my book, The Trojan Horse in 
America, which was published in the 
early part of 1940 by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
On page 354 I said: 


It should, however, be stressed that the 
Government itself has played an important 
role in the growth of Communism by pro- 
viding Communists with jobs and oppor- 
tunities for recruiting members and fellow 
travelers. There are few subversive organi- 
vations in America which cannot produce 
letters of endorsement and encouragement 
from prominent Government officials, 


On page 362 I said: 


These leftwingers are scattered through- 
out the Government service and occupy key 
positions which enable them to oppose any 
efforts to combat the fifth column. 
Until they are removed from their positions, 
we may expect at best only halfhearted and 
ineffectual action. 


On page 363 I said: 


The issue is before the President. He must 
take the initiative in performing this nec- 
essary task in the interest of adequate 

paredness, 

The President cannot supply the leader- 
ship on which our national security rests 
until he inaugurates a thorough and a 
genuine housecleaning in Government serv- 
ice. This is the plain truth and to deny or 


. avoid it may prove fatal in the end. 
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The President must surety realize by this 
time that his leftwing followers in the Gov- 
ernment are the fountainhead of subversivo 
activities. 

Whether or not we can develop courageous 
leadership in this country remains to be scen. 
It depends upon an awakening of the peo- 
ple. The totalitarian psychology of Com- 
munlam and Fascism has taken root in the 
minds of many of our people. It must be 
eradicated before the Nation ls prepared 
to defend itself against the assault of total- 
itarianism. 


Conditions Refute Secretary Weeks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylviana. Mr. 
Speaker, here is some revealing informa- 
tion contained recently in an issue of the 
A. F. of L, News-Reporter. 

This is apropos at this time because of 
the controversy being waged currently 
about agriculture. It also points out the 
decline in business activity generally, 
with the resulting unemployment in- 


creasing, 

If something is not done soon to prime 
business, I fear we are going to be ina 
bad way. 

With your permission I am including 
herewith this editorial: 

Action SPEAKS LOUDER 


Sinclair Weeks, Secretary of Commerce, 
says he is “optimistic” about current busi- 
ness conditions because economic indexes 
are favorable “all the way along the line.” 

The facts are that more persons were un- 
employed last month than in any May dur- 
ing the past 10 years. One out of 12 Ameri- 
can workers is unemployed or working only 

time. 

Just this month, 31 Industrial centers 
‘were added to the list of areas of substantial 
unemployment—those having 6 percent or 
more of their labor force without jobs. The 
total now stands at 123. 

Total wage and salary payments are de- 
elining at the rate of more than $12 billion 
a year, Secretary Weeks’ own Commerce De- 
partment report that personal income in the 
Nation declined in April, the latest date for 
which figures are available, for the sixth 
straight month. His department also esti- 
mates that businessmen will continue to cut 
their spending for new plants and equip- 
ment through the third quarter of this year. 
If accurate, the estimate means business- 
men will have reduced their capital outlays 
in every 3-month period since the third 
quarter of last year, 

The Agriculture Department reveals that 
farmers received 4 percent less for their 
crops and livestock during the first 5 months 
of 1954 than for the same period a year 
earlier. The net income of Class 1 rall- 
roads—those with at least $1 million of busi- 
ness a year—in the first 4 months of this 
year declined by 834 million from a year 
ago. The Studebaker Corp. announces 
8,000 employees are being laid off this week, 
the eighth closedown this year, Officials sald 
slow retail sales are to blame. 

And meantime, the Federal Government's 
debt has risen by some $514 billion in the 
last year, 

It cannot be forgotten that the same 
members of the Eisenhower “team” who 
see business getting better soon are the same 
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ones who said last January that unemploy- 
ment would level off at 2½ million. Instead, 
it jumped to more than 3.3 million in March 
and has stayed there. 

What the Nation wants Is less talk’ and 
more action. 


Operation Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OY LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Nr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, a couple 
of weeks ago, along with my colleague, 
the Honorable Frank Osmers, of New 
Jersey, I had the pleasure of addressing 
the program entitled “Operation Youth” 
at Xavier University in Cincinnati. I 
found it a most inspiring occasion. 

I am including herewith a brief state- 
ment which I know will be of interest to 
the Members about this splendid work 
being done by Xavier University: 

Operation Youth, sponsored by Xavier 
University on its campus each June in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, is a program designed to sell 
America to the youth of America, 

There is a great deal said, here tn the 
United States, about the Infiltration of com- 
munism and other non-American ideologies 
into the minds of our American youth at the 
high-school and college level. Much is said 
about combating these Insidious influences, 
but not enough is actually done in a positive 
way about selling America to our young 
Americans. 

Five years ago, 1950, Xavier University ac- 
cepted as a challenge the prospect of doing 
a service in this feld’ A program was initi- 
ated under the guidance of Reverend James 
F. Maguire, S. J., president of Xavier Uni- 
versity, dedicated to selling the ideals of 
American citizenship and democracy to 
American youth. In 2 of its first 4 years, 
1950 and 1953, the program was awarded 
special recognition by the Freedoms Founda- 
tion, Inc., of Valley Forge, Pa. 

Operation Youth is a 1-week program each 
June, in 1954 June 12 to 18, inclusive. The 
1954 program was attended by 288 young 
men, high-school age, mixed races and 
creeds, from an area embracing 9 States and 
the District of Columbia. 

In order to understand the type of pro- 
gram that is offered to the young men at- 
tending Operation Youth, it is necessary to 
point out the particular type of boy who 
attends the program. By far the greater per- 
centage of the boys, perhaps 90 percent, do 
not pay their own way but come to Xavier 
University by benefit of scholarships under- 
written by such civil and fraternal organi- 
zations as the Knights of Columbus, Kiwanis, 
and even a community volunteer fire de- 
partment. In 9 cases out of 10 these scholar- 
ships are awarded on the basis of school work 
and leadership in some local high school. 
As a result of this scholarship policy, the 
attendance at Operation Youth is largely 
made up of the top 1, 2, or 3 boys from many 
high schools throughout the Midwest. 

The whole program is intellectually geared 
for high-school boys of the highest scholas- 
tic caliber. The content of each day and 
even of each talk is carefully planned to 
challenge the Intellectual capacities of these 
highly selected boys and to demonstrate to 
them that the fundamental principles upon 
which our American political and economic 
life is based are a logical consequence to the 
basic truths of God and consistent-with the 
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nature He has implanted in each member 
of the human race. 

Initial talks deal with such fundamental 
political concepts as liberty, rights, duties, 
and- responsibilities in a democracy. The 
philosophical basis especially of inalienable 
rights is-especially emphasized—that liberty, 
for instance, is not the same as license and 
that it can be an inalienable right only if 
understood as a necessary means to a God- 
appointed end. From the text of the Decla- 
ration of Independence it is demonstrated 
that government has only such rights as 
are delegated to it by the people—and not 
the people only such rights as are granted 
them by the State. In brief, the opening 
sessions sound the tenor of the entire week's 
program, demonstrating that those American 
political truths which we hold to be self- 
evident—the equality and inalienable dig- 
nity of all men in the eyes of God—are com- 
pletely dependent upon our heritage of 
Judeo-Christian philosophy and theology. 

Throughout the week each day is given 
over to sessions on one or the other key 
principle of our American way of life. The 
following subjects are the basis of discus- 
sion: World organizations in the atomic 
age; National, State, and local government 
relationships and responsibilities; the his- 
torical function of political parties; protec- 
tion and regulation of free enterprise; op- 
portunities in public service; and responsi- 
bilities of an individual in democratic com- 
munity life, 

Facets of each subject are presented twice, 
evening and morning, to the entire Operation 
Youth assembly by business, civic, and po- 
litical leaders who are experts in their re- 
spective fields. After the dual presentation, 
the membership is broken into smaler 
groups, presided over and directed by pro- 
fessional discussion leaders, where the young 
men are encouraged to express their own 
views and convictions in the light of the 
presentations made earlier. 

Afternoon field trips complete the program 
for each day. Visits to a session of the Cin- 
cinnati city council, to public utilities and 
to Industries are arranged in order that the 
young men of Operation Youth may see first 
hand the actual operation of the elements 
essential to our American political and eco- 
nomic life. 

A public meeting is scheduled during Op- 
eration Youth Week. Business and profes- 
sional leaders as well as representatives of 
organizations sponsoring young men to Op- 
eration Youth are invited to witness the 
young men in action. (This year the public 
forum featured a discussion of political par- 
ties. Hon, Hare Bocos, Congressman from 
Louisiana, spoke on “Why I Am a Demo- 
crat“ and Hon, Prank Osmens, Congressman 
from New Jersey, spoke on “Why I Am a 
Republican.”) Following the formal pres- 
entation, a lively question and answer period 
followed, 

In the course of the week the young guests 
of Xavier University are given an opportunity 
to further thelr own practical and political 
experience. Political parties are formed 
about popular leaders who are selected from 
each of the discussion groups. Platforms 
taking a stand on live National and State 
issues are developed. Campaigns are waged. 
political organizations formed. By the end 
of the week a complete slate of popular can- 
didates is elected to political office. These 
young men are allowed to preside over the 
closing sessions of the program. 

It should be mentioned that the complete 
supervision of all the personal details inci- 
dental to the smooth functioning of Opera- 
tion Youth is in the hands of Xavier Univer- 
sity administrators and key members of the 
faculty. A group of 15 to 20 young college 
men handle the organizational problems in- 
volved in the friendly yet strict supervision 
of the high-school students participating in 
the program, 
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Operation Youth is a program which 
teaches young men the basic truths and 
blessings at American life by having them 
“live America” for 1 week at Xavier Univer- 
sity. The administration of the university 
feels that it has in small part answered the 
challenge of our times by developing a pro- 
gram as enjoyable as it is educational, a pro- 
Bram to sell America to the youth of 
America. 


The Significance of Independence Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following strong, sincere, and truth- 
Tul statement by Mr. James A. Campbell, 
national president, American Federation 
of Government Employees, which ap- 
peared in the current issue of their pub- 
lication the Government Standard: 

A PROUD AND GLORIOUS HERITAGE 
(By James A. Campbell, national president 
AFGE) 

Amid the popping of firecrackers, the dron- 
ing oratory at county fairs and carnivals, 
the bumper-to-bumper chain of autos leav- 
ing the hot city for the cool lakes and sea- 
shores, let us not forget the meaning of the 
holiday we celebrate this Fourth of July. 

When the leading figures of the rebellious 
colonies pledged their “lives, fortunes, and 
sacred honor” to found a free and independ- 
ent nation, they were indulging in no idle or- 
atory. In the eyes of many, they were plac- 
ing the hangman's noose around their necks; 
for who with any sense would have thought 
that the powerful British Empire could be 
fought to a standstill by farmers with mus- 
kets and pitchforks? 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident,” 
Thomas Jefferson wrote and the Liberty Bell 
proclaimed: That all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
Certain inalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

“That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their 
Just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. 

This is a proud and glorious heritage that 
has been passed on to us. It has been the 
Source of our strength as a nation and as a 
People. 

There are countries in the world where 
the civil servant exhibits the arrogance of 
Power, the rudeness of unchecked authority. 

There are countries, too, where the Govern- 
ment employee is ever fearful, the bearer of 
tales and rumors, trusting no one, trusted 
by no one, weak pawns of a ruthless political 
tyranny. 

In this country, where the purpose of gov- 
ernment Is the welfare of the Nation and its 
Citizens, Government employees are the serv- 
ants of the people, entrusted to carry out the 
Policies and programs authorized by law. 

But Government employees are also Amer- 
icans, with the rights and privileges, as well 
as the obligations, of free men and women. 
Thus we can speak out freely and without 
Tear to our elected representatives, we can 
Organize for dur mutual interest and the 
common Thanks to our courageous 
forefathers, the Government we serve de- 
mands of us neither the arrogance of Prus- 
slan officialdom or the fearful subservience 
of Communist despotism. May we never 
forget the significance of Independence Day. 
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The Administration Is Calloused to the 
Unemployment Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the shadow of unemployment is 
hanging ominously today over the whole 
American scene—and, equally impor- 
tant, ovgr our foreign policy, too. It is 
no longer just “a problem” among many 
but one of the most serious problems 
affecting the United States and our posi- 
tion in the free world. 

Today, more than a third of all of the 
major industrial areas of the country— 
including: the Pittsburgh-Greensburg 
area—are on the list of distressed com- 
munities with “very substantial” unem- 
ployment. Only 16 have what is de- 
scribed as a “balanced labor supply” and 
not a single one—not even the areas of 
intense aircraft and atomic energy de- 
velopment work—has a labor shortage. 

The worst aspect of this situation is 
that no responsible economic experts 
foresee any significant upturn in the near 
future. The Secretary of Commerce, 
Sinclair Weeks, talks confidently of bet- 
ter business and more prosperity some 
time, “soon,” but a concensus of top 
economists in the country sees only a 
little improvement as we continue pretty 
much along the same levels of today. 

When we compare statistics with previous 
years, 1954 looks in many respects like a 
pretty good year. But what the comparisons 
with previous years fail to indicate is that 
our population has been expanding steadily, 
but jobs, incomes, and prosperity are not 
keeping pace. 

So what we have now—despite many opti- 
mistic statistics comparing things with other 
years is a less-than-full-employment econ- 
omy rather than the kind of full employ- 
ment we stated was our national objective 
when we passed the Employment Act of 
1946. 

A little Improvement in the current situa- 
tion is not enough. What we need is a full- 
scale attack on recession, a real and effec- 
tive drive against unemployment. Unem- 
ployment means lowered purchasing power, 
which in turn means lowered business sales, 
which in turn means even less production, 
which in turn means eyen more unemploy- 
ment, It is the source of a vicious economic 
cycle. 

The recent report on the Greensburg la- 
bor market coincides with the rather gloomy 
picture everywhere. We see predictions of 
stability in employment at the current level 
for the next several months. Stability at 
the current level means no new jobs, while 
we have, at present, unemployment of over 
8 percent with 2.500 boys and girls grad- 
uating from 20 hich schools and academies in 
the Greensburg-Jeannette-Latrobe area. 

Most of our distress in the Westmoreland 
County area and the surrounding portions 
of the Pittsburgh labor market area can be 
traced to the decline in automobile produc- 
tion and steel production. And those de- 
clines can be traced to reduced purchasing 
power among the people generally, all 
through the country. 

Taking Pennsylvania alone, these are the 
areas of mass unemployment: Erie, New Cas- 
tle, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Reading, Scran- 
ton, Williamsport, Altoona, Clearfield-Dubois, 
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Indiana, Johnstown, Kittanning-Ford City, 
Pottsville, Sunbury-Shamokin-Mt. Carmel, 
Uniontown-Connellsville, and Wilkes-Barre- 
Hazleton. 

The last 9 In that Usting all have unem- 
ployment of more than 12 percent, 

Only Allentown-Bethlehem, Harrisburg, 
Lancaster, and York among all the business 
centers of the State are outside the distressed 
category, and even they haye what the Labor 
Department calls substantial unemployment, 

In view of these circumstances, it is no 
wonder that many of us have been pleading 
with the Eisenhower administration day in 
and day out to get behind proposals for 
stimulating new purchasing power among 
the people, such as a great public-works 
program along the lines of my bill, higher 
tax exemptions, better unemployment-com- 
pensation benefits, a higher minimum wage, 
and other measures for getting cash into 
the hands of people who aren't buying today 
because they can't afford to. The adminis- 
tration so far has indicated it just can't be 
bothered, 


Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, Mr. Speaker, I am also including 
herewith a letter signed by the president 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
Mr. John L. Lewis; the president of the 
United Steelworkers of America, Mr. 
Dave Beck; and the president of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, Mr. David J. McDonald, 
which substantiates my earlier remarks, 

The letter follows: 

Unrrep MINE WORKERS oF AMERICA; 
UNITED STEEL WORKERS OF AMER- 


June 30, 1954. 
Hon. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY, 
House Office Building, ` 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Kettrr: The economic decline 
and spreading unemployment in our Nation 
is a danger that must no longer be ignored. 

A joint conference of the United Mine 
Workers of America, the International Brothe _ 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, and the United 
Steelworkers of America, representing 3 mil- 
lion American working men and women in 
the great basic industries of coal, steel, and 
trucking, respectfully call upon you and 
your associates in government for action now 
to halt the economic decline that threatens 
our free way of lite. 

To allow the economic machinery of the 
most productive industrial Nation in the 
world to slow down further Is to play directly 
into the hands of international communism, 

Our democratic system is on trial for its 
life. If we permit reduced earnings and 
unemployment to continue there will be a 
return to the chaos of the early 1930's, 
America cannot stand another economic 
sickness such as that and still maintain pub- 
lic order in the Republic. 

Our fight against communism is primarily 
an economic fight. The tyrants in the Krem- 
lin now look to the day when their predic- 
tions of economic ruin in America will bring 
this great Nation to its knees. 

The present danger cannot be wished away 
by hopes and economic double talk. There 
are more than 4 million persons unemployed 
in our land. Thousands of these idle workers 
already have used up the funds they are 
presently entitled to under unemployment 
compensation laws. They have no 
left with which to feed, clothe, and house 
themselves and their families. They demand 
jobs. Instead they are offered predictions 
of p.ssible economic improvements some- 
time in the future. Such talk falls on their 
ears as empty phrases, = 
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This spreading unemployment is the 
greatest threat to the continuation of free- 
dom and democracy that exists in the Re- 
public today. It is time to stop it before 
it is too late. The Government has the tools 
with which to act under existing legislation, 

Let the Government act. 

Let the Government act to create aggres- 
tive trade and export policies as an effective 
foreign policy weapon in the fight against 
communism and to protect the American 
standard of living. 

Let the Government act to wipe out the 
Tuft-Hartley abomination so that American 
labor may once more be free to act effectively, 

Let the Government act to implement the 
Employment Act of 1946 to bring back maxi- 
mum employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power. 

Let the Government act to construct new 
and improved highways. new housing. new 
schools, hospitals, and similar public works 
that will offset this declining situation, 

Let the Government act to promulgate a 
national fuels policy in the interest of na- 
tional security so that our basic coal industry 
will be ready at all times to produce the 
fuel upon which the Republic is dependent 
for its industrial might both in peace and 


war. 

Let the Government act to bring a return 
to full production in our great steel industry, 
40 percent of whose workers are now idle 
or working less than 40 hours a week. 

Let the Government act to stimulate em- 
ployment in our vital vehicular transport 
industry by utilizing the trucking industry 
as a prime hauler of the mails within the 
zone of 300 miles, thus providing better sery- 
ice at less cost to the taxpayers. 

Let the Government act to put purchas- 
ing power back into the pockets of the work- 
ing people through lower personal income 
taxes. 


Such actions by the Government would 
be practical, workable measures to stop the 
economic decline. Employment and living 
standards must be increased constantly to 
meet the needs of our growing population, 
our increasing work force, and our ever- 
expanding technology. 

Such actions would be in the Interest of 
all the American people, And they would 

be in the interest of the other free nations 
of the world. For without a strong and pros- 
perous United States of America, freedom 
and democracy cannot survive in the world. 

We present these proposals to you, the 
responsible officials of our Government, re- 
spect{fully and in the spirit of cooperation 
that must prevail among all segments of 
our socicty. We urge that all other Ameri- 
cans, through thelr organizations, join in 
endorsement of the actions proposed herein, 

Very truly yours, 
Jon L, Lewis, 
Dave BECK. 
Davm J. McDonatn, 


H. R. $020, Compensatory Rates and 
Pensions for Certain Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 25 I directed a letter 
to the House Rules Committee request- 
ing early consideration of H. R. 9020, a 
bill to increase compensatory rates and 
pensions for certain veterans, 
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My letter to the committee was 
prompted not only by my own belief 
that the bill in question should be ac- 
corded hearing and debate by the full 
House but also by the widespread inter- 
p est in the measure expressed by Wyo- 
ming people. 

During the past several weeks I have 
received numerous letters, postal cards, 
and telegrams in support of H. R. 9020. 
Only this morning, in the first mail de- 
livery, I received 11 letters on the sub- 
ject from 1 community alone and a tele- 
gram from a second Wyoming city. 

The 11 letters were from Lovell, Wyo., 
and came from officers and members of 
Robert Boyd Stewart Unit No. of the 
American Légion Auxiliary. Earlier, I 
received numbers of similar letters from 
residents of other communities in my 
State. I add this comment simply to 
show, Mr. Speaker, that insofar as Wyo- 
ming is concerned, the interest in H. R. 
9020 is not concentrated in just 1 or 2 
sections. 

As I told Chairman ALLEN of the Rules 
Committee, I believe his group should 
report the bill because it “is deserving 
of consideration by the House, where the 
bill may stand or fall upon its merits 
as viewed by the Members.” 


European Defense Community Pact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under Icave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of Wednesday, 
June 30, 1954: 

OPPORTUNITY EXTENDED 


Chancellor Adenauer continues to win 
time for the West in Europe. But it would 
be foolhardy to assume that the opportunity 
for security and a more united Europe will 
continue forever. 

The Chancellor put his political prestige 
squarely on the line in the state elections 
in North Rhine Westphalia, including the 
Ruhr industrial area, by making this an an- 
nounced test of his international policies, 
These center about adherence to the Euro- 
pean Defense Community Pact as a means 
of bringing its companion agreement, the 
German peace contract, into operation. 

In the voting in Westphalia Dr. Adenauer's 
Christian Democrats came out first with 41 
percent, though this is a decline from 49 
percent last September. Part of the loss 
was to the Social Democrats, who demand 
unification rather than EDC, but a greater 
part of it was to the Free Democratic Party, 
with which the Christian Democrats in West- 
phalla now must form some coalition, 

Were this situation transferred from a 
state parliament to the federal Bundestag, 
the situation would be dificult for friends of 
a pro-American and profederation policy, 
The Free Democrats, though they began with 
a program of free enterprise which sounded 
attractive, have first become conservative to 
the point of reaction, then have been taken 
over to a disturbing degree by hard-bitten 
German nationalists who now are campnign- 
ing for diplomatic recognition of the Sovict 
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Union and increased trade with the Soviet 
bloc. Thus, although the Communists have 
lost out as such In recent German elections, 
the prospect of collaboration between them 
and certain industrialists is not pretty. 
Meanwhile, emissaries from the Mendes- 
France government in Paris are on their way 
to Bonn to plead for some modification of 
the EDC treaty which would involve reratifi- 
cation if not renegotiation in West Germany 
and the three Low Countries. If this is the 
sole hope of gaining approval by the French 
Parliament, then the effort must be made 
thus to obtain French participation. But 
unless Paris ratifies soon, the door to a uni- 
fied European defense and a maximum of 
security for France may have closed, 


Commencement Address Delivered by 
Hon. John E. Fogarty, Second District, 
Rhode Island, at North Kingston High 
School, June 16, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago I enjoyed the honor of address- 
ing the graduating class of North Kings- 
ton High School in Rhode Island. I 
was deeply impressed by the bright, alert 
appearance of the members of this 
graduating class and I came away from 
those commencement exercises with re- 
newed confidence in the future of our 
country. 

I spoke to the young men and women 
who are leaving high school this year 
about a subject which is close to my 
heart. I suggested to them a course of 
action in which I sincerely belieye—one 
which I feel confident will do a great deal 
to promote a better aura of understand- 
ing among all the peoples of the world 
and one which will enrich our culture by 
bringing to our own land the finest 
things that young people can learn 
abroad. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the address to which I have referred in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Rrcony: ads: 

I reca)l vividly the day on which 1 at- 
tended the commencement exércises which 
marked my graduation from high schoul. 

I remember well my hope that the speakers 
on that great day would not be wo pro- 
found, but brief. 

I would not be profound—even if the 
occasion called for it—that I can assure you. 
I can also assure you that I shall be brief. 

So, to the subject at hand, 

I must, with your permission, call to your 
attention again, the fact that this is com- 
mencement day. We who are a bit older 
than you young men and women realize that 
today marks not the glorious conclusion of 
a course of studies in this high school—but 
the actual commencement of the pursult of 
knowledge. 

What you have achieved, really, is the end 
of the beginning in your quest of knowledge 
of the world in which you live—and the 
peoples who people the world in which you 
must live and dic, 

I wish I could bring myself to indulce in 
Pious platitudes about this world of yours— 
and truly it is yourea—to do with what you 
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will. But, honesty compels me to talk of 
Serious things. 

In your civics classes you learned that 
there are certain risks which attend all ef- 
forts to make our country secure—secure in 
an economic sense, in a political sense and 
in a military sense. 

It seems to me that you should be con- 
Scilous today, primarily, of two great risks 
Which you now run, One is the risk of liv- 
ing. The other—the risk of dying. 

This world is made up of many and varied 
types of peoples—types of governments— 
types of cultures. 

With every one of them you have a most 
Serious concern. You should plan to expend 
your best efforts in learning as much as 18 
Possible about all these peoples, and govern- 
ments and cultures in order that you may 
live in peace and contentment with them. 
I would recommend to you—to as many of 
you as is possible—that you spend some time 
in studying abroad. For those of you who 
Cannot attend a university in some other 
Country, I would urge that you read and 
examine all the material you can obtain 
About the peoples of other lands. 

It you will do that, you will at one and 
the same time be helping to chart a course 
for a peaceful world and you will be prepar- 
ing yourselves for fruitful careers in many 
fields of endeavor—the sciences—the ave- 
nues of interntional and domestic com- 
merce—and what is probably today’s most 
Vital area where knowledge of the facts is 
Absolutely essential, positions in public life. 

I could point to one outstanding example 
Where there is a crying need for young people 
With knowledge and intelligence. I refer to 
the field of medical research. Here your 
Possibilities are limitiess, and I am sure you 
have been told in school that the present 
level to which medical research has developed 
is due to the contributions of no one country, 
Or one segment of our society. Medical re- 
Search thrives only with the interchange 
— discoveries and the exchange of knowl- 

ge. 

I urge you to run this risk of living—of 
living boldly—having the courage to con- 
Sider yourself as a member of a world com- 
munity of people—being determined always 
that you will be a contributing member of 
this world community. 

If you will consider this recommenda- 
tion—and I assure you I make it most 
Serlously—I am confident that you will mint- 
Mize—if not completely eradicate—the risk 
of dying on some foreign strand—far from 
home and family—among people you don't 
know, whose language and culture you don't 
Understand and whose form of government, 
to you, has been of no concern. 

I think first you must abandon compla- 
Cency, There was a time when it was within 
the realm of reason that a high school grad- 
uate would spin out the remaining years of 
his life in the community in which he was 
Taised. Then it was generally considered 
Quite sufficient to be concerned only with the 
Interests and affairs of that community. 
But that day is long since passed. So you 
Can no longer, even if you wish fervently to 

o so, confine your attention to what hap- 
Pens from day to day in your own home town. 

But you can't possibly appreciate the many 
developments in this most complex of all 
Possible worlds unless you know and under- 
Stand the factors which bring those develop- 
Ments about—and one of the principal fac- 
tors Is people. 

I think we in the United States haye too 
Many self-appointed tutors. They are the 
Commentators and columnists and authors 
Who would establish for us—all the norms 
We appear to need for a successful and in- 
teliigent lite. 

We have the financial page of the New 
York Times, the summary of day-to-day 
events in the Wall Street Journal, Drew 

Walter Lippmann, and others. 
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They present to us, In capsule form as it 
were, all we need to know about the society 
of which we are members. And what is the 
result? The result is we make no decisions 
of ourown. We are too prone to accept the 
capsulized, If there be such a word, presen- 
tation of the so-called facts from the col- 
umnists and the commentators, and we sit 
back in sublime contentment and await the 
decision which we are sure will be forthcom- 
ing from our favorite expert or editorial page. 

With this attitude I find fault, I charge 
you, young men and young women who will 
most certainly dominate the stage upon 
which tomorrow’s drama will be performed, 
to be bolder than we have been—I plead 
with you to learn at first hand the facts 
upon which your decisions must be made. I 
beg of you—don't permit your generation to 
be decimated because you lacked the in- 
formation, the understanding, upon which 
to base sound conclusions. To put it 
bluntly—my plea to you—on the day which 
marks your commencement of the search for 
knowledge—is—don't let others do your 
thinking for you. Be diligent in your per- 
sonal search for the truth. 

You have a right to ask, “How can I go 
about this search for all the facts?" There 
is a specific recommendation I would make, 
Let me put it this way. 

Several years ago in Singapore I talked to 
a young man who had attended Leland Stan- 
ford University in California. During a 
summer vacation he had gone as far east as 
Chicago. That young man, employed by an 
importing firm in China, impressed me as 
a man who had learned to know the United 
States, even though he had seen only a small 
part of it. 

I learned that he had been Influenced, be- 
fore going to the United States, by the argu- 
ments that the growth of communism in 
China was in reality nothing more than a 
movement for agrarian reform. Because of 
his contacts with American students and 
their families, he was brought to realize that 
it was in fact communism on the march and 
he grew to despise these most miserable 
merchants of unwanted ideas. 

I talked one day to a young man in Bonn, 
the capital of the West German Republic. 
He was attending the university there, and 
as an exchange student he had spent one 
term at Loyola University in Detroit. He 
amazed me with his appreciation of the 
United States. He had grown up under the 
Nazi system and because he knew no other, 
he had accepted that system as ideal, His 
year of study in the United States—his asso- 
ciation with our young people—demon- 
strated to him that government could func- 
tion better when citizens made decisions 
based upon their own knowledge—than when 
all the rules of society were directed by the 
power which considered itself omnipotent— 
and enforced its decisions with the lash and 
the concentration camp. i 

I would be the last person in the world to 
deny to you the thrilling happiness which is 
yours today, as you wait eagerly to depart 
this hall—and receive the congratulations 
which you have justly earned. But I would 
not be honest to myself and to you for that 
matter—if I did not point out that here is 
also a moment of sadness. 

Today you leave this institution forever. 
These hallowed grounds—grounds which 
you have helped make hallowed—are yours 
no longer. They now belong to those who 
are your juniors, Don't desecrate these 
structures in which you studied. Promise 
yourselves today that you will do more with 
the knowledge you have acquired here than 
those of my generation were able to do with 
the knowledge they acquired while in school. 

In a moment or two you and I will part 
company. When and where we shall meet 
again no one knows. I am proud of you, 
believe me. I have always been fond of this 
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town in which you grew up and this high 
school from which you have graduated, I 
would like to leave you with one thought 
which you might remember. 

When I was in school, I recall, I read the 
ringing declaration of a great American who 
said, “Westward the course of empire makes 
its way.“ I recall also hearing another great 
American declaring that the eastern frontier 
of the United States is the Rhine River be- 
tween Germany and France. 

I would say to you now—in this moment 
which marks your great triumph—there are 
no horizons today. There are no borders 
no boundaries—west or east—which provide 
you with any guarantee of security—or even 
safety. 

One last thought, and I am finished. 

Not by accident—but by deliberate de- 
sign—I have not yet mentioned the name 
of your school—the name of your town— 
the name of our State, which I love so much, 

I have done this in the hope that I can 
impress upon you the fact that It Is of the 
utmost importance that you plan now to 
know the world in which you live. You can- 
not afford the luxury of looking with interest 
only on life in North Kingstown. 

Your world is much—much smaller than 

was the world your parents contemplated 
when they left high school. What happened 
in far-off Tibet was not considered an Ameri- 
can problem when your father received his 
high school diploma. 
_/Today whatever happens in Paris, Paki- 
stan, or the Malayan Peninsula, in the area 
of political, commercial, or military opera- 
tlons, will affect each of you in some way. 

So I say to you go abroad—study abroad. 
Your Government encourages studies in the 
universities of foreign countries. Just last 
week, we In the Congress, provided funds for 
the operations of one of the Federal agencies 
charged with a portion of this responsibility. 
There are other Government agencles—and 
private organizations—interested in the 
same subject. You should explore all these 
possibilities. 

I contend that to know people is to un- 
derstand them and their problems. I wish 
it were possible for you to know all the 
peoples of this world of ours, so that you 
could understand them and they could un- 
derstand you. 

If the young men and women of your gen- 
eration will explore this fleld to its fullest 
possible extent, I am convinced that your 
children can safely run the risk of living in 
a world community where the creatures of 
God enjoy a mutual understanding. 

They won't have to run the risk of red- 
dening the beaches of foreign lands with the 
very lifeblood of the youth of America. 


High Rigid Support Price for Certain 
Agricultural Products Is a Detriment to 
Farmer and Consumer Interests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, for 
a long time the Government has been 
to buy great quantities of 

wheat, corn, cotton, peanuts, and rice 
to support the price of these commodi- 
ties to the producer. This has resulted 
in certain conditions that have resulted 
adversely to the consumer and the Gov- 
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ernment. For instance there is today in 

storage quantities of wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, dairy products and tobacco to the 
value of over $6 billion. This vast expen- 
diture by the Government for the pur- 
chase of the commodities I have enumer- 
ated, is not the only expenditure that 
has been necessary to maintain the price 
of these commodities, but, in addition 
thereto is the cost of storage that 
amounts to $700,000 per day. All of this 
results not only in increased taxes to 
our people but also increases the cost 
of living to them. 

President Eisenhower, while not un- 
friendly to the necessity of the farmer 
having a fair return for his products, 
yet, is of the opinion that the rigid con- 
trols that require the maintenance of 
price for the favored farm products, un- 
der the law as it has been for several 
years, is neither right or just to all the 
farmers of the Nation nor to any of the 
consumers. The law as it is selects only 
a few crops, such as I have mentioned, 
and helps only the farmers who produce 
them. The farmers who are interested 
in diversified crops such as we have in 
New Jersey are not helped by the pres- 
ent farm program, nor, the one now un- 
der review by the pending legislation be- 
fore us. 

Instead of this unfair system of farm 
aid the President, through his Secretary 
of Agriculture has submitted a more fiex- 
ible plan in place of the rigid plan now 
in force. It is a well-considered plan. 
It is entitled to the support of Congress. 
It does no injustice to the producers of 
the so-called basic crops and does do jus- 
tice to the consumers. 

It is time something is done to reduce 
the cost of living. While this bill in it- 
self will not accomplish this purpose, 
yet, it is one of the steps that must be 
taken if the consumer is to obtain any 
degree of relief, and other farmers not 
within the present farm program, and, 
citizens generally are not to be required 
to sustain such an unfair system by pay- 
ing increased taxes. 

On last Monday morning, June 28, 
1954, the Philadelphia Inquirer, in an 
editorial entitled Congress! Duty: End 
Farm Price Gouge,” has clearly, logically, 
and forceably set forth in detail the rea- 
sons that justify the adoption of the 
President's program instead of that re- 
ported by the Agriculture Committee of 
the House. Therefore, I include a copy 
of the editorial as part of my remarks. 
It reads as follows: 

Concress’ Duty: Ex Farm Price Gouct 

The sound, constructive effort of the Eisen- 
hower administration to free the Nation from 
the costly and wasteful burden of high rigid 
farm price supports will come to a head in 
the House of Representatives this week, and 
shortly afterward in the Senate. 

In both bodies the Committees on Agri- 
culture have ignored the President's proposal 
and voted to recommend another year's ex- 
tension of the rigid support system, binding 
the Government to buy wheat, corn, cotton, 
peanuts, and rice at 90 percent of parity. 

They voted, in effect, to continue high food 
priees for American dinner tables, high costs 
for taxpayers. They voted to encourage in- 
defensible overproduction and the piling up 
of huge, and useless, surpluses. 

These committee actions represent the 
stubborn determination of the farm bloc to 
maintain the glaring evils of the rigid sup- 
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port system. Their recommendations reflect 
a hard-boiled political attempt to deal with 
a problem that is of vital concern to all 
Americans, including farmers. 

In the House both Republicans and Demo- 
crats who have the interests of the country 
at heart should set aside the committee pro- 
posal and put through the administration 
program for flexible supports to vary, as 
needs prescribe, between 75 and 90 percent. 
When the time comes, the Senate should 
follow suit. 

The committee actions have been inter- 
preted as snubs to the President and to Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. 

They were snubs for all the people of this 
country who have to buy food and clothing 
and pay taxes. And the time is overdue for 
their interests to have full consideration in 
Congress. 

Does the Eisenhower farm program aim to 
wipe out reasonable ald for American farm- 
ers? Nota bit of it. Under flexible supports 
basic farm commodities will continue to be 
bought by the Government. The supports 
would move up to encourage production dur- 
ing times of low farm output and move 
down to discourage plantings In times of ex- 
cess production. 

There’s the essential and important fea- 
ture of this plan. It will hold down 
needless overproduction, which high rigid 
supports foster. So long as those high sup- 
ports prevall, overproduction is inevitable. 

We have got to get rid of the immense 
surpluses we already have. And that's al- 
most a superhuman task. We have got to 
halt the sinful loss and waste, such as we've 
seen in stored butter, And we've got to have 
farm aid geared, to some extent at least, 
with the idea of giving housewives a better 
break on prices than is possible under the 
current high support plan. 

The President's farm policy deserves the 
support of Members of Congress of both 
parties. It is a sincere attempt to solve 
a gigantic problem in which Secretary Ben- 
son, notably, has gained stature by his 
sturdy courage in seeking to further a farm 
program that would serve the interests of 
all the people. He has stood out against 
threats, bullying, cajolery—all sorts of pres- 
sures—and bravely but with good humor 
has held firmly to what he believes in. 

For far too long the farm program has 
operated to the disadvantage of millions of 
consumers. It has meant the shocking para- 
dox of enormous accumulations of food and 
fiber along with unyielding high prices. 

Solution of that must be removed from 
the crude political arena in which it has not 
often been left. Republicans should support 
the President unless there are grave reasons 
for disagreeing with him. And in this case 
there are none. Democrats in Congress 
should stand by Mr. Eisenhower and his farm 
program because it is a wise program, in 
the best interest of the Nation. 

We hope that in both House and Senate 
that Interest—the real interest of America 
will prevail and that the shameful waste 
and inequity of Government-rigged high 
prices will become a thing of the past. 


Another editorial on the same subject 
that is forceful and conclusive appeared 
in the Evening Bulletin, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., issue of June 28, 1954. It is entitled 
“A Consumer Defeat.” It reads as fol- 


lows: 
A CONSUMER DEFEAT 


By the very comfortable margin of 26 to 2 
the House Agriculture Committee has ap- 
proved a measure which would continue 
rigid high-support prices for basic crops for 
1 year. There is nothing original in this 
action. Twice before lower and flexible sup- 
ports were slated by law to go into effect. 
Both times Congress relented and allowed 
high supports to continue when the time 
came to end them, 
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A promise to end them in the future costs 
Congressmen no votes and does consumers 
no good. To fulfill the promise In an élec- 
tion year might do considerable political 
damage in areas where the farm bluc is 
strong. 

That not all farmers want this expensive 
and wasteful policy continued can be seen 
from the two votes cast against the present 
bill. They came from Congressman Kar C. 
Eine, a Republican, and a commercial vege- 
table grower in Bucks County, and from Con- 
fressman PauL B. Dacur, Republican, who 
represents the rich farm area of Lancaster 
County. These Pennsylvania Congressmen 
bespoke the feelings of many eastern farmers. 

The House committee took this action in 
defiance of the President's request at a time 
when bumper crops threaten to overwhelm 
the storage facilities of the Nation. Wheat 
has already done so and favorable conditions 
for an exceptional corn crop in the Middle 
West may well provoke a similar situation. 

Yet despite all this plenty, food prices 
took a sharp jump upward in the most recent 
report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Fortunately the action of the House com- 
mittee is not final. The House itself must 
vote and then the Senate. The President 
is expected to exert pressure in support of 
his sane program. He has a big stick in his 
veto power because if he kills this extension 
of high-price supports they will automati- 
cally end in accordance with the law now in 
force. There is still a chance the consumer 
will get a break, 


Realizing the substantial and worth- 
while reasons that justify the adoption 
of President Eisenhower's program, it is 
my intention to vote for the adoption of 
his plan as an amendment to the bill now 
before the House, I hope and expect it 
will be adopted as it would be beneficial 
to all of our people. 


Development of Warrior River Headwater 
Reservoirs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 24, 1954 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since I have been a Member of Con- 
gress I have directed a great deal of my 
efforts toward obtaining development of 
the Warrior River headwaters. This 
project would include the building of the 
New Hope Dam on the Sipsey River in 
Walker County, Ala., the Dorsey Creek 
Dam in Cullman County, Ala.. the 
Smith's Ford Dam in Blount County, 
Ala., and the addition of hydroelectric 
power at existing lock and dam 17, and 
at lock and dam 13, when built. 

The United States Corps of Engineers 
and all interested State and Federal 
agencies have approved the project. 
Only the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget is needed before the Congress 
can be requested to authorize the work. 

The construction of these facilities 
would help trade and industrial develop- 
ment in Alabama by providing an im- 
proved waterway and more electric 
power. It would have important soil- 
conservation effects. It would prevent 
floods at Cordova, Northport, and other 
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towns. Of great immediate importance 
is the fact that this construction would 
be of inestimable value in helping re- 
lieve the serious unemployment in the 
Seventh Congressional District of Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. Braxton B. Carr, executive vice 
President of the Warrior-Tombigbee De- 
velopment Association, is a leading ex- 
Ponent of the full and complete develop- 
ment of the river. 


On June 1, Mr. Carr explained ex- 
actly what is involved in this river de- 
velopment program before the Water 
Resources and Power Task Force of the 
Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government. His 
Statement was so clear, and explained 
the matter so thoroughly, that I am anx- 
ious to make it a matter of public record 
by including it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. 

Mr. Braxton Carr's statement follows: 
STATEMENT oF WARRIOR-TOMBIGBEE DEVELOP- 

MENT ASSOCIATION BEFORE THE WATER RE- 

SOURCES AND Power TasK FORCE OF THE 

COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE Ex- 

ECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT, JUNE 

1, 1954, ar CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 

I am Braxton B. Carr, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Warrior-Tombigbee Development 
Association. The association is a nonprofit, 
nonpolitical, educational organization whose 
sole purpose ls to stimulate and convey pub- 
lic support for the development and utiliza- 
tion of the water resources of the Warrior- 
Tombigbee River Valley in Alabama, includ- 
ing Mobile Bay into which the river empties. 

The Warrior River has its beginnings in 
Principal tributary streams in Walker, Win- 
ston, Cullman, and Blount Counties in north 
Alabama. The Tombigbee River, which 
arises in northwest Alabama and northeast 
Mississippi has its confluence with the War- 
Tior in west central Alabama at Demopolis. 
The Warrior-Tombigbee Waterway traverses 
or adjoins 14 of Alabama's 67 counties. 
These 14 counties contaln 27 percent of the 
land area of the State of Alabama; 40 percent 
Of the State's population; and 35 percent of 
Alabama's manufacturing facilities which 
employ 42 percent of the State's industrial 
workers. 

The Warrior-Tombighee Waterway is a 
Federal navigation project comprising 467 
miles of channel with an authorized depth 
of 9 feet and width of 200 feet. The project 
extends from the mouth of the river at Mo- 
bile Bay to the head of navigation on the 
Locust Fork of the Warrior at Birmingham- 
Port and the head of navigation on the 
Mulberry Fork at Sipsey. - 

The inland waterway connects the rich 
Coal fields of north Alabama and the indus- 
trialized Birmingham district with Alabama’s 
fulfport city of Mobile, which affords im- 
port and export access for oceangoing ship- 
bing as well as access to the Gulf Intra- 
Coastal Waterway. 

Recognition of the importance of the War- 
Tior-Tombigbee Waterway parallels the set- 
tlement of Alabama. French settlers found 
their way to the site of Demopolis, Ala., by 
using the river. One of the factors which 
influenced them to choose this site for their 
homes was the availability of the river as a 
line of communication and transit. De- 
mopolis was incorporated in 1921. At about 
that same time, 130 miles upriver, settlers 
Were choosing another river site for the city 
Of Tuscaloosa, Ala. That site was considered 
Choice because it was at the head of navi- 
gation on the unimproved Warrior-Tom- 
bigbee which could be negotiated for about 
6 months of the year. 

Interest in these and other communities 
for having the river improved for navigation 
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developed in 1850 and by 1860 had crystal- 
lized into a concerted movement. In 1871 
the United States Congress gave its approval 
to the project by authorizing work to pro- 
ceed under the United States Corps of Engi- 
neers to canalize the river below Demopolis 
for navigation purposes. Various piecemeal 
authorizations followed until in 1902 Con- 
gress merged the project under one author- 
ization act covering the whole river system 
of the Warrior-Tombigbee Waterway in Ala- 
bama from the mouth of the river at Mobile 
Bay to the present head of navigation on 
the two primary tributary forks. Officially 
the project is known as the Black Warrior, 
Warrior, and Tombigbee Rivers, Ala. 

The United States Corps of Engineers com- 
pleted the first three locks and dams in 
1895. By 1915 the Corps had completed a 
series of 18 locks and 17 dams, opening the 
entire waterway to navigation at a construc- 
tion cost of $9,112,039.35. In 1940, the first 
three locks constructed were replaced with a 
single lock and dam, adding $4,450,873.50 to 
the construction expenditures. 

Today the 280-foot long by 52-foot wide 
lock chambers are obsolete in size. Some 
are rapidly deteriorating. Most of the dams 
were originally designed to provide a 6-foot 
channel for keelboats and packet boats, but 
have had crest boards and caps added to 
provide additional height. They too are ob- 
solete. Many of them are of timber-crib 
construction. Some have reached advanced 
stages of deterioration. 

In spite of these obvious handicaps and 
others, the waterway continues to be a use- 
ful instrument of the economy of the State 
of Alabama, as well as the Nation. 

Twenty-two companies, the majority of 
them smal! businesses, operate barges on the 
river system, moving commerce today at the 
rate of between 3 million and 3.5 million 
tons annually, with 5 million tons annualiy 
in sight within the next 3 or 4 years if pro- 
jected improvements are continued, Prin- 
cipal cargoes moved on the river consist of 
limestone, petroleum products, coal, tron, 
and steel manufactures, logs, iron ore, and 
concentrates, sulphur, pulpwood, sugar, 
oyster shells, clay, earth, sand, and gravel. 
Today's conception of full utilization of the 
water resources of the Warrior-Tombigbee 
valley goes far beyond the conception held by 
Alabama leaders who first sought develop- 
ment of the river in 1850. They sought only 
an avenue of transportation and communica- 
tion. 

Today's business, tndustrial, and civic 
leaders throughout the Warrior-Tombigbee 
Valley, concentrating their efforts through 
the Warrlor-Tombigbee Development Asso- 
ciation, recognize a whole new set of eco- 
nomic benefits inherent in water-resource 
development. Navigation still provides one 
of the paramount benefits to be derived from 
a waterway such as we have in Alabama. 
But the benefits go far beyond navigation, 
These additional benefits all of which com- 
plement development for navigation are 
within themselves of such long-range impor- 
tance that they alone might very well con- 
stitute the basis for conservation and utili- 
zation development of a waterway such as 
Warrior-Tombigbee. ; 

Rain falls in the Warrlor-Tombigbee wa- 
tershed in a bountiful 55 inches annually. 
The purposes which this water serves, the 
water deficiencies, and the growing and ulti- 
mate water needs all delineate the new con- 
cept of water resource development values 
held by the people of Alabama and particu- 
larly of this river valley. 

Even with the blessediy abundant 55 
inches of annual rainfall, there are periods 
of prolonged drought in the valley. The 
character of the river contributes to intensi- 
fying the Ill effects of these drought cycles. 
The principal tributary forks and the main 
stream of the Warrior as far south as Tus- 
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caloosa, Ala., flow through deep, narrow 
gorges. At Tuscaloosa the river abruptly 
enters a wide plain area which continues to 
the Gulf of Mexico, Water from storm rain- 
fall ts discharged rapidly from the moun- 
tainous upper reaches. At Tuscaloosa the 
rapid discharge spreads over the wide flood 
plain, causing an estimated annual flood loss 
in business, residential and farm properties 
of approximately $1 million, Not only do 
the floods, which occur on an average of 24% 
times a year, create actual damage, but they 
also pose a constant threat which precludes 
full utilization of some of the richest farm. 
lands in the valley. 

The obvious need exists for water control 
structures which will trap and withhold 
Trom the stream sufficient water from storm 
rainfalls to eliminate major flood 
and eliminate the constant threat to farm- 
lands; control which will store for use in 
drought periods the overabundance of water 
from these same periods of storm rainfall. 

The existing condition of high-flow, low- 
flow periods on the river creates a complex 
series of interconnected problems which 
eventually must be solved if Industry and 
commerce in the Warrior-Tombigbee Valley 
are to be given the opportunity afforded by 
water resource development to continue 
normal growth, prosperity and expansion 
of production and services. 

Jasper, Ala, with a population of 8,500, 
is the principal city of Walker County. The 
county has a population of 63,000. Tradi- 
tionally Walker County's economy has been 
keyed to coal mining. The county still has 
great reserves of fine coal, but like other 
mining areas her economy has suffered to 
such an extent that Walker County's un- 
employment situation has been nationally 
spotlighted as critical. The Mulberry Fork 
of the Warrior River flows across Walker 
County. Without this means of economical 
water transportation it is doubtful that 
Walker County would have a single commer- 
cial coal mine left in operation. Local 
leaders as well as national leaders agree 
that the ultimate solution of Walker County's 
economic situation lies in creating employ- 
ment through additional diversified industry, 
One of the first problems an industry en- 
counters in seeking to locate in Walker 
County is that of water supply. Jasper and 
many of the county's smaller towns depend 
on the Warrior River for their water supply 
and in periods of drought their relatively 
small but vital needs are jeopardized. With 
modern industry's great appetite for water 
as a raw material, Walker County is handi- 
capped in efforts to resolve her economic 
problems and will continue to be handi- 
capped until steps are taken to conserve for 
use the available water supply which comes 
to the area Of the Warrlor-Tombigbee water- 
shed. 

To some degree the situation that exists in 
Walker County repeats itself again and again 
throughout the river valley. 

Birmingham draws her principal domestic 
water supply from another watershed, but 
is dependent upon the Warrior-Tombighee 
watershed for her industrial supply now and 
in the future. Birmingham's industrial wa- 
ter is supplied from Inland Lake which is 
fed by Blackburn Creek, a tributary of the 
Locust Fork of the Warrior River. Inland 
Lake now supplies 60 million gallons of water 
daily, which is the maximum that can be 
safely taken from that source, So in effect 
Birmingham is now out of industrial wa- 
ter for all practical purposes of major in- 
dustrial growth and expansion. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., a city of 46,000 population, | 
has 111 industries which employ 8,200 per- 
sons in manufacturing jobs. Several of these 
industries are heavy users of water. Their 
plants were built on the banks of the War- 
rior River to take water from the 
river. They take it at the rate of 50 million 
gallons a day. In periods of extreme drought 
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these industries are forced to shut down 
operations for lack of usable water. 

Local action as well as statewide action 
has been initiated and is belng continucd 
to clean up the pollution situation which 
has attended, the growth of population and 
the growth of industry and commerce all 
along the waterway. However, nothing short 
of action punitive to a degree that would not 
be tolerated would ever completely relieve 
any heavily industrialized river system of 
some measure of pollution from municipal 
and industrial wastes. While progress is 
being made toward alleviating pollution at 
the source, the Warrior-Tombigbee will 
continue to have a pollution problem as 
long as we have extreme low flows and 
extreme high fiows in the river. In extreme 
low-flow periods the wastes which pollute 
the waters pile up behind the navigation 
dams, Quickly rising flash floods which 
follow storm rainfalls flush out the wastes 
which have collected. The situation which 
exists today is a public health menace at- 
tested to by Alabama's public health officials. 
It is a menance also to fish and wildlife. It 
poses a constant threat to the oyster industry 
in Mobile Bay. Stabilization of water flow 
in the river system is as essential to an ade- 
quate solution to this pollution problem as 
is better control of disposal of wastes at their 
source. 

Low flows are so extreme at times that 
no water flows across the navigation dams on 
the river. The 9-foot navigation channel 
does not exist at such times. The Warrior- 
Tombigbee barges, which average 500- to 
600-ton capacities are loaded light by from 
100 to 200 tons each at such times and 
navigated precariously event then. With 
operating costs unchanged and payloads 
lightened under such conditions, barge oper- 
ators lose revenue. 

Floodwaters also create unusual condi- 
tions on the Warrior-Tombigbee which affect 
navigation adversely, more so than on the 
average navigable inland waterway. Because 
of the wide, shallow channel and the low 
banks in the 250-mile reach of river between 
Jackson, Ala., and Tuscaloosa, quick-rising 
floodwaters coming on the heels of drought 
have a tendency to build up shoals. Because 
of the fast runout of water from the river, 
unless sustained rains come to keep up the 
water level until the United States Corps of 
Engineers can dredge out the shoals, naviga- 
tion suffers. In June 1953, an instance oc- 
curred which demonstrates the point. A 
prolonged drought was followed by a short 
period of heavy rainfall, then drought set in 
again. In spite of emergency dredging by 
the United States Corps of Engineers, naviga- 
tion was brought to a standstill for 11 days 
for lack of water over the shoals built up by 
the short flood period. 

In describing the characteristics of the 
Warrlor-Tombigbee Waterway and thereby 
delineating features which show the river 
system is not now fully serving the purposes 
which we recognize that a river such as we 
have should serve in our present economy, 
we do so only to suggest to this task force 
that we have in this river system a water 
resource worthy of development under rec- 
ognized standards to meet recognized needs 
of general public benefits. It should be 
borne in mind that the system of locks and 
dams now in place on this waterway were 
built for the sole purpose of canalizing the 
river for navigation. They were built under 
a program conceived in 1870 and Initiated in 
1890. Packet boats and keelboats carried 
the commerce on the inland waterways in 
the era which this system of locks and dams 
were built to serve. That they are inade- 
quate to meet today’s requirements is no 
reflection upon their builders, Modern 
achievements in the development of towboats 
and barges for the movement of commerce 
on the inland waterways have largely come 
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about since the building of this system of 
locks and dams. 

It should also be borne {n mind that the 
techniques of full surface water resource 
conservation, control, and utilization which 
are practiced today have largely been de- 
veloped since the building of the system of 
locks and dams on the Warrior-Tombigbee 
was completed in 1915. No water control 
measures bave ever been put into effect on 
this river system except for the system of 
navigation dams. 

We have reached a period of economic 
growth and development in the United States 
where the value of available water resources 
is fully recognized. Any appraisal of such 
resources on a national scale as well as a 
local scale must inevitably conclude that 
the water resources of the Warrior-Tombig- 
bee River Valley in Alabama are among the 
most valuable underdeveloped assets of their 
kind in America today. 

In appearing before this task force to cite 
the underdevelopment of this waterway, the 
problems its poses, and the need for full 
development, it is not the purpose of the 
Warrior-Tombigbee Development Association 
to attempt to assign to a Federal agency or 
to various Federal agencies the direct re- 
sponsibility for accomplishment in minute 
detail of final development for full utiliza- 
tion of this resource. We recognize the final 
responsibility and insist upon the final re- 
sponsibility of local governments and local 
citizenry to meet their share of development 
in relation to purely localized problems and 
needs as they may arise. 

But we support the basic concept inherent 
in the body of our national policy since the 
earliest days of the United States to the effect 
that our navigable inland waterways are of 
such universal importance that their develop- 
ment and their use should be fitted-into a 
national concept. Therefore, the basic de- 
volopment should be handled by and within 
the national framework, taking into account 
at all times the local needs in relationship 
to the national policy. 

With that as our basic premise, the War- 
rlor-Tombigbee Development Association, 
representing through membership and asso- 
ciation a large segment of the business, in- 
dustrial and civic leadership of the river 
valley, respectfully recommends to this task 
force that the job of further developing this 
waterway be left in the hands of the United 
States Corps of Engineers. An examination 
of the Corps of Engineers“ principal inland 
waterway projects shows that construction 
work on the existing Warrior-Tombigbee 
project was started by the corps in 1887. 
This project is one of the earliest inland 
waterway projects undertaken by the Corps 
of Engineers for improvements for naviga- 
tion under a comprehensive plan for the 
entire waterway. That the development job 
was adequate in serving the purpose for 
which it was conceived and executed is 
demonstrated, we believe, by the fact that 
dams built of wood over 50 years ago are 
still standing and still serving beyond their 
original purpose. 

The argument is advanced that the de- 
velopment features on the Warrlor-Tom- 
bigbee are not adequate to meet today's 
needs for utilization of the great resources 
we have. We have advanced that argument 
in this presentation and we expect to con- 
tinue to advance it. But the advancement 
of that proposition should not be construed 
as criticlam of the United States Corps of 
Engineers as the agency of the Federal Goy- 
ernment charged with the responsibility of 
planning, constructing and supervising the 
building and use of basic structures for 
water-resource development. We recognize 
the operating policy which in effect denies 
to the Corps of Engineers any decision of its 
own to initiate projects for inland water- 
Ways development, Any criticism for the 
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failure to have the development of Warricr- 
Tombigbee keep abreast of progress In de- 
velopment which has been made on other 
waterways properly belongs to the people of 
the river valley. 

Not until 1951 was there any concerted ac- 
tion by the people of the river valley to bring 
about a reappraisal and a redevelopment of 
the river system. Recognition by the people 
of Alabama and by their representatives in 
the United States Congress of the inherent 
benefits to the growth and progress and 
prosperity of the region through develop- 
ment of the full resources of the waterway 
brought about a request to the United States 
Corps of Engineers to formulate plans for 
a comprehensive program of redevelopment 
and additional development. Congress im- 
plemented the request by giving the Corps 
the necessary authority to proceed with 
studies beyond the limits of the existing nav- 
igation project. 

The response by the Corps of Engineers has 
been swift and thorough, Three years after 
the beginning of a concerted effort in Ala- 
bama to develop the river system to meet 
present and projected needs, the Corps of 
Engineers, with the finest possible coopera- 
tion from every level of command, has for- 
mulated such a comprehensive development 
program, The program contemplates re- 
placement of 13 of the present 40- to 50- 
year-old small.locks and low dams with four 
modern navigation facilities. This will leave 
in use two of the present navigation facili- 
ties, giving a total of 6 locks and dams in- 
stead of the present 15. One of these new 
projects started in 1949, is about 80 percent 
completed with closure of the dam scheduled 
in August of this year. A second project will 
be started this year provided the Congress 
gives final approval for funds. The third 
project is at a stage where final plans can 
be completed in less than a year. Initial 
planning has been done on the fourth proj- 
ect. 

The full program contemplates construc- 
tion of three dams in the headwaters of the 
Warrior River, creating storage reservoirs be- 
hind the dams. These headwaters dams and 
reservoirs will serve to regulate the flow of 
water in the river, giving a stable flow in 
excess of 2,000 cubic feet per second, thus 
eliminating extreme low-flows and extreme 
high-flows and conserving the average 55 
inches of rainfall for maximum use for 
navigation and for maximum use for indus- 
trial and domestic purposes along the entire 
reach of river. 

Further use of the impounded water is 
contemplated by initial hydroelectric in- 
stallation in the three headwaters dams to 
generate a total of 196,000 kilowatts, with 
the future addition of another 80,000 kilo- 
watts planned in one of the headwaters 
dams. Stabilization of flow will allow in- 
stallation of units to generate 45,000 kiio- 
watts in the uppermost navigation dam on 
the river, and installations to generate 40,000 
kilowatts at dam No, 13 when it is rebuilt 
as a replacement for four of the present nav- 
igation facilities. The plan provides for 
the generation ultimately of 361,000 kilo- 
watts of energy. 

The three headwaters dams and reservoirs 
also will provide, between the maximum 
power pools and the spillway crests, 1,609,000 
acre {cet of storage for the control of floods, 
which would be equivalent to a total of 
42.5 Inches of run-off from the three drain- 
age areas totaling 2,104 square miles above 
the dams. 

Stabilized flow will be measurably helpful 
in alleviating the present pollution problem. 

The water recreation areas, created as a 
by-product, will be accessible to approxi- 
mately 800,000 people who do not now have 
such sites within the same area. 

The headwaters development program will 
make possible a coordinated program of fish 
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and wildlife conservation, as well as soll and 
ber conservation. 

It will do much to open new industrial 
Sites and provide new job opportunities in 
Many categories, 

Authorization exists for the proposed new 
navigation dams and locks. 

The proposals to build the three head- 
Waters dams with hydroelectric installations 
&nd to install hydroelectric units in exist- 
ing dam No. 17, and new dam No. 13 when 
Constructed are combined in the Upper War- 
rior River Basin report prepared by the Mo- 
bile District Office of the United States Corps 
Of Engineers and approved by the Board of 

gineers for Rivers and Harbors. 

The Chief of Engineers in April 1954, sub- 
Mitted this report for comment to the Gov- 
ernor of Alabama and five Federal agencies, 
Their approval, as well as the approval of a 
Sixth Federal agency, is required before the 
Chief of Engineers can submit the report 
to the Secretary of the Army for transmittal 
to the Congress for authorization of the 
Projects. 

The number of State and Federal agen- 
eles and their departments concerned with 
Specific phases of water resources develop- 
ment in this project is indicative of the 
Breat diversity of interests served and in 
Cur opinion of the safeguards set up to in- 
Sure sound planning to obtain maximum 

nefits from a great natural asset. 

For the State of Alabama, the State plan- 
Ning board at the direction of the Governor 

already given the report enthusiastic 
approval, indicating concurrence from the 
State's. conservation department, public 
health service, and geology department. 

The Chief of the Area Development Di- 
Vision of the United States Department of 
Commerce, commenting for his Division and 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, has approved 

report. 

In the United States Department of In- 
terior the report has been studied by the As- 
Sistant Secretary for Water and Power, by the 
Bureau of Mines, by the Southeastern Power 
Administration, by the National Park Serv- 
ice, by the Fish and Wildlife Service, and by 
the Geological Survey. 

In the United States Department of Agri- 
Culture, the Deputy Administrator for Soil 
Conservation has reviewed the report. 

In the United States Department of Health, 

Ucation, and Welfare, the report ts being 
checked by the division concerned with wa- 
ter supply and water pollution. 

The Federal Power Commission has ex- 
amined the report. 

The sixth and final Federal agency which 
Will review the report before it is ready to 
Bo to the Secretary of the Army is the Bureau 
Of the Budget. 

Favorable action by all of these agencies is 
Tequired before this proposal can be pre- 
Sented to the Congress as a basis for asking 
authority for the United States Corps of 
Engineers to proceed with definite planning. 

Congressman Cart Extrorr, of the Seventh 
Alabama Congressional District, and repre- 
Sentatives of the Warrior-Tombigbee Devel- 
Spment Association conferred with key offi- 
cials in each of the Federal agencies con- 
derned except the Bureau of the Budget at 
the time they were studying the Upper War- 
tior River Basin report. All officials with 
Whom conferences were held indicated a keen 
awareness of the need for water resource con- 
Servation and development in the Warrior- 

mblgbee Valley and without exception’ or 
reservation indicated their personal approval 
us public officials of the plans devised and 
Submitted by the Corps of Engineers. In 

he conference with officials of the Soll Con- 
®ervation Service recognition was given to 
the need for the type of headwater dams 
Planned by the of Engineers, and the 
suggestlon was advanced for supplementing 
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the water-control work of these dams with 
additional small control dams such as are 
now being employed in projects of the Soil 
Conservation Service. The suggestion was 
not made with any Indication of a desire to 
substitute the small-dam control method for 
the Corps of Engineers“ high-dam control 
system, but strictly as a desirable comple- 
mentary control. 

The Warrior-Tombigbee Development As- 
sociation, representing a large segment of 
the people immediately concerned with use 
and development of the river system, has 
worked closely with the United States Corps 
of Engineers during the development of the 
comprehensive program outlined in this 
statement. It is the opinion of the asso- 
ciation that the Corps of Engineers has fully 
explored the needs for deyelopment and the 
potentialities offered by the great resources 
which we have. It is the further opinion 
of the association that the comprehensive 
program formulated by the United States 
Corps of Engineers for this river system 
meets present and foreseeable requirements 
insofar as we have progressed in water re- 
source conservation and use at this time. 
The association endorses, supports, and ex- 
pects to work continuously for accomplish- 
ment of the objectives of this program. 

We commend the Corps of Engineers for 
the corps thoroughness in projecting a 
comprehensive program for the Warrior- 
Tombigbee Waterway and the dispatch with 
which the program was formulated when 
the need for it and the public interest in it 
was demonstrated. The Corps of Engineers’ 
experience over the 130-year period in which 
it has been engaged in the building of fa- 
cilities to put to better use the water re- 
sources of this Nation is unmatched in any 
other single establishment. Undoubtedly 
that experience has contributed immeasur- 
ably toward the development of the par- 
ticular river program in which this associa- 
tion is Interested as well as to numerous 
other programs for comparable waterways. 
The multiple problems to be solved and 
the multiple benefits to be derived from 
full development of the Warrior-Tombigbee 
Waterway offer a project in which every 
segment of the population of Alabama has 
an interest and in which almost every agency 
of the Federal Government which is engaged 
in natural resource development has an in- 
terest. The diversity of interest is fortu- 
nate because it insures the best possible 
planning and development. We in Alabama 
consider it fortunate also that the United 
States Corps of Engineers is the agency di- 
rectly charged with the continuing respon- 
sibility for planning and executing this pro- 
gram, The corps has had 75 years of experi- 
ence In dealing with this particular water- 
way. 

The indicated approval of the Federal 
agencies which have an interest in the 
Corps of Engineers“ upper Warrior River 
Basin proposals indicate that they share this 
association's support of the progress of work 
and planning. 

It is our understanding that one of the 
Federal reorganization proposals now under 
consideration contemplates divorcement of 
the United States Corps of Engineers from 
water resources development, We respect- 
fully suggest to this task force that such a 
divorcement undoubtedly would retard ac- 
complishment of the program now under 
way for the development of the Warrior- 
Tombigbee, No question has been raised In 
any responsible quarter for the desirability 
for accomplishing this work of river devel- 
opment as planned. No question has been 
raised as to the efficiency of the Corps of 
Engineers in handling the program to its 
present limits of accomplishment and plan- 
ning. No valid substitute appears at hand 
for the long years of efficient service ren- 
dered and experience gained by the United 
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States Corps of Engineers on this project 
and undoubtedly on many similar and allled 
projects. 

In reference to allied projects, we should 
like to call to the attention of this task force 
the Mobile Harbor project. The ship chan- 
nel in Mobile Bay, planned, dredged, and 
maintained by the United States Corps of 
Engineers since the project’s original author- 
ization in 1826 is an important link for the 
southeastern area of the United States, and 
particularly for Alabama with world com- 
merce. The port of Mobile has gained a po- 
sition as one of the first 10 ports of im- 
portance in the Nation. 

Exports and imports hold to a close bal- 
ance. The Alabama State docks system of- 
fers facilities for handling and storing ma- 
terials which are probably unmatched by 
any other single operation on the gulf. Bulk 
material handling plants at Mobile have a 
capacity equal to the combined facilities 
of all other gulf ports. The shipbuilding 
and ship-repair facilities at Mobile are by 
far the most extensive on the gulf. Mobile 
has the only United States Air Force facility 
located on a deepwater channel, 

Through Mobile Bay barge transportation 
is interconnected between the Warrior-Tom- 
bigbee Waterway and the Gulf Intracoastal 
Waterway which interconnects the great 
Mississippi River system. 

The existing Mobile ship channel project 
provides for a 36- by 450-foot channel 
over Mobile Bar and a 32- by 200-foot 
channel in the bay. The project depths 
and width are considered inadequate to meet 
present and projected needs for shipping 
using the port. The Corps of Engineers, 
after extensive studies made over a period 
of years, has prepared a report proposing to 
deepen and widen the channel to 42 by 600 
feet over the bar and 40 by 400 feet in the 
bay. This proposal is now before the Con- 
gress for authorization. 

We respectfully suggest to this task force 
that the Warrior-Tombigbee Waterway and 
the Mobile ship channel projects are basic 
resource development projects and that on 
their merits are deserving of speedy accom- 
plishment in the national interest, and fur- 
ther that they can best be accomplished 
within the existing framework of such 
programs. 


Survey of Texas County Discloses 
Information on Farmers’ Economic 


Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a survey recently was conducted by 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of the economic status of farmers in 
a typical Texas county. 

The facts brought out by this survey 
are interesting and informative, and 
might well have the effect of guiding 
Members of the Congress in their ap- 
proach to farm problems. I ask unani- 
mous consent that a report of the survey, 
as released by Texas A. & M. College, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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How economically sound is the average 
Texas farmer? What plans does he have for 
old age and how many haye definite plans 
for retirement? 

Anewers to these and other questions were 
sought recently in Wharton county in a 
survey designed to check the economic se- 
curity of the State's farmers. Wharton was 
selected because of its variety of physical, 
economic and socinl conditions and is de- 
scribed as a representative Texas county. 

Principal crops grown are cotton, rice, 
corn, grain sorghums, hay and alfalfa, 
Truck crops, livestock and poultry contribute 
substantially to farm income. Dairying is a 
growing enterprise. 

The net worth of 257 farm operators inter- 
viewed ranged from “debts greater than as- 
sets” to well over $30,000. Fifty-six percent 
had a net worth of less than $10,000. And 
42 percent fell in the less-than-€5,000 class. 
Seventeen percent were worth less than 
$1,000 and, in this group, one in three indi- 
cated debts greater than assets. 

The study, initiated by Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege cooperating with the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, United States Department 
of Agriculture, is reported by William G. 
Atkins and Joe R. Motheral, assistant pro- 
fessor of the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Sociology and USDA labor 
economist, respectively. 

Education was directly associated with net 
worth, the survey revealed, as was race and 
nationality background. 

Insurance is not widely used by Whar- 
ton County farmers as protection against 
death or disability, Nearly one-third of all 
farmers had little or no insurance. The 
majority of the larger policyholders were 
found in the 35- to 44-year-old group. Those 
55 and over carried the least insurance. 

Relatively few farmers in Wharton County 
had ever discussed economic security with 
their wives and other family members. Too, 
families in the weakest financial positions 
had given least considcration to their econ- 
omic future. More than half said they had 
made no real progress toward saving for 
old age. Those having accumulated assets 
believed their farms would be their chief 
source of income in later years. 

Only 12 percent had made positive plans 
for retirement, 10 percent had given retire- 
ment a little thought and the remaining 78 
percent had given little or no thought to 
retirement. About three-fifths of all 
farmers indicated they did not plan to retire. 

Only 1 operator in § had discussed with 
his children, even casually the possibility of 
their participating in some plan to provide 
for the parents in old age. One farmer in 
nine desired to live with his children upon 
retirement and 3 out of 4 wanted to stay 
on a farm. 

A combination of financial interests in 
farmland, livestock or farm improvements, 
plus one or more types of nonfarm holdings, 
was the most common saving or investment. 
Sixty percent of the farmers checked re- 
ported this combination and the proportion 
increased with net worth. 

More than half the farmers interviewed in 
Wharton County had some income in 1951 
from nonfarm sources, Off-the-farm work, 
oil and gas royalties or rentals and nonfarm 
investments were the prime sources of ad- 
ditional income. 

Eighty-three percent of the operators ex- 
pressed general approval of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, 10 percent disapproved the 
program and the rest took no position on 
the question. 

Cash savings among regular hired workers 
were rare. Thirteen percent had no assets 
while the main type property owned by the 
others was an automobile or truck. 

Forty-seven percent had a life or burinl 
insurance policy, the survey indicated, Of 
the 10 percent attempting to save, most 
averaged no more than $5 or $10 a month. 
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Public Laws 389 to 386, Inclusive 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include my reports to 
my constituents covering Public Laws 
389 to 396, inclusive, as follows: 
TWENTY-NINTH REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF 

THE 83D CONGRESS = 

Dran Prienp: As I write this the Congress 
is driving hard to meet the adjournment 
target of August 1. Sessions in the House 
have been starting early and running into 
the evening. Despite this, it is pure optim- 
ism to count on the end coming before mid- 
August. 

Here are the laws enacted since my last 
report: 


PUBLIC LAW 289 


H. R. 3704, District of Columbia Corpora- 
tlon Act: 

This gives to the District of Columbia a 
modern statute regulating the organization 
of business corporations, You will be inter- 
ested In learning that it is patterned after 
the business corporation law of Illinois even 
though its author is O'Hara of Minnesota 
(member of the District Committee), and 
not O'Hara of Illinois, who merely voted 
for it. 

It replaces an obsolete and Inadequate act 
of 1901. The old law required a majority 
of directors of a District corporation actually 
to be citizens of the District. Since 1901 
Washington has mushroomed into the sub- 
urbs, all in nearby Maryland and Virginia. 
Became more and more difficult to fill a 
directorate because of this restriction on 
the right of the director to make his own 
determination of where he wished to live 
in the Washington area. 


PUBLIC LAW 390 


H. R. 2512, Purchase of Public Lands for 
Homes: 

Under the Small Tracts Act of 1938 heads 
of households or citizens óver 21 could lease 
or purchase surveyed public lands in tracts 
of 5 acres or less for home, camp, health, con- 
valescent, recreational, or business sites, 
Public Law 390 broadens the act of 1938 (1) 
by removing the age limitation (a returning 
veteran should not be banned because he is 
under 21), (2) by extending its provisions to 
worthy civic, Philanthropic and religious 
groups and associations, (3) by permitting 
the lease of tracts in unsurveyed areas (in 
Alaska only 1½ percent of the land has been 
surveyed) and (4) by including in the area 
subject to the application of the act 2% 
million acres of timberland in Oregon, In 
the case of the timberlands, however, small 
tracts may be leased, not sold, and cannot be 
used for any purpose detrimental to the use 
of the whole area for sustained yield timber 
management. 


— 


PUBLIC LAW 391 


H. R. 2974, Indians of California: 

In 1928 the Government started the en- 
rollment of Indians who then were living in 
California and whose ancestors lived in 
California in 1852. By 1933 the roll was 
completed. There were listed 23,586 names. 

Then in 1948 Congress called for another 
enroliment, this time of children living in 
1948 and born after 1928. Some 10,000 names 
showed up on this roll. 

In 1950 Congress increased the class eligi. 
ble for enrollment and authorized a per 
capita payment of $150 to each enrollee who 
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was living on May 24, 1950. The per capita 
payment is from the $5,024,842 judgment 
money (102 Ct. Cls. 837) on deposit with 
the United States Treasury to the credit of 
the Indians. 

Public Law 391 extends the time for the 
Secretary of the Interior to complete the 
tabulation and distribution until June 30, 
1955. His trouble is in finding how many on 
the 22-year-old roll were living in 1950. 
There are no adequate vital statistics to 
help him out. 


PUBLIC LAW 392 


H. R. 7061, adoption law for District of Co- 
lumbia: This rewrites the law of the District 
of Columbia governing adoptions. It con- 
tains a statement of policy taken from the 
Maryland law and recommended by bar ās- 
sociations. 

PUBLIC LAW 393 


H. R. 7062, children placement in family 
homes: Another District of Columbia meas- 
ure, rewriting the law of 1944 regulating the 
placement of children in family homes, 

PUBLIC LAW 394 


House Journal Resolution 508, memorial 
to Gandhi: This extends for 5 years the time 
in which the India League of America (or 
other designated organization) may erect in 
the District of Columbia without cost to 
the United States a memorial “testifying to 
the wisdom and leadership of Mohandas K. 
Gandhi.” 

PUBLIC LAW 395 


H, R. 7554, pay for nonworkdays: When 
the President. by administrative order closes 
the Federal offices for a special occasion, Gov- 
ernment workers paid on an annual or 
monthly basis suffer no joss of pay. But the 
Comptroller General has ruled that be has 
no right to pay for time off the employees 
paid at hourly, daily, or piece rates. Public 
Law 395 quite properly puts all employees on 
the same footing. Hereafter none will lose 
pay when relieved or prevented from working 
by the President's administrative order. 

PUBLIC LAW 396 


House Joint Resolution 243, one nation un- 
der God: This is the law amending the oath 
of allegiance to the flag by adding the words 
“under God" so as to make it read: “one na- 
tion, under God, indivisible, with liberty and 
Justice for all.“ 5 

House Joint Resolution 243 was introduced 
in the House by Congressman Lovis Ranaur 
early in 1953. Many months later a similar 
resolution was introduced in the Senate. 
Late in 1954 the proposal suddenly came to 
wide public attention. In 1 day I received 
over 1,000 letters from men, women and 
children in the 2d district. The total was 
the largest mail I received in the 83d Con- 
gress on any subject. I responded by intro- 
ducing House Joint Resolution 514, thus be- 
coming 1 of 17 House sponsors. 

The Senate actually passed the measure & 
day or so before the date already scheduled 
for House action. But when the Senate reso- 
lution reached the House for concurrence 
the Rabaut measure (with 17 House spons- 
ors) was substituted. The Senate graciously 
accepted the substitution. Rapaur is a 
Democrat, congressional leadership and con- 
trol are Republican, It spoke well for the 
spirit of fairness among Members of Con- 
gress, regardless of party aMiliations, that the 
honor of authorship was given to the Mem- 
ber who was the father of the legislation and 
whose resolution was the pattern for the 
others, 

Public Law 396 is important at this 
moment in our history by stressing the dif- 
ference in philosophy from the communistic¢ 
system with which we are in conflict. Our 
American Government is founded on the 
concept of the individuality and the dignity 
of the human being. Our Declaration 
Independence states that all men are created 
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qual and endowed by their Creator with 
inalienable rights. 

As early as 1892 the Supreme Court ruled 
that “this is a religious Nation.” In 1951 
the Court reaffirmed this, saying: “We are a 
religious people whose institutions presup- 
bose a Supreme Being,” 

It was during the Presidency of Abraham 

Neoln (1864) that Congress directed the 
inscription “In God we trust“ on our coins. 
It was at Gettysburg in 1863 that Lincoin 
Made the first use of the term, “this Nation, 
under God.” 

Public Law 396 does not violate the first 
amendment to the Constitution because it 
Tecognizes a distinction between religion as 
an institution and a recognition of the sov- 
ereignty of God. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
Barratr O'Hara, 
Member of Congress. 


Hospitality, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, true hospitality is an art in 
its most appreciated form. We of Lou- 

lana have many ways of promoting 
Congeniality. One definite asset to us 

Our ability to take the greatest ad- 
Vantage of the coffee pot in brewing out 
Of the bean everything that coffee has to 
Offer, The article below, offered by my 
Very good friend, Mr. Claude Morgan, of 

ude Morgan & Associates, publishers 

of Louisiana's Deep South, should be 

Most interesting to the many people 

Who are not so fortunate as we in the 
land of hospitality and good coffee: 

Hosprrarrry, Inc. 

Nowhere in the world is hospitality a 

as it is in the Deep South country 

Of Louisiana. The essence of this prevailing 

Spirit is coffee. Coffee is the symbol of 

Understanding everwhere throughout this 

territory. It starts the day with the wake-up 

“up and with the bedtime cup it closes the 

“y's activities. It is the stirrup-cup that 
Sends the hunters out on the chase. It 
Ereets the coming and speeds the parting 
Fuest. It is the traveler's welcome home at 
Journey's end. Its bouquet inspires the poet. 

taste warms the cockles of the heart. 
is both an everyday joy and a high-day- 
holiday potion. 

It is the medium of exchange of ideas at 

e and in the market place where its uses 

ave been brought to the highest point in the 
iness as well as the social life of the 
on. Around the coffee tables in the cafes 
dispatch of business is the order of every 
s day. For the ladies there is the coffee 
Party, a morning affair originating in the 
he country and from there developing 
to a social function of importance through- 
Out the Nation. The old law of the after- 
«On tea obtains for the coffee party 
Stegle, gabbie, gobble, and git.“ To the 
ests the heavenly brew, served in dainty 
supe with perhaps a finger of cinnamon toast, 
aor biscuit or other bit of pastry, is truly 
1 cup that cheers and women feel a morn- 

g well-spent that has been devoted to a 
thering of this kind. 

Visitors from far parts fall victim to this 
Tm of entertainment very readily and al- 


fo 
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ways threaten to take the idea back home. 
They must be cautioned to remember that 
the brewing of coffee is one of.the fine arts. 
It must be dripped slowly in a Prench drip 
coffee pot and the finished product must con- 
form to the standard set by Talleyrand who 
insisted that it must be black as the Devil, 
hot as hell, pure as an angel, sweet as love; 
or, to use his own language: “Noir comme le 
diable, Chaud comme Le’enfer, pur comme 
un ange, doux comme l'amour.“ 


Disaster Relief Program of the Red Cross 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL Rep Cross, 
Washington, D. C., June 25, 1954. 
To: Chapter chairmen. 
From: E. Roland Harriman, 

Since the June 1954 national convention In 
Los Angeles and as a result of my report to 
the chapter delegates assembled there, some 
confusion has arisen concerning the disaster 
relief program of the Red Cross. This letter 
is intended to clarify this matter for our 
chapters. 

The Red Cross is obligated by law under 
its congressional chapter to render disaster 
relief whenever and wherever in the United 
States a disaster occurs. The Red Cross has 
carried out this obligation for over 70 years 
and will continue to make available its total 
resources to disaster-affected communities. 
The Red Cross relief funds are expended first 
for emergency assistance to individuals and 
families, but the largest portion is used for 
long-range rehabilitation to assist the disas- 
ter victims, beyonds their own resources, to 
again become self-sustaining members of the 
community. The yardstick the Red Cross 
uses in giving this relief is the disaster- 
caused needed of the sufferer, not the re- 
placement of his disaster-caused loss. 

The Red Cross never asks for reimburse- 
ment or repayment from any community or 
individual receiving disaster relief. All it 
has asked is that the individual family use 
its own resources and that the affected com- 
munity right from the time the disaster 
strikes do what it can to assist in aiding its 
own people in the total job to be done. 

For over 70 years the Red Cross has met 
this responsibility in this way and in so doing 
has earned the confidence and support of the 
people and of the communities. These have 
given generously in times of disaster and dur- 
ing regular annual campaigns, 

Recently a new concept of disaster relief 
has evolved that represents a serious de- 
parture from these established relief prac- 
tices. This new concept envisages the estab- 
lishment and use of local disaster funds in 
disaster-affected communities separate and 
apart from the Red Cross. These collateral 
funds are usually applied for relief purposes 
over and above that given by the Red Cross 
and after the Red Cross has completed its 
job. These funds are frequently distributed 
on the basis of the total loss suffered by an 
individual rather than the need of the in- 
dividual for help In the essentials to permit 
him to resume his self-supporting activities 
in the community. In some Instances a part 
of these collateral funds are channeled 
through the Red Cross, thus participating to 
some extent and right from the start in the 
total job on the basis of need. 
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Obviously, this change in concept presents 
a serious problem to the Red Cross and one 
about which the chapters should be in- 
formed because they, in the final analysis, 
are responsible for raising all funds expended 
by the Red Cross. Much of the burden of 
carrying out disaster operations and raising 
disaster funds falls upon the chapters. If 
this new concept of disaster relief continues 
to grow, it will make the chapter job ex- 
tremely difficult or impossible because it is 
doubtful whether any program of relief based 
on the replacement of loss can ever be sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. 

Because I believe the national organization 
has the responsibility of keeping chapter 
leadership fully informed on questions vitally 
affecting the ability of the chapters to carry 
on their charter obligations, I reported to the 
National Convention as follows: 

“However, there is a fund raising prob- 
lem which requires our full and immediate 
attention. Developments in recent disaster 
operations make it necessary for the Red 
Cross to return to its previous practice of 
conducting special campaigns when disasters 
strike. The American people have supported 
the Red Cross disaster programs because they 
have been in sympathy with our policy, our 
sound policy, of meeting basic needs and 
basic needs alone. We have expended the 
funds given through Red Cross generously 
but prudently, and we have never asked for 
more than was necessary to do the job at 
hand. We have never considered that the 
public wishes us to act as an Insurance com- 
pany and replace disaster losses on the basis 
of loss. 

“Largely due to our reluctance in recent 
years to go before the public in special ap- 
peals, the generosity of the public, lacking a 
point of focus, has been scattered among 
various local funds and organizations. Now 
I'll say this: When a community wishes to 
spend disaster funds raised by its own citi- 
zens in its own way, it has every right to do 
so. But first things come first. 

“In Flint, Mich., when the tornado hit last 
June, Red Cross immediately moved in to 
meet the needs of the sufferers. We spent 
nearly $600,000 contributed by all the coun- 
try. Meanwhile a committee in Flint solic- 
ited funds and received over $900,000. Not 
one cent of this was turned over to Red Cross 
to meet needs. On the contrary, after Red 
Cross finished its job, all that money was 
distributed to people over and above what 
they had received from Red Cross—irrespec- 
tive of whether they could have taken care 
of themselves from then on in whole or in 
part. Communities that don't help them- 
selves in the total responsibility of a dis- 
aster can scarcely expect in the future to be 
recipients of nationwide generosity. 

“This kind of situation has also happened 
elsewhere and has convinced us of the wis- 
dom of emphasizing special disaster fund 
appeals for the Red Cross.” 

I have made no statements in my report or 
in any press release or news conferences 
that— 

1. In any way questioned the integrity of 
those responsible for collecting or adminis- 
tering these collateral disaster funds; 

2. Indicated any request for repayment or 
reimbursement of money spent by the Red 
Cross for disaster relief purposes by any com- 
munity or individual; 

3. Questioned the right of communities to 
collect these collateral disaster funds and to 
expend them for whatever purposes they 
desired. 

In some instances news stories have failed 
to convey the intent of my report to the con- 
vention and have carried statements that 
confused the issue under discussion. 

Regardless of this, I am satisfied that the 
press by placing this issue before the public 
has contributed to an understanding of the 
problems and to a better appreciation of the 
disaster relief program of the Red Cross. 
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This experience points up the necessity of all 
chapters having working agreements with 
city oficials, local agencies, the press, radio 
and TV, and other news media to assure full 
understanding, cooperation, and interpreta- 
tion when disasters occur. 
I trust that you will find these facts help- 
ful to your understanding of this matter. 
E. ROLAND HARRIMAN, 


The Empire State’s “Main Street” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House, I present for 
insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial which appeared in the Daily 
Times, Mamaroneck, N. Y., titled “The 
Empire State's Main Street“: 

With appropriate fanfare and trappings, 
the first link of what will soon be the longest 
toll highway in the world will be opened to 
public use tomorrow. It is the 115-mile 
stretch of the New York State Thruway be- 
tween a point near Utica and another point 
south of Rochester, 

There will be the traditional ribbon- 
cuttings, a cavalcade of State and municipal 
officials, engineers and contractors, press and 
radio, all topped off with a dedicatory speech 
by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. To him more 
than any other individual, the credit for this 
stupendous highway undertaking must be 
given. Others had talked about it, but it 
was Governor Dewey who translated the 
dream into a right-angled ribbon of reality 
of steel and concrete across tbe face of the 
Empire State. 

This is upstate’s observance, for the cen- 
tral part of the State. Later will come the 
day for Buffalo, and for Albany and Syracuse, 
and last, unfortunately, for Westchester. 
Then we shall have our spot in the sun, when 
the Tarrytown-Nyack bridge across the Tap- 
pan Zee is completed and cars will roll from 
it down through our beautiful Saw Mill 
Valiey into the metropolis. 

It is difficult, even as close as we are now 
to completion of the near-billion-dollar proj- 
ect, to visualize the effects which will result 
from this 427-mile main thruway, with spurs 
eventually bringing the total mileage to 564, 
including our own New England Thruway 
here in Westchester. 

Certainly the thruway will have a tre- 
mendous effect upon all of us here in 
Westchester. 

We have already noted rising land values, 
new industrial projects, and proposed hous- 
ing developments along the right-of-way. 
In fact, these benefits are not limited to the 
immediate proximity of the superhighway. 
For the thruway will be within easy driving 
distance of any point In the county, and 
consequently the opportunities which it 
opens can be anticipated anywhere in West- 
chester. As our parkways opened West- 
chester after World War I to rapid, substan- 
tial growth, so we may logically expect an 
even greater result from this new, modern 
thoroughfare. 

Governor Dewey has summed this up aptly 
when he says: 

“It will be of great service to more people 
than any highway ever conceived.” 

There must not be overlooked the inci- 
dental benefit accruing from easing of con- 
gestion on present Westcbester roads. Lift- 
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ing a large traffic burden from these, the 
thruway will make such existing highways 
of better local service, thereby offsetting to 
a degree the need for an expansion of these 
roads at local expense. And large corpora- 
tions with upstate or New York City fac- 
tories will find it even more convenient to 
locate their administrative headquarters 
here in Westchester because of the shortened 
travel time to their plants. 

Most of all, this brings western and central 
New York much closer to Westchester. It 
wipes out the lack of fast cross-river trans- 
portation for our county. 

In fact, it puts Westchester squarely upon 
the main street of the Nation's largest State. 
The economic and social consequences will 
in time be momentous. 


Foreign Aid Mirages 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the more I consider the foreign- 
aid program, the more I am convinced 
that we are spending American tax- 
payers’ money without justification. 

As part of my remarks, I am including 
an editorial from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal entitled “Foreign Aid Mirages,” and 
this editorial is quite pertinent at this 
time: 

FOREIGN Am MIRAGES 

When the United States embarked on tts 
postwar foreign aid programs, this news- 
paper saw little reason to suppose they would 
end on schedule or in any foreseeable future. 
They didn't end on schedule and their spon- 
sors no longer talk about termination dates. 

Much has changed, of course, in the 6 
years since the Marshal] plan began. Econ- 
omic aid has become largely military aid. 
Under the present administration a greater 
emphasis is placed on Asia than on Europe. 

Nor are those the only changes of empha- 
sis. The other day the President made the 
assertion—all but unprecedented in recent 
Washington history—that there is some ele- 
ment of truth in the statement that dollars 
cannot buy minds and that the United States 
cannot support the world. And in advo- 
cating passage of his $3.5 billion aid program, 
on which the House is to begin debate today, 
Mr, Eisenhower observed that it represents 
a reduction of 40 percent in 2 years. 

These modifications in the approach to 
foreign aid are desirable as far as they go. 
But despite the reduction in volume, no 
end to these global programs is in sight. And 
despite the President’s “element of truth” 
remark, they are still based largely on the old 
assumptions—that it is the obligation of 
the United States to pour money all over 
the world, and that doing so helps win or 
hold allies. 

These assumptions are as false today as 
they were 6 years ago. No nation has an 
automatic obligation to support other na- 
tions. Yet the reduced program now pro- 
posed calls for new appropriations of 6900 
million for Europe, $570 million for the Near 
East, Africa and south Asia, nearly $1.8 bil- 
lion for the Far East and the Pacific, Whom 
are we not supporting? 

As for winning friends, the record is clear 
enough. After 40 billions or so of such aid 
since the war, anti-Americanism is more pre- 
valent than ever before, from Britain to 
Indochina. Where is the good will, or even 
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the strengthening of anticommunism, we 
were to have gained? 

But, it is objected, the situation is differ- 
ent now; the aid is mostly military; it is in 
our immediate national interest to help arm 
the nations that have not yet succumbed to 
communism. There is an element of truth 
in that, but what is not always said is that 
the good of military aid can be as much a 
mirage as that of economic aid. 

Consider Indochina itself. For four years 
we have been devoting a great deal of money 
to that war, lately a billion or more a year. 
The chances are very good that it will all 
have been for nothing. 

And if that happens, it will not be just 
the fortunes of war. It will be because the 
obvious prerequisities for effective military 
aid were lacking and because no one appar- 
ently bothered to inquire whether they were 
present. This Indochina program was begun 
and is still being continued with no realistic 
assurance of military victory, and with al- 
most no support from the native people. 

Perhaps, being in so deep, we have no 
choice but to continue that particular pro- 
gram for the time being. But it illustrates 
how the old, false assumption underlying 
economic aid—that if you just pour in 
enough money you will get the desired re- 
sult—can have wasteful and even disastrous 
results when translated into the military 
field. Would our national interest have been 
worse served if those Indochina billions had 
been spent on our own defense? 

In his foreign aid message President Eisen- 
bower said “Surely this is clear: during pe- 
riods when the contest is hardest, we must 
not falter." Unfortunately it is also clear 
that there will always be some kind of crisis 
to Justify indefinite continuation of foreign 

This administration has done well to re- 
form some aspects of these programs. But 
it has not yet faced up to the fundamental 
questions of whether it is right or useful to 
continue them interminably. As one Mem- 
ber of Congress said the other day, the time 
has come for a complete reappraisal. It , 
in fact, long overdue. 


Rice: Tasty, Thrifty, Nutritious 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, much has been said on this 
fioor about farm commodities and theif 
uses. It is truly said that we in the rice 
growing areas must export 60 percent 
the rice we raise. This is necessary only 
because knowledge of those in the United 
States who reside outside the rice grow- 
ing areas is so limited as to its prepara- 
tion. If properly cooked, rice is a m 
delicious, pleasing, and nutritious 
of the meal. 

In order to share our knowledge and 
to open up new eating adventures fot 
many, I wish to make available to 
several of the better recipes that have 
been developed by those who know rice 
best. These recipes appeared in the 
1954 edition of the publication, Louisi- 
ana’s Deep South, published by Mx. 
Claude Morgan, of Claude Morgan & 
Associates: 
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Rice: Tasty, Tanrery, NUTRITIOUS 
SHRIMP JAMBALAYA A LA LOUISIANE 


Make roux of 1 tablespoon fat, 1 table- 
Spoon flour, Then add one-half cup chopped 
onlon and let cook in the roux until the 
Onions are withered! Then add 1 clove garlio 
minced fine, 1 cup canned tomatoes, one- 
half cup water, 1 green pepper chopped fine, 
One-half teaspoon salt, more if desired, one- 
fourth teaspoon red pepper, one-fourth tea- 
Spon thyme, 1 tablespoon Worchestershire 
sauce. 

Let these Ingredients come to a boil for 
5 mtiites. Then add 3 cups of cooked rice, 
2 cups cooked peeled shrimp. Stir slowly 
for 10 minutes on a low fire. Pour into a 
buttered casserole. Sprinkle over the top 
One-half cup grated cheese and 2 tablespoons 
þarsley, Place in oven at 350 degrees for 
15 minutes. Serve hot. 


RICE AND CRABMEAT CASSEROLE 


One-half cup butter or margarine, one-half 
Cup flour, 2 cups milk, 1 cup crabmeat, 1 cup 
Couked rice, 4 hard cooked eggs, chopped, 
©ne-fourth cup finely chopped onion, one- 
halt cup finely chopped parsley, 1 teaspoon 
Salt, one-half teaspon pepper, one-fourth 
Cup bread or cracker crumbs. 

Melt butter or margarine in a saucepan, 
Add the flour and blend thoroughly. Gradu- 
ally add the milk and continue stirring until 
the mixture thickens. Add the crabmeat, 
Tice, eggs, onions, parsley, salt, and pepper 
to this sauce, Mix thoroughly. Place in a 
Breased casserole. Cover with the crumbs. 
Bake in a 350 degree F. oven for 30 minutes, 

This. receipt makes seven generous sery- 
ings. 

RICE PUDDING WITH PINEAPPLE-CRANBERRY 

SAUCE 


Two cups cooked rice, 2 cups milk, 2 eggs, 
Slightly beaten, 1 tablespoon cane sugar, one- 
half teaspoon yanilla, 1 cup pineapple juice, 
1 cup can sugar, 2 cups fresh cranberries. 

Combine rice, milk, eggs, sugar, and vanilla 
in u 1-quart casserole. Place the casserole in 
& shallow pan in hot water. Bake in a 350- 
degree F. oven for about 1 hour or until a 
Silver knife comes out clean when it is in- 
Berted into the center of the custard. Chill 
the custard. Cook pineapple Juice and sugar 
together for 5 minutes. Add the cranberries. 
Cook 5 minutes longer. To serve: top with 
the sauce which may be either hot or cold 
When served over the custard. 

This recipe makes six servings, 


STEAMED RICE 


One cup rice, 2 cups water, 1 teaspoon salt. 

Wash rice thoroughly in several waters. 
Drain. Add rice to cold salted water and 
bring toa boil, Reduce flame to simmer and 
Cook for 20 minutes or until grains are soft 
but firm. Do not stir. To prevent sticking 
to pan, lift from time to time with a fork, 


DATE AND NUT RICE PUDDING WITH HARD SAUCE 


Two cups cooked rice, 2 whole eggs, 1 cup 
Chopped dates, one-half cup chopped pecans, 
One-half cup sugar, 2 cups milk, one-quar- 
ter teaspoon nutmeg, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 2 
tablespoons melted butter, pinch of salt. 

Combine and beat well the milk, eggs, 
butter, sugar, vanilla, nutmeg and salt, 
Mix in cooked rice, dates and nuts. Pour 
into a buttered mold or casserole and set in 
A pan of hot water and bake in a moderate 
Oven at 350 degrees for 1 hour. Remove 
fram the mold and serve warm with the fol- 
lowing hard sauce: Beat until soft 5 table- 
Spoons butter, then add 1 cup of confection- 
des sugar. Cream until smooth and add 1 

“aspoon vanilla, one-quarter teaspoon nut- 
mag and 1 egg yolk. Cream all of this well 
aud chill. Serve on warm pudding. 

CREOLE CHICKEN STEW 

Four tablespoons olive ofl, 2 onions diced, 

Cup tomato pulp, one-third cup pimientos 
finely chopped, 1 button garlic, finely 
chopped, one-half fried chicken (disjointed), 
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one-half cup peas, one-half pound uncooked 
rice, 1 cup canned corn, dry pack, I teaspoon 
saffron, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 cups good stock, 
one-third teaspoon cayenne pepper, I table- 
spoon finely chopped parsley. 

Cook onions and garlic in oil, add toma- 
toes, corn, peas and seasonings, Lightly 
brown chicken in fat, then Add to other in- 
gredients. Cook in covered iron vessel or 
bake in casserole 1 and one-half hours in 
moderate oven, adding more liquid if neces- 
sary, 


The Record Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW vonn 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr: Speaker, under 
permission of the House, I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp two editorials 
which were published in the Daily Times 
of Mamaroneck, N. Y., on May 19, 1954, 
one titled “The Record Speaks,” and the 
other headed “United on Segregation, 
Too“: 


Tre Record Srraxs 


There is a growing criticism within Dem- 
ocratic ranks of the foreign policy of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. That, we assume, is to 
be expected on the eve of what promises to 
be the most bitterly contested congressional 
election in years. We had hoped that the 
bipartisan support pledged in this fleld of 
foreign relations would be continued, How- 
ever, we must accept things as they are. 

For those who are captious or critical of 
the President's program, we suggest that it 
is the result which counts and not the 
means whereby that result is achieved. 

To become specific, whatever forebodings 
we may have, whatever alarms we may feel, 
we are still out of shooting wars and under 
the President we achieved a difficult peace. 

By contrast, remember the half-century 
record of the opposition party which now 
criticizes the President: 

World War I, Woodrow Wilson. 

World War II. F. D. Roosevelt. 

Korean war, Harry S. Truman. 

If we have the choice, we will take, every 
time, the policy of Dwight D. Eisenhower 
which has kent us out of war in preference 
to the policies of the opposition which have 
written in blood the record above. 


UNTTED- ON SEGREGATION, Too 


The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States on Monday, banning racial 
segregation in our public schools, should not 
excite any great surprise. It was as in- 
evitable as our progress in other fields of 
human endeavor and human brotherhood. 

That evon the bitter-end proponents of 
segregation expected the Court decision is 
apparent in the steps taken in advance in 
such States as Georgia and South Carolina, 
There is no need, then, to make a Hollywood 
production out of the matter. There will 
be, we confidently predict, no mass riots, 
no bloody conflicts, no heads rolling in the 
streets. 

Instead, after a period of readjustment 
which will be shortened if calmness and 
judicial temperament predominate on both 
sides, we shall have 17 States of the Union 
following the same path toward racial equal- 
ity of opportunity which 31 other States 
took years ago. We shall then be United“ 
States again-on a fundamental issue which 
for too long divided usa, 
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In this connection, we might note paren- 
thetically that if the event possesses political 
implications, this unequivocal recognition 


`of the equal rights of a minority came under 


an administration which had pledged itself 
to work toward this end. Previous adminis- 
trations had done the same. But under 
President Eisenhower the promissory note 
was cashed. Where under F, D. Roosevelt 
and Harry S. Truman there had been lip 
service, under Dwight D. Eisenhower there 
was performance. 

We suggest that tolerance and patience 
are the virtues most needed at this time. 
Immediate resentment which has flared up 
in a few sections of the Deep South was to 
be anticipated. But we do not believe that 
the angry voices of a few political spokes- 
men represent the true sentiments of that 
section, There will not be a second seces- 
sion, 3 

The South will, we are sure, accept the 
inevitable, perhaps grudgingly here and 
there, probably not graciously anywhere. 
But, nevertheless, we expect in all certainty 
eventual compliance with the implementa- 
tion terms of the decision which are to be 
taken up by the Court in the fall. That 
patience will be required is Indicated by the 
fact that this decision itself came only after 
3 years upon rulings by lower Federal courts 
handed down in 1951. We must not expect 
a miraculous readjustment overnight, 

We believe, therefore, that the question 
now before the Nation is not: “Wil the Court 
decision be obeyed?" but rather: “How best 
may the Court decision be put in effect?" 
That issue, coming again before the Court 
in October, should engage the serious con- 
sideration of all patriotic citizens and officers 
of the Government. 

There are involved important questions of 
socilalogy, of economics, of ingrained habit 
approaching the weight of traditien. There 
are physical properties to be considered, the 
existing and the needed school plants; there 
are the teachers to be thought of, those of 
both races, whose employment must be 
guarded; and most of all, there is the ques- 
tion of what is going to be in the best inter- 
ests of both white and Negro schoolchildren 
in a trying period of readjustment for both, 

Only through united effort, through calm, 
dispassionate study, can these serious prob- 
lems be satisfactorily solved. 

The best brains and the kindest hearts on 
both sides of Mason and Dixon's line must 
be enlisted in the effort. 


George Washington’s Counsel to His 
Countrymen Warns of Danger in House 
Joint Resolution 527 and House Joint 
Resolution 528 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
my statement to the House Judiciary 
Subcommittee holding public hearings 
on House Joint Resolution 527 and 
House Joint Resolution 528, as follows: 
Testimony or Hon. Banrarr O'HARA, OF 

ILLINOIS, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE 

JUDICIARY, SUBCOMMITTEE No. 1 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am Barrarr O'Hara, representing 
the Second Congressional District of Illinois. 
I appreciate the opportunity graciously given 
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me to participate as a witness in the public 
hearings of your distinguished committee 
on House Joint Resolution 527 and House 
Joint Resolution 528. 

I have read and studied carefully the 
two resolutions. I have sought to find in 
them some suggestion (1) of something nec- 
essary to be done in the national security 
and the public welfare, (2) of something 
that was not being done under existing laws 
and instrumentalities. and (3) of something 
that properly and more efficaciously could be 
done by vesting despotic power in one man, 
not chosen by the people in a popular elec- 
tion, but an appointee recommended by 
service and servility to a political party. I 
could find no suggestion of anything meet- 
ing these three factors. 

We have strong laws against treason, sab- 
ctage, espionage, criminal, subversive acts. 
We have the FBI, of which we all are proud, 
and other policing bodies to expose, to run 
down and to arrest those in violation. We 
have a system of good courts to accord to 
all accused of crime a fair and impartial 
trial and to mete punishment to the guilty. 
Moreover we have an alert citizenry, and 
this includes the responsible labor leader- 
ship and labor rank and file of our country. 

No free people travel the road to despotism 
with their eyes open. It is the history of 
other countries of the world, and within our 
times of Germany under Hitler and Italy 
under Mussolini, that the eye-opening has 
come after the end of the road to despotism 
had been reached and liberty was gone. 

What is proposed by these resolutions is 
to give to one man, the creation of a political 
party, the arbitrary power of life or death 
over any labor union, any church, any {fra- 
ternal, business, or civic organization, 

Whether this is something wholesome and 
to be desired in the climate of our American 
democracy, or whether it is the siren song of 
Scylla and Charybdis at the end of the road 
of despotism, I leave for answer to the father 
of his country, George Washington. 

Iam quoting now from Washington's Fare- 
well Address: 

“The alternate dominion of one faction 
over another, sharpened by the spirit of re- 
venge natural to party dissension, which in 
different ages and countries has perpetuated 
the most horrid enormities, is itself a fright- 
ful despotism. But this leads at length to 
a more formal and permanent despotism. 
The disorders and miseries which result 
gradually incline the minds of men to seek 
security and repose in the absolute power 
of an individual; and sooner or later the 
chief of some prevalling faction more able 
or more fortunate than his competitors turns 
this disposition to the purposes of his own 
elevation on the ruins of public liberty. 

“Without looking forward to an extremity 
of this kind (which nevertheless ought not 
to be entirely out of sight), the common and 
continual mischiefs of the spirit of party are 
sufficient to make it the interest and the 
duty of a wise people to discourage and re- 
strain it.” 

What Washington feared might come to 
pass, and against which he warned in the 
strongest language at his command, was the 
gradual development of our democracy into 
a despotism by the concentration of un- 
checked power in the hands of one man, or 
& group of men answerable only to them- 
sclves or to a political party. He was not 
referring to the legitimate functions of a 
political party as an instrumentality through 
which citizens of kindred philosophies and 
intellectual and material interests might act 
In concert in making their voice heard in 
matters of government. It is clearly ap- 
parent that his warning has applicability in 
the present instance. 

Under the guise of serving the national in- 
terest it is proposed to vest in the Attorney 
General an absolute power far and bevond 
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any power that has been given to the Judges 
in our courts. 

In my own State of Illinois, and I think 
elsewhere it is pretty generally the rule, it 
is mandatory on the judge to grant a peti- 
tion for a change of venue when accom- 
panied by an affidavit in proper form that 
afflant has good reason for believing the court 
to be prejudiced. 

Suppose in the case of a labor union or 
any other organization the Attorney General 
actually was prejudiced. His prejudice 
might stem from the participation of such 
organization in a political campaign in op- 
position to the candidacy of the source of 
the Attorney General's appointment. It 
might stem from anticipation of opposition 
in a forthcoming campaign upon which was 
dependent the Attorney General's continued 
tenure of office. Suppose this prejudice were 
not merely a matter of suspicion or of con- 
jecture, but also subject to proof by com- 
petent evidence, or even openly acknowl- 
edged, the Attorney General under these res- 
olutions nevertheless could proceed to pass 
judgment on one against whom he was 
known to hold biased and unfriendly feeling. 

In the administration of American justice 
the accused is assumed innocent until guilt 
is proved beyond a reasonable doubt. He is 
assured of a fair and impartial trial. The 
trial judge must be of mind entirely un- 
biased and without personal interest of any 
nature in the outcome of the trial. Have 
we reached such a stage in our national life 
that we must abandon everything in Ameri- 
can justice so dear and sacred to many gen- 
erations of our people? 

Iam very sure, Mr. Chairman and my col- 
leagues on the committee, that in the pro- 
posal of these resolutions there does exist 
the danger which George Washington fore- 
saw many long years ago and against which 
he did all in his power to warn us. 

In the 165 years since the establishment 
of the office we have had 60 Attorneys Gen- 
eral. We have had good and outstanding 
Attorneys General, some who were thought 
by some to have been questionable, some 
who were indifferent. At the best and at 
the worst it has been an office predominantly 
political in its character. 

When the so-called wiretapping bill was 
before the House I said in my remarks: 

“Does any Member of this body desire to 
place within the jurisdiction of this essen- 
tially political office the power to say who 
ehall be permitted to talk in privacy with 
his own wife and his own children over a 
telephone line for which he has contracted 
and for which he pays?” 

The House in its wisdom refused to give 
to the Office of the Attorney General such 
arbitrary and unchecked power. The atti- 
tude of the American people supportive of 
the position of the House was reflected in 
editorials in the newspapers of the United 
States from coast to coast. 

Now it Is proposed to give to this essen- 
tially political office the power of life and 
death over every labor union, every church, 
every fraternal organization. It is a grab 
for political power, bypassing our courts and 
our time-honored customs, that in its bold- 
ness stands without precedence in our na- 
tional history. 

The passage of these resolutions would be 
the establishment of a precedent which, 
again quoting the words of Washington, 
“must always greatly overbalance in per- 
manent evil any partial or transient benefit 
which the use can at any time yield.“ 

As to the proposition here presented of 
one man, entrenched in a political office by 
virtue of his service in active politics, being 
vested with such large and despotic powers, 
George Washington's counsel in opposition 
is as crystal clear as the ringing of a bell. 
Against such a proposition he would say, 
as in his famous farewell address: 
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“A Just estimate of that love of power 
and proneness to abuse it which predomi- 
nates In the human heart is suficient to 
satisfy us of the truth of this position.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have profound respect for 
the great Judiciary Committee of the House, 
composed as it is of members whose eminence 
on the bench and at the bar before their 
election to this body was long established 
and recognized. I appreciate sincerely the 
courtesy and the honor you have shown me 
by listening to my remarks. I feel so deeply 
on the subject we are discussing because it 
scems to me to strike at the very spirit 
and purpose of our Government. I hope that 
the committee in its wisdom will render 
another great service to our democracy by 
turning thumbs down on a proposal to place 
above the law the power of one man, how- 
ever wise and well motivated that man 
might be. 


An Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, while 
attending the hearings of the Commit- 
tee Investigating Communists Aggres- 
sion in Europe, I had an opportunity to 
visit Geneva, Switzerland, and meet 
some of the participants in the recent In- 
ternational Conference. I also attended 
a day's hearings of the International 
Labor Organization Convention at 
Geneva. I had the opportunity to meet 
one of the delegates to the ILO Conven- 
tion and learn something about the posi- 
1 of India and our international prob- 
ems. 

The following editorial by H. R. Sny- 
der, of the Gary Post-Tribune, sets out 
some facts and recommendations that 
are very practicable pertaining to our 
relations with India: 

AN OPPORTUNITY 


In connection with the foreign-aid pro- 
gram, there has been some disposition in 
Congress to penalize India because its Prime 
Minister, Pandit Nehru, declines to take a 
stand toward communism which closely 
matches the American view. 

We have no patience with Nehru's atti- 
tude, but any sort of punitive action on our 
part would be more than shortsighted. 

India’s teeming millions are a rich breed- 
ing ground for communism. The country’s 
intellectual leaders have put a sharp watch 
on neighboring Red China to obserre how 
its radical communizing experiments work 
out. 

We and our western friends have a golden 
opportunity to win India permanently for 
democracy—and perhaps ultimately for the 
West—if we can demonstrate the supericrity 
of our way of Ute over that offered by the 
Communists. 

The way to do this is not to tell Indians 
what they must think, but to show them 
how democracy and a froe economy can work 
to thelr advantage. 

That is the purpose of the point 4 pro- 
gram with its assistance to agriculture, to 
community development, to health and san- 
itation and the like. That program deserves 
in Congress the support President Eisen- 
hower and FOA Chief Harold Stassen are 
now asking for it. 


1954 
The Harrison Amendment, H. R. 9680 
SPEECH 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9680) to provide 
for continued price support for agricultural 
Products; to augment the marketing and 
disposal of such products; to provide for 
greater stability in the products of agricul- 
ture; and for other purposes. 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would be less than honest with the Com- 
mittee if I did not state that I am in no 
sense an expert on farm legislation, but 
I do claim some knowledge of and train- 
ing in the field of logic. I have listened 
with a great deal of attention to the de- 
bate yesterday and today and must say 
that logic has played little or no part 
in much that has been said. Those who 
are in favor of rigid price supports point 
out that there is unemployment in the 
agriculture equipment manufacturing 
industry, that the farmers economically 
are not in good condition, and yet they 
Propose to continue the price-support 
Program which has produced these eco- 
Nomic difficulties. One would think 
that those advocating the continuance 
of 90 percent of parity price support 
Were advocating a new program to cure 
ills which had been created by some 
different program. 

As for myself, I can come to no other 

conclusion than that those supporting 
the present program are blindly doing 
80 because of some belief that it has 
Political value but knowing full well that 
the 90-percent-parity-price-support pro- 
gram had its inception as a war measure 
and has now long outlived its useful- 
ness. 
The charge has been made by many of 
those on my right that the fiexible-price- 
Support program is one which flexes the 
Prices and fleeces the farmer. If that 
now be true, then they must assume re- 
Sponsibility for originating the plan. 

In support of this conclusion I would 
like to quote an editorial from the New 
York Times of Saturday, July 19, 1952, 
and may I call attention to the fact that 
the New York Times is a Democratic 
Paper: 


Democratic Farm Poricy 


If there had been any question as to what 
the fashion was to be in farm policy at the 
1952 Democratic convention it would seem 
to have been removed by the President yes- 

y. For yesterday Mr. Truman gave his 
approval to legislation embracing the newest 
from the sketchbook of his Secretary 

Of Agriculture, a design which, as the fashion 
Writers would say, features high and rigid 
Supports—90 percent of parity for basic farm 


Hitherto, administration policy has con- 
Sistently repudiated rigid price supports as 
Completely unsound economically—which, it 
Might be added, makes that conclusion 
Virtually unanimous. 

“The Government's long-range program to 
Support farm incomes at a reasonable level,” 
Said the President's Economic Report to Con- 
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gress in January 1947, “must be kept 
flexible è o” 

Again in 1948 Mr. Truman told Congress: 
“I emphasize the need for keeping support 
levels flexible.” 

In January 1949, the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers, in its annual report to 
the Chief Executive, was even more em- 
phatic on this point, declaring: 

“Rigid systems of support * * can only 
lead to rigid systems for restricting output 
that violate our tenets of economic freedom.” 

Just by way of rounding out the record, 
here is what the Democratic Party platform 
said in 1948: “We pledge our efforts to main- 


tain continued farm prosperity. * * Spe- 


cifically we favor a permanent system of 
flexible price supports for agricultural 
products.” 

The idea of a 90 percent rigid level of sup- 
port was introduced as a wartime measure, 
and was to have been terminated automati- 
cally 2 years after hostilities were over. Con- 
gress has succeeded in extending the postwar 
transition period from year to year, however, 
and now the President, despite the adminis- 
tration's public record on the issue, has given 
his blessing to legislation which would ex- 
tend rigid wartime supports through 1952. 
The provision, he now finds, is “a valuable 
addition to our agricultural legislation, 
which has been so important in maintaining 
a strong and stable farm economy.” 

This approbation by the President of the 
notoriously unsound device of rigid controls 
contrasts strikingly with the things he had 
to say about it only 2 years ago. In April 
1950, in a memorandum to Congress, Mr. 
Truman said of it: 

It is costly, and it piles up unmanageable 
surpluses at the same time that it maintains 
artificially high prices for agricultural 
products.” 

No one could have stated the case against 
rigid price support more simply and with 
greater economy of words. Unfortunately it 
is necessary to add that no one could have 
stated it for a poorer reason. For, unhappily, 
Mr. Truman's arguments against the high 
price-support policy which he now professes 
to regard with such admiration was not a 
preface to a plea for flexible support but to 
a plea for a device that would have been not 
only more costly but even more insidious. 
We refer to the Brannan plan. Now that the 
country has refused to have anything to do 
with the latter, Mr. Truman apparently is 
prepared to settle for the next worst thing, 


Realities Join United States and Britain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
many grievances against Great Britain. 
We do not like her trade with or her 
recognition of Red China. Nor do we 
relish the emphasis upon business as 
usual which seems to dominate the 
thinking of British statesmen. There 
seems to be an attitude of tolerance of 
hostile ideologies which makes John Bull 
an appeaser in many American eyes and 
does nothing to promote English prestige 
here in America. 

Yet, despite our differences of view- 
point, the recent meeting of Churchill 
and Eisenhower points up the common 
bonds which unite the interests of Brit- 
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ain and the United States. In the last 
analysis, neither of our countries can 
flourish in a world of dissension and 
conflict. We both want peace, where 
the Communist nations seek war. We 
can, together, muster tremendous mili- 
tary strength on the seas and in the air. 

The Eisenhower-Churchill statement 
looks for ultimate general and drastic 
disarmament, including the use of 
atomic weapons, pledges our agreement 
not to recognize any unwilling subordi- 
nation of sovereign states now held in 
bondage, and agrees to joint efforts to 
forward self-government for countries 
whose people desire such independence. 

Whatever is to come of this statement 
of principles will be determined in large 
measure by events, but we must not lose 
sight of the fact, that whether we like 
it or not, American and British interests 
in the long run are basically compatible. 


Nothing but Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ~ 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I include an editorial 
from the Shreveport Journal of June 30, 
1954 entitled “Nothing but Money.” 
This is an excellent editorial; and I, 
therefore, am placing it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

NorHINe Bur MONEY 


There are many aspects of this Nation's 
postwar housing program which puzzle and 
perturb us. 

For instance, as we understand it, the 
Government, in order to encourage new 
home construction, exempts owners of older 
homes from payment of income taxes on any 
profits they might make through the sale of 
the older houses, provided that proceeds 
from the sales of the older homes are in- 
vested in new homes within a specified time. 
In other words, a home owner may sell his 
home at a profit of eight, ten, or twelve thou- 
sand dollars above its original purchase price, 
and, if he reinvests in a new home costing as 
much or more as he received for the old, he 
can forget about the tax on his profits. Nor- 
mally, he would be expected to pay taxes of 
from 62,000 to $4,000 or more on an income 
of eight to twelve thousand dollars—this 
much even if he had no other income, 


Actual profit on the sale of an older home 
could well entail an amount greater than 
just the excess above the original purchase 
price. The real, total profit could be figured 
with greater accuracy by taking into account 
the amount of rent, if any, saved by the 
homeowner. 


While this plan of encouraging new-home 
construction may seem commendable, why 
are its benefits extended solely to people who 
already own homes? If the Government can 
forgive a homeowner several thousand dol- 
lars in Income taxes simply because he is 
buying a new home, then why shouldn't an 
individual who has fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand dollars in hard-earned and hard-saved 
cash be given a rebate of income taxes on as 
much of his savings as he will invest In a new 
residence? 
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After all, the citizen who has nothing but 
money needs a home more than does a citi- 
zen who already has one home, but wants 
another one. On top of this, any time any 
citizen is excused payment of taxes on any 
portion of his income, the taxes on the in- 
comes of other citizens necessarly are in- 
creased. It is incongruous, but true, that 
nonhomeowners who are striving to own 
residences are paying increased taxes in order 
to make it easier for established home- 
owners to sell their residences at a tax- 
exempt profit and move into more sump- 
tuous domiciles, 

The nonhomeowner, of course, might be 
entirely a victim of circumstances. Had he 
not spent several years overseas in the early 
forties—trisking his life to save the homes of 
other citizens in the United States—he might 
by this time have become a homeowner him- 
self, 

One veteran who, rather than go into debt 
for 20 or 30 years, has shunned the Govern- 
ment’s easy-credit lure, told us recently he 
has accumulated several thousand dollars by 
working and saving steadily for the past 6 
years and that he would like to make a sub- 
stantial downpayment on a home. He doesn't 
think the Government owes him anything. 
and he doesn't want the Government to give 
him anything, either—not even easy credit. 
Logically, he doesn't think the Government 
owes anybody else anything, either, and he's 
a little tired of seeing homes he would like 
to buy being snapped up by other citizens 
who are excused taxes on portions of their 
incomes. To him, income is income, and 
all of it should be taxed. Otherwise, he 
feels, he should be given a rebate of income 
taxes on the downpayment for his home. 

We think this veteran has a point. And, 
of course, any nonveteran in his position 
would have a point, too. 


Scandals of Fair Deal Era Are Still 
With Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, when a 
change takes place in our national ad- 
ministration, it gives the out's“ a 
chance to look over the picture, check 
the books, and find out what has been 
going on. Plenty has. 

The conviction of our former Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue on charges of 
cheating Uncle Sam of more than 
$90,000 in taxes from 1940 to 1950, gives 
us some idea of shenanigans in high 
places. The gentleman in question 
served as our United States Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue from 1944 
to 1947 and had formerly been the col- 
lector in charge of the Brooklyn-Long 
Island area. 

At the same time, we have discovered 
that the man who was formerly the top 
officer of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration had been arrested eight times 
for such offenses as embezzlement, lar- 
ceny, bad checks, and disorderly con- 
duct. The FBI submitted a report on 
the whole record to the Civil Service 
Commission in 1941, but the file is miss- 
ing. Other charges indicate that the 
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FHA was party to a regular stunt in 
which builders received sums far in ex- 
cess of actual costs of construction and 
kept these amounts as “windfall profits.” 
Tenants in these structures paid rents 
based upon the total amounts, of course. 

When some historian writes the his- 
tory of the 1930’s and 1940's he is going 
to have plenty of material for a real life 
“who done it.” 


British Leaders Making It Increasingly 
Difficult for American Friends to Sup- 
port Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following: 

TALKS OFFERED OPPORTUNITY To Ser BRITAIN 
STRAIGHT 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

Certainly it can be said that Britain did 
its best to make the Anglo-American week- 
end conference a failure. The chief instru- 
ment was Mr. Eden's last Wednesday speech 
to the House of Commons. 

Labeled by him an “account of the Ge- 
neva Conference,” this speech was actually 
three things—an ultimatum to the United 
States concerning southeast Asia, a menda- 
cious account of Britain's broken promises 
to the United States, and an attempt to 
force the Secretary of State out of office. 


SPEECH UNIQUE 


Between allies, this speech was unique in 
diplomatic history. Over the postwar years 
the United States has by gifts and loans 
made it possible for Britain to exist as any- 
thing but third-rate power. It has continu- 
ally defended shaky British positions in 
countries like Egypt and Iran and it has 
consistently been let down by Britain in the 
Far East. 

Now this British Government—as bent on 
appeasement as the Conservative Chamber- 
lain Government of 1938—wants the United 
States to sign a mutual agreement with the 
Communists in Asia guaranteeing the fron- 
tiers of their stolen territories, as the price 
of “united action” in defending what re- 
mains of free Asia. 

Mr. Eden repeated his previous lie about 
Britain's April promise to discuss “united 
action” with the United States, not at some 
remote future date, but right away. Church- 
ill himself worked on the communique in 
the presence of United States representa- 
tives. The truth is, when India objected, 
mighty Britain once more supinely bowed 
to Nehru. 

GUNNING FOR DULLES 

Finally, by his nauseating praise of Vyache- 
slav Molotov (coupled with a kind word for 
Under Secretary Bedell Smith and no men- 
tion of Secretary Dulles), Mr. Eden was 
cleafly gunning for the Secretary of State by 
showing how little Britain thinks of him, 

All in all, an astonishing performance, 
Many in Washington felt that upon reading 
the text of Mr. Eden's speech, President 
Eisenhower should have telephoned Prime 
Minister Churchill and told him he would 
be unwelcome in Washington. 
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Yet, on the whole, it was perhaps better 
to let the British come over for some “plain 
speaking” and let them have it right from 
the shoulder. For by all odds the American 
people are tired of one-way association with 
an ally upon whom they can rely only to 
defend that ally’s interests—and never their 
own, 

Yet regardiess of the outcome of these 
talks, the question remains just why the 
British Government dared to treat its ally 
and benefactor in this contemptuous manner, 

BRITISH LINE 


The answer, in my Judgment, can be found 
in two facts. First, in Asia ever since 1945, 
the United States has followed a British line. 
The British saw the triumph of communism 
in China with equanimity. The British 
wanted the Korean war called off without 
victory, and got that. The British now-want 
Indochina divided (even if presumably to 
be lost later) and are in process of getting 
this. 

Why should they now not demand a re- 
ciprocal guaranty” of Communist grabs in 
Asia simply by making such a United States 
guaranty the price of their precious sup- 
port? 

For Britain has in the United States the 
strongest, most effective international lobby 
ever seen. Beside it, the so-called China 
lobby is peanuts. 

Ever since 1945, any American in author- 
ity who has proposed a policy displeasing 
to Britain has been attacked at home by 
other Americans, vilified and eventually 
overridden. The recent attacks upon Ad- 
miral Radford, Chief of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, were just a prelude to today’s effort to 
“get Dulles.” 

SEIZE OPPORTUNITY 


Must we Americans stand for this? Nat- 
urally not. This British visit has been—I 
repeat—a marvelous opportunity to tell our 
British ally where to get off. For though a 
rupture of the alllance with Britain would 
hurt us, it would leave Britain at the mercy 
of the U. 8. S. R. 

The United States has 2 or 3 alternatives 
to submission to London. Britain's only 
alternative to alllance with the United States 
is submission to Moscow. 


H. R. 9680: Who Gets It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OY NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 28, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
consumer pays well for his food. 

The individual farmer, the independ- 
ent grocer, or food store owner does not 
become a millionaire. Yet, there is a 
wide spread between the cost, f. o. b. the 
farm, and the trip down the alimentary 
canal. 

When the farmer receives $1.50 for his 
wheat, the price of bread to the con- 
sumer remains the same as if he were 
receiving $2.15. 

When the cattle raiser receives 18 
cents a pound, steak remains the same 
as if he were getting 30 cents a pound. 

The farmer does not get it. The stock 
raiser does not get it. The grocer does 
not get it. The consumer pays it. Who 
gets it? 
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Hoover Commission Opposes Maximum 
Efficiency for TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Hoover 
Commission task force is conducting 
hearings with regard to the TVA, and the 
chairman of that task force has made a 
statement indicating he had no reason to 
feel the Commission should support the 
President’s preelection campaign prom- 
ises to operate the TVA at maximum 
efficiency. 

This statement by Admiral Morecll is 
merely in line with other pledges and 
promises that have not been carried out 
with respect to TVA. 

In this connection, I desire to have 
included in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the following editorial from the June 4, 
1954, issue of the Nashville Tennessean 
entitled “The Admiral's Merely in Step.” 

In this connection, also, Mr. Speaker, 
I include in the Recorp a well-written 
article by Mr. Thomas L. Stokes, syndi- 
cated columnist, which appeared in a 
recent issue of the Washington Star, 
entitled “Agents of Private Utilities 
Would Destroy TVA.” 

The editorials are as follows: 

[From the Nashville Tennessean of 
June 4, 1954] 
THE ADMIRAL'S MERELY IN STEP 

Adm. Ben Moreell went to unnecessary 
lengths trying to explain why the Hoover 
Commission task force he heads has “no rea- 
son to feel we must support” President Eisen- 
hower's preelection pep to keep TVA at 

“maximum efficiency.” 

As the erstwhile seaman labored the point 
during the group's hearings at Chattanooga, 
“This task force * is an agency of the 
legislative branch of the Government, and 
we are not under the jurisdiction of the 
executive branch.” 

Theoretically speaking, that is correct. In 
Actual fact, however, the new Hoover Com- 
mission cannot be so neatly severed from the 
executive branch, After all, its Chairman, 
lormer President Hoover, was named to the 
body by President Eisenhower, and it is this 
former Republican Chief Executive who has 
tet the tone for the whole study. 

But there is no more need to challenge 
this point than there was for Admiral Moreell 
to raise it in the first place. 

It would have been far simpler and far 
More realistic if he had just been frank 
enough to say that his group certainly felt 
no compulsion to take Mr. Eisenhower's 
Campaign pledges on TVA into account when 
the President himself had so freely repudi- 
ated them. 

“Maximum efficiency” was a promise that 
seemed to come easily enough to the Repub- 
can candidate when he was seeking votes 
in the TVA area, But it has long since been 
Telegated to the category of empty campaign 
oratory by the President, who in the inter- 
Vening months has attacked the Authority 
as socialistic, denied it adequate funds to 
expand its production facilities, and deprived 
it of the services of an experienced and 
dedicated chairman. 

In backing away from any responsibility 
for the President's promises of yesterday, 
therefore, Admiral Moreell was but following 
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the example of the author of those promises. 
And regardless of who the task force professes 
to be answerable to, the effect is the same, 


[From the Washington Star] 
AGENTS oF Private Urinirres Womo DESTROY 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

WASHINGTON.—A ghost sits figuratively at 
the side of President Eisenhower as he pon- 
ders selection of a successor to Gordon Clapp, 
who retired as TVA Chairman recently after 
30 years of service in that agency. 

The ghost is the late Senator George W. 
Norris, of Nebraska, who had more part than 
anyone in the creation by Congress of that 
great hydroelectric, conservation, and re- 
source-development project in the Tennessee 
Valley—a project that has done so much for 
Tennessee and neighboring States. So much, 
too, for the people of the whole Nation as a 
yardstick in production of cheap power that 
has forced down utility rates and spread 
electricity widely. It also has become a 
model, now followed elsewhere in our country 
and abroad, for utilization of water resources 
for the benefit of all the people. 

CITING THE TVA ACT 

We may imagine the late Senator calling 
the President's attention to certain sections 
of the TVA Act of May 18, 1933, which were 
inserted at the Nebraskan's suggestion. He 
looked far ahead, knowing the devious means 
by which the TVA might be weakened or de- 
stroyed in future years. One means might 
be through a chairman who might destroy 
the great project from the inside. The Chair- 
man, who is designated by the President, is 
one of three board members. So Senator 
Norris took care of that in section 2 (H), 
which reads: 

“All members of the board shall be persons 
who profess a belief in the feasibility and 
wisdom of this act.” 

In short, the Chairman must be for it, 
and not give mere lip service. 

Section 6 of the act says: 

“In the appointment of officials and the 
selection of employees in said corporation, 
and in the promotion of any such employees 
or officials, no political test for qualification 
shall be permitted or giyen consideration, 
but all such appointments and promotions 
shall be given and made on the basis of 
merit and efficiency.” 

The chairmanship, then, cannot be a po- 
litical plum, 


THE FIELD IS NARROWED 


With these restrictions, the field is nar- 
rowed for the President—which explains the 
delay in filling this most important post. 
How closely he is watched, the President 
learned a few days ago. At a news confer- 
ence, in listing qualifications he is seeking 
in a chairman, he included a philosophical 
approach to TVA that agrees with his own. 
Immediately, from the Tennessee Valley area 
and from the Senate, he was reminded of the 
requirement in the law that the chairman 
must belleve in TVA. The Tennessee Valley 
has been skeptical about the President's 
views and beliefs since he classified TVA as 
an example of “creeping socialism.” 

In other agencies, including the Federal 
Housing Administration and important reg- 
ulatory commissions, chairmen have been 
installed who had demonstrated by their 
past records that they were not entirely in 
sympathy with the aims of those agencies. 
But there was no law, as In the case of TVA, 
to prevent their appointment, 

HE CANNOT ACQUIESCE 

In following the law as regards TVA, which 
the President naturally is expected to do, he 
cannot acquiesce in the wishes of private 
power Interests. They would like to “pack” 
TVA by appointment of # chairman who 
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would be amenable to their purpose of slow- 
ing TVA development and expansion, Thus 
they would hope eventually to kill it off and 
take it over themselves. 

But, while checkmated in the chairman- 
ship if the President follows the law, the 
utilities are busy along many fronts in their 
campaign to weaken and, if possible, destroy 
George Norris’ great dream. The campaign 
is highly financed. For example, the Na- 
tional Association of Electric Companies, the 
lobby for the electric utilities, reported ex- 
penditures last year of $547,789. Its director 
here, Purcell Smith, proudly includes reduc- 
tions of TVA appropriations in the last ses- 
sion of Congress among his achievements, 

Cutting appropriations is part of the utili- 
ties’ pattern for devitalizing TVA. Thus 
they can stop.the construction of additional 
facilities, chiefly steam plants, that are so 
sorely needed to meet the constantly grow- 
ing power needs in the Tennessee Valley 
area—not only for the Government and its 
atomic-energy installations, but also for the 
people and private industries. The utilities 
then would move in to supply the power 
themselves—at higher rates, of course. 
Thus, gradually, they would circumscribe the 
area and nullify TVA as the “yardstick” it 
has been so successfully—in fact, too suc- 
cessfully for the private power interests. 


“Beautiful Upon the Mountains” Is a 
Great Speech by Ralph Keller, of 
Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, just recently I had the great 
privilege and opportunity of listening to 
an outstanding speech given by Ralph 
W. Keller, secretary of the Minnesota 
Editorial Association, Minneapolis, 
Minn, The speech was given at the ban- 
quet, at the Shoreham Hotel here in 
Washington, D. C., on June 22. 

Among the distinguished guests were 
the President of the United States 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, many Senators 
and House Members, and other distin- 
quished Federal officials. Also on hand 
were the hundreds of editors of small 
weeklies and dailies throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. Keller in a way indicted the news- 
paper profession and charged it with 
some failings. However his talk also 
answered any and all critics of the news- 
paper profession in a most able and 
proper manner, 

I think it is one of. the finest speeches 
T have ever heard and the great applause 
given the speaker at the conclusion of his 
speech indicated it was well received by 
the large audience present. In fact, 
President Eisenhower himself referred 
to many points in the speech when he 
followed Mr. Keller with his own out- 
standing and excellent remarks. 

I think Mr. Keller's speech is so out- 
standing that I am inserting it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that it will 
have a wider audience. The speech was 
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entitled “Beautiful Upon the Moun- 
tains,” and it follows: 

In a broadcast message not many weeks 
ago the President of the United States said, 
“In this country public opinion is the most 
powerful of all forces.” 

The most powerful physical force known to 
man is nuclear reaction. This force is equally 
capable of good or ill, depending, of course, 
upon the intent of its users, Even so with 
the force of public opinion, Enlightened, 
informed, it is a powerful force for good. 
Uninformed or misinformed public opinion 
can be an equal force for evil—the destruc- 
tive, devastating force that marches across 
too many pages of history—a frightful force 
that many of us here have seen thrice loosed 
upon a hapless world. 

Only a few days ago the President, in an- 
other broadcast, commended the anniversary 
theme of a great American university: “Man's 
right to knowledge and the free use thereof.” 

It is to this universal right to knowledge— 
the essential need for and value of an in- 
formed, enlightened public opinion—that I 
would for a few minutes direct your thinking. 
First by talking “shop” with my esteemed 
newspaper colleagues, then by talking “tur- 
key” to our distinguished friends in Gov- 
ernment. > 

On this same Columbia occasion the Presl- 
dent praised the steadfast adherence of one 
of his illustrious predecessors, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, to two fundamental principles of free- 
dom: the need for newspapers to disseminate 
information, and faith in the assurance of 
the gentle Galilean that “Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
It might be noted in passing that neither 
Congressmen nor editors are given any pri- 
ority on truth: the promise is to an imper- 
sonal and universal “ye.” 

Now how are we to learn the truth? How 
can 160 million far-scattered citizens find 
the truth? How shall we recognize it when 
we do find it? 

Public opinion can be informed only by 
having the facts; we gain enlightenment, 
approach the truth, only by seeing, discuss- 
ing, comparing, evaluating, all of the facets 
of every issue, whether that issue be town- 
ship roads or foreign policy. This process 
involves every one of the cherished freedoms 
enumerated in article 1 of the amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States: 
8 speech, press, assembly, and peti- 

m. 

Full and free discussion involves the right 
to assemble peaceably, to speak freely, and 
to petition constituted authority, mundane 
or divine. There we have four of our sacred 
freedoms in action. But essential to the most 
effective assembly, speech, and prayer, is 
information—the right to know that, rests 
squarely upon and revolves forever about the 
fifth freedom, a free press. 

It is hardly necessary to define to this 
august assemblage a free press, yet, since it 
obviously means many things to many per- 
sons, it may not be amiss to reappralse our 
concepts. 

Free press, first of all, is not a vested right 
of any publisher, or publishers’ organization, 
It is not the privilege of any Individual to 
take pictures in a courtroom, televise con- 
gressional hearings, report mishaps in the 
armed services, probe individuals and depart- 
ments of government. 

Free press is, however, the inherent and 
everlasting right of the people who foot the 
bill to see these courtroom pictures, hear 
these official proceedings, learn what hap- 
pens to our boys in uniform, know what their 
public servants are doing. Nor is free press 
only the right—it is the duty of free citizens 
to be informed about society, commerce, 
and government. 

Free press is yet more. It is the right of 
enfranchised taxpayers to choose the media 
through which we prefer to see and hear 
and learn: to select our own radio and TV 
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channels, buy our favorite newspapers and 
read the books of our choice. 

In these rights and duties of American 
citizens is America’s free press rooted. From 
them arise sacred obligations and sublime 
opportunities to perpetually challenge editors 
and broadcasters and book publishers. 

It follows that those of us who give life 
and substance to the free press are charged 
with a grave and solemn responsibility. Let 
us, then, ladies and gentlemen of the press, 
consider for a moment how we of the fourth 
estate are meeting that responsibility. 

“How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that publisheth peace.” So spake that wise 
and fearless Hebrew shepherd, prophet, 
statesman, Isalah the son of Amoz. I think 
he would have made an influential and in- 
spiring editor, this ancient crusader. Listen 
to some more of Isaiah’s personal paragraphs: 

“Therefore my people are gone into cap- 
tivity, because they have no knowledge. 

“Come now, and let us reason together, 

“I have not spoken in secret. 

“Now go, write it before them in a table, 
and note it in a book. 

“The people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light. 

“Wisdom and knowledge shall be the sta- 
bility of thy times.” 

Ages ago the feet of the sun god were beau- 
tiful upon the mountains bearing warmth, 
health, and cheer. So, too, the fleet-footed 
courier who sped homeward the stirring news 
of faraway victories and discoveries. The 
public bulletin boards of Babylon, Thebes, 
and ancient Rome, the bell-ringing criers of 
medieval towns, were messengers with feet 
ever beautiful upon the mountains to be- 
nighted peoples hungering for information. 

All these traditional bearers of tidings but 
yesterday in the calendar of eternity cul- 
minated in the swiftest, most effective mes- 
senger yet to serve mankind: That modern 
phenomenon, that lusty and prolific de- 
scendant of Johannes Gutenberg, the news- 


paper. 

Practically all of the learned professions 
antedate journalism. Many, I suspect, are 
wealthier. Yet none of them—and I am not 
unmindful of the teacher, the preacher, and 
the lawyer—not one of the professions, pos- 
sibly not all of them together, exceed in in- 
fluence the press. 

Now, my colleagues of the fourth estate, 
dare we be proud of that influence? Is it as 
great as it could be? Is ours as good an in- 
fluence as it should be? Does it reach the 
young and old, the tolerant and the intol- 
erant, the prejudiced and the unprejudiced, 
with fair and impartial impact? Nor am I 
asking only the Star and the Post here in 
Washington, the New York Times, the St. 
Paul Dispatch, the Minneapolis Tribune, 
The question is equally significant to the 
Canyon City Record, the Rock Rapids Re- 
porter, the Woodhaven Leader. The nature 
of newspaper influence concerns not only the 
great national and international media with 
feet upon earth's high and distant moun- 
tains. It is even more vital to those mes- 
sengers who run the local courses, whose feet 
are intimately meaningful upon the hills of 
home. i 

Let us ask ourselves frankly and answer 
honestly, how good is our news coverage? 
Of course we record the storms, the weddings, 
the accidents. But are we telling our read- 
ers about the earnest helpful sermons in 
our local churches, the inspirational talks at 
Lions and Kiwanis meetings, recent additions 
at the library, new trend-marking develop- 
ments in local agricultural and marketing 
practices? Do we permit careless headlines 
to mislead hasty readers? Are we guilty of 
inaccurate leads that give a wrong impres- 
sion of the facts in a story? Do we ever 
permit the advertising columns to interfere 
with complete and accurate news reporting? 

And what about news pictures? Are we 
doing with camera, plate, and imagination 
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what television and facsimile will take away 
from us if we limp along in the comfortable 
rut of tradition and smug self-satisfaction? 
Improved modern techniques impose upon 
the Press the self-same obligation that de- 
volves upon teacher and preacher, doctor and 
architect, to keep abreast of the times in 
their respective fields. Let us not hobble 
our courier with indifference or false econ- 
omy. 

Is the influence of our newspaper helped 
or hindered by our typography? Are our 
typefaces, format, make-up attractive? Is 
our presswork any better than the blurred 
images we sometime ridicule on the infant 
TV? I wonder how long it has been since 
any of us made any specific effort to im- 
prove the physical appearence of our prod- 
uct—and thereby enhance its influence. 

We hear recurring charges of “a one-par- 
ty press.” Yet the only issue on which our 
10,000 weekly and daily newspapers have 
ever been found anywhere near at one is 
neither party politics, farm prices, nor pos- 
tal rates. Our one common objective is 
more advertising! 

So let us look into the influence of our ad- 
vertising columns. Which is our higher aim, 
to sell goods for our advertisers or space in 
our newspaper? To bring plenty to our 
readers, or to our own bank account? Have 
we done all we can, or anything at all, $0 
make our advertisements more neat, read- 
able, appealing? How hard do we work to 
make the messages of our advertisers in- 
teresting, informative, credible? How care- 
fully do we screen the users of our space 
for honesty and reliability? Can our read- 
ers patronize our advertisers with the same 
confident assurance with which they call 
on the family physician, or sit down in their 
church pews Sunday and midweek? 

Nor should we overlook legal advertising: 
public notice, stepchild of greed and waif of 
expediency. We are wont to set legals in the 
smallest halrlined face on the 
make them up like gerrymandered precincts, 
hide them way like Captain Kidd's gold— 
then clamor for more at higher rates. 

How often do we attend or adequately 
cover town, village, utility, school, county, 
welfare mettings, at which taxes are levied 
and public funds expended? Most of us are 
likely addicted to the practice revealed in 
recent Texas and Minnesota surveys, “If they 
won't pay for publishing the minutes, to 
heck with the meeting.” Which is hardly a 
persuasive approach to public officials from 
whom we ask a freer flow of information and 
advertising. 

Newspapers worry quite a bit about help, 
too. Yet the record is pretty clear that we 
treat the human factor about as cavalierly as 
legal notices. I wonder what any one of 
you may have done recently to make any 
member of your staff glad that he works for 
you. What do we do to imbue our employees 
with genuine, sincere, deep-rooted pride in 
their profession? How long since an eager 
school kid walked into your plant, as I did 
into Prank Wilder’s out in western North 
Dakota many years ago, and said with 
reverent awe, “I'd like to be a newspaper- 
man. Can you give me a job?” A long time 
Ii wager. And Tu further wager that you 
blame today’s kids, the times, your contem- 
poraries, perhaps even the Government— 
everything but the real hitch, the unattrac- 
tiveness of your own shop and your own 
product. 

Still measuring the length of our strides 
upon the mountains of public opinion—the 
degree of enlightenment we afford “the peo- 
ple who walk in darkness,” let us take s 
close look at our editorial pages—or at the 
sorry grave of lost leadership where the edi- 
torials ought to be. Are you among the mute 
majority who lack the time, the white space, 
the mental discipline and moral fortitude to 
evolve and pursue an editorial policy? This 
lazy indifference, this cowardly preference 
for the easy unchallenged course, does more 
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to cripple the feet of newspapers upon the 
mountains of influence than all the mali- 
cious missiles our worst critics ever hurled. 
Think what we could do for farm, home, and 
highway safety. Mourn with me over our 
Gereliction in the currently appalling epi- 
demic of parental delinquency and juvenile 
vandalism. 

You-are afraid to be wrong? Then you 
are too timid to run a good newspaper. You 
have an unpopular viewpoint? So have the 
Preachers, but the churches haven't been 
closed. You might win but few issues? 
The object of editorials is not to win argu- 
ments, but to stimulate and perpetuate the 
discussion of which democracy is born and 
on which it is nourished. 

Nor is our influence strengthened by sub- 
mitting to the soul-searing pressure to put 
ever more paid linage before more and still 
more paid subscribers. Too many of us con- 
fuse mere bulk with reader interest, size with 
influence. Quantity is so much easier of 
achievement than quality. 

Now, while our newspaper friends with 
characteristic optimism appraise and approve 
each his own operation, attributing to his 
contemporaries all the shortcomings we've 
noted, let us turn to our guests. Having 
Elimpsed a few of the problems, obligations, 
and aspirations of the free press, let us now 
attempt a quick appraisal of public and of- 
ficial attitudes toward the struggle of the 
Press to stay free, and to fulfill its mission 
to a free people. 

We first encounter the disturbing fact 
that, no matter how perfect our newspapers, 
they cannot always tread the high places 
shod only with good news. 

News is a relative term, rarely absolute 
good or unequivocal bad. That the ther- 
Mometer has gone to 18 would be awfully 
good news after a day or two at 35 below, but 
awfully bad news to a chap with several 
Vines of ripe tomatoes in the backyard. The 
bad news that Uncle Hezekiah has been 
gathered to his fathers is sometimes miti- 
fated by the extent of those possessions 
uncle was unable to take with him. 

No matter how many times we've heard it, 
no report is really news until we have the 
complete, accurate, corroborating printed 
details to read for ourselves and refer back to 
as we wish, which satisfying personal seru- 
tiny, incidentally. is why it seems unlikely 
that radio and TV will supplant the news- 
Paper as a news medium. 


Now what do the newspapers do about all 
is? 


They print it as they find it, the good and 
the bad, the uplifting and the depressing, 
Many things many readers don't like, some 
things the editor himself doesn't like. 

In striving to completely and accurately 
record today’s turbulent passing parade, we 
newspaper people are alarmed at the im- 
Plications of Indochina, Guatemala, Geneva; 
Uneasy at the perpetual threat of the Krem- 
lin; sometimes dubious about the goings-on 
on Capitol Hill. We find ourselves at a loss 
to reconcile public doles with our traditional 
concept of independent enterprise in both 
trade and agriculture. We contemplate in 
mild astonishment a paternal Government 
Punishing with equal severity and enthusi- 
asm, on the one hand violators of the price- 
fixing Fair Trade Act, and, on the other, 
3 of the antiprice-fixing antitrust 

Ws, 

We wonder at the complacent incon- 
Sistencies of Government at all levels con- 
tinually bespeaking newspaper support of 
Countless ‘so-called good causes, while per- 
Sistently withholding all manner of signifi- 
Cant information in every field of public 
activity, from drainage ditches and school 
Salaries to atomic development and interna- 
tional commitments. We marvel at the wry 
militry psychology which insists upon shield- 
ing our people, who in one generation have 
faced the casualty lists of three major wars, 
from the devastating news that some of our 
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boys sometimes fall short of selective service 
physical requirements. 

But what we newspaper people really find 
difficult to accept, and impossible to under- 
stand, are those governmental vagaries which 
confront us, on the one hand, with con- 
stantly climbing costs, and on the other with 
multiplying restrictions on our earning 
power. 

Statute and departmental directive sub- 
ject us to ever-rising wage levels, ever more 
liberal fringe benefits, increasingly difficult 
apprenticeship requirements, and the in- 
flated prices of artificial shortages, while 
steadily mounting mail distribution rates 
help finance our Post Office competition as 
envelope printers and bill peddlers. 

Then these wounds are salted by meddle- 
some governmental units persisting in efforts 
to curtall statutory public notice of all 
kinds—by banks, school districts, welfare 
boards, and most other money-spending 
pubjic agencies. Curtailments which not 
only impair newspaper revenue but impinge 
heavily upon the right of taxpayers to full 
and frequent accounting. 

Finally, the salt is cruelly rubbed in by 
State and Federal lawmakers who insist upon 
laying on advertising the clammy hand of 
regulation. 

The first amendment Js riddled by continu- 
ing efforts to bolster tottering codes of pro- 
fessional ethics, obliterate price tags, and 
placate highly vocal minorities of visionary 
reformers with State and Federal laws re- 
stricting, regulating, and even probibiting 
many forms of advertising. 

Only a few evenings ago the President of 
the United States reminded a radio audience 
that “the founders of the Republic feared 
only misguided efforts to suppress ideas.” 

How many misguided lawmakers would 
suppress the idea of free markets and open 
competition; would abrogate the right of 
free American citizens to use their own God- 
given intelligence, make their own character- 
forming decisions? 

Is the judgment of our people so unsound, 
have public fiscal policies so warped our 
sense of values, that we can't be trusted to 
study and compare price schedules for ocular 
examinations and eye glasses? Has our moral 
fiber grown so flaccid that we mustn't be 
exposed to printed pictures of beverages and 
tobacco products—commercial items legiti- 
mately manufactured under Government li- 
cense, produced and distributed by wage- 
earning tax-paying voting citizens, openly 
displayed in business buildings on public 
thoroughfares, and subjected to enormous 
taxes in support of our schools, hospitals, 
and public works? 1 

This protective zeal would even deny us 
the privilege of judging for ourselves the 
validity of interest rates promised by tax- 
paying financial institutions duly licensed 
and regularly examined by that same Govern- 
ment which we presumably blind and impo- 
tent voters create and maintain. 

These rampant regulators would rob num- 
berless honest business men and women of 
the humble right to cry their wares in the 
open market places of the Nation. Continu- 
ing efforts to legislate professional monopo- 
lies and give statutory protection to secret 
price cartels seem, to us who work under 
constant antimonopoly surveillance and in 
the midst of the open display of competitive 
prices, strangely incompatible with our anti- 
trust laws and the principles of free compe- 
tition on which our mighty economy is based. 

This whole restrictive philosophy is dia- 
metrically opposed to the recent declaration 
by our Chief Executive that wherever man’s 
right to knowledge and the use thereof is re- 
stricted, man's freedom in the same measure 
disappears.” Man's right to know is no less 
basic and essential in the market place than 
in governmental council chambers. Any 
theory or doctrine to the contrary is doubly 
dangerous to a free press and a free people. 
First, because legislative restriction on any 
type or form of legitimate advertising dis- 
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courages the full and free employment of 
this potent stimulant of commerce and pros- 
perity. Second, because legislative control 
of newspaper policy and revenue in one in- 
stance portends eventual control of all pol- 
icies and all reyenues, and the inevitable 
demise of a free press. 

Nor is advertising actually unrestricted. 
The public, however careless or credulous, 
is not at the mercy of unscrupulous charla- 
tans. High standards and rigid codes have 
been set up by the honest professions, by 
numberless better business bureaus and 
trade associations, by our own newspsper 
organizations. Practically every State has 
fraudulent advertising statutes, fully en- 
dorsed and carefully observed by the news- 
papers. And overall, with watchful eye on 
advertisers and media alike, stand the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

May we not then accept the fact that 
newspapers, whatever their virtues and their 
imperfections, are not the architects but 
only the faithful mirrors of our times? Mir- 
rors in which we see reflected all the touches 
of elegance and perfection, all the faults 
and foibles, that make the human race what 
it is—the human race. 

We may not like what we see. But that 
does not impugn the mirror. Nor absolve 
the editor from keeping it clean and polished 
and sharply focused. Public aversion to the 
bitter truth does not justify dilution or 
distortion in any word, phrase, or degree. 
Yet for stanch refusal to omit, color, or 
distort, newspapers are criticized, maligned, 
subjected to public castigation and official 
regulation. 

Some of us have faced a completely im- 
personal, wholly relentless mirror the morn- 
ing after—have stood aghast at the sagging 
folds of a stubbly chin, drawn lips and sal- 
low cheeks, the eye-bags packed for a long 
journey and the eyes too tired to follow, But 
do we turn out the light and break the 
mirror? Would that help? Of course it 
wouldn't, and we don’t do any such silly 
thing. Matter-of-factly we set about re- 
pairing the damage, using that same un- 
compromising mirror to check the results 
and measure our progress. 

So the inevitable question must be asked, 
Do the newspapers have to uncover and 
write and refiect in word and picture all of 
the manifold phases of the kaleidoscopic life 
forever unfolding about us—the sordid as 
well as the stimulating, the Jaded with the 
jubilant? 

Well, suppose you had a magic mirror, a 
selective refector. On those gruesome 
mornings—after this timid inoffensive little 
mirror would be wholly oblivious to the 
growth of your beard and the bulge of your 
eyes. You would take a smug look, and 
sally forth, But your appearance would not 
be improved. 

Such inocuous unrevealing mirrors have, 
from time to time, been turned upon county 
contracts and school board finances, State 
funds and Federal procurement practices— 
upon the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and the Federal Housing Administration, 
But nobody learned much. Selective reflec- 
tion failed to reveal the whiskers of irregu- 
larity until the beard of calamity had grown, 

How much better a complete and accurate 
look the first time. Irregularity does not 
bear inspection. Corruption does not fiour- 
ish in the bright light of publicity. Nor is 
there authority for assuming that half 
truths will make us even half free, Or that 
our economy can exist half slave and half 
free, any more than could our Nation. 

Obviously, a selective mirror is as bad as 
no mirror. Vain as we are, male and female, 
I doubt that we look in the mirror so much 
to see what is right about us as to assure 
ourselyes that nothing is wrong. So with 
our printed mirrors of life. We can’t hope 
to see only good reflected until we live only 
good. And we must see to Improve. 
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When a vain or faint-hearted public loses 
the courage to face up to an accurate refiec- 
tion of the life we lead; or, far worse, if our 
badgered and misunderstood writer and 
commentators ever lose the courage and the 
integrity to keep the mirrors free and im- 
personal, truthful and accurate in merciless 
detall, then indeed must freedom falter and 
civilization pause, Unshaven progress will 
sprout the beard of inertia, incentive grow 
pallid, the smooth colffure of culture be 
touseled and disheveled. 

No more than individuals can be at their 
best ‘without mirrors can freedom survive 
without a free press. 

American freedoms have brought forth a 
mighty system of free enterprise, nurtured 
on open competition and unfettered adver- 
tising. A system that feeds, clothes, and 
arms our own and many other peoples on a 
fabulous scale. A system built not alone on 
vast material resources, nor solely on supe- 
rior knowhow. 

One other mighty tool we have, practically 
unknown anywhere else in the world—almost 
wholly exclusive to these United States. 
With all of its faults, problems, and handi- 
caps, we still have our vigorous, ubiquitous, 
grassrooted free press. Time forbids a tech- 
nical survey of the numerous features where- 
in our newspaper structure differs from that 
of every other nation. One instance will 
suffice: Had our courageous and intrepid Ar- 
gentine neighbor, the ill-fated datly news- 
paper La Prensa, been supported in Its pre- 
eminence by several thousand smaller dally 
and weekly buttresses, it would not have 
been so prominent and vulnerable a tar- 
get—indeed, might well have withstood the 
assault of autocracy. If any one of you, my 
friends, is ever tempted to exalt some of our 
own journalistic giants and underrate our 
hometown weeklies, Just remember that the 
big ones rise impregnable from a firm, loyal, 
and steadfast base of many small ones. 

In this farflung free press lies the secret 
of American vigor. Thousands of free and 
independent newspapers constitute the 
Samson locks of our national strength. Let 
them be shorn by official decree or public 
apathy and America’s might, like Samson's 
is gone. 

The advertising columns of our newspapers 
stoke the roaring fires of mass production, 
grease the far-stretched routes of distribu- 
tion, and lead the American people to ever 
new heights of living. 

The news columns, with their folksy per- 
sonals and social notes, have made us friends 
and neighbors from coast to coast and from 
border to border. 

Whatever their shortcomings and imper- 
fections, our newspapers have made the feet 
of America, upon the cold forbidding moun- 
tains of fear, bold with a deep-rooted mutual 
understandig. They have made the feet of 
our people, upon the dark mountains of in- 
tolerance and suspicion, firm with a stead- 
fact mutual confidence. 

Informed, enlightened, and inspired by a 
free press, mankind will yet walk with feet 
unfettered and beautiful upon the moun- 
tains of eternal peace. 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 
Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, where 


will the Commies go next in Latin 
America? 
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How Close Were We To War? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT. O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by far the most illuminating analysis of 
the Far Eastern situation that I have 
read since the coming to America of Sir 
Winston Churchill appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor of June 26, 
1954. 

Joseph C. Harsch, the writer of the 
article in the Christian Science Monitor, 
states: 

The power of initiative had been in their 
(President Eisenhower and Secretary of State 
Dulles) hands up through the early weeks 
of April. They bad considered the idea of 
going to war with the new power of eastern 
Asia. 


Mr. Speaker, I am very deeply inter- 
ested in Mr. Harsch's statement that in 
the early weeks of April the President 
and the Secretary of War were consider- 
ing going to war in Asia. We in the Con- 
gress were not informed, at least the 
rank and file of Members. But in Chica- 
go a voice did speak out. An editorial by 
John S. Knight in his newspaper, the 
Chicago Daily News, of April 10, 1954, so 
profoundly impressed me that on April 
14, 1954, I asked unanimous consent and 
was granted 5 minutes in which to alert 
the House to Mr. Knight's warning that 
war was on our doorstep. 

On April 24, 1954, Mr. Knight spoke 
again. In an editorial in the Chicago 
Daily News of that date he said: 

If the President, the Vice President, and 
Secretary Dulles are men to be believed, the 
United States will be messed up in an Asiatic 
war before the year is out. 


I was so satisfied that Mr. Knight knew 
what he was talking about, and that he 
was going all-out in an effort at the 11th 
hour to stop what he knew already had 
been decided upon, that again on April 
26, 1954, I asked unanimous consent to 
address the House. I said: 

John S. Knight is of such journalistic 
stature and his forecast of war within the 
year 1954 so positive in its wording that I 
am reading into the Recorp the entire edi- 
torial in the Chicago Dally News of Saturday. 


Judging from Mr. Harsch's statement 
that I have quoted, Mr. Knight did know 
what he was talking about. It is not 
unlikely that his alerting of the Ameri- 
can public to an existing danger was a 
large contributing cause to the abandon- 
ment of any war plans then in the 
making. 

Mr. Harsch continues: 

Had they (President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary of State Dulles) taken that fateful 
step, they today undoubtedly would be the 
leaders of a Western military alliance moving 
into battle with the forces of Mr. Chou along 
the eastern borders of his realm. 

But tn late April, Washington turned away 


from the course of war. 


The dates are significant. In the early 
weeks of April when war was all but de- 
cided upon Mr. Knight's editorials ap- 
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peared. In late April, when the edi- 
torials had had time to sink into the 
-minds of the American people and to 
produce repercussions, Mr. Harsch re- 
ports that the war plans were abandoned, 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Harsch's article in 
the Christian Science Monitor is of such 
interest at this time that, by unanimous 
consent, I am extending my remarks to 
include it in its entirety, as follows: 
CHOU RISE PARALLELS GENGHIS KHAN EXPLOITS 

(By Joseph C, Harsch) 

WAaSHINGTON.—All the world is a stage, 
Shakespeare once observed, and this week 
beyond question the most important single 
actor upon it was Chou En-lal, of Com- 
munist China, Premier of the newest great 
power on earth. 

Only 5 years ago Mr. Chou was just a 
leader of a ragged revolutionary force living 
in the caves of Yennan, a source of concern 
to the chancelleries of the world, but to most 
people little more than the leader of one 
of those semibandit, seminomad bands 
which from time immemorial have roamed 
the barren plateau lands which lie between 
the Great Wall of ancient China and inner 
mountains of Asia, 

This week the story of the rise of Mr. Chou 
reached a fabulous climax. History never 
repeats itself precisely, but it presents some 
fascinating parallels. Mr. Chou has exploded 
onto the pages of history with the same speed 
and dazzling scope, and has come from the 
same place of origin, as the other greatest 
conqueror out of Asia, Genghis Khan. The 
ruthlessness of Mr. Chou's methods parallels 
that of Genghis. But the direction of his 
advance has been different, and he has trav- 
eled farther. 

TOPS GENGHIS’ TRAVELS 


Genghis’ power never reached beyond the 
gates of Vienna, This week end Mr. Chou 
was received respectfully in the capital of 
India after having traveled from Bern, in 
the heart of old Europe. Bern was the place 
where the Premier of France had recognized 
Mr. Chou as the new lord of Eastern Asia and 
conceded that a mere European power, with 
its base between the Rhine and the English 
Channel and a population of only 50 million 
persons, no longer could attempt to main- 
tain a military position on the southern 
flank of the new Chinese empire. 

And as the Oriental-Cheshire smile of Mr. 
Chou moved into the audience chamber of 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru in New 
Delhi, the four principal leaders of the re- 
spectable old world of the West gathered at 
the White House in Washington to attempt 
to reconcile their future policies to this ex- 
plosive new reality of a troubled world. 

There must have been similar scenes in 
Western Europe when Genghis Khan's 
hordes were plunging over the Carpathians 
and roaming over the Polish plains. 

WEST'S LEADERS BAFFLED 


Then, as now, the leaders of the old West 
found it difficult to reconcile their attitudes 
and unite their forces and their policies in 
the face of this vast and startling new phe- 
nomenon of history, 

Sir Winston Leonard Spencer Churchill 
and Anthony Eden entered the White House 
in Washington almost at the moment Mr. 
Chou was sitting down to his talks with Mr. 
Nehru in Delhi. They came not to rally the 
world for war against the new lord of East- 
ern Asia, but to argue that while Mr. Chou 
had risen with the speed of Genghis Khan, he 
was not a-man of unlimited ambition Like 
Genghis. 

Prime Minister Sir Winston Churchill and 
Foreign Secretary Anthoy Eden were speak- 
ing not just for Britain, but also for Western 
Europe. In the fuller sense they came to 
explain what they had done and to try to 
persuade a baffled, bewildered and unhappy 
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American leadership that what had been 
done had been done for the best. 

The fact was that President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 

been remote tors of vast events 
Over which they had lost control, The power 
Of initiative had been in their hands up 
through the early weeks of April. They had 
considered the idea of going to war with the 
new power of Eastern Asia. Had they taken 
that fateful step, they today undoubtedly 
Would be the leaders of a western military 
alliance moving into battle with the forces 
of Mr. Chou along the eastern borders of his 
realm. 

WAR ROLE REJECTED 

But in late April Washington turned 
away from the course of war. From that 
Moment Britain and France took matters 
into their own hands. If the United States 
Was not going to lead in war with the new 
China, then they of the old West would see 
What they could do to make a peace with 
the new China. 

Whether they would succeed remained to 
be seen, and it depended upon whether Mr. 
Chou is a modern Genghis Khan, or a dif- 
lerent breed of conqueror. However, since 
Washington, in fact, had rejected the course 
Of war at this stage, there was no alternative 
in the eyes of Sir Winston, Mr. Eden, and 
the French but to try the alternative course 
ot an attempted settlement. 

This they had done in the final days be- 
fore the twin meetings of this week end in 
New Delhi and in Washington. 

The new Premior of France had made his 
Peace with Mr. Chou at Bern. He had ac- 
cepted the military pact of French defeat in 
northern Indochina. He agreed, in sub- 
Stance, to withdraw French armed forces 
trom northern Indochina. 

London had followed this move promptly 
by Mr. Eden's proposal for a Far Eastern Lo- 
Carno; that is, for an agreement between 
the contending forces of Asia on a line of 
demarcation betweer their orbits of influ- 
ence, So far as Lond n and Paris were con- 
cerned, Mr. Chou wa. already, in fact, the 
Master of Eastern Asia and they were doing 
their best to come to terms with him. 
Western Europe was negotiating directly 
With Eastern Asia. 

One of the most fabulously interesting 
things about these fabulous developments 
Was that Moscow seemed to have lost control 
Over events on the eastern side as much as 
Washington had on the western side. Mr. 
Chou did not return from his triumph at 

by way of Moscow. He went to New 
Delhi. At least Sir Winston and Mr. Eden 
had come to Washington to report and to 
try to explain to their friends and allies. Mr. 
Chou had bypassed Moscow to make his own 
Adjustments with India. 

Whether Moscow was as disgruntled over 
the events of the week as Washington, the 
West did not know. The West could know 
that it had something in common with the 

iets. The time had passed, at least mo- 
Mentarily, when Moscow and Washington 
®poke for their respective parts of the world. 
had been pushed aside by the two parts 

Of the world which had business to do di- 
rectiy with each other. Moscow and Wash- 
n were not the leaders of the two 
Camps, or the spokesmen, They were asso- 
Clates who were advised, after the event, of 
What had been done. One could only specu- 
late hopefully about relations between 
Washington and the men of London and 


DIFFICULT POSITION 

The weekend meeting at the White House 
Was bound to be dificult. No more than Mos- 
Cow is Washington accustomed to the role 
ot spectator. Mr. Dulles had prepared for 
the occasion a bill of particulars against 
Britain. He went into the meetings thor- 
dughiy irritated over a whole series of situa- 
tions in which he felt that the British had 
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prevented him from achieving his purposes. 
He even had proposed a limitation of the 
Anglo-American alliance. 

As the week ended, the immediate ques- 
tion was how and to what degree Washington 
would reconcile itself to the fact that France 
and Britain were negotiating a peace be- 
tween Western Europe and Eastern Asia, 

The longer question was whether such a 
peace would be consummated, and kept. 
There, the answer rested with Mr. Chou. He 
could have a peace. But if he failed to ac- 
cept and to respect that peace, then the 
events which reached their climax over this 
weekend would, of course, be reversed. In 
that event, the initiative would return to 
the hands of Washington, and it again would 
face the choice of war, or another with- 
drawal before the new rising power of the 
new China, 

As of today, there is not the slightest doubt 
that Mr. Chou has taken his place as one of 
the four great wielders of power in the 
world. This is no longer a two-power world 
as it has been since 1945. It is a four-power 
world made up of the United States, the 
U. S. S. R., Western Europe, and China, 


New Jersey Leads in Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of New Jersey in 1953 led all the 
48 States in the fight against religious 
and racial discrimination, according to 
a joint report issued by the American 
Jewish Congress and the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. 

I regard New Jersey’s top rank in this 
field with a certain amount of personal 
pride because I introduced the original 
FEC bill in New Jersey as a member of 
the State assembly in 1944. However, 
there are still great problems to be solved 
in the civil-rights field both in New 
Jersey and the Nation. In New Jersey 
this is particularly true in the housing 
field, where group discrimination re- 
mains. Nonetheless New Jersey's civil- 
rights law has been praised for its effec- 
tiveness in the fields of employment, edu- 
cation, and public accommodations. We 
can be proud of the record to date, but 
we must remain aware of needed prog- 
ress yet to be made. 

I include in the Recorp an editorial 
on this subject from the Newark Evening 
News of June 17, 1954: 

Crvi.-Ricnts LEADER 

Less religious and racial discrimination was 
evident in 1953 than in prior years. Prog- 
ress throughout the United States has been 
slow but clearly perceptible, and New Jer- 
sey led in the fight against intolerance, fol- 
lowed by New York, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, and Rhode Island, with fair-employ- 
ment laws that are effectively enforced. This 
is the considered opinion of a 189-page joint 
survey by the American Jewish Congress and 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, representing groups 
that in the past have principally been sub- 
ject to intolerance. 

In this State, however, they report that 
there is group discrimination as to housing, 
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particularly in large new developments, But 
the State's civil-rights law is praised for its 
effectiveness in the fields of employment, 
education, and public accommodation. De- 
spite greater willingness to accord the Ne- 
gro the suffrage in the South and ampler 
opportunities generally for good jobs, the 
report finds that throughout the country 
“consideration of race, religion, and national 
origin still dominates the thinking of most 
employing officials and many trade unions.” 

Bright spots of the year were that not a 
single lynching or clandestine killing was 
due to protests against group injustice, and 
that only five homes newly occupied by Ne- 
groes were damaged, as against double that 
number in 1952. The Supreme Court de- 
cision outlawing segregation in the pub- 
lic schools was hailed as a "first step” 
toward equality. Perhaps the executives of 
the two organizations are a little too opti- 
mistic in feeling that the American people 
will “conform their practice to established 
law and policy, whatever their personal at- 
titudes may be.” Ultimately they will, in 
all probability, but the situation in a dozen 
States is such that abolishment of segrega- 
tion will be a time-consuming process, 


Courage Held Lacking in Election Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Friday, July 2, 1954 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Evening Star of July 1, 1954: 
Covurace HELD LACKING IN ELECTION Year— 

Tax AND FARM ACTION SEEN AIMED AT 


Vors 
(By Gould Lincoln) 


In this election year, the voice of the 
“group” is loud in the land and the courage 
of too many legislators is slim. This is more 
and more manifest as important elements 
of the Eisenhower program enter final stages 
of enactment—or nonenactment—on Capitol 
Hill. 

Most recent samples are the votes In the 
House Committee on Agriculture on the farm 
bill, and in the Senate on the omnibus tax 
bill. On the first—the farm bill—the ma- 
jority of the committee, including Repub- 
licans, has turned its back on the President 
and his Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson. 
It voted overwhelmingly to retain the rigid 
90 percent of parity price supports of the 
existing law and scuttled the President's 
fiexible price support principle. The farm 
bloc is triumphant so far, although some of 
the largest farm organizations have gone 
along with the President. The votes in the 
committee were to continue a system which 
has cost the Government more than $6 bil- 
lion in price support, and which will con- 
tinue to roll up yast surpluses for which the 
Government has been able to find no use. 
The President, on the other hand, is backing 
a plan which will curtail and put an end to 
these surpluses. 


FARMERS SEEN ISSUE 


A reporter at the President's most recent 
conference put a finger on the fears of Re- 
publicans in Congress when he asked if the 
President believed that the Republicans 
lost the House in 1948 because of the farm- 
ers’ dissatisfaction with the GOP flexible 
price support proposals. The President said 
he didn't know; that he was not a political 
analyst at that time, and was not sure why 
the Republicans lost that election. 
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But the President did not back away from 
the flexible price support program, which 
he has made his own. On the contrary, he 
said if there was anything further he could 
do to win approval of that program, he 
would be glad to do it. He has spoken often 
and loudly in its support. And, indeed, it 
may be expected that the White House 
which means the President—will exert every 
pressure it can to prevent the extension for 
another year of the rigid price supports— 
under which farmers grow surpluses merely 
to be paid for by the Government. 

The President said he wasn't quite sure 
whether the high, rigid price supports kept 
up the price of food to the consumers—but 
whether they did or did not, they were 
keeping up the prices which the Government 
had to pay—out of the pockets of all the 
taxpayers—for surpluses it has been unable 
to handle, and which are ever increasing. 


TAX AMENDMENTS BEATEN 


At a time when the country needs rev- 
enues, great revenues, to pay for national 
defense, an important tax revision bill, which 
has been needed for years, was threatened 
with amendment which would decrease rev- 
enues by hundreds of millions and perhaps 
billions of dollars. And why? Because it's 
an election year. Because Democrats evolved 
a proposal to increase personal Income tax 
exemptions to a degree that more than 5 
million taxpayers would go entirely of the 
income-tax rolls. 

In the House this proposal was defeated 
by a narrow vote. But when the tax bill 
was presented to the Senate, in the form 
it came from the House so far as personal 
exemptions were concerned, some of the Re- 
publicans weakened, although they had been 
assured by Democrats who believed in fiscal 
responsibility, they would help defeat the 
so-called George amendment, offered by Sen- 
ator George, of Georgia, Democrat, to in- 
crease exemptions. 

They forced the leadership to come for- 
ward with a watered-down version of the 
George amendment. They feared the Demo- 
crats would go to the country with an argu- 
ment that the Republican tax law gave some 
relief to owners of securities from double 
taxation now imposed, and did not provide 
for further tax cuts for the wage earner. 
Incidentally, the wage earner, like all the 
other yers, received a 10 percent tax cut 
earlier in the year. 

The Republicans wanted a chance to go 
home and tell people they voted for a tax 
cut for the wage earners, too, and not merely 
the coupon cutters—so-caled by the Demo- 
crats. They got their chance, and were de- 
feated in a narrow Senate vote. Then the 
Senate, by a narrow vote, turned down the 
George amendment. The upshot was a vic- 
tory for the Eisenhower administration. It 
leaves fearful Republicans in position to 
claim they did vote for tax exemptions— 
and the critical Democrats ready to shout 
to the housetops that they alone are the 
true friend of the wage earner. 

Maybe the administration will win, too, 
on the farm-price supports, despite the group 
shouting, 


Democrats Attract Risks—GOP Repels 
Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 22, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the simplest, sharpest facts of political 
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life emerges from the recent Oppen- 
heimer story. It is about as clearly es- 
tablished a proposition as you can get 
outside of Euclidean geometry and it is 
this. The Democrats attracted “risks” 
to Federal payrolls as molasses attracts 
flies. Leftwingers, Communists, fellow 
travelers, and “peculiar” intellectuals 
migrated to Washington wholesale from 
1934 to 1943. They left the top spots in 
1953. Republican leadership repelled 
them. 

When you think through the list and 
recall Remington, White, Hiss, you are 
just scratching the surface. These were 
people who were in the limelight. There 
were scores of others just below the high 
ranks, and Whittaker Chambers’ famous 
book, Witness, hints at long lists in the 
lower echelons of treason. Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s ouster by the Atomic Energy 
Commission serves as a reminder of this 
truth. 

Our country is engaged in a tremen- 
dous struggle for world leadership, per- 
haps for our very existence. This is not 
a time to be playing mental games. Sci- 
entists who believe that their discoveries 
are “international,” who think that their 
judgment can be substituted for the 
views of the majority of our people, are 
in danger of assuming responsibility for 
decisions which have not been entrusted 
to them. The Democratic Party has 
shown a shocking indifference to its af- 
finity for “security risks.” The Repub- 
licans intend to remain allergic to them. 


Some Sobering Thoughts on July 4 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to commend to the attention 
of the membership of this body the fol- 
lowing article written by Mr. A. J. Lukas- 
zewski, editor of the Polish American 
Congress Newsletter, and entitled “Some 
Sobering Thoughts on July 4.” 

On this occasion of the 178th anniver- 
sary of our Independence Day, our 
thoughts stray back to 1776, and we at- 
tempt to compare the conditions and 
problems of that period to those of our 
own times. We recall with pride and 
amazement the handful of brave men 
who rebelled against tyranny and pro- 
claimed the birth of a new nation. And 
we may ponder for a moment about the 
wondrous way in which the infant Na- 
tion, conceived by them, grew and pros- 
pered until it became the leading power 
of the free world. 

At the same time we may wonder with 
apprehension about the things which lie 
in store for us in the days ahead. We 
are confronted today with problems 
whose gravity finds no parallel in our 
history. Since those problems spring 
primarily from the attitudes and actions 
of Soviet Russia, it is well for us to re- 
flect on the manner in which that coun- 
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try was reorganized after the revolution 
of 1917, and on the direction in which it 
has traveled since that time. Mr. Lu- 
kaszewski draws this parallel in his ar- 
ticle, and I believe that this comments 
and observations merit our careful con- 
sideration, 
The article follows: 
Two REVOLUTIONS, THE AMERICAN IN 1776 AND 
THE BOLSHEVIK IN 1917: A COMPARISON 


As we observe our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on July 4 this year, it may be 
well to dwell for a moment on some thoughts 
which should be uppermost in our minds on 
that nationally observed holiday: One of 
them, our own revolution In 1776, and the 
other, the Bolshevik revolution in 1917. Let 
us look into the latter first. 

There is not much argument on the ques- 
tion that the revolution was almost neces- 
sary in Russia to overthrow the Czar and 
oppressive despotism. However the Red 
rulers who followed the Czar imposed their 
own brand of despotism and oppression on 
the people—they did not grant the freedoms, 
or the rule of the proletariat so glowingly 
pictured by the Bolsheviks before the revo- 
lution, 

REVOLUTION SOVIET STYLE 

It was presumed that, for a while at least, 
A strong-armed ruler was needed and justi- 
fiable to establish the new socialistic order, 
as many people might show an aversion to 
it, and resent such untried and untested 
ideas of government. However, it was be- 
lieved, that time would heal all wounds, 
order be restored, and the Communist para- 
dise would materialize. 

Of course, students of the new godless 
philosophy realized and knew full well that 
the hoped for millenium for the common 
man just could not come to pass. It was 
based on the laws which are odious to man, 
they denied him the dignity so prized by 
man who was made to the image and like- 
ness of God. Man had to become a mere 
chattel of the state, and all concepts of 
democracy, as the free world understands it, 
went out the window. Those who dared to 
differ in thought and practice were uncere- 
moniously, or by the process of the notorious 
Soviet trials, iquidated, to use a term which 
stands in Soviet Russia for murder or worse. 
Such was the order established by the self- 
styled champions of the common man—a 
it is growing in ferocity daily, Only the 
Iron Curtain prevents us from getting all 
the true details. 

REVOLUTION AMERICAN STYLE 


Now lct us turn to 1776 and the American 
Revolution. Here, too, was a rebellion 
against oppression. Not all colonists were 
sympathetic with the radical move, and for 
that era of kings and monarchs it was a most 
radical move. Democratic forms of govern- 
ment were mere dreams of sentimental ideal- 
ists. 

But the Founding Fathers of this new 
government stated in the Declaration of In- 
dependence the self evident truths: that 
all men are created equal__that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights—that among these are life, H- 
berty and the pursuit of happiness, And 
they meant every word of it, 

England was defeated and the new ordef 
was put into operation. It was not easy, or 
as simple as that. But, no Iron Curtain was 
erected to keep the rest of the world out. 
though the colonists were aware that the 
first steps of the infant democracy were 
bound to be awkward and stumbling. They 
were sure, however, that the new order was 
based on the natural laws and privileges of 
man, on the eternal laws of God. All of Us 
who are even vaguely famillar with Ameri- 
can history know the rest of the story. 

And so here we are, the most powerful, the 
most influential and the richest country un“ 
der the sun—and incidentally the most char- 
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itable towards all nations—without regard 
to race, creed or color—with no thoughts of 
aggression or designs against any nation in 
the world. 

Not everything In this order even now 
Works perfectly, but we are on the right 
road. We are grateful to almighty provi- 
dence we never needed machine guns or 
wholesale murder to bring this about. 

No, we did not think in those early days 
of such a thing as the Iron Curtain to keep 
other nations out, but we started with a 
standing invitation to the rest of the world 
to come in, to help us share the natural 
riches with which this Nation was blessed. 

No wonder intelligent American workers 
of all skills and trades shun the Red men- 
ance of communism like a dreaded disease, 
The liberties they enjoy here will never be 
pawned for the reign of terror raging among 
the rich and poor alike over so much of the 
lobe dominated for these many years by 
the bloody despotism of Communist 9 

A. J. 


In Memoriam: Joseph Rider Farrington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


Or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
congressional committee appointed by 
the Speaker to attend the funeral of our 
beloved colleague, Hon. Joseph Rider 
Farrington, has returned from its mis- 
Sion. There is sadness in our hearts 
that this untiring representative of the 
Territory of Hawait was not permitted 
to see the fruition of his long endeavor 
for Hawaiian statehood. 

The island peoples will long mourn 
his loss, and many beautiful tributes to 
his memory have been made. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
Orb, I ask particularly to include the elo- 
quent address of J. Garner Anthony, a 
Prominent attorney in Honolulu and a 
close personal friend of Joe and Betty 

ung ton: 

In MEMORIAM: JOSEPH RIDER FARRINGTON 
(Central Union Church, Honolulu, T. H., 
June 27, 1954, J. Garner Anthony) 

Throughout these islands people high and 
Jow have spoken in praise of Joe Farrington. 
The press the country over, his colleagues 
in the Congress, the executive and Judicial 
branches of government, and eyen the Presi- 
Gent himself have joined in the accolade. 

here our flags are lowered. There is 
little that I can add but I will try to give 
Some measure of the man, his character and 
ideals, his triumphs and disappointments, 
and what he means to Hawaii and the 
Nation. 

He was of sturdy New England stock, at- 
tended school at Punahou, and after gradua- 
tion went to the University of Wisconsin, 
where he studied journalism and graduated 
in 1919. No doubt it was at Wisconsin that 
he acquired the social, political, and eco- 
nomic ideals that left their indelible mark 
©n his character and charted his future. 

Upon leaving Wisconsin he served his ap- 
Prenticeship as a reporter in Philadelphia 
and W on and returned to Hawaii to 
devote himself to the Star-Bulletin. Later 
he took the place of a distinguished father 
as head of that newspaper when the latter 

Governor of Hawaii. It was a natu- 
ii, otica that turned him to political 
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One characteristic of Joe Farrington which 
finds its counterpart among great Americans 
of the past was his faith in the good sense 
of the common people on any public issue. 
He insisted that, if the facts were made clear, 
the ordinary man would usually reach the 
right answer. His political philosophy was, 
to use a shorthand expression, a liberalism 
in the finest tradition of his party. He rec- 
ognized the validity of change as a vital and 
necessary process in our democracy. For this 
he was, at times, criticized by some of his 
friends, which complaints he received with 
an outward calm and credited them to a lack 
of understanding of the problem or the im- 
maturity of his critics. It is significant that 
today they join in his praise. 

It is unnecessary here to recount his many 
contributions to the Hawaii scene. Indeed, 
I will mention only two; both public offices 
which he filled with distinction: Senator 
from Oahu and Delegate to the Congress of 
the United States since 1942. His conduct 
of the office of Delegate from Hawaii leaves 
a record that will last so long as free govern- 
ment exists. 

He was elected in the fall of 1942 less than 
a year after Pearl Harbor. The newly elected 
Delegate went to the Congress representing 
a Territory whose government has largely 
been supplanted by the Army. He made it 
his business to remedy that situation with 
all due speed consistent with the paramount 
interests of the Nation. The vindication of 
his position is history. 

With the close of hostilities he turned to 
the central objective of his political life— 
statehood for Hawail. He introduced legis- 
lation in the Congress and then began the 
tedious, heartbreaking, daily, incessant, 
time-consuming task of bringing that issue 
to a vote. Investigations, hearings, reports, 
charges and countercharges, all thrown in 
his path as roadblocks to his goal. With all 
of this he never neglected the innumerable 
demands of the people back home whore 
problems flooded the Delegate's office. He 
was never too busy to give himself to the 
stream of people from home visiting the Na- 
tional Capital. To them as well as to his 
colleagues in the Congress he was the living 
symbol of Hawaii nei. 

In 1947 he saw his legislation pass the 
House of Representatives only to die in the 
Senate. This year he moved it closer than 
ever to success, He died at his post in his 
struggle for Hawaii's cause just as a soldier 
on the battlefield. He laid down his life for 
Hawaii. 

Some of Joe's characteristics above all 
others were his personal charm, grace, and 
culture. He loved people and they loved 
him. These qualities made him a man 
apart, No one could talk with him 5 min- 
utes without falling under the spell of 
his frank and warm spirit. He could walk 
into any gathering, whether it be at Aala 
Park or at the British Embassy in Washing- 
ton and be at home. His presence breathed 
the spirit of Hawaii, his integrity, sincerity, 
and devotion to his public trust were self- 
evident testimonials to the truth and valid- 
ity of his ideals. No wonder that thousands 
throughout the land, at home and abroad, 
do him homage. I have often wondered 
whether we here at home have fully appre- 
ciated our chief spokesman, 

When a great tree falls, the landscape 
seems strange. So when a noble man dies, 
life for us who remain seems strangely va- 
cant but the race must go on to the end. 
There is no surcease in the struggle for the 
ideal for any of us until we are finally 
gathered to our Father's home. At the grave 
of our beloved friend let us not end in sor- 
row for our tragic loss, but rather with the 
contagion of his bouyant courage let us 
rejoin the fight, 


“Death makes no conquest of this conqueror 
For now he lives in fame though not in 
life.” 


A4849 
Final Tabulations of 1954 Legislative 
Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, during 
each of my 6 years as a Member of the 
House of Representatives, I have con- 
ducted a legislative questionnaire in the 
Fourth District of New Jersey, In 1949 
the questionnaire was mailed to approxi- 
mately 6,000 residents of Mercer and 
Burlington Counties, and returns were 
received from 2,150. The 1954 question- 
naire was sent out to about 35,000 Fourth 
District residents, and returns were re- 
ceived from 3,850. 

My constituents have given me fine 
cooperation in this project during the 
past 6 years, and I am grateful to those 
who took out time to complete and re- 
turn the questionnaire. For my own 
part, I have always found the question- 
naire to be a valuable means of under- 
standing the nature of opinion within 
the district. I would recommend use of 
a questionnaire to all Members of the 
House as a means of achieving a mutually 
satisfactory point of view between Con- 
gressman and constituents on important 
issues. 

The results of the 1954 questionnaire 
follow: 

1. Increase postal rates on following to 
put Post Office on self-supporting basis: (a) 
First-class mail (letters): Yes, 46 percent, or 
1,626; no, 54 percent, or 1,928. (b) Second- 
class mall (newspapers): Yes, 75 percent, or 
2,676; no, 25 percent, or 886. (c) Third- 
class mail (circulars): Yes, 89 percent, or 
3,346; no, 11 percent, or 417. 

2. Have United States Steel pay part of 
cost of deepening Delaware River Channel 
to 40 feet: Yes, 80 percent, or 2,947; no, 20 
percent, or 712. 

3. Continue program of Federal loans to 
build public-housing units for low-income 
families: Yes, 73 percent, or 2,798; no 27 per- 
cent, or 1,027. 

4. Change Taft-Hartley labor law in fol- 
lowing way: (a) Give greater rights to em- 
ployers: 22 percent, or 749; (b) give greater 
rights to workers: 22 percent, or 736; (c) re- 
peal completely: 16 percent, or 538; (d) leave 
as it now stands: 40 percent, or 1,346. 

5. Believe the p of Federal support 
for farm prices should be: (a) continued at 
present level: 20 percent, or 765; (b) con- 
tinued, but at lower level: 55 percent, or 
2,062; (e) discontinued completely: 25 per- 
cent, or 934. 

6. United States should join with Canada 
in construction of St. Lawrence seaway: Yes, 
84 percent, or 3,174; no, 16 percent, or 608. 

7. United States join with other nations 
in pooling some nonmilitary atomic data to 
initiate peaceful uses of atomic energy: Yes, 
75 percent, or 2,852; no, 25 percent, or 954, 

8. Strengthen United Nations into a lim- 
ited world federation without authority in 
domestic affairs: Yes, 72 percent, or 2,631; no, 
28 percent, or 1,023. 

9. Favor the new United States military 
policy of main reliance on atomic weapons 
and air power and less on ground forces 
and conventional weapons: Yes, 67 percent, 
or 2,351; no, 33 percent, or 1,180. 

10. Change Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act and tariff laws to (a) permit more trade 
between United States and other countries: 
78 percent, or 2,913; (b) permit less trade 
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between United States and other countries: 
4 percent, or 141; (c) leave as it now stands: 
18 percent, or 669 

11. Favor proposal to increase salaries of 
Congressmen, Senators, and Federal Judges: 
Yes, 67 percent, or 2,441; no, 33 percent, or 
1,206. 
12. The three problems most frequently 
mentioned as facing the country now are 
(1) disapproval of the tactics and effects of 
McCarthyism; (2) concern with unemploy- 
ment and the threat of recession; (3) oppo- 
sition to United States armed intervention in 
Indochina, 


Lt. Gen. Robert W. Harper, United States 
Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on June 30, 
1954, Lt. Gen. Robert W. Harper retired 
from active duty in the United States Air 
Force. At the time of his retirement, he 
was serving as commanding general of 
the Air Training Command. 

As commanding general with head- 
quarters at Scott Air Force Base, Belle- 
ville, II., General Harper won the ad- 
miration and respect of the civilian pop- 
ulation not only in the St. Louis metro- 
politan area but through the State of 
Illinois. He did one of the finest public- 
relations jobs for the Air Force that pos- 
sibly could have been done. He created 
a feeling of friendship for the Air Force 
among the civilian population which, in 
my opinion, will be lasting and redound 
to the benefit of the Air Force. 

One of our colleagues in the House had 
the privilege and the pleasure of serving 
in a staff function under General Harper 
during World War II. While I was able 
to appraise General Harper's leadership 
from observation as a Member of Con- 
gress in whose district the headquarters 
which he commanded was located, Rep- 
resentative Frank CHELF, of Kentucky, 
is able to appraise the general's great 
ability from the standpoint of one who 
has known him as a superior officer and 
later as a close personal friend. 

The citizens of Belleville, III., paid 
tribute to General Harper on his retire- 
ment with a public testimonial banquet 
on the night of June 30. Congressman 
Cuetr’s high regard for Bob Harper is 
expressed in a telegram which he di- 
rected to Brig. Gen. A, M. Minton, Chief 
of Staff of the Air Training Command, 
to be read at the testimonial dinner. 

Under leave to do so, I herewith in- 
clude with my remarks Congressman 
Cuetr’s telegram in tribute to General 


Harper: 
JUNE 29, 1954. 

Brig. Gen. A. M. Mrvron, 
Chie? of Staff, Headquarters Air Training 
Command, Scott Air Force Base, III.: 
Sincerely regret inability to be present at 
farewell dinner honoring my very dear friend, 
Lt. Gen. Robert Harper, on his retirement 
from the service, but I am recuperating from 


surgery. Bob has the affection, admiration, = 
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and respect of every person whose good for- 
tune it has been to serve under him or with 
him since he was commissioned a second 
lieutenant. His devotion to duty, his love 
of the service, his honesty, integrity, and 
great ability cause him to stand out on the 
military horizon like the Washington Monu- 
ment as a landmark of just what an excellent 
military career ought to be. It makes me a 
little sad to know that the time must come, 
through the ordinary course of events, that 
men of his caliber, indomitable will, courage, 
and leadership must retire because, frankly, 
the Nation and the Air Force can lll afford 
to spare them. While I hate to see Bob and 
Peggy leave the service, nevertheless, I am 
happy for them that the time has come when 
they shall be permitted to enjoy the fruits 
of their labor In their chosen home down old 
Texas way. I was one of those who had the 
good fortune to serve on Bob Harper’s staff 
during World War II. Had I not been retired 
for physical disability I honestly and sin- 
cerely believe that I would still be with him, 
whether he liked it or not. I join with all of 
you loyal and devoted friends who are present 
in saluting a great American, and an out- 
standing general of the Air Force. May God 
bless you, Bob, and your family with long 
life, good health, and much happiness. 
FRANK CHELF, 
Member of Congress. 


Mutual Security Act of 1954 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
lately deliberated and voted upon one 
of the most important and far-reaching 
pieces of legislation ever to be brought 
before this body, the bill, H. R. 9678, to 
promote the security and foreign policy 
of the United States by furnishing as- 
sistance to friendly nations and for other 
purposes. 

In supporting passage of this bill, I felt 
that the temper of the times in the world 
today demanded that positive measures 
be adopted to meet positive dangers. 
That the earth is today in a state of 
great upheaval, no one will deny, I am 
sure. 

It is easy to stand by, to carp and 
criticize efforts that are made by others 
to improve and to assist in improving 
the international situation. All that is 
required for that type of stand is a loose 
tongue and an idle mind. 

It takes a little more wit, and often a 
great deal more courage to offer affirma- 
tive recommendations in dealing with a 
program which long ago has proved its 
worthwhileness and its merit. 

For many reasons we have found it to 
be proper and necessary to make avail- 
able to many countries of the world the 
funds and material with which they 
might resurrect themselves from the 
dismal aftermath of wartime destruc- 
tion and lift themselves from the limita- 
tions of their own national and regional 
underdevelopment. 

Some say that we are motivated by 
reasons of self-preservation. Some say 
we have a moral duty to do so. Some 
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feel that economic considerations of an 
overriding importance have made such 
activity a prime necessity. 

The reasons are many, and they are 
not uncomplicated. 

The fight against communism con- 
tinues unabated. In many of the fringe 
areas of the world there are agencies 
operating to subvert authority, by what- 
ever means are at hand, to the end that 
the dictates of the Kremlin be foisted and 
thrust upon an unwilling people. It is 
difficult to preach freedom, liberty, or 
religion to a man with an empty stomach. 
It is folly to attempt to educate him when 
his family lacks sufficient to wear or on 
which to live. And it is negligence to 
overlook these things. 

Much of the money authorized-in this 
bill will be directed to military expendi- 
tures. A smaller, but equally as signifi- 
cant, part is to be turned to economic 
assistance. Both are vital to the con- 
tinuance of a free way of life and to the 
arrestment of any shift in the delicate 
scale of power balance, 

Many nations in many sections of the 
world will receive moneys under this bill. 
As an investment, we could not do better. 
As a deterrent to world conflict, it is the 
wisest thing we could do. And as the 
leaders of the free nations it is an obliga- 
tion which we must meet, no matter how 
difficult it might seem. 

Countries who will be the better for 
this happening will be the peoples of 
India, West Germany, the Chinese Na- 
tionalists on Formosa, Turkey, Greece, 
Spain, Israel, Yugoslavia, Pakistan, Thai- 
land, Japan, and South Korea, among 
others. And we shall benefit also, 
tangibly and intangibly. 

Because of the uncertain situation in 
the Far East, and the attendant difficul- 
ties experienced there, there is a certain 
amount of flexibility in the bill, so as to 
allow us to meet any changing circum- 
stance in the military-political pattern 
as it unfolds there. We cannot allow 
ourselves to be strapped under conditions 
which might be harmful to the best in- 
terests of our allies and to our own se- 
curity. 

In this time and in this year of 1954, 
we must meet, as we have always met, 
the challenge of forces which seek to en- 
slave the world. In times of stress, our 
friends are our most important asset. 
As important as they are to us, so too are 
we to them. We should ever strive to 
cement and strengthen the bonds of 
amity which exist between the nations 
of the world and us. It is my belief that 
this bill takes 10-league strides in that 
direction. 

As never before, the distressed coun- 
tries of the earth need our help, if not, as 
in the case of some, by material assist- 
ance, then by the moral support which 
may be extended by the vote of conf- 
dence as expressed in passage of this 
bill. Others desperately need the assur- 
ances, military and/or economic which 
this measure will make available. 

It is my sincerest hope that the Con- 
gress will see fit to buttress the cause of 
international friendship and self-help, 
which passage of this bill will so effec- 
tively accomplish, . 
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Heads of State and Dignitaries From 
Many Foreign Lands Have Visited the 
TVA, a Symbol of Progress in Amer- 
ica—Let’s Not Now Put Up a “No 
Visitors” Sign at TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the visitor’s 
Tegister at the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority reads like a Who's Who of the 
World! —that is, such was the situation 
prior to January of 1953. Since then, 
dignitaries of note, with a limited excep- 
tion, have not been directed to the TVA. 

This leads to the question: “Has a 
‘No Visitors’ sign been put up at the 
TVA?” 

From the time of its inception, the 
TVA has been one of the spots in our 
country most eagerly sought out by rep- 
resentatives of foreign countries visiting 
in the United States. The TVA has tra- 
ditionally received critical and intensive 
Study by both private and governmental 
Organizations from throughout the 
Civilized world. Hundreds of persons 
annually have gone to the TVA each 
Year with the sole purpose in mind of 
Seeing TVA in operation and endeavor- 
ing to understand its purposes and its 
achievements and its contribution to a 
better, more prosperous society and 
economy. Visitors to our country from 
abroad have tradit.onally exhibited 
great interest in the TVA which has 
become a symbol of progress in America 
throughout the free world. 

After seeing the TVA in operation, 
these visitors have obtained ideas and 
Progressive inspiration for their own 
countries—which are, in most cases, 
hungry for advancement and progress, 
a blueprint for realizing many aspira- 
tions for a better life. = 

The visitors from foreign lands to the 
TVA area have included— 

Queen Juliana and Prince Bernhard, 
of the Netherlands, in April 1952. 

Ambassador and Mrs. Eban of Israel, 
in May 1953. 

Muhammed Khuda, Minister of De- 
fense, of Pakistan, in December 1952. 

Ambassador and Mrs. Feridun C. Er- 
kin, of Turkey, in October 1952. 

Admiral Renato Guillobel, Secretary 
88 Brazilian Navy, in September 

2. 

Former Prime Minister Hans Hetoft, 
of Denmark, and Ambassador Henrik 
180 Kauffmann, of Denmark, in July 

2. 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion of 

Israel, in May 1951. 

Prime Minister Joseph Pholien, of 
Belgium, in April 1951, 

President Gabriel Gonzales Videla, of 
Chile, in April 1950. 

Dr. Franz Bluecher, Vice Chancellor 
of West Germany, in February 1950. 

Prime Minister Pundit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, of India, in October 1949. 
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President Enrico Gaspar Dutra, of 
Brazil, in May 1949. 

Right Honorable Hector McNeil, Brit- 
ish Minister of State, in April 1949. 

The Khan of Kalat, Ruler of Kalat, 
Pakistan, in April 1949. 

Prince Charles, Regent of Belgium, in 
April 1948. 

The Egyptian Minister of Public 
Works, in July 1947. 

President Miguel Aleman, of Mexico, 
in May 1947, 

And many others. 

It is my information, Mr. Speaker, that 
those who prepared the itinerary of 
visits in this country failed to include 
the TVA for Emperor Haile Selassie, of 
Ethiopia, upon the occasion of his recent 
official state visit to the United States. 

And further, Mr. Speaker, I may ob- 
serve also that while their Majesties, 
King Paul and Queen Frederika, of 
Greece, visited from coast to coast dur- 
ing their recent official visit to our coun- 
try, their itinerary did not include the 
TVA. 

Also noted, Mr. Speaker, was the fact 
that the President of Turkey on his 
recent official visit to the United States, 
was not included among the visitors 
to the TVA. 

Were these distinguished visitors 
routed around TVA, Mr. Speaker? The 
answer seems obvious—certainly ob- 
vious in the light of the dearth of for- 
eign visitors to this area in recent 
months. 

Let's not permit a “no visitors” sign to 
be put at the portals of the TVA. 


Boost Service Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Army, Navy, Air 
Force Journal of June 19, 1954: 

“Boost SERVICE Benerirs,” Says SECRETARY 

OF DEFENSE WILSON; AF SECRETARY TALBOTT 

Teus How To Do Ir 


Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson on 
June 16 told the graduation class at the Na- 
val War College, Newport, R. I., that military 
personnel be given “an increased feeling of 
security by improving personnel policies and 
administration of them.” 

The Pentagon chief said “We must have 
sound incentives for improvement, including 
falir compensation in the broadest sense, 
which includes all service benefits. * * * 
We are actively working on these problems 
in the Pentagon, and I believe some substan- 
tial prograss has been made.” 

Speaking almost at exactly the same hour 
as Mr. Wilson, Air Force Secretary Talbott 
sald: 

“The second principal cause which con- 
stitutes more than 50 percent of the prob- 
lems which are causing our people to get out 
of the service are problems internal to serv- 
ice administraiton and management. The 
problems themselves are too many to enu- 
merate here; but they cover the operation of 
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our clubs, post exchanges and commissaries, 
the lack of delegation of authority, the atti- 
tudes of some commanders, the frequent 
moves of our people, and even the frequency 
of payday. 

Our people in this report asked for simple 
things. They asked that PX’s and commis- 
saries be kept open during a portion of off 
duty hours and not closed for inventory on 
paydays. They asked if they could not be 
paid twice a month, They asked to be given 
proper warning for a change of station move 
so they could make provision for their fam- 
ilies. They asked for protection from goug- 
ing and other problems associated with at- 
tempts of local landlords to exploit them. 

“The cure to our first cause of unrest— 
the improvement of pay and the restoration 
of traditional rights and privileges—is some- 
thing that must be taken up by Congress, 
Congress is well aware of our problem. I 
think that they have stopped any further 
encroachments. However, I have found that 
legislation many times moves slowly, and 
the restoration of our old rights, which are in 
reality broken promises, will require a mat- 
ter of years. 

“The second cause—the problem having to 
do with our own internal administration— 
is your problem and my problem, I want 
to appeal to you to consider your personnel 
and their management as the most valuable 
resource we have in our inventory. It is 
distressing to see personnel policies rigidly 
applied, or as it has been aptly stated, poli- 
cies being used as an excuse for not thinking. 
I am sure that all of you will agree with 
me that loyalty must extend downward as 
well as upward. If we will only treat our 
men and women as human beings rather 
than sọ many numbers, we will then be able 
to do much to correct our own problems and 
to retain more and more our experienced 
personnel as career servicemen. 

“A correction of these personnel prob- 
Jems will, I am sure, cause a big upswing in 
our reenlistment rates. The doubling of our 
present rates with the resulting retention 
of our highly trained and skilled airmen, not 
to mention our officers, will be worth billions 
of dollars to our country. In addition, we will 
have an improvement in our operational 
efficiency, which because of its impact on 
maintaining the peace in the world has a 
value impossible to assess in dollars.” 


The Development of Parliamentary 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
pliance with the request of members of 
the Democratic steering committee of 
the House, the chairman hereby submits 
a memorandum setting forth the proce- 
dure which he suggests should be fol- 
lowed by the committee in discharging 
the duties which, in the nature of things 
and by express direction of the Demo- 
cratic caucus, the committee is required 
to perform. 

Before proceeding with a discussion 
of the functions of the committee and 
presenting a short outline of the pro- 
cedure which it would seem proper to 
follow, there is submitted a brief state- 
ment explaining not only the propriety 
and wisdom of providing for a regular 
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course of action and for the adoption of 
definite rules of procedure, but to show 
also the absolute necessity for such ac- 
tion. 

Every government, according to the 
claims of those who control it, desires 
only the welfare of the people. In the 
United States reference to the subject of 
government is seldom made without at 
the same time stressing the fact that this 
is a government by the consent of the 


people—or as Jefferson said: “Govern-, 


ments are instituted among men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” 

No responsible person in this country 
disputes the soundness of the principle 
that the will of the people should prevail, 
The problem confronting students of 
government has been to provide the 
mechanics, proper and necessary, for the 
purpose of giving effect to the abstract 
principle of self-government. 

Thomas Jefferson understood the logi- 
cal necessity of establishing in the peo- 
ple absolute control of public policies 
and had complete confidence in their 
capacity for self-government. He indi- 
cated, however, great anxiety lest the 
power of the people to determine the 
policy of Government should be either 
lost or seriously impaired. 

The reason for his apprehension was 
that Jefferson was not only the great 
champion of human rights, devoted to 
the principles of democracy, but was 
also the profound scholar in public life. 

He, therefore, knew the history of the 
human race and was familiar with the 
numerous painful struggles of people 
throughout the world in their effort to 
establish and maintain governments 
which would assure them a reasonable 
measure of justice. He noted how in- 
variably, elsewhere in the world, those 
exercising governmental power, had 
shaped their courses not for the welfare 
of the people, but according to what 
they believed to be for their own per- 
sonal advantage. 

Our parliamentary system had been 
based, in large measure, on the principles 
of the English parliamentary system and 
being familiar with the history of the 
English Parliament’s long and almost 
futile struggle to become the recognized 
agency for the determination of gov- 
ernmental policies, Jefferson was fear- 
ful lest control of Government by our 
people should be lost. 

After reviewing some of the episodes in 
the history of the English Parliament 
and also of the Parliament, it is surpris- 
ing, in view of Jefferson's sound political 
philosophy and knowledge of history, 
that he was not more apprehensive as 
to the development and continuity of 
truly democratic government in the 
United States. 

The recital of even a few of the occur- 
ences in the struggle of the Parliament 
for complete legislative power will show 
the reason for Jefferson’s fears and the 
necessity for express provision for the 
fullest possible measure of direct and 
absolute control of governmental policies 
by the people. Experience and study 
had convinced him that the exercise of 
the right of popular control never would 
be assured if it were dependent on mere 
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implication or assumption instead of ex- 
press statement. 

The supporters of unexpressed author- 
ity almost invariably are disposed to 
insist that the benevolence and gracious- 
ness of those exercising power over the 
people, are sufficient assurance that lib- 
erty and justice will be enjoyed by all 
those effected by the exercise of such 
authority. This is not true. Fallible 
human nature, not the ill will of the 
individual, generally leads to the use of 
governmental power in such a way as is 
calculated to serve what the exerciser 
believes to be his own special interest. 

Only by the definite and express state- 
ment of principles, in documentary form, 
by the undoubted majority of those sub- 
ject to the power of government, is it 
possible to avoid disregard of principle 
and consequent ill feeling between those 
exercising governmental power and those 
subjected to such authority. When rules 
are absolutely definite and recorded, 
few, if any, of those having any power 
of government would feel any offense 
about insistence upon the true admin- 
istration of the same. 

Some of the above-mentioned experi- 
ences of the English and British Parlia- 
ment, in its hard struggle for true legis- 
lative power, which were due to the 
lack of express definite statements of the 
rights of the people and of Parliament, 
are discussed in the following quotations 
from standard authorities. 

Taswell-Langmead's English Constitu- 
tional History, at page 392, states: 

In the Parliament of 1572 no opposition 
was shown, but at its next meeting, in Feb- 
ruary 1575-76, a speech of remarkable bold- 
ness in defense of the liberties and privi- 
leges of the Commons was delivered by Peter 
Wentworth, member for Tregony in Corn- 
wall: “Sweet is the name,“ he said, “of lib- 
erty, but the thing itself a value beyond all 
inestimable treasure. So much more it be- 
hooveth us to take care lest we, contenting 
ourselves with the sweetness of the name, 
lose and forego the thing.” 

“In the last and preceding session,” he 
continued, "I saw the liberty of free speech 
so much and so many ways infringed, and 
so many abuses offered to this honorable 
council, as hath grieved me; wherefore I do 
think it expedient to open the commodities 
that grow to the prince and state by free 
speech. Without this it is a scorn and mock- 
ery to call it a Parliament house, for in truth 
it is a school of flattery and and dissimula- 
tion, Two things do great huft here: one a 
rumor which runneth about the House, “Take 
heed what you do; the Queen's majesty liketh 
not such a matter; whosoever preferreth it, 
she will be offended with him.’ On the con- 
trary, ‘Her Majesty liketh of such a matter; 


_whosoever speaketh against it, she will be 


much offended with him.“ The other is a 
message sometimes brought into the House, 
either of commanding or Inhibiting very in- 
jJurious to the freedom of speech and consul- 
tation. I would to God, Mr. Speaker, that 
these two were buried in hell; the King hath 
no peer or equal in the Kingdom, but he 
ought to be under God and the law because 
the law maketh him a king.” 

Wentworth was committed to the tower 
because of his speech. 


On page 394 of Taswell-Langmead's 
English Constitutional History it is 
stated: 

As soon as the House reassembled (Febru- 
ary 1587), Peter Wentworth submitted to the 
Speaker, for the purpose of being read to 
the House, a series of questions, of which 
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the principal points were: “Whether this 

House be not a place for any member freely 
and without controlment of any person, or 
danger of laws, by bill or speech, to alter 
any of the griefs of the commonwealth? 
Whether honor may be done to God, and 
benefit and service to the prince and state, 
without free speech? Whether there be any 
councils beside Parliament, which can make, 
add to, or diminish from, the laws of the 
realm? Whether it be not against the orders 
of this House to make any secret or matter 
of weight, here in hand, known to the prince 
or any other? Whether the Speaker, or any 
other, may interrupt any member in his 
speech in this House, or rise, when. he will 
without consent of the House? Whether the 
prince and state can continue, stand, and be 
maintained without the Parliament, except 
by altering the government of the state?“ 

For these queries (which the Speaker de- 
clined to read to the House), Wentworth was 
again committed to the Tower; a fate which 
Cope and those members who had supported 
his motion also shared. 


In the same volume by Taswell-Lang- 
mead, at page 394, appears the following 
statement of facts: 


At the opening of the Parliament which 
met in February 1593, the Speaker having 
made the usual request of liberty of speech, 
received (from Queen Elizabeth) for answer: 
“Privilege of speech is granted, but you must 
know what privilege ye have: not to speak 
every one what he listeth, or what cometh 
into his brain to utter; your privilege is ‘Aye 
or No.“ On the first day of the session the 
undaunted Peter Wentworth, together with 
Sir Henry Bromley, another Member, de- 
livered a petition to the Lord Keeper desir- 
ing the Lords to be syppliants with the 
Lower House to her Majesty to entall the 
succession of the Crown, for which they had 
already prepared a bill. For this boldness 
they were summoned before the council and 
committed to prison. A few days later, Mo- 
rice, the attorney of the court of wards, 
introduced a bill to reform the practice of 
the ecclesiastical courts, especially in the 
matter of the oath ex officio. The Queen 
immediately sent for the Speaker who on his 
return informed the House that “She won- 
dered that any would be of so high com- 
mandment as to attempt a thing contrary 
to that which she had so expressly forbid- 
den. Her Majestry's present charge and 
command is, that no bills touching matters 
of State, or reformation in causes ecclesi- 
astical, be exhibited. And upon my allegi- 
ance (the Speaker's) I am commanded, if 
any such bill be exhibited, not to read it.” 
Not content with this general reprimand, 
Morice, himself attorney general, was ar- 
rested in his place, committed to prison, de- 
prived of his office in the court of wards, and 
disabled from practising as a barrister. 

. * . * . 


It was in the Parliament of 1601 that the 
opposition which had, during 40 years, been 
silently gathering and husbanding strength, 
fought Its first great battle and won its first 
victory. The confilct arose concerning the 
enormous abuse of monopolies. Under cover 
of the loosely defined prerogative possessed 
Or assumed by the Crown of regulating all 
matters relating to commerce, the Queen had 
taken upon herself to make lavish grants to 
her courtiers, or patents to deal exclusively 
in a multitude of articles, mostly common 
necessities of life. Coal, leather, salt, oil, 
vinegar, starch, iron, lead, yarn, gladd, and 
many other commodities were in conse-. 
quence only to be obtained at ruinous prices. 
The grievance was first mooted in Parliament 
in 1571, by a Mr. Bell; but he was at once 
summoned before the council, and returned 
to the House “with such an amazed conte- 
nance, that it daunted all the rest.“ After 
the lapse of 26 years the Commons ventured, 
in 1597, to present an address to the Queen 
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on the same subject, to which she replied, 
through the lord keeper, that she “hoped 
her dutiful and loving subjects would not 
take away her prerogative; which is the 
choicest flower in her garden, and the princi- 
pal head pearl in her crown diadem; but 
Would rather leave that to her disposition, 
Promising to examine all patents and to 
abide the touchstone of the law.” In spite 
Of these fair words, the abuse, far from being 
abated, rose to still greater height. So nu- 
merous were the articles subject to monop- 
Oly, that when the list of them was read over 
in the House in 1601, an indignant Member 
exclaimed, “Is not bread amongst them? 
Nay, if no remedy is found for these, bread 
will be there before the next Parliament.” 
A bill for the explanation of the common 
law in certain cases of letters patent was 
introduced by Mr. Laurence Hyde, and was 
debated with unprecedented warmth for 4 
days. The ministers and courtiers, who en- 
deavored to support the prerogative, were 
Overborne by a torrent of indignant and men- 
acing eloquence. The populace openly 
cursed the monopolies, and declared that 
the prerogative should not be suffered to 
touch the old liberties of England. Seeing 
that resistance was no longer politic, or even 
Possible, Elizabeth with admirable tact, sent 
& message to the House, that, understanding 
that divers patents which she had granted 
had been grievous to her subjects, some 
should be presently repealed, some super- 
Seded, and none put in execution, but such 
as should first haye a trial, according to the 
law, for the good of the people. Robert 
Cecil, the secretary, added the more direct 
Assurance that all existing patents should be 
Tevoked, and no others granted for the 
future. Overjoyed at their victory, the Com- 
mons waited upon the Queen with an address 
of thanks, to which she replied in an affec- 
tlonate and even apolegetic tone. Never 
since I was a queen,” she told them, “did I 
put my pen to any grant but upon pretext 
and semblance made t. me, that it was both 
good and beneficial to the subjects in gen- 
eral though a private profit to some of my 
Ancient servants who had deserved well. 
> + * Never thought was cherished in my 
heart that tended not to my people's good.” 


Black's The Reign of Elizabeth, on 
Page 177, states: 


A striking testimony to the relatively 
humble position it occupied is furnished by 
the fact that in a reign (Elizabeth's) of 
44% years the total time spent in parlia- 
mentary discussions was only some 35 
months, 


In a note on the same page of Black’s 


The Reign of Elizabeth, the author 
States: 


It (Parliament) had not even obtained full 
Control over its own elections, controversies 
in regard to which were in many cases dealt 
With by the council (appointed by the 
Crown). 


From Black’s The Reign of Elizabeth, 
On page 179, the following is quoted: 

"It is in me and my power,” said Eliz- 
abeth to the speaker in 1593, “to call Par- 
laments; it is my power to end and deter- 
mine the same; it is in my power to assent 


to or dissent to anything done in Parlia- 
ment.” 


On page 193 of The Reign of Elizabeth, 
by Black, in discussing monopolies 
Branted by the queen to her favorites, 
there is the following statement: 

As Prancis Bacon pointed out, “The queen 
as she is our sovereign, hath both an en- 
larging and restraining power. Where- 
tore * * I say again and again, that we 
Ought not to deal, to Judge, or meddle with 
Her Majesty's prerogative.” 
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Sir Robert Cecil, the Queen's secre- 
tary, is quoted on the same page, last 
above mentioned, as saying: 

Let me give you this note, that the time 
was never more apt to disorder and make 
ill interpretation of good meaning; I think 
those persons would be glad that all sov- 
ereignty were converted into popularity. 


In Cheyney’s History of England, at 
page 275, it is stated: 

It is of interest to note that the Queen 
used the expressions “this Parliament” and 
“Parliament's” * * she hardly conceived 
of Parliament as a permanent institution. 
There was not in her view a coordinate 
branch of the government known as Parlia- 
ment. In the Parliament of 1597 she 
had expressed the judgment * * * that 
freedom of speech does not permit a Parlia- 
ment to frame. 

A state of government as to their idle 
braynes shall seeme meetest. She sayeth no 
king fit for his state will suffer such ab- 
surdities, 


As indicating the attitude and claims 
of King James I there is submitted the 
following quotation from Taswell-Lang- 
mead’s English Constitutional History, 
at pages 407 and 408: 

At a time when the growing spirit of free- 
dom, the general diffusion of knowledge, 
and the revived study of Greek and Roman 
authors had caused a republican tendency to 
manifest itself in Parliament, and among 
the people, this * * King (James) * * > 
was constantly asserting, in the most offen- 
sive form, the novel and monstrous theory 
of his divine right to absolute and irrespon- 
sible sovereignty. The doctrine had already 
been advanced by him some years before in 
Scotland, In a treatise on the True Law of 
Free Monarchies. Adopted by the hierarchy 
and the courtiers, the theory of divine right 
was later on elaborated into a system by 
Filmer. è> “It was gravely maintained 
that the Supreme Being regarded hereditary 
monarchy, as opposed to othe forms of gov- 
ernment, with peculiar favor; that the rule 
of succession in order of primogeniture was 
a divine institution, anterior to the Chris- 
tian, and even to the Mosaic dispensation; 
that no human power, not even that of the 
whole legislature, no length of adverse pos- 
session, though it extended to ten centuries, 
could deprive a legitimate prince of his 
rights; that the authority of such a prince 
was necessarily always despotic; that the 
laws, by which, in England and in other 
countries, the prerogative was limited, were 
to be regarded merely as concessions which 
the sovereign had freely made and might at 
his pleasure resume; and that any treaty 
which a king might conclude with his people 
was merely a declaration of his present in- 
tentions, and not a contract of which the 
performance could be demanded.” 


Not only did King James oppose the 
efforts of Parliament to exercise its right 
as the lawmaking authority of the 
realm, but he also undertook to control 
the courts. In the matter of com- 
mendams the King had a representative 
named Bilson sit in court to report what 
was done. Quoting from Taswell-Lang- 
mead, at pages 428 and 429: 

Bilson reported that the counsel for the 
plaintiffs, besides arguing the special points 
of the case, had disputed the King's general 
prerogative to grant a commendam. Here- 
upon James directed the Attorney General 
Bacon to write to the chief Justice, ordering 
him and the rest of the Judges not to pro- 
ceed to Judgment until they had spoken 
with the King. Coke shortly replied that if 
it was wished that the other Judges should 
receive the information Just given to him, 
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Bacon had better write to them himself, 
This was done; but the next day, the judges, 
as if nothing had happened, proceeded with 
their arguments. On the day following, 
they despatched a letter to the King, signed 
by all the 12, informing his Majesty that, as 
they were unanimously of the opinion that 
the attorney general’s letter was contrary 
to law, they felt bound by their oaths to pay 
no attention to it, and had accordingly pro- 
ceeded with the case on the appointed day. 

The King, who was then at Newmarket, 
returned answer that the present case was 
one which concerned not merely the inter- 
ests of private persons, but in which he him- 
self was to all intents and purposes a party; 
that delay was necessary in order that he 
might lay before them his own case, and 
that the oath not to delay justice was not 
meant to prejudice the King's prerogative; 
and concluded by commanding them, of his 
absolute power and authority royal, not to 
proceed further in the cause till they should 
hear his pleasure from his own mouth. On 
his return to London, the 12 judges were 
summoned before the King and his council. 
James personally expatiated upon their mis- 
demeanors both in substance and in the 
form of their letter certifying him merely 
what they had done, instead of submitting 
to his judgment what they should do. He 
told them it was their duty to check those 
advocates who presumed to argue against 
his prerogative; that the popular lawyers 
were the men who, ever since his accession, 
had trodden on his prerogative in all par- 
Haments. * * As soon as he had con- 
cluded, all the judges fell upon their knees 
and asked pardon for their error. But Coke, 
though he joined in demanding pardon, 
entered on a justification of their conduct, 
reiterating his opinion that the postpone- 
ment required by the King was in fact a real 
delay of justice, contrary to the law and 
their oaths. At the desire of (King) James, 
the Lord Chancellor Ellesmere and the At- 
8 General Bacon then dellvered their 
opinions, which were directly opposed to 
that of the chief justice. vibe 

The following question was then put to 
the judges, 1 by 1: “Whether, if at any 
time in a case depending before the judges, 
His Majesty conceived it to concern him 
either in power or profit, and thereupon re- 
quired to consult with them and that they 
should stay proceedings in the meantime, 
they ought not to stay accordingly?” Ail 
except Coke, fearful of offending the King, 
to whom they owed all their future prospects 
of professional advancement, promised to act 
in future according to the royal wishes. But 
from Coke no other answer could be ex- 
tracted than that, whenever such a case 
should come before him, he would do what 
was fitting for a judge to do. The noble 
conduct of the chief justice on this occasion 
has deservedly obtained for him the ad- 
miration of posterity. Rather than prosti- 
tute the Independence of the judicial bench 
to the arbitrary interference of the King, 
he showed himself ready to sacrifice, for 
conscience sake, the high position to which 
his own merits had raised him. Within a 
few weeks he was censured by the council 
and suspended from his office, and not long 
afterwards, In November 1616, received notice 
that he had ceased to be chief justice. 


Following the reign of James I, King 
Charles I was even more arrogant in his 
attitude toward Parliament. Taswell- 
Langmead's English Constitutional 
History, at page 449, says: 

Charles opened the session (1627-28) with 
a proud and threatening speech. “There 
is none here,” he said, “but knows that com- 
mon danger is the cause of this Parliament, 
and that supply, at this time, is the chief 
end of it.. * Every man must now do 
according to his conscience; wherefore, if 
you (which God forbid) should not do your 
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duties in contributing what the state at 
this time needs, I must, in discharge of my 
conscience, use those other means, which 
God hath put into my hands, to save that 
which the follies of some particular men 
may otherwise hazard to lose. Take not this 
as a threatening (for I scorn to threaten 
any but my equals), but an admonition from 
him that, both out of nature and duty, hath 
most care of your preservation and prop- 
erties.” 

The Commons were not at all disturbed 
by this menacing language. They at once 
resolved themselves inta a committee of 
grievances to consider “the Mberty of the 
subject in person and estate.” The principal 
matters discussed were: (1) Dlegal exactions 
under the name of loans; (2) the arbitrary 
commitment of those who refused compli- 
ance, and especially the recent decision of 
the King’s bench remanding Sir Thomas 
Darnel and others upon a habeas corpus; 
(3) the billeting of soldiers on private per- 
eons; and (4) the infliction of punishment 
by martial law. After passing resolutions 
“That no freeman ought to be imprisoned 
or restrained by command of the King, or 
the privy council, or any other, except for 
Jawful cause expressed in a lawful warrant; 
and that the ancient and undoubted right 
of every freeman is, that he hath a full and 
absolute property in his goods and estate; 
and that no tax, talliage. loan, benevolence, 
or other like charge ought to be commanded 
or Jeyied by the King or his ministers with- 
out common assent of Parliament,” the Com- 
mons applied to the Lords for a conference, 
in order to agree on a petition to the King 
for a declaratory conformation of these 
liberties. 

The King tried hard to satisfy the Com- 
mons by offering his royal word not to arrest 
anyone without just cause, or a simple con- 
firmation of the Great Charter and the other 
ancient statutes in favor of liberty. But 
Sir Edward Coke warned the House to pro- 
ceed by bill. “Was it ever known,” hè said, 
“that general words were a sufficient satis- 
faction for general grievances? The King’s 
answer is very gracious; but what is the law 
of the realm? That is the question. I put 
no dimdence in His Majesty; but the King 
must speak by record, and in particulars, and 
not in general. Let us put a petition of 
right; not that I distrust the King, but that 
I cannot take his trust, saye in a parliamen- 
tary way." 

The petition of right was then drawn up 
ty the Commons. 


To show also the extent to which the 
membership of the United States House 
of Representatives had become legisla- 
tively helpless, I cite Cannon's Prece- 
dents of the House of Representatives, 
volume VI, page VI, as follows: 

Under Speaker (Joseph) Cannon. En- 
trenched behind the power to appoint com- 
mittees, with authority to extend or refuse 
control of the floor, sitting as chairman ex 
officio of the Committee on Rules, and exer- 
cising the right to count a quorum or declare 
a motion dilatory, the Speaker became an 
arbiter from whose decisions in chambers 
there was no appeal, 


So autocratic was the power of the 
speakership that contemporary histo- 
rians characterized the office as “second 
in power only to the Presidency” or con- 
sidered the Speaker of the House as 
“more powerful than the President of the 
United States.” 

Quoting from Fuller's Speakers of the 
House, page 269: 

This system in reality made him more 
powerful than the President of the United 
States. Without his consent and assistance, 
legislation was practically impossible. The 
President might recommend, but the Speaker 
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dictated, legislation. He not only decided 
what legislation should be permitted but he 
even shaped the form of that legislation to 
conform to his own personal ideals. 


Let us now consider what was said by 
the American champion of human 
rights, the great authority on democracy, 
Thomas Jefferson. 

In order to assure the continuous evo- 
lution of democracy Jefferson considered 
it necessary that the mechanics of gov- 
ernment should be such as to make it 
possible at any time for formal action on 
the part of the people, to assure adop- 
tion or rejection of policies in accordance 
with the will of the majority rather than 
to compel the people to plead for or 
against such policies with public officials 
whom they may have placed in power. 

Under the Federal Constitution, direct 
control of lawmaking by the people is 
not, of course, possible. 

Jefferson constantly stressed, however, 
the necessity for having Jaws and pro- 
cedure which would make sure that leg- 
islative action and the administration of 
law would be in accord with the will of 
the people. By the United States Con- 
stitution all legislative power is vested in 
the Congress. Policies favored by the 
people may be made effective only 
through the action of Congress. It is 
true, of course, that the people elect the 
Congress but there is no legal power by 
which the people can force the Congress 
to enact laws carrying into effect policies 
desired by them. 

It is important, therefore, that processes 
of legislation should be so devised and es- 
tablished as to assure as far as possible 
true responsiveness by members of Con- 
gress to the will of the people. 

Indicating his belief in the greatest 
possible degree of direct control by the 
people, Jefferson in a letter to John 
Taylor, May 28, 1816, said: 

Indeed it must be acknowledged, that the 
term republic“ is of very vague applica- 
tion in every language. Witness the self- 
styled republics of Holland, Switzerland, 
Genoa, Venice, Poland. Were I to assicn to 
this term a precise and definite idea, I would 
say, purely, and simply, it means a govern- 
ment by its citizens in mass, aeting directly 
and personally, according to rules, estab- 
lished by the majority; and that every gov- 
ernment is more or less republican in pro- 
portion as it has in its composition more 
or less of the ingredient of the direct action 
of the citizens. 

The further the departure from direct and 
constant control by the citizens, the less has 
the government of the ingredient of repub- 
licanism. 


Jefferson in his letter to John Taylor 
said also: 


We may say with truth and meaning, that 
governments are more or less republican as 
they have more or less of the element of pop- 
ular election and control in their composi- 
tion; and believing as I do, that the mass of 
the citizens is the safest depository of their 
own rights, and especially that the evils fow- 
ing from the duperies of the people are less 
injurious than those from the egoism of their 
agents, I am a friend to that composition of 
government which has in it the most of this 
ingredient. 


In a letter to Samuel Kerchival on July 
12, 1816, Jefferson said: 

Governments are republicans only in pro- 
portion as they embody the will of tbeir 
people and execute it. 
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Prof. Frank Parsons, in his book en- 
titled “City for the People,” says: 

Jefferson believed in direct legislation 
(though that expression was then unknown) 
A tried to get it into the Virginia consti- 
tution. 


Speaking of the concentration of 
power even in a number of official hands, 
Jefferson in his notes on Virginia, said: 

It will be no alleviation that these powers 
will be exercised by a plurality of hands, and 
not by a single one. One hundred and 
seventy-three despots would surely be as op- 
pressive as one. Let those who doubt it 
turn their eyes on the Republic of Venice. 
As little will it avail us that they are chosen 
by ourselves. An elective despotism was not 
the government we fought for, but one which 
should not only be founded on free prin- 
ciples, but in which the powers of govern- 
ment should be so divided and balanced 
among several bodies of magistracy, so that 
no one could transcend their legal limits, 
without being effectually checked and re- 
strained by others. 

Before submitting suggestions as to 
procedure to be followed by the Demo- 
cratic steering committee, let me call 
attention to facts which unequivocally 
require the committee to perform the 
duties indicated in said procedure. 

Members of the steering committee of 
the majority party of the present House 
have been elected (not appointed by 
anyone) by the Democratic Members of 
the House from the respective steering 
committee zones. . 

This policy was first adopted in 1933 
in order to make possible the expression 
of the sentiment of each zone through 
the member of the steering committee 
elected by the Democratic Members of 
the House from such zone. 

When, therefore, the people of any 
zone state to their representatives their 
views as to policies of government, the 
steering committee member for such 
zone is then informed by his colleagues 
from such zone as to the attitude of the 
people in regard to such policy. The 
committeeman is then according to the 
principles of democracy required to pres- 
ent the proposed policy to the member- 
ship of the steering committee for proper 
consideration and action. 

On January 19, 1943, the Democratic 
caucus of the 78th Congress adopted the 
following, to wit: 

Resolved, further, That the sald commit- 
tee (steering committee) shall be the policy 
making committee of the House. 


Policy is defined in Webster's New 
International Dictionary as follows: 

The settled method by which the govern- 
ment and the affairs of a nation are or may 
be administered, 


The word, “steer” is defined in Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary as 
follows: 

To direct the course of; to guide, to govern. 


In the light of the action taken by the 
Democratic caucus and in view cf the 
meaning of the terms “steer” and 
“policy,” the unavoidable conclusion is 
that the Democratic steering committee 
of the House, in order to carry out the 
duties imposed upon it by the Demo- 
cratic caucus, the Democratic steering 
committee of the House should deter- 
mine the program for the House. Un- 
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less the committee may direct the course 

of” procedure it cannot “steer” in the 

true sense of the word, nor may it deter- 

mine the policy of government unless it 

Provides the “method by which” the 

sua of the Nation may be adminis- 
red. 

Any compliance, therefore, with the 
directions of the Democratic caucus, re- 
quires the determining of the program 
of the House by the steering committee. 
Even more important than this, how- 
ever, is the fact as already pointed out 
in the previous discussion that it is the 
Only way by which even an approximate 
approach to effective initiative on the 
Part of the individual Member of the 
House may be made possible and, there- 
fore, the only way in which under our 
constitutional system, the will of the 
People may make itself immediately felt 
in the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. 


The chairman proposes the following 


Procedure: 

First. Weekly meetings of the Demo- 
cratic steering committee and such other 
meetings as the chairman on his own 
initiative or upon the request of five 
a of the steering committee shall 


Second. At least once a week, not 
later than Friday, the steering commit- 
tee shall stipulate the matters to be con- 
Sidered by the House during each of the 
days of the following week. 

Third. If emergency requires such ac- 
tion, a subcommittee of the steering 
committee, numbering five members in- 
Cluding the Speaker and the Democratic 
leader of the House, nay rearrange the 
Program in order tc meet such emer- 
gency. A meeting of the total member- 
Ship of the steering committee may, 
however, exercise the right of review 
and change such program to the extent 
it may decide if it considers such action 
necessary. 

Fourth. Any action of the steering 
Committee shall be, of course, always 
Subject to approval or reversal by the 
Democratic caucus, when assembled ac- 
Cording to the rules of the said caucus. 

Fifth. The question has been asked 
as to what would be the function of 
the House party leader under the plan 
of procedure above proposed. The an- 
Swer is that the leader would be the 
Parliamentary expert and the strategist 
to carry out as far as possible the pro- 
gram of the stecring committee. 


H. R. 9680: The Effect of Diet on 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. SIEMINSEI. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
ica seems to be going on a diet. Diets 
Call for less calories. Bread, cake, pota- 
toes, butter, cream, sugar, and many 
Other agricultural products high in cal- 
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ories usually appear on diet lists to be 
taken in greatly reduced quantities. The 
same applies to alcohol and tobacco. 

Have we given consideration to what 
extent dieting has affected the market 
for agricultural products? 


Ike Embarrassed by Budget Miscues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Ray Tucker, whose 
column appears daily in the Brooklyn 
Eagle, speaks volumes. It appeared in 
the June 30, 1954, issue: 

IKE EMBARRASSED BY BupcEr Miscurs 
(By Ray Tucker) 

Bureaucratic blundering in the Budget 
Bureau, which is the Eisenhower equivalent 
of the Roosevelt brain trust, has been re- 
sponsible for recent inconsistencies and pol- 
icy reversals that embarrass the White 
House. The budgeteers, who number many 
New Dealish hangovers, have given the Pres- 
ident wrong advice, although he must share 
some blame. 

It was Budget Director Rowland R. Hughes, 
for instance, who ruled that Alger Hiss must 
Teceive eventually his $700-a-year pension, 
despite the circumstances behind his con- 
viction. To assume such a legalistic atti- 
tude in the face of the Stevens-McCarthy 
sensations signifies almost incredible stu- 
pidity, which Eisenhower and Congress had 
to repudiate. 

In even more important matters involving 
grave questions of national security, the 
bright young men in the bureau have made 
such highly questionable decisions that they 
were reversed by the White House, Congress, 
and the National Security Council. 

The Budget Bureau's responsibility lies in 
the fact that all major matters of policy, 
especially when they involve expenditures of 
money, must be cleared through this agency. 
Hughes consults so regularly with Elsen- 
hower that the voice of the Budget is the 
command of the White House. 

Budget informs Congress and all executive 
agencies whether proposed legislation or ac- 
tion is or is not compatible with the ad- 
ministration's program, usually in writing. 
F. D. R. started this system of centralized 
control and clearance, and Ike has continued 
it for want of a better check. It also com- 
ports with his chain-of-command ideas, 

UNIMAGINATIVE EXPERTS 


The budgeteers, however, rightfully at- 
tribute some responsibility to the White 
House. They try simply to apply Ike's gen- 
eral economic and political philosophy— 
private enterprise versus Government ex- 
pansion, Federal economy, a balanced budg- 
et—to specific problems. But they practice 
neither flexibility nor imagination. And 
they are political babes in Washington. 

In proposing that the Atomic Energy build 
a steam plant and sell power to TVA cus- 
tomers, they were simply seeking to prevent 
TVA from a vast utility system 
instead of the Federal waterpower project it 
was supposed to be. TVA now derives more 
than 30 percent of electricity from steam 
plants. The figure will reach 60 percent if 
the present trend continues, 

To check such a movement into the fleld 
of private industry is a definite Eisenhower 
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pledge. But the unimaginative and non- 
politically minded budget experts made no 
attempt to explain or defend the action in 
popular and nontechnical language. 

From both the engineering and financial 
angles, they have a plausible and substantial 
defense for interchanging AEC-TVA power, 
But, again, they were too legalistic and bu- 
reaucratic. 

POUND-FOOLISH POLICY 


In the case of the famous Government- 
built tin smelter at Texas City, Tex., the 
budgeteers persuaded Ike to adopt a penny- 
wise and pound-foolish policy. He recom- 
mended on their advice that the plant, 
which is operated under lease by Dutch in- 
terests, be closed down. Basic idea was to 
save money and get the Government out of 
the smelting business, 

But this smelter happens to be the only 
one on the Western Continent that can proc- 
ess low-grade ores from Bolivia. With Indo- 
china tin supplies threatened, we may have 
to depend on Bolivia as a source of supply, 
as we had to in World War II. 

A resolution reversing the Budget Bu- 
reau’s proposal, sponsored by Senator LYN- 
DON B. JOHNSON of Texas, was adopted 
unanimously by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and by the Senate. House passage 
is certain because of favorable committee 
action. As in the Hiss case, Ike now admits 
that the original Hughes recommendation 
was a bad mistake. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derived 
from such sales shall be paid into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recor, 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
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Address by Hon. Theodore R. McKeldin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 

e CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include a 
Speech made by the Governor of the 
State of Maryland, the Honorable 

eodore R. McKeldin at the Mont- 
&omery County division of the American 
Cancer Society at Rockville, Md., on June 
26, 1954: 

What wonders we could develop for the 
Advancement of humanity, if our cold war 
With rival nations were a race of armaments 
against the dread diseases which still defy 

skill of our physicians and surgeons 
and the knowledge of our scientists. 

Under the pressure of war and threats of 
War, our savants of the laboratory—aided by 
Untold millions of dollars—forced from the 
tiny atom its secret of the ages and har- 
Nessed its massive power for the destruction 
ot human life. 

What pressures do we need to inspire the 
ame concentration of time, skill and 
Money to solve the awfal riddle of cells 
Bone mad within the hur an body? 

What incentive is requ red for an all-out 
efort of medical science to control this de- 
Structive force in human tissues—tissues so 
much better known than the fissionable ma- 

als from which atomic power is released? 
Ma hat sense of urgency must call for a 
t nhattan project, or its equivalent, to solve 
he mysteries and end the tortures and ter- 
ible mortality rate of cancer? 
y I realize that many devoted medical men 
nd women and other scientists are devoting 
Much of their lives, and, in many instances, 
ir own funds toward winning this fight. 

The American Cancer Society and its var- 
lous branches are doing a magnificent job 
n keeping high the public interest, en- 
vi aging the medical profession and pro- 
vaag funds for cure where possible, alle- 
lation when feasible, and for continuing 

Udy and research. 

W ese volunteer efforts are most pralse- 
orthy and commendable, and, under the 
pecumstances, thelr accomplishments have 

n great. 

But no one knows better than the medical 
Ofession and the leaders of the Cancer 
lety that the efforts, the time and the 
Nds are all too meagre. 

This is a public problem—a national prob- 
lem—indeed, an international problem. 

When the scourge of Communist tyranny 
— against the people of South Korea, we 
and ately began using millions of men 

d millions of dollars to stop it in its course. 

The e of cancer is attacking every 


U in all the world including our own 
Rited States of America. 
nad where is the big, all-out project to 
t it in its horrible course? 
nere are the billions of dollars to finance 


the hopes, the trials and the errors—in thou- 
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sands of laboratories, hospitals, and medical 
centers across the length and the breadth of 
the land? 

I congratulate and commend your fine or- 
ganization for what you are doing here today. 
These crusade awards and this generous fel- 
lowship symbolize the hope and constant 
struggle of the American people toward far 
happier, healthier living. 

With this fellowship for a young Maryland 
doctor to take advanced study in cancer at 
Yale goes our sincere prayer that his work 
may be fruitful of new steps toward our con- 
quest of this dread allment. 

But let us offer our petition, too, that this 
$5,000 and others like it shall be seen in high 
places as but tokens of that which is the 
real heed—a full-scale operation research to 
eliminate the scourge of cancer and end for- 
ever the fear it incites in the people of the 
world. 

And, finally, let us direct our hopes and 
our prayers to hasten that glorious day when 
the energy and the skill of science through- 
out the world may be turned from the sullen 
task of devising more efficient means of deal- 
ing wholesale death, and channeled into 
paths of progress for the betterment of 
human health and the advancement of 
civilization. 


Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Santa Fe New Mexican has been follow- 
ing very carefully the Oppenheimer de- 
velopments. It has, in general, sup- 
ported the position of the Los Alamos 
scientists who have felt that Oppen- 
heimer has been “miserably rewarded” 
for his services to the Nation. 

The New Mexican has a large circu- 
lation among the scientists and techni- 
cians who work on the mesa at Los 
Alamos where so much of our atomic- 
and hydrogen-bomb history has been 
made. The paper has had an unusual 
opportunity to become familiar with 
opinions there. Its editor, Robert Mc- 
Kinney, took the time to go carefully 
through the many long pages of testi- 
mony and evidence in the Oppenheimer 
matter. For that reason his editorials 
in the New Mexican on Wednesday, 
June 30, with reference to the Oppen- 
heimer case are of importance to the 
country, and I ask to have them printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Sunt Lacemar RERUM 

Does J. Robert Oppenheimer meet the spe- 
clal loyalty test for the American citizen 
who serves his neighbors in the most sensi- 
tive areas of our national survival? 


Not because of the Individual but because 
of the fundamental issues involves, no great- 
er question has ever come before the jury of 
American opinion. Yesterday the Atomic 
Energy Commission declared Dr, Oppen- 
heimer a security risk. 

Regretfully, this newspaper concurs with 
that finding. 

Our regret is not because our final judg- 
ment, in the light of the final record, com- 
pels us to reverse our previous editorial posi- 
tion. Our regret is not entirely for the lone- 
ly genius who now stands ostracized by his 
Government and exiled from his life work. 
Nor is our regret solely for the many of that 
generation of Americans who, reaching ma- 
turity during the depression, joined together 
in liberal organizations in their struggle for 
freedom from want, Nor is our regret wholly 
for the confraternity of scientists whose quest 
for the secret truths of nature ls impeded by 
demagogs in many lands. 

Our heartsick regret is that whole nations 
of hundreds of millions of people, nations 
who have just been allies and therefore po- 
tential friends, have in less than a decade 
become deadly foes, In this tragedy of na- 
tions there are many individual tragedies, 
among them the pitiful and sudden task of 
choosing between loyalty to those near and 
dear and loyalty to country. In many lands 
men are stood before firing squads; in this 
country great careers are wrecked at their 
peaks. These are the things of tears. 

Beyond doubt, Oppenheimer confused loy- 
alty to his personal friends and loyalty to 
his country. Much of the derogratory in- 
formation produced against him was old 
stuff. The military and the AEC had studied 
it and, after careful consideration, had not 
canceled his security clearance. During the 
course of World War II, Oppenheimer was 
indispensible. Those who worked with him 
believed that a man “who protects the secrets 
he has tn his hands and head has shown 
essential regard for the security system,” re- 
gardless of the associations he may have had 
when Fascist Germany was our foe and So- 
viet Russia our ally. Indeed, who now holds 
it against the harried physicist that Mrs. 
Oppenheimer was the cousin and once the 
fiance of Nazi General Keitel? 

But the important result of the current 
hearings was to bring out significant in- 
formation of character and associations 
hitherto unknown to the AEC and pre- 
sumably unknown to those who testified as 
character witnesses in his behalf. Prior to 
these proceedings the derogatory informa- 
tion had never been weighed on the basis of 
sworn testimony. Much was established as 
fact which previously had been only allega- 
tions. 

All those who testified in the inquiry were 
assured that thelr testimony was in con- 
fidence and privacy. But after Oppen- 
heimer released excerpts to the press and 
after one AEC Commissioner lost his copy of 
the proceedings on a train, it was decided to 
publish the 992-page transcript. 

For 3 days the editors of the New Mexican 
have been reading these 992 pages at forced 
draft. Much of the record is still censored 
for reasons of security. Perhaps we will 
never know all the facts before the board. 
But we were shocked by the naivity and stu- 
pidity of the Chevalier incident, which con- 
tinued until last December. We were 
_stunned by the intellectual dishonesty of the 
Peters incident. We were outraged by Op- 
penheimer’s mendacity, right up to May 
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1954, in the Weinberg, Lomanitz, and Sea- 
borg, incidents. 

The New Mexican concurs with the AEC 
majority opinion that “Dr. Oppenheimer has 
consistently placed himself outside the rules 
which govern others. He has falsified in 
matters wherein he was charged with grave 
responsibilities in the national interest. In 
his associations he has repeatedly exhibited 
a willful disregard of the normal and proper 
obligations of security.” 


NOT INDISPENSABLE 


Two main thoughts must be considered in 
evaluating the decision of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission to deny J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer access to the Nation's vital nuclear 
secrets. Each subject must be viewed in 
light of the other. 

First, how valuable is Oppenheimer to the 
successful continuance of cur present high- 
geared nuclear program? 

Testimony before the Gray committee re- 
veais that Oppenheimer's contributions to 
the atomic program diminished sharply after 
the war. He resigned his Los Alamos post 
and became Chairman of the General Ad- 
visory Committee for the AEC. Subsequent- 
ly he left the GAC, and, until suspended last 
December, had worked only 6 days in 2 years 
for the AEC. 

Athough called upon frequently by his col- 
leagues for scientific advice in sensitive 
fields, the tenor of remarks by AEC officials 
and those who testified in his behalf em- 

` phasizes that his assistance was not vital. 
He was judged not the indispensible man. 

Second, in view of the fact that Dr. Op- 
penheimer's talents are not considered vital 
to our nuclear program, can the United 
States afford to take the slightest risk with 
® man whose patriotism may be unques- 
tioned, but whose naive approach to every- 
day life conceivably might result in trans- 
mission of vital secrets fo Russia? 

That Oppenheimer has been Indiscreet is a 
matter of record. We have no guaranty that 
such actions would not be repeated with 
graver consequences in the future, Under 
these circumstances it appears that the 
Atomic Energy Commission had no alterna- 
tive but to affirm the withdrawal of Oppen- 
hbeimer's security clearance. 

Such action, taken against a man who 
has contributed so tremendously to our Na- 
tion's well-being and scientific advancement, 
could be construed as an unnecessarily harsh 
judgment, reflecting the Nation’s lack of 
gratitude for a longtime loyal public servant. 
Admittedly it is inhuman, But we are in an 
unhuman world, brought down upon us by 
ourselves. 


Cultural Accomplishments of Houston, 
Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we Texans are very proud of the 
phenomenal growth of our great cities. 
During the past few decades, they have 
shot up at a great rate, multiplying in 
prosperity and becoming great centers 
of finance and industry. They are also 
cities that have grown in culture and in 
contributions to better ways of life. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article from the Houston Chronicle 
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of June 29 summing up the cultural ac- 

complishments of the city of Houston. 
There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

IN AvvITIon To OTL, Banxs, Erc., Housron’s 
CULTURAL FRONT Is EQUALLY AS IMPRESSIVE 


When most businessmen take an inven- 
tory of Houston's might, they talk in terms 
of the city's fantastic construction programe, 
of oll, banks, chemicals, manufacturing, and 
fabricating. 

They puff up with typical Texas pride at 
the accomplishments of the port of Hous- 
ton, of the vast street construction pro- 
grams, the super highways. 

They are justified in doing £0, 

But there are those among the million 
population due to be reached Saturday who'll 
tell you that greater Houston’s cultural 
front is equally as impressive. 

EVIDENCE EVERY WHELE 


The evidence of cultural growth is found 
at every turn. 

The Houston Symphony Orchestra, the 
Museum of Fine Arts, the Allied Arts Asso- 
ciation, the Museum of Contemporary Arts, 
the Museum of Natural History, Hermann 
Park Zoological Gardens, the San Jacinto 
Museum of History, and the Houston Public 
Library touch the lives of thousands dally. 

The public library is the outgrowth of 
the Houston Lyceum, chartered by the State 
legislature in 1848, more than a century 
ago. 

But it wasn't until 1899, 7 years after the 
city government took over the society, that 
an appropriation was made from public 
funds for its support. The amount was $200 
per month. 

CARNEGIE DID IT 

It remained for Andrew Carnegie to make 
possible a building. 

In 1902, the cornerstone was laid for the 
library, financed with a $50,000 gift from 
Mr. Carnegie. 

Today, Houston has its central branch, 
7 units scattered over the city, 9 circulating 
centers and 2 bookmobiles. In 1917, there 
were 19,647 registered borrowers, Today, 
there are more than 98,000 registered 
borrowers. 

Houston's Symphony Orchestra has kept 
pace with this area’s development. Records 
show that more than 200,000 annually hear 
the orchestra in its subscription concerts, 
student concerts, free pop“ concerts and 
free summer park concerts. 


DONORS INCREASE 


The increase of donors to support the 
orchestra is as fantastic as Greater Houston's 
growth. Six years ago, 300 citizens con- 
tributed to the maintenance fund. Today, 
there are 3,400 donors who contribute about 
half of the orchestra's $400,000 operating 
budget. 

The Museum of Fine Arts, outgrowth of 
the Houston Public School Art League 
founded in 1900, opened its building in 1924. 

The building was erected on a site pro- 
vided Jointly by the George Hermann Estate 
and Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Cullinan. At the 
time the building was opened, it was known 
as the Houston Art League. Its name was 
changed a year later. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VISITORS 


More than 100,000 visited the museum 
last year, to view permanent collections 
valued at more than $3 million. 

The museum is more than a treasure house 
of art. The program includes art classes for 
children and adults, and gallery tours, 
movies, musical programs, and lectures. 

The San Jacinto Memorial Monument and 
Museum of History, founded under the 
leadership of the late George A. Hill, Jr., was 
built with Federal and State funds in 1936- 
39 to commemorate the heroes of the 
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Battle of San Jacinto, which won Texas 
freedom from tyranny. 


SELP-SUPPORTING 


Located on the battlefield where Gen. Sam 
Houston's forces won freedom, the monu- 
ment and museum are operated as nonprofit, 
educational organizations. They have 
always been self-supporting. 

Scores of other cultural organizations, 
designed to stimulate creativenees and keep 
Texas’ rich heritage alive, thrive in the midst 
of industrial growth more readily noticed. 


Former Ambassador Nathaniel P. Davis 
Becomes a News Columnist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I am 
very proud to have as one of my con- 
stituents the distinguished former Amer- 
ican diplomat, Ambassador Nathaniel P. 
Davis. Ambassador Davis is now retired 
from the Foreign Service. His last post 
was as chief of the American diplomatic 
mission in Hungary, where he was very 
helpful, among other things, in securing 
the release of William Oatis, the cele- 
brated victim of a police-state trial. 

Ambassador Davis now makes his resi- 
dence in Glens Falis, N. Y., and has be- 
come a leading member of the commu- 
nity there, participating in numerous 
civic and educational activities. Among 
other things, Ambassador Davis has be- 
come a columnist, writing regular essays 
for the Glens Falls Post Star. They are 
sparkling and informative commentaries 
on State, national, and internatio: 
events which deserve a much wider cir- 
culation than the Glens Falls Post Stat 
affords. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a typical one of these columns. 
full of both whimsy and good interna- 
tional sense, be printed in the Ap 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor? 
as follows: 

PEN SKETCHES 
(By Nathaniel P. Davis) 

Guatemala is in the news again, and I am 
afraid is going to be there a good deal m 
in coming months, There seems to be 
doubt that communism is well on the road 
to overt control in that little country. Not 
that any important percentage of the people 
of Guatemala are Communists or have an 
idea of what communism is; but beca 
social, economic, and political conditio 
there are the stuff of which Communist die- 
tatorships are made, and it is pretty clea 
even to the casual observer, that interns” 
tional communism is trying to make the 
most of its opportunities, 

Ever since the Central American Repudli® 
won their Independence from Spain, Gu? 
mala has been ruled by a series of dicta 
mostly ruthless, cruel men whose mots 
were lust for power and wealth. The ond 
popular support they sought was among v 
large landowners who could exercise a Er 
er or lesser degree of influence over 187 
employees and tenants, The real basis 
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Power has always been the armed forces. So 
long as the army was loyal to the dictator, 
and so long as he could prevent his enemies 
from acquiring arms of their own, he was 
Secure in the presidential palace, barring as- 
Sassination. 

The latest of this breed was General Ubico, 
Who ruled for a dozen or so years between 
the great depression and the latter part of 
World War II. Ubico was an interesting 
Character. He maintained order in the coun- 
try, kept official graft within reasonable 
bounds, insisted on the scrupulous observ- 
ance of contracts, and introduced many re- 
forms in the Government services directed 
toward greater efficiency, Up to this point 
he might be called a benevolent despot. The 
Other side of the coin is that he was com- 
Pletely unscrupulous as to methods for at- 
taining his ends, ruthless and bloody in sup- 
Pressing opposition or even criticism, and 
interested in the welfare of the common peo- 
Ple only to the extent that their prosperity 
and contentment served to enrich himself 
and his friends. Personally, he could be 
Eracious and charming despite a vanity so 
Childish that it was funny to outsiders who 
Could not be made to suffer from it. 

I happened to be in Guatemala on Ubico'’s 
birthday some years ago while he was at the 
height of his power, and because of the posi- 
tion I occupied at the time was invited to 
the parties. I say parties, for the festivities 

3 full days, with an elaborate fiesta at 
the palace each evening. The last was the 
most elaborate of all. There were 167 gen- 
erals in attendance, not counting the Presi- 
dent, who, of course, was the general of gen- 
erals. As there were about 5,000 men in the 
army, the proportion of generals seemed gen- 
erous. The rank of general, of course, car- 
Tied with it certain pay and perquisites that 
Made it attractive to men of influence in 
their localities whom the President found 
lt useful to have on his ide. 

The setup was fine or the President's 
tlends and supporters, vut was less attrac- 
tive to people he did not like or who did not 

him, and was entirely unacceptable to 
those with a sincere interest in the welfare 
Of the country as a whole. So there were 
Many dissident groups, each with its own 
m for thinking it was time for a change. 
er the dictatorship normal political ac- 
tivity was impossible, and there was no free- 
dom of press or assembly, so the opposition 
groups were reduced to plotting Ubico’s over- 
throw by revolution. Finally, as usually hap- 
Pens in such situations, the opposition 
Sroups managed to get together and suc- 
Seeded in winning a part of the army to their 
Side. The revolution won, and Ubico was 
forced to leave the country. The property he 
accumulated while in office was confis- 
dated, and he died a few years later in New 
Orleans practically penniless. 
The victorious revolutionaries were a het- 
neous lot, the one thing they had in 
common being their desire to get rid of 
ico. How the Communists made use of 
this situation will be discussed in a later 
Column, 


Racial Segregation in Public Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I hold in my hand a letter 
Written by Robert J. Gantt, entitled, 

e Court's Decision,” referring to the 
decision of the Supreme Court with ref- 
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erence to racial segregation in public 
schools, The letter was published in 
the Spartanburg, S. C., Herald under 
date of July 2, 1954, and, in my opinion, 
expresses the thoughts of the majority 
of the citizens of my State on this sub- 
ject. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Court’s DECISION 


EDITOR OF THe HERALD: 

When a thought I deem vital to public 
interest registers in my mind, I am not satis- 
fied till I get it out of my system, for such 
consideration as it merits. 

In common with the millions of the South, 
I was stuggered by the decision of our Su- 
preme Court upon the question of racial 
segregation in our public schools, and read- 
ing the ruling of the Court awoke the chain 
of thought, that there are but two, and can 
be but two fundamental philosophies of goy- 
ernment on this earth: 

First: A government dominated and con- 
trolled by the people being governed, by the 
will of the people, such as was established 
when the people rebeled, threw off the domi- 
nation of British colonial control, issued a 
Declaration of Independence, framed a con- 
stitutional Government by the States, and 
gave birth to Americanism. 

Second: A centralized governmental con- 
trol under which “power and authority” was 
held and handed down to the individual citi- 
zen by a supreme power, under which the 
individual citizen Is deprived of his liberty 
by a central sovereignty, and his freedom is 
made subordinate to its decrees. Its the 
same whether we call the controlling power 
Fascist, Socialist, or Communist. 

There is no middle ground—a citizen Is 
elther a freeman or is dominated by cen- 
tralized governmental control. 

That is no question, but that upon the 
organization of our Federal Government that 
danger of centralization was seen and ap- 
preciated by our leaders, It is recorded that 
upon the completion of the work of framing 
our Constitution, someone asked Benjamin 
Franklin, “What kind of government have 
you given us?” and he replied “‘A Federal 
Union’ if you can keep it.“ The fight of 
Patrick Henry of Virginia and Luther Martin 
of Maryland against the adoption of the in- 
strument, and the writings of Madison and 
Hamilton are worth reviewing. 

The speeches of Charles Pinkney, Thomas 
Jefferson, our own Legare, McDuffie, Haynes, 
Calhoun are worth reading. And since the 
Civil War the works of Ben Hill, Alexander 
Stephens, Jefferson Davis, Henry Grady, and 
others. 

I followed closely the proceedings of the 
McCarthy committee hearings to fully awake 
to the truth: that under a Constitution that 
distinctly divided our National Government 
into three branches—legislative, executive, 
judicial—a committee of the legislative 
branch did not hesitate to preempt executive 
and judicial prerogatives, and in violation of 
every rule of legal procedure, even without 
indictment or written charges even in their 
absence arbitrarily tried and held out as cul- 
prits, free citizens of a free republic. 

Following in its footsteps, our Nation's 
Judicial department, ignoring the recorded 
decisions of the court, disregarding every 
vestige of State rights guaranteed under our 
Constitution, upon sociological, psychologi- 
cal, psychiatric reasoning, In the absence of 
enacted law, invades the fundamental rights 
of the individual citizen of the South—to 
choose his own associates—passes a judicial 
decree that would destroy the social order 
of every State in the South. 


Again, in Indochina there Is a yellow peo- 
ple fighting for their freedom from colonial 
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domination by the French, just as our folks 
rebelled against the colonial domination of 
Great Britain, and our “free Nation” would 
draft its youth, descendants of Revolution- 
ary sires, and send them to Indochina's jun- 
gles to aid in holding the Indo's in French 
subjection. 

Again, this same Central Government that 
weeps briny tears over the condition of the 
free Negroes of the South holds in abject 
subjection the American Indians from whom 
it wrested their heritage of lands, and denies 
the yellow Chinese even access to our shores. 

If I still have freedom of thought and 
speech, may I voice the thought that while 
we are so valinntly fighting communism 
abroad, it would not be amiss for our Na- 
tional Government to look under the bed 
at home and see if it is not fostering totall- 
tarian ideals and principles far more dau- 
gerous to our freedom than any promulgated 
from Moscow or Stalingrad. 

I have lived long enough to have the mem- 
ory of my childhood and youth tarnished by 
Federal reconstruction, by racial discord, and 
I will not in my declining years be subjected 
to the same oppressive treatment without 
registering an appeal to our Federal Govern- 
ment for a return to fundamental Amerlcan- 
ism and the abolition of every vestige of 
communistic methods by our great Central 
Government, A 

Roseret J. GANTT, 

June 30, 1954. 


National Airlines, Inc., Pension Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a news- 
paper article entitled “NAL Will Pay 
Pensions Based on Living Costs,“ which 
was published recently in the Miami 
Daily News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NAL Witt. Pay Pewstons Basen on Living 
Costs 


A striking new type of pension plan, the 
first ever established to maintain the stand- 
ard of living of employees after retirement 
notwithstanding changes in the purchasing 
power of the dollar, has been adopted by the 
National Airlines, Inc., it was announced to- 
day by G. T. Baker, NAL president, 

The new plan, which provides bencfits 
geared to the cost of living, is expected to 
attract the widest attention in financial 
circles and among employee relations ex- 
perts, and undoubtedly will serve as a proto- 
type for many other companies seeking to 
meet the problem of inflation as it affects 
retired employees. 

Joint authors of the program, which has 
been designed to meet the desires of Na- 
tional Airlines, are the National City Bank 
of New York, which will act as trustee, and 
Alexander & Alexander, Inc., of New York, 
consulting actuaries to NAL, 

The new plan will remain permanently 
up to date, since benefits are tied to a 24- 
month moving average based on the Con- 
sumers Price Index published by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Each unit of pension 
credited to each employee during his active 
career with National Airlines is adjusted at 
retirement in the same proportion that this 
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cost of living index is changed since the unit 
was first credited, but in no event by more 
than 7½ percent for each year during the in- 
tervening period. 

After retirement the position will be 
checked each 6 months and the amounts of 
individual pensions will be adjusted as 
follows: 

If the then current cost-of-living figure 18 
more than 105 percent of the pensloner's 
cost-of-living base figure, the pension will be 
increased by a percentage equal to the dif- 
ference, Conversely, u the current cost-of- 
living figure falls below 90 percent of the 
pensſoner's base figure, the retired employee's 
pension will be reduced by a percentage equal 
to the difference. If the current cost-of- 
living figure is between 90 percent and 105 

nt of the base figure, the pension will 
be payable in its original amount. 


The Aims for Peace in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, very re- 
cently our distinguished colleague, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY], delivered a speech 
on the problems confronting American 
policy in the Middle East. The address 
was delivered at an Israel bond dinner in 
Dallas, Tex., on June 25, 1954. The Jew- 
ish News, a weekly publication, published 
in Detroit, Mich., carried an editorial en- 
titled “The Aims for Peace in the Middle 
East,“ commenting on the thoughtful 
remarks of the Senator from Wisconsin 
delivered in Dallas, Tex. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial commenting on Senator WILEY’s 
speech be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Arts ror PEACE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

Wisconsin's Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, in an address at an Israel 
bond dinner in Dallas, Tex., offered this as- 
surance on the question of the arming of 
Arab States by the United States: 

“We of the United States can and will do 
our part. We must help provide reason and 
objectivity. But we must not and will not 
supply matches to blow up the fused 
powder kegs of war. No arms in particular 
must be recklessly and prematurely given 
which might wreck the already shaky peace 
of the Middle East. The greatest care must 
be exercised so that not a single bullet or 
gun in arms aid is used for purposes of 
aggression.” 

This is an encouraging statement. But it 
must be accompanied by more definite ac- 
tion than has been shown until now as a 
— against putting matches to powder 

egs. 

As matters stand today, the Arab States 
can very easily divert weapons provided them 
for defense purpose for use against Israel. 
This aggravates the serious dangers in the 
Middle East which has enormous opportuni- 
ties for expansion but whose peoples instead 
gre compelled to arm for self-defense. Israel, 
instead of devoting all her energies to the 
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economic upbullding of the country, is forced 
to retain a strong army whose personnel 
must be provided with weapons. 

It is fortunate that the men in Senator 
Wiry’s position understand the issue. The 
Wisconsin Senator, in his address in Dallas, 
“spoke of peace to the people of peace“ and 
paid Israel this compliment: 

“I speak of the people fulfilling today the 
ancient Biblical prophecies of a land re- 
deemed and a people sayed—the people of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the people who 
first brought to mankind the knowledge of 
the all-knowing, all-seeing, all-powerful 
Creator, the one God, incorporeal, just, and 
merciful. 

This is the people of the Bock.“ the holi- 
est Book of mankind—the people who have 
never forgotten that ‘from Zion shall go 
forth the law’; from out of Zion was to go 
forth the message—as it has gone forth— 
to fill mankind anew with the glory of God 
and of God's children. ; 

“In Zion, on ground sacred to mankind's 
three great religions—Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam—is being redemonstrated the 
heights which the human spirit can reach 
in building, in creating, in developing.” 

The peace referred to by the chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee is 
possible only in an area where there is eco- 
nomic security. Israel strives for it and 
seeks to influence her neighbors to work in 
the direction of amity and cooperation. 
This can be achieved not through armament 
but through disarmament. It can be at- 
tained in building, in creating, in develop- 
ing. Working together, Israelis and Arabs 
can turn the deserts of the Middie East into 
garden spots. Let this be the aim of all 
men of good will, especially of Americans 
who refuse to tolerate unsavory political 
schemes of those who, like the Arab effendis, 
seek to perpetuate the poverty of the fella- 
hin for the sake of the retention of their 
own powers. There can be an end to the 
powers of the exploiters, who seek war, by 
averting economic crisis in Israel and by 
rote sed the cooperation of Israelis and 

bs. 


Award of Pulitzer Prize for National 
Defense Editorials Written by Don 
Murray 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, re- 
cently Mr. Don Murray, editorial writer 
of the Boston Herald, was signally hon- 
ored by the selection of his editorials for 
the Pulitzer prize for distinguished edi- 
torial writing. 

This highest honor that can come to 
a newspaperman was given to Mr. Mur- 
ray in recognition of his series of editor- 
rials on national defense which ap- 
peared last year in the Boston Herald. 

Because these editorials made a sig- 
nificant contribution to the national se- 
curity of our country, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp an article which ap- 
peared recently in the Boston Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


July 6 


[From the Boston Herald of May 4, 1654] 


Hematp Eprrortats Win PULTIZER Pree— 
Series py Don MURRAY, 29, EMT RESHAPE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE POLICY 
The Boston Herald on its fourth Pulitzer 

prize for distinguished editorial writing yes- 

terday for a series of editorials on national 
defense written by Don Murray, 

The Herald’s total of Pulitzer prizes for 
editorials became double the number of any 
other American newspaper with the an- 
nouncement of yesterday's award. At 29, 
Murray became one of the youngest men 
ever given the coveted award, 

The scope and import of Murray's edito- 
rial work which won the prize was revealed 
in comments of Robert B. Choate, publisher 
of the Boston Herald, in submitting the edi- 
torial series to the prize committee. 

“The survival of the free world, of course, 
depended on defense decisions. But so did 
the size of our budget, the nature of our in- 
dustrial society, our foreign relations, the 
plans of our youth. * * + 

“To find out what all these developments 
meant, to discover the problems which 
needed resolution, to lay bare the alterna- 
tives and reveal the course of decisions 
which were being made, our editorial writ- 
er (Murray) who specializes in this subject 
traveled to Washington and to other cold 
war command posts. He talked to generais 
and civilians; studied speeches, documents, 
books, and papers; spent many hours in con- 
ference with experts in Congress, in col- 
leges, in laboratories and business offices, in 
the Pentagon, and in the field. 

“These editorials were the subject of in- 
terest and controversy across the country. 
Reactions came from many sources; for ex- 
ample, high praise from a California Con- 
gressman and bitter attack from a New York 
Congressman, We were quoted in the United 
States Senate and, more important, on street 
corners, We feel that these editorials had 
some effect on the development of this Na- 
tion's military policy, which underwent a 
revolutionary change during 1953.“ 

WOLLASTON NATIVE 

A World War II paratrooper, Murray visited 
all major United States Army and Air Force 
installations and cruised with a Navy air 
task force in collecting field information for 
his series of more than 100 editorials. 

The $1,000 which accompanies the honor 
will be put to immediate use by Murray in 
buying materials for his long-term project 
in remodeling and redecorating his home at 
10 Orchard Street, Wellesley Farms. As & 
hobby, he has been doing all the sanding, 
refinishing, and painting himself. He also 
paints in oils for relaxation. 8 

A native of Wollaston, where his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Murray live at 11 
Chester Street, Murray attended North 
Quincy High School and Tilton Junior Col- 
lege in New Hampshire before entering the 
Army in the spring of 1943. He served 30 
months in the 17th and 82d Airborne Divi- 
sions, seeing action in France and Germany 
and during occupation of Berlin. 


BIG CITY AWARD 


After the war, he entered the University of 
New Hampshire and graduated in February 
1948, an English major. Immediately after 
graduation he joined the Herald as an office 
boy and after 11 months became a reporter 
on the city staff. In December 1951, he 
joined the editorial writing staff. 

Other awards won by Murray include a 
1951 Associated Press Big City News award 
for a story on crowd reaction as a man stood 
on a Boston hotel roof contemplating sui- 
cide, and the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers’ Gold Medal for outstanding public 
service for a serics on the need for a fire code. 

A frequent contributor to magazines, Mur- 
ray's latest article, How To Knock the Reds 
off Balance,” will be published in the May 8 


1954 í 


issue of the Saturday Evening Post. It is a 
story of the Harvard Russian Research 
Center. 

Murray is married to the former Miss Min- 
nie Mae Emmerich, of Cambridge. They 
have a daughter, Anne, 4 months. 

In 1950 he did postgraduate study at Bos- 
ton University where he now teaches “Press 
and World Affairs” in the Journalism diyi- 
sion. His book reylews appear on the Suday 
Herald book page and at intervals on the 
editorial page of the Monday edition of the 
Herald. 


Other Boston Herald editorial writers who 
have won the Pulitzer Prize are Frank W. 
Buxton, 1924; F. Lauriston Bullard, 1927; 
and John H. Crider, 1948. Frank Cushing, 
Boston Traveler photographer, won the 
Pulitzer Prive for news photos in 1948. 


Secrest, New FTC Member, Was Coal 
Miner in Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made an excellent 
choice when he appointed Representative 
Rozserr Secrest to the Federal Trade 
Commission. Bos, my neighbor, is a real 
American—honest, sincere, a hard 
Worker, and one who added honor and 
dignity to the roll of Congress. His 
Service to his country, his family, and to 

constituents is one worthy of highest 
Praise. Best of luck to you and your 
fine family, Bos Secrest, in your new en- 
deayors. 

Mr. Speaker, I have included an article 
Written by the Associated Press relative 
to Congressman SECREST: 


Secarst, New FTC Member, Was Coal. MINER 
In YOUTH 


WasHincton.—When Representative Bon 

was a lanky 6-foot 2-inch 16-year- 

Old, he worked in a coal mine near Seneca- 
Ville, Ohio. 

The year was 1920, The Democrats were 
trying to elect former Ohio Gov. James Cox 
to the Presidency. 

“I used to listen to the miners praise Jim 
Cox,” recalled Secrest a few days after Prest- 
dent Eisenhower nominated him to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

“Cox, as Governor, had gotten through 
Some wonderful legislation for the coal 
Miners. So, since Cox was a Democrat, I 
decided I was a Democrat, too. 

“I was the first member of either side of 
My clan to be anything but a Republican, 
and that goes back to the American Revolu- 
tion.” 

The decision, as it turned out, was a good 
One, Secrest's district—the 15th in south- 
eastern Ohio—naturally takes to Republi- 

ans, but sent him to Congress for eight 
2-year terms. 

Since the Civil War, Secrest and the late 

White, of Marietta, former Ohlo Goy- 
er nor, haye been the only Democrats elected 
Congress from the 15th District. 

Outside of Federal judgeships, the Secrest 
Nomination for Fro Commissioner ia prob- 
bly the best patronage job obtained by Sen- 

Jonn Bricker and other Ohio Republi- 
Cans since the Eisenhower administration 
came in, 


Oddly, it went to a Democrat because it 
had to be a Democratic appointment. 

The job, starting in September, is for 
7 years. It pays $15,000 a year, the same as 
Secrest receives as a Congressman. But, as 
he points out, it doesnt’ require all the added 
expenses of a Congressman, 

Also,“ he says, I don't have to campaign 
every 2 years, with all the worries and 
expenses.” 

What is the political philosophy of 50-year- 
old Bon Secrest, whose job as Commissioner 
will be to help police fair-trade practices of 
American business? 

“I'm a conservative," he says, “but not 
blindly conservative.” 

A glance at his legislative record shows that 
Secrest has voted with both Republicans and 
Democrats. As he puts it: “I judge each 
issue on its merits.” 

For example: Historically, Democrats fayor 
low tariffs. Sxcrest has always wanted them 
high. The Fair Deal went in heavily for aid 
ee Europe. Secrest consistently opposed 


On the other side, Secrest has voted for 
broadened social security, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority (but not when the legislation 
called for steam-plant construction) and 
anti-holding-company laws. 

“I’m 100 percent for private ownership,” 
he says. That's one reason I've been so 
strongly against communism because it 
would mean state ownership of business.” 

For Ohio Democrats, the Secrest nomina- 
tion must be, politically speaking, disap- 
pointing. It removes from their small con- 
gressional delegation (only 5 out of 23) one 
of their toughest campaigners. 

Buricken's office made it plain that this was 
an important byproduct of the nomination— 
the increasing odds in favor of a Republican 

Secrest's seat in the fall. 

Even a vote getter like Gov. Frank J. 
Lausche couldn't win one of Secrest's coun- 
ties in 1950. Srcrest won them all—Guern- 
sey, Monroe, Morgan, Muskingum, Noble, 
Perry, and Washington. 

In 1952 Lausche won in Secrest's district 
by 1,126 votes; President Elsenhower's win- 
ning margin was 25,043; Secrest's was 27,959. 


Recent Talks Between Prime Minister 
Churchill and President Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the recent talks between Prime 
Minister Churchill and President Eisen- 
hower constitute one of the most im- 
portant events of recent times. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a penetrating analysis made by the Dal- 
las Morning News of the problems which 
were before the conference between the 
two leaders. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rep PROBLEMS Face LEADERS 

Dwight Eisenhower and Winston Churchill, 
talking Internationally today, have two con- 
vincing arguments for their consideration. 
With only one dissenting vote, the Federal 
Senate Friday passed the Lyndon Johnson 
resolution which reaffirms the intent to keep 
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Communist governments out of the three 
Americas by all means available. But a few 
days earlier, Congress had received the sharp 
mandate of almost 1 million American sign- 
ers to maintain exclusion of Red China from 
the United Nations. This second warning 
carries to yet another international conversa- 
tion. It needs to be heeded at New Delhi, 
where Nehru and Chou En-lai are discussing 
the relationships of India and Red China. 
The Caracas resolution, which the Johnson 
move reaffirms, was not an academic move 
when it was made In March of this year. 
The signatories understood then how far 
Kremlin tentacles had reached into Guate- 
mala and were probing elsewhere. It is prob- 
able that most of the American republics 
understand that action must be decisive, 
These events are likely to be uppermost in 
the Eisenhower-Churchill discussions. But 
it ls by no means a simple matter for either 
leader to formulate a policy on which the fu- 
ture of Britain and this country as well as 
of all Europe can be based with certainty. 
In part the decisions must be military. In 
part, agreements must be made as to trade. 
Uncertainty in the EDC support of France 
and Italy enter Into any final conclusion, 
The $64 question centers on the ultimate 
policy in southeast. Asia now that the French 
grip is being prized loose and the Pacific 
island areas are threatened by the Red 
march. 
Through the whole series of questions runs 
the Red line that must be faced. 


Admitting Aliens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, this 
morning there appeared in the New York 
Times a very interesting letter under the 
headline “Admitting Aliens.” The letter 
was written by Mr. Irving M. Engel, one 
of the great lawyers of New York, and 
an outstanding civic leader. Iask unan- 
imous consent that the letter be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADMITTING Allens—Recent Senate ATTACK 
ON McCanran-Wattrr Acr REPORTED 
To the EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES: 

On June 23 the Senate considered a bill, 
S. 2862, sponsored by Senator McCarran, of 
Nevada, providing for admission on a non- 
quota basis of 385 Basque sheepherders. 
This special legislation was expected to pass 
unnoticed and in a routine manner, as had 
happened in the previous two sessions of 
Congress. The unexpected flurry of floor 
debate that ensued merits public attention. 
Unfortunately, the press passed this incident 
by utterly unnoticed. 

The interesting debate which occuples sev- 
eral pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD was 
provoked by a number of cogent and provoc- 
ative questions posed by Senator HERBERT H. 
LEHMAN, of New York. Although he indi- 
cated his intention to vote for the bill, and 
while he did not question the legitimate 
needs of the sheepraising industry, Senator 
Leaman challenged the consistency of Sen- 
ator McCarran in pressing for such special 
legislation with his position on the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act, which codifies the basic 
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immigration law of the land, and of which 
he was author and chief defender. 

Senator LEHMAN noted that the im- 
mutable principle of the McCarran-Walter 
Act is that immigration into the country 
must be based on the presumed national 
origin of the alien in question. The act 
breaks down the total allowable annual im- 
migration into rigid ironclad subquotas. 
Because of this infiexible discriminatory sys- 
tem thousands of cases of human tragedy 
and heartbreak occur constantly, worthy 
and deserving relatives being denied admis- 
sion because they have been born in a coun- 
try with an oversubscribed quota, 

LABOR SHORTAGES 

Accordingly, Senator LEHMAN asked of 
Senator McCarran, who did not even deign 
to be present to defend his bill: “What about 
the American citizens who have mothers and 
fathers, grandparents, brothers and sisters, 
foster-parents or foster-children in Italy, 
Greece, Norway, Portugal, Turkey, Hungary, 
and Czechoslovakia? Are they not deserv- 
ing of the same consideration as the sheep of 
Nevada?” He went on to cite the economic 
needs of New York State and other States 
for skilled and unskilled men and women, 
tailors, shoemakers, engineers, scientists, 
watchmakers, diamond cutters, vegetable 
growers, and lumberjacks. Would Senator 
MoCarran, he asked, “raise his voice in be- 
half of special bills to admit some Swiss 
watchmakers, some Czech tailors, some Greek 
goatherders, some Italian farmers, and some 
Polish bootmakers in a nonquota status?” 

Referring further to the Mexican wetback 
problem, Senator Lenman called attention 
to the millions of persons coming into this 
country illegally from Mexico without the 
slightest examination or scrutiny. He 
charged that the defeat of proposals offered 
by himself and others in Congress for a 
sufficient appropriation for the Immigration 
Service to enable it to put a stop to this 
illegal movement, and for the enactment of 
sanctions against those who knowingly em- 
ploy illegal entrants, was led by some men 
who have selfish interest in illegal immi- 
gration into this country for the purpose of 
obtaining cheap labor 

Although he did not mention these men 
by name, it is a matter of record that some 
of the most ardent proponents of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act have been instrumental] in 
blocking efforts to deal with the Mexican 
wetback problem. 

RESTRICTIVE LAW 

Senator LEHMAN further attacked the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act, and particularly the na- 
tional origins system, as contrary to the 
ideals, principles and traditions of the 
United States. He criticized the sheepherd- 
ers bill as intended to get around the restric- 
tive provisions in this act for the benefit of 
one small group and one region of our coun- 


Citing the campaign pledges of President 
Eisenhower for revision of the McCarran- 
Walter Act, he criticized the administration 
for having made no move in this session to 
bring up, or to urge the consideration of, 
this vital subject. He commented 
ironically on the fact that only a trickle 
of refugees had thus far been admitted un- 
der the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, and ob- 
served that it may be that more aliens will 
come in under the pending bill for the re- 
lief of the Nevada sheepherders than under 
the administration's bill for the relief of all 
the refugees, escapees, persecutees, orphans, 
and surplus population in Europe and Asia. 

Finally, Senator LEHMAN, supported by 
Senator HUMPHREY, called for congressional 
hearings on the manner in which the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act was operating and par- 
ticularly to consider the bill sponsored by 
him for revision of that act. 

Irving M. ENGEL, 
President, The American Jewish 
Committee. 
New Yorn, June 29, 1954. 
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Memorandum on Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


H ON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a joint House resolu- 
tion in an effort to prevent the illegal 
disposition of a herd of Charollais cattle 
now located at Lafayette, La. I direct 
your attention to the provisions of this 
resolution and hope that it will meet 
with the favor of this body. 

In order that the situation may be 
understood by all of you Iam submitting 
to you for your examination a memoran- 
dum on foot-and-mouth disease in rela- 
tion to the Charollais cattle described in 
my bill, and which memorandum was 
submitted to the Department of Agricul- 
ture by our former colleague in this body, 
James Domengeaux, who represented 
the Third Congressional District of 
Louisiana with distinction for so many 
years. Following is the memorandum: 

The Secretary of Agriculture issued an or- 
der, effective September 1, 1952, declaring 
all of Mexico free of foot-and-mouth disease, 
thereby permitting entry of cattle in com- 
pliance with the regulations contained in 
BAI Order 379. The border remained open 
from such date to May 23, 1953, during which 
time 255,703 cattle from Mexico were per- 
mitted entry under said order. (It is de- 
nied, notwithstanding the statement of Dr, 
M. R. Clarkson, Deputy Administrator, Agri- 
cultural Research Service, at the meeting of 
May 3, 1953, in the office of Hon. True D. 
Morse, Under Secretary, that the regulation 
prevented the entry of cattle from certain 
southern States of Mexico because of the 
foot-and-mouth disease. This is incorrect 
and we insist that Dr. Clarkson cannot pre- 
sent regulations in substantiation of his 
statement.) 

Under section 92.31 of said order, cattle 
intended for importation from the Mexican 
States of Tamualipas, Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, 
Chihuahua, Sonora, Durango, and the Terri- 
tory of Vaja, California, shall be allowed, 
provided the importer delivers to the Inspec- 
tor in charge at port of entry, In writing, an 
application for inspection of cattle for fu- 
ture entry. 

The Charollais cattle, although originally 
from the State of Pueblo, Mexico, were 
brought and remained for a period of over 
120 days before entry, in the State of Coa- 
ulla. Mexico, where they were kept in small 
corrals, fed a balanced diet, and sprayed 
every 15 days. (See affidavit of former 
owner, Henri Gilly, executed before United 
States consul in Paris, France.) 

Under a provision of the quarantine acts, 
when livestock have been in a country from 
which they are shipped to the United States 
more than 60 days, they are classified as live- 
stock of that country. Accordingly, we 
contend that section 92.31 applied. 

On November 17, 1952, in compliance with 
the requirements of section 92.31, Alphe A. 
Broussard directed a written application to 
John R. Alexander, agent, BAI, at port of 
entry, post-office box 1102, Del Rio, Tex., as 
follows: 

“We desire to import 64 Charollals cattle 
for breed purposes from the State of Con- 
huila, Mexico. These cattle consist of 40 
females, aged 2 months to 4 years, and 24 
bulls, aged 6 months to 5 years. An early 
inspection date would be much appreciated,” 


July 6 


(See copy of letter attached to petition pre- 
sented to Judge Ben Rice, left with Mr. 
Morse.) 

The cattle remained on the Mexican side 
of the border awaiting legal entry. During 
this time some of the cattle were Inspected 
and bled, and found free of any contagious 
infectious diseases around January 6, 1953, 
near Villa Acunna, Mexico, by Drs. A. A. Hol- 
brook, A. C. Parker, and J. R. Alexander, offi- 
cials of the Bureau of Animal Industry, De- 
partment of Agriculture, United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Regulations provide that cattle from Mex- 
ico are to be accompanied by a proper cer- 
tificate of a salaried veterinarian of the 
Mexican Government, showing that they 
have been Inspected, found free from evi- 
dence of communicable disease, and that as 
far as it has been possible to determine, they 
have not been exposed to any such disease. 

The cattle were spot-checked and bled by 
Dr, Madrigal Magellon, chief veterinarian 
doctor, Central Office, Mexico. The certifi- 
cate, dated January 2, 1953, shows that the 
cattle were free of disease. (See photostatic 
copy attached to petition for mitigation and 
remission presented to Customs.) 

Dr. Flavio Altiere Sarubbi, Chief of Hy- 
giene and Feeding, Central Office, Mexico, 
among other things, charged with the re- 
sponsibility of reporting health conditions 
of cattle in Mexico, certifies that the Jean 
Pugibet herd, belonging to Henri Gilly, and 
sold to Alphe A, Broussard, has been free 
from infectious, contagious disease since 
1943. This certificate is dated January 9. 
1954. (See copy of certificate attached to 
petition above referred to. See also state- 
ment of Gen. Harry H. Johnson, codireo- 
tor for U. S. Department of Agriculture, in 
foot-and-mouth eradication program in 
Mexico.) ‘ 

Broussard substantially complied with 
B. A. L Order 379, requiring that he obtain 
proper certificate of an official veterinarian 
of the Mexican Government showing cattle 
to be free from communicable disease. 

Cattle were brought Into the United States 
during the period from January 20, 1953, 
through April 20, 1953, when there existed 
no ban imposed by the United States on 
the importation of Mexican cattle from any 
part of Mexico, because of foot-and-mouth 
disease. 


It was during this time that 255,730 cattle 
were imported from Mexico into the United 
States. 

Had a permit to export the Charollais herd 
from Mexico been obtained from the Mexican 
Officials, under the circumstances, it woul 
have been proper for the United States Cus- 
toms and Agriculture Department oficials 
to issue a permit to import the Charollais 
cattle into the United States in the same 
manner that the 255,730 cattle were all 
to be imported from Mexico into the United 
States during the period of time when the 
foot-and-mouth embargo was lifted; that 18. 
during the period from September 1, 1952: 
through May 23, 1953. 

When the Mexican border was closed t? 
further importation of cattle on May 23, 1953+ 
there were still 27 head of Charollats cattle 
belonging to Broussard at the border which 
had not been brought into this country: 
These 27 head of cattle are still in Mexico. 

It is contended that since the Charollals 
cattle were brought into the United States , 
during the period of time when all of Mexico 
was declared free of foot-and-mouth > 
that the Department of Agriculture could 
not upon seizure in Louisiana of the cattle 
order the slaughter of them, That the De- 
partment of Agriculture cannot now legallY 
recommend to Customs the slaughter of 
cattle, and to make such recommendation 
knowingly without legal sanction would be 
improper. 

Had any of the Charollais cattle been 
brought into the United States during the 
existence of the foot-and-mouth ban, and 
while the border was closed to importation 
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of cattle, under the existing regulations, the 
Department of Agriculture was required to 
Slaughter all of the Charollais cattle upon 
Sizure, however, since the border was open to 
importation of cattle, and Mexico was de- 
Clared free of foot-and-mouth disease when 
all of tiie Charollais cattle were brought into 
the United States, slaughter of the seized 
Cattle was, then, as well as now, unauthor- 
ized by existing law. 

The Charollais cattle had been in the 
United States for over 15 months near Lafay- 
ette, La., by seizure of Customs, and under 
Quarantine by the Louisiana Livestock Sani- 
tary Board. The quarantine from June 1953, 
When the cattle were first seized, until Octo- 
ber 25, 1953, was not enforced. Thousands 
Of people during this period were allowed to 
€nter the premises where the cattle were 
kept. The cattle during this period were in 
Charge of Charles Broussard, son of Alphe A. 
Broussard. The Louisiana Livestock Sani- 
tary Board, nor BAI, had at that time con- 
Sidered the situation dangerous because no 
employee of either agency aided in the en- 
forcement of the quarantine. Since foot- 
&nd-mouth virus is spread by people, to have 
allowed them to trample the premises 
Where the Charollais were kept, was in viola- 
tion of every known regulation and 
Precaution recommended and employed by 

culture. 

“Next to infected animals, human beings 
are considered the most important factor in 
the spread of the disease” (foot and mouth). 

ers’ Bulletin No. 666, Department of 
Agriculture, page 16. 

The cattle have beem under supervision of 
Government and private veterinarians. The 
Bureau of Animal Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, through its vet- 
erinarlans and inspectors, have inspected and 
examined the cattle weekly, and also every 
28 days since June 1953. At no time have 
&ny symptoms of foot-and-mouth disease, 

fever, or other contagious diseases evi- 
enced themselves. 

From the time when the Charollais cattle 
Were brought into the United States, to date, 

have continuously commingied with 
other cattle of the United States and Louisi- 
&na origin, never subjected or exposed to ani- 
Mals suspected of foot-and-mouth infections, 
en the Charollais cattle were first brought 

Louisiana on Broussard’s ranch in Vermil- 
lion Parish, they were pastured with over 400 
Louisiana cattle. In May 1953, 17 adults and 
8 calves were pastured on a ranch near 
Noweliton, La. with over 1,000 Louisiana 
Cattle. In March 1953, 3 bulls from this herd 
Were pastured near Sulphur, La., with a large 
Number of Louisiana cattle. Afterward all 
Of the Charollals cattle, excepting the 3 bulls, 
Were pastured under quarantine with other 
Cattle of Louisiana origin near Lafayette, La., 
Where they are presently located. 

The commingling of the Charollais cattle 
With Louisiana cattle, as above outlined, 
actually constitutes one of the principal tests 
in determining the existence or nonexistence 
Of foot-and-mouth infection of cattle and of 
the premises where the suspicious cattle pas- 
tured. The authority for this statement is 
found in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 666 of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Prepared by specialists of the BAI, and by 
Mr. John Mahler, formerly Chief of the Bu- 
řezu, and Mr. Jacob Traum. On page 19 
thereof, under subtitle “Testing Infectivity 
Of Premises and Restocking,” we find the fol- 

g statement: 

“In order to determine that premises, after 
Slaughter of infected and exposed animals 
1 other cleaning and disinfection, are free 
Tom the virus, the premises are tested by 
Oficials who place a few animals on them 
arter 30 days from the date of completion of 
Gisinfection, Such restocking, however, is 
Practicable only if no active infection is pres- 
th in the locality. Frequently inspection of 

cse animals is mado, and if they remain 
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healthy, further restocking may be conducted 
gradually, As a further safeguard, inspec- 
tions of new stock are made at regular 
intervals.” 

In the pamphlet prepared by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, BAI, under 
direction of Mr. B. T. Simms, formerly Chief 
of Bureau, entitled “Instructions for Em- 
ployees Engaged in Eradicating Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease.“ on page 31 thereof we find: 

“The inspection of the test animals should 
commence 48 hours after they are placed 
on the premises and be repeated every 48 
hours for 10 days, after which semiweekly 
inspections should be continued to the end 
of the 30-day test period, when the owner 
may be allowed to restock gradually. Weekly 
inspections should be continued regularly 
during the 60 days following the 30-day test 
period. At the end of 90 days from the date 
the test was commenced, provided no dis- 
ease has appeared, the premises may be 
released from quarantine.” 


PERIOD OF INCUBATION AND/OR INFESTATION OF 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


The following is quoted as authority from 
Farmer's Bulletin, No. 666, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, BAI: 

Page 2 thereof; “Foot-and-mouth disease 
may attack the same animal several times.” 

Page 5 thereof: “The diagnosis of foot-and- 
mouth disease is not, as a rule, difficult when 
the disease is know to exist in the vicinity.” 

Page 2 thereof: “The period. of incuba- 
tion—that is, the time between exposure of 
an animal to infection and development of 
the disease in that animal—is variable, usu- 
ally from 3 to 6 days. The disease, how- 
ever, may appear in 24 hours, or in excep- 
tional cases, not for 18 days or even longer.” 

Page 16 thereof: “There are conditions 
which may exist in the field under which 
the virus may remain active for 1 or 2 
months and even longer.” 

It is affirmed by Broussard that applica- 
tion to the Bureau for permission to bring 
the Charollais cattle into the United States 
was not denied. Broussard did apply and 
correspond with the Bureau in September 
and October 1952 for the purpose of bring- 
ing 38 head of cattle from Puebla, south- 
ern Mexico, into the United States. These 
were Charbray cattle and not the Charollais 
herd. The department denied this applica- 
tion, not because these cattle came from an 
area where foot-and-mouth disease may 
have existed, since the Secretary had de- 
clared that all of Mexico was free of foot- 
and-mouth disease, but because they came 
from an area where cattle tick existed. (See 
correspondence between Broussard and C. L, 
Gooding, in charge, Inspection and Quar- 
antine Division, dated September 8, Octo- 
ber 23, 1952.) The Bureau has in its file 
communications between these people other 
than the above which definitely indicates 
that these cattle could be brought into the 
State of Texas only after a quarantine pe- 
riod of 15 days on the border, under the 
provisions of section 92.34. 

Broussard was denied permission, upon 
proper request, by the Louisiana Livestock 
Sanitary Board, through its veterinarian, 
B.F. Wheeler, which opinion was approved by 
the Animal Research Service, Animal Quar- 
antine Branch of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to have said cattle ex- 
amined by competent specialists. The stated 
reasons for this refusal was because an exam- 
ination by persons unofficially connected 
with the quarantine was inconsistent with 
the purpose of the quarantine. This is in- 
defensible in view of the fact that no effort 
was made to enforce the quarantine for many 
months after the cattle were seized and thou- 
sands of people were allowed to walk in and 
around the premises where the cattle were 
kept. It is contended by Broussard that the 
reason why an examination of the cattle was 
refused is because it can be established that 
the cattle are free of foot and mouth disease, 
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(Attached photostatic copy of telegram from 
B. F. Wheeler, State Veterinarian.) 

It is contended that the case of C. A. Rich- 
ard v. James E. Manahan, Collector of Cus- 
toms, Civil No. 1341, United States District 
Court, District of Columbia, is a precedent for 
the return of the Charollais cattle to Brous- 
sard by Customs, In this instance eight 
head of cattle were returned into Vermont 
after having previously strayed into Canada 
when the border was Closed because of the 
foot and mouth disease. The Broussard case 
differs from the Richard case in that the 
Canadian border was closed because of the 
foot-and-mouth disease, when the Richard 
cattle were returned to the United States, 
while the Mexican border was opened to im- 
portation of cattle from Mexico, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture by Order 379 de- 
clared all of Mexico free of foot-and-mouth 
disease, when the Charollais cattle were 
brought into Louisiana. In the Richard case 
the Department of Agriculture did not object 
to the recommendation of Customs that the 
animals be returned to Mr. Richard. 

It is affirmed that the Department of Agri- 
culture does not have the authority under 
existing law or regulations to order the 
slaughter of the Charolluis cattle, or to effect 
their removal from their present location; 
therefore any recommendation to Customs 
for their slaughter or removal to another 
country, or elsewhere, is without legal 
authority, 


The Great Senator From Nebraska 
SPEECH 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
the flags at half-mast at the Capitol in- 
dicate, most properly, that the passing 
of Senator HucH BUTLER, is mourned 
most deeply, by the entire Nation. The 
State of Nebraska has again suffered a 
great loss. The noncontiguous areas of 
the Nation, in which the Senator took 
such great interest, also must suffer this 
loss very deeply. For many years benev- 
olent effects and advancements, largely 
the results of his statesmanship, will be 
felt in those areas. Senator BUTLER per- 
sonally visited all of the overseas areas 
of the United States, observed at first- 
hand their problems, and then did his 
best to solve or help solve these prob- 
lems as he saw them, 

As chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, Senator 
Butter felt a great responsibility to the 
United States citizens, resident many 
thousands of miles away. s 


As to the people of Puerto Rico in par- 
ticular, those I represent, I must say that 
they have lost a true and constant friend 
in the passing of the great Senator. He 
took an interest which seemed almost 
personal in obtaining for them the full 
self-government so necessary for the 
dignity of man and which they now en- 
joy in the Commonwealth, 

In the 80th Congress, Senator BUTLER 
introduced and sponsored in the Senate, 
legislation to permit Puerto Rico, for the 
first time, to elect its own Governor. In 
the 8lst Congress, Senator BUTLER was 
an active sponsor of what became Pub- 
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lic Law 600 which authorized the organ- 
ization of a constitutional government 
by the people of Puerto Rico, and in the 
82d Congress, he helped obtain Senate 
approval of the constitution of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico which resulted 
in the creation of the Commonwealth. 

The whole world has focused attention 
on the creation of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico as one of the most promising 
and inventive political creations in his- 
tory. It is no wonder that Puerto Rico's 
heart is heavy today. 

But he interested himself not only 
with the bigness of things. I recall how 
distressed he was with a tiny hospital in 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, V. I., and 
how he worked that the people of that 
little community might have better hos- 
pital facilities. Yes; the people of Puer- 
to Rico have lost a dear friend as have 
the people of Hawaii, Alaska, the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific—as have 
the people of Nebraska—as have the peo- 
ple of the entire United States. 

Senator BUTLER was a kind and quiet 
man; albeit he was a tower of strength in 
the United States Senate. When I ar- 
rived in Washington by the end of 1946, 
to fill the unexpired term of my prede- 
cessor, Congress had already adjourned; 
so it was not until the 80th Congress that 
I really had the opportunity to work with 
the Members of Congress and with the 
Senate. One of the very first friends I 
made here, a solid one upon whom I was 
to lean heavily during the ensuing years, 
was Senator Butter. He was never too 
busy to consult on a matter important to 
Puerto Rico, nor to help all he could. He 
never once failed the people of Puerto 
Rico. He never once failed me. Dur- 
ing my absence from Washington, the 
great Senator was as available to mem- 
bers of my staff as he was to me. 

I think I have never known a kinder 
person nor a stronger one. I feel deeply 
@ personal loss, although I know that 
Senator HucH Burter’s monuments are 
many, and that his light will shine eter- 
nally in the sunlit fields of Nebraska, in 
the blue waters of the Caribbean, in the 
woodsy wilderness of Alaska, and the 
golden sands of Hawaii—and throughout 
the hundreds of islands in the great 
Pacific. 


The Late Honorable Joseph R. Farrington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked when I learned of the untimely 
death of my friend and colleague, Joe 
Farrington. As the Delegate from Ha- 
wali Joe, as he was affectionately known 
to all of us, served his people with honor 
and high distinction, He gave his very 
best for principles he thought right; he 
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was honest, sincere, and one whose loy- 
alty and integrity could not be ques- 
tioned. The House has lost an able and 
honored Member. To Mrs. Farrington 
and the other members of the family we 
extend our deepest sympathy. You have 
lost a faithful and loving father and 
husband and we have lost a loyal friend. 
Our Nation has lost a great American. 
May God give you guidance in the days 
ahead, 


The Man From Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. LLOYD M. BENTSEN, JR. 


: OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Alsop brothers, syndicated newspaper 
columnists who know whereof they speak, 
have paid high tribute to the ability of 
our minority leader in the Senate, LYN- 
DON B. JOHNSON, of Texas. Because their 
column in the Washington Post of Mon- 
day, July 5, is fitting tribute to Senator 
Jounson’s outstanding record of party 
leadership and bipartisan support, I sesk 
permission to include it in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

MATTER oF Facr— Tur Man From TEXAS 

(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 

As the Congress goes into the home stretch 
this month it is already clear that this mei- 
ancholy session has ruined some reputations, 
severely damaged a good many others, and 
really made only one. The man to make a 
serious reputation this year is LYNDON b. 
JOHNSON, of Texas. 

The professional investigators may be bet- 
ter known to the television audience than 
the Senate minority leader, but the big, 
tough, ambitious, long-headed, energetic, 
and enormously hard-working JOHNSON has 
been saluted by Harry F. Bran, of Virginia, 
as “the best leader I've seen in the Senate.“ 
And that is good enough for the man from 
Texas. 

JOHNSON is interesting In several different 
ways. For one thing, by his work, he illus- 
trates all too clearly the fullness of President 
Eisenhower's bad luck with his own party. 

If the Republican performance in Con- 
gress even slightly resembled the Democratic 
performance, as organized and directed by 
JOHNSON and wily, courageous SAM RAYBURN, 
the Eisenhower administration would already 
have the kind of coherent, powerful record 
of accomplishment that its leadership 
deserves, 

On at least two occasions, where the Presi- 
dent's policy happened to coincide with 
Democratic views, JOHNSON has stepped in to 
rescue Mr. Eisenhower from defeat by his 
own party on really major issues. 

One such issue was public housing. The 
House Republicans gutted the provision of 
cheap housing for lower Income groups. A 
sonsiderable number of Senate Republicans 
were ready to defy the leadership and go 
along with their friends in the House. But 
JOHNSON organized his Democrats to give the 
President about what he wanted. 

Another issue was foreign trade. It is not 
generally known, but the hard old chairman 
of the House Ways and Mcans Committee, 
Dan REED, was actually playing with the idea 
of letting the Reciprocal Trade Act alto- 
gether dle this year, on the ground that his 
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committee had no time to deal with it. 
Then one of Jon#NsoN's Democrats, Senator 
ALBERT GORE, of Tennessee, slyly offered the 
Clarence Randall trade program, including 
a 3-year extension of reciprocal trade, as a 
Senate amendment to the tax bill. 

That meant weeks of debate on the tax 
bill in the Senate, a probable Senate victory 
for the Randall program, and other unpleas- 
antness for Representative Reen. With great 
haste, the 1-year extension of reciprocal 
trade was reported and passed in the House. 
If the President had chosen to rally the 
Eisenhower Republicans in the Senate, they 
and JOHNSON’s legion would have been able 
to transform the 1-year extension into the 
bill the President really wanted. 

Jonunson’s intervention in these two issues 
was partly conviction, partly politics, of 
course. But it was not politics at all when 
Sam RAYBURN, speaking for JOHNSON as well 
as himself, went to President Eisenhower 
some months ago to say that if there were 
hard and unpopular things to be done in the 
defense and foreign policy fields, the Presi- 
dent could count on Democratic support, 

JOHNSON and RaYsuRNn are symbols indeed 
of the opportunities that the President has 
thus far neglected, to work with a large ma- 
jority group of moderate men in both politi- 
cal parties, and to leave the anti-Eisenhower 
Republicans yowling and withering some- 
where out in right field. It is an opportu- 
nity Mr. Eisenhower may yet take at the next 
session, if his present discontent with his 
own party in Congress continues unabated. 

LYNDON JOHNSON ls Interesting, too, in the 
sense suggested by Senator Brro’s charac- 
terization, Congressional leadership is one of 
the most important and least understood 
arts that make the wheels of the American 
Government go round. It involves everything 
from the exact knowledge of which Capital 
beer joints are patronized by the Senators 
who like beer (when they have to be rallied 
for a vote), all the way to a truly surgical 
knowledge of that most complex of all sub- 
jects, senatorial human nature. 

JOHNSON's skill as a leader has been de- 
monstrated during this session in an in- 
disputable manner. From a purely tech- 
nical standpoint, there have been few more 
astonishing feats in Senate history than 
JOHNSON's feat of inducing the most con- 
servative southerners to vote solidly with 
the liberal northern Democrats, to send the 
Taft-Hartley Act back to committee. That 
one required Johnson's talking personally 
and at length to every single member of his 
party in the Senate. 

The unanimous Democratic vote on the 
Taft-Hartley amendment in turn revealed 
another aspect of JOHNSON’s success—his 
success in uniting the two wings of his 
party so that Senator Walter F. GEORGE 
is now busily indorsing Senator Hussrt 
Humpnkey for reelection. And the way the 
McCartHy issue has developed has also 
proven the astuteness of JOHNSON's polit- 
ical judgment (much criticized by the 
northerners as being unprincipled, which 
perhaps it was) in wanting to leave that 
issue to the Republicans. 

JOHNSON is no knight in shining armor. 
He is an able, practical politician, who does 
not believe in demogoguing when the doors 
are closed, and serves his party’s interests 
as well as his country's. But Jouwson’s 
objective, a moderate and united Demo- 
cratic Party, neither Dixiecrat nor New Deal- 
ish, is certainly not a contemptible objec- 
tive. And in these days when the Co: 
has virtually abandoned legislating in favor 
of investigating, the emergence of a prime 
legislative chieftain of the tradtional Amer- 
ican pattern is a cheering event, even if he 
comes from among the Democrats instead of 
among the Republicans, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER 


OF KANSAS : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to an article ap- 
Pearing in the July 1954 issue of Service, 
‘written by Merle Thorpe, known to news- 
men the country over. 

This article, which deals with the sub- 
ject of depletion allowance, follows: 


NEVER UNDERESTIMATE THE POWER OF A CARROT 


(By Merle Thorpe) 

There is sore need today of a better under- 
Standing of the depletion provision in the tax 
law and, indeed, of what makes American 
business tick. It is more than an academic 
question. As our industrial processes be- 
come more and more complex, the people 
who rule in this country, not understanding, 
are apt to strike out blindly. 

H. G. Wells once expressed it this way, "I 
greatly fear for western civilization and par- 
ticularly for the United States. It will be 
à race between education and catastrophe.” 

And Owen D. Young, a great business 
Statesman, said 25 years ago: 

“Only one danger confronts us. The fu- 
ture electrical development of the United 
States is bound to be enormous. No one 
can prevent it, and all must profit by it. The 
Ganger is that the growth of our industry 
will outrun public understanding; that peo- 
Ple will see and fear our size without under- 
Standing our service.” . 

How prophetic. Not understanding, the 
People responded to the hue and cry of 
“power and light companies are bleeding the 
People white,” and as a result, political 
agencies produce today nearly one-third of 
the kilowatts produced in the United States. 

Josh Billings expressed this phase of the 
National danger in his own inimitable way 
When he said, It ain't that the people are 
ignorant, it’s that they know so much that 
ain't so.” 

Secretary Morgenthau confirmed the ob- 
Servation of Josh Billings; when he left the 
Treasury he described the depletion tax 
Provision as “an iniquitous special privilege.” 

Greater confirmation of the lack of under- 
Standing comes from Oregon's Senator who 
threatens to "vote against Oklahoma drilling 
dry holes at the expense of the people of 
Oregon.” 

President Truman announced pontifically, 
“This allowance goes on and on, year after 
Year, even though the original investment 
in the property has already been recovered 
tax-free.” 


(Allowance, by the way, is a bad semantic. 
It is not a monthly check sent to a boy at 
College; it is a recognition of an inequity 
Which was unwittingly included in the in- 
Come-tax law.) 

Yes, it goes on year after year, and in the 
28 years of its operation, it added to the 
Country's wealth by the discovery of 60 bil- 
lion barrels of crude oil. 

Secretary of the Treasury Snyder con- 
firmed Wells, Young, and Billings, when he 
asserted, “The reduction of the depletion 
allowance would tend to reduce windfalls 
While protecting incentives for exploration.” 
„This takes the prize for double-talk. A 

Windfall” means winnings, and since win- 

gs are the incentives for exploration, how 
dan you reduce the winnings and still pro- 
tect ‘the incentives. 

But it was left to the head of the Office 
Of Price Administration to reach the height 
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of abysmal ignorance of an economic situa- 
tion. Appearing before a congressional com- 
mittee, he observed that it was an impover- 
ished science that permits an industry to 
continue to drill dry holes. The wells that 
are going to be dry should not be drilled, he 
said with official “ipse dixit.” 

One cause of this lack of understanding is 
that in the game of finding oil we hear only 
of the winners—not the losers. I shall not 
venture into that unhappy subject of the 
losers. It has been said that most wild- 
catters die broke. I don't think it has been 
that bad—but a sound economist, Dr. Car- 
ruthers, of Cornell, after a long study of the 
question, came to the conclusion that more 
money has been put into oil production than 
has ever been en out of it. 

Perhaps the most intellectually tricky of 
all the criticisms of the oil producer's tax 
rights is the charge of double privilege. The 
oll producer, according to this argument, is 
allowed to charge off depletion, tax-free, and 
then, in addition, to charge off intangible 
drilling costs, tax-free. This is assailed as 
double privilege or double deduction. 

It is not a privilege, but a correction of an 
injustice to a group of citizens which the 
writers of the income-tax law overlooked, 
and which later Congresses sought to rectify. 


Down Their Throats 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I 
wish to include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald on July 6, 1954: 

Down THem THROATS 


There are several ways in which the ad- 
ministration can fail to exert the kind of 
leadership necessary to obtain support for 
its program. One is by choosing not to take 
positive issue with demagogues who distort 
its program and alienate legislators whose 
votes are needed. Another is by trying to 
ram a questionable measure through by ad- 
ministrative subterfuge, without permitting 
discussion on its merits. 

Surely the attempt of the administration 
to reintroduce private power into the TVA 
area by a “quickie” contract must be classed 
in this latter category. There is a respect- 
able argument, as this newspaper has 
acknowledged, that the status of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority ought to be reas- 
sessed, and that additions to the Federal 
budget for new TVA steam plants would not 
be desirable now. But instead of arguing 
in this vein the administration sought to 
make the private contract a fait accompli 
before congressional committees had a 
chance to Investigate. Now it is disclosed 
that the utility company favored by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, under the Presi- 
dent's order, had not even seen specifica- 
tions for the west Memphis plant when it 
made its April 10 proposal—a shocking situ- 
ation. There are indications that another 
group which held out the possibility of a 
lower contract price may have been dis- 
couraged from bidding. 

This is the sort of thing that, had it oc- 
curred under a Democratic regime, would 
have united the Republicans in a roar of 
righteous outrage. It is producing much 
the same reaction in the TVA area, and if 
the administration 18 looking toward its po- 
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litical fences it can scarcely afford to ignore 
the protest. If there is merit in the admin- 
istration position, it would not harm the 
project to delay it long enough to focus con- 
gressional scrutiny. But if the whole affair 
is the shoddy deal it appears to be, the 
wisest and most courageous course would 
be for the administration simply to with- 
draw it and admit a mistake. 


Rebating—A Pernicious Disease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks I 
include an enlightening editorial, Re- 
bating—A Pernicious Disease, appearing 
in the July 1, 1954, issue of the Insurance 
News of Boston, Mass.: 

REBATING—A PERNICIOUS DISEASE 


. Rebating is still a widespread practice. It 
is a disease which has become pernicious, 
It drives many young men out of the insur- 
ance business. We have in mind the case of 
a young man who recently entered the life- 
insurance business and on his first case was 
told by his client that his previous agent 
always returned 30 percent of the premium, 
Our young man had the character to refuse, 
and thus lost the case. He remained in the 
business, but had to turn to accident and 
health and hospitalization instead of stick- 
ing principally to life for his income. 

This is not fair to the industry, the youth, 
or the economy of the country. We in the 
insurance business know that the sale of 
life insurance is a great deal different from 
the sale of most commodities, particularly 
insofar as the many hours spent ereating 
prospecti and studying the financial struc- 
ture and economic obligations of the par- 
ticular prospect. 

The companies, which have all the sta- 
tistics available to them, have arranged a 
commission scale based upon fair-value re- 
turn to the salesman and making it more 
profitable to the efficient and able man, 

To permit rebating is to make It impos- 
sible to bring into the industry the high type 
and efficient man the profession requires. 
The law on this subject is very clear. We 
need no immediate legislative acts, but we 
do, however, need an awakening by the insur- 
ance men and the public so that we will 
recognize rebating to be what it really is— 
a criminal and immoral method of doing 
business—and this applies just as much to 
the agent or broker paying the rebate as 
to the buyer of the insurance who accepts 
the rebate. 

The Insurance News feels that in discuss- 
ing this subject we are performing a service 
to the public as well as the industry since 
it follows that any insurance agent who will 
do a dishonest act in the form of rebating 
will also be dishonest in his other transac- 
tions both with his companies and with his 
insureds. 

It has been suggested that the wording 
of a policy can be so construed to mean that 
unless the premium has actually been paid 
in full, the contract is void. Perhaps if the 
public was made more conscious ot this 
interpretation this fact might act as a de- 
terrent to the suggestion and acceptance of 
rebates. 

In a discussion with the insurance com- 
missioner, the Insurance News has been as- 
sured that in any instance where evidence 
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is brought to the attention of the Insurance 
commissioner the licensee will be dealt 
with summarily and a deputy commissioner 
will be assigned to hear the case. 

The insurance business is a good, dignified 
business. Massachusetts is a great insur- 
ance center and in view of the fact that the 
insurance industry is to a very large extent 
the backbone of the entire economy of this 
country, it behooves all of us in the industry 
to guard against any illegal or immortal 
practices which may creep in. The vast 
majority of insurance men do business in 
a very ethical manner. We must not permit 
the few to injure the reputation of the 
many. Let's remember the story of the lean 


2 
Communist Penetration of the Western 
Hemisphere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial from the Tyler Morning Tele- 
graph which I think sums up very well 
the feelings of the people of my State on 
the question of Communist penetration 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JOHNSON RESOLUTION 


The United States Senate has gone on rec- 
ord warning international communism to 
keep its hands off the Western Hemisphere, 
and the House is expected to follow suit at 
any moment. 

The Senate passed Friday with only one 
dissenting vote a resolution framed originally 
by Texas’ Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, As 
it was passed, the resolution reads as follows: 

“It is the sense of Congress that the United 
States should reaffirm its support of the 
Caracas Declaration of March 13, 1954, which 
is designed to prevent interference in West- 
ern Hemisphere affairs by the international 
Communist movement, and take all neces- 
sary and proper steps to support the Or- 
ganization of American States in taking ap- 
propriate action to prevent any interference 
by the international Communist movement 
in the affairs of the states of the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

The warning, of course, is aimed at Russia 
in relation to the insurrection in Guatemala, 
where anti-Communist elements have arisen 
against the Communist-infiltrated govern- 
ment of President Jacobo Arbenz. 

The resolution as introduced by Senator 
JoHNSON referred directly to the Soviet 
Union and urged “direct and appropriate” 
action. The final draft was changed to refer 
to the “international Communist move- 
ment,” which would include Red China and 
other Soviet satellites, and “direct and ap- 
propriate” were changed to “necessary and 
proper” to make sure that there would be 
no implication that the United States Gov- 
ernment was being asked to take direct mili- 
tary action in Guatemala. 

The effect of the resolution will be to give 
the Eisenhower administration the backing 
of Congress in whatever moves must be made 
to combat communism in Latin America. 

It is a restatement, not only of the Caracas 
Declaration, but also of the 131-year-old 
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Monroe Doctrine, established when Euro- 
pean powers were seeking to overthrow re- 
publics set up in former Spanish possessions. 

Guatemala wanted the United Nations 
Security Council to look into its troubles, 
so that they can rely on Russia's veto to keep 
their own country’s skirts clean. 

Other Latin American nations and the 
United States, however, wanted the dispute 
submitted to an investigation by the Or- 
ganization of American States, a subdivision 
of the U. N. which, by the U. N. and OAS 
charters, should first review any disputes in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The Security Council Friday night turned 
down Guatemala’s bid affirming the charters 
of the two organizations. 

Now it appears that Guatemala will coop- 
erate with the OAS in an investigation, 

The United States stands ready to coop- 
erate with the OAS—the Senate resolution, 
though it has no power as a law, made that 
principle clear. 


We want the mess cleaned up and the fight- . 


ing ended. We also want this hemisphere 
free of Communist-dominated governments. 
The two aims are not incompatible if swift 
and decisive action is taken. 


Be Sure To Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 3 day 
of decision will be election day, Novem- 
ber 2, 1954. Itis the duty of every quali- 
fied voter to exercise his franchise and 
prove to the world that Americans value 
their right to take part directly in the 
election of Government officials and in 
the management and control of our 
Republic. The number of ballots cast 
will demonstrate to the world how much 
we value that privilege and will empha- 
size that the American form of govern- 
ment marches forward with determina- 
tion, vigor, and strength. Everyone 
should carefully analyze the candidates 
to determine whether or not they believe 
in the philosophy of government that 
has made America a great Nation. Every 
candidate should make known his posi- 
tion on the issues confronting us, and 
also make known his record, both civil- 
ian and military. My record, a record 
of service with a service record, is the 
basis on which I seek reelection. My 
record is public and I invite your investi- 
gation. I am opposed to any program 
leading us down the road to socialism 
and communism; I oppose the Federal 
Government assuming powers which 
rightfully belong to the people back 
home; I oppose socialized medicine, un- 
necessary Federal expenditures, and will 
continue to strenuously oppose graft and 
corruption. We are winning the great- 
est battle of all time in preserving our 
form of government, restoring real sta- 
bility in our domestic and our foreign 
affairs, and giving us all what we hope 
and pray for, a lasting peace. This pro- 
gram calls for outstanding leadership, 
honesty, integrity, careful planning and 
judicial administrating of the law. Be 
sure and vote Tuesday, November 2. 


July 6 
To Republican Leaders 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend.my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Rrcorp, I include an article writ- 
ten by Jack Kyle, national legislative 
representative, the 1902-14 Philippine 
Command Committee—Justi'tia Omni- 
bus—Washington, D. C., and published 
in the National Tribune—the Stars and 
Stripes of Thursday, July 1, 1954. 

The article is as follows: 

To REPUBLICAN LEADERS 


GENTLEMEN: Although since Lincoln's time 
your party has often proclaimed, affirmed, 
and reaffirmed that this Republic is trrev- 
ocably committed “to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle and for his widow 
and orphan,” the few surviving combat vet- 
erans of 150 particular engagements find it 
necessary in this year of 1954 to present this 
remonstrance. 

On July 4, 1902, President Theodore Roose- 
velt proclaimed the Philippine Insurrection 
to be at an end in certain islands of the 
Philippines, but he specifically provided that 
the then existing hostilities in other sectors 
of the islands should continue. Indeed, 
those hostilities did continue until late in 
1913, during which time there were 5,000 
casualties and 60,000 square miles of the 
Philippine Archipelago were pacified. Gen- 
tlemen, the veterans who took part in those 
hostilities received the same campaign medal 
that was awarded to those who served prior 
to July 4, 1902. 

In accordance with American tradition and 
with the unqualified approval of our people 
in 1920, the Congress undertook to pension 
all those who had served in Philippine hos- 
tillties without reference to dates of serv- 
ice, but it is a matter of record that soon 
after the enactment of a pension law for 
that purpose—and while your party was in 
power—those who took part in the engage- 
ments after July 15, 1903, were held to be 
ineligible for pensions under the sald law. 

To correct that injustice, however, and 
after an adequate public hearing, the Vet- 


` erans’ Affairs Committee of the House, on 


June 20 of last year, unanimously reported 
H. R. 5380 and strongly recommended the 
bill's enactment into law. The Republican 
Party has failed to permit that bill to be 
brought up for debate and a vote. 

For a long time now, H. R. 5380 has been 
bottled up in the House Committee on Rules, 
this in spite of the fact that the chairman of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs has twice 
asked that a rule be granted for the bill's 
consideration. And while the Committee on 
Rules thus maintains death-line silence, your 
humble remonstrants are going to their 
graves. Indeed, gentlemen, it is well known 
to the Republican leadership that the aver- 
age age of these veterans is now 78 years; 
that they are not entitled to hospitalization, 
medical care, burial allowance, or even flags 
for their caskets. By what appears to be de- 
liberate inaction, the Committee on Rules, 
upon which you have seated no less than 
three former chairmen of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, 18 daily nullifying the fer- 
vent wish and desire of the appropriate legis- 
lative committee to extend a small measure 
of eleyenth-hour justice to this most worthy 
group. 

Does the Republican leadership now con- 
sider H. R. 6380 to be unwise legislation? 
If so, was it unwise last year when the Com- 
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mittee on Veterans’ Affairs reported the bill 
favorably by unanimous action? Was it un- 
Wise in 1944 when every Republican In the 
House of Representatives voted for a similar 
bill for the same purpose? 

Would this bill break the Treasury? The 
cost would be less than $800,000 a year—less 
than the carrying charge on any one of nu- 
merous foreign-aid obligations. 

Would the bill create an undesirable prece- 
dent? Not at all. The legislative commit- 
tee thoroughly explored that possibility and 
arrived at the unanimous conclusion that no 
precedent was involved, but if this bill is 
not enacted, a shameful precedent will have 
been established. If it is not passed, for the 
first time in this Nation's history the Con- 
gress will have subscribed to the ridiculous 
proposition that it is proper to pension one 
Small part of a combat veterans’ group while 
denying pensions to the remainder. Surely 
that is not what Lincoln had in mind when 
he stressed the obligation of this Nation "to 
care for him who shall have borne the battle 
and for his widow and orphan.” 

Time is of the essence, gentlemen, and it 
is wholly within your power to facilitate this 
Small measure of justice. 

Jack KYLE, 
(For and on behalf of the 1902-14 
Philippine Command Committee). 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Reenlistment Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. BOB WILSON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Army, Navy, Air 
Force Register of June 26, 1954: 

REENLISTMENT PROBLEM 

Department of Defense officials and com- 
Manders of troops have been gravely con- 
cerned, for many months, over the declin- 
ing reenlistment rate of military personnel 
having from 3 to 6 years’ service. In some 
branches of the Armed Forces, this decline 
is rapidly depleting the group of profes- 
sional noncommissioned officers and spe- 
Clalists upon whom large sums of money 
have been expended in their training. They 
form the backbone of combat units. 

Many reasons have been advanced for men 
deciding against reenlistment and making 
the service a career. According to Adm. Ar- 
thur W. Radford, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the following are some of 
the more important ones: 

“Overseas deployment and lack of family 
housing have necessitated frequent periods 
Of lengthy family separation. Take-home 
pay has not kept pace with the cost of liv- 

. Compensatory benefits, traditionally 
Utilized by the services to supplement mod- 
est pay, have been substantially reduced. 
These include primarily: medical care, hous- 
ing, purchasing facilities, and an attractive 
Plan for retirement. As a result, military 
Personnel are unable to maintain a standard 
Of living which is sufficiently attractive to 
&ct as an inducement to remain in military 
Service and accept its inherent disadvantages. 
These events have taken place during a time 
When the trend in civilian industry has been 
in the opposite direction. Pay is lucrative in 
industry, particularly in the technical skills 
Utilized by the military services: There has 

n a remarkable improvement in the ben- 
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efits afforded to civilian workers. As a re- 
sult, the military is unable to compete with 
private industry.” 

There is pending before the present Con- 
gress a number of measures designed to cor- 
rect the conditions set forth above. Bills 
calling for increased medical care for de- 
pendents and a large family-housing pro- 
gram are among those in this group. 

Perhaps the most attractive measure in 
connection with the reenlistment of men 
who have been trained in the military sci- 
ences is one which is designed to provide a 
much larger incentive in the form of a re- 
enlistment bonus than is now authorized. 
The bill, now before the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, links the bonus payment di- 
rectly to the pay grade of the individual and 
therefore offers more to the higher graded 
critieal specialists among the enlisted per- 
sonnel of the uniformed services. The Sen- 
ate bill is designed to provide the greatest 
incentive for the first termer and the largest 
financial reward for the longer period of re- 
enlistment. 

Congress must take action on these prob- 
lems before adjournment if the Members are- 
really concerned about the welfare of the 
Nation's defenders. 


Peaceful Coexistence—Peaceful for What 
and Existence for Whom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. RABAUT, Mr. Speaker, a writer 
once said: 

There are no colors so contrary as white 
and black, nor elements so disagreeing as 
fire and water, nor anything so opposite as 
men's thoughts and their words. 


What is a vitally interested American 
public to draw from the statements made 
by our President and his esteemed visitor 
from the British Isles at the close of their 
recent long-weekend conference on for- 
eign affairs? 

Are we expected to swallow the hook, 
and sinker, with this line about “peaceful 
coexistence” between the free world and 
the Soviet Union? 

As much as anything we hear today 
coming out of the Kremlin, this phrase, 
although perhaps not mean to do so, is 
a restatement of the party line. 

In my judgment, peaceful coexistence 
doesn’t represent American thinking on 
the subject, nor is it a realistic approach 
to the question under any circumstances. 

In line with my thinking on the mat- 
ter, Mr. Speaker, I wish to include in the 
Recorp at this time an editorial from the 
Boston Post of Friday, July 2, entitled 
“He Bought It.” 

It is interesting to note that this news- 
paper was an ardent supporter of the 
President at one time. 

The article from the Boston Post fol- 
lows: > 

He Bovonr Ir 

When Great Uncle Winnie popped in from 
England for his “family conference” he was 
toting a Communist line of goods which has 
Moscow's approval at the moment—the old 
peaceful coexistence pitch, 
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President Eisenhower, who has had previ- 
ous experience with Great Uncle Winnie, 
should have been wary of the foxy old boy, 
but he wasn't. And it appears he bought 
the peaceful coexistence line. Unless he was 
merely joking at his press conference—and 
it appears his sense of humor languished 
and died long since—he said that the hope 
of the world lies in peaceful coexistence with 
the Communists, but added that he wouldn't 
be a party to any agreement that makes 
anybody a slave. 

What was wrapped up In Great Uncle Win- 
nie’s peaceful coexistence package? At the 
very least it contains full diplomatic recogni- 
tion of Red China and the betrayal of Na- 
tionalist China, admission of Red China to 
United Nations and the ousting of National- 
ist China, resumption of trade with both 
Red China and the Soviet Union, plus all the 
satellite nations and the nourishing of what 
the Communists are pleased to call cultural 
relations—which means another influx of 
Soviet agents into the United States. 

The fact that President Eisenhower sweet- 
ened up his coexistence statement with the 
postscript that he wouldn't be a party to 
making anyone a slave doesn’t alter the fact 
that implicit in this peaceful coexistence 
scheme is almost complete surrender to 
Soviet schemes, 

No corroboration is. needed for the fact 
that President Eisenhower bought what 
Great Uncle Winnie had to offer, even 
though it is against all the wishes of the 
American people who care about their 
country. 

We can’t coexist peacefully with the Soviet 
Union under any circumstances for any 
longer than Jt takes to get a signature down 
on whatever worthless scraps of paper may 
implement this fantasy, Peaceful coexist- 
ence is a phrase coined by Malenkov, hawked 
by all the Communists, including the Daily 
Worker, and now, surely to the American 
people's astonishment, being presented to 
them by their President. 

Even the most foggy-headed and pur- 
blind oneworlders didn't dream that Great 
Uncle Winnie would succeed in his peaceful 
coexistence pitch. But the day after he de- 
parted we have our President accepting it, 
with only the very slightest reservations, 


Save Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to have been the author of two 
bills considered major bills of the Eisen- 
hower administration. One, the High- 
way Act of 1954, referred to by the ma- 
jority floor leader, Congressman CHARLES 
HALLEcK, on June 22, and H. R. 6342, 
known as the lease-purchase bill. The 
Government is now renting 31,000 post- 
office buildings and 6,500 properties 
other than post offices throughout the 
country with no provision for eventually 
acquiring title of them. H. R. 6342 en- 
ables the Federal Government to acquire 
post offices and Federal buildings under 
lease-purchase contracts. When needed, 
buildings will be constructed to meet 
Government specifications but by pri- 
vate enterprise. In other words, private 
funds can be used to construct buildings 
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necessary for Government operations 
and the Government will pay for them 
in the way of rent and become final 
owners in a reasonable period of time. 
This legislation will allow private capital 
to become operative, will give employ- 
ment and save millions of dollars for the 
taxpayers of our country. I thank the 
leadership of the Congress for assisting 
me in having this legislation passed. 


New Jersey Needs Additional Hospital 
Beds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there are times when some misinformed 
or uninformed individual expresses the 
opinion that there is no need for addi- 
tional hospital beds. The claim at times 
is also made by organizations that are 
national in scope. Individual members 
of such at times echo and reecho the 
claim that no necessity exists. It is 
astounding that such organizations, 
directly related to health, and, any of 
their members would be willmg to ad- 
vance such a claim. A claim that is so 
far from the truth. To be so careless with 
the truth can be for no other reason than 
selfishness and a desire to put personal 
and financial welfare above the general 

welfare of their fellowman. 

The Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has held hearings on 
the subject of health in all its different 
aspects, including need, cost and the 
types and kinds of methods utilized to 
provide more general opportunity to ob- 
tain health services, and, at less cost to 
the average citizen than at present. 
These hearings, covering a period of 
months, leave no doubt that a need exists 
for increased health facilities of every 
kind and character. And, likewise the 
need to provide all such health and hos- 
pital facilities at a price that makes them 
obtainable by citizens of low income. In 
fact the cost has become so great that 
the cost of prolonged illness is a burden 
even to those who are above the area of 
low incomes, and, above the average in- 
come. The testimony before the com- 
mittee from witnesses well informed, as 
well as the numerous communications 
received by the committee leave no 
doubt of the need. 

As an illustration of the need that 
exists for additional hospital beds, and 
other health facilities, in my own State 
of New Jersey, I include a report recently 
issued by the department of institutions 
and agencies, bureaus of hospital surveys 
and plans. It is as follows: 

HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION News 
NORTH ARLINGTON HEALTH CENTER 

The officials of North Arlington conducted 
groundbreaking ceremonies for the local 
public health center on June 12, 1954. The 


health center was approved for participation 
from Hill-Burton funds in the amount of 
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$14,280. The total estimated cost of the pro- 
ject is $35,700. The North Arlington Health 
Center marks the first health center ap- 
proved for participation in the Hill-Burton 
program in New Jersey. Although the project 
is small, the plans indicate provision for 
expansion in the future. 
HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


The House of Representatives approved $75 
million for the current Hill-Burton program 
in the 1954-55 budget. This fiscal year com- 
mences July 1, 1954. Although the matter 
is still pending before the Senate, all indi- 
cations are that favorable action will ensue. 
If the $75 million is appropriated, it will 
be substantially more than was recommend- 
ed by President Elsenhower in his budget 
message to Congress, The message requests 
was $50 million for current hospital con- 
struction activities, : 

If $75 million is appropriated by Congress 

for this next fiscal year, it will mean that 
New Jersey will be able to meet all of its 
current commitments to approved projects 
and have approximately 8250,000 avaliable 
for allocation to new activities. 
In addition to the above, the Wolverton 
amendments to the Hill-Burton Act are re- 
ceiving favorable consideration. However, 
action on the bill is still pending, and while 
prospects appear bright, nothing conclusive 
can be reported. 

If the amendment passes, the total Hill- 
Burton appropriation will be $135 million. 

REVISED STATE PLAN 

Preliminary figures have been prepared for 
the annual revision of the State plan for the 
construction of hospitals and health cen- 
ters. 

The estimated hospital beds which still 
need to be built in New Jersey are presented 
below and are shown in comparison with 
hospital bed estimates for the previous 
year: 

Estimated bed need 


Generat | Mentat | Tuber- | Chronic- 

Fiscal year | Hospital | hospital 2 ally lll 
1088.54 7.87 . 971 117 8 0% 
190465 K s] 8,61 8. 900 


PENDING HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


There is a considerable backlog of pending 
hospital construction in New Jersey. Eigh- 
teen hospital boards indicate by plans and 
applications that they propose construction 
programs cOsting approximately $28,839,598; 
29 hospital boards in the early planning 
stages indicate that they are considering 
programs which willl cost $4,6499,000. This 
indicates pending construction, on which 
estimates have been made, totaling 
$93,338,598.95. 

This is not the entire story, for there are 
38 additional projects being proposed on 
which cost estimates have not been deter- 
mined as yet. In all, there are 85 pending 
projects in this State which probably will 
exceed $125 million in cost. 

Apparently, hospital boards throughout 
the State are feeling the impact of popula- 
tion growth reported in our September 1953 
News Letter. The estimated bed needs in 
the annual revision of the State plan are 
premised on current population figures. 
They do not take into consideration the 
anticipated population growth which will 
require additional hospital and other 
facilities. 

However, the report of the pending hospi- 
tal construction seems to indicate an in- 
creasing awareness on the part of hospital 
boards that expansion and replacement of 
their facilities must keep pace with growing 
demands. 

It is a hopeful sign that the estimated 
hospital bed needs, mentioned in the pre- 
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ceding item, eventually will be met within 
a reasonable degree. 


Notwithstanding the above facts and 
figures, issued by the New Jersey De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies, 
establishing the need for additional hos- 
pital beds in New Jersey, an effort is 
being made by certain interests to defeat 
legislation I have introduced—H. R. 
7700—the purpose of which is to provide 
a method by which individual doctors, 
groups of doctors, and health organiza- 
tions can more easily procure the neces- 
sary funds to construct additional hos- 
pitals and health facilities. This is but 
a sample of the length to which some 
will go to deny to the people those facil- 
ities that are so necessary to care for our 
sick and injured. These interests call it 
“undesirable and unnecessary.” Is it? 
I leave the answer to those who are in 
need of the facilities the bill seeks to 
provide. 


Exposing the Plot Against the Service Pay 
Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Army Times 
of July 3, 1954: 

EXPOSING THE PLOT AGAINST THE SERVICE 

Pay RAISE 

The attempt by the Reserve Officer As- 
sociation, and others, to add a military pay 
raise to the pending civil service pay in- 
crease is, in our opinion, praiseworthy but 
foredoomed to failure. 

We have in the past expressed ourselves 
as favoring a military pay raise. It did not 
seem then that it would ever be necessary 
to defend present military pay scales as com- 
pared to those of classified Federal civilian 
employees. : 

After the publication last week of the 
fense Department tables, allegedly camparing 
military and civilian take-home pay, however, 
the fallacies in that table must be pointed 
out. 

That the table is based on false assump- 
tions, that it is patently designed to lend 
the official weight of Defense Department 
figures to congressional opponents of a mili- 
tary pay increase, that it is loaded against 
the military in its manner of presentation, 
cannot be doubted. But these things must 
be demonstrated, not merely stated. 

We will begin with the last of three points, 
the table. This was prepared in the office 
ot Defense Comptroller W, J. McNeil, in re- 
sponse to a letter from Senator HOMER FER- 
Guson, Republican of Michigan. It compares 
the take-home pay of classified employees 
with that of military personnel drawing flight 
pay as well as with the vast majority who 
draw no flight pay. 

The inclusion of flight pay in this table 
and of those drawing flight pay as a special 
class is entirely uncalled for. Flight pay is 
hazardous duty pay. It is given in recog- 
nition of the fact that flying involves risk of 
life over and above that of ordinary military 
service. Such special pay, as also parachute 
pay, diving pay and other types of hazardous 
duty pay, must be considered as a special 
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bonus to those qualified to receive it and 
not a part of take-home pay for purposes of 
comparison with that of civilians. 

The sole excuse that we can see for in- 
cluding this group is to provide additional 
Propaganda for opponents of a service pay 
raise. 

The table shows military take-home pay 
to include not only base pay, adjusted to re- 
flect length of service, but also quarters al- 
lowance for both bachelor and married ofi- 
cers, subsistence and an allowance for 
services and benefits. 

The table does not, however, make any 
deductions for certain expenses and sacri- 
fices which are an essential part of military 
service. 

By including quarters allowance and sub- 
Bistence, the assumption is implicit that all 
soldiers receive these allowances, may then 
shop around for quarters, pocketing any sav- 
ings that they can realize, In fact, both 
enlisted personnel and many bachelor officers 
draw no allowance. They must take Govern- 
Ment quarters, whether or not they are equal 
to civlian quarters available for a like sum. 
This applies also to married personnel. 

With respect to subsistence, somewhat the 
same factors apply. 

The added compensation that the table 
alleges the military draw in terms of com- 
Missary benefits, medicare, clothing, and job 
transportation also is based on the assump- 
tion that all the military benefit equally. 
Fact is that they do not. 

Many have never bought at a co 
Store. Medicare for themselves is available 
to all military personnel. But it is not avail- 
able to their dependents, Nine months’ wait 
Tor dental care drives many to civilian den- 
tists. Civilian physicians are called in when 
home calls are needed. Lack of medical 
facilities in many areas force the military 
to depend on civilan sources of medical care 
for their familles. 

A charge of $6 for civilian counterpart 
Clothing fails to recognize that most large 
Civilian firms, under pressure from labor 
unions, have assumed the expense of special 
Clothing required by the job. In the mili- 
tary, supply of such special clothing—like 
the field uniform—ought not to be charged 
to take-home pay. And though job trans- 
Portation is supplied enlisted personnel, most 
bachelor officers must get themselves to work. 

In the table, classified bachelor civilian 
Personnel do better than bachelor military 
Personnel. But married military personnel 
are alleged to get more take-home pay than 
do comparable civilians. 

This allegation is based on the assump- 
tion that there are no additional costs to 
the military when married. This, of course, 
is nonsense. Most military people must look 
forward to maintaining dual residences for 
long periods of their careers. They must 
Allow for breakage of household goods when 
8 according to service needs, not their 


Well known is the saying that 2 moves 
equal 1 fire.” 

These costs of moving, separation, travel 
Tor dependents are not deducted from mili- 

pay. Unless they are, the comparison 

is false. ` 

Renson for this falsity is to be found in 
the military life itself. 

Classified civilian employees are not, in 

main, calied on to make frequent moves, 

They are not separated from their families. 

More than this, they work for 8 hours a 
day, draw overtime, except in the highest 
Positions, if they work late. The soldier is 
On call—at work that is—24 hours a day. 

deserves extra consideration for that. 

Few civilian employees make a contract, 
When they take a Federal position, to die 
When ordered to do so. But this is implicit 

the job of every military man. 

The soldier may not quit. If he does he 
ls tried, probably jailed, The civilian em- 
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ployee can walk out on the job whenever he 


subsistence, benefits, are small things to pay 
s man who is available to work 24 hours a 
day, who is a captive employee, the location 
of whose home depends on the caprices of 
national requirements, who must spend 
much of his career separated from his fam- 
ily, who is available to die at any time. The 
married general who draws the maximum in 
additional benefits gets less than $250 a 
month above base pay. Unless life is valued 
lightly, this seems a smali price to pay. 

The assumption that military and classi- 
fied civilian grades are comparable gets no 
support in the legislative history of either 
the Career Compensation Act or in civil 
service bills. By assigning the pay grade of 
a civilian employee that fits the require- 
ments to that of a military employee, 
any argument can be supported. Figures will 
do the bidding of the special pleader on 
either side, if properly juggled. 

Why this was done by Mr. McNeil and 
Senator FERGUSON is only a matter of con- 
jecture. At this time, the administration is 
supporting a civil service pay increase has 
turned down a military pay raise. The table 
could support that. It could also be designed 
to kill off, in the name of economy, military 
pay proposals for years to come. 

McNeil and those in his office have fre- 
quently expressed themselves in opposition 
to a military pay raise. Whether they made 
their opportunity or simply took it the 
hearings do not disclose. 

But a critical analysis of their table does 
demonstrate a basic dishonesty in its com- 
position, its assumptions and its presenta- 
tion. It seems fair to extend this dis- 
honesty in considering the motivation be- 
hind the table's preparation. 
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Fourth of July Prayer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following inspiring Fourth of 
July prayer offered by Rev. Dr. Bernard 
Braskamp, Chaplain of the United 
States House of Representatives, for 
broadcast on the Voice of America and 
the Mutual Broadcasting System: 

Almighty God, who art the supreme ruler 
of the universe and the guiding intelligence 
in the life of men and nations, we thank thee 
for this great day in the history of our be- 
loved country, conceived in sacrifice and 
dedicated to Liberty. 

May our hearts expand with feelings of 


pride and patriotism, of gratitude and devo- 


tion as we contemplate and reflect upon the 
sacred significance of that immortal docu- 
ment, the Declaration of Independence, 
wherein the Founding Fathers stated in 
verbal form their inner faith and deepest 
conviction. 

Grant that this may not only be a day of 
commemoration but of renewed consecra- 
tion as we again highly resolve to join all 
the members of the human family in a sin- 
cere endeavor to hasten the dawning of that 
blessed time when the nations of the earth 
shall live together as a commonwealth of 
free men, enjoying a peace that is honorable, 
just, and righteous. 
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Show us how we may give the spirit of 
Independence that larger geographical and 
numerical expansion which is inherent and 
regnant in the lofty ideals and principles it 
proclaims, 

Humbly and penitently we are beseeching 
Thee that our hopes and aspirations for a 
finer social order and nobler civilization may 
soon be fulfilled and all mankind shall be 
united in the bonds of a strong and abiding 
fellowship of friendship and fraternity. 

Hear our prayer in the name of the Prince 
of Peace. Amen. 


Tennessee Valley Authority Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
about the TVA program delivered by 
Mr. Paul R. Christopher, of the CIO, at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., on June 1, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

My name is Paul R. Christopher, Iam the 
regional director of the National Congress of 
Industrial Organizations for region IV, cover- 
ing the States of Tennessee, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, and Virginia. The CIO, from its 
inception, has been one of the most vigorous 
supporters of the TVA program. More than 
that, the more than 6 million men and 
women in our organization see in the TVA a 
philosophy and ideal that we can embrace 
with wholehearted enthusiasm, not only as it 
applies to the valley of the Tennessee River 
but also, in its basic concept, to the general 
development of our power and water 
resources throughout the entire Nation. 

While the CIO can only reject as totally 
false the present administration's repetition 
of the long-discredited charge of the private 
power companies’ propaganda lobby that the 
TVA is “socialism,” I nevertheless want to 
take this opportunity to publicly commend 
President Eisenhower for his action last week 
in establishing a new Cabinet committee on 
water resources policy. In his letter setting 
up this committee to make an extensive re- 
view of the water supply, conservation and 
use of water throughout the Nation the 
President said, “The conservation and use 
which we make of the water resources of our 
Nation may in large measure determine our 
future progress and the standards of living 
of our citizens. * * * If we are to continue 
to advance agriculturally and industrially we 
must make the best use of every drop of 
water which falls on our soil, or which can be 
extracted from the oceans.” We in CIO 
agrce completely with these statements, 

The so-called “water problem” is not 
limited to the United States but is worldwide 
in scope. One of the major reports to be 
presented at the forthcoming general session 
of the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council will be that on Development and 
Utilization of Water Resources” prepared by 
U. N. General Secretary Dag Haamarskjold. 
This report cites a number of “incscapable 
trends,“ which it says, call for full knowl- 
edge of all water resources, surface and un- 
derground, and for management of water 
resources to derive the maximum benefit 
from available supplies.” It points out that 
“Both in developed and underdeveloped areas 
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in 1952. This reduction in mandatory 
parity support for the basic crops comes 
at a time when the net farm income 
of the farmers of this country has de- 
clined 7.5 percent from 1952 to 1953, 
and at a time when the parity ratio de- 
clined from 100 in October 1952 to 88 
in June 1954. Also, the total value of 
farm real estate in March of this year 
is 6 percent less than in March of last 
year. United States exports of agri- 
cultural products in the past year have 
declined at an alarming rate; cotton 
exports, for instance, declined from 862 
million bales in 1952 to 517 million bales 
in 1953, or about 40 percent. 

The retail figures on farm equipment 
sales, which is a good barometer of the 
financial position of the farmer, were 
17 percent less in 1953 than in 1952. 
Already the agricultural segment of our 
population is suffering from a depres- 
sion, and yet this administration seeks 
to break the mandatory 90-percent for- 
mula, with the certain attendant result 
that farm prices will fall even more 
rapidly. In the light of the alarming 
figures which I have given, as to the sad 
plight of the American farmer today, 
with falling income and falling prices, 
we are faced with the paradoxical situa- 
tion of everything the farmer buys being 
at the highest price in the Nation's his- 
tory. If there ever was a time when 
the farmer needs some assurance of at 
least a reasonably fair price for his 
product, it is now, and yet, this admin- 
istration seeks to cut from under him 
the only prop for a fair price, the man- 
datory price support legislation. 

There are those who are misguided 
and uninformed, who seem to believe 
that the farmer is waxing in great pros- 
perity because of the high price of food 
and fiber products. This is not true. 
For instance, the cotton which goes in 
a $7.50 white cotton shirt today brought 
the farmer little more than 35 cents. 
The watermelon on today’s market in 
Washington which sells for $4 brought 
the farmer in Alabama only 50 cents. 
This same divergence in price between 
what the farmer receives and the con- 
sumer pays is evident in almost every 
item. The farmer does not get the high 
prices which are paid by consumers to- 
day, and he is in the most difficult finan- 
cial circumstances of any producer in 
the Nation. Why make his condition 
worse? 

I am unable to understand how those 
who profess great faith in, and appre- 
ciation for, the American farmer and for 
his great contribution to America, can 
pose as his friend and at the same time 
reduce, by legislation, his chance for a 
reasonable income from his toil and his 
investment. The American farmer is 
often referred to as the most individual- 
istic and independent of our people. He 
is slow to wrath, but I have the firm con- 
viction that if this Republican farm bill 
is enacted into law, the administration 
now in power will regret it, 

At a time when big business of every 
type is receiving the most favorable kind 
of treatment at the hands of this ad- 
ministration, it seems to me unfair and 
unjust to shackle the American farmer 
with legislation which will reduce even 
further his already too low income. 
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Threat to the Air Force 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks I present an article 
appearing in the Reader's Digest which 
I have read with much interest. The 
article is as follows: 

THREAT TO THE Am FORCE 
(By Francis and Katharine Drake) 


The help is walking out on our most 
strategic service, the Air Force. Top-fiight, 
superlatively trained men are quitting in 
droves. This year alone, 200,000 have left 
to take civilian jobs. In the past 2 years, 
the reenlistment rate has fallen as low as 
15 percent in some units. The Strategic 
Air Command has lost 25,000 men and 4,500 
officers this year, including some key atom- 
bomber crews. It is no secret that some of 
our newest planes have been grounded for 
lack of skilled mechanics to keep them in 
the air. 

The cost to the taxpayer of this loss of per- 
sonnel ts little short of fabulous. Secretary 
of the Air Force Harold Talbot estimates that 
a 50-percent increase in reenlistment would 
save more than 82 billion a year. The cost 
of training an officer pilot—exclusive of pay, 
food, depot maintenance, and purchase of 
aircraft—runs from $28,700 for a troop-car- 
rier pilot to $68,000 for an all-weather fighter 
pilot. This includes pay of instructors, cost 
of special equipment, gasoline, etc. It aver- 
ages out to more than $50,000 for each new 
pilot replacement trained. 

This shocking situation 18 of critical Im- 
portance to the safety of our country and 
the peace of the world, for as long as our 
Air Force preserves its power of “instant and 
massive retaliation” at a peak of quality, war 
is unlikely and American families can sleep 
in peace, Let anything imperil this quality 
and it becomes everybody's business to find 
out what the trouble is and to get it fixed 
as soon as possible. 

The authors of this article have recently 
completed a tour of the major airbases which 
guard this country—a journey undertaken to 
piece together an answer to this crucial ques- 
tion: Why are airmen leaving their jobs at 
such an alarming rate, turning their backs 
on an Alr Force they have bullt into the 
finest in the world? 

The picture that has emerged from hun- 
dreds of interviews points to one basic cause: 
The airmen are walking out because they are 
not willing to have their families endure the 
privations forced on them by recent economy 
drives. 

The public is largely in ignorance of these 
privations. It still believes that service peo- 
ple not only are well paid and exempted from 
paying income taxes but that they also enjoy 
the benefits of free housing, food, education, 
transportation, and free medical and dental 
care. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. P 

Military paychecks have remained static 
while living costs have gone up and up. All 
the extra benefits have been reduced or can- 
celed. Today military men cannot support 
their families on thelr pay while they are 
alive and must leave their widows unpro- 
vided for when they dle. 

A leading example is Mrs. “Hap” Arnold. 
Her husband, a five-star general, gave 40 
years of his life to building the Air Force 
we have today. He was its chief throughout 
World War II and he worked himself to a 
death from heart failure. His widow now 
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receives a pension of $68 a month. In her 
midsixties, Mrs. Arnold sells real estate for a 
living. Her case is not one to inspire younger 
people to a lifetime of similar devotion. 

Because family predicaments lle at the 
base of the whole problem, and because 
many people visualize the United States alr- 
man as a romantic figure streaking across 
the skies at speeds faster than sound, sup- 
pose we look at him from a new angle—as a 
family man with a wife and children to 
support. 

An Air Force family averages something 
like this, whether the head of it wears a 
major's leaves or a master sergeant's “rock- 
ers": Mr. Airman is 29, graying, wiry, tense, 
abstemious, serious. Mrs. Airman is a year 
or two younger, lively, self-reliant, the sort 
of girl who can do—and does—everything 
from laundry to house painting. Children, 
three, sometimes more, are unusually weil 
disciplined, Home, simple, spotless, rather 
sparsely furnished. In short, a femily like 
millions of others in America. 

At night when the kids haye turned in, 
Mr. and Mrs. Airman tackle the same prob- 
lems that perplex other parents; Rent, gro- 
cery bills, schooling, illness, taxes. But on 
top of these they have three headaches that 
do not affect civilian families, 

First: Home may be somewhere else next 
week. (One master sergeant’s family has 
lived in 54 houses in the last 7 years.) There 
is no warning. Just when the furniture has 
been settled in, orders may arrive instructing 
Mr. Airman to move from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, from Texas to Oregon, from the 
United States to Japan or Germany. Chil- 
dren are snatched from school, a moving van 
backs up, and home, with all that it stands 
for, must be created all over again in some 
other place, 

Second. Mr. Airman must guard Americ 
night and day; the telephone may summon 
him at any instant on a long and possibly 
dangerous mission. He may be gone for 
days or months. His destination is always 
secret. Whatever the emergency, if the 
house burns down or the family is hospital- 
ized, there is no way of getting in touch with 
him. There is no admitting that he 18 
away, either. If a stranger calls up, even 
a 4-year-old has been schooled to say: 
“Daddy's in the shower.“ It might be an 
innocent call. It might be Security, check- 
ing a family’s discretion. It might be an 
enemy agent seeking the whereabouts of an 
atom bomber. 

But instability and danger are a part of 
Air Force life, accepted as the price of maln- 
taining the Nation's safety. It is the third 
headache which is at the bottom of the pres- 
ent walkout. This is the fact that Mr. Air- 
man's employment contract is subject to 
constant change without notice, and alway® 
to his disadvantage, 

Service people, unlike clvillans, are not/ 
paid solely in cash. The cash has always 
been small—about a third of what the man 
could earn on the outside. In the past the 
balance was largely made up by the fring® 
benefits of free housing, the right to buy 
clothing, goods, and groceries cheaply at base 
stores, adequate travel allowances for moves. 
a tax deduction of $1,500 a year to enable 
him to lay something aside for the future 
and free medical and dental care for his 
family. The man devoted his lifetime to 
protecting his country. In return, the coun- 
try protected his family. 

Today the fringe-benefit part of his pay 
has been so cut, changed, or canceled alto 
gether that his security has gone, sinc? 
1940 the cost of living has doubled, and in- 
dustrial take-home pay has more than dou- 
bled. But military pay has in effect been 
reduced. The $1,500 tax reduction has been 
canccled, medical care for dependents has 
almost gone, commissary advantages have 
been reduced and are now threatened with 
elimination altogether. Forelgn-duty pa 
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has also been stopped, and even flying pay 
(a monthly compensation to all on flying 
Status) is threatened. These actions, most 
effected by last-minute “riders” tacked onto 
appropriation bills, have been outright 
breaches of contract. 

While airmen face increasing distress for 
their families within the service, the offers 
of industry become progressively more 
tempting. An electronics sergeant earning 
$216 a month is offered a firm contract for 
$450 on the outside. An overworked crew 
Chief-.with 10 years’ experience finds he is 
getting less per hour than the unskilled 
Woman worker who painted the number on 
the tail of his plane. His commander, one 
Of the top pilots of the Nation, is approached 
by an airline offering three times the pay 
for one-third the work. 

One encouraging fact exists, however. No 
industrial contract can offer a man the in- 
spiration that comes from serving his coun- 
try. Of all the hundreds of airmen inter- 
Viewed, not one wanted to quit. Not one 
Wife wanted her husband to give up the Air 
Force, Our fliers did not choose their pro- 
Tession merely for financial reward; most ad- 
Mit that they would prefer to stay in—if 
the Government would again make it pos- 
Sible for their families to enjoy some modest 
degree of security. 

The measures required to bring this about 
are not difficult, They are not costly. In 
fact, Congress now faces an extraordinary 
Opportunity to strengthen the efficiency and 
Morale of our Air Force and to save the huge 
Sums annually wasted in training replace- 
ments. 

The first measure that need congressional 
Study is the proposal to ralse the reenlist- 
ment bonus. As it is, the Government tells 
a skilled airman that it will cost some $50,000 
to train his replacement, then offers him $160 
to reenlist. If the bonus were given a real 

, say to $1,000, many young men would 
Teenlist, and the Government would still 
Save 50 times its investment. 

The second measure would be to restore 
the $1,500 tax deduction, which would have 
the effect of adding several hundred dollars 
& year to the airman's take-home pay. 

The third would be to work out a system 
Of special pay for special skills. 

Pay alone, however, will not cure the 
emergency, for unless the public accepts a 
big raise in taxes, military pay can never 
Match that of industry. The cure can be 
achieved far more cheaply by restoring cer? 

n services and privileges. These would 
Cost the Government little in comparison 
ee the present $2 billion a year retrajning 


Medical care for dependents. This has al- 
Ways been part of the military contract. 
Both public and enlistees assume that it is 
Provided today; but the numbers of Air Force 
Soctors, nurses, hospitals, and facilities are 
hopelessly inadequate to supply it. When 

nare sent on long missions they hope that 
their wives and childrefi will be looked after 
their absence. Too often they find that 
system fails when it is most needed, 
Each base has heart-wringing tales. A young 
ide, husband off on 3 months’ temporary 
duty, awoke doubled with pain. She grabbed 
& coat, got a lift to the base hospital. There 
she was left, frightened and unattended for 
hours, undergoing a miscarriage in a 
Waiting room. A baby with a temperature 
Of 105 degrees was kept waiting for 7 hours 
and died of polio. A little boy was picked up 
Unconscious, bleeding from a gash in his 
ad. The mother telephoned the hospital, 
Alen could give no appointment for 2 weeks. 
ts advice was: Give him some aspirin.” 

e child became delirious, a civilian doctor 
t summoned. Diagnosis: Compound frac- 

ure of the skull. 

Prenatal care is hit or miss. Some doctors 
rie first class, others lack experience in ob- 

tetrics. The mother is rarely examined 
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twice by the same doctor. There is no tell- 
ing who will be on hand for the delivery. 
Anxiety works up to a crescendo when labor 
starts. The husband is frequently off on a 
mission. The hospital, even at bases with 
8,000 families, can take only a limited num- 
ber of deliveries a month, first come, first 
served. Too often the answer is: “Sorry— 
full up.” Even when a base bed happens to 
be vacant, the mother goes into a miserably 
crowded 20-bed ward. 

Air Force doctors, overworked to the last 
man, are the first to apply the wérd “heart- 
breaking" to the care of dependents. At 
Carswell Air Force Base, Tex., there are only 
13 doctors to care for 14,000 people. At 
March Alr Force Base, Calif., there are only 
23 to care for 20,000 souls—all dependent on 
a ramshackle hospital built in 1931 as a 
50-bed unit. 

The basic cause of this medical mess is 
that the Air Force has only recently become 
an independent service. Most of its bases 
are far from the hospitals it relied upon when 
it was part of the Army. It is no longer 
allowed to pay for civilian doctors and hos- 
pital care. Mr. Airman is forced to call in 
this care and pay for it out of his own pocket. 
His cash pay is so low that he is almost 
always in debt to doctors or relatives. 

The most economical solution has been 
blueprinted by the Moulton Commission, 
which recommended a group medical scheme, 
similar to those used in industry. Under such 
a scheme civilian doctors would be called 
in when base facilities are unavailable. The 
cost would be borne 90 percent by the Gov- 
ernment, 10 percent by the servicemen, If 
this plan were enacted into law, it would 
at once ease one of the most serious burdens 
on family life in the Air Force. 

Insurance. Every serviceman, married or 
single, receives $10,000 of free Government 
insurance, This amount was fixed in 1917— 
long before the advent of the high-speed, 
dangerous jets. To supplement it today’s 
flight crews generally spend their entire fly- 
ing pay, after taxes are deducted, to buy 
additional insurance at high-hazard rates 
from private companies. This means an- 
other cut in the cash available for groceries. 
One way to cure this hardship would be to 
double Government insurance, in line with 
the doubled cost of living. 

Housing. Free housing is supposed to be 
a part of service pay. But today there is 
very little of it. At Fairchild AFB, Wash., 
only 1,100 families out of 7,570 can secure 
base housing; at Randolph, Tex., 1,000 out 
of 8,000; at Ellington, Tex., 5 out of 4,000. 
These ratios are common throughout the 
country. The service people who cannot 
live on base have to buy or rent civilian 
houses, For this the Government pays a 
“quarters allowance," which is a fixed sum, 
irrespective of locality. In most places, how- 
ever, actual civilian rents are $25 to $50 a 
month more than the allowance. The differ- 
ence comes out of the family budget—an- 
other cut in pay. 

A modest start has been made toward 
remedying the military housing shortage, 
but so few base houses are available that 
there are some 300 applicants for every one. 
A raise in quarters allowance would enable 
thousands of families to stay in the Air 
Force and the Government would make 
money on the deal, If for example, the quar- 
ters allowance of a skilled man were raised 
by $50 a month, it would take 80 years be- 
fore this sum equaled the cost of training 
his replacement. 

‘Travel allowances. The revolutionary new 
equipment of the jet atomic age now re- 
quires that Air Force personnel attend in- 
cessant school and factory courses. When a 
man is ordered on such temporary train- 
ing duty his ration allowance of $1.20 a day 
is withdrawn from his family and he Is paid 
a flat amount per diem, which is supposed 
to defray the entire cost of the trip. But no 
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one can find room and board at the prices 
fixed by the Government. The airman must 
make up the difference from his own pocket. 

Again, Air Force life involves numerous 

changes of station for the whole family. 
The Government contract undertakes to pay 
the cost of moving, but in one of the recent 
economy drives the weight allowance for 
household effects was cut almost in half. 
Families can no longer furnish a home with 
the amount of furniture transported free by 
the Government; they must either sell part 
of it for what they can get or transport 
it at their own expense. There is a current 
saying in the Air Force; “Three moves and 
you are broke.” 
Another pinch comes during the journey 
itself. Only 2 children per family rate a 
travel allowance, and those under 6 rate 
none at all. With husbands ordered on 
ahead, the job of transporting babies, pets, 
Suitcases to a new base that may be 3,000 
miles away falls on the wife. She must go 
the cheapest way, but not even by resort- 
ing to coast-to-coast bus, overnighting in 
cheap motels or tourist cabins, sponging on 
friends, sleeping three in a bed or even on car 
cushions is it possible to break even. 

Surely, it would be only fair to give our 
servicemen allowances which cover actual 
moving costs. 

Commissaries and post exchanges, Many 
believe that service people can buy the best 
of everything dirt cheap at Government 
stores, and thus necd less cash than civilians, 
This is not true. In the past the Govern- 
ment did buy in bulk, sold close to cost, and 
the savings to servicemen were tradition- 
ally part of their pay. Post exchanges were 
also permitted to accept special orders— 
furniture, household goods, ete—at cut 
rates. All this cost the Government nothing 
and the savings were vital to service families, 

Today Washington lobbies, representing 
competing civilian stores, have succeeded 
not only in getting a surcharge added to 
commissary prices but in having stocks dras- 
tically restricted. There have been cases of 
local politicians forcing up the co 
prices of milk as such as 8 cents a quart. 

Post exchanges are now forbidden to ac- 
cept special orders of any kind and stocks 
have been restricted. (For example, they 
may no longer sell clothing for chlidren over 
6, a real deprivation for families.) It is now 
proposed to close the stores altogether, in 
order to force service families to buy in 
town. 


The Government is thus faced with two 
choices: it can either close the base stores 
and admit that the Department of Defense 
can be pushed around by any lobby, or it 
can live up to its contract with the men 
who defend our country. The first choice 
would cause even more airmen to quit in 
humiliation and disgust. The second 
would restore to service families what is 
rightfully theirs and would cost the Govern- 
ment nothing. 

This year the Air Force must enlist 200.000 
men to replace those who have quit. But 
replacement is not a simple matter. It takes 
more than 2 years to train a competent elec- 
tronics man or jet-engine mechanic; it takes 
5 years to teach a man how to maintain a 
radar bombsight; 5 to 10 years to train 
atom-bomber crews. When an airman quits, 
all this expensive education is a total loss to 
the Air Force, and to the taxpayer, 

And what about officers? Of the 125,000 
now serving in the Air Force, 100,000 are Re- 
serves who have the legal right to tender 
their resignations at any time. Thousands 
did so in 1953, and resignations are still 
flooding in, Many of these veterans are 
the most experienced pilots, navigators, and 
engineers in the world. How are they to be 
replaced? Applicants for officer candidate 
school have dropped from 3,450 to 500 this 
year, and the rate of applications from 100 
a week to 8. 
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The present emergency is acute on three 
counts, Our national power to avert war is 
suffering a shocking fall in efficiency. Our 
national pocketbook is suffering a tremen- 
dous drain—at least $2 billion a year to train 
replacements. Finally, there is the uneasy 
conviction that our national word has been 
broken, and to some of our finest citizens. 

On every count—honor, national safety, 
economy—it is urgent that we keep the men 
we have and restore to them the military 
pride that makes the difference between me- 
diocrity and greatness, It is imperative that 
we preserve the power of instant and massive 
retaliation on which the safety of our coun- 


try depends. 


Opinion Poll Report for Cambridge, Mass. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, IR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to include a partial report on 
the results of a questionnaire which I 
mailed early in April of this year to the 
residents of the district which I repre- 
sent here in the Congress of the United 
States. 

My purpose in conducting such an 
opinion poll during my first term here in 
Washington was not only to enable my- 
self to better represent the people of my 
district but to acquaint them personally 
with some of the vital issues here in 
Washington. 

The number of returns, and the in- 
terest displayed, have been most gratify- 
ing. I feel that the poll has been mu- 
tually beneficial. Following is a copy of 
the letter which accompanied the ques- 
tionnaire, and the tabulated results for 
Cambridge, Mass.: 

Untrep STATES 
Hos or REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Nrrormon: As your Representative 

here in Washington, it would be invaluable 


Tor me to have the opinions of the people of - 


our congressional district on matters which 
are vital to all of us. 

I realize that you elected me with the ex- 
pectation that I would always exercise my 
own best judgment in arriving at a decision 
as to how the vote for our district will be 
cast. It is à responsibility and a privilege 
which I welcome, and I hope that I shail 
always merit your trust and confidence. 

If I had available a cross section of the 
views of the residents of the 11th Congres- 
sional District, and also any comments they 
might have on any given subject, it would 
help in clarifying the issues and reaching a 
truly representative decision. 

Attached is a questionnaire on a group of 
subjects. I will be indebted to you if you 
will answer them, and also give your views 
in the spaces allotted. You need not add 
zour signature if you would prefer not to 

O s0. 

Each of the questionnaires returned will 
be read by me personally, and a tabulation 
will be made. I shall appreciate your co- 
operation and assistance, and I am looking 
forward to your response. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, 
Tomas P, O'Next, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


1. Do you approve of the present method of handling our intertiational relatlons 276 
2. Do you believe that the United States Governmont should continue our forbign-ald program? 194 
3. Do you feel that we should continue military aid to foreign nutions : oe 111 
4. Do you favor the continuation of economic ald to foreign nations? Qui 
6. Do you support the point 4 proram (supplying technical gssistance, manufacturing know- 
how, and management skills to underdeveloped nations tg help them help themselves) 302 
(al Do you bellove this program should be reducer? _ 1 445 
6. Do you believe that Russis should be permitted to romain in the United Nations Mö 
7. Do you believe Communist Chins should be scuted in the United Nations? 153 
TARIFY POLICY 
1. Do you gl Fry the present methods of handling tariſfs7 A 525 
2. Do you believe that farcign goods should come into the Unit 
that it may have on the American worker 4 S 229 
3. Do you understand the present Government method of handling tarts? 308 
‘ STATEHOOD 
1. Do you pie conferring staishood on— 
6) AONE E ᷣ E fa — ̃ ͤ— N ons 
CO) Shara ee ra A EEN RERA SENEE 272 
TAX POLICY 
1, 55 vou poete. Sais the Federal 9 should spend more money than it receives A — 
nomet... ß ͤ ͤ :.. Gnas SEA 
601 
547 
asl 
241 
272 
296 
im 
132 
SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 
1. Do rh keah helleve that the present 2 percent social-sccurity tax on the employee should be main - 220 
2. Do you believe lt should be returned to 114 br. 249 
3. Do you support an Increase In old-age assistance ben 272 
4. Do you favor an increase in the death benefits undor social security? _—__ 34 
5. Do you hee that hospitalization, sickness, and accident insurance sho: 
Fedorul law 7 AREAS PE ñ — ̃ ͤ ... a 321 
HOUSING 
1. Do erent pane that more low-cost housing should be built by the State and Federal Gov- Ar 
$, Dey you on R iR should be multiple-unit ir 48 
3. Do you feel they should be in 2-family units? —— 403 
LABOR LEGISLATION 
1. Are yon in favor of raising the minimum Wage 153 
2. Do you feel this would be helpful to New Eheiand insofar as competing with the Southern 
r y em ahi Nia E OR lod bean ENE 297 
3. In your opinion coukl small business afford an increasoꝰ 450 
4. Do you boliove that the Taft-Hartluy Act is fair to management and labor? 320 
Ta) Wolsid gow favor Cutright / .. 376 
(h) Would you favor changes through umendmentgß zz ezan 873 
5. Are there 1 of this law which yon feel are oppressi vè to workers -_. — 425 
6. Are there, in your opinion, sections which are oppressive to small business? 549 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
1. Do you understand the questions Involved in the St. Lawronoe beaway? 7:7: 138 
2. Do you feel that the construction of the seaway would hurt employment in our urea? 306 
3. Do you believe the St. Lawrence scuway would hurt the future economy of bax New England 2 
_ VOTING AGE 
1. Do yh ke ia beroye that persons who are 18 years old should be given the right to vote in national 10 
LOCAL ISSUES . 
1. Do you believe the port of Boston should bave more Federal assistance? ......_....-.-.------ 319 
2. In your opinion, is the Federal Government treating New England fairly on the policy of 4 
defense cut backs SE i eS Sd al 
— rmm M 
The Blackbird of Disaster I believe that it is time for both the Con- 
— gress and the public to get into perspec- 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS tive a few hard facts of recent history- 


In order that it may be helpful, under 


or 
unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND pendix of the Recorp an article by Willis 


OF CALIFORNIA J. Ballinger, the Blackbird of Disaster, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES as printed by Human Events of June 30, 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 site Tue BLACKBIRD OF DISASTER 
Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, at a (By Willis J. Ballinger) 


time when our international relation- Now that Sir Winston Churchill js again 
ships are both critical and complicated, officially on our shores, there is a side to bis 
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glamorous career that might well be ex- 
amined. If, as someone has remarked, there 
is no such thing as a cheap politician, there 
are able scholars and observers—both here 
and in England—who are certain that he 
will go down in history as one of the most 
costly politicians of all time. 

Actually there have been two Churchills 
On the public stage, and the captivating 
Popular talents of the one have obscured 
and kept too long in the shadows the failure 
and menace of the other. One is Churchill 
the supreme orator, polished man of letters, 
unexcelled raconteur, delightful epigram- 
mist—the colorful figure with his inevitable 
black cigars, masterful platform presence, 
and magnetic vitality. The other is Church- 
ill the politician, whose decisions have been 
so monotonously calamitous as to pin on him 
the sobriquet, “the blackbird of disaster.” 

Although Churchill once exclaimed that 
he was not put in office to preside over the 
liquidation of the British Empire, those who 
have been keeping track of the political 
Churchill are certain that no one has done 
More to promote that end, and that his 
consistent genius for political blundering 
has been the decisive factor in reducing 
England to a second-rate power with an 
even more dubious future. These critics 
are also persuaded that no foreigner has ever 
exerted a more baneful influence on the 
fortunes of the American people. 

1. The first major and costly step in the 
decline of England was her participation in 
the European war of 1914. Churchill, a 
member of the British Cabinet which took 
England into that war, was all for it. He 
Tegarded Germany as a dangerous military 
and commercial competitor of his coun- 
try—a monster, therefore, to be crushed as 
Menacing civilization. Top historians have 
long established that the European con- 
flagration of 1914 was not the unique re- 
Sponsibility of the Kaiser, by any means. 
They place German responsibility for the 
Outbreak secondary to Russian mobilization 
incited by French intrigue. The French 
Wanted to recover through war with Ger- 
many the Provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. 
While the Russian landgrabbers wanted 
Constantinople—an age-old objective of 
Russian foreign policy, Revisionist scholars 
contend that England could have prevented 
War by putting pressure on both France and 
Russia. 


But she sat by until Russian mobilization 
forced Germany to strike in -self-de- 
tense. Then she rushed into the war on the 
trumped-up emotional plea that she had 
an obligation to defend Belgian neutrality— 
& plea that has since been conclusively ex- 
Ploded. Did not England, during the war, 
force King Constantine of Greece from his 
throne for insisting on the neutrality of his 
Country? But the British pretense fooled 
a lot of Americans into believing that Eng- 
land's motive for going to war was idealistic 
and selfiess. 

Publication of the secret treaties of the 
Allies revealed their scarcely idealistic incen- 
tive for the conflict—territorial aggrandize- 
Ment (an old story in European politics). 
England received as her share of the loot an 
area of some 1 million square miles about 
One-third the size of the United. States, 
Now Churchill was a fervent believer in that 
school of British patriotism which regarded 

torial aggrandizement, by whatever 
Means, as the hallmark of British growth 
and greatness. His father before him had 
declared in Parliament that British acqui- 
Sition of India “more than all our colonial 
dominions has raised in power, in resources, 
in wealth, and in authority this small is- 
land home of ours far aboye the level of 
the majority of nations—has placed it on 
an equality with—perhaps even in a posi- 
tion of superiority—over every other empire 
either of ancient or modern times.” 

But World War I blew to bits an estab- 

liberal-conservative order in Europe— 
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one that had made astonishing progress 
along sound lines of moderation and prag- 
matism. Today, that seems nostalgically a 
sane world when “red was only a color and 
Hiss was only a sound.” World War I gave 
communism its opportunity in Russia and 
unleashed destructive forces of totalitarian- 
ism everywhere in the Old World. But strik- 
ing England at the very heart of her na- 
tional vitality was the burial of more than 


u million British soldiers—the flower of her 


youth—in Flanders’ fields. From this stag- 
gering biological blow England, even under 
the best circumstances, needed a long con- 
valescence. 

2. World War IT shattered the once power- 
ful world influence of England. After that 
conflict, the English had to part with India, 
and give up their influence in Afghanistan, 
and their economic power in China, Their 
‘oil was in danger in Iran, their persuasive 
guidance in Arabic countries was greatly di- 
minished and the ultimate loss of the Suez 
Canal loomed. Many may hail the disin- 
tegration of the British Empire, but one must 
observe that its collapse opened wide the 
door for Russian imperialism, a far more 
terrible imperialism. Sadly stripped of her 
former global influence England emerged 
from the war with many markets perma- 
nently lost, a lower domestic standard of 
living—and, worse yet, under the shadow of 
a colossal Russia toward whom she has had 
to increasingly bend the knee. These catas- 
trophic consequences of World War II on 
England can be charged directly to Church- 
ill, say his critics. 

After Churchill became Prime Minister, 
Hitler and Stalin collided in 1941. England 
could have gotten out of the war in that year 
with very favorable terms from Hitler (as 
the Hess mission proved) and let the totali- 
tarian powers battle themselves to exhaus- 
tion. But Churchill refused. Why was he 
so bent on war? Prof. Charles Tansill, the 
eminent American historian, offers one ex- 
planation. While he was still a minister in 
the Chamberlain Cabinet (1939-41) after 
England had entered the war, the gist of one 
of his numerous cablegrams to Roosevelt was 
“Should I become Prime Minister of Britain, 
you and I could control the world.” 

British Captain Grenfell, in his masterful 
work, Unconditional Hatred, says that 
Churchill believed Germany to be the world’s 
“pest,” that if Germany could be crushed and 
kept crushed the world would at once be- 
come peaceful and remain so. Grenfell 
shows the falsity and tragedy of this myth 
which had enslaved Churchill's mind, and 
points out that Churchill’s thesis was 
promptly disproven when Germany was de- 
feated and the Russian bear“ stood up on 
his hind legs with bared teeth. 

3. During the war Churchill's critics charge 
that he retrogressed from just a blundering 
politician into virtually a political Mephis- 
topheles “whose conscience ceased to be his 
guide and become his accomplice.” 

England had gone to war with Hitler in 
1939 because of two solemn pledges to pro- 
tect Poland's prewar boundaries. But, at 
Tehran and Yalta, Churchill took the initia- 
tive in sanctioning Russian acquisition of 
one-half Polish territory and allowed the rest 
to fall under Russian control through a pup- 
pet government. 

At Potsdam, Churchill approved extension 
of the boundaries of this puppet Poland, an 
act which uprooted some 14 million persons 
of German ethnic origin from land they had 
occupied for centuries and confiscated their 
property, a decision denounced by Historian 
William Henry Chamberlin as “one of the 
most barbarous acts of history.” Some 2 
million people are estimated to have perished 
in this vast territorial surgery, either mur- 
dered by the Russians or dead of hunger, cold, 
and starvation. 

At Yalta, the use of slave labor of German 
war prisoners was sanctioned—a reversion to 
one of the most savage practices of antiquity. 
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Churchill was, of course, at Yalta, and today 
hundreds of thousands of German war pris- 
oners are pitiful slaves in Russia. 

At Teheran, Churchill took the initiative 
in betraying General Mihailovich, the anti- 
Communist pro-West leader, and Yugoslavia 
to the Moscow-trained Tito. After the war 
Tito announced a break with the Kremlin 
and (with liberal handouts from our Treas- 
ury) professes to be. an ally of the free world. 
Astute observers, however, question the 
genuineness of his break with Stalin and 
whether he would really fight Russia. 

At Quebec, as John T. Flynn puts it, “the 
Morgenthau plan to ruin Germany after the 
war which had been prepared by a Commu- 
nist. agent in our Government (Harry Dexter 
White) was forced on Churchill with a bribe 
of $614 billion of postwar aid to England.” 
A part of this plan, subsequently carried out, 
called for a division of Germany in accord- 
ance with Russian plans. In agreeing to a 
division of Germany, Churchill—by this one 
act alone—may have sealed the doom of 
Western Europe and his own country. 
Without German legions, NATO is hopeless. 

But today German leaders fed up with 
French rebuffs to their offer to rearm, indig- 
nant over French intentions to retain the 
Saar region (German for centuries) and see- 
ing little hope of reunion with their kin in 
Eastern Germany are beginning to look to 
Russia for achieving this end. And Russia's 
opportunity is there. By permitting West 
and East Germany to reunite, scaring off the 
French in the Saar, Russia could afford to 
treat Germany decently in return for all-out 
German industrial cooperation to raise 
standards of living in Russia (her most 
pressing problem), Backed by German mili- 
tary power and German technical proficiency 
the Kremlin could insure its domination of 
Western Europe—a domination which Eng- 
land could not withstand. 

Was Churchill forced to do what he did at 
Teheran, Quebec, Yalta and Potsdam? In 
betraying Poland and Yugoslavia Churchill 
himself took the initiative. At Quebec he 
took a “bribe” for sanctioning the partition 
of Germany. 

Did the Russians scare him into what he 
did by threatening a separate peace with Ger- 
many? Such a peace was highly unfeasible. 
But the Russian threat could have been 
easily turned back on the Russians—because 
Germany would have been happy to surren- 
der to the British, to deliver up Hitler and his 
Nazis without hesitation and at a time (says 
the British historian Grenfell) when German 
troops could have kept the Reds out of East 
Germany and other vital areas. But 
Churchill by subscribing to Roosevelt's un- 
conditional surrender” formula, tied his own 
hands. 

Was Churchill intimidated by Roosevelt 
into fattening up the Kremlin? If he was, 
one would expect him to say so honestly in 
his memoirs. But in his memoirs he says 
of Roosevelt: “I conceived an admiration for 
him as a statesman, as a man of affairs and 
as a war leader. I felt the utmost confidence 
in his upright character and outlook, his love 
for his own country and his respect for its 
Constitution.” 

4. Since 1952, when he returned to power 
in England, his critics say Churchill has pro- 
gressively emerged as “water boy” for the 
Kremlin, His Government continued its rec- 
ognition of Red China, permitted British 
merchants to trade vigorously with our 
enemy in the Korean war, championed ad- 
mission of Red China to the U. N., forced us 
to accept armistic terms in Korea practi- 
cally dictated by the Reds, and thereafter, 
as spokesman for his administraiton de- 
clared England’s intention of trading as 
much as possible with all Communist coun- 
tries and urged that we end our trade em- 
bargo with Communist countries, 

Only last year the aging Winston said that 
the United States should think up more 
agreeable things to do for the Soviets. He 
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also declared that he believed Russian satel- 
lite states were indispensable to the military 
security of Russia—a judgment of doom for 
their enslaved peoples which Senator Taft 
attacked before he died, And now, recently 
at the Primrose Club in London, Churchill 
intoned: “Britain wants the USSR (Russia) 
to play a proud and splendid role in guid- 
ing humanity.” 

Sir Winston has paid us a visit with the 
frightening purpose of advising Eisenhower 
on how best to tie Downing Street and the 
White Hout still closer together. Scholars 
who have contemplated the above records of 
the political Churchill—the “blackbird of 
dlsaster“ —are wondering if he will live just 
long enough to drag us down in ruin as he 
has his own people through his formidable 
talent for political blundering. 


The Country Editor Is the Shock Absorber 
for the Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the weekly newspapers of this Nation 
are entitled to a tremendous amount of 
credit for the great job for democracy 
that they have done. There are many 
editors in my district who are entitled to 
high acclaim. One of my constituents 
has taken the time to write a letter about 
one of these editors, to wit, “Honest Bill” 
Miller, who publishes the Spearman Re- 
porter at Spearman, Tex. I want to in- 
sert this tribute in the Recorp so that it 
may be available to all: 


THE Country EDITOR Is THE SHOCK ABSORBER 
FOR THE COMMUNITY 


The responsibility of a newspaperman 
never ends. Socially, legally, and intellec- 
tually, he has to be a close observer to run 
a paper, to say nothing about pleasing all 
the people. If he prints the news as it is 
he stands a chance of making some people 
mad. If there is the least loophole left in his 
statements he stands a chance to be sued. 
Where there is a matter of opinion on the 
grammatical construction of sentences some- 
body will call his hand on his English. In 
fact, to salt, pickle, preserve, and run a 
newspaper to suit everyone, it Just cannot be 
done. Some people that did not know any- 
thing about a paper will say if they could 
not put out a better paper than some edi- 
tors they would quit. A newspaperman has 
to be casehardened on criticism and warm- 
hearted on wise and helpful suggestions that 
are for the common good of all. I have al- 
ways found editors very easy to approach, 
and openminded on the problems that con- 
front the public. The editors are for the best 
interests of the people. They want to stay 
on the progressive side of life. Small papers 
wield a great good in the town and com- 
munity in which they try to give both sides 
of the question on what is right or wrong. 

Now watch my story, and I will prove to 
you that you cannot any more do without 
the newspaper in a thriving and progressive 
town that you can the school and the church. 
If you want to find out what is going on 
in any town, the first thing you will do is 
to consult the paper. The paper always gives 
a general idea of what is going on in any 
town. The reader can come to some con- 
clusion as to what kind of a town it is by the 
general run of what is in the paper. Those 
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that inform themselves on what is going on 
in the community always read the home 
paper. My wife scans the home paper for 
news just the same as she does a letter from 
a friend to find out what is going on in the 
community. The home paper is a good way 
for us to get acquainted with our neighbors, 
If the editor has the hearty cooperation of 
those who read his paper, and give him a 
boost when they see some striking editorials 
in it, it would increase the efficiency of the 


The editor is a referee in homes, between 
the family, and his paper settles many things, 
when the husband says a thing is one thing 
and the wife says it is another, on time, 
dates, places, and so forth. The paper is the 
final judge, that settles the argument, and 
gives a final decision, for both parties are 
forced to be governed by the decision of the 
paper. Bill is the peacemaker, for even those 
that have their dates and places mixed up, 
when and where the baccalaureate ber- 
mons will be preached. We, as husbands, 
should take off our hat to old Honest Bill 
when we have won our point, on dates by 
remembering what the paper said about 
when entertainments would take place. It 
is worthy many times the price of the paper, 
to convince your wife you are right by not 
saying one word, by just pointing your finger 
at the last and final word that proves you 
are right. I have never won an argument 
by arguing with my wife and this is the 
experience of all married men. Amen. I 
have kept down an argument by pointing 
my finger to the one who is an authority on 
what is in question in the community paper. 
Bill, I am adding these statements in full 
measure, so that married men and women 
can be protected on questions where there 
is a doubt that would cause a crossfire and 
a backfire on things, that the paper has 
already settled forever. 

The editors of papers give the births, 
deaths, weddings, socials, the political news, 
and the business in the towns. You can 
watch the paper and do your shopping in 
stores where the bargains and courtesy is 
extended to you with dignified service. Any 
merchant will bear testimony to this, have 
a sale and see how the people will flock in. 
Watch the people follow the crowds.. It 
pays to advertise. That lets the people know 
where they can buy or where they can sell 
what they want to get rid of. The paper is 
the hub of the center of the business district. 
They go to the paper to get firsthand infor- 
mation. The paper gives them their direc- 
tion where they can find what they want. 
The paper is the best friend the business- 
man has to help him give his customers what 
they want. The customers need this same 
friendship to help them do their shopping. 
The papers give you the different churches 
in town and their hours of worship. The 
church would be at a loss if they did not 
have the paper to inform the people on when 
and where they are having services. The 
schools would be like a ship without a sail, 
without the paper to inform the people on 
the social activities of the school, as well as 
the business of what the school is doing in 
the community. 

The courthouse could not run their bust!- 
ness if it was not for the paper to report 
what is happening in the community. Have 
lawsuits and watch the people bury their 
faces in the paper to see what the outcome 
was. 

I am going to give the people the low- 
down on good old Honest Bill. You know 
more about Bill than I know; but if you 
don’t, watch my story and you will learn all 
I know about him. I have read his paper 
ever since I came to Spearman. You may 
think I have taken a long shot with a sorry 
gun, but you watch my story regardiess to 
what you may think or say, about what I 
have to say about Honest Bill, he will say I 
have hit the bulls-eye, and rang the bell, on 
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the honest truth about him. He looks on 
both sides of the question fairly and 
squarely. That is score one. Now I have 
a spring board to make a high dive off into 
deep water. I may drown or come out at the 
mouth of the river but if I am never heard 
of any more, you will never forget what I 
think of my good friend Bill Miller. I want 
to say this goes with the staff that works with 
him and makes it possible for us to enjoy 
the news of the community. I have never 
seen Bill in a stew he never fusses and fumes 
about things that he cannot help. He is 
good natured, and considerate of the feelings 
of others. Bill is liberal to give free space 
to any and all worthy causes that should be 
put before the public. 

Bill has made it possible with his hearty 
cooperation for me to send out the gospel to 
the four corners of the earth. Fathers have 
told me that their sons in Germany, wrote 
and said, “They have enjoyed a sermon from 
home by the efforts I have put forth to print 
them in the paper.” I have a good long letter 
from a friend in Korea, saying “I have en- 
joyed your sermon in the paper and it is 
swell. I am passing it around in the 
barracks to my buddies,” Bill has his part in 
preaching in a foreign land to soldiers who 
are away from home, fighting to help to pro- 
tect and preserve the democracy that our 
forefathers fought, bled, and died, to estab- 
lish and protect it from the enemies that 
would destroy it and put the yoke of bondage 
upon a free people's necks. 

When the war clouds were hanging low, 
and there was only two ways to get soldiers, 
the selective draft, and to volunteer. Bill 
put the call of his country before he did his 
business and he as willing to ifice the 
comfort of home life and telling his family 
goodby he volunteered into two World Wars. 
It is not the rank of Bill's promotion that 
is important as the call on his heart string 
to send him out to defend free America, and 
see Old Glory float over the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. 

He knew that this Government could send 
him anywhere ind that his blood was as 
liable to be shed on a battlefield as any 
other soldier in the Army. That was not 
Bill's thought that took him to the Army. 
he thought it would be better to die for 
freedom than to live in slavery at the hands 
of the merciless people that would put the 
iron yoke of bondage on a liberty loving 
people's neck and make slaves out of them. 

I know what it is to hear the bugle call, 
you can get him up and you can’t get him 
up. And hear the corporal, sergeant, Heu- 
tenant, or captain say, “Fall out; get in 
line; attention”; and go down the line and 
give demerits, for things that we would have 
never dreamed of. I know what it is to 
walk a post with a soldier standing by with 
a gun, with the point of the bayonet toward 
my back, I know what it is to be on a drill 
field and march with good step of a soldier. I 
know what it is to stand in line for chow and 
I know what it is to be on hikes that will 
make your legs weary and to look and stand 
at attention and see the captain give two 
quick moves up in the air with his hand 
and we would break the speed limit com- 
ing into headquarters. I am saying all this 
to let you know what it meant for Bill to 
walk out of his business and be deprived 
of the home life with his family and show 
his colors, by being a red-blooded American 
to prove to the world; America first at any 
sacrifice to Bill. Any soldier boy will testify 
to the fact it is not a picnic to go to the 
Army and be deprived of all liberties in & 
Civilian life. This article will give you & 
bird's-eye view of the cross section of the ups 
and downs of civilian and Army life that 
Bul has experienced in a period of a quar- 
ter of a century. The Constitution for the 
United States has been defended by thé 
brave soldiers that were willing to suffer an? 
of the deprivation and hardships in life to 
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keep American free from fear and defeat 
of our enemies. The Monroe Doctrine will 
be protected by the loyal Americans as long 
as we stand together in love for our country. 
Amen. 

It is useless for me to go into Bill's hob- 
bies; his sports are hunting and fishing. We 
have all read his stories. Bill always says it 
rains when he goes fishing. We have had a 
5-year drought. If Bill has missed a year go- 
ing fishing I would like to know when it was. 
He always gives some mighty big fish stories. 
That. can be expected of any fisherman. 
Don't blame Bill for printing what all fisher- 
men tell when they come back off a fishing 
trip. This is natural and can be expected of 
any fisherman; if he could not come home 
all pepped up and excited and tell of the 
length and weight of the big fish that got 
away, he just as well to have stayed at home. 
Fish stories never hurt anyone. In fact the 
Public always expect them. They would be 
disappointed if they did not give something 
thrilling and exciting after they came back 
Off a fishing trip. Bill is capable of taking 
care of himself on all the big fish he has 
Caught. You have the same privilege of 
using your own imagination on any fish 
Story that any fisherman tells. Nobody is 
hurt regarding lies any one tells about the 
big fish he has caught. Nobody believes it 
anyway. 

I will close by saying we all love our coun- 
try editor; if we don't, we should, for he 
appreciates and loves all of his friends. My 
wife could not keep house without the Spear- 
man Reporter. 

These remarks come from me without Hon- 
est Bill's solicitation. 

s J. H. Nicxows, 


Houston, Tex., Reaches Population of 
1 Million 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the July 5 issue of Newsweek 
Magazine there appears a special report 
on the city of Houston, Tex., describing 
its tremendous growth in recent years. 
Last week Houston celebrated the arrival 
Of its one millionth citizen. 

This growth of Houston is symbolic of 
the recent growth of the whole State of 
Texas. ‘For many years past the rate of 
Population increase in Texas has been 
Substantially higher than that for the 
Nation. At the same time, per capita 
income in Texas has been rising at an 
encouraging rate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
Cle be printed in the Appendix of the 

EcorRD, and I commend it to everyone 
as an example of how American frontiers 
are developed by men of vision and 
Courage. ` 

There being no objection; the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GREATER Hovsron: Irs Frasr MILLION 
PEOPLE—AND WHY 

Fly to Houston, fly past the long stretch 
Of prairie flatness, then see it suddenly, this 
Surge of a city scraping the sky looking like 
& splash of tomorrow. 
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Or come by boat, come up this dredged 
channel 50 miles from the sea, past piers 
unloading raw rubber from Malaya, whisky 
from Scotland, motor scooters from Italy, 
cuttlefish bones from North Africa—piers 
handling more tonnage than any other deep- 
sea port outside New York. 

Or drive into Houston at night, drive along 
oversize highways flanked by factories as 
brilliantly lighted as night clubs—the bil- 
lNon-dollar industrial power that pushes for- 
ward the fastest-growing big city in the 
country. 

STEEL SKELETONS 


Then walk down Main Street, walk any- 
where and see the steel skeleton of some 
newborn building, see stores so plush they 
would seem striking even in Hollywood's 
Beverly Hills, see this city where dreams are 
poured into conctete, shaped into hard fact, 
“then expanded like a rubber band. 

Biggest dreamer of all is a tall, white- 
haired man with sharp, friendly eyes, 80- 
year-old Jesse Holman Jones, warmly known 
here as “Mr. Houston.” Somebody once de- 
scribed Jones as a town pump full of cour- 
age.” This much is certain: Without Jones, 
Greater Houston this week could not cele- 
brate the arrival of its millionth citizen; 
without Jones, the city skyline might look 
more like some soft small bumps. ‘ 

Jones has an aerial map of Houston's 
downtown with his buildings numbered, 33 
of them, and they're among the biggest. 
When the panic of 1907 swept the country, 
Jones borrowed money to build 3 10-story 
buildings to put new heart in the town, 
When oil companies seemed unsure where 
to headquarter, Jones persuaded Texas Oil 
and Gulf to come to Houston, bulit build- 
ings especially for them, and started Houston 
in becoming the country’s oil capital. It 
was also Jesse Jones, first chairman of the 
Harbor Board, who pushed through a re- 
quest for $3 million to dredge the channel 
and give the city a wide-open window to the 
world. 

GROWING, GROWING 


“T always said that someday Houston 
would be the Chicago of the South,” sald 
Jones, “and it 18. Railroads built this town, 
the port made it big, cotton and cattle kept 
it rich, oil boomed it, and now we're the 
chemical capital of the world. Growing, 
growing, growing, that’s Houston.” 

Jesse Jones came here as a young orphan 
boy with nothing but pocket change, made 
his millions in lumber and real estate, went 
to Washington on the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, later became its chair- 
man and then Secretary of Commerce under 
President Roosevelt, now publishes the 
Houston Chronicle. 

“Putting up buildings is a slow way to 
make money,” said Jones with a wry smile, 
“but I've been at it a long time. Now, if I 
had put my full time in oil, why then I'd 
really be rich.” 

What Jones means is that while he's a 
multimillionaire, he’s still not a rich million- 
aire. And that's not a joke. 

This is the city where 72-year-old Hugh 
Roy Cullen donated around $175 million to 
assorted civic projects, and announced an 
unexpected $2.25 million gift to the Univer- 
sity of Houston after they scored a surprise 
football victory. Cullen explains his huge 
gifts by saying: “My wife and I are selfish, 
We want to see our money spent during our 
lifetime so we may derive great pleasure 
from it.” 

This is a city of big money—more money 
per man than any other city in the country. 
Where else would you find a housing develop- 
ment offering furnished one-family houses 
for $110,000? 

That doesn't mean that Houston suburbs 
have car pools of Cadillacs. But it does mean 
this: It means that Houston is a city the 
depression forgot. That's because it's sur- 
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rounded by the richest 200 miles of raw ma- 
terials in the world, riches that have at- 
tracted huge industrial complexes. That 
means Houston workers not only work but 
have a wider choice of jobs, jobs that pay 
more money. $ 

And how did Houston get that way? 

t DOLLAR AN ACRE 

Some overenthusiastic citizen said Houston 
was the city that had to be. That's not true. 
Houston was Just a muddy piece of land near 
the shallow, sluggish Buffalo Bayou back in 
1836 when Texas won its independence from 
Mexico, and its main claim to fame was its 
closeness to the historic San Jacinto battle- 
field. That was the promotion pitch for two 
New York real-estate men, John K. and Au- 
gustus C. Allen, who bought up the land for 
a dollar an acre. But even 20 years later a 
Mississippi doctor wrote his wife: “Houston 
is a small city possessing but little interest. 
The difficult navigation to and from the 
place will ultimately leave it to die out.” 
(The doctor instead settled in the Texas town 
of Pittsburg which now has a population of 
about 3,142.) 

It took the Southern Pacific Railroad to 
prove the doctor wrong. Southern Pacific 
has been Houston's biggest employer for the 
past 100 years and still is (current payroll, 
about 7,000). Not many years later the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce talked about 
their town “where 18 railroads meet the sea.“ 
The boast of a sea outlet was then just a 
dream, but a dream that never died. 


MUD AND ALLIGATORS 


Flat-bottomed boats worried their way up 
the bayou a hundred years ago—overhanging 
branches ripping their topsails, shifting mud 
shoals, and alligators all slowing their trip. 
They came because boats always come where 
the cargo is, and cargo here was cotton. 
Even back in 1868, some 150,000 cotton bales 
moved out of Houston’s port. By the time 
the new port opened in 1915 the total had 
reached some 4 million bales. 

“I brought in the first big ship, the steam- 
ship Dorothy, with a cargo of coal,” said 
Capt. Walter L. Farnsworth, now retired, 
& sprightly small barrel of a man, who looks 
and acts at least 20 years younger than 
his 76. 

This was his first trip down the channel 
since then and he was looking and remem- 
bering. “Over there was a cemetery,” he 
said pointing to a knob of land now full of 
factories. “They must have moved it to 
straighten the channel. And see that sugar 
and molasses plant, that was all red clay. 
And when we got into port they had to tie 
up our lines to trees, and took 8 days to 
unload our cargo. It's all a little hard to 
believe now.” 

It is hard to believe. Houston now han- 
dies 45.5 million tons of cargo a year worth 
$2 billion, and more ships pass through here 
than through the Panama Canal. 

It's not just a channel—36 feet deep, up to 
400 feet wide—it’s an avenue of industry 
with 150 major plants, everything from steel 
to synthetic rubber, and the 38 chemical 
plants alone are worth a billion dollars. It’s 
a magnet and a gateway; a concentration 
point for cotton going all over the world. 

“Put cotton on a curve and you can see a 
slight per capita increase, you can see that 
it's still a million bales a year,” sald cotton 
expert Lamar Fleming. “We ship a half mil- 
lion bales to 30 foreign countries. Why the 
lint alone has a money value of $165 million. 
Just remember that cotton opened this 
port.” 

But if cotton opened it, oll pressured its 
progress at high speed. This is the biggest 
oil port in the world. 

The 19 counties in the Houston area pro- 
duce more than 410,000 barrels a day from 
over 9,050 wells. And the refinery capacity 
here is almost twice that. Humble Oil & 
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Refining Co. alone has one-eighth of the 
reserve oll of the United States. 
BLACK-GOLD BUSINESS 


Houston's big boom wasn't only oil, it was 
the big business that follows oil—refineries, 
pipeline companies, oilfield equipment. And 
it was the oil that made the millionaires. 

“But oilmen aren't all millionaires,” said 
multimillionare R. E. “Bob” Smith, a big 
broad man with a head of thick gray hair 
and a warm smile. “Gosh durn, I could 
stand at any street corner and pick lots of 
them out and Tul bet some of them would 
be glad to take a job firing up a boiler.” 
Smith once headed Houston's Good Neigh- 
bor Commission, now directs the city’s civil 
defense and still passes Out programs to the 
congregation each Sunday at the Methodist 
Church, greeting al] his friends with: “You 
all right?” Right now, Smith is pushing an 
idea of storing oil in some of our depleted 
fields for reserve. 

The controlled oil wells no longer gush; 
the gas fields no longer burn. 

Not too many years ago you could ride 
through a Texas oilfield and read a news- 
paper at night from the bright light of burn- 
ing gas. Gas then was the waste you 
couldn't give away. 

Now gas is the sixth largest industry in 
the United States, edging close to oil and 
coal as a main fuel for power. Five major 
gas lines are headquartered in Houston, and 
Pipelines pressure it all over the country. 

PETROCHEMICAL POWER 

Gas isn't only power, it's a raw material 
for the petrochemical industry. 

Petrochemical is a word that meant noth- 
“ing to Houston 14 years ago; today it means 
more than 62.5 billion. That's the petro- 
chemical plant investment in the gulf coast 
area around Greater Houston—and that 
represents an estimated 85 percent of the 
Nation's total petrochemical plants, some 90 
producers of basic chemicals turning out 
200 different products. These chemical 
products “pickle” steel, keep your toothpaste 
from drying out, produce penicillin, nylon, 
and the antiknock in your gasoline. Then 
these’s polyethelene, the squeeze bottle 
plastic, almost all of it concentrated here 
by 1955 they expect to produce 600 million 
pounds of it a year. 

Here's why Houston is the country's 
chemical capital: 

It's got everything these plants need: Salt, 
sea water, water transportation, sulfur, 
cheap fuel, and shirt-sleeve weather 10 
months a year. 


EXPANDING HISTORY 


“We had people hunting all over the coun- 
try for plant sites and we just never found 
anything to equal this place,” said Dow 
Chemical's boss here, Dr. A. P. “Dutch” 
Beutel, who has done everything for Dow 
from design engineer to pipe-shop superin- 
tendent. “And don't forget one of the big 
things this area's got—it's got the 15 top 
chemical companies in one place and that 
means we feed each other. And we're all 
expanding. That's our whole history here: 
Build a plant, then enlarge it, then enlarge 
it again. Here is a growth without limit.” 

You believe this when you visit Dow—the 
first big chemical company here, and still 
the biggest. Its a huge forest of brilliantly 
painted pipes and you have to look at it 
with your imagination. 

How else can you actually believe that 
here they make metal out of ordinary sea 
water? You see pumps suck in water from 
the sea, mix it with the milk of lime made 
from oyster shells, drain it in huge outdoor 
tanks, then it’s boiled, purified, dried, split 
by electricity, and poured out as molten 
magnesium metal, lightest of all structural 
metals. 

Most of these chemical companies are 
pushbutton places—Dow, Carbide and Car- 
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bon, Monsanto, du Pont—but they still hire 
some 40,00 people. Typical of Dow's 5,600 
employees is Jim Miller, a junior engineer 
in the research and development section. 

“I tell you this is a young man’s country,” 
he said. “Great scott, I'm in charge of a 
pilot plant, and do you know how old I am? 
I'm only 22. In fact the average of the top 
brass here is only 43. I tell you I'm working 
with the future.” 

But Houston's future isn’t only chemi- 
cals—it’s things like cap pistols, products 
made from local raw materials, 

CHANGING SPIRIT 

“We make some 750,000 cartridge-loading 
cap pistols a year,” said 39-year-old Tally 
Nichols who started Nichols Industries, Inc., 
on a financial shoestring and a $10 lathe. 
“I use zinc and plastic in my pistol. I get 
the zinc here, but they ship the plastic in 
tank cars up north somewhere for finishing. 
Someday, and someday soon, that whole 
process will be done right here. You know 
why? Because here we don't believe that 
just because it was all right for poppa then 
it’s all right for me. There's a spirit of 
change here.” 

You feel that same sense of change when 
you talk to young James D. Sartwelle, Jr.. 
who follows his father’s footsteps as head of 
the stockyards. 

“I just can't see why we should pay freight 
to ship our cattle to the feed lots of the 
East and then pay more freight to bring back 
the meat. There’s no reason why we can't 
feed and fatten our own. There's no reason 


hy we should have to import a half million 


pounds of pork a week when we can breed 
what we need. And we ought to have tan- 
neries and other factories here to use the 
end products of cattle. And we will. Down 
here this is a crusade in a raw new idea, 
but we've got people believing in it now.” 

One of the believers is big, broad-should- 
ered, 48-year-old A. William Schild, who left 
the heating and ventilating business in 1948 
to buy a ranch. “It was a rundown place 
and they told me I couldn't have cattle here, 
but last year I had 300 head and I fattened 
them on my own peanuts and corn. And 
they told me this wasn't corn country, but 
last year I got 70 bushels an acre. Sure it 
takes more time, more investment, maybe 
more gamble to feed your corn to cattle and 
sell your corn on the hoof and walk your 
grain to market—but it's only common sense 
because we've got our own market here, 
we've got a million people to feed.” 

This million is but the beginning. Some 
citizens say that Houston is a city that 
hasn't jelled yet—and they mean that its 
final form is still in fux. 

SKYLINE CHANGER 

“I came here 20 years ago,” said skyline 
changer Kenneth Franzheim, “and there 
were only 25 architects here then—now there 
are 250, and they're all busy. I tell you this 
is a frontier.” * 

Perhaps the most famous of the Franz- 
heim buildings is the $18 million Foley’s, the 
country’s first windowless department store 
(which also features a separate 5-story 
garage for customers). Ultramodern Foley's 
is Houston's only complete department store 
besides Sears, Roebuck, and that’s because 
Houston, with its billion-dollar retail trade, 
is mostly a city of slick speciality shops— 
like Sakowitz's. 

Downtown Houston has been shifting 
south during the past years, filling in the 
empty spaces between the heart of the city 
and the $21-million Shamrock Hotel, about 5 
miles from downtown center, built by wild- 
cat oil millionaire Glenn H. McCarthy. 

Close to the Shamrock is Houston's new 
pride, a 163-acre medical center that has 
grown so fast and so rich that it already has 
a national importance. It's unique in its 
diversity—4 huge general hospitals plus 2 
children's hospitals, the Baylor University 
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College of Medicine, the $10 million Anderson 
Hospital, 1 of the most modern cancer clinics 
in the country. Upcoming soon is the Uni- 
versity of Texas Dental College built around 
the use of color TV. 

VOLUNTEER TV 

Houston believes in all uses of TV—it has 
a complete TV setup in its air-conditioned 
jail, and it sponsored KUET, the first educa- 
tional TV station in the country, which oper- 
ates with a lot of volunteer student help at 
the University of Houston. 

“You can call Houston a cultural oasis of 
the Southwest,” said 37-year-old KUHT di- 
rector, John C. Schwarzwalder. “We've got 
3 live theaters, an excellent symphony or- 
chestra, a first-class choral group, and 2 art 
museums. Of course, you still can't call ita 
violin and candlelight town. Hubert Me- 
whinny of the Post said It was more a whisky 
and trombone town.” 

William P. Hobby, former Governor of 
Texas, now publisher of the Houston Post 
(his wife Oveta Culp Hobby heads the Fed- 
eral Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ment); has another description of Houston: 
“This town was born with a big kick, and 
it's been kicking ever since.” 

Some of these kicking ceremonies take 
Place this week when the hustling chamber 
of commerce goes all-out in a week-long cel- 
ebration for its observance of M“ Day, July 
3, the day Houston becames the first metro- 
politan area in the South or Southwest to 
reach the magic million. It will be a week 
of parties, parades, projects, and all kinds of 
contests. And some time after midnight 
July 3, the first baby born will be honored as 
the 1,000,001st citizen. 

MILLION MAGIC 

That honored baby probably won't be the 
second child of Herbert and Ava Jean Mears, 
although they expect it anytime. But the 
Mears baby will be typical of something else. 
The magic of the new million is that they are 
from everywhere, pulled in by the promise of 
the city. Herbert Mears came here from New 
York some 3 years ago, married a lovely local 
girl, and settled down as a draftsman for 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. During summers 
he directs an art school at the Contemporary 
Art Museum, and his own fine, sensitive 
paintings have been widely exhibited and 
widely praised. 

“I'll never forget that first night I came 
here,” he said. “Somebody took me to a huge 
outdoor party and here were these dozens of 
strangers treating me not only as a gentle- 
man, but as a friend. And it's the same at 
Humble where I work. It’s such a big com- 
pany, you'd think I'd be swallowed up, but 
I know hundreds of people by their names 
and hundreds more by their faces, and 
they're friendly faces, And that's what sold 
me on this city. It's a special warmth, 2 
special spirit, and that’s why I'm never leav- 
ing here. That's why Houston is my home.” 


Toward Better Balanced Farming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. DOUGLAS R. STRINGFELLOW 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker. 
today Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. 
Benson will be delivering a speech at 
Warsaw, Ind. I have received an ad- 
vance copy of his address and find it 
most stimulating and revealing as the 
Secretary discusses national policies 
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which give rise to our huge surplus com- 
modities and outlines the remedies we 
must take to correct this situation. 

Secretary Benson also pays a very 
deserved tribute to our distinguished 
majority leader, Mr. CHARLES A. HAL- 
LECK. I recommend that all my col- 
leagues read this speech for a better 
understanding of our farm problems: 

It is a real pleasure to participate in this 
farmers’ day celebration which is a part of 
your observance of the 100th anniversary 
of the city of Warsaw and Kosciusko County. 
Here in this great farming and industrial 
State of Indiana you recognize the inter- 
dependence of agriculture and business. 
You have learned at firsthand that a stable 
and prosperous agriculture is essential to the 
Well-being of the entire economy. 

It is encouraging to know of the co- 
Operation of the Indiana Farm Bureau, the 
Grange, and businessmen generally in mak- 
ing farmers’ day such a huge success. I am 
happy to see so many farmers and repre- 
sentatives of farm organizations in this audi- 
ence. And, speaking of representatives, I 
would like to say a word about one of the 
best, your own Representative CHARL 
HALLECK. : 


As you know, this is a sort of anniversary 
for him, too. During 1954 he is rounding 
out his 20th year of service to the people of 
this district and the Nation. As majority 
leader of the House, he is working tirelessly 
and effectively for the Eisenhower admin- 
Istration's program. I am proud to serve 
on the same team with him. 

This centennial marks a period from 
which the United States has emerged as the 
Most productive nation on earth. In these 
last hundred years we have undergone an 
almost complete industrial and agricultural 
revolution. 

Just as our forefathers conquered the 
wilderness that was once America, so are we 
today pushing back the frontiers of science, 
The steam engine and the horse, which sup- 
Plied much of the power a century ago have 
largely given way to electrical power and 
diesel and gasoline engines. Today we stand 
on the threshold of the age of atomic power. 
If this latest of man's great discoveries does 
not destroy us—and I have faith that it 
will not—the way will be opened for radical 
changes in scores of such widely separated 
fields as agriculture, transportation, heating, 
and medicine. 

Yes, we have come a long way in these last 
hundred years. Yet the newspapers back in 
1854 featured headlines which have a familiar 
ring today. They told of war and rumors of 
war. Then it was Crimea; now it is Indo- 
china. 

The burning issue then was slavery. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was just emerging into national 
Prominence. One hundred years ago to this 
Very day, the first Republican slate of candi- 
oe was endorsed at a convention Jackson, 

ch. 

Now, as then, the great issue of the day is 
slayery. Two dinmetrically opposed philoso- 
Phies are fighting for the allegiance of man. 
Eternal principles are involved. Liberty- 
loving people fear communism as people an- 
ciently feared the plague. Involved are both 
Our love for democracy and our Christian 
loyalty. Communism is not merely an eco- 
nomic program. It is a total philosophy of 
life, atheistic and utterly opposed to all we 
hold dear as a great Christian Nation. Be 
not misled. It can happen here, But it 
Must never happen here, 

These are perilous days. But, however dis- 
Couraging the outlook may be at times, a 
review of our own history makes it abun- 
dantly clear that we have had to face mo- 
mentous decisions before and somehow the 
inner strength of our people, fortified by an 
Unswerving faith in God, has carried us 
through every crisis. Iam confident that we 
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can and will meet the stern tests which lie 
ahead. God is at the helm. This Nation 
came into being under His Inspiration to 
the Pathers. This is my faith, 
This is a choice land with a great destiny. 

Because our very national existence is at 
stake, the more urgent problems of the day 
are concerned with the basic issue of war or 
peace. Yet we must not overlook—and this 
administration is facing positively—a variety 
of problems which directly affect us on the 
home front. One of these is the farm situa- 
tion. 

Since the peak of the Korean war early in 
1951. farm income has fallen sharply. The 
parity ratio, which weighs prices received 
against prices paid by farmers for goods and 
services, had dropped from 113 in February 
of 1951 to 94 when this administration took 
office a year ago last January, a decline of 
19 points in 23 months, 

Declining exports and diminishing de- 
mands for some farm commodities which 
were highly essential to our war efforts 
created this generally lower level of agricul- 
tural prices. At the same time, the costs of 
machinery, labor, fertilizer, and other items 
which farmers must buy have remained at 
or near their peak levels. 

This cost-price squeeze hurts. It is hurt- 
ing farmers day in and day out. Certain 
provisions of our present farm program 
which were supposed to help the farmers, 
actually have an opposite effect. High, rigid 
support prices on the Nation's basic feed 
grain, corn, have worked to the disadvan- 
tage of many farmers in areas such as this, 
where poultry, eggs, hogs, cattle, and dairy- 
ing provide by far the largest part of agri- 
cultural income. 

Artificially high supports for the basic 
commodities in the face of declining de- 
mands have resulted in continued production 
at levels far above current market demands. 
The result is back-breaking surpluses of such 
crops as wheat and cotton and the necessity 
for more stringent production controls than 
most farmers will wish to live with year in 
and year out. 

Today Commodity Credit Corporation 
either owns outright or has under loan and 
purchase agreement farm products valued 
at approximately $64, billion. This total 
has increased by more than $21 billion dur- 
ing the last year. It is probable that re- 
quirements for price supports on 1954 crops, 
together with requirements for carrying in- 
vestments in prior-year crops, will consid- 
erably exceed 89 billion. 

Earlier this year Congress increased CCC’s 
borrowing authority to $814 billion to permit 
the agency to carry out price-support op- 
erations directed by law. Last week we were 
forced to ask for a further increase—to $10 
billlon—to meet these anticipated needs. 

It is costing us about $30,000 per hour— 
$700,000 per day—one-quarter of a billion 
dollars a year—just to pay storage charges 
on the Government's holdings. 

As we accumulate these vast surpluses of 
certain commodities we are in effect borrow- 
ing from tomorrow's markets. We already 
have a full year's supply of wheat on hand 
as we harvest this year's crop. The same 
thing is true of cotton, ` 

Because wheat is an important, though 
by no means the most important, crop here 
in Indiana, I would like to discuss this spe- 
cial problem a bit further. It illustrates the 
seriousness of following an emergency pro- 
gram long after the emergency has passed. 

The story of expanding wheat acreage goes 
back to the First World War. As prices rose 
to more than 62 per bushel between 1913 and 
1919,*some 21 million additional acres of 
wheat came into production—much of it 
marginal land in the Great Plains area. 

Shrinking export demands and years of 
drought later resulted in the retirement of 
a large part of this acreage from wheat pro- 
duction. Much of it was returned to grass. 
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Total wheat acreage in the United States was 
actually a bit lower when World War II 
erupted than it was in 1914. 

Wheat plantings jumped from 53 million 
acres in 1942 to 78 million in 1947, as average 
prices climbed from $1.10 per bushel to $2.29. 
Again the big increase came in the marginal 
land of the Great Plains. In some of the 
“dust bowl” counties of western Kansas and 
eastern Colorado, wheat acreage doubled and 
trebled. In one county it actually skyrock- 
eted from a mere 5,000 acres in 1939 to 365,000 
acres in 1952. 

These were the “dust bowl” counties of 
tho mid-1930's. The area reverted to this 
“dust bowl” status again last year. 

High wartime wheat prices encouraged the 
huge plow-up of marginal land. High, rigid 
price supports have tended to keep this acre- 
age under cultivation during recent years. 
Altogether, we estimate that about 8 million 
acres in half a dozen States should be re- 
turned to grass, 

High prices and high-price supports have 
encouraged expanded wheat acreage in other 
areas, too. For example, in Illinois the 1953 
wheat acreage was 51 percent above the 10- 
year average. In Michigan it was up 46 per- 
cent; in New York 36 percent. 

There is an economic law which admits of 
no exception: If prices are supported above 
market levels for any length of time, produc- 
tion is stimulated and consumption is re- 
tarded. Consequently, surpluses pile up. 
Then production controls must follow. 

Price support at a rigid, high level there- 
fore should not be considered by itself. It 
is but 1 leg of a 3-legged stool; the other 2 
legs are “surplus disposal” and “production 
control.“ A stool will not stand very long on 
1 or 2 legs. It needs all three. 

The abnormal wartime and early postwar 
conditions were such as to obscure this vital 
principle. As a result of the insatiable de- 
mands of that period, market prices were 
usually above support levels. The levels of 
price support were raised higher and higher, 
but still the market took all that was pro- 
duced and asked for more. Price support 
seemed marvelously effective. Surplus dis- 
posal and production control were not need- 
ed. The illusion grew that the farm pro- 
gram could stand firmly on one leg only 
price support. 

Now we see this was an error. We see it 
was the abnormal demands of war—not price 
support—that made for high prices. And 
we see that continued supports at a high, 
rigid level lead us inevitably into surplus 
disposal and production control programs. 

Nowhere is this better illustrated than 
in the case of wheat. Supported at 90 per- 
cent of an outmoded parity, wheat is now 
in such huge supply that if we did not har- 
vest a single bushel from this year’s crop we 
would still have enough for next year’s needs, 

The first leg of the farm program stool 
was price support at a high, rigid level. The 
second leg was not fashioned when the first 
one was hailed on but it had to be fitted 
inevitably. This was surplus disposal. Dur- 
ing this present marketing year we have 
been paying, out of the Public Treasury, a 
subsidy of 43 cents a bushel in order to move 
American wheat into the export market. 
In addition, about one-third of our wheat 
exports is moving under various foreign-aid 
programs, Even so, our supply increased by 
more than 300 million bushels. during the 
past 12 months. It is expected to increase 
another 125 million during the year ahead. 

The first leg of the stool, price support, was 
generally welcomed by farmers. The second, 
surplus disposal, though necessary, was less 
welcome. It has not prevented an increase 
in our surplus stocks. 

So we fitted the required third leg to the 
stool, production control. 

For 1054 crops, controls are mild. The law 
was changed to reduce the impact of pro- 
duction curbs. Farmers were left free to 
grow other crops on the acres diverted from 
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wheat. With these mild controls, wheat 
supplies continued to increase. Not only 


that, but the acreage of feed grains, soy- 
beans, flaxseed. and special crops increased 
on the acres diverted from wheat. This is 
manifestly unfair to producers of these other 
crops. 

This next year we are being driven re- 
luctantly to stiffer controls. What must a 
farmer do in 1955 to qualify for price sup- 
port on wheat? 

He must stay within his wheat-acreage 
allotment. 

If he is diverting more than 10 acres from 
basic crops, he must stay within the allot- 
ment for every other basic crop produced on 
his farm. In addition, he must stay within 
a total acreage allotment, which means that 
he cannot use acres diverted from wheat for 
the production of oats, barley, rye, soybeans, 
or any other of a long list of crops produced 
for market. 

These restrictions still will not fully pro- 
tect producers of livestock and special crops 
from the spillover production on diverted 
acres, The regulations are in the interest of 
taxpayers and producers of unsupported 
crops. Actually, they do not give complete 
protection to any of these groups. 

Thus, we finally have three legs to hold up 
our farm program stool. The production 
control leg is still a weak one, despite the 
fact that we have strengthened it. This leg 
may need further strengthening if the stool 
is to stay upright, distasteful though pro- 
duction controls are both to those who are 
subject to them and to those who administer 
them. Of course, farmers have an alterna- 
tive. They may avoid production controls 
by electing to forego price supports. 

The higher-we make the farm program 
stool, the stronger we must build the legs— 
all three legs. Never forget that. 

Market prices are to farmers much as the 
thermometer is to a doctor. The thermo- 
meter tells the doctor about.the physical 
health of his patient; market prices tell the 
farmers about the economic health of their 
commodity. 

What is the market price of wheat now 
trying to tell farmers? 

That suppiles are burdensome and pro- 
duction should be reduced. 

That world agriculture has recovered from 
the devastation of World War II. 

That the world needs our wheat less than 
formerly. 

That costs of wheat production have de- 
clined as compared with other costs. 

That consumers now desire less wheat 
products per person than formerly, and more 
livestock products. 

That in certain areas wheat should be 
used for feed as well as food. 

High, rigid price supports for wheat do 
not permit market prices to register this 
needed information with farmers. 

A doctor could fix his thermometer so it 
would always read 98.6 and conclude there- 
from that his patient was well. 

Similarly, wheat farmers can have their 
prices fixed at 90 percent of an outmoded 
parity and conclude therefrom that all is 
well with their commodity, 

Price supports have an important place in 
American agriculture, as I have said on in- 
numerable occasions. Buf these supports 
ehould be at levels which will help relate 
supply and demand. They should be based 
on a parity computation which takes ac- 
count of important changes in supply and 
demand relationships which have occurred 
during the past 40 years. 

Price supports should provide a solid floor 
under farm prices but they should not be 
used for price fixing. And our emphasis 
upon various commodities should change as 
conditions change. For example, horses are 
today selling for only 13 percent of parity. 
Yet it would be ridiculosis to support the 
price of horses at 90 percent of parity to keep 
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the blacksmith and the harness maker in 
business. 

Wheat is one of four especially favored 
commodities. Parity for the basic crops is 
figured on either the old or the modernized 
basis, whichever is higher. We are support- 
ing the price of wheat at 90 percent of old 
parity, but this is 106 percent of modernized 
parity. Even modernized parity, based on 
a 10-year moving average, is relatively high 
for wheat since the price of wheat during 
the past 10 years has been boosted first by 
unusual wartime demands and then by high 
supports, 

Wheat producers made an important con- 
tribution to the postwar recovery and po- 
litical stability of our allies. They should 
have help in making the adjustment to the 
lower demand for their commodity. But the 
help should be such as to assist in this ad- 
justment, not further postpone it. 

Flexible price supports, based on modern- 
ized parity, will help make this adjustment. 
They will not make the adjustment quickly 
or easily. There is no quick remedy. But 
I am sure that the solution does not lie in 
prolonging the very program which is largely 
responsible for our difficulties. 

Indiana farmers have been in the fore- 
front of the move to produce commodities 
for which there are current market demands. 
Agriculture here is widely diversified. Your 
soll is fertile. Your farmers have a greater 
opportunity than those in many other States 
to shift the emphasis from one product to 
another as market conditions change. 

Corn is truly your basic commodity. But 
you market most of it in the form of hogs, 
poultry and poultry products, fed cattle, and 
dairy products. Although corn is currently 
supported at 90 percent of parity, none of 
these end commodities, with the exception 
of dairy products, receives price supports of 
any kind. 

What is more important, livestock and 
poultry producers have indicated generally 
that they. do not favor a system of price 
supports for these commodities. You will 
remember the cattle carayan that assisted 
me in Washington—a pressure move to force 
supports on live cattle. Efforts of a few years 
ago to support egg prices ended in disrepute. 
Since the termination of this program both 
prices and consumption of eggs have in- 
creased. 

Actually, only 23 percent of cash receipts 
from farm marketings over the Nation comes 
from the six basic commodities. Fifty-six 
percent comes from products which enjoy 
no price supports at all; the remaining 21 
percent from crops already under flexible 
supports. 

Indiana farmers derive only 15 percent of 
their cash marketing receipts from the so- 
called basics. Sixty-one percent comes from 
products not under supports of any kind. 

Yet it is the basic commodities which cap- 
ture virtually all of the headlines in the de- 
bate over this administration's farm pro- 
gram recommendations. Most of the opposi- 
tion to the President’s program is directed 
against that section of the present law which 
places the basics under flexible price sup- 
ports beginning next January 1. 

These changes would be moderate, For 
tobacco, supports would be continued at 90 
percent when marketing quotas are in effect, 
which is always. The President's proposal 
to set aside up to 62½ billion worth of sur- 
plus commodities would lift large quantities 
of wheat and cotton out of our current 
supply calculations. This would result in 
a level of support for these commodities in 
the upper range of the 75 to 90 percent varia- 
tion permitted under the flexible systeim. 

' Certainly these are gradual changes. But 
at the same time they are important ones— 
important because they would point our farm 
program in the direction we must take, to- 
ward better balanced production, toward 
greater reliance upon the economic forces of 
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supply and demand, and eventually toward 
greater freedom of action by farmers in 
making their own management decisions, 

This needed change of direction cannot 
be overemphasized, Billy Sunday, whose 
name is well remembered here, used to say 
that he would rather be 1 foot from Hell 
and headed away from it, than 25 miles 
away and headed toward it. ‘ 

There are two ways for a farmer to know 
what to produce. He may study market 
prices and determine for himself which crops 
should be most profitable. Or hè may have 
the Government tell him what to grow. I 
like the first alternative and so do most 
farmers. 

The theory of flexible price supports ts 
based upon varying production incentives 
with market needs. If farmers kept supplies 
within manageable proportions, allowing for 
normal carryovers, the level of price support 
would always be at or near 90 percent under 
the flexible system. 

There is nothing new or revolutionary 
about flexible price supports. As I have 
indicated, we already have them on com- 
modities which produce about 21 percent of 
farmer's cash income. The platforms of 
both major parties endorsed flexible price 
supports in 1948. Republicans and Demo- 
crats in Congress voted overwhelmingly fcr 
the Farm Acts of 1948 and 1949 in which 
flexible supports were made a part of our 
permanent agricultural legislation. Every 
major farm organization favored them et 
that time, as did former President Truman 
and his Secretary of Agriculture. 

In this connection, however, we must never 
lose sight of the fact that Government sup- 
port prices—rigid or flexible—don't neces- 
sarily mean high farm prices. Despite 90- 
percent supports, wheat and corn are cur- 
rently returning only about 80 percent of 
parity to farmers in the market place. 

Our real goal—the stated goal of President 
Eisenhower—is not to give farmers some 
arbitrarily fixed percentages of parity 
through Government loans but rather to help 
them achieve full parity in the marketplace. 
As I indicated earlier, Indiana farmers have 
been emphasizing production for the market, 
rather than for Government storage. The 
result is that farmers’ cash marketing re- 
ceipts in this State are running more than 
12 percent higher than a year ago, while 
for the Nation as a whole there has been a 
slight decline. Farmers here are getting 
about 100 percent of parity, as an average, 
in the marketplace. 

Department of Agriculture estimates show 
that cash marketing receipts of Indians 
farmers during the first 4 months of this 
year totaled $361 million, against $321 mll- 
Jion for the corresponding period in 1953. 
For the same 4 months, farm income was 
higher than a year ago by $39 million in 
Ulinois and $23 million in Ohio, 

Agricultural income this year is generally 
higher in those States where nonsupported 
livestock and livestock products account for 
the greater part of farmers’ marketings than 
it is in the States which depend most heavily 
upon production of the 90 percent supported 
so-called basic commodities. To me this 
indicates that our present agricultural pro- 
fram has been assigning to high, rigid price 
supports a function which they cannot suc- 
cessfully perform; that of maintaining farm 
income at a high level. 

At the same time, this administration has 
carefully avoided making a political foot- 
ball of farm legislation. The welfare 
agriculture should be a matter of bipartisan 
concern, since it affects all of us. 

We have proceeded in the firm belief that 
if all of the facts are made available, the 
people of this Nation will arrive at the right 
decision, And as President Eisenhower said 
in a recent address, “What is right for 
America is politically right.” 

I cannot believe that continuation of the 
program under which the prices of basio 
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commodities have been steadily declining 
for 3 years offers any solution to the prob- 
lem. Government supports can never be a 
substitute for fair market prices anymore 
than an unemployment check can take the 
place of a job, Our programs of the past 
have placed more emphasis upon building 
storage space for surplus commodities than 
upon developing new markets for them. 

This administration is seeking to reverse 
that emphasis. We are vigorously promot- 
ing sales of farm commodities abroad. We 
are seeking to ease trade barriers, currency 
restrictions and other roadblocks which keep 
our products from some markets. Through 
an expanded program of research and educa- 
tion, we are constantly seeking new uses and 
expanded outlets for agricultural products. 

The future of American agriculture is 
bright. ‘There is real opportunity for young 
people who choose agriculture as a career. 
Rural America has always been one of the 
greatest bulwarks of our form of Govern- 
ment. Throughout history, many of our 
great leaders have come from the farms and 
in the years ahead this Nation will continue 
to draw upon the strength of rural America. 

The next hundred years will present their 
serious challenges just as have the last hun- 
dred which we look back upon here today. 
I have an abiding faith in the ability of the 
American people to meet these new problems 
as they arise. With the help of God, we 
shall continue to build a stable, prosperous, 
and free America. 
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Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, during 
and after each war the question always 
arises as to what we should do with sur- 
Plus as obsolete equipment, ammunition, 
and supplies of all sorts. 


A timely and interesting discussion of 
Scrap and surplus appeared in the May 
1954 issue of the Reserve Officer. The 
author is Col. W. S. Whitehead, United 
States Army Reserves, who writes with a 
background of experience. 

That article follows: 

Ir THERE'S A Next TIME 


(By Col. W. S. Whitehead, U. S. Army 
Reserve) 

When Gen. Douglas MacArthur sought to 
arm and equip a stopgap reserve of 75,000 
Japanese troops immediately after the Com- 
munist invasion of Korea, he was informed 
by Washington that it would take 18 months 
at the minimum to fill his modest require- 
ments. And when our troops in Korea 
needed supplies and equipment desperately 
in order to maintain a foothold at the per- 
imeter, their requirements for the most part 
Were supplied not from regular military 
Stocks but from the now historic rollup 
Operation which had been established in 
Japan by the Far East Command. 

That tremendously successful operation 
Was a gigantic task undertaken to rebuild 
all types of weapons which had been dis- 
Carded in the Pacific islands after the last 
war. They had been retrieved and shipped 
to Japan for repair and rehabilitation, spe- 
Cifically for use in those faraway areas. Gen- 
€ral Ridgway has been reported to have re- 
marked that without this activity we never 
Would have been able to remain in Korea, 
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The project first came to my attention dur- 
ing a tour of the Far East in the late summer 
of 1951. It no doubt will forever stand as a 
monument to the Ingenuity and perseverance 
of those expeditionary forces that had a part 
in effecting its establishment and operation. 

As a result of the too rapid demobilization 
demanded by our people after World War IL 
vast inventories of military type property 
were left without sufficient funds for their 
proper maintenance and preservation. This 
was done in the interest of what was then 
referred to as economy, but which now might 
be termed false or short-lived economy. 

In 1947 the then Chief of Army Supply and 
Procurement publicly stated that large 
quantities of material held for mobilization 
reserve would become surplus due to ex- 
cessive deterioration which was bound to 
result from its storage without proper and 
adequate maintenance. He pointed out that 
under the proposed budget the Army could 
meet only 55 percent of its maintenance re- 
quirements for work on wheeled vehicles and 
67 percent of maintenance requirements on 
first-line aircraft. He warned that by ac- 
cepting the proposed severe cuts for the 
maintenance of equipment, the Army would 
deplete its assets thus necessitating their 
replacement at a later date through the pro- 
curement of new assets. Thus, his prophetic 
words came to pass, and that by mid-1950 
when, with what turned out to be a full- 
fledged conflict on our hands, we literally had 
to resort, initially at least, to junk piles in 
the Pacific for our weapons of war. 

Of the 3 major conflicts in which this 
country has been involved even during the 
writer’s lifetime, each 1 has caught us in 
an unprepared state. If we are to speak 
softly but carry a big stick then we must 
have a mobilization reserve always in readi- 
ness. The premium we will probably be 
forced to pay in the form of continued high 
taxes to assure this status, will have its 
salutary effect. If the enemy would strike 
again, and currently there is no evidence to 
the contrary, we really want to be ready to 
retaliate in 3 hours. Furthermore, if there's 
a next time it should be remembered that 
there will be no junk piles in distant lands 
to turn to as a source for immediately- 
required war materiel. 

In late March of 1950 the writer was 
engaged as a consultant by the Management 
Committee of the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. The duties were to head the task 
force concerned with effecting the disposal 
of surplus personal property. This assign- 
ment lasted for a period of 5 months and was 
a most turbulent one. 

The first memorandum report which our 
group prepared for the committee was en- 
titled “Surplus Personal Property Disposal” 
and was dated May 1, 1950. It contained the 
then most recent dollar value of inventories 
of each service, with separate totals showing 
the vast amount of unserviceable, obsolete, 
unclassified and unidentified property in 
each service. The report pointed up the tre- 
mendous repair and property disposal tasks 
that were ahead if the Inventories were to be 
purged of this nonissuable property. It also 
contained suggestions for streamlining and 
consolidating the separate disposal opera- 
tions of the services in certain localities for 
the purpose of effecting economies and ex- 
pediting this responsibility. 

There were a number of projects undertaken 
by the task force, some of which met with 
success and others with only mediocre ac- 
ceptance. The military departments at that 
time had not embraced the idea of a De- 
partment of Defense Management Commit- 
tee breathing down their necks. As a result, 
some of the actions undertaken and spon- 
sored by the committee were accepted by 
one or more of the services with a tongue- 
in-cheek or lipservice attitude. The Com- 
mittee’s determinations obviously carried 
great weight initially, but by the time the 
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actions got to the staffs for implementation 
many seemed to have a different version as 
to how they were to be carried out. Thus, 
there resulted a lot of footshuffling and side- 
stepping of the issues concerned. 

There is one committee determination 
that that should be dealt with here pri- 
marily because it clearly proves the above 
point and, moreover, concerns a subject 
about which we have heard much during the 
the past year—ammunition, Upon receipt 
of the inventory reports from the services, 
those who reviewed them were shocked at 
the amount of ammunition that was listed 
as being unserviceable and unclassified. Out 
of the total dollar value of that item of 
supply reported to be on hand at depots in 
this country, about 35 percent thereof fell 
in these two categories. 

Because of the technicalities involved in 
connection with the disposal of imperfect 
ammunition, some bare explanations might 
be provided before getting into the subject. 
In March 1948 a Presidential proclamation 
was issued forbidding the sale to non-bona- 
fide organizations of arms, ammunition and 
implements of war which had been deter- 
mined surplus by the military, It was pro- 
vided, however, that such property could be 
sold if it were sufficiently demilitarized to 
preclude its reconditioning as usable or sal- 
able materiel, This restrictive action had 


been engendered because of attempts on the 


part of a few to illicitly export certain 
surplus weapons, and ffom an international 
relations standpoint a tightening-up move 
was highly desirable. 

In military parlance, demilitarization 
means to dissemble, break or cut up surplus 
implements of war so that there remain 
merely the basic components. In the case 
of ammunition such an operation produces 
components consisting of powder, brass or 
steel, copper and lead. These components 
under normal conditions are disposed of 
separately for the scrap value of their basic 
material contents. However, the Stock- 
piling Act which was enacted in 1946 for- 
bade Government agencies from selling cer- 
tain raw or partially processed materials, in- 
cluding scrap material whose basic content 
consisted of copper, brass and lead. Certain 
minimum amounts thereof were required by 
the Munitions Board to be reported to the 
General Services Administration for essential 
use in a war emergency and to be stockpiled 
on Government reservations. 

During 1947 through 1949 the Department 
of Army had been authorized by Co 
to expend between $22 and $25 million each 
year from proceeds received from sale of 
scrap and salvage material for expenses in 
connection with the transportation, demili- 
tarization, and preparation for sale or sal- 
vage of other worn-out military supplies and 
equipment. This authority therefore pro- 
vided the funds to conduct a large-scale de- 
militarization operation and the Army had 
elaborate plans to do just that. However, 
copper, brass, and lead scrap were high- 
priced items compared to steel scrap, and 
since they were required by law to be stock- 
piled most of the anticipated proceeds for 
this revolving fund never materialized. In 
short, the fund received insufficient money 
from scrap and salvage sales to conduct a 
large-scale demilitarization operation. As a 
result, the demilitarization program was 
stopped before it really got started. 

In a memorandum to the management 
committee, dated June 9, 1950, detalis con- 
cerning the above were brought to their at- 
tention. It was pointed out that the mili- 
tary had immediately available over 600,000 
tons of ammunition for demilitarization. It 
wis therefore urged that the Munitions 
Board (then a part of the Office of Secretary 
of Defense) should grant relief to the sery- 
ices from reporting all small arms and artil- 
lery cartridge brass scrap for 1 year. It 
was planned as an alternative to sell such 
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material to smelters as scrap, place the pro- 
ceeds in the demilitarization revolving fund, 
and earmark the new brass ingots produced 
by the smelter for purchase by the military. 
It was pointed out that this operation would 
produce about 76,000 tons of strategic non- 
ferrous and 287,000 tons of ferrous scrap. 
The proposed program, based on the then 
current scrap market prices, showed that the 
Government would receive about $10 million 
to purchase new brass ingots which it sorely 
needed and at the same time clean its shelves 
of residual property which was costly to 
store and handle. 

On June 23, the management committee 
approved the recommendations contained in 
the memo of June 9. But no sooner had this 
been recorded than the Munitions Board 
representatives claimed such action was in- 
consistent with established policy and ad- 
vanced other reasons for disallowing, none 
of which, however, were well founded, from 
& practical standpoint. On July 21, our 
group forwarded a further memorandum to 
the management committee in which it was 
pointed out that a known total potential 
of 2,300,000 tons of ammunition was avail- 
able for demilitarization and set forth there- 
in the actions to be taken step by step to 
accomplish the recommendations in the 
memo of June 9. 

This was a tremendous tonnage of am- 
Munition and even to the professional, such 
an amount is almost unfathomable. Yet, 
with this staggering quantity of material in- 
volved and the need for desperate, delib- 
erate, and aggressive action, the Board failed 
to go along with the recommendations. To 
this date the writer has never been able to 
ascertain the identity of those primarily 
responsible for having defeated the project 
or their reasoning in the matter. 

Congressional appropriation hearing rec- 
ords dated from 1946 through the spring of 
1950 are replete with information as to the 
actual condition and amount of ammunition 
the Army then had on hand. In the spring 
of 1946 for instance, the Army Chief of Ord- 
mance testified that of the 6 million tons 
stored In this country valued at $4.6 billions, 
there was no requirement for about 20 
percent of that amount and that plans were 
underway to break down the excess and sell 
the various components as scrap. Of the 
total tonnage involved it was further testi- 
fied to that 40 percent thereof had been 
stored outdoors and had deteriorated in 1946 
to the extent that renovation over a period 
of years was considered necessary to make 
it suitable for firing. 

Even General Eisenhower as Chief of Staff 
of the Army had a basic interest in this 
situation. In June 1946, he pleaded with 
the Senate Appropriations Committee for 
$12,500,000 to be used for the demilitariza- 
tion and rehabilitation of ammunition seri- 
ously affected by conditions under which it 
now exists. He said, “We would yery much 
like to get the $12,500,000 which was removed 
by the House so we can go ahead with this 
program.” 

In 1047 and 1948 Army representatives told 
the House Appropriations Committee that 
their Service had 8 million tons of ammuni- 
tion which they valued at $8 billion. In 
1949 the same Committee was informed that 
this item of supply in the Army's inventory 
was valued at $4 billion. In 1950 it was re- 
ported that its ammunition inyentory was 
valued at $7.5 billion. 

There is no immediate explanation for 
the wide fluctuation of values placed on this 
item except that the greater figures probably 
included that which we retained overseas, 
while the lesser figures represented holdings 
in this country alone. In any event, this 
bad situation of having these large amounts 
of imperfect ammunition on hand up to and 
through event of the Korean incident ex- 
plains to a large extent why our boys didn’t 
always have as much ammunition as they 
thought they should. 
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The story of ammunition as a basic item 
of issue no doubt parallels situations which 
existed during this period in other major 
items of supply. The fact remains that much 
of this nonissuable type property still occu- 
Pies space in the military inventories. Re- 
cently the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government 
stated, “It is roughly estimated that the 
surplus and obsolete property of the Federal 
Government at the end of 1952 exceeded a 
cost of $25 billion.” This situation of late 
has been accentuated. 

In the past 10 years our military spend- 
ing program, in the most part, has produced 
surplus property with an acquisition value 
in excess of $55 billion, a cost which, for 
comparison, is equal to about 20 percent of 
the Government's legal debt limit. The great 
amount of surplus and obsolete property plus 
the ineffective operational procedures em- 
ployed in dealing with the problem has as- 
sumed a complexity which requires remedial 


action. This fact was evidenced in the recent 


statement of Treasury Secretary Humphrey: 
“The worth of our military defense program 
must be measured not simply by its cost but 
by its wisdom—for billions of dollars,waste- 
fully or unwisely spent, or production sched- 
ules frozen to produce obsolete weapons, 
would spell spectacular and fatal folly.” 

A White House committee which studied 
global propaganda last fall informed the 
President that there is no reliable evidence 
that the recent changes in the Soviet regime 
and in Soviet tactics involve any change in 
the basic Soviet objective of a Communist 
world controlled by the Kremlin. In the face 
of this Soviet drive, the United States and 
allied nations must continue to strengthen 
their military capabilities until it is pos- 
sible to perceive with clarity that the Soviet 
Union is unwilling to risk all-out war, and 
has abandoned its goal of world domina- 
tion. o è on 

The industrial mobilization policy of this 
administratlon embraces the broad base con- 
cept and calls for filling any gaps in the 
Nation's industrial requirements for an all- 
out war, together with the systematic main- 
tenance of those war production supplies 
and equipment when not being used. Some 
similarly strong position is required to be 
adopted with respect to those military items 
of supply which remain on hand with the 
advent of a cease fire if we are to maintain 
a ready reserve. 

The judicious policy concerning military 
appropriation requests adopted by the ad- 
ministration requires as a counterpart an 
equally judicious policy which will eliminate 
the wasteful and deceitful practice of re- 
taining in stock vast amounts of surplus 
military property. There must be no repe- 
tition of what happened after World War IT 
days, if we are to remain strong militarily 
and justly maintain our position in world 
affairs. 


Christianity and Patriotism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 1, 1954 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to extend my remarks 
with a very timely statement entitled 
“Christianity and Patriotism” by John 
F. Streng, pastor of St. John American 
Lutheran Church, Beatrice, Nebr., a ser- 
mon preached by him on July 4. Icom- 
mend it to the Congress and to all who 
read this Recorp. It is as follows: 


July 6 


CHRISTIANITY AND PATRIOTISM 


On the exposition grounds of the Chicago 
Century of Progress stood a stately white 
building, trimmed in red, blue, and gold. It 
was known as the Hall of Religion. Over the 
spacious entrance was a huge stone into 
which the builders had chiseled the words: 
“Righteousness exalteth a Nation.” The 
architect of that edifice certainly struck the 
keynote to America's religious life. Would 
that he had completed God's admonition: 
“but sin is a reproach to any people.” Mil- 
lions read the inscription and pondered it. 
It was a silent, forceful reminder to every 
citizen and foreigner that the Christian re- 
ligion has a foremast place in institutions 
of this country. True, a bird's-eye view of 
the exposition grounds made Religion Hall 
dwindle among gigantic skyscrapers dedi- 
cated to the progress of man. Yet it stood 
in the center and statistics say that the 
greatest number of visitors passed through 
it. Conscientious and far-sighted planners 
had wisely placed God's word into an ad- 
vantageous position, 

Independence Day wakens memories of 
freedom and patriotism. We need more 
than rabble-rousing flagwaving and a few 
Parades. America is in danger. Family pic- 
nics and fireworks have their place, but to- 
day's world situation calls for alert citizens. 
America calls herself a Christian nation, 
although only one-half of her people em- 
brace Christianity. Thus the church must 
work relentlessly to spread the gosepel of 
Jesus Christ from shore to shore. By means 
of thorough Christian education, mission 
work, endless literature, dignified construc- 
tive advertising, she can draw the attention 
of the passerby. In psalm 33 the author 
says: “Blessed is the nation whose God is 
the Lord.” Wisely spoken: Thousands of 
years ago the living God alone could get 
order out of chaos, and establish peace 
among a jealous people, and restore the Ten 
Commandments to national respect. Two 
thousand years after the psalmist spoke, St. 
Paul gave his pupil, Timothy, sound advice 
on patriotism. Another 2,000 years have 
elapsed since Paul's day, God and govern- 
ment still live, Today is the proper time 
to emphasize Christianity and patriotism 
again. The church has always advocated 
separation of church and state. She teaches 
that government shall never dictate church 
doctrines, nor that church shall control the 
political economy. The Bible says that goy- 
ernment is ordaincd of God and that citi- 
zens shall be subject to the authorities that 
Tule woll. If you were to ask 10 American 
citizens at random what Independence Day 
means, how it originated, how long America 
has been free, and what the Declaration 
really declares, the answers might be a sur- 
prise. 

If our fathers, who gave their blood that 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
might be more than a pious phrase or shib- 
boleth, could see the trend today, would 
they consider it to have been worth the 
price? They were patriots in every sense. 
Patriotism is defined as “devotion to one’s 
country.” To this day millions believe those 
words sincerely. Under God, our Nation has 
become the envy of the world, the haven of 
millions, the beacon of Christian decency. 
Many sincere citizens eagerly proclaim the 
divine blessing of freedom and ÜUberty for 
all. Nor do they hesitate to warn family 
and community of the grave and great dan- 
gers secking to undermine our peace and 
prosperity. 

What has Christianity to do with patriot- 
ism? St. Paul tells student interne Timothy 
what he thinks. First, he indicates to the 
eager young disciples that a Christian ought 
to pray for his government. There can be no 
patriotism of the truc type without religion. 
No can live without praying. 
Either God is Lord of all, or Ruler of nothing. 
The Christian is a member of both the King- 
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dom of God and the country in which he 
lives. He also knows that the Bible admon- 
ishes: We must obey God rather than men.” 
He knows that Jesus says: “Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's, and unto 
God, the things of God.” So the Christian 
is vitally interested in good government, in 
those who are the chosen representatives at 
the seat of government, in peace, health, or- 
der, honor, good friends, trusty neighbors, 
and the like. He knows that when he prays 
that God will give our leaders wisdom and 
courage and strength. He is praying for the 
welfare of the Nation. The patriotic Chris- 
tian citizen, who is deyoted because God 
loves the whole world, will invoke God's 
blessing upon all, St. Paul catalogs sup- 
Plications, prayers, thanks, intercessions as 
most important. These should be made for 
all in authority. In keeping with that de- 
cree our church prays every Sunday for all 
in authority, especially the President of the 
United States, the Governor of this Com- 
monwealth, and all our Judges and magis- 
trates. 

Hundreds of fervent prayers are offered to- 
day in chapels, churches, and cathedrals and 
on other sacred soil and shrines. Pulpits and 
platform and picnic grounds becomes centers 
of united communication with God. People 
have been stirred by world events. 

We cannot ask God for a conditional pa- 
triotism, or a prejudiced national pride, or 
a selfish democracy. They are neither pa- 
triotic nor Christian. They are not an ideal 
for our children. We must dedicate our- 
selves to foster good will among men. 
Patriotism always grows and glows when the 
leaders are imbued with the spirit of God. 
God alone grants wisdom to rule after His 
good pleasure to the maintenance of right- 
eousness and to the hindrance and punish- 
ment of wickedness. It is a sad commentary 
on American life to hear people sing: “Our 
Father's God to Thee,” and then listen to a 
withering denunciation of parties in or out 
of power pointing with pride and prejudice 
at mistakes of others. 2 

To pray aright we need remember the prin- 
ples a Christian patriot must subscribe to 
in daily life. St. Paul briefly describes an 
ideal peaceful nation and government in 
these words: “That we may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life in all godliness and honesty.” 
There is the foundation of Christian virtue 
and virility. Blessed indeed is the nation 
that builds on these memorial stones. 

Blessed are the citizens who respect these 
divine measures. Such government needs 
but few laws, because its citizens are eager 
to live right and lead godly lives. It is no 
gain to know a man's political leanings with- 
Out establishing the principles he stands for. 
If he doesn’t advocate sound, Christian gov- 
ernment he is not a good citizen. This does 
not mean that government is wrong because 
it does not agree with his ideas. But a gov- 
ernment not built upon eternal principles 
is not worth saving. Our sacred rights shall 
not perish so long as God's place is secure 
in American history and development. 
Righteousness is the first frults of godliness 
and honesty. To be a patriotic Christian cit- 
izen means more than casting an annual bal- 
lot or waving the stars and stripes. A quiet 
and peaceable life contributes more to na- 
tional stability than agitation to subversive 
Movements. 

St. Paul sets the pattern for the patriot. 
His own life as martyr will live forever be- 
Cause God exalted him. What did Christ 
have to do with the pagan Roman Govern- 
ment of His day? He obeyed every law of 
His day that was divinely justifiable. He told 
His disciples to do the same. He was the 
greatest patriot ever to walk the earth. He 
must be our pattern. When we recognize 
the place of government in our life and na- 
tional welfare and international progress as 
did Jesus, we shall not be involved in foreign 
entanglements or international intrigue. 
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The loyalty of Jesus Christ knows no na- 
tional boundaries or barriers. It embraces 
heaven and earth. God's word is eternal; it 
outlasts every constitution or resolution 
adopted by man. Lawmaking depends upon 
lawbreaking. And the latter takes place 
only where people wilfully object to others’ 
rights and selfishly demand what they will 
not grant to others. Our highest allegiance 
is to the King of Kings. He has saved our 
Nation in the day of crisis. He has founded, 
at the foot of the Cross on Calvary, a democ- 
racy of unselfish service on the basis of love 
and mercy. It has endured for centuries in 
spite of persecution and prosperity. If we 
keep close to the Lord of Hosts not a single 
problem facing us will remain unsolved, As 
we place our trust in God, our faith in men, 
under God, shall be reestablished. God and 
His eternal rights can never be an incident 
in history. Governments are made and 
ruined by men. God rules forever. Amen. 


An American Medical Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no challenge that comes to one, 
who is in a legislative position, that can 
be more thrilling in comtemplation and 
fulfillment, than the opportunity to do 
something that will prove worthwhile to 
his fellowman. 

Such an opportunity presents itself in 
the form of legislation that has for its 
objective the care of the sick and injured, 
and, the construction of hospitals, men- 
tal and chronic, as well as of a general 
character; the providing of diagnostic 
and treatment centers, nursing homes, 
rehabilitation facilities for the handi- 
capped, and all other types and kinds of 
facilities designated to alleviate the con- 
dition of those who are ill, and restore 
them to health and strength, or at least 
lessen their pain and anguish. Such a 
challenge transcends in importance that 
which accompanies any or all of the 
usual legislative opportunities to be of 
service, 

The jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce is wide 
and varied. There is no committee of 
Congress that has a more general juris- 
diction. It deals with the many activ- 
ities that taken together assist so mate- 
rially in making the achievements of this 
Nation so outstanding. Its legislative 
jurisdiction covers our great systems of 
transportation on land, in the air, and 
waterborne in our coastal and inland 
waterways; securities and exchanges; in- 
terstate power, scientific development; 
communications by telephone, telegraph, 
cable, radio, and television; fair trade, 
public health and other subjects. Im- 
portant as each may be in their own par- 
ticular field of activity there is none in 
my opinion, that approaches in im- 
portance that which deals with the health 
of our people. And, I confess that in 
all the many -years that I have been 
privileged to serve on this great commit- 
tee, and of which I am now chairman, 
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there is no work of the committee that 
has such an appeal to me as that which 
relates to the public health. The work 
of the committee in this field of its ac- 
tivity is neither partisan or limited to a 
particular few. It is general in char- 
acter. It applies to all our people re- 
gardless of financial worth, with no bar- 
rier as to color, creed, or national origin. 
What could be more thrilling than to 
work in this great field of human en- 
deavor? What could be more challeng- 
ing? 

It has been a privilege to have had 
a part in the work of the committee 
during the years when great strides have 
been taken by the committee in provid- 
ing the means that would make possi- 
ble additional hosiptals and other types 
of health facilities for our people; to 
provide research centers in mental 
health, cancer, heart, and other dis- 
eases that are so devastating; and, to 
promote scientific research into the 
causes and cure of conditions that result 
in chronic disorders that handicap and 
preclude activity in the usual and normal 
ways of life; and, to find ways and means 
of promoting the general health and 
well-being of our people. To accomplish 
these things is a never-ending challenge, 

During, this 83d session of Congress, 
the desire to accomplish, and, the fact of 
accomplishment, has not diminished. 
Under the leadership of President 
Eisenhower and Oveta Culp Hobby, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, there has been advancement along 
every line of endeavor in the field of 
health. The President in his state of 
the Union message laid down in strong 
and emphatic words, the principle that 
the Federal Government, in conjunction 
with the several State governments, has 
a duty and a responsibility to do every- 
thing possible to promote and improve 
the health of our people. And, subse- 
quently in what has been termed his 
health message, the President laid down 
the details of his program for providing 
additional and expanded health facil- 
ities for all our people. 

This program of the President called 
for diagnostic and treatment centers, 
general hospital construction, hospitals 
for the chronically ill, nursing and con- 
valescing homes, and rehabilitation fa- 
cilities. All of this to be done by the 
use of Federal funds, matched with 
State funds, and, in addition thereto, 
the appropriation of Federal funds to 
assist the several States and local mu- 
nicipalities in carrying on institutional 
work in the treatment of mental cases, 
tuberculosis, and the numerous other 
activities of a similar kind. But, in ad- 
dition to all of this, the President's pro- 
gram also included a method by which 
a broader and more comprehensive 
method of health insurance would be 
possible and at a cost that would be 
within the means of the low-income 
group. And it is also hoped that in ad- 
dition to this splendid program that the 
Congress will also enact a bill that pro- 
vides for a Government guaranty of 
loans made to individual doctors, or 
groups of doctors and organizations, as 
an incentive to create new and addi- 
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tional hospital and health facilities for 
the use of our people. 

With a program such as this, that 
seeks to provide the necessary facilities 
together with the fine service that is 
characteristic of our medical profession, 
we can look with pride upon it as an 
American health program that has 
avoided socialization of medicine and 
has constructed a system that is entirely 
within the American concept of free 
enterprise. 

I take pride in our accomplishment. 
It brings a feeling of satisfaction in the 
knowledge that it is something that is 
worthwhile in promoting the welfare of 
our people. It encourages to press on to 
higher achievement. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OP 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


Trrtx 44, Secrion 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INnDExEs.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have conttol of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b, SAME; ILLUS- 

ATRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, din- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Record with the House 

gs. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 


2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714 -polnt type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and ali reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 6%-point 
type; and all rolleaus shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italfe or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rrconn is- 
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sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
„ the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorn for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is recelved but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recor style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks. —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 

mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a speech 
not delivered In either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Member, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may bo 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconb Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Official reporters. The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered In the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the ConcREssIonaL Recorn which is in 
contravention of this paragraph. 

12, Illustrations —Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
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chairman of the Committce on Printing of 
the respective House in which the speech 
desired to be illustrated may be delivered. 
Illustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Recorp and shall be linecuts only. 
Copy for illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o'clock 
p. m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Correct ions.— The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 

shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. 8. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
recommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of elther House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 
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Statement of United States Policy Before 
International Labor Conference 


” EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


Or MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in these 
days when clear-cut assertions of Amer- 
ica’s unalterable opposition to Com- 
munist doctrines is so desirable, it is es- 
pecially heartening to note the out- 
spoken declaration of the United States 
representative, William McGrath, to 
the International Labor Cinference, just 
concluded in Geneva, Switzerland. In 
a forthright presentation of the refusal 
of our Nation to compromise with prin- 
ciple on the basic issues of freedom of 
association and of liberty, Mr. McGrath, 
a ledding industrialist of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and employer delegate of this 
country, enunciated American doctrine 
in a most commendable manner. I ask 
unanimous consent that his statement 
be printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The challenging of the seating on com- 
mittees of so-called employer delegates from 
seven totalitarian countries is in effect a 
challenge to the right of these countries to 
remain members of this organization. 

We have in the past sidestepped the fac- 
ing of this issue. The time has now come 
when we must face it squarely. 

The ILO was founded upon the principle 
of tripartite representation. Its basic struc- 
ture assumes, and its constitution states, 
that each country will send delegates repre- 
senting government, workers, and employers. 

The ILO constitution, in its preamble, 
emphasizes “recognition of the principle of 
freedom of association.” 

The 1946 report of the Conference Delega- 
tion on Constitutional Questions cites, as 
one of the essential principles of the ILO, 
“the freedom of employers’ and workers’ 
delegates to represent their constituents 
without government instructions or inter- 
Terence and to speak and vote freely without 
government control.” 4 

The ILO concept, from the very beginning, 
Was that employer delegates to this body 
should represent free associations of free 
employers, and worker delegates should rep- 
resent free associations of free workers—by 
contrast to government delegates, who repre- 
sent only government. 

It was the fundamental intent of the LO 
that three divergent points of view, bearing 
upon problems common to all three groups, 
Would thereby be brought forward and de- 
bated. Out of such debates, out of full 
and frank discussion of areas of disagree- 
ment, there would be developed common 
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ground upon which a requisite majority 
could agree. Upon such mutual under- 
standing progress could be made. 

This method has worked out in practice 
for 35 years. After the League of Nations 
died, the ILO remained. Why? Because of 
the inherent strength of tripartite represen- 
tation, which embraces three elements, three 
great social forces, which are paramount in 
a free society. 

It is my firm conviction that our remark- 
able record as a continuing international 
body is due to our tripartite composition, as 
defined in our Constitution. And it is the 
tripartite structure of this body that is being 
threatened today. 

The time has come for plain talk. The fact 
is, and all of us know it, that delegations 
from Soviet nations are nct tripartite, and 
cannot be tripartite. 

How can there be a “free association of 
employers" in Russia? There are no free 
employers in Russla. Government is the 
employer. Therefore a so-called employer 
delegate from Russia is in reality nothing 
but another Government delegate. Calling 
him by any other name does not alter that 
fact. 

Are there free associations of workers in 
Russia? Let me quote briefly from the ILO 
publication entitled “Cooperation in Indus- 
try,” published by the ILO in 1951. Accord- 
ing to this document, Lenin labeled trade 
unions a “school for communism.” 

An article in a leading Russian trade union 
review stated—and I am quoting our own 
ILO textbook: 

“The Communist Party teaches that the 
success of our work depends upon the selec- 
tion of suitable officers both from the polit- 
ical point of view and from the point of 
view of capacity and efficiency.” 

Speaking of central trade union councils 
in Russia, our ILO publication points out 
that the activities of the central trade 
union councils “fall also within the com- 
petence of the parallel agencies of the Com- 
munist Parties * *; the prime mover in 
relation to any action taken being, in fact, 
the Communist Party.” 

Is there any doubt in your mind that in 
Soviet countries trade unions are dominated 
by the employer, which is the government, 
in violation of the principles of freedom of 
association? 

Is there any doubt in your mind but that 
a so-called workers’ or employers’ delegate 
from a Soviet nation is merely a mouthpiece 
of government? 

Let us look briefly at the voting record 
within the ILO. 

During the last 5 years there have been 62 
record votes on the floor of this conference. 

In all of these votes, as listed in the provi- 
sional record, not once has a workers’ dele- 
gate or an employers’ delegate from Poland 
or Czechoslovakia voted contrary to the vote 
of the government delegate. 

In every case, the delegates from these 
nations have voted as a bloc—and further- 
more, in every case the votes of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia were identical. 

Does not this clearly spell out the situation 
before us? The seven nations whose em- 
ployer delegates have been challenged have a 
total of 28 votes—28 votes, none of which in 
fact represent workers or employers; 28 


votes, all of which in fact represent govern- 
ment; 28 votes, all of which represent the 
Communist Party. 

What will remain of the tripartite nature 
of this body, if we admit a solid block of 28 
votes none of which represents free workers 
or employers, and all of which are under the 
direct dictation of the Kremlin? 

I charge that the purpose of the attempted 
reentry of Russia into the ILO is that of 
disrupting this organization and using it as a 
springboard for Communist propaganda. 

Unless steps are immediately taken to pre- 
serve the status of the tripartite structure of 
this organization as originally conceived and 
practiced for so many years, it is my inten- 
tion to recommend to my Government, to 
my nominees and to the employers of the 
United States that they refrain from sending 
future employer delegations to this con- 
ference. 


Shipping Industry Facing Two Perils 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “Shipping Industry Facing Two 
Perils,” written by Harry C. Kenney, 
Staff correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor in New York, and pub- 
lished in the Christian Science Monitor 
of July 1, 1954. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 


SHIPPING Inpustry Facing Two Perens 


(By Harry C. Kenney) 

New Yorx.—Two ominous business and 
economic storms are brewing on the horizon 
for the American shipping industry and up 
to now no course hag been charted around 
or through them. 

These two perils consist of: 

1. While the United States merchant ma- 
rine is now in good shape, in 10 years or so 
practically the whole merchant marine will 
be obsolete because no new ships are now 
being built for replacement, 

2. The shipbuilding industry has sbout 
collapsed from the lack of orders. 

With the exception of some warships, 
United States shipyards have not received 
a single order for the construction of an 
oceangoing vessel for private United States 
flag ownership and operations in the last 
year and a half. 

Backlog of orders in shipyards have shrunk 
to a point where nearly all ships will be 
completed within the next few months. All 
the while shipyards are losing vital technical 
and design personnel such as draftsmen and 
lottsmen. 
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Officials of Bethlehem Steel Co. told 
this er that Bethlehem, which has 50 
percent of the Nation's building capacity, 
has no new construction in sight. The com- 
pany also expects to close 1 or 2 yards and 
put others into repair operations. 

Bethichem is reported to have made offers 
to build tankers and cargoes at cost just to 
keep the yards going and retain valuable 
personnel, but there have been no takers. 

There has not been a “big worry in this 
country about the lack of shipbullding be- 
cause there are hundreds of Liberty's and 
tankers anchored in several ports around 
the United States. But the shipping in- 
dustry is constantly telling the Government 
that these ships are now noncompetitive and 
will be even more so in the 1900's, and what 
once was considered to be a good merchant 
marine will disappear overnight. Even now 
they are “model T” ships with limited use 
from a military standpoint. 

FEDERAL POLICY CITED 


What is the Federal policy in regard to 
the merchant marine? Is it a good ons? 
The answer to this is in a quote from the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936: 

“It is necessary for the national defense 
and development of its foreign and domestic 
commerce that the United States shall have 
a merchant marine— 

“1. Sufficient to carry its domestic water- 
borne commerce and a substantial portion 
of the waterborne export and import foreign 
commerce of the United States and to provide 
shipping service on all routes essential for 
maintaining the flow of such domestic and 
foreign waterborne commerce at all times. 

"2. Capable of serving as an naval and mili- 
tary auxiliary in time of war or national 
emergency. 

z “3. Owned and operated under the United 
States flag by citizens of the United States 
insofar as may be practicable, and 

“4. Composed of the best-equipped, safest 
and most suitable types of vessels, con- 
structed in the United States and manned 
with a trained and efficient citizens’ per- 
sonnel. 

“It is the declared policy of the United 
States to foster the development and en- 
courage the maintenance of such a merchant 
marine.” 

IMMEDIATE ACTION NEEDED 


If these objectives are to be attained im- 
mediate action is declared necessary by not 
only private shipping interests but by the 
United States Government. The Department 
of Commerce recently prepared a report on 
maritime subsidy policy in which it reviewed 
the maritime policy of the 1936 Merchant 
Marine Act and concluded that the basic na- 
tional maritime policy is sound and should 
be maintained. 

Among the recommendations for definite 
action is the need for launching an orderly, 
planned shipbuilding program with emphasis 
on replacement during the next 10 years. 
Also, to encourage operators to take posi- 
tivo steps to replace ships so that block 
obsolescence will be avoided. 

A requisite is the expansion of research and 
development programs aimed at (a) increas- 
ing eficiency on ships and shoreside, and 
(b) improving defense capabilities of active 
and Inid-up ships. 

There is a necd for promoting more ef- 
cient use of shipboard labor through coop- 
ı eration of government, shipowners, and labor 
unions. This should be almed at stabilizing 
labor costs which are responsible for most of 
the operating-differential of aid-granted 
United States-flag vessels, 

The Commerce report also saw the need for 
maintaining a reserve fleet of sufficient num- 
ber of ships in ready status to meet estimated 
deficiencies in the active commercial fleet in 
event of mobilization, 
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There is a current neod seen for studying 
methods of strengthening the domestic seg- 
ment of the merchant marine, this to in- 
clude: 

(a) Improving cargo handling facilities, 
(b) developing specialized carrier types, (c) 
revoking operating certificates in case of 
nonuse, and (d) repealing provisions of the 
Panama Canal Act which now prevent cer- 
tain groups from operating vesscls in const- 
wise trade, 

MAJOR RCOMMENDATIONS NOTED 


The Committee of American Steamship 
Lines which represents the 15 major passen- 
ger and dry cargo steamship lines, has spent 
a great deal of time summarizing the Com- 
merce Department's review of the maritime 
subsidy policy. It found that some of the 
major recommendations of the report in- 
cluded: 

1. The need for the Government to in- 
crease insurance from 90 to 100 percent of 
the amount of ship mortgages or loans, thus 
encouraging the use of private financing in 
shipbullding. 

2. A construction revolving fund operated 
by the Maritime Administration for use in 
connection with construction, ship conver- 
sion, betterments, research, and develop- 
ment should be set up. 

3. Sell existing ship mortgages to establish 
a ship construction fund. 

4. Authorize accelerated depreciation for 
new ships in order to encourage replacement 
programs. 

Since the Commerce Department report 
was issued several Congressmen have taken 
steps to put the Department's recommenda- 
tions into effect through legislation. Bills 
are now pending on shipbullding. a tanker 
trade-in-and-build program, and private 
financing and ship mortgaging. The bulk 
of these bills will be considered in the next 
Congress. 


The Palatka (Fla.) Post Office 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. R. (BILLY) MATTHEWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Eighth Congressional District of 
Florida we have a first-class post office 
of which I am very proud, and I wanted 
to put a few remarks in the RECORD 
about this splendid post office. The post 
office at Palatka, Fla., has just achieved 
a 100 percent rating at the annual in- 
spection by the Post Office Department 
on June 3. 

Postmaster Mark H. Shaw and his en- 
tire staff are to be congratulated on this 
outstanding achievement. I understand 
that a 100 percent rating for a first-class 
post office is very rare, since the inspec- 
tor checks some 119 items which touch 
every phase of the operations and con- 
duct of the office. As far as I know, the 
Palatka post office is the only first-class 
office in Florida, with but one exception, 
to receive a perfect rating in recent 
years. One other Florida office achicved 
a 100 percent rating several years ago, 
but at a time when a postal inspector 
was in charge during an interim between 
a change of postmasters. The Palatka 
post office was rated 100 percent on all 
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of its operations, and also had a 100 per- 
cent rating on the building itself. 

This is certainly a distinguished and 
noteworthy achicvement, and I wanted 
to publicly congratulate Postmaster 
Shaw and every employee of this ofice. 
I have always thought that this was a 
most efficient and outstanding post of- 
fice, and I am glad to see official recogni- 
tion given. The personnel of the 
Palatka Post Office has set a standard 
which is in keeping with the highest 
traditions of our postal service. 


Older Workers in Textile Industry Need 
Improved Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following testimony on behalf of the 
Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, 
before the Senate Committee on Finance, 
by Mr. Solomon Barkin, director of re- 
search, TWUA: 

OLDER Workeas IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
DESPERATELY NEED IMPROVED SOCIAL SECU- 
RIry LEGISLATION 
Immediate action is required to assist the 

tens of thousands of older textile workers 

who are today, and in all sections of the 

country, losing their jobs through mill 

liquidations or the discriminatory lay-offs 

designed to rid nonunion mills of their 
older employees, Unfortunately many of 
these persons have lost their jobs in areas 
of chronic and growing unemployment 
where alternative jobs, even for younger 
persons, are scarce. In areas where there 
are jobs, employers are discriminating 
against older applicants in the current sur- 
plus labor market, Few textile companies 
provide private pensions for the aged per- 
sons who have lost their jobs so that they 
must fall back exclusively upon their own 
resources and the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors benefit program for their support. 

When these fall they will have to depend 

upon outright public assistance after having 

served their industry and employers faith- 
fully for several decades. 

Adequate Federal pension programs are a 
minimum to which these industrial veterans 
are entitled. Having been scrapped by a 
callous industry which refused in collective 
bargaining to create private pension pro- 
grams and by employers who have fired them 
to make room for younger persons, the mini- 
mum that these workers should receive is a 
satisfactory Federal pension program to as- 
sure them existence in health and decency. 
We therefore urge the Federal Government 
to correct the heartlessness and miserly dis- 
regard for the older worker exhibited by the 
private managements in the textile industry 
by liberalizing the benefits under the present 
Federal security program. 

HIGH PROPORTION OF AGED WORKERS 

The effect of the current drastic contrac- 
tion in the textile industry is being felt par- 
ticularly by the older workers because this 
industry has an unusually large proportion 
of mature and middle-aged employees. 
Mill liquidations and reductions In employ- 
ment are most sovere in the areas with the 
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oldest work populations. The latest study 
of the ages of workers establishments covered 
by the old-age and survivors insurance shows 
that the proportion of male workers 65 years 
of age and over was 5.2 percent in textiles as 
compared with the average for all manufac- 
turing industries of 2.7 percent. 

‘There were no manufacturing groups other 
than apparel and leather products which 
could boast of as large a proportion of older 
male workers, Only the finance, insurance, 
and real-estate industries among the major 
clastifications of jobs had a larger proportion 
of male workers 65 years of age or over, The 
proportion of women workers 65 years of age 
and over was in textiles 13. (Anna Berco- 
witz, Age of Workers in Covered Employ- 
ment: Industry Differences, 1949, Social 
Security Bulletin, Apr. 1953, vol. 16, No. 14, 
P. 4.) 

TEXTILES IS A Hemm DEPRESSED INDUSTRY 


The current recession has seen the volume 
of unemployment in the United States grow 
to a total of 3.305.000 in May 1954. The 
total will continue to increase through the 
coming months. In the textile industry we 
have had a drastic shrinkage of jobs since 
the peak of February 1951. Production 
worker employment then stood at 1,269,000; 
in February 1952, the total was 1,100,000. By 
May 1954 employment had declined to 971,- 
000, a net reduction of 298,000. But this 
figure understates the actual turnover which 
has most adversely affected older workers. 

There is widespread chronic and prolonged 
unemployment for many workers in the in- 
dustry. This has contributed to the in- 
crease in the number of distressed communi- 
ties. In the May 1954 report, the United 
States Bureau of Employment Security 
classified 4 textile communities in the 7 
Inajor areas suffering from “very substantial 
labor surpluses” with 12 percent or more 
unemployment (Lawrence, Mass.: Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Altoona, Pa.; and Wilkes-Barre 
and Hazelton, Pa.). 

In January 1954, when the proportion of 
the civilian labor force which was unem- 
ployed averaged 4.9 percent for the United 
States as a whole; the proportion of idle 
workers in most textile communities ex- 
ceeded 7 percent. The following are repre- 
sentative of unemployment rates in textile 
areas: 

Massachusetts: 
State and area: 


Percent of Civilian Labor 
Force Unemployment, 
January 1954 


Pennsylvania: 


Over 8 percent. 
Source: Bureau of Employment Security, 


SHRINKAGE PERMANENT 


The shrinkage in employment in the textile 
industry is for the most part a permanenz 
One. At least 75,000 workers have lost their 
Jobs in plants which have been permanently 
closed. A special tabulation of the number 
of closed milis in the yard and weaving divi- 
Blons of the textile industry, which normally 
employ 63 percent of the total, indicates the 
folowing number of reported mill closings 
by year and the normal employment of these 
Mills. While the greater number are located 
in the northern States, many are to be found 
in the southern region and in other geo- 
graphical localities. 
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Many factors have contributed to the dis- 


placement. Probably most significant has 
been the technological changes which have 
reduced the requirements for workers per 
unit of output and shifted demand from 
the high to the low input divisions. New 
machinery has made possible automatic 
processing of materials at higher speeds and 
with larger packages. Processes have been 
telescoped and material handling reduced 
through new plant layouts and mechanical 
contrivances. The shift from the woolen 
worsted processes to cotton methods of 
handling long staple yarns and the intro- 
duction of new synthetic yarns have elim- 
inated many older divisions employing high 
proportions of people. 
EMPLOYMENT DECLINED WHILE OUTPUT 
INCREASES 7 

A dramatic illustration of the impact of 
the rising productivity upon textile employ- 
ment is afforded by a comparative study of 
employment in the textile industry as com- 
pared with that in the apparel and finished 
textile goods industry, which is the pri- 
mary consumer of textile products for non- 
industrial uses. While textile employment 
has declined from 1929 to date by 18 percent, 
employment in the apparel industry has 
risen by 58 percent. Productivity has also 
risen in the apparel industry. This disparity 
is a crude measure of the extraordinary effect 
of productivity on employment. Another 
equally telling measure is the fact that tex- 
tile employment declined between 1948 and 
1953 by 15 percent in face of a rise in broad 
woven fabric output of 4 percent. 

The distress in the textile industry is so 
severe and its ill effects so pervasive as to 
warrant a national investigation. While 
employment in manufacturing industries 
declined by 6 percent between February 1951 
and May 1954, the drop in the textile indus- 
tries has been 23 percent. 

IMPACT OF SLUMP ON OLDER WORKERS 


The old workers are the chief sufferers 
from miit liquidations. They have the 
greatest difficulty in finding new jobs when 
the milis in which they have been working— 
frequently for several decades—shut down. 
The skills which they have acquired over the 
years are largely wasted as there has been 
little transferability of skills from the textile 
industry to the industries which are grow- 
ing in textile areas. Indeed, the recruitment 
policies of the firms which are expanding 
militate against the employment of former 
textile workers because of the emphasis on 
hiring young people. As a result, thousands 
of able-bodied men and women are being 
relegated to a new industrial scrap heap. 

The insurmountable obstacles faced by 
older workers seeking employment as a re- 
sult of technological displacement or plant 
shutdowns are indicated in a number of 
surveys conducted in recent years on the 
experience of the labor force of liquidated 
textile milis. : 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


In July 1947 the Oakes Mill in Bloomfield, 
N. J., was closed permanently and the union 
surveyed 132 of the former employees a year 
later to determine their experience in ob- 
taining employment. While 63 percent of 
the workers had found some job during the 
year following the mill's closing, only 6 per- 
cent of the workers aged 65 and over had 
been so fortunate. Moreover, while 44 per- 
cent of the workers were still employed on 
the date of the survey (July 31, 1948), none 
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pS 65-and-over group had retained his 
job. 
ESMOND, R. 2. 


In May 1948 the Esmond Mills in Esmond, 
R. I. was liquidated, and a union survey 
of 628 former employees in November 1948 
revealed that while 48 percent of the work- 
ers were able to obtain a job in the half-year 
following the mill's shutdown, the propor- 
tion of successful Jobseekers dropped sharp- 
ly after the age of 50; in the 40-49 bracket, 
56 percent had obtained a job; 30 percent 
in the 50-59 class; 28 percent in the 60-64 
class; and only 15 percent in the 65-and-over 
category. Similar disparities were indicat- 
ed in the distribution of former Esmond Mill 
workers who were employed as of November 
30, 1948; while 39 percent of all workers were 
employed, only 15 percent of the 65-and-over 
group had a job. (Table 1.) 

In 1952 the staff of the Committee of New 
England of the National Planning Associa- 
tion conducted studies of the post-liquida- 
tion experience of employees of two textile 
mills. The report of the committee is cur- 
rently in the process of publication. It will 
show that there was little transference of 
ekill levels among those who were able to 
find jobs. With regard to one of the plants 
studied (a New Hampshire woolen and wors- 
ted mill) the committee found that 13 per- 
cent of the labor force withdrew from the 
labor market after losing their jobs, most of 
these being older workers, particularly women 
past 60 years of age. 

DISPLACED TEXTILE WORKERS NOT ABSORBED 


A study currently underway by the Bu- 
reau of Business and Economic Research of 
Northeastern University in Boston has re- 
sulted in the interviewing of 756 workers 
from 3 liquidated mills in New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts (1 in Fall River and 1 in 
Lowell). William H. Miernyk, director of 
tuts study, has reported the first findings as 
follows: Displaced textile workers are gener- 
ally not being absorbed by the “growth” in- 
dustries. “New industries evidently are fill- 
ing jobs with newcomers in the labor mar- 
ket instead of with displaced textile workers, 
according to the bureau's findings,” reports 
Business Week, March 6, 1954. “In Lowell, 
younger male workers found new jobs, but 
those over 45 years of age still were largely 
unemployed after a year. In New Hamp- 
shire, 2 years after the shutdown, almost a 
third of the 200 laid off in the woolen mill 
were still out of work.” 


OLDER MILLS ARE ONES THAT CLOSE 


In 1954 the Stehli & Co. mill in Lancaster, 
Pa., was closed permanently, throwing 500 
workers out of their jobs. Like most mills 
that have been liquidated in the recent pe- 
riod, it had been in operation for many years 
and its labor force included a large propor- 
tion of older workers. While male workers 
65 years and over comprise approximately 5 
percent of the industry's male labor force, 
the proportion of this age group in the Stehll 
mill amounted to more than 10 percent. 
This is indicative of a condition which is 
prevalent among many of the older textile 
mills. A very hich proportion of their 
workers are of advanced age. The obso- 
lescence of the older milis has resulted in a 
high rate of liquidations among these mills 
and this has displaced many thousands of 
workers over 65 years of age. Adequate so- 
cial security benefits are needed to alleviate 
the distress of these workers. 

The above report of the committee of New 
England concludes that “job displacement as 
a result of the liquidation or migration of a 
mill or factory ts particularly hard on the 
older worker. If a worker past 50 years of 
age can continue at this present work, he 
may have many years of productive and re- 
munerative employment left to them. If 
he loses his job, most employers will be re- 
luctant to hire him. He may be barred from 
productive work at a relatively early age and 
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he may be forced to accept such casual em- 
ployment as comes his way or to withdraw 
from the labor force entirely.” The prob- 
lem of the older worker is so scrious that the 
committee of New England urges strongly 
a “modification in employers’ attitudes to- 
ward the hiring of older workers.” 

But this change of heart has not taken 
place and in the present loose labor market 
there Is little likelihood of sympathetic con- 
sideration of older persons, As members 
of the marginal labor group, they will carry 
the greatest burdens of unemployment. 
After years of faithful service to American 
industry they are rightfully entitled to a 
Federal pension of adequate amount. 
DEPENDENCE OF TEXTILE WORKERS ON SOCIAL- 

SECURITY BENEFITS 

To thousands of older workers who have 
been displaced in liquidated textile mills, 
the old-age benefits offered by the Federal 
social-security program represent the sole 
means of support for themselves and their 
families. The average earnings of textile 
workers are among the lowest in the scale 
of manufacturing industries. Thus, In 1953, 
the average hourly earnings of textile work- 
ers were $1.37, compared to an average of 
$1.77 for all manufacturing industries. 
Consequently, few textile workers’ families 
will be found among the 69 percent of the 
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Nation’s spending units which have accumu- 
lated liquid assets. Certainly very few of 
the top 30 nt of America’s families 
which have liquid savings of $1,000 or more 
are textile workers, 

Unlike the employees in most organized 
mass-production industries, few textile 
workers can rely on private pension plans 
to supplement their soclal-security benefits. 
The following proportions of the production 
workers in the major Industry branches are 
covered by private pension plans of even 
the most modest types. 


Cotton mille. J. soe — 10.6 
Synthetic textiles — 8.0 
Woolen and worsted mils 13.0 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


It is evident from the above that only 
about 10 percent of the industry’s workers 
enjoy private supplementation to the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance. The 
bulk of the workers must, therefore, rely 
on the Federal program to provide them 
with a decent stahdard of living in their old 
age. They have earned such standards by 
dint of their many years of hard work. It 
would be a gross injustice to deprive them 
of adequate social-security benefits in an 
era of growing productivity and rising 
standards of living. 


Tasre I.—Percentage distribution of 628 former Esmond workers by age and experience 
in oblaining work from date of layoff to Nov. 30, 1948 


Age groups 
Esmond workors experience a S j | 
Undor 65 and 
2 [aen 3 50 to 59 60 to 64 over 
Number S 608 25 75 145 154 126 nO 41 
c dei E 100 100 190 100 100 100 100 100 
Obtained no d ——ꝙ7 na 52 35 4a 34 4 68 72 R3 
Obtained a Job. FF 43 54 53 * 56 39 a 15 
1 41 52 45 54 52 25 2 15 
Aore than 1 Job. 6 12 8 10 4 3 217 
Number not specified. 1 83 99 1 1 
PRG BPR WOE ooo A T E EE OESE BEES ET Ae 2 1 Az 
Presently employed_.....-...-..---.-.-.--... 40 ted) 43 B2 
At Ist Job... 2 | 
At 2 — = 13 5 3 
Not specified 9 7 1 


Tanin II.—Old-age and survivors insurance recipients in selected textile areas as of the 
end of the year, 1950-353 


Massachusetts: 


Source: Social Security Administration, 


At the eighth biennial convention of the 
Toxtile Workers Union of America held in 
Atlantic City, N. J., the first week in May 
1954, a resolution was unanimously adopted 
urging that the Congress enact legislation 
whose terms would be similar to those con- 
tained In the Lehman-Dingell bill (S. 2260). 
On behalf of the 300,000 members of the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America, we strongly 
recommend a much liberalized social security 


program. 


Poreent chango 
a 1953 


From From 


1950 le 
57.9 15.4 
6 U 2 5 
57. 0 15,5 
08.6 15.0 
57. 1 15.8 
53.0 15.6 


Winchester Englebert Reynolds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF ONIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the first officials that I met when I 
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came to Congress was Winchester Engle- 
bert Reynolds, who is affectionately 
known to all as Bert. My admiration 
and respect increased daily as I became 
closely associated with him, He is one 
of great ability, one whose honesty and 
integrity cannot be questioned, and one 
who will tell you the facts regardless of 
whether or not you are in accord. For 
many years, Bert Reynolds has had a 
responsible position in this great Gov- 
ernment and has had under his control 
the spending of hundreds of millions of 
dollars for Federal buildings. Even with 
all this vast responsibility, Bert was al- 
way willing to stop and give you the 
benefit of his experience and guide you 
in a way which was honest and right. 
Bert Reynolds was one public official 
who truly believed he was a servant of 
the people and considered it a public 
trust. I am hoping that in his retire- 
ment he will remain close to those who 
know him and need his counsel. I join 
with his many friends in wishing him 
many years of relaxation and happiness. 


A Tribute to Our Former President, 
Harry S. Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing tribute to our former President, 
Harry S. Truman, appeared in the Des 
Moines Register of Friday, July 2, 1954. 

It was my privilege yesterday to spend 
a few minutes with Mr. Truman and I 
am happy to report that he seemed 
much improved and in fine spirits. 

Over THE COFFER 
(By Harlan Miller) 


For a long time it was fashionable In some 
circles to sneer at Harry Truman, or to speak 
patronizingly of him, I hasten to disassoct- 
ate myself from this juvenile, silly attitude, 
while he’s still alive. 

I'd rank him among our 10 greatest Ameri- 
can Presidents in his own cocky, homespun 
inimitable American way, 

I'd planned to fly down to Kansas City 
for a chat; I never got acquainted with bim, 
What makes this average American tick? It 
isn't easy for a President to be brilliant in 
the midtwentieth century as things explode 
all around us. But I totaled his 12 triumphs 
with a pencil; they amaze me. . 

He once lost his temper with a music 
critic who made fun of his daughter's voice. 
My daughter has kept her musical aspira- 
tions, If any, a secret from me; but I'd resent 
it if anybody made fun of her voice. And 
he seems to be suffering from peniciZin 
allergy, which once gave me a bad year; my 
sympathy flows out to him. 

What do the third-highball Saturday night 
statesmen expect of a modest average Ameri- 
can in a double-breasted suit? I don’t think 
history will sneer at Truman, Out of his 
inner agony and his debonair cournge he 
made a dozen decisions which will still look 
formidable 50 years from now. 

1, Truman pulled the trigger for the Hiro- 
shima bomb, one of mankind's toughest de- 
cisions to save 100,000 American lives, 
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2. He helped shore up our potential allies 
with billions in unpopular military ald. 

3. He saved Greece from Communist on- 
slaughts at is frontier and restored an ally. 

4. He bolstered Turkey until her fierce 
warriors became our southeast bastion, 

6. Under him the Berlin airlift set Russia 
back on her heels for the first time after the 
war, and stiffened Western Germany. 

6. With the help of boid liberals in France 
and the Catholic Church In Italy he helped 
save Western Europe from the Reds. 

7. Truman ordered manufacture of the 
H-bomb over the cries of scientist Oppen- 
heimer. 

8. During his regime we encircled Russia 
with a loop of bomber bases and aimed our 
Stategic Air Force at the Kremlin. 

9. Despite opposition at home he nego- 
— 2 successfully with Spain for bomber 

ases. 

10. When the Reds chose Korea fór their 
first experimental attack with arms, he 
promptly intervened. 

11. When General MacArthur (a great 
hero) became a prima donna and defied his 
Commander in Chief, Truman gritted his 
teeth, fired him. 

12. Somehow, for 714 years he managed to 
avert the third great war when Americans 
Were betting on it. 

He didn’t act alone; but he was respon- 
Bible. 

I don't care whether a man wears a sport 
shirt or a double-breasted coat or plays the 
piano, that’s an impressive list. Some of his 
decisions may turn out to have been mis- 
taken. But each time a decision bad to be 
made and he made one, The opposite deci- 
sion might haye been a mistake too. These 
12 stand up. A policy is better than no 
Policy. 

Maybe what impressed Americans more 
than anything else was his plucky, deflant 
campaign in 1948 against an able Republican 
Who would probably have been a topnotch 
President. 

I've long been an Ike man, but that doesn't 
blind me to Harry Truman's historic virtues. 
In American history he was a delightful sur- 
prise, An average American, he was some- 
times impulsive, hot-tempered, cocky; even 
dapper and off-the-cuff, his critics said, but 
he rose to heights. ` 

If it's true that Harry Truman was Just an 
average American, then we're mighty lucky 
he turned out so well, and that average 
American character stands up so inspiringly 
in a crisis. 

If there are millions like Harry, we're even 
luckier. 

As this is written he's still Ul and in dan- 
fer. I'm sure a majority greater than 1948's 
Wishes him well, and wants him around a 
long time, so we may perhaps find out what 
Makes such an average American tick. We 
Need both Truman and Hoover. 


Mesa Verde Park, Colo. 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, not 
Only is the Christian Science Monitor 
one of our truly fine agencies of infor- 

mation on the events of the day but it 
also has fine information on travel and 
Tecreation. One such article I wish to 
Call to the attention of the Members for 
it deals with Mesa Verde National Park 
Cut in southwestern Colorado. Here, 
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preserved by the dry and healthful air, 
are the cliff dwellings of an Indian civi- 
lization which existed from about the 
Christian era to the 13th century at 
which a prolonged drought apparently 
forced them to abandon not only their 
dwellings but their culture and way of 
life. This rare treasure house is strict- 
ly a must-see in any western trip. 

The article follows: 

InvrIan Rums Stren From Roap—MEsSA VERDE 
PARK Gives VISITOR View OF ANTIQUITY 
(By B. L. Busch) 

If you'd like to step back into a strangely 
peaceful and remote civilization, Mesa Verde 
National Park is for you. 

Located in Colorado's southeastern mesa 
country (not far from the unique spot where 
4 square corners of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Utah meet), Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park sprawls over more than 51.000 
acres of a flat top green table, high above 
the surrounding countryside. 

Dense piñon, juniper, and pine forests, 
browsing deer, and far-flung vistas are ap- 
pealing enough, but Mesa Verde's principal 
attraction is its spectacular ruins—cliff 
dwellings, pit houses, and pueblos. 

Indians lived here from about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era until the thir- 
teenth century, when they were probably 
driven away by prolonged drought. From 
relics still being dug out of the ruins, we 
know these prehistoric Indians progressed 
from simple people who knew nothing about 
pottery, bows, and arrows, or even houses, 
to an advanced group who built huge com- 
munity dwellings from stones laid in adobe 
mortar, hunted, grew a variety of foods, and 
made beautiful cloth and jewelry. 

COUNTLESS RUINS 

No one knows for sure how many cliff 
dwellings there are in Mesa Verde. In the 
20 large chasms and countless smaller side 
canyons, there are hundreds of caves, and in 
almost every one is aruin. Excavations have 
been continued gradually since 1908, 2 years 
after Mesa Verde was made a national park, 
and the surface has hardly been scratched, 
literally. 

Since the Indians deliberately chose the 
most inaccessible caves for their dwellings 
(most of them entered only by ropes or led- 
ders), today’s visitors to Mesa Verde get 
their best views by standing atop opposite 
canyon walls and looking down on these 
primitive apartment houses. During the 
summer season, sightseers have a choice of 
several tours which lead into the ruins 
themselyes for first-hand closeups and 
colorful explanations by well-versed Park 
Service rangers. All tours begin at park 
headquarters, and are arranged for yariety— 
both as to what you'll see and hear, and the 
amount of walking or climbing necessary. 

If you prefer to explore on your own, the 
service has planned well for you, too. The 
widely separated ruins have been linked by 
two drives of 7 miles each, skirting the main 
canyon rims: At numerous vantage points, 
you'll see signs marked “View,” and a few 
easy steps from your car take you to where 
you can clearly see ruins. These View“ 
points are well stocked with descriptive ex- 
hibits. 

LARGEST GROUP 

Perhaps the best known park features seen 
from these drives are Cliff Palace, largest of 
all the ruins, and Balcony House. Spruce 
Tree House, the best preserved large cliff 
dwelling, is located cross canyon behind the 
museums. 

Besides guided tours (on foot, by car cara- 
van, or lodge bus) and auto trips you can 
take on your own, it's possible to explore the 
park on horseback. Saddle horses can be 
rented by the hour, or if you prefer a longer 
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Extensive picnic areas and a free camp- 
ground where you can use your own sleep- 
ing bag, tent, or trailer are all maintained 
by the Park Service. Other accommodations 
offer everything from wooden-floored tents 
to a lodge and de luxe housekeeping cabins, 

The park is a complete city In itself, with 
gift shop, post office, grocery, and filling sta- 
tion. To help you understand the ruins, and 
so you can easily picture what life here was 
like seven centuries ago, free evening camp- 
fire programs feature lecturing experts, and 
both an archeological and a natural history 
museum are available, 

Mesa Verde is open the year around, but 
winter snows sometimes make driving haz- 
ardous on the one road leading up 20 wind- 
ing miles from the main highway (U. S. 160). 
Overnight accommodations and daily sched- 
ules of activities are available only from May 
15 to October 15. Fee for an auto permit is 
$1, with trailers costing an additional 
dollar, Nearest rail connections are at Grand 
Junction, Colo., to the north and Gallup, 
N. Mex., to the south. During the summer, 
there is bus service from Durango, Colo., 
twice dally. 


Puerto Rico and the United States, Their 
Fature Together 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend 
and revise my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include 
the first part of an article by Luis Mufioz- 
Marin, the Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. This article ap- 
pears in the July 1954 issue of Foreign 
Affairs, an American Quarterly Review. 

I am sure that the Members of Con- 
gress, many of whom helped to make the 
creation of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico possible, will be interested in read- 
ing what Governor Mufioz-Marin has to 
say in this very fine article: 

Parr I. PUERTO Rico AND THE UNTTED STATES, 
THER FUTURE TOGETHER 

Puerto Rico needs to be “placed” afresh 
in the United States mind—placed not just 
geographically, but economically, cultur- 
ally, and juridically, so that the deeper po- 
litical meaning of its relationships can be 
seen in new and correct perspective. Puerto 
Rican affairs have been moving full steam 
ahend. The island is no longer a liability 
but a credit. It also is beginning to loom a 
little larger than its mere geographical size 
would indicate because it is beginning to 
contribute to the outside world—especially 
to the United States—something that is val- 
uable and scarce today; understanding and 
goodwill. Because of all this Puerto Rico 
has become politically interesting in eyes 
that until recently passed it over as geo- 
graphically invisible. 

To bring the picture into focus, the fol- 
lowing facts must be established at the start: 
Puerto Rico is not asking for statehood. 
Puerto Rico is not demanding independence, 
Puerto Rico is dead set against colonialism. 
In other words, Puerto Rico is developing a 
new pattern of political freedom. 

The island is a political mutation—per- 
haps a cultural mutation too—unique in the 
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American system, whether by "America" 
one means the United States or the hemi- 
sphere. It is a Latin American country 
composed of good citizens of the United 
States. How good they are as citizens is 
shown by their record in Korea, where a 
large percentage of casualties were Puerto 
Ricans, and by the fact that most Puerto 
Rican soldiers are volunteers. It is shown 
by the quick and effective way in which the 
people and the Government of Puerto Rico 
came forward to refute Communist propa- 
ganda that depicts the United States as an 
“imperialist colonial power.“ It is shown 
by the fact that 81 percent of the voters of 
the island have declared that they do not 
ask independence. It is shown, finally, by 
the vigor with which both people and the 
government repudiate the handful of Na- 
tionalist fanatics that occasionally fire real 
bullets into the real world from the bas- 
tions of their utter fantasy. 

How Latin American a country it 18, is 
shown by its basic Spanish racial stock and 
creole population; its Spanish language and 
literature, its production of fine Spanish 
poetry, its rural folkways, its folk-wisdom 
and the fact that it is not for statehood— 
federated statehood, that is—by 84 percent 
of the vote. Its position as a cultural fron- 
tier makes it a community of obvious use to 
the cause of freedom: apart from doing its 
duty to itself, it can advance understanding 
throughout this part of the world. There is 
no place south of Florida and the Rio 
Grande where the American from Maine or 
California feels more at home. And Puerto 
Rico is chosen by many Latin Americans who 
are exiled from their own countries as a 
residence well suited to the spirit of a free 
man. A great republican poet of Spain, 
Pedro Salinas, who spent 2 years teaching 
at the University of Puerto Rico, wrote in 
his will (many years after leaving the island) 
that he wanted to be buried in Puerto Rico, 
Gabriela Mistral, the Chilean Nobel prize 
winner, has said that Puerto Rico Is the land 
where the stranger feels most at home. 

The people that have given to others this 
gift of themseives have had a tough time 
economically. They have been whiplashed 
by poverty, almost defeated by a sense of 
hopelessness; and now they are having what 
some observers consider an almost mirac- 
ulous awakening. 

Puerto Rico has always been very poor. 
As its population increased by leaps and 
bounds through the 19th and 20th centuries 
it became a place a little land, few natural 
resources, crowds of people. For a while the 
population growth was sustained by grad- 
ually bringing uncropped land into use. As 
the United States regime on the island got 
under way, the sugar industry expanded 
tremendously to supply the tarilf-protected 
market of the United States—a free market 
for Puerto Rico almost from the very begin- 
ning of the relationship. The increase in 
production brought by this and other—but 
very few other—developments did not do 
much more than increase the numbers of 
the poor, It added somewhat to the size of 
the middle class, however, and brought upon 
the scene the first few millionaires. Such 
improvement as thcre was in the standard of 
living of the general population resulted 
mainly from the greater attention paid to 
education and public health, 

Puerto Rico did have the great free market 
in the United States, and it did not have to 
pay Federal taxes. It could not hope to reach 
even the most modestly decent standard of 
living without drawing upon these two ad- 
vantages; yet until the 1040's neither Imag- 
ination nor energy was applied to using 
them—except for the benefit of sugar, But 
in the late thirties and early forties there 
was an awakening. A people that had been 
floundering in hopelessness began swim- 
ming towards the shore. Hope, indeed. be- 
came one of the natural resources of the 
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people, and dedication to the salvation of the 
country an attitude not too unusual. Voters 
stopped selling their yotes. Compliance with 
political pledges began to be something that 
could really be demanded of successful candi- 
dates for office. And there began to be a 
feeling that there was strength in the people 
that made hardship a training for abolishing 
hardship, rather than an illustration of the 
need to bow to ineluctable fate. The idea 
that something could be done by workers 
and businessmen and farmers and political 
leaders and teachers besides waving for help 
from a raft lost at sea began to catch on. 

At least one of the causes of this great 
release of democratic energy was the fact 
that the incubus of the uncertain political 
status of the Island was lifted off the public 
mind for the time being. For years the 
controversy over the contrasting objectives 
of independence and statehood had throttled 
economic and social thought—and political 
thinking also—for both the older and the 
newer generations, Both abstractions were 
inimical to the solution of Puerto Rico's 
many other problems, So the perennial 
issue presented to the people was tantamount 
to asking them the following obscure ques- 
tion: “What is your favorite way of prevent- 
ing the solution of the vital problems of 
Puerto Rico?” With independence the free 
market would disappear, With statehood 
the Federal tax collector would appear. But 
the premise was that aside from independ- 
ence or statehood there was only the indig- 
nity of colonialism. Would you choose to 
eat your bread in shame or proclaim your 
dignity in hunger? The burden that that 
choice, assumed to be inexorable, put upon 
the soul of a decent, kind, and proud people, 
cannot easily be exaggerated. 

The Popular Democratic Party, which came 
on the scene in 1938 with an economic and 
social program, realized that the vital day- 
to-day problems that Puerto Rico faced 
could not be tackled so long as this question 
of political status divided all economic and 
social groups. The new party therefore de- 
clared, early in the electoral campaign of 
1940, that it would not consider the ques- 
tion of political status an issue In the elec- 
tions. It would not Interpret votes cast in 
its favor as a mandate either for independ- 
ence or statehood, but would take votes cast 
for the party simply as support for its 
Epocific economic and social proposals. To 
the degree that the dllemna of independence 
versus statehood was obsolete, this was renl- 
istic; although in another sense it was arti- 
ficial, since the principles and relationships 
on which a people base their political free- 
dom are of real spiritual as well as economic 
importance to them, To make the dilemna 
entirely obsolete a new kind of political pat- 
tern, based on economic and cultural real- 
ities as well as on human dignity, had to be 
created. 

Many continued to argue that only by 
choosing one kind or the other of political 
status could the question be removed from 
political life. We of the Popular Democratic 
Party. agreed that a choice would have to be 
made, but it need not be limited to those two 
alternatives, Some of us had begun to see 
that neither independence nor statehood 
would he an adequate expression of the 
Puerto Rican people, so that although it was 
true that the best way of ending the contro- 
versy over status was by solving it, the famil- 
lar dichotomy offered no solution, eco- 
nomically or culturally. Economically, there 
would inevitably remain the question of 
payment of Federal taxes if statehood were 
chosen, and the question of the loss of the 
free market if Independence were chosen. 
Cultural problems were no less difficult in 
this narrow framework, because of the differ- 
ent heritage and traditions of the Puerto 
Rican people, easily assimilated when they 
got into the great melting pot, but not as a 
solid group in their densely populated home- 
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land.” And independence was contrary to a 
deep current of nonisolationist feeling— 
which is also a cultural fact—that runs 
through Puerto Rican history; Puerto Ricans 
are capable of believing in almost any kind 
of free political expression of the brotherhood 
of man. 

Thus the decision to detour around the 
roadblock of political status seems to have 
released the energies of the people—young 
and old—and to have turned them upon 
the achievement of the deep if less dramatic 
freedoms gained by self-reliance, education, 
security, economic fairness, administrative 
skill, productivity. Eventually, it brought 
forth the political inventiveness Justice 
Frankfurter had called for many years be- 
fore when he sald: “One of the great de- 
mands upon inventive statesmanship is to 
held evolve new kinds of relationship so as 
to combine the advantages of local self-gov- 
ernment with those of a confederated union. 
Luckily, our Constitution has left this field 
of invention open.” 

On the platform of “No political status 
now; let's get to work on everything else,” 
the popular Democratic Party won the elec- 
tions of 1940, the firet in which it had par- 
ticipated, by a very slight margin in a three- 
cornered contest. In 1944 it triumphed by 
a large margin in a two-sided contest. In 
1940 it had been supported by 38 percent 
of the voters; 64 percent supported it in 
1944. 

By then the economic program was well 
under way. There was, and still is, a big 
job to be done, but the modern instruments 
to do it with had been fairly well developed. 
An ambitious beginning had been made in 
industrialization, with five Government- 
owned factories, not because the Government 
wanted to go into the manufacturing busi- 
ness, but because private capital, with very 
few exceptions outside of sugar, did not 
seem to want to. Electric power had & 
model management organization and was in- 
creasing at a good rate. The landless jibaro 
(countryman) was receiving his parcel of 
ground and with it freedom from the servi- 
tude of a squatter on another's land, and 
from some small part of his great poverty- 
A flexible minimum-wage law had been put 
into operation. The 8-hour day was a real- 
ity. Water was about ready to be supplied 
to town and country on an islandwide basis, 
instead of by tiny local aqueducts. New 
agricultural patterns, on an experimental 
commercial scale, were planned. This be- 
gan to be successful only later, A low- 
cost housing program, largely on Federal- 
guaranteed credit, was trying to make dents 
in the slums. Health was improving, lfe 
expectancy increasing. Up to date planning, 
budgeting, accounting, and civil service pro- 
cedures had been established and were in 
continuous process of improvement. 

The result was that, though it had been 
realistic to keep the question of status dor- 
mant as a political issue in 1940, it was no 
longer realistic to avoid it by 1945. It was 
not possible to insist that a civilized people: 
with a western tradition and a well-defin 
cultural pattern within that tradition, 
should permanently ignore the question 
where they stood in the world, and on wh® 
moral basis; or that they could without det 
riment to their self-respect permanently ree" 
ognize the validity of laws unauthorized bY 
them, or the control by others of the policies 
that they might wish their government 
follow. Obviously, the people of Puerto Ric? 
ruled by executives—no matter how able 
some were appointed without reference to 
their will, by local laws subject to veto PY 
that executive, and by multiple laws of 
gress remote and not responsible to their 
democratic authority, could not consider- 
no matter how fair that Congress had pren 
tically always been—that the question “i 
status had been more than temporarily 18 
nored. 
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Tut what political status? A creative job. 
and a tough one, was ahead for Puerto Rico. 

A political form had to be developed to 
fit the economic facts, the cultural realities, 
the free and yet nonnationalistic ideals of 
the people. It also had to meet the legiti- 
mate economic and military interests of the 
United States, as well as the broader inter- 
ests implicit in the relationship. It had to 
demonstrate to the world the significance 
and sincerity of the attitude of the United 
States in its dealings with this under- 
developed, civilized, and fredom-loving com- 
munity of the Latin world in the American 
hemisphere. 

I have sought to make plain the truth 
that throughout its history, Puerto Rico has 
been neither separatist nor assimilist. It 
Was never so in Spanish times; and what it 
Was then it is now. It endeavors to keep 
its own personality, its collective sense of 
itself, and it retains its loyalty to a broader 
Political system, which is also, as I have in- 
dicated, a way of being loyal to a conception 
of the brotherhood of man. The position can 
perhaps be described as autonomist, as dis- 
tinguished from both separatist and federal- 
ist. 

Out of this tradition the commonwealth 
status evolved, the base and seed of it con- 
tained in Act 600 of the 1950 Congress, which 
fully recognized the principle of consent and 


approved that principle in a compact sub- 


ject to agreement by the people of Puerto 
Rico. This status was originally a Puerto 
Rican creation, then it became a joint enters 
prise undertaken by the Congress of the 
United States and the people of Puerto 
Rico—imperfect in detail, as any first at- 
tempt at an arrangement must be which 
Tequires the agreement of a busy Con- 
gress and a remote electorate—but sound 
in principle, full of the sap of growth, des- 
tined to bring still a greater credit both to 
the big country and the small island. 

The most significant aspect of the new 
status lies in the recognition that the ar- 
Tangement is indeed founded on the prin- 
tiple of consent, expressed by a compact in 
the form of an act of Congress subject to 
the approval of the people of Puerto Rico 
at the polls. Another basic characteristic is 
the concept of association as distinguished 
from the historical idea of union, so far as 
States are concerned, and of possession, 80 
far as unincorporated Territories are con- 
cerned, It embodies association with the 
United States, not union among the States. 
These are the characteristics that clear the 
Status of the former colonial character of 


“territory” or “possession.” 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER 


OFr OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include the fol- 

radio address delivered by me on 
radio station WSRS: 

To answer some good friends who have 
&sked me to comment on the offensive state- 
Ment that has been made while I was in 
Ww n, which is “Crosser refuses to 
State his views regarding the St. Lawrence 
Proposition and secretly opposes it," my an- 
awer is that the statement has no basis in 

th. The person who originated the mis- 
Tepresentation is guilty of deliberately say- 
what he knows is not true, 
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Every student of public affairs knows, of 
course, that there are persons who will 
promise to vote either yes or no in regard to 
any and all bills, if they believe that it will 
help them to secure what they want, re- 
gardless of injustice to others. 

No honest representative, however, who 
endeavors to conduct himself according to 
proper standards of statesmanship, would 
promise to vote either yes or no on a bill, 
before it is in its final form and no longer 
subject to amendment. Sometimes a bill 
is so changed by amendments that the au- 
thor of the bill, himself, is compelled to 
vote against the bill bearing his name and 
the number. 

The fact is that I have during many years 
most earnestly insisted that in order to de- 
velop and promote the commerce of our 
country, we should have the most complete 
and efficient system of transportation fa- 
cilities, including all modes of transporta- 
tion. 

What is known as the present Interstate 
Commerce Act was the work of the Inter- 
státe and Foreign Commerce Committee, of 
which I have long been a member, and of 
which I was chairman during the last 4 
years of the Democratic administration. 
That committee spent many months listen- 
ing to the statements by experts representing 
all modes of transportation. 

The act consists of 6544 pages of printed 
matter. From section 1 of the act, contain- 
ing the statement of purpose, I quote the 
following important language, to wit: “all to 
the end of developing, coordinating, and pre- 
serving a national transportation system by 
water, highway, and rail, as well as other 
means, adequate to meet the needs of the 
commerce of the United States, of the postal 
service, and of the national defense.” 

That declaration of policy has been highly 
praised by experts of all the different modes 
of transportation. I am pleased to say that 
I had an active and important part in the 
enactment of that legislation. In my dis- 
cussions in the House of Representatives, I 
have often explained that transportation is 
the circulatory system of commerce, 

It is, of course, always proper for a Mem- 
ber of Congress to state his views as to a 
principle. As already shown, I have always 
not only advocated, but as a committeeman 
I have worked for, the most complete and 
adequate system of transportation, and that 
means all modes of transportation, includ- 
ing transportation by water, highway, rall, 
and air, 

Any transportation route and way by 
water, either along the St. Lawrence or any 
other outlet to the ocean, that is just to 
the American people, and in accordance with 
existing treaty arrangements between Can- 
ada and the United States, will receive my 
support, 


The Change in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Saturday, June 26, Vice President 
RicRARDY M. Nrxon addressed over 3,000 
Wisconsin Republicans at a fund-raising 
dinner at Milwaukee. The speech also 
reached a large television and radio au- 
dience. It was obvious that those who 
attended were very favorably impressed, 
and I personally heard many favorable 
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comments from those who saw and heard 
in absentia. 

Some excerpts from the Vice Presi- 
dent's talk have been quoted by political 
columnists and noisemakers as the basis 
for cluck-clucking complaint. I have 
asked permission to insert the address 
in full, Mr. Speaker, because I believe it 
was a masterful, affirmative presenta- 
tion. If some people smart under the 
few words of criticism contained therein, 
it may well be because the criticism is so 
well deserved. 

The address follows: 


I wish to congratulate the Republican or- 
ganization of Wisconsin for the magnificent 
success of this dinner. Considering the pop- 
ulation of the area from which your attend- 
ance comes, this is the biggest and most suc- 
cessful fund-raising dinner ever held by any 
party, any place, any time, in the United 
States. You have furnished the most dra- 
matic proof possible that Wisconsin Repub- 
licans will be united, strong, and victorious 
this November. 

That brings me to my subject for this eve- 
ning. How can the Republicans win the 
Congress this November? To me, the answer 
is simple. We will win In 1954 if the people 
who voted Republican in 1952 believe that 
they are getting what they voted for. 

What did they vote for? A number of 
things: They were fed up with the leader- 
ship of the previous administration; Presi- 
dent Eisenhower symbolized new leadership; 
all summed up what they wanted and what 
they voted for was a change. 

5 Did the people get the change they voted 
‘or? 

I am sure that many of you have heard 
people grumble, including, surprisingly 
enough, some Republicans, There has been 
nochange. We might as well have the Dem- 
ocrats back as the present administration.” 
Therefore, I would like to talk tonight about 
the great changes for the good of America 
which have been made by your Republican 
administration in Washington. 

Let us consider first what, in my opinion, 
was one of the major issues on which people 
indicated they wanted a change—American 
foreign policy. 

To those who say there has been no 
change, let's look at the record. 

What was wrong with the policy of the 
previous administration? 

It was a policy characterized by weakness 
and surrender of principle at the conference 
table. 

It failed to recognize that the danger from 
Communist aggression in Asia was just as 
great as in Europe. 1 

It failed to recognize that Moscow-inspired 
and controlled revolutions, like those in 
China and in Indochina, constituted Com- 
munist aggression of the most dangerous 


What were the results of this policy? Here 
is what we found when we came into power 
in January of 1953: 

In spite of the fact that we were spend- 
ing record amounts on military preparedness 
and foreign aid, we found that in our efforts 
to be strong everywhere, we weren't strong 
enough anywhere. 

The free world had lost 600 million people 
to the Communists in 7 years without the 
Russians losing a single soldier in combat. 

We were engaged in a war in Korea which 
had cost us almost 150,000 casualties and 
there was no end in sight. 

The war in Indochina had been going on 
for 6 years with no plans to bring it to an 
end. 

To sum it up bluntly, the Acheson policy 
was directly responsible for the loss of China, 
And if China had not been lost there would 
have been no war in Korea and there would 
be no crisis in Indochina today. 
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The question then is: “Should those re- 
sponsible for getting us into our present 
troubles be trusted to get us out of them?” 
The answer in November 1952, was an em- 
phatic no.“ I believe it will be no“ again 
this November. 

Let us look at the changes which have been 
made. The Eisenhower-Dulies policy is 
based soundly on these fundamental prin- 
ciples: 

Communism is a world threat and it is just 
as important to stop it In Asia, South Ameri- 
ca, and the United States as in Europe. 

Communist directed and controlled revo- 
lutions constitute imperialist aggression and 
a threat to the whole free world. Such ag- 
gression when it occurs should be met by 
united action where possible; it can be pre- 
vented only by associating ourselves with the 
aspirations of people for independence, equal- 
ity, peace, and economic progress. 

A policy of weakness leads to war. The 
only language the Communists understand 
is a policy of strength and firmness. To car- 
ry out this policy we adopted a new military 
program which provides that when overt ag- 
gression occurs we will place our primary 
reliance on our massive mobile retaliatory 
power to be used at our discretion against 
the major source of the aggression when- 
ever or wherever it occurs. 

These are the basic policies, 
been the results? 

The United States has a better defense for 
less money. 

Foreign ald has been cut by $2,500,000,000 
in 2 years. The Korean war has been 
brought to an end. The chance for overt 
aggression across a border, as in Korea, has 
been reduced to a minimum because of the 
Communist fear of direct retaliation. 

We are building alliances in Asia, in South 
America, in the Near East, and in the Pacific 
to supplement those we have in Europe. 

As Secretary Dulles has said: “We do not 
look upon the conference table as a place 
where we surrender our principles, but, 
rather, as a place for making our principles 

vatt, 

We saw this policy In action when Secre- 
tary Dulles and Under Secretary Bedell Smith 
came back from Geneva without giving to 
the Communists at the conference table 
what our fighting men had denied them on 
the battlefields of Korea. 2 

By their leadership, President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles are making it clear to 
the world that the Communists, and the 
Communists alone, are blocking the road to 
peace. At Berlin, at Geneva, at Caracas, in 
the United Nations, the responsibility for 
aggression has been placed squarely where it 
belongs—on the men in Moscow and Peking. 

I would not have you believe that the prob- 
lems we face in the field of foreign policy are 
all solved. We are confronted by the most 
ruthless, deadly enemy ever to threaten the 
free world. 

But of these things we can be sure: 

The policy of the past, of weakness, retreat, 
and compromise, if continued, would have 
inevitably led America down the road to war 
or surrender, or both, 

Our policy of strength and firmness is the 
only one which can lead to the great objec- 
tive of this administration and of the Amer- 
ican people—peace without surrender. 

To carry out that policy I believe that in 
President Elsenhower and Secretary Dulles 
the United States and the free world have 
the two men best qualified by experience and 
temperament to lead us to victory without a 
war, 


What have 


On the basis of the record there is no 
question but that we can go to the people 
in November and show them clearly that 
there has been a change in our leadership 
and our policy in the field of foreign rela- 
tions, a change which the great majority of 
our people, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
will agree is in the best interests of Amer- 
ica’s security. 
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Let us now turn to domestic policy. Why 
did the people want a change in this field? 

Here is what we found when we came to 
power in January 1953: 

For 20 years the people of the United States 
had not had prosperity and peace at the same 
time. 

Taxes were at an alltime high. 

Inflation was unchecked, and the value of 
the dollar was going down every day. 

Controls still shackled the economy and 
instead of moving to get rid of them the 
previous administration was advocating even 
more. For example, in his last state of the 
Union message, President Truman asked the 
Congress to provide for the continuation and 
expansion of controls on the economy; a 
compulsory health insurance program to so- 
clalize the medical profession; the Brannan 
farm program aimed at controlling the farm- 
er and socializing agriculture; increased Fed- 
eral domination and control of power and 
irrigation projects. 

To top it all, we inherited a Federal spend- 
ing program which, if continued as recom- 
mended by the Truman administration, 
would have added $40 billion to the national 
debt in the 4 years of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. This in turn would have meant 
higher taxes, higher prices, and more con- 
trols for all Americans. 

This is what we inherited. Now what are 
the changes? 

Most important, there has been a basic 
change in philosophy. When this adminis- 
tration came to power we had to make a 
critical policy decision. How can we have 
prosperity in peacetime in the United States? 

The jobs and goods which create prosperity 
can come from 1 of 2 sources—from Govern- 
ment action or from private enterprise. 
When they come primarily from Government 
action we have a Socialist economy. When 
they come primarily from private enterprise 
we have an American economy. This ad- 
ministration has unequivocally chosen the 
American way. 

In carrying out that philosophy, this is 
what we have done in just 1% years: Con- 
trols have been removed from the economy; 
$13 billion has been cut from the Truman 
budget; Inflation has been stopped; taxes will 
be reduced by $7.2 billion, the largest dollar 
tax reduction in America's history. 

The purpose of these actions is to create 
a sound base for a dynamic economy of 
plenty in the American tradition rather than 
a static economy of scarcity in the Socialist 
tradition, 

We recognize the necessity and propriety 
of Government action in some fields but we 
contend that what the Government does 
should supplement rather than supplant 
what individuals can do better for them- 
Selves, 

In accordance with this 
Elsenhower program includes: 

A billion-dollar highway program. 

A housing program encouraging maximum 
private construction and ownership at the 
lowest possible cost and relying on public 
housing only where necessary. 

Power irrigation and public-works projects 
like the St. Lawrence seaway which will in- 
crease the national wealth but with this 
basic difference from the projects sponsored 
by the previous administration—Federal 
help should be provided where necessary to 
construct such projects but once constructed 
there should be a maximum of State and 
local, rather than Federal, control. 

A farm program based on these sound 
principles: We can't have national prosper- 
ity without farm prosperity. A program 
that piles up surpluses and depresses the 
market is not good for the farmer nor good 
for the country. Any sound farm program 
must emphasize primarily not partial paper 
parity but 100-percent parity in the market 
piace. We believe that we can accomplish 
this objective by our program which is de- 
signed to reduce surpluses, reduce controls 


principle, the 
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on the farmer and develop new markets for 
the farm products. There are those who 
may say, “Put this new farm program off. 
It's too controversial and bad politics in an 
election year.” But for the administration 
or the Congress to support continuance of 
a program which will pile up surpluses and 
result inevitably in the destruction of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of food would be the 
height of irresponsibility. 

I am confident that the great majority of 
the American people will agree with the 
President when in supporting his farm pro- 
gram he said, “What is good for America 
is good politically.” 

Finally, we recognize Government respon- 
sibility to help the individual meet the prob- 
lems of adversity. That is why our program 
includes raising social-security benefits and 
extending coverage to 10 million people not 
now covered; extending unemployment in- 
surance to 6 million people not now covered; 
a health-reinsurance program based on the 
voluntary rather than the compulsory prin- 
ciple and providing in effect that everyone 
who wants health insurance should be able 
to get it, everyone who needs it should be 
encouraged to get it, no 958 should be forced 
to take it against his will, 

I have outlined some of the basic features 
of our domestic program, I think you will 
agree that not only have changes been made 
but that the new program is based on the 
sound principles of the Republican Party. 

I realize that there are some who may 
not like one feature or another of this 
program. I have heard some of the critics 
complain, for example, that the Eisenhower 
domestic program is too liberal, But let us 
consider the alternatives. 

The choice is not between this program 
and something more conservative. The 
choice is between this program and some- 
thing far more radical. 

If the Republicans lose the Congress in 
1954 and the Presidency in 1956, who takes 
over? The ADA left-wingers who will con- 
trol the Democratic Convention in 1956. 

The victory of James Roosevelt and Robert 
Condon in the California primary symbolizes 
the alternative—a Democratic Party which is 
the helpless captive of two types of men— 
one without principle, the other fanatically 
dedicated, but both welded together by a 
common determination to socialize basic 
American Institutions. 

In my recent trip around the world, I 
visited several countries where the Socialist 
system has been given a trial. I can assure 
you that the productive, free economy of the 
United States is the hope and envy of the 
world, 

This is no time to lose faith in the Ameri- 
can system. The Republican Party has al- 
ways championed that system. This ad- 
ministration believes in it, Our program 15 
designed to give it a chance to work, I am 
confident that the people want us to do 
Just that. 

What other changes did the people vote for 
in 1952? 

I believe that if there is one thing certain 
about the election of 1052, it is that it consti- 
tuted a vote of no confidence in the previous 
administration’s will or ability to deal ef- 
fectively with Communist infiltration in 
the United States. Why was this the case? 

The previous administration failed to rec- 
ognize the seriousness of the Communist 
danger. 

When cases Involving Communist infiltrs 
tion in the Government were brought to 
their attention their tendency too often w85 
to cover up rather than to clean up because 
of their fear of political consequences. 

They failed to heed the warnings of J. 
Edgar Hoover and the FBI. Had they done 
so, the Communist conspiracy would neve 
have been able to have done the damage that 
it did to the United States. 

The Hiss and Harry Dexter White cases 
were direct results of these failings. 
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What changes haye occurred under the 
new administration? 

If there is anyone in the United States 
who because of recent controversies on this 
issue has an honest doubt as to whether this 
administration ls handling the problem more 
effectively than its predecessor, I say let's 
look at the record of accomplishment since 
January 1953; 41 Communist Party leaders 
convicted of conspiracy to overthrow the 
Government. 20 additional Communist lead- 
ers indicted, 7 newly arrested, 62 new organi- 
zations added to the Justice Department list 
of subversive groups, 2 convicted for espi- 
onage, 16 convicted for making false state- 
ments to the Government, 3 convicted for 
perjury, 93 subversive aliens deported, 128 
subversive aliens excluded from the United 
States, 349 new deportation proceedings and 
warrants for arrest issued against subversive 
aliens, 25 denaturalization proceedings 
against naturalized citizens as subversives, 
over 2,400 security risks removed from Fed- 
eral employment and more in this category 
being removed every day. 

To the millions of Americans who recog- 
nize the internal Communist danger and 
want something done about it, I say that 
the Republican Party can be justly proud 
of the record of this administration.in at- 
tacking and destroying the Communist con- 
spiracy in the United States. 

And with the passage of the President's 
legislative proposals dealing with subversive 
activities, our law enforcement officials will 
be given new legal weapons with which they 
can deal a blow to the Communist con- 
spiracy in the United States from which it 
will never recover, 

Why have we succeeded in dealing with 
this problem where our predecessors failed? 

Because we recognize the danger, 

Because we have nothing to cover up and 
nothing to hide. 

Because this administration cooperates 
with J. Edgar Hoover and the FBI 100 per- 
cent, 

The difference in attitude between this 
administration and its predecessor in dealing 
With the Communist conspiracy is strikingly 
illustrated by an event which occurred this 
week. On September 13, 1950, the Truman 
administration asked the Congress not to 
pass legislation which would deny a Federal 
pension to Alger Hiss. On Thursday Presi- 
dent Eisenhower threw the great weight of 
his influence and that of his administration 
behind legisiation which would deny a pen- 
sion to Hiss or to anyone in the future 
who is convicted of such a crime, 

The people of the United States can be 
Completely confident that this administra- 
tion has the will and the ability to protect 
American security without compromising 
American principles. 

There is one other basic change which has 
Occurred which I should like to mention. It 
is a very important one but it is one which 
we too often take for granted. 

There is a new climate in Washington— 
and I don't mean the Washington weather, 
it's as bad as it ever was—I mean a new 
moral climate. 

Two years ago you couldn't pick up the 
Paper without reading about another Wash- 
ington scandal. Compare the previous ad- 
Ministration, in which toleration and cover 
Up of corruption in high places and low was 
the rule rather than the exception, with 
this administration which from top to bot- 
tom is carrying out the President’s directive 
that dishonesty, disloyalty, and inefficiency 
will be rooted out wherever it is found. 

Every American can with pride hold up 
the President of the United States to his 
children as a man who has faith in God, 
faith in America and who has brought dig- 
nity and respect to the highest office in the 


In November 1952 the American people 
Voted overwhelmingly for a change in na- 
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tional leadership. The record is clear that 
not only has there been a change but that 
the change Is one which is in the best in- 
terests of the great majority of our people. 

And now I would like to talk frankly and 
bluntly for a moment to those of you who 
have worked so long and so hard for the 
Republican cause. 

I believe that every Republican can be 
proud of the honest, efficient, and loyal lead- 
ership the Republican administration, under 
President Eisenhower, is giving the country 
today. I believe his leadership and his pro- 
gram deserves our unqualified and dedicated 
support, 

I know we have our differences. In a two- 
party, as distinguished from a multiparty 
system, there must be room for differences 
of opinion among members of the same 
party. I would not attempt to minimize 
those differences in our own party or in the 
other party for that matter, 

But if the Republican Party is to stay in 
power the voters must be convinced that it 
is capable of leading. A party which is torn 
by dissension and strife inevitably loses the 
confidence of the people. If the Republican 
Party is to continue to be a great party, its 
members must be united on fundamental 
principles which transcend the differences 
we have. Fortunately, our party’s philosophy 
is based on such principles. 

All of us should emphasize less—the dif- 
ferences we have among ourselves, and 
more—the fundamental, basic differences be- 
tween the philosophy and performance of 
our Republican administration and that of 
its predecessor or its potential successor. 

Our party’s future and our country's future 
are at stake. If we believe in the principles 
of our party let us join together in giving our 
Republican President what he deserves and 
what the Nation needs; a Republican Con- 
gress which will support his program. 


The Tycoon Who Looks Like a Cardinal 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article, The Tycoon Who Looks Like 
a Cardinal, by Mr. G. Ward Price, pub- 
lished in the London Daily Mail of June 
15, 1954, as one of a series, They Are Your 
Brothers, the Men of Empire. 


In his article Mr. Price describes the 
role of Mr. Cyrus S. Eaton, of Cleveland, 
in the development of Canada. Mr. 
Eaton is a leading citizen of Ohio, and I 
take pride in this recognition given him 
in a prominent British newspaper. 

The article follows: 

Tue Trcoon Wo Looks LIKE A CARDINAL 

(By G. Ward Price) 

With a population less than one-third of 
that of the United Kingdom and less than 
a tenth of that of the United States, the 
people of Canada are tackling the problem 
of developing their national assets on the 
grand scale. If they fail they keep a stiff 
upper lip—but when they succeed their ef- 
forts are richly rewarded. 

Her capitalists, scientists, and engineers 
plan and operate tn a big way. The risking 
of great financial stakes and the painstaking 
exploration of vast territories are the cus- 
tom of the country. 
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TEAM SPIRTT 

One of the first things I, as a visiter, no- 
ticed was the team spirit that pervades these 
great Canadian enterprises, When the mil- 
lionaire financing a venture arrives in his 
private airplane to inspect the work he calls 
the foreman by his first name and is ad- 
dressed by him in the same way without 
either party finding such familiarity unusual, 

Typical of the rich men who are extracting 
the hidden wealth of Canada is Mr. Cyrus S. 
Eaton, who is becoming the greatest iron- 
master of North America. 

“Despite the growing use of plastics and 
light metals.“ he told me, “iron is the key to 
the future of Canada.” He added that the 
Dominion will soon produce £150 million 
worth a year. 

FIRST LUCK 
8. Eaton was born 70 years ago in the 
Canadian village of Pugwash, Nova Scotia, 
where his father was a farmer and also kept 
the village store, 

Young Cyrus was brought up to be a 
Baptist minister. One of his uncles already 
held such a position, and numbered among 
his congregation the richest man in the 
world—John D. Rockefeller. 

The first stroke of luck in the young theo- 
logical student's life was to meet this multi- 
millionaire, who took a fancy to him and 
offered him a post in one of the many com- 
panies he controlled. Ten years after enter- 
ing the oi] emperor's employ Eaton, when 
only 27, was worth close on £1 million, 

Since then, as banker, tire manufacturer, 
controller of public utilities and mine owner, 
he has become one of the financial Titans 
whose wealth is lavishly employed in the de- 
velopment of his native land of Canada. 

His latest undertaking is to extract what 
is ultimately expected to prove 1 billion tons 
of ore—60 percent of it lron—which lay un- 
der a lake known as Steep Rock, 15 miles 
long, 4 miles broad, and 50 feet deep. 

A characteristic consequence of this suc- 
cessful enterprise has been to expand the 
population of the nearest village of Atikokan, 
Ontario, from 300 to 20,000. 

LAKE RUNS OUT 

The prospecting of Steep Rock cost £7 mil- 
lion, When the presence of the deposits was 
confirmed Eaton started driving a 2,000-foot 
tunnel upward through the solid rock under 
the lake. When the shaft was under the 
middle of the lake it was blown up, and the 
water ran out, leaving the orefield to be 
mined. 

Cyrus Stephen Eaton himself looks more 
like a cardinal than what Canadians call a 
“tycoon.” He is an exceptionally handsome 
man, with snow white hair, blue eyes, clean- 
shaven face, and the figure of an athlete. 
He neither smokes nor drinks. 

It is perhaps surprising on that side of the 
Atlantic that his favorite pastime should be 
riding to hounds. He gave me a well-in- 
formed explanation of the difference between 
the American-bred Virginian foxhound and 
the British type he imports from the Shires, 
He breeds shorthorns on two large country 
estates. 

It was a typically bitter day of the Ca- 
nadian winter when I had lunch with Mr. 
Eaton. 

“I never go south to Florida, like so many 
people do in the winter,” he said, It's too 
enervating. I take my winter holiday on the 
slopes near the St. Lawrence, teaching my 
10 grandchildren to ski.” He has 2 sons and 
5 daughters. 

UNUSUAL OFFICE 

One of the impressive elements in Mr. 
Eaton's surroundings is the magnificence 
of his office, which fill the top floors of a 
skyscraper. They are paneled in English 
oak, and the lounge, where visitors are re- 
ceived, is a reproduction of an Elizabethan 
manor hall, with minstrels’ gallery complete, 
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It was built in England, taken to pleces, and 
shipped across the Atlantic. 

Eaton intends to have under his control 
two sources of fron ore. One of them, at 
Steep Rock, will ship its output to the 
United States. The other field is on the 
shore of Ungava Bay in northern Quebec 
Province. “You can walk for 110 miles on 
surface iron ore there,” Mr. Eaton told me. 
There is abundant electric power obtainable 
from the rivers that flow into the channel 
leading into Hudson Bay. The advantage 
of the Ungava Bay location consists of a 
deep-sea harbor with a natural frontage 
that remains open half the year. 

In competition with the Ungava enter- 
prise is a new company formed to work 
an iron-ore concession in northern Quebec. 

TOO MUCH CAUTION 

These are mighty enterprises, made pos- 
sible only by the bold use of capital. Mr. 
Eaton, himself ready to make great bids for 
fortune’s favors, does not think highly of 
the spirit shown by others. 

“Canada is held back by extreme caution,” 
he says. “She should embark on a bold 
course of expansion. She needs more high- 
ways and electric power. Her resources, hu- 
man and natural, are an ideal combination 
for an unprecedented era of prosperity.” 

Besides finance, the development of a huge 
country like Canada calls for a steady sup- 
ply of robust and intelligent labor. 

“There is never any difficulty in getting 

labor for the North.“ I was told by Mr. C. D. 
Howe, the Deputy Premier, to whom much 
credit is given by his fellow Canadians for 
the eagerness with which he promotes pub- 
lic works. 
Immigration seems to be the only rapid 
form of economic aid for Canada. The Do- 
minion receives about 170,000 new settlers a 
year, most of them coming from Germany, 
Holland, and Italy, 


Benefits of the Free-Enterprise System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, patriotic 
Americans such as Charles P. McCor- 
mick, of Baltimore, have represented 
this Nation in the past at the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference. Currently our 
official delegation includes Mr. William 
L. McGrath, a leading industrialist of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the most timely address ex- 
pounding the benefits of the free-enter- 
prise system and the opportunities of 
individual initiative in this country. 
This outline of the American way of life 
was delivered by Mr. McGrath at the 
plenary session of the International 
Tanor Conference at Geneva, Switzer- 

I was much impressed by the emphasis 
which the Director General, in his report, 
placed upon technical assistance. As you 
know, the United States employers have 
from the beginning supported this phase of 
the of the ILO—and it is in this 
field that we can perhaps be of the greatest 
help toward the primary objective of the 
ILO; namely, raising the standard of living 
the world over. 
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We in the United States are very much 
aware of the fact that our culture has been 
transplanted from the many different coun- 
tries in which the forebears of our popula- 
tion originated, In literature, art, music, 
religion and philosophy, we are, to a Jarge 
extent, merely the inheritors of the ideas 
and traditions of our ancestors, who came 
from the four corners of the world to popu- 
late the United States. 

But meanwhile, we in our country have 
built up a civilization, a culture of our own, 
you might say, which has largely grown out 
of the benefits of technological develop- 
ment—a culture which has to do with 
mechanization, quantity production, devel- 
opment of mass markets, all of which has 
resulted in making available comforts and 
conveniences to larger and ever larger num- 
bers of our people. 

While you might consider this development 
to be essentially materialistic, I say to you 
that it has improved the well-being of our 
people in countless nonmaterialistic respects. 
Our people as a consequence of their higher 
and higher standard of living, have more and 
more time and facilities available to them to 
engage in educational, recreational, and cul- 
tural pursuits, which in turn contribute to 
greater and greater improvement in their 
physical and, more importantly, their spirit- 
ual well-being. ‘ 

I think, therefore, that we might define 
the objective of technological development 
as that of assuring better things to more 
people at lower cost. And this brings me 
back to the subject of the contribution which 
I think the United States, on the basis of its 
experience, may make on behalf of that 
objective. 

I want to explain to you today what we in 
the United States call the technique of 
“creating consumer demand”—or, to use 
simpler words, getting more people to want 
to buy the things we make. 

Orders for the things we make mean pro- 
duction, payrolls, and a higher standard of 
living. 

How do you get more orders? 

There are, in the main, two groups of 
products. 

The first group consists of the things that 
people must have in order to live. Among 
there are food, clothing, and shelter. 

The second group consists of the things 
that people want, over and above the neces- 
sities of existence. 

In the United States the major share of 
our business and our employment is occu- 
pled with making things that people want, 
rather than what they actually have to have. 
We have learned that there is no Umit to 
human desires, and that upon them can be 
built a limitless volume of production, jobs, 
and payrolls. 

This did not happen overnight. Orig- 
inally the United States was an under- 
developed country. Less than 100 years ago 
a large share of our people still lived in 
one-room log cabins. What took place in 
our country since then can take place now 
in nations whose economy is today in transi- 
tion from subsistence farming to industrial 
production. 

What happened was, as we filled our basic 
needs and began to make the things that 
people wanted above their needs, that we 
began to realize the bencfits of operating 
under the free competitive system. 

Under this system, the company that gave 
the best values to the public kept its busi- 
ness, the company that failed to give good 
values lost its business. In our country 
there are no artificial restrictions which pro- 
tect the high-cost producer. To survive he 
must lower his cost and improve his product; 
or if his product becomes obsolete, he must 
find a new one. Progress in business is a 
result of giving more people more and bet- 
ter things in return for what they are paid 
Tor a day's work. 
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Competing companies strive to get busi- 
ness away from each other by offering a 
better product at a lower price. But price 
was only part of the story. How about pur- 
chasing power? We began to realize that to 
gain broader markets it was not enough just 
to offer better values. We would also have 
to pay higher wages so that our people could 
afford to buy the things they helped to make. 

Thus, it is inherent in our system, under 
which freedom of competition makes mo- 
nopolies well-nigh impossible, that greater 
productivity in selling things must go hand 
in hand with greater productivity in making 
things, and that, as ownership shares the 
fruits of higher productivity among its cus- 
tomers and its employces (as well as itself). 
the purchasing power of all three economic 
groups is Improved and the standard of liv- 
ing of the total population rises in the 
process, 

In the old days a manufacturer, making 
a certain product, built it the way he thought 
it ought to be built, found out what it cost 
to make it, added enough to his cost to rep- 
resent a substantial profit, and thereby ar- 
rived at the price, and then set out to sell 
it. He sold whatever number would sell at 
that price. 

But how about the customers? How many 
were willing and able to buy at that price? 
And was it the kind of product they wanted? 

Under the spur of competition, manufac- 
turers in the United States awakened to the 
fact that it is the customer, not the manu- 
facturer, who determines the market, and 
that the place to start is with the customer. 

Let's assume, for example, that a company 
is going to bring out a new model of a motor- 
ized bicycle. 

As its first step, the company makes a sur- 
vey to determine What sort of a motorized 
bicycle people prefer, and how much are they 
willing to pay for it. 

Out of this will be developed an estimate 
that if the company will make a motorized 
bicycle of a certain general design, to sell 
within a certain price range, the annual sales 
volume will probably reach a certain figure- 
But just what is the right design and the 
right pirce? 

Here is where the arithmetic of volume 
comes into the picture. Should the com- 
pany figure on a large profit margin per sale, 
thereby raising the price and reducing sales 
volume? Or should it figure on a low profit 
margin, thereby reducing the price and in- 
creasing the sales volume? 

What we have learned in the United States 
is that highly satisfactory profits can be 
earned on low profit You don’t 
make money, in a competitive economy, by 
keeping the price up and making a big mar- 
gin of profit per unit of sale. You make 
more money by cutting your price to where 
you have a small margin of profit, but in- 
creasing your volume of sales. In short, the 
better you do for the customer, the better 
you do for yourself, 

I would like to back up that statement by 
Just a few figures. In my own compan: 
make home heating furnaces and home cool- 
ing equipment—our margin of net profit 
last year, was less than 3 cents on each 
dollar of sales. The average annual 
profit earned by industries in the United 
States over the last 10 years is less than $ 
cents per dollar of sales. 


Now let's go back to that motorized bicycle 
company. 

As a result of their market survey, tbey 
determine the price at which they are golng 
to sell their product, and design a product 
on which they can make a modest proat 
margin at that price, provided they sen 2 
large enough volume. Volume is impera- 
tive because costs are based upon quantity 
Production, 

How big a volume must they sell, in a year. 
to make what they consider a fair profit? 
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Let's say the answer is 100,000 units. This 
figure then becomes their sales quota for 
the year. They must sell 100,000 units. How 
Go they go about it? 

They do it by advertising, by merchandis- 
ing, by selling. 

The job is that of making people want 
that motorized bicycle. The company has 
gotten the price down to where people are 
able to buy. 

This is what I mean by creating a market 
out of human desires—a market that means 
jobs and payrolls. 

Every day somebody invents something 
new or better, that people want. Can it be 
sold? The answer is probably “Yes,” if you 
can get the price down. Well, you can get 
the price down if you can create enough de- 
mand so that you can use the techniques of 
Volume production. 

Take television as an example. When tele- 
vision first came out in the United States a 
fet cost over $300. But merchandising and 
advertising went to work on the public im- 
agination until hundreds of thousands of 
people wanted television. That made pos- 
sible mass production on a competitive basis. 
The result is that today you can get a better 
television set for about $175. When televi- 
sion sets cost $300 or more they made only a 
&mall number per year and the industry em- 
ployed a mere handful of people. Today the 
industry manufactures about 3 million sets 
& year and employs nearly 400,000 people. 

That is an illustration of how persuading 
People to want something—something, mind 
you, that they didn’t really have to have— 
has added to productivity and employment 
as well as the standard of living. 

You may say that the United States has 
television because it is richer. I say that the 
United States is richer because it developed 
and sold television. It created a great in- 
dustry out of an invention and human 
desires, 

No the rest of the world is as prolific as 

the United States in inventions—in fact, 
Europe is ahead of the United States in many 
scientific discoveries. And people the world 
Over have human desires. 

Can this principle of creating production 
and payrolls out of human desires be applied 
all over the world? I think it can by adapt- 
ing to your circumstances the techniques 
which we have proved by experience in the 
United States. 

I am glad to report that a start has been 
made in this direction. 

Under the auspices of the United States 
Foreign Operations Administration, the 
Council for International Progress in Man- 
agement is recruiting teams of marketing 
executtves— men who have gained such ex- 
perience in their own businesses—to discuss 
the techniques of creating consumer demand 
With businessmen in other countries. 

Several of these teams have already par- 
ticipated in seminars on this subject in vari- 
Ous European countries at the invitation and 
Tequest of local long-established business 
Organizations. It is significant that these 
Marketing teams returned with the convic- 
tion that Europe has, within the borders of 
its various countries, markets whose poten- 
tials have barely been tapped. 

Nearly 100 management men from the 
United States bave participated in the pro- 
Sram of the Council for International Prog- 
ress in Management, through more than 20 
teams in 9 countries. One interesting com- 
ment has been that, to repay its debt to 
Europe for the industrial revolution, the 
United States is now giving Europe the bene- 
Ut of its discoveries in terms of today's 
Marketing revolution. 

You may say, “This idea of creating mar- 
kets is all very well for the United States, 
but it couldn't be done in my country.“ 

While I appreciate that there may be 
Countiess obstacles of tradition and attitude 
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to be surmounted, my belief is that a sincere 
reappraisal of your price, your wage, and 
your profit relationships, and a determined 
willingness to bring them into more egui- 
table alinement for the general good, will 
generate results that will amaze you. May 
I respectfully call your attention to the 
fact that, in the United States, the workers 
in industry constitute the biggest market for 
its products. 

Once you can establish a market by mak- 
ing people want something you can furnish 
at a price they can pay, you have greater 
productivity, higher payrolls, and a rising 
standard of living. 

This method requires, however, three con- 
ditions for its successful operation: 

Pirst. A competitive economy. 

Second. A sincere belief in the desirability 
of giving the consumer the most you can 
for his money. 

Third. A conviction that employees are 
your best customers. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I would like to 
state again, as I have in past years before 
this conference, that I think we can accom- 
plish far more by the interchange of ideas 
than we can by the passing of conventions. 
Progress in the standard of living arises pri- 
marily from better employer-employee rela- 
tions, better production methods, better 
marketing methods, better utilization of new 
techniques, and above all, a fuller develop- 
ment of human understanding. None of 
these objectives can be achieved by legisla- 
tion. Only when freemen of labor and 
management aggressively support the prin- 
ciples of a free economy can we move for- 
ward to a bright future for everyone. 

It is my hope that all of us working to- 
gether, knowing that we all have something 
to learn as well as something to pass on to 
others, will strive to maintain this organiza- 
tion not as an international parliament but 
as a world forum in which we can exchange 
our ideas to the mutual benefit of all of us. 
On this basis I consider the ILO one of the 
world's greatest potential forces on behalf of 
improvement of the standard of living, mu- 
tual understanding among countries, and 
world peace. 


Congressional Responsibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most gratifying developments under the 
Eisenhower administration has been the 
recognition of the separation of the three 
branches of Government, with particular 
emphasis on the recapture by the Con- 
gress with the definite approval of the 
President, and after being used by the 
White House as a whipping boy for some 
20 years, of its rightful place as coequal 
with the Executive in our Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

To deny to the Legislature the right to 
check on the administration of the laws 
it has enacted would be to ignore con- 
gressional responsibility for seeing that 
the statutes are changed or repealed as 
the conditions may demand, and to fail 
to check on the acts of those appointed 
to administer the law would be a clear 
avoidance of its duty under the Consti- 
tution, 
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Notable instances where the executive 
branch failed in its responsibility to keep 
its house in order are had in the Teapot 
Dome scandal and the treason of Alger 
Hiss and in both cases the Congress had 
to move in to protect the public interest. 
All of which does not imply that there 
should not be a reasonable restraint 
placed upon both the executive and the 
legislative branches to insure the fullest 
cooperation and to avoid those public 
displays which becloud the issues. ‘The 
following editorial taken from the cur- 
rent issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
explores at greater length the question 
of congressional responsibility: 

Ir Is Tus Duty or CONGRESS To CHECK ON 

EXECUTIVE PERFORMANCE 


One matter which deserves more careful 
consideration than it received during the 
hurly-burly of the McCarthy-Army hearings 
is the relation between the executive branch 
of the Government and Congress, particu- 
larly when an executive department is under 
congressional scrutiny. 

President Eisenhower's justifiable refusal 
to permit the Senate committee to have 
access to “conversations or communications 
or any documents or reproductions concern- 
ing such advice“ has been elaborated by come 
opponents of Senator McCartHy to mean 
that the executive department has no duty to 
explain, or even reveal, its acts to congres- 
sional committees under any circumstances 
whatever. Obviously, since the functions of 
the executive include the execution of laws 
passed by Congress, it is nonsense to assert 
that Congres may not inquire into the pro- 
ficiency with which the executive is carrying 
out its duties. To say otherwise is to defend 
a dictatorship by the executive branch. 

As Woodrow Wilson once expressed it: 
“Quite as important as legislation is vigilant 
oversight of administration; and even more 
important than legislation is the instruction 
and guidance in political affairs which the 
people might receive from a body which kept 
all national concerns suffused in a broad day- 
light of discussion.” > 

The present difficulty in reestablishing this 
important interrelation between the 
branches of the Government is to some ex- 
tent due to the fact that Senator MCCARTHY 
became chairman of a Senate investigating 
committee. C. Dickerman Williams, writing 
in the Freeman magazine last year, declared 
that “the combination of Senator MCCARTHY 
and an investigating committee has led a 
large section of public opinion to identify 
him with congressional investigations in gen- 
eral. The consequence has been that dis- 
trust of Senator McCartuy has now turned 
against all congressional investigations in 
the field of Communist influence.” 

The Senator. by openly inviting employees 
in the executive branch to come to him with 
reports of subversive activity in their de- 
partments, is largely responsible for the 
equally unreasonable view by liberal critics 
that such employees should never, under any 
circumstances, report subversive activity ex- 
cept to their superiors in the department. It 
will be recalled that the first move by Whit- 
taker Chambers was to give the Hiss s 
to Assistant Secretary of State Adolf Berle, 
who in turn communicated it to the late 
President Roosevelt. The result was that 
Roosevelt took no action. The exposure of 
Hiss was brought about by a congressional 
investigating committee. 

Certainly the prosecution of Marry 
Daugherty, Harding’s Attorney General, the 
exposure of the Teapot Dome scandal and 
the more recent cleanup of the Internal Rey- 
enue Bureau could never have happened if 
Congress had been denied the right to in- 
vestigate what was going on in the executive 
departments. President Eisenhower's direc- 
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tive takes account of this necessity, declar- 
ing that departments and agencies must 
provide information “relating to any matter 
within the jurisdiction of the committee.“ 

Obviously, orderly administration would be 
impossible if every conference and conversa- 

tion within the executive departments were 
immediately made available to Congress and 
the public. The drawing of the line between 
the necessary power of Congress to investi- 
gate and the use of this function in a dec- 
orous and restrained manner is, of course, 
a dificult matter. 

There will always be attempts by over- 
zealous congressional committees to drag 
out more information than they need to 
accomplish their legitimate purposes, and 
there will always be resistance by executive 
bureau and department heads to demands 
for even the most necessary information. 
In the last analysis, Congress should have 
the benefit of the doubt, The disservice 
which Senator McCARTHY, as well as his left- 
wing and liberal enemies, has done is to re- 
move this important constitutional question 
from the realm of sober debate and to re- 
duce it to an irrelevant exchange of per- 
sonalities and unparliamentary billingsgate. 


“Now I Feel Wars Don’t Just Happen” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article from the Midland Co- 
operator by Roger Wenzel, of Hilbert, 
Wis., entitled “Now I Feel Wars Don't 
Just Happen.” 

The article is as follows: 

WISCONSIN YOUTH Liven WITH Greek Farmess 


AND Reports: “Now I Free, Wars DON'T 
Just HAPPEN” 


(By Roger Wenzel) 

There is a lot of talk of how we can pre- 
vent wars. 

Two years ago, I believed wars cannot be 
prevented. I have changed my mind. 

Why? Because I spent 6 months in Grece. 
I went there on a youth exchange called 
IFYE, the International Farm Youth 
Exchange. 

I lived, worked, and shared daily experi- 
ences of Greek farm life. 

This is the reason I changed my ideas 
about war. 

Now I feel wars don't just happen. They 
are caused. They are caused by fear, and 
tear is nothing more than ignorance. 

It seems all things are that way—that 
which we do not understand, we fear. 

Man feared lightning until he learned 
what it is and how to control it. I once 
feared bumble becs. I ran when they buzzed. 
Now I know approximately when and why 
they will sting me, and I do not fear them 
anymore. 

Living with people of other lands—as I 
lived with Greek farmers last summer—helps 
overcome ignorance and fear. It helps us 
understand each other, 

The youth exchange plan brings about 150 
farm youth from 40 nations into our farm 
homes in nearly every State. Also 125 farm 
' youth of our country work in other coun- 
tries each year. 


This is not a government program. It is 


sponsored by the nickels and dimes of rural 
youth all over America, 
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This program of IFYE is designed for 
understanding. Understanding other people 
by living with them, working with them, 
sharing in their joys, their fears and their 
problems. 

Many of the things other people see about 
America do not leave a good impression. Our 
tourists, soldiers, magazines and movies con- 
tinuously are leaving impressions. 

If they leave any impression in common, 
it is that Americans have money to burn, 

If you could compare wages of our soldiers 
with the Greek soldiers’, who don't get 
enough to keep them supplied with ciga- 
rettes, you would see what I mean. 

Everywhere we heard comments that 
warmed our hearts and made us realize that 
this program was promoting peace. 

A lady in Syria told one of us, “If Amer- 
ica would send fewer dollars and more boys 
and girls to live with us, it would do more 
good.” 

Across Greece we heard that “America 
sends us lots of dollars but when we get 
real, live Americans, then America must be 
really Interested in us. That lives after the 
Marshall aid, point 4, and all the rest are 
used up.” . 

Im not saying our aid should stop. 
Rather, an exchange of young men and wom- 
en should be increased. 

When 125 American exchangees gathered 
on their way home, each had one thing in 
common to say for the country he visited 
and for America America is the best coun- 
try in the world, but the country I visited is 
the second best.“ 

This reveals at least one thing—when you 
get to know a people, you love them. 

You find that America doesn’t have every- 
thing. What is best for us isn't always best 
for the next country. 

We can be proud of our skyscrapers and big 
things we have. But there are also things 
that need not be big to be worthy. Not all 
of us have the same set of material values. 

We need to learn that whether we live 
in America, Germany, China or Greece, we 
are still created by the same God. We even 
have basically similar problems. 

When we learn that all men are our broth- 
ers and become a family of nations, then we 
will beat our swords into plowshares and 
our spears into pruning hooks. 


Address by Hon. James A. Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
ord, I include the following address by 
Hon. James A. Farley at the dedication 
of the junior-senior high school at New 
City, N. Y., on June 27, 1954: 

Perhaps it is somewhat venturesome for 
a man of my background to speak on educa- 
tion. All of you probably know that I was 
actively engaged in politics for over 35 years, 
Fewer know that I have been engaged in 
business through those years, except during 
the 7\4-years I served in the Cabinet. Most 
people associate me with business only for 
the past 14 years. No one associates me 
with education. As a matter of fact, I did 
not associate myself with it too long. My 
training in the three R's was in the Grassy 
Point Grammar School and the Stony Point 
High School, All in all, I had 13 years of 
school including high school, and 9 months 
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in a business college. Most of my education 
came in the school of life. Because my 
rating in that school has not been without 
honors, I fee) qualified to speak about educa- 
tion in the world of change. 

It may be trite to say we are living in a 
world of change, yet the ebb and flow of 
events is such that the truths, concepts, and 
theories of the law of God and the law of 
man are under calculated attack from men 
of sinister minds, who grasp power by spread- 
ing the disaster-laden doctrine of secularism. 
A confused and uninformed public opinion 
makes a nation the ready prey of desperate 
demagogs. A confused and misinformed 
mind endangers the soul. 

But there can be no despotism and no 
men of vast power where there is freedom— 
freedom of worship, freedom of speech and 
of the press, freedom of criticism, freedom 
of assembly, freedom against unreasonable 
search and seizure, freedom of work, freedom 
to own property, and freedom to act as 
free men. 

Education based on our heritage of free- 
dom and justice is the foundation of any 
permanent peace for the world—and educa- 
tion rooted in the laws of God, makes for 
happiness and enlightenment. 

Our heritage is one of freedom under law. 
This freedom can be and is taught well in 
our public schools. I believe most sincerely 
that there are few scoundrels in the teaching 
profession. However, there Is not a littie 
confusion within some of our academic halls. 
Some would have freedom under the law 
as a license under the law, They forget the 
laws of God. 

Teachers of the world are the stonemasons 
of world peace. They are patiently building 
the foundation of lasting peace. They can- 
not build without the mortar of love and 
understanding which comes from knowledge 
of the laws of God. ‘The social and economic 
problems which must be solved in this coun- 
try and abroad before a just and lasting 
peace is assured are staggering in thelr 
scope and complexities. Yet progress 1 
coming every day if only in thinking and 
Planning in our classrooms. 

Everyone in the teaching profession must 
take pride In knowing that he or she is 3 
link in the chain of progress. The work 
of the teacher in combating ignorance and 
prejudice never dies, for he trains the minds 
of those who battle these ancient foes 
mankind, and he trains the minds of those 
who will train future champions dow? 
through the ages. Man owes everything to 
his ancestors and his teachers, It is fitting 
that both should train him in the way of 
the Lord, for freedom under the law fs at 
its noblest when it is freedom under God. 

We cannot have freedom without religion- 
There is no freedom without religion. There 
is no freedom among animals, but only the 
brute law of survival of the fittest, without 
religion man Is no more than a brute. Our 
first President recognized that religion 15 
the soul of the Nation, In his Farewell Ad- 
dress, George Washington said, and I quote: 
“Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion 
morality are indispensable support * 
and let us with caution indulge the sup“ 
position that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Whatever may be con- 
ceded to the influence of refined education 
or minds of peculiar structure, reason ean 
experience both forbid us to expect ths 
national morality can prevail in exclusion 
of religious principle. It is substan y 
true that virtue or morality is a ni 
spring of popular government.” 

Unfortunately we have a cancerous doc 
trine on our body politic. Secularism is 1 
name, There are those who would have 
believe that the only school where democt 
is safe is the school from which God and 2 
things of God are excluded. They WO 
make the law of man supreme. 
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This school building is another example 
of the great progress which we are making 
to this country and this State in providing 
for our children fine physical surroundings 
in which to get an education. But we must 
never forget that building and grounds and 
equipment are the incidental, not the prin- 
cipal part of education. They are the frame 
and not the picture. The case, not the 
contents. 

True education is a matter of the mind 
and spirit. It is earnest teachers and whole- 
some children and cooperative parents. It is 
the lessons that count. 

We in New York State can take pride in 
our schools and in the quality of our educa- 
tion, and in the spirit and training of our 
teachers. 

We have provided for the entire Nation a 
standard to be lived up to and an example 
to follow. We are living proof of what a 
State can do without direction from above 
or below in building, operating, and main- 
taining an educational system. 

Education is the means by which the les- 
sons taught by the experience of the past 
are given to the present and the future. 
It is a business of sharing with our children 
what we have learned from our elders and 
from our own contacts with the world which 
we have passed through, 

Of course, as we all know. children do not 
always take for gospel truth the words of 
thelr parents. Sometimes I think that chil- 
dren become wise, perhaps overwise in their 
own day and generation and feel that the 
experience of the past is merely the useless 
teaching of the elders. However, as those 
children go out into the world they may well 
find that what we have learned the hard 
way might better be taken from us by word 
of mouth than to be taken by them through 
the hard knocks of experience. 

But we parents have a great opportunity 
to assist in the process of education by coop- 
eration with teachers. The teachers are 
those who are skilled in transmitting to the 
children the lessons that we know out of 
our own experience. 

Another thing that is essential in educa- 
tion is that as society becomes more complex, 
as the number of people increases, and as 
the size of our cities grow, education must 
keep pace with these new conditions. That 
means that the need for formal planned 
education becomes greater and greater. 
There was a day when, as one educator put 
it, it was enough to have a student at one 
end of a log and a great teacher at the other. 
Igrant that education without great teachers 
is not education at all. But there must be 
more organization now than when those of 
us who have passed the middle span of life 
went to school. I for one am amazed at the 
difference in education and particularly in 
the opportunities offered between the present 
and those days back there when I went to 
grade school at Grassy Point and then on 
to high school in Stony Point. I am not 
complaining. It was sound education and 
it served me well. But the children of this 
day are facing an infinitely more complex 
world than I faced 45 or 50 years ago. 

As I see it, there are certain essential 
qualities that all teaching must have if it 
is to be in a true sense education. 

It must be free of dogma, and it must be 
free of dogmatic assumptions and arbitrary 
definitions. By that I do not mean that 
there are not solid and important lessons 
that must be learned by diligent application 
and that do not change with the years. But 
in the true sense education fs the freeing 
of the mind to reach out and search for 
truth on its own account. 

Next, education must be humane, in the 
sense that it teaches people true considera- 
tion for the rights of others. It ought to 
teach people to live in society with other 
people and exercise toward them the kind- 
ness and the consideration that ought to 
ab terize a good neighbor in every walk 

e. 
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Next, education must be useful. I do 
not mean merely that education onght to 
teach nothing but the means of making a 
living. That is essential too. But to be 
truly useful education must give the student 
a broad grasp of the realities and a capacity 
to understand the outside world in all of its 
complex manifestations. 

Next, I believe that education ought to 
teach true Americanism. By that I mean 
that, after our God, and our parents and 
our children, the Nation comes first. The 
teaching of Americanism consists of teaching 
the great truths that America stands for, 
freedom of religion, freedom of thought, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of communications 
of all sorts. It must teach that our form of 
government, created out of the wisdom of 
the ages, is for us the best form of govern- 
ment. It must teach that, despite our con- 
sideration for the fact that we are living in 
a world of neighbors, we shall not be good 
neighbors if we do not look to the preserva- 
tion of our country, its prosperity, its sol- 
vency, and its strength. 

Education must also teach good citizen- 
ship. It must teach children what they owe 
to their communities, the State and the Na- 
tion in the way of observance of the law, 
in the way of participation in active political 
affairs, in intelligent voting, and in every 
conceivable effort to become well informed 
about the great issues of our time. 

But above all, education must build char- 
acter. For character is the basic factor upon 
which our civilization is bullt. Included In 
that expression are truthfulness, industry, 
and personal responsibility, as well as con- 
sideration for others and obedience of the 
law. 

Our educational system is so constructed 
in this country that it is possible for those 
who wish to combine religion with education 
are privileged to do so. It is, however, so 
constructed that within what we call the 
public schools there shall be no observance 
of any specific religious belief or ceremony. 
However, in the last analysis it is possible 
for all schools to teach character, and char- 
acter is, of course, a form of religion ex- 
pressing itself in human conduct. 

I would say finally that if I were a teacher 
I would avoid giving children any idea that 
all will be well despite what they may con- 
tribute. I would teach that all will in the 
future be exactly what they choose to make 
it. If they neglect their duty, if they are 
something less than industrious, if they 
count on the Government to support them 
without effort on their own part, they will 
find that the very basis of free civilization 
will crumble away. 

For the individual is the basic factor In 
society. He can make it to be what he will. 

No doubt this warning is unnecessary 
here—in this community which is so truly 
characteristic of the American way of life. 
But we must be ever alert and prepared to 
protect that way of life. 


Buy American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following editorial from the Boston 
Post, Boston, Mass., July 5, 1954; 

Bur AMERICAN 1 

Although British manufacturers had sud- 
mitted the lowest bids for the construction 
of two hydroelectric transformers for dams 
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in the Northwest, the Army turned these 
bids down and awarded the contracts to an 
American manufacturer. The Army officials 
explained that the differential between the 
British bids and the American bidder was 
small and that under the “buy American” 
policy of the administration the contracts 
were given to the American bidder. 

There was quite an outcry in Europe last 
year when the Army acted similarly in reject- 
ing European bids for the same type of equip- 
ment and we were criticized as not living up 
to the informal! agreement of “trade not aid.” 
But on a sound business basis we have good 
reason to give the contracts to our own 
manufacturers where the difference in price 
is small. In the first place we have several 
million persons now unemployed, and who, 
if they were employed, would be paying in- 
come taxes which alone might well offset the 
difference in price. Secondly, the American 
manufacturer would have to pay about one- 
half of his profits on this job in corporation 
taxes. Adding in all these factors, therefore, 
we probably get the work done at less net 
cost than if the foreign manufacturer were 
allotted the contracts, 


What We Desperately Need Is Another 
Syngman Rhee in Indochina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial, which appeared in 
the June-July 1954 issue of the Korean 
Survey, is from the pen of Dr. Robert T. 
Oliver, a member of the faculty of the 
Pennsylvania State University, State 
College, Pa. 

Dr. Oliver is an expert on Korean af- 
fairs and wrote the editorial from the 
midst of the Geneva Conference, where 
he spent 2 months as an observer. 

UNITED STATES FOREIGN Polier IN FLUX 


One of the effects of the conferences at 
Berlin and Geneva has been to emphasize 
the urgent need for that agonizing reap- 
praisal of American foreign policy which had 
earlier been forecast by Secretary Dulles. It 
has become painfully obvious that our policy 
has been based upon hypotheses which are 
no longer tenabie. For instance: 

1. Our policy no longer can be directed 
toward preserving the peace, but must hard- 
headedly be focused upon winning the war 
which is already upon us. 

At Berlin and Geneva the Communist em- 
pire has made absolutely manifest the fact 
that it intends to push forward relentlessly 
toward its goal of global conquest—and it 
has demonstrated that it has powerful re- 
sources with which to work. The war is not 
only already begun but it is already far ad- 
vanced. 


There still remains a question as to 
whether the war may soon cease to be cold 
and become hot. So long as the Communist 
empire can continue its steady and inexo- 
rable advance without subjecting its own 
heartland to any military dangers, the 
Kremlin strategists obviously will continue 
their cold war tactics. Russia coldly and fi- 
nally intends world conquest. If we incline 
to permit her to achieve her aim, plecemeal 
and at small cost, she will not change the 


rules or the methods. The result, as Sena- 


tor Know1aNp acutely phrased it, Ils that 
the United States is well on the way to be- 
coming a global Dien Bien Phu—isolated and 
eventually helpless. 
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2. Our policy no longer can be dominated 
by the alm of maintaining our Western 
World alliance, H by so doing we allow our- 
selves to be led nearer castastrophe. 

This does not mean we should pull back 
into an impregnable continental Gibraltar. 
In this age of transoceanic bombers, there 
is no such sanctuary. What it does mean 
is that we no longer dare let our global war 
decisions be dictated by our European al- 
les. 

EDC appears to be dead. Nato is demon- 
etrably no longer a strong hope of defense. 
France has drifted into military and diplo- 
matic helplessness. Her failure in the last 
war to stand against Germany and her sur- 
render of Indochina to Japan are only pale 
forecasts of the totality of her helplessness 
to resist Russia’s hydrogen bombs. Italy is 
already almost neutralized by the strength 
of its own internal Communist Party. 

There remains England. Our strongest 
international concept has been the absolute 
necessity of Anglo-American solidarity. To 
preserve it, we let England dictate a policy of 
refusing to win the Korean war. We have 
gone a long way to meet England's demands 
for conciliation of the Kremlin—only to find 
these demands sharply increasing the more 
this policy proves increasingly futile. 

England is forced toward neutralism be- 
cause her location and compactness render 
her helpless against the hydrogen bomb. For 
this reason her aid as a fighting ally is great- 
ly minimized. 

It Is fallacious to reason that the present 
is simply a reversal of 1914 and 1939. Then 
the United States remained neutralist for a 
period, while England fought; but we 
came in when our intervention was necessary 
to avoid England's defeat. But the essen- 
tial fact is that our entrance into World War 
I and II was sufficient to turn the tide. 
From a relatively remote and secure base, 
without destruction to our own homeland, 
we could bring enough force to bear to de- 
termine the result. England may not be 

` able to participate in another war without 
being utterly destroyed. Knowing both these 
facts, she will, in all likelihood, remain 
apart from war if she has the choice to do 
g0. It is this knowledge. not senility, which 
accounts for the phenomenal change in the 
Churchillian spirit, 

Moreover, the fact that England would 
find it dimcult to participate in war makes 
her not less but more determined to try to 
dominate the cold“ one. She has little 
alternative to convincing the Kremlin that 
there is no need to drop hydrogen bombs on 
the British Isles. What remains for us is 
to shake ourselves out of our historic habit 
of subordinating our own policies to those of 
England. 

Our aim should not be to break with Eng- 
land, but to provide a positive leadership 
which England must follow—and which will 
benefit England itself, even though its situ- 
ation persuades it to follow a path toward 
neutralism, Above all, the partnership be- 
tween the United States and the active parts 
of the Commonwealth—Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand particularly—must be 
strengthened. 

3. Rather than devoting our main en- 
deavors to trying to prevent the war (which 
is already far advanced), we should be con- 
centrating every resource to win it. 

Our efforts to prevent the war include the 
buillding of a defensive community in West- 
ern Europe—which analysis shows cannot be 
used for defense in hot war, though it cer- 
tainly does play a significant morale-build- 
ing role while the war remains cold. Partly 
our defensiveness consists of developing the 
deterrent power of retaliation—which may 
(or may not) persuade Russia to avoid the 
dropping of bombs on American cities, but 
which does not prevent the kind of tactics 
used by the Kremlin in Korea and in Indo- 


china. Actually, while we are making every’ 
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effort to revise our military strategy to meet 
the requirements of bydrogen bombing, Rus- 
sia continues her devious methcds of infil- 
tration, subversion, psychological pressures 
and satellite attacks. Thus far even our own 
possession of the hydrogen bomb has proved 
to be a Soviet asset, for it bas convinced us 
in the free world that we must not, at any 
cost, resist the advance of global communism 
to the extent of getting into a shooting war 
with Russia, 

Winning the war against Communist im- 
perialism requires that we develop allies who 
are not only willing, but are able to help 
us. Specifically, our great need is to 
strengthen and encourage such allies as the 
Republic of Korea. By all means it was a 
tragic blunder for us to have refused to win 
that war—which was admirably suited to a 
limited and decisive victory, precisely what 
the cold war calls for. 

We need to bend every effort to encourag- 
ing the Korean spirit among such other peo- 
ples as those in Indochina. The Middle East 
and Africa are other areas in which it is safe 
to predict there will be more Koreas and 
more Indochinas. Since Russia will as- 
suredly continue to whittle away at every 
vulnerable spot on the globe, our prent and 
transcendent effort should be to strengthen 
the. Syngman Rhee spirit in the areas of 
manifest danger. 

This is not at all beyond our power to 
achieve. What is needed above all is to con- 
vince first ourselves and then the “little peo- 
ples” who are bound to be the successive 
targets of Kremlin attack that our policy no 
longer involves subordinating their necessi- 
ties to the demands of Western European 
nations, 

CONCLUSION 

What is suggested in this memorandum 
is indeed an agonizing reappraisal. It calls 
for a radical and far-reaching departure from 
the present foundations of our foreign policy. 
What we may expect is that great reluctance 
will be exercised in making a change of 
orientation that isso fundamental. It is far 
easier to continue to improvise tactics based 
on old assumptions. 

Secretary Dulles has had the vision and 
the courage to declare that a genuinely new 
base for American foreign policy is required. 
Let us hope that, the need having been de- 
clared, the reappraisal will not be long de- 
layed. Time marches swiftly in this age of 
speed, and the loss of even a few months 
will cost us a very high price. The simple 
fact is that unless we lead the way—exert- 
ing a dynamic leadership ourselves along a 
tenable path and not being guided by the 
neutralism of Europe—the free world can- 
not mobilize its effective resources for suc- 
cessful defense. 

Courage and the ability to see into the 
heart of tangled problems are old American 
virtues. They never were needed more than 
now. 


Kudos to Lucey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following edito- 
rial which appeared in the New York 
World-Tclegram of Friday, July 2, 1954: 

Kupos ro LUCEY 

“Paste the name of Col. Carlos Castillo 

Armas in your hat,” began a dispatch from 
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Charles Lucey in Guatemalas more than a 
month ago. 

Col. Castillo Armas was a practically un- 
known Guatemalan then in exile in Hon- 
duras. But he came on to lead the anti- 
Communist forces in revolution against the 
pro-Red regime and today stands ready to 
take over leadership of a new government 
pending free elections. 

As the 12-ciay civil war simmers down we 
pause for a bit of station identification and 
to say a grateful word for Charles Lucey, 
whose dispatches to the World-Telegram and 
Sun and other Scripps-Howard newspapers 
have kept us on top of the hot Guatemala 
news for 5 weeks. 

Charley's early spotlighting of Castillo 
Armas was typical of his keen reporting from 
the outset. Able reporter that he is, Charley 
picked up the story and ran with it—out in 
front. Pardon us if we lift a hat to a good 
job and a highly estimable coworker. 


Time for New Declaration of 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, history 
repeats itself over and over again and 
we have once more reached that point 
where as a Nation we will have to ex- 
amine our position in the light not only 
of the threats of our enemies, but also 
of the defection of our so-called friends. 
It is doubtful if our forebears of 178 
years ago were faced with a harder de- 
cision than that which we may shortly 
have to make, but as they refused to 
compromise their rights as freemen or 
appease those who would enslave them, 
even so will we have to accept the same 
lonely role which the signers of our Dec- 
laration of Independence elected for 
themselves. 

If we are to be wholly honest, we will 
have to confess that the present situa- 
tion cannot be divorced from the vacilla- 
tion and lack of firmness with which we 
approached the problems of China and 
Korea, when it was popular to allow 
England and France to dictate our for- 
eign policy, And while there is ad- 
mittedly no useful purpose in raking over 
the past, it is simply silly to deny that a 
lack of positive policy with reference to 
all-out help to Chiang Kai-shek and 
all-out war in Korea has led to our pres- 
ent situation. Firmness in those rare 
instances when we exercised it in Greece 
and Turkey paid off handsomely and 
there is nothing to cause us-to conclude 
that it is still not the best policy. 

In the light of Britain’s scuttling the 
Geneva Conference and Eden’s subse- 
quent disavowal of previous commitments 
on SEATO his recent visit to this country 
with Churchill is an insult to our intelli- 
gence. And their determination to ig- 
nore the lesson of Munich and the unre- 
lenting aggressiveness of the Reds dis- 
nats either naivete or bullhcadedness or 

th. 

It has been my firm opinion that the 
greatest mistake this Nation ever made 
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was in 1933 when we recognized the 
U. S. S. R. And in the light of the overt 
acts on the part of the Reds—their ag- 
fression in Korea, in Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and the Balkan States—it makes 
little sense that we should continue to 
Geal with them as we have been wont to 
do with peoples who honor their treaties 
and commitments. I have found no one 
except those who speak in generalities 
who can define a single instance in which 
we have had any benefit from maintain- 
ing diplomatic relations with such inter- 
national pariahs. 

Isolation is a hard word and the record 
will show that we have tried to play the 
role of good neighbors, as the expendi- 
ture of upward of $40 billion on our so- 
called allies since World War II will 
especially attest. It must follow, then, 
that if after an “agonizing reappraisal” 
we have decided that we have been 
pushed into withdrawal from the United 
Nations coincident with the admission of 
Communist China to that body, it will 
come only upon the realization that our 
former friends have found it more to 
their advantage to do business with 
thieves and liars and murderers than 
with honest men. 

Perhaps Constantine Brown’s article 
which appeared in the June 30 issue of 
the Washington Evening Star will fur- 
nish additional facts to support this con- 
clusion. I commend it to your careful 
attention. 

Can We Corxtst?—RvSSIAN PEOPLE VIEWED 
rn No Postrion To RESPOND TO OFFER OF A 
FRIENDLY HAND 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Age, a speech impediment and indications 
of fatigue have changed little of the winning 
Personality of Sir Winston Churchill, the 
greatest statesman of the century. 

Despite his charm and the esteem in which 
he is held, he has not been able to win the 
Administration to his favorite theme: Be 
tolerant and extend a friendly hand to the 
Reds. 

His expressed hope is that once the Rus- 
sian people themselves discover the charms 
of movies whose script is not the result of 
political thinking by a Kremlin-appointed 
Official; that once the Russian people dis- 
Cover the charms of bets on football games 
or possibly a racetrack; that once they learn 
to play golf and find out how to relax, the 
present Communist system in the U. S. S. R. 
may undergo a radical change. 

Sir Winston should know better than any 
one else that communism is not a political 
creed but an unprecedentedly ruthless 
dictatorship. 

The Kremlin In the last 30 years has been 
Riven more than one chance of coexistence 
with the West. But during these years com- 
Munism, instead of mellowing, has become 
more virulent, 

It was Britain’s Government and not ours 
Which helped and subsidized the counter- 
revolutionary moves of the various Czarist 
generals. There was a wave of just indig- 
nation in Britain when the Bolsheviks mur- 
dered in cold blood the British naval attache 
stationed at Petrograd soon after Lenin be- 
came the head of the Russian Government. 
And a younger Churchill was in the fore- 
Most ranks of the British crusades against 
the godless Communists. But as the emo- 
tional indignations over the Bolshevik crimes 
began to wear off with time, Britain re- 
&ppraised its policies. 
frst great powers to recognize the Red re- 
Sime. Then as now the motive was the 
Chance of some juicy profits from trade 
exchanges, 
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Even the eyidence of a Red plot in the 
late twenties—the famous Zinoviev letters— 
ngainst the British system caused only a 
short-lived flurry in official British circles. 
The recognition of the U. S. 8. R. was 
suspended for a short time. But it was re- 
newed when influential business circles 
forced their government to gloss over that 
“childish incident.” 

We are now witnessing the same pressure 
on the Conservative administration of 
Britain to shut its eyes to Red crimes and 
resume intensive trade with China and 
Russia. 

For 15 years after the Reds overthrew the 
Czarist regime the United States refused to 
be persuaded to recognize the murderous 
Reds although all major powers in the world 
had done so. And so long as we stood firm 
in that decision America remained internally 
healthy. Communist cells were organized in 
secret in this country. We had in the early 
twenties long-haired parlor Bolsheviks. But 
they were only boring and not harmful to 
security. 

Great calamities, such as the last war, 
change the internal complex of all partici- 
pants. Social changes always follow long 
bloody wars. And while such changes are 
occurring peacefully right now in the re- 
maining free countries of the world, the 
Kremlin grip on the great Russian masses 
has not been relaxed in the slightest. Quite 
the contrary; according to little bits of in- 
formation trickling out, the Soviet’s hold on 
their enslaved peoples Is greater than ever. 
This is facilitated by the fact that the new 
generation of Russians knows nothing except 
the “blessings” of the Marx-Lenin-Stalin 
doctrine and of their Kremlin-regimented 
existence. 

These are the reasons why Sir Winston's 
pleas to allow another 25 years of experi- 
ments in co-existence with the Muscovites 
have fallen on deaf ears in Washington. 

We tried hard and at great cost to co-exist 
with the Communists during the war. We 
coddled and pampéred them. We gave them 
greater latitude than we gave our best and 
most tried Western allies. The result has 
been that the more we yielded the more 
exacting our present enemies became. 

Nobody in this country is sufficiently de- 
mented not to recognize the dreaaful conse- 
quences of another war. But we are being 
pushed—not only by our enemies but also by 
our friends—into a position in which we 
have to choose between liberty and death. 
Our hope to avert another world catastrophe 
les now only in a show of strength. 


Think Back to Erin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include an appropriate editorial, Think 
Back to Erin, appearing in the Boston 
Traveler of July 1, 1954. Certainly the 
principle of self-government and a “na- 
tion now divided against its will” applies 
with special force to Ireland. 

As the Traveler editorial well said, 
referring to Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill: 

To be consistent he should have extended 
the policy statement by two words: “Ireland 
excluded.” 
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Churchill, as a keen student of history 
and so well experienced in world affairs, 
knows, or ought to know, that the unifi- 
caon of Ireland is only a matter of 

me. 

Circumstances and conditions, not 
men, determine these questions. Indi- 
viduals can only delay, 

If Prime Minister Churchill means 
what he said in the joint statement on 
policy, he would take the necessary steps 
for all of the people of Ireland to pass 
apon the question of unification of Ire- 
and. 

The editorial follows: 

THINK BACK TO ERIN 


When Winston Churchill speaks to the 
world, one never knows what to expect. 

He is equally adept at brilliance, bel« 
ligerence, bombast, or baloney. 

The joint statement on policy that he 
signed with President Elsenhower in Wash- 
ington this week is an excellent example 
of Churchillian balderdash, appealing in 
sound but limited in meaning. 

A vision of the green hills of divided Ire- 
land comes to mind as we read through the 
text of that statement: 

“We uphold the principle of self-govern- 
ment and will earnestly strive by every 
peaceful means to secure the independence 
of all countries whose peoples desire and 
are capable of sustaining an independent 
existence, 

“As regards formerly sovereign states now 
in bondage, we will not be a party to any 
arrangement or treaty which would confirm 
or prolong their unwilling subordination, 
In the case of nations now divided against 
their will, we shall continue to seek to 
achieye unity through free elections super- 
vised by the United Nations to insure they 
are conducted fairly.” 

That's what the man said, 

In case he’s forgotten, we remind him of 
a Parliamentary election for all Ireland, held 
under the auspices of the British Army in 
December 1918. 

The vote was 79 to 26 in favor of a united 
and independent republic, 

Even in the nine counties of Ulster, a 
majority of those elected favored the re- 
public. 

So Britain took 6 of those 9 counties and 
set up Northern Ireland, and that was the 
last all-Ireland election on record. 

Of those 6 northern counties, Tyrone and 
Fermanagh today consistently favor a united 
Ireland. So do broad areas of the remain- 
ing 4, but they can't whip the gerrymander 
that holds them in its beak. 

Churchill has signed some brilliant state- 
ments in the course of modern history, but 
this wasn't one of his inspired moments. 

He has gone on record in support of the 
very principles that Britain ignores or denies 
in her dealings with the Irish. 

To be consistent, he should have extended 
the policy statement by two words: “Ireland 
excluded.” 3 


H. R. 9709—Proposed Amendments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 
Mr, FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following amend- 
ments, which I intend to offer to H. R. 
9709; 
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AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 9709 Proposen BY Ma, 
FORAND 


Page 2, after line 9, insert the following: 

“Sec. 3. (a) Effective as of July 1. 1956, 
section 1603 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code is hereby amended by redesignating 
paragraph (6) as paragraph (8) and by in- 
serting after paragraph (5) the following new 
paragraphs: 

“(6) The maximum weekly compensation 
payable under such law shall be an amount 
equal to at least two-thirds of the average 
weekly wage earned by employees within such 
State, such average to be computed by the 
State agency of such State on July 1, 1956, 
and on July 1 of each succeeding year on 
the basis of the wages, including the amounts 
excluded therefrom under section 1607 (b) 
(1), paid during the last full year for which 
necessary figures are avaliable; 

„) The weekly compensation payable 
to any individual shall be (A) the maximum 
weekly compensation payable under such 
law, or (B) an amount (exclusive of any 
compensation payable with respect to de- 
pendents) equal to at least one-half of such 
individual's average weekly wage as deter- 
mined by the State agency, whichever is the 

’ 


lesser;’. 

“(b) Effective as of July 1, 1956, section 
1607 of the Internal Revenue Code is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

„p) Benefit year: The term “benefit 
year” means the period prescribed by State 
law, but not in excess of 52 consecutive 
weeks, for which an eligible individual may 
receive weekly uncmployment-compensation 
benefits. 

“*(q) Base period: The term “base period” 
means the period prescribed by State law 
beginning not prior to the first day of the 
fifth full calendar quarter beginning prior to 
the benefit year. 

“‘(r) High quarter wages: The term “high 
quarter wages means, in the case of any 
individual, the amount of wages (as defined 
by State law) paid to such individual in the 
calendar quarter of the base period for which 
his total wages were highest. 

“'(s) Average weekly wage: The term 
“average weckly wage“ means, in the case 
of any individual, the amount of wages (as 
defined by State law) paid to such individual 
during the period used for determining his 
compensation for a week of total unemploy- 
ment (1) in case the period used is the calen- 
dar quarter in which such individual was 
paid his high quarter wages, divided by 13; 
or (2) if some other period is used, divided 
by the number of weeks, during the period 
used, in which he performed services in em- 
ployment (as defined by State law)!“ “ 

Renumber the sections of the bill which 
follow accordingly. 


AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 9709 PROPOSED py Ma. 
Foranp 


Page 2, after line 9, insert the following: 

“Sec. 3. Effective as of July 1, 1956, section 
1603 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code is 
hereby amended by redesignating paragraph 
(6) as paragraph (7) and by inserting after 
paragraph (5) the following new paragraph: 

“"(6) Compensation shall not be denied to 
any eligible individual for any week of total 
unemployment during his benefit year by 
reason of exhaustion or reduction of benefit 
rights or cancellation of his wage credit until 
he has been pald unemployment compensa- 
tion for not less than 26 weeks during such 
year, For purposes of this paragraph, the 
term “benefit year” means the period pre- 
scribed by State law, but not in excess of 
52 consecutive weeks, for which an individual 
may receive weekly unemployment-compen- 
sation benefits;’.” 

Renumber the sections of the bill which 
follow accordingly. 
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Expansion of Markets for Farm Producis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the pressing problems facing American 
agriculture today is to find new markets 
for the products of our farms. We are 
all familiar with the mounting surpluses 
piling up in Government warehouses and 
this Congress already has passed legis- 
lation designed to help move those sur- 
pluses. But the long-range need is to 
provide expanded markets. 

If we are going to expand our markets 
for farm products, at home and abroad, 
on a continuing basis, we must have 
more research pinpointed to specific 
problems. We must learn where the 
markets are, discover the best selling 
points, and concentrate on them. 

Agriculture today must fight for con- 
sumer attention and consumer dollars. 
What do consumers want in agricultural 
products? They want quantity, quality, 
good nutrition, and attractive price. But 
they also want variety, convenience, eye 
appeal, and taste appeal, It is high time 
that agricultural used more of the legiti- 
mate want-creating techniques em- 
ployed so successfully by other segments 
of the economy, Americans throughout 
the land know about the “pause that 
refreshes"—television viewers can tell 
you the beverage that made Milwaukee 
famous—and IV fight fans know the an- 
swer to the query, “What'll you have?” 
But they do not think about a delight- 
fully refreshing cool glass of milk when 
they hear it. 

The small white turkey is a success 
because it gives housewives what they 
want. Conversely, cotton has lost most 
of its tire cord market because it has 
been outreached and outpromoted by 
rayon and nylon. 

Our domestic markets for agricultural 
products are still only partly tapped. In 
a recent year the average urban family 
ate 2.4 pounds of meat per person, per 
week. But 1 family of 5 that same year 
ate less than 1½ pounds per person, per 
week. Three city families out of 10 con- 
sumed less than a pint of milk or its 
equivalent per person, per day. One- 
third of the families were using less 
citrus fruits and tomatoes than they 
needed. Thirty percent of the families 
were using fewer than 5 eggs per person, 
per week. 

Good dietary standards recommend 
more of these foods than those families 
were consuming. 

There are a good many research proj- 
ects already under way to find new and 
expanded uses and markets for agricul- 
tural products. Work on cotton has 
shown that the fiber can be made resist- 
ant to mildew, rot, and heat. It can be 
ee 5 flame resistant and water repel- 

n 

Utilization studies of wheat are show- 
ing us how to make more profitable uses 
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of wheat straw in industry. Studies have 
also been made on preventing bread from 
going stale and to determine protein 
quality and content in wheat. 

There are many new industrial uses 
for corn. It is used in the mines, the 
steel plants, the chemical factories, in 
explosives, textiles, and airplanes, It 
has helped give us dacron clothing. 

Research on soybeans has also pro- 
duced many new outlets, such as adhe- 
sives, resins, and paints, During the war, 
when imported oils were cut off, research 
found the way to improve soybean oil 
for human use. 

We are working hard to find new out- 
lets for peanuts. A new salad oil has 
been developed that remains liquid in a 
household refrigerator, A new fiber has 
been produced from peanut protein. 

Research is underway to produce feeds 
from vegetable and fruit wastes. Mar- 
keting research is developing new pack- 
aging methods, better storage, transpor- 
tation freezing, and other processes. 

Research is finding uses for milk by- 
products as raw materials for industry. 

Frozen fruit concentrates haye deyel- 
oped a whole new industry in the past 
few years. Now our chemists have found 
a way to make orange powder which, by 
the addition to water, becomes a tasty, 
nutritious juice. Good progress is being 
made to develop stable and palatable 
forms of milk, both dried and concen- 
trated. Dried or concentrated whole 
milk—with a fresh-milk taste—might do 
for the dairy industry what frozen con- 
centrates have done for the orange 
grower. 

All in all, the results of our stepped-up 
research program are heartening. But 
much remains to be done if we are to 
meet our goal of moving food into stom- 
achs, rather than into storage, and of 
finding expanded markets for our fiber 
products. 

We know our farmers can produce the 
finest products in all of agriculture, in 
quantities more than sufficient for our 
own needs. It is incumbent on us, there- 
fore, to find markets to use this great 
production at prices which insure @ 
healthy, dynamic American agriculture. 

Expanded research is the answer. 
am happy to be able to report that this 
administration is meeting the challenge. 


United States To Buy Mercury for 
Stockpile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a very inter- 
esting article, published in the Wall 
Street Journal of July 7, dealing with the 
Government's program of stockpiling. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Unirep States To Buy Mercury For STOCK- 
PILE, TRADE ASKS: WHERE, How?—AcENCY 
Woutp Pay Less THAN MARKET PRICE; 
SEEKS MORE THAN UNITED STATES, MEXICO 
Provuce 
The Government announced a 3-year pro- 

gram to buy 200,000 flasks of domestic and 

Mexican mercury at a ceiling price of $225 

a 76-pound flask. 

Dealers in mercury, or quicksilver, were 
puzzled over where it would come from. 
They noted the silvery liquid metal is now 
worth $280 a flask in the New York market, 
and contended the Government announce- 
ment would either be quite futile or have a 
tendency to tighten further an already ex- 
tremely tight market. 

The United States is now producing quick- 
silver on an annual basis of only 14,000 to 
15,000 flasks. Mexican production is at an 
annual rate of around 15,000 flasks. 

Thus the two countries combined have a 
potential production of about 30,000 flasks 
yearly or 90,000 flasks for the 3 years when 
the Government would buy 200,000 flasks. 
This, the trade added, would be a good trick 
if it could be done. Also, they noted, United 
States industry is now using quicksilver at 
an annual rate of 52,000 flasks, which is sup- 
plied by domestic producers. ‘Yugoslavia, 
Canada, Italy, Japan, Mexico, and Spain. 
Spain and Italy are the world leaders Jn 
production of mercury. Peak United States 
production was 51,000 flasks in 1942. 
> Italian and Spanish mercury yesterday was 
offered to United States importers at $270 
f. o. b. home ports. 

Edmund Mansure, director of the General 
Services Administration, did not specify the 
purpose for which the liquid metal would be 
purchased beyond noting that the program 
will broaden the mobilization base of the 
metal and increase its supply for defense and 
industrial purposes. 

Government officials de Ulned to comment 
for security reasons when asked to say if 
Atomic Energy Commission requirements are 
responsible for the $45 million mercury pur- 
chase program, The recent sharp price in- 
crease in mercury has been blamed on plans 
for increased use of the liquid metal as a 
circulating medium in atomic reactors. 

The quicksilver would go into the Govern- 
ments stockpile of critical materials, Pur- 
chases for the strategic hoard are directed by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, while GSA 
is the actual procuring agency. 

Mr, Mansure sald the United States will 
buy domestic mercury through the end of 
1957, or until 125,000 flasks have been pur- 
chased, whichever comes first. 

In addition, he said the GSA will buy 
Mercury produced in Mexico, duty paid, 
through the end of 1957, or until a total of 
75.000 flasks have been purchased, whichever 
occurs first, The GSA's buying price is $225 
a flask for each program, In the case of the 
Mexican program, however, Mexican pro- 
ducers would have to absorb $19 a flask duty 
in selling their output to the United States. 
Mr. Mansure said purchase depots for the 
mercury will be established in the western 
part of the United States. 

The GSA chief sald additional purchases 
of mercury may be made from time to time 
from specific foreign producers, particularly 
those in Canada. 

“The Government does not at present in- 
tend to make any market purchase of mer- 
cury at prices in excess of the 6225 guaran- 
teed purchase price,” Mr. Mansure declared. 

A GSA spokesman said United States Mer- 
cury output last year was approximately 17,- 
000 flasks. Total world production in 1953 
Was about 160,000 flasks. 
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Address by Hon. Theodore Francis Green, 
of Rhode Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, July 4, it was my privilege to join 
with the citizens of Rhode Island in dedi- 
cating and marking the graves of former 
Governors of my State. 

Ceremonies were held in many ceme- 
teries in Rhode Island and at Newport 
I delivered the address at the dedication. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
address printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mayor Sullivan, Mr. Taylor, Senator Mur- 
ray, Mr. Gildea, officials of the Newport city 
government, members of the armed services 
and Newport civic organizations, fellow citi- 
zens, today we join with citizens of our State 
in other places, in identifying and prop- 
erly marking the graves of former Governors 
of Rhode Island. Not only in Rhode Island 
are exercises such as this being conducted, 
but also In other States where the remains 
of a few former chief executives are Interred. 
It is quite remarkable that here in Newport 
cemeteries lie the remains of 23 former Gov- 
ernors of our State. In the Coddington 
Cemetery across the way are buried six of 
them. All of these men served their State 
with honor, and history records their ac- 
complishments and endeavors. Many held 
Office before we declared our independence, 
and others during the hectic days when 
our country was fighting to achieve it. Still 
others served during those trying days when 
we were fighting to preserve it and for our 
very existence as a Nation. It seems appro- 
priate from this large number of governors 
to commemorate one as a representative of 
them all, and one has been chosen who is 
buried in Coddington Cemetery and who was 
the first chief executive to bear the title 
of governor, William Coddington. He was 
a friend of Roger Williams and was first 
elected with the title not of governor but of 
judge. Born in Lancashire, England. in 1601, 
Governor Coddington was a man of fortune 
and position who came to Boston in 1630. 
In Boston he served as a judge with Dr. John 
Clarke later organized a new colony in the 
vicinity of New York. It was Roger Wil- 
Hams who induced both Judge Coddington 
and Dr. Clarke to locate on Narragansett Bay 
and it was soon after he established him- 
self on the island of Rhode Island that he 
was elected the first judge of Newport. 
Later he was elected the first governor, hold- 
ing office from 1640 to 1647. He died here 
in November 1678. 

Governor Coddington was a devout fol- 
lower of Roger Williams the founder of our 
State and believed in his principle of com- 
plete religious liberty. He was s broad- 
minded and beneficent gentleman of sturdy 
character whose work was dedicated to estab- 
lishing here in Rhode Island a colony where 
respectable citizens could reside without fear 
of being molested by the British Crown. 

I love Newport and the whole island of 
Rhode Island. I am glad to be taking part 
in this dedicatory exercise of marking te 
graves of Governor Coddington, and the 
other 22 governors buried here. There nat- 
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urally come to mind the graves elsewhere 
of other governors of Rhode Island, among 
whom are several of my own ancestors. I 
think especially of the grave of my direct 
ancestor, Gov. William Greene of Warwick, 
buried in the family graveyard on the Greene 
farm there. Perhaps I may say a few words 
about him, since his record is, I think, 
unique. He was an able and a very inde- 
pendent Yankee. After being elected gov- 
ernor in 1743, his independence aroused so 
much opposition that after 2 years they 
elected Gov. Gideon Wanton in his place, 
However, after 1 year of the latter, the peo- 
ple decided they had made a mistake and 
reelected Governor Greene, Again after a 
year, in their vacillation they reelected Gov- 
ernor Wanton, Again after a year, they re- 
turned to their first love Governor Greene. 
This third time he stayed 7 years in office, 
when he was again retired and Gov. 
Stephen Hopkins was elected in his place, 
but lasted only 2 years, and Governor Greene 
came back for the fourth time into the office 
of governor, which he held until his death 
in 1758. So he really served as governor 
4 separate times for a total of 11 terms, a 
record which, as I said before, is, I think, 
unique, a monument to a Rhode Islander's 
spirit of independence and to political suc- 
cess in spite of it. 

We in Rhode Island are the beneficiaries 
of the endeavors of our early governors. 
These men bad various views and, with their 
interest, training, education, and back- 
ground, representing many political philoso- 
phies, they were an inspiration to their fel- 
low citizens and made magnificent indi- 
vidual contributions to the forward progress 
of our State. 

Although I have spoken in particular of 
Governor Coddington and Governor Greene, 
I realize that when we recall the numerous 
patriotic acts in the history of our State, 
it is both difficult and unfair to single out 
any one or two governors for particular 
praise. A recital of their acts of patriot- 
ism, however, should stimulate us to follow 
their example. Rhode Island has always 
been independent. It was the general as- 
sembly of the colony of Rhode Island, act- 
ing on the advice of its governor, which 
adopted the resolution of independence and 
which widened the breach between our col- 
ony and its mother country. = 

Nowhere did the love of civil liberty mani- 
fest itself more clearly than here in Rhode 
Island, the birthplace of religious liberty. 
It was our general assembly which adopted 
the first resolution denying the right of any 
other power to levy taxes upon this colony. 
It was a governor of Rhode Island who 
alone refused to take the oath to support 
the Stamp Act. Here in Newport the citi- 
zens committed the first overt act of vio- 
lence by destroying the British sloop Liberty. 
Later in Providence the citizens occasioned 
the first bloodshed by burning the British 
schooner Gaspee, 

Our Governors all had a part in these his- 
toric events of our State and country. A re- 
view of their patriotic, independent acts 
arouses our admiration. It was acts such as 
these which finally led to the Declaration of 
Independence which we celebrate today. 


Over the years there has been from time 
to time local interest in locating and caring 
tor some of the graves of the former Gover- 
nors of our State. However, no concen- 
trated, organized effort was made until the 
State graves registration committee was 
named in accordance with an act of the 
Rhode Island Legislature, It took initiative, 
time, effort, and foresightedness to carry out 
this program of locating and identifying all 
the graves of the former Governors of our 
State. Mr. Ralph Mohr, a former State com- 
mander of the American Legion and chair- 
man of the State graves registration com- 
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mittee and his assistants at headquarters 
and in the various cities and towns, deserve 
the heartfelt thanks of all the citizens of our 
State for their successful efforts culminating 
today at the various cemeteries in Rhode 
Island and elsewhere. 

As a student of history I can well imagine 
the painstaking search of records which was 
required in order to establish definitely the 
true location of the graves of some of our 
Governors. The dedication of these graves 
today with the placing of these new markers 
should serve as a lasting reminder, that we 
should take proper care of them and give 
devoted respect to those who held the highest 
office within the power of the citizens of our 
State to grant, and whose sturdy character 
and inspiration have led us here in Rhode 
Island to be good, conscientious, patriotic 
American citizens. May the inspiration of 
their example help us to be their worthy 
successors, 


History of Veterans of Foreign Wars as 
Related to History cf Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very inter- 
esting article entitled “It Happened 40 
Years Ago,” written by B. R. Nee and 
published in the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars magazine for June 1954. The ar- 
ticle deals with the history of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, as related to the 
history of the State of Pennsylvania. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir HAPPENED 40 Years Aco 
(By B. R. Nee) 

Just as Pennsylvania has played a domi- 
nating role in the dramatic history of Amer- 
ica for more than 250 years, the Quaker Com- 
monwealth has also been closely identified 
with the fascinating history of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. 

In war and in peace, from the days of 
William Penn, the Quaker State has done 
much to foster William Penn's ambition to 
lay the foundation of a free colony for all 
mankind. 

Wherever you go in Pennsylvania you rub 

elbows with history. You see old houses 
whose gray walis have watched the changing 
scene for three centuries. Here the founda- 
tions of this country were laid; here those 
foundations were preserved at Gettysburg. 
Here the First and Second Continental Con- 
gresses met. Here the Declaration of Inde- 
pence was written and adopted. Here the 
Constitution of the United States was writ- 
ten and made the law of the land. Here three 
citles—Philadelphia, Lancaster, and York— 
served as capitals of the Natlon, Here stand 
Fort Pitt and Fort Necessity, where 200 years 
ago this July George Washington fought his 
first major engagement with the enemy. Fort 
Ligonier and Bushy Run battlefield, and 
many other historic sites, tell eloquent stories 
of events prior to and during the French and 
Indian War and the Revolution. 

Here, too, is Valley Forge, where Washing- 
ton's army went through a terrible winter of 
starvation for the cause of liberty. At Valley 
Forge one can look into the tiny room that 
served as Washington's headquarters. It was 
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in this room that Washington, General (Mad 
Anthony) Wayne and Lafayette planned the 
strategy that produced victory for the Con- 
tinental Army. When the cause of the 
colonists seemed so hopeless, it was here at 
Valley Forge where Washington issued the 
order “Put only Americans on guard tonight.” 

The affinity between the Quarker State and 
the VFW can be traced back to the early 
days at the turn of the present century. The 
Philippine Insurrection, which followed the 
Spanish-American War, ended on July 4, 
1902, by Presidential proclamation. In the 
early 1900's the greatest volunteer army in 
the history of the world had been completely 
demobilized. The some 200,000 men who had 
served in Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Philippines, 
in the Chinese Boxer Rebellion and on the 
high seas, had returned to thelr homes to 
become civilians again. 

Anxious to preserve the bonds of comrade- 
ship that had meant so much when they 
were in uniform they did what the veterans 
of all wars have always done—and will prob- 
ably continue to do. First, they Joined their 
respective regimental or divisional societies. 
Some were content with company reunions 
at frequent intervals. In various parts of the 
country veterans who had served together in 
specific areas of the world joined in forming 
societies. Some of these were started as local 
or State groups, to affiliate subsequently with 
veterans in nearby States. 

In the West the Colorado Society of the 
Army of the Philippines (founded in 1899) 
formed the nucleus of a nation-wide organi- 
zation known as the National Society, Army 
of the Philippines. The name was adopted 
at a meeting in Denver, held in August 1900, 
and recognized as the first national encamp- 
ment of that body. 

In Ohio and Pennsylvania veterans who 
had served either in Cuba or the Philippines, 
or in both areas, decided to call themselves 
the American Veterans of Foreign Service. 
By pure coincidence, the Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania groups adopted the same name. In 
1905 these two groups held a joint conven- 
tion in Altoona, Pa., and merged under the 
same banner. 

In 1913, at a meeting in Denver, the Na- 
tional Society, Army of the Philippines, and 
the American Veterans of Foreign Service 
decided to consolidate their forces. For tem- 
porary purposes the new organization took 
the name “Army of the Philippines, Cuba, 
and Puerto Rico.” 

Following a referendum vote of its indi- 
vidual posts, the Army of the Philippines, 
Cuba, and Puerto Rico adopted the name 
“Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States.“ 

Although 8 or 10 various names were men- 
tloned, the records show that only 2 other 
names were formally proposed and rejected— 
The Veteran Army and Navy of the United 
States and the Veteran Army and Navy of 
the Republic. The latter was probably sug- 
gested by the prominence of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. 

On March 28-29, 1914, one of the “splinter 
organizations” previously identified with the 
American Veterans of Foreign Service (east- 
ern branch) met in Philadelphia. The dele- 
gates endorsed the amalgamation plans 
formulated at Denver by action of the Na- 
tional Society, Army of the Philippines and 
the American Veterans of Foreign Service. 

The dates for the first annual encampment 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., under the name of the 
“Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States" were fixed for September 14-17. It 
was at this first annual encampment when 
the amalgamation agreement was formally 
endorsed and accepted by former members of 
the Army of the Philippines, the American 
Veterans of Forelgn Service and the Army of 
the Philippines, Cuba, and Puerto Rico. 

Pennsylvania also has another hold on VFW 
affections for historic reasons, Pittsburgh 
was the scene of the first national conven- 
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tion of the Ladies Auxillary to the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. The initial meeting of the 
wives, sisters, mothers, and daughters of the 
delegates attending the first VFW national 
encampment, was called to order by Com- 
mander in Chief Rice W. Means. 

Fifty ladies were present when Mrs. Means 
was selected to serve as president pro tem- 
pore. Mrs. Margaret Armstrong, Pittsburgh, 
Was named secretary, At the close of the 
Pittsburgh series of meetings, Mrs. Margaret 
Armstrong was elected to serve as the first 
national president of the ladies auxiliary. 

To oldtimers in the VFW, the 55th Na- 
tional Encampment in Philadelphia, August 
1-6, 1954, holds all the allure of a senti- 
mental journey. The very fact that the first 
formal meeting of the organization under 
the name “Veterans of Foreign Wars” was 
held in Pittsburgh 40 years ago, is also cer- 
tain to stir the emotions of many younger 
VFW members. 

For countless thousands of VFW members, 
of course, the historical setting of the 1954 
national encampment also suggests a perfect 
famlly vacation opportunty. For any child 
of school age, a sightseeing tour through 
Pennsyivania adds up to a graphic, visual 
education in American history. 

Nestled in the Pennsylvania hills are hun- 
dreds of improved recreational areas. Great 
networks of highways and railroads permit 
recreational travelers and vacationists to 
reach the vacation spots of their choice— 
with a minimum of discomfort or delay. 
Pennsylvania’s famous turnpike, 327 miles 
long, extends from the Ohio line to King 
of Prussia, near Valley Forge. ‘This breath- 
taking ribbon of concrete passes through in- 
comparable regions of scenic beauty. 

Although Pennsylvania ranks among the 
highest in population, with more than 11 
million inhabitants, it is a land of constantly 
changing panorama. It has great industrial 
cities and also thousands of communities 
that are typical of small-town America. It 
has areas of wilderness that provide some of 
the finest hunting and fishing in America, 
and many other forms of recreation for 
countless numbers. For example, 1,070,000 
natives of Pennsylvania bought hunting 
licenses during the year ending June 30, 
1952. Simultaneously, 30,000 nonresident 
hunters sought permits to hunt wild game 
in the hills of Pennsylvania. The Keystone 
State also has its wonderful fishing streams 
and Inkes, more than enough to entice the 
700,000 Pennsylvania citizens who bought 
fishing licenses in 1952. 

From the sandy shores and sparkling wa- 
ters of Lake Erie to picturesque Delaware 
Water Gap, “gateway to the Poconos,” Penn- 
sylvania’s largest resort area; to the Pine 
Creek Gorge or Pennsylvania's Grand Canyon 
near Wellsboro, to the Keystone State's high- 
est point, Mount Davis, near Meyersdale; 
through the Blue Ridge Mountains and the 
Appalachians, to the Ligonier Valley and the 
Bedford area; to Conneaut Lake and Eagles 
Mere and Cambridge Springs and Mount 
Summit—across the State from east to west 
and from north to south, whatever your va- 
cation desires may demand—Pennsylyanis 
can provide it, 

Golf courses and tennis courts are plenti- 
ful wherever you turn. Lake and mountain 
resorts cater to your every wish. Cabins and 
camp sites are available if you like to rough 
it. Trails invite you to either riding or 
hiking over mountains that lose themselves 
in a blue horizon. Water sports are para- 
mount in crystal lakes, clear streams, and 
artificial pools. 

Pennsylvania is truly a vacationland for 
the family where every member can have ® 
wonderful time. In evidence of this fact, 
there are more than 300 organized summer 
58 for boys and girls in the Keystone 

te. 
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If there is one particular type of vacation 
a VFW member prefers, there's a place in 
Pennsylvania that is the answer to his pray- 
ers. Furthermore, this year he will enjoy 
the chance to bring his visit to the Quaker 
State to an exciting climax when the 55th 
national encampment takes the spotlight in 
Philadeiphia this summer during the week 
of August 1-6. 


Chairmanship of the Committee on 


Government Operations 
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or 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two edi- 
torials and a newspaper article. The 
first is entitled “Flanders and the Next 
Act in McCarthy Drama,” and is from 
the Durham (N. C.) Herald. The sec- 
ond is entitled “Ousting Chairmen,” and 
is from the Evansville (Ind.) Press. The 
third is entitled “Contempt for United 
States,” and is from the Machinist, the 
organ of the machinists’ union. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection—— 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, although I do 
not expect to object if I obtain an answer 
to a question I wish to ask, let me say 
that the Senator from Vermont knows 
that I am in sympathy with the objec- 
tive of his resolution which—unfortu- 
nately, I think—was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration; 
but I have not had an opportunity to 
read the editorials and article he has 
mentioned, and I wonder whether the 
Senator from Vermont has checked them 
in connection with the application of 
rule XIX. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I do not carry in 
my mind just what rule XIX is; I do not 
have a head for figures. Would the 
Senator from Oregon mind telling me 
what that rule is? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ver- 
mont has a pretty good head, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I wish to know whether there is 
in the editorials or the article any lan- 
guage that reflects upon any Member of 
the Senate, because in recent months I 
have noticed a growing tendency, it 
seems to me, for Senators to ignore the 
purposes of rule XIX, which requires 
that no Senator shall insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record any material reflect- 
ing upon another Senator or upon a 
State. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I have read the edi- 
torials and article, and I feel that I can 
give assurance to the Senator from Ore- 
gon that there is nothing in them that 
comes under rule XIX, as I remember it, 
If the Senator from Oregon wishes me 
to do so, I shall refresh my memory on 
rule XIX; and if I find anything dubious 
in connection with the matter, I shall 
Tise and say so. 
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Mr. MORSE. Let me state that I 
raise this point irrespective of the par- 
ticular colleague who might be involved; 
but as a friend of the Senator from Ver- 
mont, I call his attention to the ex- 
istence of the rule. z 

Mr. FLANDERS. I accept the sugges- 
tion in the same spirit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Vermont? 

There being no objection, the edi- 
toriais and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Durham (N. C.) Herald of 

June 24, 1954] 
FLANDERS AND THE Next Acr IN MCCARTHY 
DRAMA 

The next act in the McCarthy drama 
which dominates the domestic stage depends 
upon the persistence of Senator FLANDERS, 
About all to be expected of the hearings of 
the Army-McCarthy controversy is that 
“somebody lied,” as if anyone who watched 
the proceedings on television or listened to 
them on radio or followed them in the 
newspapers isn't already well aware of that. 

Senator FLANDERS, Republican, of Vermont, 
insists that his resolution to remove Senator 
McCartuy from his committee chairman- 
ships isn't going to be buried in the Rules 
Committee. He has promised further action 
July 15 if Mecantrur by that time hasn't 
answered ‘the questions concerning his 
financial affairs which he failed to answer 
2 years ago. 

Although the Senate is loath to discipline 
its Members, it has on occasion done so. 
The extremes to which McCartuy has gone 
may influence a majority of the Senate to 
discipline him. McCarry has reflected dis- 
credit on the Senate by his conduct, and 
there may be enough Senators who resent 
that to call him to account. 

The leadership in the move to discipline 
McCartuy is properly coming from his own 
Republican Party. The Democrats are wise- 
ly keeping In the background, though they 
should act, when the time comes, with a 
sense of responsibility to the Senate and to 
the Nation. 

Senator FLANDERS must continue to take 
the initiative if his resolution is not to re- 
main buried in the Rules Committee. The 
chairman of that committee, JENNER, of In- 
diana, is one of McCartuy’s closest friends 
in the Senate, He may be depended upon to 
use all his influence as committee chairman 
to prevent either the Flanders or the Leh- 
man resolution (both have the same objec- 
tive) from coming to a vote, 

Persistence on Senator FLANDERS’ part can 
produce results. He is not likely to be en- 
couraged by either his party leadership in 
the Senate or by the administration. But 
by managing his resolution shrewdly, he can 
bring the issue into the open and air the Mc- 
Carthy finances before the Senate and be- 
fore the Nation. As bad as it is to lose any 
more legislative time this session over 
McCarTuy, Senator FLANDERS may be able 
to render a notable public service by showing 
the people more clearly the nature of 
McCartuy and McCarthyism. 


{From the Evansville (Ind.) Press of June 
21, 1954] 
OUSTING CHAIRMEN 
(By Peter Edson) 
WASHINGTON.—Republican Senator RALPH 
E. FLANDERS, of Vermont, raised a fine point 
in urging that Senator Josxyn R. MCCARTHY 
be stripped of his committee chairmanship 
if he does not clear himself of charges in- 
volving his personal finances, 
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The Senate has removed committee chair- 
men at least five times in its history. So 
there are precedents for this action. 

In 1837, following the election of Andrew 
Jackson as President, the Senate itself voted 
to remove Henry Clay as chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee and Daniel 
Webster as chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Boes these men had opposed Jackson and 
his policies. President Jackson was, of 
course, the originator of the political spoils 
system, mistrusting entrenched power and 
believing in rotation in office. 

Clay and Webster were replaced by two 
of his own followers in a purely political 
move. 

In the second Instance, the Democratic ma- 
jority caucus of the Senate took the ac- 
tion. This was in 1859, when Stephen A. 
Douglas was removed as chairman of the 
Committee on Territories. The reason was 
that Douglas opposed the policy of President 
James Buchanan, though both were members 
of the Democratic Party. 

In Gen. Ulysses S. Grant's second admin=- 
istration, the Republican caucus this time 
took similar action by removing Charles 
Sumner as chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

The reason given was that Sumner did 
not speak to or meet socially with the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of State, Hamilton 
Fish, This made it impossible for him to 
carry on his duties. 

Getting down to more modern times, in 
1924 the progressive Republicans were able 
to block the appointment of Senator Albert 
B. Cummins of Iowa to the chairmanship of 
the Interstate Commerce Committee. He 
was an old guard Republican. 

Though his appointment had been decided 
on by the regular Republican caucus in the 
Senate, the insurgents refused to ratify on 
the Senate floor. 

They were able to force a floor vote for 
three candidates. In the election, Senator 
E. D. “Cotton Ed” Smith, of South Carolina, 
won, though he was a member of the minor- 
ity Democratic Party. 

By still another procedure, the Senate Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee in 1941 forced its 
chairman, Senator Robert R. Reynolds, of 
North Carolina, to stand aside and allow his 
duties to be performed by the ranking Demo- 
cratic member, Senator Elbert D. Thomas, of 
Utah. 

Senator Reynolds was accused of having 
had close relations with Nazi Germany. 
This was the era of preparations for World 
War II. Senator Reynolds was not in sym- 
pathy with these moves. He was not fired. 
The Senate committee just took his job away 
from him, leaving him his title. 

These precedents indicate there is a wide 
variety of methods by which a Senate com- 
mittee chairman may be removed or stripped 
of his powers. There is no law or Senate 
rule governing the selection of committce 
chairmen. 

But there are long-standing customs and 
traditions, which have almost the force of 
Senate rules, and which would be difficult to 
upset. 

These practices are based on the seniority 
system. Once a Senator is appointed to a 
committee, he can remain as long as he is in 
Congress, unless he seeks appointment to 
another committee, and his seniority entitles 
him to bump a junior member. Members of 
committees are ranked according to their 
years of service. The senior member auto- 
matically is designated for chairmanship un- 
less he is chairman of another standing 
committee. 

Ever since 1846, it has been Senate prac- 
tice to make committee appointments by 2 
committees on committees—1 for each 
party—made up of party leaders. These 
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submit thelr lists to the Senate for approval 
as a matter of form. 

In only one instance—the case of Senator 
Cummins, cited above—have the lists been 
questioned or overruied. But the power of 
the Senate to remove a chairman or change 
a membership is believed to be inherent. 

Prior to 1846 the Senate elected all com- 
mittees and committee chairmen by ballot. 
The members got their rank by the number 
of votes they received. This practice led to 
abuses in political trading for the choicer 
assignments. 

All congressional reform efforts to do 
away with the seniority system and choose 
committee chairmen on a merit basis have 
failed, 


— 


[From the Machinist of July 8, 1954] 
CONTEMPT FOR UNITED STATES 

A showdown battle is underway in Wash- 
ington this week to determine if one Senator 
can set himself up as more powerful than 
the United States Senate itself. If so, then 
the orderly process of the legislative branch 
of Government, as devised by the framers 
of the Constitution, is to be replaced by 
jungle law. 

For nearly 3 years, Senator Josry R. Mc- 
Canrux has been in contempt of the Sen- 
ate. Six times since October 1951 he has 
disdainfully refused to appear before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee inquiring into his fitness 
to serve as a Senator. By a vote of 60 to 0, 
the Senate affirmed the right of the subcom- 
mittee to question Senator McCarruy’s po- 
litical morality and his financial ethics. 
Senator McCarrHy’s reply was typical. He 
branded the subcommittee members as dis- 
honest” and “doing the work of Commu- 
nists.” 

Contempt for the Senate by Senators does 
not carry a jail sentence or fine, like con- 
tempt of court does for private citizens. 
The subcommittee could not force Senator 
McCartuy to appear before it under sub- 
pena, as it can private citizens. However, 
the Senate can vote to strip McCartuy of 
his posts as chairman of Senate committees. 


CHARGES AGAINST SENATOR M'CARTHY 


The charges against Senator McCarrity 
are sordid. They range from income-tax 
violations down the line to petty chiseling. 
Senator MCCARTHY owes an explanation of 
this last charge to his friends and support- 
ers. Ever since he came into prominence, 
it appears, Senator MCCARTHY has been re- 
ceiving bank checks in small amounts—81. 
$5, $25—trom patriotic but misguided people 
who mailed in money, urging that it be used 
to fight communism. Apparently these peo- 
ple were not aware that the Senate appro- 
priates money generously to finance McCar- 
Tr investigations. 

The Senate subcommittee wanted to ask 
Senator McCarruy, among other things, how 
these checks were used and whether any of 
these funds were diverted to his own per- 
sonal use, 

Senator McCarrny's refusal to talk has 
prompted Senator RALPH E, FLANDERS, of 
Vermont, to bring the issue to a head. Sena- 
tor FLANDERS made it clear last week that he 
intends to fight to a finish his battle to bar 
Senator McCantuy from his committee 
chairmanships unless the Senator from Wis- 
consin answers the Senate's questions. The 
Senate will be asked to take action on the 
Flanders motion before Congress adjourns. 
July 31 is the target date for adjournment, 


CLIMAX NOW SHAPING UP 


So the showdown battle is coming to a 
fast climax, It is not a matter of party 
politics, It ts a battle of principles. Senator 
Fianpers is a Republican, as is Senator Mo- 
CartHy. So are many of the Senators who 
earlier yoted 60 to 0 giving the subcommittee 
Mes right to examine Senator MCCARTHY'S 

ess. 
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If McCarthyism is allowed to run ram- 
pant, not only the integrity of the United 
States Senate is threatened. The rights and 
privileges of all free Americans, all unions, 
and all other organizations which disagree 
with the methods of McCarthyism are at 
stake. ; 

Contempt for the United States Senate is 
contempt for the United States, contempt 
for all of us. It is vitally important that all 
of us take 5 minutes and two 3-cent stamps 
to write both our Senators to strip Senator 
McCartuy of his chairmanships if he does 
not answer the questions asked him, Sena- 
tors will act if they are sure we are behind 
them. It ls up to us, 


The Farm Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a letter on 
the farm program, written by H. S. Ca- 
sey Abbott, and addressed to Henry R. 
Luce, editor in chief of Life magazine. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Henry R, Luce, 
Editor in Chief, Life Magazine, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sm: I have read your editorial refer- 
ring to the farm program in your issue of 
June 21. Never since this program started 
in 1933 have I read and attempted to digest 
& more dishonest and unfair article, or one 
which showed more of a complete lack of 
knowledge of the subject on which you were 
apparently writing. In order to refresh 
your memory as to your point in encumber- 
ing the Government with debt and monetary 
loss, I beg to call your attention to the 
fact that in the fiscal year 1953 the loss in 
handling second-class mail, presently maga- 
zine and newspapers, in the Post Office De- 
partment amounted to $231 million, More- 
over the accumulated loss in the Post Office 
Department since the end of World War IT, 
a period of approximately 8 years, has now 
reached the staggering total of $3,800,000,- 
000. I have been told but cannot state it as 
true, and your comptroller will have to verify 
the amount, that the Luce Publications of 
which you are a part, gain to the extent of 
$10 million a year, not in net but in gross 
income because of the existence of this postal 
subsidy from the Government. Thus, Mr. 
Editor, I do not think you are in a position 
to strike blindly out at another segment of 
American business without first putting your 
own house in order. 

Now as to the farm program, During 
practically the entire course of the Truman 
administration we were on the verge of war 
with Russia, The surpluses which we had 
disappeared very rapidly during the Korean 
war and the fallure to carry out the entire 
program as set down by law conceivably was 
because of the fact that with impending war 
it was felt that surpluses would be a handy 
thing to have around. These surpluses were 
inherited by the Eisenhower administration, 
and where they were once declared to be an 
asset by the Truman administration, they 
were immediately declared to be a liability 
by the Republicans. One item which you 
writers continually miss or ignore in the 
farm program, as set up, is the fact that 
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the program calls for price supports under a 
formula originating out of the situation 
which existed from 1909-14 at which time 
the index figure of industry and farming 
each stood at 100. This formula is supposed 
to give the farmer equity in value for his 
farm dollar in his purchase of industrial 
products. With that end, acreage allocations 
which you have completely ignored, are sup- 
posed to control in large measure the pro- 
ductive capacity in any one of the six basic 
crops and should, in any of the years when 
acreage allocations are applied and accepted 
by the farms. As additional surplus occurs 
it is- thrown into the normal granary pool 
and reallocations are made, cutting down the 
acreage in that particular crop and creating 
a void in production to be filled out of the 
normal granary. 

The above is tremendously important be- 
cause price support without acreage control 
can only lead to unwieldly surpluses and also 
to the exhaustion of our greatest national 
asset, 80 far as the farmer is concerned, and 
that is the fertility of our soil. The above 
item has been completely ignored in your 
editorial and in practically every comment 
which I have read since the Republicans 
came into power. 

Again coupled with acreage allocation 
comes soil conservation, which calls for lay- 
ing out land or for converting land to soil- 
building crops, reforesting, regrassing, and 
releveling, in many instances, in order to 
hold the fertility of the soil in the bank, so 
to speak, for the future generation of Amer- 
ica. Thus, a rounded-out plan with the 
above items in it—and they certainly are 
in it as written originally—calls for price 
support to give the farmer equity in pur- 
chasing power; calls for acreage controls to 
hold production within the reasonable needs 
of the Nation and for export; calls for con- 
servation to in large part keep the farm 
force busy, maintain the fertility of the soil; 
and actually better our agricultural position 
for future generations. This was intended 
to complement acreage control and make the 
burden easier for the farmer to bear because 
of Government payments for conseryation 
work, 

What have been the results, Mr. Editor? 
In 23 years the farm income has risen from 
a low of $7 billion to a high of $35 billion. 
During the war the farmer, because of his 
teaching under soll conservation and his 
learning under restricted acreage how to get 
the most out of an acre of land in produc- 
tion, was able with 144 million fewer men 
on the farm to raise sufficient food to feed 
15 million men under arms, all of the men 
in industry, and at the same time provide 
a tremendous amount of food for export to 
our allies. The loss of the Government in 
this 23-year period for conducting this school 
has been $1,100,000,000, but I beg to call your 
attention to the fact that this is divided into 
2 categories: Tlie loss on basics—the 6 crops 
which you sọ readily decry in your editorial 
and which amount to 42 percent of our farm 
production in America—has heen only $20 
million; the balance of loss, amounting to 
$1,080,000,000, was all in nonbasics. Of the 
above amount, $708 million was lost where 
the support was mandatory according to 
law, but where the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture could vary the support at his discretion 
from 75 percent up to 90 percent of parity: 
$372 million was lost in crops where the 
Secretary could, at his discretion, put sup- 
ports on, but they were not mandatory- 
Thus, the loss in basics, $20 million, was 
comparatively unimportant relatively, but 
that investment on the part of Government 
was of tremendous significance because of 
the following: During the 23 years with the 
increase in income boosted from 67 billion to 
$35 billion, there can be no question in my 
mind, or your mind, but that the farmers 
paid into the Federal Treasury of the United 
States in the form of Federal income taxes 
over $50 billion. This, Mr. Editor, is a very 
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good return on a $1,100,000,000 investment. 
This does not reflect additional benefits 
which accrued to the Nation. 

The farm family carries on its back a 
family and a half in the immediate rural 
area in which it exists. Thus, 12 million on 
the farm are supporting 18 million, and the 
18 million, in turn, are reaching into the 
cities for supplies, cars, etc., and they provide 
the basis for an operation which unquestion- 
ably occupies in large part the working ca- 
pacity of at least one-half of our population. 
The major freight on our railroads is food 
and fiber going to market in its raw state and 
going back to the people in its completed 
State. Our prosperity means the ultimate 
Prosperity of everyone. No one can deny 
that we haye witnessed months and months 
Of farm prices going down and the index of 
the retail prices of food going up. Did you 
ever figure out the reason, Mr. Editor, or the 
cause - It is very easy, but it is not the 
fault of the American farmer. Remember, 
sir, that we have production costs also. Our 
farms, our food and fiber factories, are the 
Most essential operations in America. We 
can easily get along without your publica- 
tion for many months and that is the prod- 
uct of your brain. I wish that you would 
try for a period of 1 week to get along with- 
out food and fiber, which is the product of 
my brain, and in the production of which 
I am so bitterly criticized by you for receiv- 
ing some of the benefits of Government—a 
source from which I might say your industry 
has profited from greatly ever since the in- 
ception of the postal service in America. 

If you wish to be honest you will not de- 
mand of us that we go back to flexible 
Parity which is the control of price by the 
amount of farm surplus on hand. That is 
the old story so far as we are concerned. 
It the supply increases 2 percent the price 
goes down 2 percent. The only answer I as 
a farmer have, and I have been one for 40 
years, is to produce more per acre by the 
Use of fertilizers or any means at my com- 
mand, because I haye many fixed costs which 
Cannot be reduced as can the price of my 
Product. Because of the very nature of my 
business, I must sell at wholesale and buy 
&t retail. I must buy in a sellers’ market 
and sell in a buyer's market, I must face up 
to the weather hazards as they come, and the 
Price which I receive for my products is the 
all important factor. All that we get under 
the fixed parity formula is à price which 
Rives us 90 percent of economic justice with 
the Industrial producer; 75 percent of parity 
Which is supposed to be the low point in 
the flexible parity program is 75 percent of 
What we are entitled to out of the national 
economy for our products. Try to sell your 
Publication Life for 75 percent of your 
Present price structure and see where you 
Come out, and remember, sir, that my costs 
are just as fixed as yours are and also that 
My product is much more important in 
American life than yours is. I can say only 
this for you people in the publication busi- 
ness. You have done a great job of con- 
veying information and educating the 
American people and I hate to see an edi- 
torial page of a great publication like Life, 
With its ability to sway the public mind, 
Contain an editorial of the kind which I 
have just read. This, I consider unfair, 
biased, and prejudiced to the enth degree, 
With no answer contained therein except be 
Bure that the farmers get less money for 
their products. This, in the face of the well- 
known fact that in order to hold a business 
together one must produce cheaper, which 
is impossible in this case, or more per acre 
for the dollar of production costs, Thus, 
flexible parity is hoist by its own petard. 

In the promotion of the flexible parity 

Allan Kline bas gone far afield 
from the thinking of Ed O'Nelll, the man 
Who built the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and who is one of the fathers of 
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the farm program. Secretary Benson, in his 
St. Paul speech in February of 1953, where 
he called upon the American farmer to stop 
leaning on government and assert his 
rugged individualism, started the downward 
trend in not only farm, the farm price struc- 
ture, but the downward trend which we have 
witnessed for the past 11 months in every 
industry not connected with defense in 
America. There is no question but what 
with those statements he uttered the pre- 
lude to the President's repudiation of his 
promise to the farmers of 90 percent of par- 
ity made in Minnesota and 100 percent of 
parity repeated in Dakota. We realize that 
these were political promises made during 
a political campaign, but many farmers 
voted for President Eisenhower because of 
those promises, and the repudiation on his 
part of them, even with the support of Sec- 
retary Benson, can do his administration no 


good. 

To get back to figures as to expenditures 
by the Federal Government in behalf of 
various elements of America, there have 
been in the past 23 years the following 
expenditures: 81,100,000, 000 for price sup- 
ports, $4,200,000,000 on consumer subsidies, 
$45,600,000,000 spent on business reconver- 
sion, tax amortization, and airline subsidies. 

As long as we have expenditures such as 
the above, and as long as we have regulations 
of freight rates, privilege for public utilities, 
franchise for yarious endeavors, Government 
assistance in large part establishing the 
wages of organized labor, all of which can 
be capitalized by industry in its various 
forms, it becomes mandatory that the farm 
segment of the American picture also be 
alded by Government. The farmers have 
never requested a subsidy. They have asked 
for a working plan of acreage allocations 
coupled with banking facilities in the form 
of loans based on parity price, which can- 
not be furnished by private banks, a normal 
granery to absorb surpluses and deal them 
out to fill the vold which will be created 
by reduced acreage allocations, and a price 
which will give our dollar approximately the 
same purchasing power as the industrial 
dollar. 

That Is our story, Mr. Editor, and I as one 
farmer will stand on it. The law of supply 
and demand went out of the American pic- 
ture with the protective tariff, franchises, 
and Government assistance in various cate- 
gories to other forms of industry. A man- 
aged supply, which is what we ask for, to 
meet demand at a fairly even price struc- 
ture, is all that the farmers are asking out 
of the American economy. 

Very truly yours. 
H. S. Casey ABBOTT. 


William Sterling Cole, Class of 1925 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEAN P. TAYLOR 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by Paul S. Jacobsen, class of 1927, 
Colgate University, honoring Hon. W. 
STERLING Cote, of New York, to the de- 
gree of doctor of laws: 

WILLIAM STERLING COLE, 1925 

Wik STERLING Col. Phi Beta Kappa 
of the class of 1925, was elected to the United 
States Congress in 1934. He has served con- 
tinuously in the House of Representatives 
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since that time, and with the recent reor- 
ganization of our congressional districts he 
has become our new neighbor. Wise in Judg- 
ment of sound national policies, this repre- 
sentative of the people has stood coura- 
geously for honesty and for economy in 
government, even when the tide seemed to 
be running against him. The trust and con- 
fidence of his colleagues in Congress has 
sent him abroad on critical missions of ob- 
servation and inspection, and he has re- 
peatedly filled responsible committee posi- 
tions, culminating in his chairmanship of 
the critically important Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

Since April 1, 1953, when he was appointed 
chairman, he has worked vigorously for a 
well-armed America. Nevertheless, he has 
been fully aware of our need to develop 
atomic power for peaceful industrial use. 
His great statesmanship is nowhere better 
revealed than when, speaking before Colgate 
alumni this spring at the 135th anniversary 
dinner in New York, he said “We shall 
flout all the lessons of recorded history if 
ever we come to believe that the steel of 
armaments—even nuclear armaments—can 
be a permanent substitute for spiritual 
armament.” 

Learning of the honor Colgate is about to 
confer, no less a personage than President 
Eisenhower prepared a personal message in 
which he says: ‘Stun’ Col has powerful- 
ly Influenced the course of American defense 
planning for the past 15 years. He has rich- 
ly earned this high honor and with you I 
am happy to salute his service to our coun- 
try.” 


Time magazine described this leader in 
public affairs as “short, grey, and handsome.” 
Today we would add to that: “Courageous, 
Christian, and honest.“ “Srub” Core has 
brought a new hope to us all and a new 
honor to the alma mater he served so well 
for 6 years as alumni trustee. I present him, 
Mr. President, that he may be admitted to 
the degree of doctor of laws of Colgate Uni- 


versity. 
PAuL S. JACOBSEN, 1927, 
Chairman, Department of Political 
Science, Colgate. 
JUNE 14, 1954. 


I Pledge Allegiance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Atheneum Club of Atlanta, 
Tex., sponsors an annual oration con- 
test among local high-school students 
devoted to the theme, Defenders of De- 
mocracy. More than 50 orations were 
entered this year. Mildred Coulter, a 
member of the graduating class of At- 
lanta High School, won first place and 
was awarded a $25 Government bond. 

I ask unanimous consent that the win- 
ning oration by Miss Coulter, entitled 
“T Pledge Allegiance,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the oration 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one Nation indivis- 
ible, with liberty and justice for all.“ 
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How many times have people repeated 
this? How many have meant it? How many 
know what it means? 

There are several people who know what 
it means—the Unknown Soldier lying in the 
grave, the returned prisoner of war, and the 
inany soldiere who fought for their country. 
These men pledged allegiance to their coun- 
try and they kept their pledge. These men 
know. 

There are still others who would like to 
know—the man behind the Iron Curtain, the 
small Korean child without home or mother, 
and the Korcan prisonef of war who has had 
just a taste of freedom and would like more 
of it. 

I know what it means, and you know what 
it means, but are we doing everything pos- 
sible to keep our Nation “indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all”? Now is the time 
when we should be making that pledge every 
day. We will soon be of voting age; we will 
decide the fate of our country. We must 
pledge allegiance to Old Glory; we must keep 
that pledge so that “government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people shall 
not perish from the earth.” 

“Communism,” what an ugly word. Com- 
munism is seeking to destroy this freedom- 
loving land of ours. Communism creeps and 
crawls like some lurking monster waiting to 
prey upon an innocent victim. 

In our schools there are many teachers 
and professors who are Communists. You 
may ask, “Aren't teachers required to take a 
non-Communist oath?” Yes; but to a Com- 
munist the truth means nothing. Besides 
active teaching in public schools, private 
schools, and church schools, from kinder- 
gartens to colleges, they run some schools 
outright. There are actually Communist 
schools in America. Here are the names of 
gome taken from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Jefferson School of Social Science, Walt 
Whitman School of Social Science, People's 
Educational Center, Abraham Lincoln School, 
and many others. Some of these schools are 
named for very famous Americans. This is, 
of course, a front, a typical Communist prop- 

He. 

There are also many Communist youth 
groups, designed to lure loyal young Amer- 
icans with attractive titles such as: Amer- 
ican Youth Congress, American Youth for 
Democracy, American Student Union, Amer- 
ican Youth for a Free World. 

The names of these are also taken from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Earl Browder has said: “We Communists 
do not distinguish between good and bad 
religions, because we think they are all 
bad.” When Communists seek to destroy 
our country, it is logical that they would try 
to destroy the churches, the backbone of our 
Nation. Lenin, leader of the Communist re- 
volution in Russia in 1917 and founder of 
the Red government in Russia said, “Down 
with religion. The spread of atheistic views 
is our chief task.” 

Do you realize that there are now more 
Communists in the United States than there 
were in Russia at the time they overthrew 
the government? J. Edgar Hoover has testi- 
fied that, “In 1917 when Communists over- 
threw the Russian government there was 1 
Communist for every 2,277 persons in Rus- 
sia. In the United States today there is 1 
Communist for every 1,814 persons in the 
country.” 

Communism is aimed at you, right be- 
tween your eyes. Communists want your 
mind, your body, your home, and your 
freedom, even your freedom to think for 
yourself, If the Communists take over this 
country, you will be only a tool in their 
hands. 

Perhaps you smile at the thought of the 
Communists taking over America. William 
Z. Foster, head of the Communist Party in 
the United States, has sworn, “When a Com- 
munist heads the Government of the United 
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States—and that day will come fust as 
surely as the sun rises—the Government will 
not be a capitalist Government, but a Soviet 
government, and behind this Government 
will stand the Red army to enforce the 
dictatorshnp of the proletariat.” 

You must pledge allegiance to your 
country; you must keep that pledge, and, 
above all, remember to keep the Constitu- 
tion of the United States in one hand, and 
commonsense in the other—it is up to you. 


Criticism of the President’s Order in Rela- 
tion to a Power Contract 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article entitled “Eisenhower 
Order Criticized; Forcing of AEC To Sign 
Contract With Private Utility Called Un- 
precedented Use of Executive Authority.” 
The article was written by Doris Fleeson, 
and was published in the Washington 
Evening Star of June 18, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EISENHOWER ORDER Crrricrzep—Forcinc OF 
AEC To Stam CONTRACT WITH PRIVATE UTIL- 
ITY CALLED UNPRECEDENTED Use OF EXECU- 
TIVE AUTHORITY 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

In an unprecedented exercise of Presl- 
dential authority, President Eisenhower has 
ordered the Atomic Energy Commission to 
sign a 25-year contract with a private utility 
for the production of power to be distrib- 
uted through the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. He also ordered TVA to cooperate. 

The AEC does not itself need the power. 
It is getting all it wants and necds at a fair 
price from TVA. 

At least two AEC commissioners Informed 
the White House and have now said pub- 
Mcly that such use of Ae contracting 
power is incongruous * * * awkward * * œ 
unbusinesslike and a handicap to AEC in 
the execution of its sober and exacting prin- 
cipal mission. A Commission majority is 
against it. 

That the AEC had no disposition to take 
the rap for the controversial arrangement is 
shown by the fact that the President had 
to order it to make the contract. 

Great issues are involved in the story as 
it unfolded at a tense hearing of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy 
yesterday. They are so great that the obvious 
questions of whether the contract Is provi- 
dent and wise and what it does to TVA— 
important as they are—must take second 
place. 

The President is shown attempting to en- 
force his power policy at second hand 
through an independent agency. Has he 
that right? i 

OF all the Independent agencies, the one 
chosen deals with the most crucial, far- 
renching and secret activity of the Govern- 
ment. Is it wise to inject it Into a largely 
irrelevant matter? 

AEC is already in the throes of embittered 
controversies over the rights and actions of 
its chairman, Lewis Strauss, and the security 
of its best-known ‘scientist, Dr. Robert Op- 
penheimer, Is it good administration to 
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toss another divisive problem into the boll- 
ing pot? 

Atomic energy policy is at a legislative 
cross-roads with the congressional commit- 
tee trying to shape a more flexible law so 
that a broad base for peacetime use of the 
atom may be more quickly achieved. Is 
a single power project worth upsetting the 
orderly progress of this legislation? 

What is almost the most astonishing as- 
pect is that the President, so reluctant to 
cross Congress or even one Member of it, 
should intervene so arbitrarily with the pet 
agency of Congress. 

Every legislative safeguard that could in- 
sure bipartisanship was thrown about it. 
The joint committee, under Republican and 
Democratic chairmen alike, has prided itself 
on acting as a nonpolitical board of directors 
to AEC. The President's order was un- 
expected, and to some, shocking. 

The joint committee has known for some 
time about the private utility effort to utilize 
the AEC’s power to make 25-year contracts- 
It is known as the Dixon-Yates proposal and 
involves a group of utilties in the TVA area. 

Last April 16 two of the dissenting com- 
missioners, Dr. Henry Smyth and Eugene 
Zuckert, wrote their trenchant reasons for 
opposing it to the Budget Director. The 
letter from the Director of the Budget, con- 
veying the President's orders to proceed, 15 
dated June 16. Senators are pointing out 
bitterly that the President waited until 
after the AEC appropriation bill was on his 
desk for signature. They are looking for 
and expect to find another means of making 
their views known, 


Two Reasons Why Red China Issue Has 
Come Up Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recor? 
an article entitled “Two Reasons Whg 
Red China Issue Has Come Up Now, 
written by David Lawrence, and pub- 
lished in the New York Herald Tribune 
of July 6, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD: 
as follows: 

Topay IN WASHINCTON—Two Reasons WEY 
Rep Cura Issue Has Come Ur Now 
(By David Lawrence) 

Wasnincton, July 5.—The big mystery in 
world affairs today is not that the Britis? 
Government wants to see Red China 8d- 
mitted to the United Nations, but why 
issue wus raised at this time. 

There is nothing new in the British cr 
American positions. Everybody has known 
for some time that London favors the move 
and that Washington opposes it. Then why 
has the matter been given such wides 
publicity at the moment, giving rise as it has 
to formal statements by the Republ 
leader and Democratic leader of the Sena 
reiterating the American opposition? It 
no answer—as Representative McCorMAc® 
Democratic party leader in the House of R&P 
resentatives, expresses it—that Congress is 
taking the “Initiative” away from the execu“ 
tive branch of the Government. To say tP 
is to ignore the true situation, which is 
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the Department of State was gratified to have 
the Senate leaders proclaim their views pub- 
licly. For the State Department couldn't, in 
the very nature of things, say anything ex- 
cept in the privacy of diplomatic channels, 
and this wouldn't get very far toward sway- 
ing public opinion either here or abroad. 

Actually there wasn’t much time given in 
the Churchill-Eisenhower conference to the 
discussion of the problem of admitting Red 
China to the United Nations. It was men- 
tioned only briefiy and didn't have the im- 
portance of even being made a topic on the 
agenda. 

BEST EXPLANATION 


What, then, was back of it all? The most 
Plaurible explanation may be derived from 
these two points: 

1, The British position historically is to 
Play the role of “broker” between the two 
nations-in conflict with each other. Prob- 
ably there isn’t the flimsiest idea In London 
that the wishes of the United States with 
respect to keeping Red China out of the U. N. 
would be rejected by two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations Assembly. But by 
Sticking to the Red China side, the British 
and perhaps the new French Cabinet become 
the friends of the Peiping regime. This 
Could mean a whole lot in East-West trade 
negotiations and other diplomatic moves and 
Could eyen cause the Moscow Government 
to make concessions to the British and 
French. The result, therefore, might bring 
benefits to the British and French without 
any substantial harm being done to the ob- 
jective sought by the United States. For Red 
China would be kept out of the U. N. anyhow. 

2. It is conceivable that London and Paris 
are totally unaware of the depth of feeling 
in the United States about Red China’s ag- 
gression. To talk about the United States 
Withdrawing from the U. N. if Red China 
is admitted may really become academic. 
For if the U. N. did admit Red China, its 
Prestige would sink so low in the United 
States that the absence or presence of the 
United States delegates in the U. N. would 
be meaningless. Once an organization tears 
up its own pledged word and makes of a 
treaty a scrap of paper, there is not much 
Use worrying about how many meetings the 
American delegates would attend thereafter. 

For the truth is, 40,000 American boys are 
dead today because they were asked by their 
Government to repel aggression in Korea. 
They gave their lives to what they were told 
Was a great cause—the united action of the 
United Nations. That organization, more- 
Over, passed in February 1951 a solemn reso- 
lution declaring Red China the aggressor. 
Nothing has happened since to punish the 
aggressor. Because military forces were not 
Permitted to accomplish that purpose, moral 
force alone remained the best means of 
Ostracizing from world councils the govern- 
ment that had perpetrated the crime. Now 
Moral force is collapsing, too. 


WESTERN CAPITULATION 
Nobody here has any quarrel with the 
People in China but only with the war crim- 
Innis in Peiping. To accept these evil men 
as brothers is to tell the people of all of 
Asia that the West is capitulating. It would 
mean that South Korea might then be stran- 
Bled by Communist infiltration from Red 
unless she decides to fight for her 
life. A resumption of fighting would bring 
new complications for the United States. 
Japan would be frightened, and the chance 
to build an army there for far-eastern de- 
Tense would be impaired. Admission of Red 
China, indeed, might set off a series of hap- 
Penings that could bring on a general war. 
It is a dangerous step. That's why the Con- 
Eress of the United States is speaking out 
frankly and bluntly now, and the State De- 
partment is not in the least disturbed by 
such plain talk. 
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Likewise, there is another meaning con- 
veyed. If ideals are to be trampled on for 
the sake of expediency and appeasement, it 
may be hard to conyince the American peo- 
ple that its soldiers should go to Europe to 
fight a third time. The support of the 
American people should be more important 
to the British and French Governments than 
appeasing the Red China regime. Maybe 
it will be after the debate is over. 


Ten-Year-Old Texas Girl, Margie Hill, Is 


True Heroine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a 10-year-old Texas girl in a small 
central Texas community called Dale 
recently performed an outstanding act 
of heroism in rescuing her four younger 
brothers from a fire that almost certain- 
ly would have resulted in death for them. 

The girl’s name is Margie Hill. The 
story of her heroic act was published re- 
cently. in the Austin American in a spe- 
cial dispatch from the community of 
Dale. I ask unanimous consent that this 
moving story be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news 
story was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Margie Hill is a little girl with an engaging 
grin and 10 tightly braided pigtails. 

You might never gucss she is a heroine. 
But she proved her courage in a most con- 
vincing manner a couple of weeks back by 
rescuing her four small brothers from a fire 
that would have meant certain death for all 
of them. 

It was late In the afternoon of June 16 
on the family farm near this tiny central 
Texas community. Margie, who is 6 years 
old, had been left alone for a few minutes 
to take care of the other youngsters—Willie, 
5, Louis Eugene, 4, Carl Frederick, 2, and the 
baby, Cary Lee, who 18 1. 

The children’s father, Edmund Hill, was 
at work, and their mother had left on an 
errand to a neighboring farm. 

The boys had measles and were confined 
to the house, but Margie was playing in the 
yard. The afternoon was hot but peaceful 
until suddenly Wulle came tearing out the 
door, 

“Margie, Margie, come quick,” he shouted. 

Presumably, the little boys had been play- 
ing with matches, Their mother suspects 
the fire started that way. 

Margie dashed into the bedroom and found 
a box of shoes and all the clothes on fire. 
Only inches away was the bed in which little 
Cary Lee was asleep. 

Margie welghs only 40 pounds, and the 
baby, a husky child, must weigh at least 28. 

“I jerked and pulled until I got him of 
the bed, and then I carried him outside,” 
Margie recalls. 

She also got the three others outside—and 
not a minute too soon. Within a short time 
the entire house was ablaze, and it burned 
to the ground before help could arrive. 

Margle's troubles were not yet over. Carl 
Frederick had decided, for some reason of 
his own, to go back inside. She snatched 
him back. Then, stopping to count noses 
again, she started running. 
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“We ran all the way over to grand- 
mother’s," Margie recalls. : “I was scared.” 

Mrs. Hill came back just in time to see 
the small frame house go up in flames. Yt 
was too late to try to get help from town, 
The fire had destroyed not only their home, 
but all their possessions—their clothing, 
furniture, the car and a wagon. 

“And some of my little chickens got burned 
up, too,” Margie added. 

Temporarily, the Hills are living with rela- 
tives on a farm nearby. Edmund Hill is 
working on construction jobs in Austin, 
hoping to get enough money to rebuild his 
home, The little boys are recoyering from 
the measies, and Margie is recovering from 
a bad fright. 

Almost as proud of the young heroine as 
her parents are the two teachers in the small 
St. John’s Elementary School, where Margie 
will be in the second grade this fall. The 
teachers, both Austin residents, are Mrs. M. 
A. K. Bailey, principal, 902 East 13th, and 
Mrs, O. N. Dibrell of 1208 East 12th. 

Mrs. Bailey calls Margie an “exceptionally 
smart pupil,” and remembers that she won 
the outstanding reading award in the school 
this year, completing eight texts and sup- 
plementary readers. 

Questioned about school, Margie admitted 
shyly that she won the award. With equal 
embarrassment, she admitted that she may 
have helped save her little brothers, 

“But I sure Was scared,” she said. 


One Hundred and Nineteen Thousand One 
Hundred and Forty-six Dollars’ Worth 
of Campaign Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “One Hundred Nineteen Thou- 
sand One Hundred and Forty-six Dollars’ 
Worth of Campaign Mail,” published in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of June 7, 
1954. The editorial relates to the mail- 
ing of franked material by Representa- 
tive Lonrr, of California. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ONE HUNDRED AND NINETEEN THOUSAND ONE 
HUNDRED AND Forty-six DOLLARS’ WORTH OF 
CAMPAIGN MAIL 
A terrific record for abuse of the mall- 

franking privilege under which Congressmen 
can send out free mail apparently has been 
set by Representative YosrY, Democrat, who 
hopes California will elect him to the Senate 
this fali. 

According to the Republican congressional 
campaign committee, Yorry has mailed 4,- 
108,500 copies of a specch which he had 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
May 12. The previous record is said to have 
been around 2 million copies of a CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp insert. Mailing of Yorrr’s 
insert is estimated to have cost the taxpayers 
$119,146. 

A reading of the speech, entitled “Let's 
Bulld a Better America,” reveals it is pretty 
much of a routine chamber of commerce 
speech. It denounces dictatorships and 
demagogs and advocates more hospitals and 
better roads, It declares that “education 
is the very foundation of democracy” and 
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points out that “the air nge has reduced the 
relative size of our spinning globe.” And, 
of course, it gets around to taxes: “True, 
taxes are a staggering burden, but they are 
high mainly because of defense costs.“ 
The outstanding thought brought to mind 
by this speech is that those staggering taxes 
are not likely to get much lighter with fel- 
lows like Representative Yorry spending 
$119,146 of the taxpayers’ money to tell his 
constituents what he toid them in that 


speech. 


Relation Between Rising Business and the 
Stock Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorn a very in- 
teresting article entitied “Stocks and 
Business Drift Farther Apart,” written 
by John W. Love, and published in to- 
day's Washington Daily News. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, 
as follows: 

Srocks AND BUSINESS DRIFT FARTHER Aranr 
(By John W. Love) 

Arising stock market, Commerce Secretary 
Weeks observed recently, is good for busi- 
ness. President Coolidge said the same 
thing years ago, It can also be said that 
rising business is usually good for the stock 
market. 

The two ought to be moving together, stock 
market and business volume, but for most 
of the last year we have been seeing their 
curves wider apart. 

It’s time for a change in one or the other. 
Not since 1927, except during the war, has 
the gap between been widening so long. 
Unnatural behavior shows up in war, though, 
and probably we should expect some of it 
in semipeace. 

The notion that the business decline has 
come to an end is getting almost universal 
agreement, Upsurges in business don't 
usually occur in midsummer, but it can stop 
going down. The volume seems likely to 
hang around present levels until September. 

NEAR HIGH POINT 

If the stock market continues upward at 
its recent pace, it will be reaching the high 
point of historical 1929 before the summer 
is over. That would, indeed, present a 
phenomenon, a memorable market boom 
mounted upon rather indifferent business 
activity. 

If the summer of 1929 were to return 
under such conditions, we might suspect the 
winters of the 1930's could not be far behind. 
Speculation has by no means run so far, 
nor has credit stretched as they did a quar- 
ter of a century ago, but there still would 
be room for a market collapse. It would be 
pretty likely to occur If business activity 
picked up noticeably and then failed to make 
the grade, after all. 

Investors would suddenly stop and think 
of the prospect of a Democratic Congress and 
what it would do if unemployment persisted 
up to November on the order of 3 million 
or so. - 

Several forces can be discerned in the 
strength of the stock market. One of them 
ia the long-term revaluation of shares, the 
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recapitalization of dividends, a sort of new 
era like the one we thought we saw in the 
spring of 1929. 

FEAR INFLATION 

Another is the returning fear of inflation. 
Contrast the stock market's bebavior this 
year with that of the first Eisenhower 
spring. In 1953 we were going to bave sound 
money, even hard money, and the market 
sank for 8 months. Then that expectation 
gave way to the opposite. Republican hopes 
for an early budget balance faded. 

The belief is even expressed lately that 
the Republicans can no more balance the 
budget than Democrats can, that the Amer- 
ican public will never again permit it to be 
balanced, and that inflation is more or less 
permanent. As permanent as the annual 
increase in wages, of which it is partly cause 
and partly effect. 

Then there is the grim outlook in South- 
east Asia and other piaces, In such circum- 
stances, many a man wonders anew if he 
ought not to put more of his savings into 
shares of tangible things, less of them into 
dollars. The chances of any fundamental 
change taking place in our time seem to 
diminish month by month, 


Douglas Fights for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial which appeared in the July 3, 1954, 
issue of the Illinois State Register, of 
Springfield, II., paying tribute to the 
splendid activities of our colleague, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovcras], in 
behalf of the Illinois farmers and the 
farmers of America. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dovc.as FIGHTS ror FARMERS 


Though the Senate late yesterday re- 
jected a vital farm amendment to the ad- 
ministration’s huge tax bill offered by 
Illinois’ senior Senator Paul, Dovcras, the 
drama reflects the deep sincerity and tre- 
mendous energy with which Senator Douc- 
Las has been, and is, fighting to aid the 
farmer economically. 

The defeated amendment provided that a 
farmer might deduct in 1 year, in comput- 
ing his taxable income, the cost of new 
farm machinery up to 25 percent of his 
gross income from farm operations. 

The amendment was offered to stimulate 
purchases of farm machinery, improve farm 
operations, and to increase employment in 
hard-hit implement plants of Illinois and 
other States. It carried a 2-year time limit. 

Dovcras did win one important battle for 
the farmer. Thursday night, he and Sena- 
tors Humpnuary, of Minnesota, and GILLETTE, 
of Iowa, won passage of a joint amendment 
authorizing deduction of up to 25 percent 
of gross income of expenses incurred by 
farmers in building grain storage bins and 
cribs on their own farms, 

Elsewhere in this issue is a statement made 
by Senator Doudtas. He has been consistent 
in his fights for farmers’ rights through the 
years. This is the type of aggressive, faith- 
ful public service he will maintain in the 
future, 
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Eisenhower Program Gains Ground 
Steadily 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled Eisenhower Program 
Gains Ground Steadily,” written by 
Gould Lincoln, and published in the 
Washington Evening Star of July 6, 1954. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE POLITICAL MILL— EISENHOWER PROGRAM 


Gains GROUND STEADILY—EIGHTY-THMRMD 
Cannor Be Laszrep a Do- Nord 
Concress" 


(By Gould Lincoln) 

President Eisenhower's persistent and re- 
iterated demands for the enactment of his 
legislative program are bearing fruit. He has 
insisted that the program is in the interest 
of all the people; that it Is the work of the 
best brains in the country after consultations 
with all interested groups. It js the progres- 
sive and dynamic program for which he has 
contended and upon which he and the Re- 
publicans, if the President has his way, will 
wage their campaign for victory in the con- 
gressional election next November, 

With the Fourth of July holiday back of 
it, Congress, under the leadership of Speaker 
Martin and Majority Leader Harrekck in the 
House, and Senator KNowtanp, of California. 
and Senators MILLIKIN, of Colorado, and 
SaLTONsTaLL, of Massachusetts, in the Sen- 
ate, is driving to a completion of its iabors 
by July 31—with every prospect of success- 
When adjournment is had, no longer will 
the Democrats be able to claim that the asd 
Congress has been a “do-nothing Congress. 

TWO ITEMS NEAR FINISIT LINE 


Two cornerstones of the Eisenhower pro- 
gram are on the way to completion. One, tbe 
omnibus tax bill, has been passed by both 
House and Senate, and the differences wiu be 
ironed out in conference. Representative 
Reep of New York, chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, under whose 
leadership this monumental piece of legis- 
lation was drafted, expressed satisfaction 
that the Senate had passed the measure in 
pretty good form.” He predicted that whe? 
the bill comes from conference it will be Im- 
proved. The desires of the administration 
for a measure that would give relief where it 
was needed, would correct many inequali- 
ties, and at the same time not reduce reve 
nues too drastically, have been carried out- 
a signal victory for the President. 

The second vital measure is the farm bill. 
which has been passed by the House pro- 
viding a flexible system of farm price sub- 
ports ranging from 82.5 to 90 percent of 
parity. The administration had asked for 
a range of 75 to 90 percent. The 
measure is a compromise. The main thing: 
however, is that the rigid price supports, b 
percent of parity—under which huge 2 
pluses have rolled up—were knocked ou 
Chairman Amen of the Senate Agricultury 
Committee is hopeful that when the 
is acted upon in the Upper House it, will Be 
possible to make the range of flexible price 
supports 75 to 90 percent. In the end, th 
victory will be an Elsenhower-Benson vie- 
tory. at 

The Republican leadership insists 2 
during the rest of this month Congress — 
enact a social-security bill extending © 
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erage to millions of citizens, a bill to extend 
further unemployment insurance, some of 
the administration's bills to ald in running 
down subversives, atomic-energy legislation, 
and a number of other measures of impor- 
tance, 

IMPRESSIVE RECORD 

The record of the Congress during its pres- 
ent session has been impressive already. It 
has put through the St. Lawrence seaway 
bill, a project that hung fire for 20 years. 
It saved the taxpayers about $1 billion in 
reduced excise taxes. It has reduced Gov- 
ernment expenditures by billions of dollars, 
and at the same time has provided for na- 
tional defense, getting a dollar's worth for 
each dollar expended. It has succeeded in 
bringing along, well along toward enactment, 
its foreign-aid proposals, 

Two items in the President's program have, 
for the time at least, been lost. The first 
is a Bill to amend and improve the Taft- 
Hartley labor law. The submission of FEPC 
amendments by Senators Ives, of New York, 
Republican, and LEHMAN, of the same State, 
Democrat, made it possible for opponents 
of any legislation to line up southern Demo- 
crats to vote to recommit the bill. It was 
recommitted. The second item was the 
President's proposal to give the vote to 18- 
year-olds, a constitutional amendment, 
which was defeated. By the extension of 
reciprocal-trade legislation for 1 year, the 
President has held the line in free trade. 

The legislative record of this Congress is 
all the more amazing when it is recalled 
that the Republicans have had a razor-edge 
lead in the House, and during much of the 
time have had 47 Senate seats to 43 Demo- 
cratic seats in the Senate. The recent death 
of Senator Hunt, of Wyoming, Democrat, 
changed the party lead in favor of the Re- 
Publicans, because a Republican acting gov- 
ernor was able to appoint a Republican to 
Senator Hunt’s seat. Steadily but surely the 
President and the Republican leadership, 
alded sometimes by the Democrats, have 
Moved the program along. One reason, the 
Program contained items that were of real 
benefit, and necessarily had support of a 
majority of Congressmen. 


` The CIA Inquiry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
Supplementing my earlier remarks in 
connection with the Hoover Commis- 
Sion's projected study of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, I am submitting 3 
additional editorials on this topic; 1 en- 
titled “Intelligence Key To Security” is 
from the Newark Star Ledger of July 6, 
1954; 1 entitled “Mark Clark’s Job as a 
Fact-Finder“ is from the Passaic (N. J.) 
Herald-News of July 6; and the third 
entitled “The CIA Inquiry” is from the 
i York World Telegram of July 6, 

4: 
[From the Newark (N. J.) Star Ledger ot 
July 6, 1954] 
INTELLIGENCE KEY TO SECURITY 

The announcement by ex-President Hoover 
that he has named Gen. Mark Clark to 
Study the Central Intelligence Agency on 

of the Hoover Commission naturally 

Calls to mind the furor over Senator 

ARTHY's charge that the agency has 
infiltrated by Communists. 
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The CIA is the successor to the Office of 
Strategic Services, the supersecret branch 
of the Armed Forces that functioned dur- 
ing the last war. It is Senator MCCARTHY'S 
reasoning that pro-Communists were wel- 
comed, perhaps quite properly, by the OSS 
during the war because Russia was then our 
ally; since the CIA has taken the place of the 
OSS, he reasons, the pro-Communists from 
the OSS have been able to infiltrate into the 
CIA. 

This is plausible, but not factual. Un- 
fortunately, it is hardly possible to subject 
the CIA to investigation by a congressional 
committee without risking the total destruc- 
tion of the value of the CIA, 

The gathering of intelligence Is an indus- 
try that cannot be subjected to the same 
standards as normal, open pursuits. If the 
CIA had to be prepared to defend its every 
act and its every contact it could not ven- 
ture to seek the confidential information 
that is its only cause for being. Yet it is 
apparent that the very life of the Nation 
may some day depend upon the reliability 
and extent of the information that can be 
obtained about the enemy. 

The Hoover Commission presumably will 
not seek to question any of the CIA's sensi- 
tive secrets, but will content itself with a 
broad study of the scope and efficiency of 
the agency with a view to eliminating dup- 
lication and rationalizing the powers of the 
agency. 

If the CIA is to be effective, it is essential 
that the inviolability of its secrets be firmly 
demonstrated. Our friends and contacts 
throughout the world should be convinced 
that when they give Information to the CIA, 
they can rely completely on whatever repre- 
sentations have been made to them. 


[From the Passale (N. J.) Herald-News of 
July 6, 1954] 
Marx CLARK'S JOB AS A FACT FINDER 

Herbert Hoover had a world reputation as 
an administrator and statesman as long ago 
as 1914 but no one ever regarded him as a 
smart politician. 

Something that happened over the week- 

end calls for a reappraisal of the public’s 
estimate of Mr. Hoover's political sagacity. 
Announcement that the Hoover Commission 
on Government Reorganization will study 
the structure and administration of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, using Gen. Mark W. 
Clark as director of a task force that will 
make recommendations on the supersecret 
CIA and other kindred foreign activities, had 
the rousing effect of a bases-loaded home 
run. 
Senator McCartrry has been itching to 
have a go at the CIA which, he insists, is in- 
filtrated by Communists and fellow travelers 
who were transferred wholesale from OWI to 
the State Department at the end of the war. 
By showing that the Fort Monmouth radar 
laboratories were loaded with fifth amend- 
ment Commies and bad security risks, the 
Senator succeeded in raising grave doubts 
about CIA, even though Allen Welsh Dulles, 
younger brother of the Secretary of State, 
is Director of that Agency. 

The Hoover-Clark inquiry makes a Mc- 
Carthy investigation unnecessary. It 
vents another nasty scrap between two 
groups of Republicans, 

Mr. Hoover is the elder statesman of his 
party but he isn't a member of the White 
House inner circle. He can't be accused of 
attempting a Pearl Harbor or Tydings white- 
wash, He is closer to Douglas MacArthur 
than to Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Mark W. Clark was a member of the Eisen- 
hower command team in north Africa but in 
the grim game of Army politics he was not 
one of the favorites. His promotion was 
slow and well earned, When assigned to the 
Far East as United Nations commander in 
Korea, that war was all but lost, prompting 
him to say, "The score was exactly no hits, 
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no runs, and more errors than any score- 
keeper would have the heart to tally.“ In 
writing his memoirs, From the Danube to 
the Yalu, he called it a war we might have 
won, 

Such a man, working under Herbert 
Hoover's direction, can be trusted to submit 
an honest report on the CIA, 


[From the New York World Telegram of 
July 6, 1954] 


THE CIA Inquiry 


The proposed study of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency by the Hoover Commission is 
a sensible move, and the choice of Gen. 
Mark Clark to head the project is especially 
appropriate. 

If Senator McCarrny got loose in the CIA, 
the results would be as calamitous as the 
free wheeling of a bull in a china shop. For 
the CIA necessarily deals in fragile wares— 
highly secret and sensitive matters vitally 
important to the security of the Nation, 
What Senator Mecanrux could do to the 
whole CIA setup, under the guise of search- 
ing for Communists, is dreadful to contem- 
plate. 

Granted that the supersecret agency could 
do with a little more supervision or at least 
a checkup of its reputedly costly administra- 
tion, it is still a field that should be closed 
off to any blunderbuss expedition. For one 
thing, the CIA cooperates intimately and 
profitably with the intelligence arms of 
dozens of our allies. This cooperation would 
evaporate the minute Senator MCCARTHY 
started spilling secrets, little or big, and the 
door would be closed to us on much that con- 
stantly goes on in the nether world of in- 
trigue and conspiracy. 

General Clark, who is no stranger to se- 
cret missions and interallied cooperation in 
two wars, should be highly suitable for the 
delicate task involved. And the reputation 
of the Hoover Commission for wisdom and 
integrity of its previous governmental stud- 
les should be warranty enough of whatever 
recommendations it may have concerning the 
CIA, 


Senator Douglas’ Leadership in Behalf of 
the Rural Electrification Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATIS 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an excerpt 
of the minutes of the regular meeting of 
the board of directors of the Association 
of Illinois Electric Cooperatives be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
The minutes incorporate a resolution in 
support of the efforts of our distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from Illinois [Mr, 
Dovctas], to strengthen the REA pro- 
gram. It was a pleasure and a privilege 
for me to be associated with Senator 
Dovctas in these efforts to increase the 
REA loan authorizations by $35 million. 
The Senator is indeed one of the most 
effective REA leaders in the Congress. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the minutes were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

A memo from Clay Cochran, economist of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative Aa- 
sociation, was presented. This memo out- 
Hned the amendment to the Agriculture ap- 
propriations bill, adding $35 million in elec- 
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tric-loan funds to the authorization for REA 
for fiscal 1955. The memo specifically out- 
lined the support that Senator Douc.as gave 
in introducing this amendment to the Sen- 
ate. On motion duly made by Welsh, sec- 
onded by Albers, and unanimously carried, 
the following resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas the testimony of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association legis- 
lative committee and the NRECA officials re- 
quested more new REA loan funds for fiscal 
1955 than had been recommended by the 
Agricultural Appropriations Subcommittee; 
and 

“Whereas Senator Pavut H. Dovoeras, of 
Illinois, offered a successful amendment in 
the Senate, June 2, 1954, to increase REA 
loan authorizations by $35 million: Now be it 

“Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Association of Illinois Electric Coopera- 
tives commends Senator Dovctas for his 
leadership in behalf of the rural-electrifica- 
tion program; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this board expresses the 
appreciation of the 134,000 farm families in 
Ulinois which it represents to Senator Dous- 
Las for his loyal and vigorous support of a 
program that has brought so many benefits 
to rural America.” 

Boarp or DMECTORS, ASSOCIATION OF 
ILLINOIS ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES, 
BPRINGFIELD, June 17, 1954. 


Proper Study of CIA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
on June 23 I introduced H. R. 9660, a 
bill authorizing the establishment of a 
nine-man Presidential commission to 
make a survey of the foreign intelli- 
gence activities of this country, and to 
report its conclusions to the President 
and the Congress. 

On July 4 it was announced that a 
task force of the Hoover Commission is 
to be established to study the Central 
Intelligence Agency and other kindred 
foreign intelligence activities. This was 
gratifying news, since such a task force 
presumably will accomplish what I was 
seeking in H. R. 9660. I was also pleased 
to learn that the new task force, which 
will consider matters of the greatest im- 
portance and sensitivity, is to be organ- 
ized by a man of the stature and ability 
of Gen. Mark W. Clark. 

I enclose herewith 2 editorials re- 
garding this new inquiry, 1 from the 
New York Times of July 6 and the other 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
the same date: 

[From the New York Times of July 6, 1954] 
Prorer Srupy or CIA 

The appointment of Gen. Mark W. Clark 
to head a task force of the Hoover Com- 
mission in a study of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency is a good beginning for a proper 
inquiry. Former President Hoover's group 
has rendered invaluable service in previous 
studies of executive organization. General 
Clark, with his experience in overt and co- 
vert intelligence work, is well suited to con- 
duct the kind of inquiry which the 
nature of CIA's operations demand. If, on 
the other hand, Senator McCarry publicly 
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examined what he says is “Communist in- 
filtration” of the Agency, untold damage to 
the country could result. 

Senator McCarruy has been most anxious 
to avoid discussing the report that two of 
his own consultants do not have Federal 
security clearances. But ever since CIA Di- 
rector Allen Dulles refused to allow him to 
question the Agency's personnel without ade- 
quate safeguards a year ago, MCCARTHY and 
his aides have displayed unmistakable zeal 
to conduct just the sort of sensational in- 
vestigation they relish most. , This might in- 
volve public identification of CIA agents. 
It could expose the Agency's secret methods 
of operation. Friendly intelligence services 
abroad might end their cooperation if such 
information were thus compromised. The 
reports on hostile activities upon which our 
Government planners rely, as well as the 
Pliysical security of many American and 
foreign nationals, would be endangered. 

The President’s clear wish to protect CIA 
from sensationalism has never included the 
thought that it should be above all inquiry 
or outside supervision. Like atomic energy, 
foreign intelligence is a field involving ex- 
ecutive policy, vast in scope and requiring 
large expenditures. Senator MANSFIELD, of 
Montana, and others have long urged the 
sort of close liaison between Congress and 
the CIA that a joint congressional committee, 
like that on atomic energy, could provide, 
Whatever the findings of the Hoover Com- 
mission, it appears certain that thorough- 
ness and discretion, rather than reckless 
headline hunting, will be its methods. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
July 6, 1954] 


Sroupy, Nor INVESTIGATION 


After a considerable number of charges 
and countercharges, some of them irrespon- 
sible, the correct approach to some of the 
problems of our Central Intelligance Agency 
has been announced. A taks force of the 
Hoover Commission will study the agency's 
structure and administration. This task 
force will be headed by Gen. Mark Clark. Its 
findings will naturally be referred to the 
Commission, which is authorized to trans- 
mit recommendations to Congress. 

Our major intelligence arm obviously can- 
not operate as the major attraction of a 
television circus. It cannot be harassed to 
make a political holiday. Its security, in its 
very nature, must remain inviolate. It has 
one of the biggest and hardest jobs to do 
in our history. There is no rhyme or reason 
in making that job harder. 

Nevertheless, this agency has operated 
without effective scrutiny for several years. 
Some of its work has obviously been good. 
Some of it doubtless could have been better. 
If the charge that it has been massively 
infiltrated is to be dismissed as a play for 
headlines, there should be a sound, sober, 
and responsible basis for the dismissal. If 
there are opportunities for such infiltration, 
they also should be studied and remedial 
measures should be taken. 

General Clark is no stranger to the field 
of intelligence operations. He has been in 
the thick of them. He is no novice burst- 
ing into an unfamiliar field in an effort to 
uncover scandals. He is a responsible and 
patriotic citizen whose purpose must be to 
help, not hinder, the smooth functioning of 
a vital arm in our defense. His choice for 
this task is a good one. 

Similarly, the Hoover Commission has gone 
about its work with a steadfast zeal, but a 
calmness of approach that has survived many 
differences of opinion and judgment. It is 
not partisan. It is a factfinder, not a com- 
bined prosecutor and judge. It has the con- 
fidence of all of those Americans who are 
familiar with what it has done. 

Equally important, we may be sure that 
this task force will have an acute sense of 
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what can and should be made public and 
what should not. This is no field in which 
recklessness can have a part. If changes 
are recommended, they will be the result 
of genuine study, not spurious investiga- 
tion. 


The Whitten Rider 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMIE L. WHITTEN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


(Mr. WHITTEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include therewith a state- 
ment.) 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this moment to extend into 
the Recorp a condensed statement of 
my testimony in connection with the 
Whitten rider. Actually this is Public 
Law 257 of the 82d Congress, section 
1310. I think that clearly I was able to 
show the committee that within the 
limits fixed within the rider the Com- 
mission has authority to do most any- 
3 It wishes to meet individual prob- 
ems. 

Those Members who have discussed 
this matter with me I hope will look at 
today’s Recorp, for you will see there a 
statement of why the rider was first 
written; a statement of what the Com- 
mission can do under the rider, and fur- 
ther absolute evidence that the Com- 
mission can, if it wishes, do everything 
it says it wants to do under the terms 
of the rider. Instead of that, the Com- 
mission is demanding that Congress re- 
peal all controls. 

I hope you will read this matter im the 
RECORD. 

The statement follows: 

CONDENSED STATEMENT OF TestTIMony OF 
CONGRESSMAN JAMIE L. WHITTEN BEFORE 
COMMITTEE ON Post Orricx ad Civil 
SERVICE 

SECTION 1310, PUBLIC LAW 257, 82D CONGRESS, 
THE SO-CALLED * RIDER"—WHY 
HAVE rr 
The records of the Civil Service Commis“ 

sion show that during World War I the 

average grade in all Government was up. 
more than one full grade. At $400 per posi- 
tion, that means an extra annual cost now 
of more than $800 million each year for posi” 
tions in the classified service alone. 

At the time the Whitten rider was writ- 
ten, the Commission was continuing to 
examinations, establishing registers, 3 
filling jobs permanently, while millions 
our young men were in the service and un“ 
able to even take the examinations. 
by writing the rider and thereby forcing an 

nt were we able to get the 

sion to hold such jobs open. At that time 

if an employee was called into military sers 

ice his job was filled permanently behind 
him and only by writing the law were we able 
to stop that practice. 

What can de done under the Whitten rider? 
The Whitten rider authorizes several hun 

dred thousand more permanent appoint 

ments than the Civil Service Co 10 

has authorized. It sets a limit for the uhu, 

Government and not for each departmen 

or agency. 
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The Whitten rider authorizes more perma- 
nent employees than Mr. Young, Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission, says would 
be possible under his proposed plan. 

There is nothing in the Whitten rider to 
prevent Mr. Young putting his proposed plan 
into effect now. 

The Whitten rider calls for temporary ap- 
Pointments only as it may be necessary to 
stay within the total number of permanent 
employees we had September 1, 1950. 

Since the rider was passed the total num- 
ber of permanent employees has never been 
up to the ceiling and the number is now sey- 
eral hundred thousand below that ceiling. 

The Civil Service Commission is now au- 
thorizing permanent reinstatements, where 
the employee is out not more than 1 year 
and where he is out because of a reduction 
in force—and it is the, Commission which 
limited the time and the basis of being out, 

The Civil Service Commission can author- 
ize permanent promotions now even when 
such promotion would increase the total 
number in that grade in that department 
or agency—if the department head shows the 
need for such addditional job on a perma- 
nent basis and the Civil Service Commission 
authorizes a permanent appointment to it. 

The Civil Service Commission is even au- 
thorized to make exceptions to the provisions 
Of the rider in meritorious cases and to pre- 
vent hardship. 

The Civil Service Commission is given a 
mandate by the rider to keep promotions on 
an orderly basis and is called on to preserve 
the average grade and salary. In meeting 
these objectives the Commission is given the 
Widest latitude to mect individual cases or 
individual problems of departments and 
agencies. 

The Commission can do now what it says 
it wants to do—and it can do it under the 
terms of the Whitten rider, 


Leave 


Notwithstanding misleading headlines, the 
Whitten rider has nothing in the world to 
do with leave. 

Retention 


The retention system is set up by regula- 
tions of the Civil Service Commission. It is 
the Commission which sets up the various 
Categories and the order of priority within 
the requirements of law as to veterans’ pref- 
erence. 

The Whitten rider does not modify, re- 
Peal, change, or mention retention. 

The various indefinite, temporary-indefi- 
nite, and so forth, classifications set up by 
the Commission apparently were set up to 
Place such employees in the retention cate- 
ory that the Commission wished them to 

in 


If the Congress were to direct that all 
employees be made permanent right now, 
Under the Whitten rider, the Commission 
Would presumably put them in the same 
retention slot they are now in, for the Com- 
Mission put them where they are now. 

Cases of veterans have been cited by the 
Commission, In every instance the effect 
Complained of was because of the spot such 
veteran was in in the retention system—and 
the Commission put him there for its own 
Teasons. 

The Commission flatly demands before it 
Will act even to do what it says it wants 
to do, that the Congress must repeal all 
imits on total number of permanent per- 
Sonnel in Government. 

The Commission demands that the Con- 
kress must repeal all legal requirements for 
Service before promotion. Even though the 
law makes an exception where an exami- 
Nation is taken or there isn two-grade jump 
to the next job line. 

The Commission demands that the Con- 
Bress must repeal all requirements that the 
employce's job be held for him while he 
4s in service. 

The Commieslon demands that the Con- 
Gress must repeal all requirements of law 
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that the Commission and‘ each department 
report annually the average grade and salary 
in each department and agency, for that is 
what the Whitten rider requires, and the 
Commission demands outright repeal. 

The price is too high. The Commission 
knows the price is too high, It makes me 
wonder if the Commission really wants the 
rider repealed particularly since the Com- 
mission has been unable to point out a single 
change needed in the rider to enable it to 
meet Individual problems. The Commis- 
sion apparently had rather claim it can’t, 
than to give the reasons it won't. 

I attach a copy of the rider. I hope you 
will read it—and if you see a single change 
which you think is needed in order to enable 
the Commission to act to meet any prob- 
lem you can think of, let me know. 

Now, if what you want is to make the 
Commission do what it can but won't do, 
then what you want is another rider. I can 
appreciate your feelings on that, for that 
is the reason for the first rider, The Com- 
mission would not act. 

I can say that the Whitten rider is sound 
without any false pride. Contrary to re- 
ports, this rider does not represent the views 
or efforta of one man alone. Section 1310, 
Public Law 257, of the 82d Congress, the 
so-called Whitten rider, represents the best 
ideas of the staff of the Appropriations 
Committee and of the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, of Mr. Murray— 
then chairman of the latter committee, and 
myself, based on years of experience in deal- 
ing with Government, its personnel, and its 
costs. 

It was written jointly, and before finally 
passed, was gone over with the Civil Service 
Commission, and their every recommenda- 
tion for authority to meet individual cases 
and problems of individuals and agencies 
and departments in line with maintaining 
average grade and salary was incorporated 

The Whitten rider is a law carefully pre- 
pared on which a rule was obtained. It has 
had the unanimous support of every mem- 
ber of every conference to which it has gone, 

The name “Whitten rider“ was given to it 
by the Civil Service Commission, and they 
did not do that to make me popular, but to 
put the heat on. When it was written, each 
department and agency was doing to suit 
itself, and headed on the road toward all 
generals and no privates. Weare paying out 
each year 6800 milllon extra for what hap- 
pened then. This Commission seems to want 
to return to that situation, and that, per- 
haps, is because those who really run the 
work of the Civil Service remain substan- 
tinlly the same. 

In conclusion, there has been and tis no 
individual benefit to me. There is consider- 
able satisfaction, for the law is sound, 

It is sound to have a limit on the total 
number of permanent employees of Govern- 
ment. It is sound to demand that we stick 
to the present level of grade and salary. 
It is sound to provide for orderely promo- 
tion unless an examination is taken. It is 
sound to hold a job for an employee called 
to military service. It is sound to require 
annual reports on grade and salary. And the 
professional staff of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee estimates the rider saves half a bil- 
lion dollars a year. Those who pay the taxes, 
and that includes Federal employees, can 
certainly use that annual savings under pres- 
ent conditions, 


SECTION 1310 oF THE SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO= 
PRIATION Act, 1952, APPROVED NOVEMBER 1, 
1951 (Puntic Law 253, 825 Cord.) — 
“WHITTEN AMENDMENT’—AS AMENDED BY 
Sprerton 1302 or Ponte Law 375, 820 CON- 
GRESS, Approven JUNE 5, 1952 
Sec. 1310. Immediately upon the enact- 

ment of this act and until termination of the 

national emergency proclaimed by the Presi- 

dent on December 16, 1950: 
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(a) The Civil Service Commission and the 
heads of the executive departments, agencies, 
and corporations shall make full use of their 
authority to require that initial appoint- 
ments to positions in and outside the com- 
petitive civil service shall be made on a tem- 
porary or indefinite basis in order to pre- 
vent increases in the number of permanent 
personnel of the Federal Government above 
the total number of permanent employees 
existing on September 1, 1950: Provided, 
That any position yacated by a permanent 
employee called to military service or trans- 
ferred to a national defense agency shall not 
be filed except on a temporary or indefinite 
basis. All reinstatements and promotions 
in the Federal civil service shall be made on a 
temporary or indefinite basis, and all per- 
manent employees who are transferred from 
one agency to another shall retain their 
status as permanent employees in the agency 
to which transferred at the grade or basic 
pay level of their permanent positions in the 
agency from Which transferred. All ap- 
pointments, reinstatements, transfers, and 
promotions to positions subject to the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949 shall be made with the 
condition and notice to each individual ap- 
pointed, reinstated, transferred, or promoted 
that the classification grade of the position 
is subject to postaudit and correction by the 
appropriate departmental or agency person- 
nel office or the Civil Service Commission, 
All transfers of permanent employees made 
on a temporary or indefinite basis since 
September 1, 1950, shall be changed to a 
permanent basis as of the effective date of 
this act: Provided, That such employees shall 
retain their status as permanent employecs 
in the agency to which transferred at the 
grade or basic pay level of their permanent 
positions in the agency from which trans- 
ferred: Provided further, That any agency 
may promote any employee permanently to 
a position if such promotion will not increase 
the number of employees holding permanent 
positions in the grade of such position in 
such agency above the number in such grade 
in such agency prior to September 1, 1950: 
Provided further, That permanent promo- 
tions may be made to any position in a cate- 
gory for which the Civil Service Commission 
authorizes permanent appointments under 
the terms hereof.* 

(b) The Civil Seryice Commission shall 
facilitate the transfer of Federal employees 
from nondefense to defense activities and 
encourage the retention of employees in de- 
tente activities, and shall provide reemploy- 
ment rights for permanent employees in the 
activities from which such employees are 
transferred. 

(c) The Civil Service Commission shall 
make full use of its authority to prevent ex- 
cessively rapid promotions in the competitive 
civil service and to require correction of im- 
proper allocations to higher grades of posi- 
tions subject to the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended. No person in any executive de- 
partment or agency whose position is subject 
to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
shall be promoted or transferred to a higher 
grade subject to such act without having 
served at least 1 year in the next lower grade: 
Provided, That the Civil Service Commission 
for positions in the competitive service and 
the head of the employing agency for posi- 
tions outside the competitive service may by 
regulation provide for promotions of two 
grades in 1 year (1) to positions not higher 
than GS-5; (2) to positions not higher than 
GS-11 which are in a line of work properly 
classified under the Classification Act of 1949 
at two-grade intervals; (3) to positions in 
the same line of work when the employee has 
completed a training period under a train- 
ing program approved by the Civil Service 
Commission for positions in the competitive 
service, or approved by the head of the em- 


1 As amended by section 1302 of Public Law 
375, 82d Congress, approved June 5, 1952. 
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ploying agency for positions outside the com- 
petitive service; and (4) of an employee of 
the agency concerned when there is no posi- 
tion in the normal line of promotion in the 
grade immediately below that of the position 
to be filled: Provided further, That this sub- 
section shall not apply to any case involving 
an employee who is within reach for appoint- 
ment to a higher grade position on a com- 
petitive civil service register, or is eligible 
for appointment, in accordance with a reg- 
ular appointment system or procedure es- 
tablished prior to September 1, 1950, to a 
higher grade position outside the competitive 
Civil Service” or being advanced up to a 
grade level from which he had been demoted 
or separated because of reduction in force, 
or being advanced to a grade level not ex- 
ceeding that for which he had previously es- 
tablished eligibility as required by the 
terms hereof: Provided further, That not- 
withstanding the provisions hereof, and 
in order to avoid undue hardship or inequity, 
the Civil Service Commission, when re- 
quested by the head of the agency involved, 
may authorize promotions in individual cases 
of meritorious mature 

(d) From time to time, but at least an- 
nually, each executive department and 
agency shall (1) review all positions which 
since September 1, 1950, have been created 
or placed in a higher grade or level of dif- 
ficulty and responsibility of work or in a 
higher basic pay level, (2) abolish all such 
positions which are found to be unnecessary 
(3) with respect to such positions which are 
found to be necessary, make such adjust- 
ments as may be appropriate in the clas- 
sification grades of those positions which 
are subject to the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, or in the basic pay levels of 
those positions which are subject to other 
pay-Hxing authority. Not later than July 31 
of ench year each department and agency 
shall submit a report to the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committees and Appropriations 
Committees of the Senate and House of Rep- 
Tesentatives concerning the action taken 
under this paragraph, together with informa- 
tion comparing the total number of em- 
ployees on the payroll on June 30 and their 
average grade and salary with similar in- 
formation for the previous June 30, and each 
annual and supplemental budget estimate 
shall include a statement comparing the 
average grade and salary provided for in 
each item of appropriation or fund allow- 
ance therein with similar figures reported 
for the two previous periods, 


As amended by scection 1302 of Public 
Law 375, 82d Congress, approved June 5, 1952. 


Commencement-Day Address at Medical 
College of Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Reconp, an exceedingly 
able address made by the Honorable 
Samucl M. Bemiss, an outstanding citi- 
zen of Virginia, on the occasion of the 
commencement at the Medical College 
of Virginia, on June 1, 1954. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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A very great Roman, at the end of a period 
known to history as the Pax Romana, la- 
mented the monotonous and meaningless 
rhythm of the world. Seventeen hundred 
years later Lord Macauley, viewing a little 
more of the accumulated experiences of man- 
kind and with a firmer faith in his destiny, 
recorded in the introduction of his history 
of England his conviction that no one with 
a knowledge of the past is justified in tak- 
ing a disconsolate view of the future. In 
the seeming security of the Roman Em- 
pire, growing agnosticism of its citizens and 
complacency because there were no more 
worlds to conquer, Marcus Aurelius saw only 
monotony, a static society boring itself to 
death. I shall take my stand under Ma- 
cauley's banner and discuss briefly a small 
segment of our colonial history and the de- 
velopment of that social and political con- 
sciousness which produced the Virginia bill 
of rights, and invite you who have eyes to 
see and senses to perceive to join an ama- 
teur historian in a firm belief that your 
vibrant world stands on the threshold of 
the most abundant life which man has ever 
known. 

The period I refer to was one replete with 
meaningful events which the wise could in- 
terpret and which the foolish did resist; the 
story of a practical people seeking practical 
solutions to their daily problems and find- 
ing a new concept of human rights and the 
dignity of free productive labor. It was the 
period of the final obliteration from the 
Western World of the doctrine that there 
was a divinity that doth hedge a king and 
the vanishing of the pale ghost of Anglo- 
Saxon feudalism. 

Macauley's history is coincident with the 
development of our Nation. It starts after 
the death of the great queen, and as Fuller 
prettily observed “the end of that generation 
of men God set up which began and expired 
with Elizabeth like a suit of clothes made 
for her and worn out by her.” They, the 
sparkling source of the stream of events 
which planted on these shores the genesis 
of anew man. They, the spiritual and in- 
tellectual fathers of those ethical ideals 
which became the foundation stones of a 
new government. Raleigh had convinced 
Elizabeth that the nation who controlled 
the seas controlled the wealth of the world. 
He, with Howard, Drake, and the great cap- 
tains of the era, had destroyed Spain's sea 
power. That militant divine Richard Hack- 
luyt had become the great press agent of 
adventure, and Shakespeare had taken static 
electricity from the spare and yardarms of 
the Sea Venture and created with it the 
delicate Ariel, flaming amazement every- 
where, The world was young and all its 
fields were green. The land which Grenville 
had described as the goodllest under the cope 
of hearen beckoned to the brave, the ad- 
venturous, the free spirits, even as it did to 
the oppressed and unwanted peoples of the 
Old World. The stage was set for the great 
adventure, To supply the players and put 
them in motion, the English merchants had 
providontially invented a new instrument 
the syndicate, the joint stock company— 
and so the curtain rises. The prelude had 
been written by the Elizabethinns, certainly 
some of it at the Mermaid Tavern. Tradi- 
tion has it that this first great gentleman’s 
club was organized by Raleigh and Marlowe 
and that they gathered to themselves Spen- 
cor, Hackluyt, Bacon, Shakespeare and such 
a company that caused Beaumont to ex- 
claim, “What mighty works have we wit- 
nessed at the Mermaid." Certainly the great 
minds of London must have sought to join 
that stimulating society. 

But I wander, forgive me, I started out to 
argue that the rhythm of the world is 
neither monotonous nor meaningless and to 
subscribe to a very great man's statement 
made under the stress of the battle of Eng- 
land that “Blind is he indeed who cannot 
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see the hand of destiny in the events of these 
days.” 

Our drama opens on a spring day in the 
year 1607, when Sir Christopher Newport, 
admiral of the fleet, experienced navigator, 
naval fighter who had lost one arm in battle, 
sailed his little well-integrated band of seri- 
ous minded, contentious, ambitious men, 107 
of them, up Powhatan’s great river, moored 
his ships to trees and deposited his com- 
pany on a mud flat. They were a select com- 
pany, all brave men; instruments of provi- 
dence, if you please. They had brought 
three marvelously small ships across & 
tempestuous ocean. Most of them had spe- 
olalized abilities, many had served in the 
wars in the low countries and on the seas 
Against the Spanish, but none had had ex- 
perience in combating a new enemy, the 
summertime disease which lurked in thé 
swamps of Tidewater, Va. By autumn 
47 percent of them were dead. The sur- 
vivors were possessed of most extraordinary 
energy and determination. On the council, 
serving under a royal charter and under 
royal direction, were Bartholomew Gosnoll, 
probably the ablest of the lot, who died early 
of disease; John Martin, as determined and 
contentious as any, son of the Lord Mayer 
of London, veteran of every available fight. 
by profession a lawyer and metallurgist; 
John Ratcliffe alias Sicklemore, who was 
murdered by the Indians; John Smith, 8 
cartographer who arrived in chains and who, 
according to Percy, “ * had begged in 
Ireland like a rogue, without a license”; Ed- 
ward Marla Wingfield, a discipliarian “* * * 
who had nover turned his face from danger”: 
Gabriel Archer, George Percy, younger 
brother of the Earl of Northumberland, and 
Kendall, whom the others hung. Until 1609 
they failed in possibly every material pur- 
pose except the mapping and charting of 
the Virginia coast. In a larger field, theif 
failure resulted in the government and 
management of the colony being turned 
over to the Virginia Company, which had 
organized the original venture as a business 
enterprise for profit. This first failure i5 
most important. The company was organ- 
ized on a joint stock basis and the share- 
holders met in London regularly to vote for 
omcers and otherwise participate in the 
company's affairs. Thus, consciously or un- 
consciously, the English merchants, inven“ 
tors of the company, supplied the design for 
a new form of government which was tO 
shape the Western World. In Stuart, Eng- 
land, a protest wis voiced against the demo- 
cratical principles of the company, but in 
Virginia a precedent was furnished for the 
popular election of the House of Burgesses. 
that of a government dependent on the ccn- 
sent of the governed. 

It is true that tho Spaniards had been 
there before and at the general location of 
present day Newport News had celcbrat 
mass. They had built a mission in 1572 
within a few miles of the present College of 
William and Mary. Newport found as Ia 
near the falls of the James in 1607 with 
yellow hair and whitish skin. But he wb? 
kissed did not live to tell. 

Opechanconough, alias Don Louis, or some 
of his relatives providentially for subsequer* 
first gentlemen of Virginia and in particular 
for the hicrarchy of our established church. 
eliminated the Spanish. A relief mission 
came up the James a few years later, but 
finding none of their countrymen, hung * 
few Indians from the yard arma of their ship 
and sailed away, leaving the Indians on the 
peninsula with unpleasant memories an 
Teasonable cause to grect future arrivais 
white men with volleys of arrows. Tne 
records lay buried or scattered until recent 
years. Had this Spanish mission to V 
succeeded, one might speculate on the de- 
velopment of North America and in retro“ 
spect at least perceive the hand of desti2y 
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molding a new man and shaping a new 
nation. 

So Virginia's early story is that of a homo- 
geneous people, industrious, determined, 
ambitious, who looked to the wealth of the 
productive good earth for their independence 
and their dignity. Smith was bearing wit- 
ness in London that “no one is entitled to 
a place in Virginia, he must make his own.” 
The colony’s roots were in the soil and here 
we find cardinal principles which succeeding 
generations adhered to and which, at a later 
date, become integrated in the character of 
the American people. Lured by prospects of 
independence and urged from every pulpit, 
stage, and forum, Englishmen fiocked in 
numbers to Virginia. Early the servants ex- 
ceeded in numbers the landowners and 
proprietors. John Pory wrote in 1619 that 
“the chief wealth of the planters consisteth 
of servants.” In general, the servant or re- 
demptioner bound himself to his master for 
a 5-year period. At the end of this period 
of service he received land, usually 50 acres, 
Those who survived the rigors and dangers 
of the new country and the exactions of 
thrifty masters became useful citizens, in 
their turn masters, and not infrequently 
their descendants took their places among 
the prominent colonial families. John 
Carter instructed his executors “to buy a 
man servant brought up in the Latin school 
for his son, Robert, who shall constantly 
tend upon him and teach him his books 
either in Latin or English and keep him from 
doing evil.” The colonists looked to the 
Mosaic code for precedent and justification 
for this system of human bondage and they 
fuond it abundantly. It will be recalled that 
John Hawkins, with the profitable backing 
of Queen Elizabeth, had engaged in the 
African trade “in order to raise the Negro 
to salvation through servitude,” and had not 
Jacob acquired two wives and a flock of pied 
sheep ag an indentured servant? 

But I wander again. It must be empha- 
sized that the Virginia Colony was a busi- 
ness enterprise, that its men and women, 
acting in the unfolding drama, were in fact 
practical people seeking practical solutions 
to their everyday problems. By and large 
they were businessmen. They needed peace 
with the hostile natives to establish thcir 
businesses—largely their plantations and the 
tobacco industry—but also a glass works, an 
iron foundry, fisheries, products of the for- 
est, etc. What were they to do? The old 
world furnished many a royal precedent for 
such a situation and opportunity was at 
hand in the person of a fair prisoner, the 
King’s daughter. Samuel Argall and John 
Martin had purchased Pocahontas from some 
collateral relatives for a copper kettle, and 
John Rolfe, enrolled in the census of the 
colony as gentleman, had recently been be- 
reaved of both daughter and wife. He was 
lonely and the damsel was truly not with- 
out charm. In the vernacular of this day, 
the setup was a natural, and so John Rolfe 
married the girl. On their famous honey- 
moon on the good ship, Treasurer, he could 
write with confidence and contentment that 
“every man in Virginia is sitting under his 
vine and fig tree enjoying the fruits of his 
labor insofar as he has earned them.” 

By 1619 the colony had grown. Planta- 
tions and hundreds were scattered along the 
great river from the bay to the falls. Their 
problems were not always identical. A re- 
gpectable and profitable commerce had been 
developed with the mother country. Prob- 
lems of government were becoming complex. 
The plantation owners were shareholders in 
the Virginia Co. They had a voice in its 
affairs. So, it appeared very logical and just 
that they should have a volce in the man- 
agement of the domestic affairs of the colo- 
ny. The practical solution lay in a struc- 
ture similar to that of the company. The 
Treeholders of each plantation or hundred 
chose two burgesses to meet at Jamestown 
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and function separate from, but with the 
council, in the government of the colony, 
and thus, the first freely elected law- — 
ing body in the Western World came into 
being, a parliament of free people. It is in- 
teresting that this first free election was 
also a contested election. The burgesses 
from Martin's Brandon were denied their 
seats because of a clause in Martin's Patent 
exempting him from any obligation to ob- 
serve the laws of the colony, save only to 
defend it from its foreign and domestic ene- 
mies. In this case it was decided that the 
possessor of special privileges had no right 
to govern others. The burgesses from Ward's 
Plantation were questioned because Ward 
did not have a full and proper title to his 
land. They were, however, seated because 
they were permanently attached to the land, 
a phrase which reappears in George Mason's 
Bill of Rights 150 years later. The drama 
is unfolding. In the first 12 years of the 
life of the colony a new and permanent in- 
stitution of government is established and 
two fundamental! principles were enunciated 
which were to become a part of our formal 
Constitution. 

In 1625 James revoked the charter of the 
Virginia Co., but it had grown old and the 
degenerate diseases of age sapped its 
strength and usefulness. It had done its 
work. It had planted the seed of a new na- 
tion; and, perhaps unwittingly, indicated a 
plan for its development.. The unheralded 
events of this period are significant in retro- 
spect, and the thoughts and aspirations of 
the actors are found again integrated in our 
national character. James was still a feudal 
king. Spiritually and intellectually the 
great leaders among his subjects were mod- 
erns. The die was cast, the battle lines were 
drawn. Virginia was to be governed for the 
next 150 years (with the exception of the 
period of Cromwell's ascendancy) by royal 
governors, but for the same period the House 
of Burgesses was to assert and defend the 
principle that civil government rested on the 
consent of the governed until the principle 
(founded on the collective experience of 
mankind) became the cornerstone of the 
American Constitution. As Henry replied to 
the French Herald before Agincourt, it might 
be said of the colonists, “We would not seek 
a battle as we are, nor as we are we will not 
shun it. Go tell this to your royal master.” 

There are some lines in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Sea Voyage that illustrate the con- 
flicting aspirations which came to a climax 
with Bacon versus William Berkeley. The 
royal governor might assert, “Slaves, it is in 
our power to hang ye”; and the colonist 
leaders might reply, “Very likely, ‘tis in our 
power then to be hanged, and scorn ye.“ 
And so the moving finger moves on. Bacon 
died and Berkeley hung some of his followers. 
But “Those upon whom the Tower of Silom 
fell, think ye that they were sinners above 
all men that dwelt in Jerusalem?” 

Bacon was not the crude frontiersman, 
uneducated and fundamentally rebellious, as 
the contemporary Royalist would have one 
believe. He was of the English gentry, rela- 
tive of the great Sir Prancis, educated, and 
at least the spiritual inheritor of the char- 
acter, courage, and sense of human dignity 
of some great Elizabethans. He personified 
that determination that under the law a man 
should be entitled to enjoy the fruits of his 
labor. He had planted the seed of the prin- 
ciple he represented in fertile ground. Time 
was needed for its sturdy development, and 
so Bacon left the scene. In 1632 the colonists 
invented, of necessity and convenience, the 
next great agency of government, the county 
court. Because of the difficulty and dangers 
of travel and the remoteness of some of the 
plantations from Jamestown, these courts 
were established to administer local affairs 
and settle local disputes. Very rapidly they 
assumed most of the functions of govern- 
ment—administrative, executive, as well as 
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judicial. Here the great and Influential men 
of the county sat as justices, and here the 
aspiring young man could attract the atten- 
tion of the great. Here was the door to a 
political career. Here was nurtured that 
social and civic consciousness which marked 
the great debates of the 18th century and 
characterized the formal instruments of our 
Government. In the development there arose 
a natural aristocracy of the plantations, an 
aristocracy which required that its members 
earn and justify their positions by diligence 
in domestic affairs and service in public 
affairs. The courts presided over by the 
landed gentry were instruments of that dom- 
mant society, but justice was their purpose 
and justice they administered. Almost every 
great Virginian of the colonial period served 
as a justice. From the courts he advanced 
to the house of burgesses, to the council, or 
to broader fields of usefulness. Their impor- 
tance cannot be overestimated as early 
proving grounds for the great Virginians, 
who at a later date were characterized as the 
Virginia dynasty and who played a dominant 
part in the constructive separation from the 
mother country and the foundation of a new 
nation. The great conservatives who could 
not be stampeded by the abstract equalita- 
rians, by Tom Paine, and Citizen Genet, the 
so-called age of reason and events on the 
Continent, were instruments in a great design 
for the orderly evolution of nations and men, 
instruments in the development of that s0- 
cial and political consciousness which has 
made this the greatest of nations. If I may 
quote an observation of Emerson's, “Men ap- 
pointed by Heaven to stand for a fact, before 
they were appointed by the people.” And so 
I come to the end of my address. The mean- 
ingful events which I have touched on are 
simply straws in the firm current of our 
progress. They indicate a direction and a 
destiny. View them with faith and honor the 
actors; the practical seekers for practical so- 
lutions, your wise ancestors—for most cer- 
tainly the land which thou seest is given 
thee. 


Georgetown University Forum on 
Genocide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YOK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on June 
10, the Georgetown University Forum, 
which regularly presents highly educa- 
tional and stimulating radio programs 
on topics of national and international 
interest, presented a discussion on geno- 
cide, a subject which is especially close 
to my heart. Participants in the forum 
were Prof. Raphael Lemkin, who is gen- 
erally identified as the author of the 
Genocide Convention; Dr. George A. 
Finch, an eminent legal expert and a 
lecturer at Georgetown University Law 
School; and Dr. Lev Dobriansky, a pro- 
fessor at Georgetown University, and 
an outstanding expert on genocide. 

Mr, President, this is a subject which 
merits much more attention than it has 
been receiving in recent months. I re- 
gret very much that the administration 
has failed to fulfill its obligation to push 
for the approval of this convention. 

Mr. President, only this year, I believe, 
the United Nations General Assembly 
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unanimously adopted a resolution urg- 
ing upon every member the ratification 
of the Genocide Convention. The United 
States cast its vote in favor of this reso- 
lution. Yet the administration is doing 
nothing to implement that resolution. 
The Genocide Convention is lying dor- 
mant in the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. This, in my judgment, is a betrayal 
of faith. In my judgment, it is a sign 
of compromise and surrender to the neo- 
isolationist elements in our country who 
are opposed to all international cove- 
nants providing for the common as- 
sumption of common obligations. 

Mr. President, the obligation to pre- 
vent and punish the crime of genocide 
is an obligation which we should gladly 
assume. It would aid us immeasurably 
in pressing the worldwide struggle 
against Soviet terror and repression. It 
would surely help to restrain the mass 
murders, enslavements, and tyrannies 
which now are being practiced behind 
the Iron Curtain and perhaps elsewhere. 

We must resign ourselves to the fact 
that in the absence of firm and forth- 
right leadership on the part of the ad- 
ministration, there is no prospect of get- 
ting any action on the Genocide Conven- 
tion in this Congress. I hope that in the 
forthcoming congressional elections 
there will be widespread discussion of 
this issue, and that when the next Con- 
gress convenes in January, an insistent 
demand will be made for Senate ap- 
proval of this all-important convention. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a transcript of the June 10 dis- 
cussion on genocide, held under the aus- 
pices of the Georgetown University 
Forum, to which I have already referred, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script of the forum was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


GENOCIDE: Fact AND CONVENTION 


Mr. Warren. Genocide: Fact and Conven- 
tion, is the topic for the 394th consecutive 
broadcast of the Georgetown University 
Radio Forum, another in a series of educa- 
tional and informative programs from Wash- 
ington. The Georgetown University Forum 
was founded in 1946. 

This is Matthew Warren speaking by trans- 
scription from the Raymond Reiss Studio, on 
the campus of Georgetown University, his- 
toric Jesuit seat of learning in the Nation's 
Capital. 

Today's discussion will be Genocide: Fact 
and Convention, The participants are Prof. 
Raphael Lemkin, author of the Genocide 
convention; Dr. George A. Finch, Department 
of Law, School of Foreign Service, George- 
town University; and Dr. Ley E. Dobriansky, 
professor, College of Arta and Sciencos, 
Georgetown University. 

Transcripts of today's broadcast are avail- 
able. Send 10 cents to cover the cost of 
printing and mailing, with you name and 
address to Georgetown University Forum, 
Washington 7, D. C. Please mention also the 
subject matter of the transcript desired. 

Genocide is a new work for an old crime, 
namely, mass murder. You have seen It fre- 
quently in news items and magazine articles. 
Tonight we propose to explain just what it 
is, what is being done about it. Professor 
Lemkin, what is genocide? 0 

Professor Lemxrn. Genocide Is the destruc- 
tion of nations, races, religious and ethnic 
groups. It is an international crime. It is 
already a law as introduced to a special com- 
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mittee, called the Genocide Convention. I 
was responsible for having created this con- 
cept, this word. I would like to acknowledge 
here the great help which was given to me 
by the Carnegie Endowment and Dr, Finch, 
present here, in having helped me to publish 
a book which has contributed to the success 
of the genocide concept. Out of Washington 
in 1943, when the book was published, came 
this word “genocide,” and the idea of geno- 
cide made a long way to the Nurenburg trials 
and to the United Nations. By now the con- 
vention, the genocide pact Is accepted by 44 
nations, which represent together a popula- 
tion of half the population of the world. 
More than 1 billion people are now protected 
by the Genocide Conyention—by the conven- 
tion which says, “Do not destroy nations, 
races, and religious groups—and if you de- 
stroy them, you are committing an interna- 
tional crime and you are responsible to the 
world.” 

Mr. Warren. Do those 44 nations include 
the United States? 

Professor LEMKEIN. Neither the United 
States nor England; but they include China, 
France, Italy, Canada, Mexico, Brazil, Turkey, 
South Korea, and many other nations. 

Mr. Warren. Thank you, Professor. Dr. 
Pinch is one who has testified with regard 
to genocide in the United States Senate and 
who has helped in the origination of this 
pact. Would you give us your impression of 
the meaning of “genocide”? 

Dr. Finc. Before I do that, Mr. Warren, 
I would like to pay tribute to the work of 
Dr. Lemkin in originating the concept of 
genocide as an international crime, and in 
his indefatigable work in propagating that 
idea up to the present time. I am happy 
that in the early days I was able to assist 
him in the publication of his work which was 
entitled “Axis Rule in Occupied Europe,” in 
chapter 9 of which he developed the theory 
of genocide. As he said, that work has been 
of great value since its publication. In fact, 
the War Department subscribed for 3,000 
copies and sent it to our officers overseas in 
occupied Europe for their guidance in re- 
arranging the laws of those countries to 
eliminate all traces of genocide in their 
national legislations. 

It happens that I am a member of a com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association to 
which was referred this Genocide Conven- 
tion when the approval of that association 
was asked for it. We found that the con- 
vention had certain constitutional obstacles 
which should be removed before we ratify 
it. I was one of three members of the Bar 
Association which appeared before the sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations and pointed out those ob- 
stacles, As a result of that appearance the 
convention still resides in the files of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Now, briefly, the convention, instead of being 
directed to the activities of government, of 
complicity of governments in on 
these diabolical activities against their 
groups, is directed to individuals and really 
sets up a code of common criminal law. 
The position of that sort of a convention in 
the United States is very different from what 
it is in most other countries. We have a 
unique constitutional provision which says 
treaties shall be the supreme law of the 
land—anything in the State laws or con- 
stitutions to the contrary notwithstanding. 
So that when a treaty here is ratified, it be- 
comes the law of the land without any legis- 
lation by the Congress or by the State legis- 
latures. That treaty of the Genocide Con- 
vention is drawn in such terms that if rati- 
fied as a treaty, it will transfer a large por- 
tion of our criminal law from the jurisdiction 
of the States, where it now resides, on to our 
constitutional system, to the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Government and thus upset the 
balance between State and Federal Govern- 
ment under our Constitution, It will even- 
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tually, it the hopes of the convention are 
carried out, transfer some of that jurisdiction 
to an international court of justice, It is 
true there is no such court in existence now. 
It is being drafted with the assistance of the 
United States delegates by the United Na- 
tions, One of these days we may expect to 
see a draft convention for an international 
criminal court sent up to the Senate along- 
side the Genocide Convention for ratification 
by the Senate. It is for those reasons that 
the Senate has held up our ratification dus 
to the advice of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, which devoted a large amount of time 
to the examination of this convention in 
detail, and after debate upon all sides it 
took what I think was a very sound position 
with reference to the impact of such a con- 
vention upon our constitutional law. 

Mr. Warren, Before we go into the discus- 
sion of some of the things that you have said, 
I see that Professor Lemkin is eager to say 
something here, I wonder if, first, we might 
call on Dr. Dobriansky? 

Dr. Dosriansky. Concerning this matter of 
genocide and its conception, I think one has 
to always keep in mind the historical con- 
text in which genocidal activity, as defined 
here by Professor Lemkin, has emerged and 
has been executed. If we keep this in mind, 
and see the close correlation, in fact, the in- 
timate parallel, between totalitarian develop- 
ment of government and genocidal activity 
in the form of mass murder, mass killing, 
and I would say even deportations of large 
masses of peoples in varlous countries, 
whether for reasons of politics, economics, 
military strategy, or otherwise, leading to 
their dispersion over a wide area, as, for ex- 
ample, in Soviet Asia, we then have definitely 
the historical context of genocide. 

When we look at the evidences of it, I, for 
one, although I am not a legalist, Just being 
an average American concerning this matter, 
as many of you are, find absolutely no 
qualms of conscience or of thought with re- 
spect to this constitutional argument. Let's 
look at some of the evidences. We are all 
acquainted with genocide as committed by 
the Nazis during the 1930's and in the 1940's. 
Their genocidal activity was aimed at the 
Jewish populations not only in Germany but 
also In other East European countries which 
nazism invaded. The intent there was un- 
mistakable, the annihilation of the Jewish 
people. When you look into the Soviet 
framework, and even for that matter keep in 
mind its entire historical background, where 
genocide, although it wasn’t called so at the 
time, was really an institutional facet of 
Russian conquest and imperialism, again 
you find this predominant totalitarian strain. 

Now, the Soviets, as many of their prede- 
cessors, have committed innumerable acts of 
genocide, not only specific acts but I would 
even say continuous acts. They have elim!- 
nated the Ingrian nation. They have also 
eliminated many of the republics which con- 
tinued up until the end of World War II. the 
Volga-German Republic, the’ Chechens, the 
Ingushi, some of the Greeks on the Kerch 
Peninsula. They have also wiped out com- 
pletely the integral cultural and institu- 
tional sinews that make up a nation, such as 
churches, religious bodies. You find that 
among the Ukrainian Catholics; you find 
that now being perpetrated in Poland and 
elsewhere. They committed a man-made 
famine during 1932-33, wiping out up to 5 
million people in the Ukraine. They con- 
tinue their deportation processes at this mo- 
ment, leading to the deportation of millions 
from the Baltic States, in Poland, and many 
of the other satellite states, all of these peo- 
ples being dispersed throughout the vast and 
broad reaches of Soviet Asia. All of this con- 
tributes to the undermining, in fact, to the 
destruction of nations. Then, furthermor® 
if we look Into Soviet literature and the 
manner In which they extoll the objective of 
creating a new Soviet nation, a sort of z 
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gamation of all conquered peoples, you could 
then begin to appreciate the nature and 
character of genocide. 

Professor LEMKIN., I would like to answer 
several very important points which Dr. 
Finch has made. I will take them up in 
order, Dr. Finch stated that the conven- 
tion directs itself toward individuals but 
not toward governments. This is correct 
because criminal responsibility is a psycho- 
logical and moral concept that must. rest 
with the individual. There is no collective 
responsibility in criminal law. The Hague 
Convention prohibits collective fines. In 
the Middle Ages you used to organize trials 
of cities. But it was exactly Pope Innocent 
IV who proclaimed the principle of individ- 
ual criminal reseponsibility. Later on the 
doctrine of criminal law developed along 
the lines of individual criminal responsi- 
bility. Dr. Finch, I think, is not completely 
correct if he says that the convention does 
not apply to governments. It does apply 
to governments, but through members of 
government. You cannot put the govern- 
ment in jail. You cannot hang a govern- 
ment. You cannot shoot a government. 
But you can punish members of govern- 
ments who carry out a policy of government. 
In this respect the convention meets com- 
pletely with the high requirements and just 
requirements that Dr. Finch has so ably pre- 
sented here, 

Question number 2, the problem of 
treaties—let’s be exact about it. There are 
2 kinds of treaties: 1 kind of treaty is 
called the self-executing treaty, meaning a 
treaty which acts directly upon the citizens 
of the country without the necessity for 
Congress to enact enabling legislation. 
These treaties are dangerous because the Na- 
tion is immediately bound by international 
agreement and there is no link between the 
treaty and the population. We don't like 
this type of treaty. I agree with Dr. Finch 
that these treaties should be taken care of 
by the Bricker amendment or other amend- 
ments. But the Genocide convention is a 
different one. The Genocide convention is 
exactly that type of convention that Dr. 
Finch would like to haye—a convention 
which says in article 5 that every ratifying 
power would introduce domestic legisla- 
tion. It means a conventionnable act if 
ever applied in the United States only 
through domestic law, accepted and intro- 
duced according to the American Constitu- 
tion. Now, in addition to that, Dr. Finch 
knows and everybody knows that a treaty 
which deals with crime, like the Genocide 
convention, cannot act in the Nation until 
the Nation has introduced penalties, and 
there are no penalties in the Genocide con- 
vention. 

Therefore, the Genocide Conyention can- 
not become binding as international law, 
as the law of the land without a statute 
introduced by the United States Legislature, 
by Congress, Congress has the right to do it 
not because of the treaty but under article I, 
section 8, of the Constitution, which reads, 
“Congress shall have the power to define and 
punish piracies and felonies committed on 
the high seas and offenses against the law 
of nations.“ This is a very liberal provision 
and it fits completely the Genocide Conven- 
tion like a shoe fits the foot—namely, that 
the Congress has the right to define inter- 
national crimes, and genocide is an interna- 
tional crime. Now, you ask me why? To 
wipe out a religious group, to wipe out a 
nation, is as important as to sink or rob a 
vessel under piracy or to drag a woman into 
prostitution, which is international crime, or 
to spread narcotics, What le more important 
for the moral, cultural, human point of view, 
to destroy a nation or a religious group or to 
sink a vessel? This problem is without any 
doubt. Therefore, the Genocide Convention 
is constitutional, moral, religious. It fits all 
the requirements of every decent man. Let 
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me be frank about it. I think if there are 
some difficulties in the Genocide Convention, 
it is because the convention was confused 
with another project of the United States— 
with the Human Rights Draft Covenant, 
which covers half of the problems of every 
natlion—FEPC, immigration, labor, whatnot, 
everything is there. Of course, the Genocide 
Convention then became confused in the 
eyes of the Senate with the Human Rights 
Draft Covenant. Dr. Finch will forgive me 
but his committee, in introducing material 
on the Genocide Convention, introduced at 
the same time in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
material on human rights and genocide 
together. This didn’t help to clarify the 
issue. Goethe said once that a definition Is 
separation, like a chemical process. You 
have to divide one material from the other. 
Therefore, also internationally and constitu- 
tionally, in every type of thinking we should 
keep strictly to definition. The Genocide 
Convention does not suffer under any con- 
stitutional limitations, and let’s not degrade 
the American Constitution to the position of 
a false witness in this case; because if there 
are political implications, let us say that, 
but let's not invoke the Constitution on 
that. 

Mr. Warren. Let's see if I understand this 
picture now to this point. First of all, the 
United States has not ratified this conven- 
tion or pact, as we may call it, probably 
because of certain constitutional problems, 
as Dr. Finch has pointed out. Would these 
problems include the fear that another na- 
tion having ratified this, such as Russia, 
might have a hand in controlling the United 


_ States or our own problems? 


Dr. Finca. That is one of the fears, Mr. 
Warren. I would like before I discuss that 
feature to answer partially Mr. Dobriansky, 
in which he referred to the more or less 
political aspects of this subject. The origi- 
nal definition of genocide which was adopted 
by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations included political groups as well as 
ethnical, racial, national or religious groups. 
That political group was left out of this 
Convention. It is now limited to national, 
ethnical, racial or religious groups, as such. 
That means that the nations behind the 
Iron Curtain can take action against mem- 
bers of these so-called protective groups by 
persecuting them not as such but as political 
enemies of the state. For instances, the 
great groups of Jews who were removed from 
European Russia and sent to Siberia were 
not removed as Jews, as members of that 
race, but as being security risks for the 
safety of Russia in case of another war. The 
persecutions of the Catholics and the Prot- 
estants in the satellite countries are not be- 
cause they are members of religious groups, 
but because they are regarded as enemies 
of the state. The same way with the prop- 
ertied class who are not included at all. The 
Kulaks, for instance, were liquidated, not 
because they were Kulaks or a propertied 
class but because under the Russian theory 
people who held those views were enemies 
of the state. In that aspect, I think the 
Convention was drawn to suit the ideologi- 
cal concept of the Soviets. 

To come to the second point, as to the 
application of this Convention to persons, 
it says persons charged with genocide shall 
be tried by a competent tribunal of the 
state in the territory in which the act was 
committed or by an international tribunal. 
How can anybody conceive that in Russia, 
in Soviet Russia, a Russian court can try 
and punish a Russian official who is carry- 
ing out this state policy by direction of the 
Kremlin. It is inconceivable that the Con- 
vention can have any such effect in Russia. 
Now, as to the question of self-executing 
treaties, I agree with Professor Lemkin as to 
some treaties being self-executing and 
others not, but the Convention defines these 
crimes. It says, “killing members of the 
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group, causing serious bodily or mental 
harm to members of the group, deliberately 
inflicting upon the group conditions of life 
calculated to bring about its physical de- 
struction in whole or in part, imposing 
measures intended to prevent births within 
the group, principally transferring children 
of the group to another group.” No law of 
Congress could define those things with any 
more detail or definiteness than those defi- 
nitions give. It is our view that this Con- 
vention would be self-executory without 
any further legislation by Congress. More- 
over, Dr. Lemkin is talking merely about 
the criminal penalties when he talks about 
Congress having the power to define. There 
is. also a civil liability which would attach 
to anybody violating this Convention. 

Mr. Dosriansky. I would like to reply to 
some of the remarks made by Dr. Finch. 
In the first case, the convention is not as he 
portrays it—something drawn up to suit the 
ideological position of the Soviets. On the 
contrary, the proper way of looking at it is 
to conform with the realities behind the 
Iron Curtain which some of the representa- 
tives of the ABA seem to refuse to under- 
stand. The fact is that no matter what 
group you belong to, whether racial, national 
or an ethnic group, and regardless of the 
reasons involved, the Soviets regard any 
type of their activity, including genocidal 
activity, as political in nature. The addi- 
tional fact that we must recognize is that 
there is no political group behind the Iron 
Curtain—organized political group—which 
Teceives acceptance, other than the Com- 
munist Party. 

Now, the second point concerns the tri- 
bunal. I think it is perfectly hypothetical 
and almost aridly academic when Dr. Finch 
speaks of a Soviet tribunal trying someone in 
the Soviet Union for genocidal perpetratlon. 
Certainly, anyone operating on the level of 
mass Murder would be doing so in behalf of 
and according to the orders and commends 
received from the Soviet government. In 
conclusion, I simply want to say that I have 
listened to Mr. Rix, Dr. Finch, Mr. Schweppe, 
and others during the hearing and even read 
some of their works beyond it, and I can't 
heip but be impressed that we are needlessly 
inserting legal technicalities into an Issue 
where they simply do not belong. Genocide, 
if properly interpreted, which does not mean 
lynching, which does not mean individual 
murder, which can easily be covered by homi- 
cidal laws here in the United States, but 
mass murders on the level of paralyzing na- 
tions, paralyzing religious and racial groups 
toward the point of complete annihilation, 
such acts of genocide certainly are incon- 
ceivable within the framework and in the 
environment of the United States. If you 
should have that case within the United 
States, and we do have our Constitution as 
it is worded now, then I think it is obvious 
to anyone that that Constitution would have 
only nominal significance and no longer 
any functional sigificance. 

Mr. Warren. Thank you, Dr. Dobriansky. 
We will have to consider your remarks in 
summary. We have a couple of minutes. I 
would like to haye each one of you gentle- 
men summarize your remarks. First, Pro- 
fessor Lemkin. 

Prof. Lemx«in, I would like to state that 
the convention itself is not self-exccutory, 
A special subcommittee of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, headed by Senator Mc- 
Manon, after the hearings, had decided so. 
After having heard the ABA and all the ex- 
perts, it decided that the treaty is not self- 
executory. 

They decided against the point of view of 
Dr. Finch, although the point of view of Dr. 
Finch's presentation was very able. The 
subcommittee's point of view is shared by 
Charles Fahey, by Robert Patterson, also very 
prominent lawyers, and by the Department of 
Justice, So the problem is extremely clear, 
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in my opinion, There are no penalties in the 
Genocide Convention and, therefore, the 
convention cannot be applied without a 
special law. 

Dr. FNR. I would like to say, Mr. Warren, 
that the question of whether or not a treaty 
18 or is not self-executing must ultimately 
be decided by the courts. A committee of 
Congress cannot decide that; neither can we. 
It is our opinion that this convention would 
be self-executing. In conclusion, I would 
like to say that I am very glad to hear Dr. 
Lemkin say if we had such a constitutional 
amendment as the Bricker amendment, these 
questions would not arise. I heartily agree 
with that, and I am a 100-percent supporter 
of the Bricker amendment for that reason. 

Dr. LEMKIN. I did not say that. 

Mr. Warken. Thirty seconds, Dr. Dobrian- 


Dr. Dopriansky. Recently the Soviet Gov- 
ernment ratified the Genocide Convention, 
To me that was a most outrageous event 
from the viewpoint of an American and from 
the viewpoint of the American Government 
assuming moral leadership in the world to- 
day. Many of you listeners will probably 
be confronted by this problem, perhaps in 
the next congressional session, where the 
Genocide Convention might well be taken 
up, and you will have to make a decision 
in that respect. 

Mr. Warren, You have attended the weekly 
discussion program of the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Radio Forum, broadcast of which was 
transcribed in the Raymond Reiss Studio on 
the campus of historic Georgetown University 
in Washington, D. C. 

Our topic for discussion today, Genocide: 
Fact and Convention, Our panel: Prof. 
Raphael Lemkin, Dr, George A. Finch, Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky. 


We Should Expand Our Assistance to the 
Physically Handicapped Because the 
Record Shows They Make Excellent 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 11, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include an excellent arti- 
cle concerning our physically handi- 
capped persons, entitled “The Employ- 
ables,” written by William P. McCahill, 
executive secretary, President’s Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped, which appeared in the 
May 1954 issue of the Eagle, the out- 
standing magazine published by the 
Fraternal Order of Eagles. 

The article follows: 

THE EmMPLOYASLES 
(By William P. McCahill, executive secretary, 

President's Committee on Employment of 

the Physically Handicapped) 

Unmistakable signs of a great tomorrow 
for America’s physically handicapped men, 
women, and children can be seen every- 
where. 

Like some American programs which have 
been slow in gathering momentum, the na- 
tional move aimed at obtaining greater ob 
equality and opportunity for qualified 
handicapped workers has snowballed in the 
past 10 years. 
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Guided by the President's committee of 
civilian volunteers, the “Employ the Handi- 
capped” movement has been backed by gov- 
ernors’ committees in all States and Terri- 
tories and sparked by countless communi- 
ties and civic organizations including the 
FOE, which has earnestly backed the program 
since is origination. 

The move has resulted in savings of bil- 
lions of dollars at all government leveis, and 
it has brought about the creation of goods, 
products, and services unlimited in number. 
In addition, and more important, hundreds 
of thousands of individual and family lives 
have been saved. 

In spite of the tremendous progress which 
has seen over 2% million placements of the 
handicapped by public employment services 
in the past 12 years, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization reported a shocking fact: At 


the height of the Korean war, an extra 2 


million men and women could have been 
rehabilitated and employed had the effort 
been made. 

On a 40-hour week, 50 weeks a year, those 
unemployed would add 4 billion man-hours 
of labor to the national total. In time of 
war or emergency this could spell the dif- 
ference between victory or defeat. In 
peace this productive labor could greatly 
assist in raising living standards, here and 
abroad, and help assure continued peace and 
an expanded economy. 

But this picture of despair is rapidly 
changing, as the casual observer notices. 
He sees in early May a selected few thousand 
citizens travel to Washington as summoned 
by the President to work on a program de- 
signed to prevent and cut down disabling ac- 
cidents at work places. For 3 days the ex- 
perts, engineers, publicists, businessmen, and 
lay leaders will outline a program aimed at 
reducing the staggering total of 2 million 
industrial accidents annually. 

Other thousands of dedicated citizens also 
are called to Washington to confer on the 
problem of preventing crippling, disabling, 
and killing accidents on the streets and 
highways. 

The observer read of a 3-day exposition 
late in April in Washington which featured 
50 exhibitors who proclaimed their success 
in rehabilitating and employing the handi- 
capped, Too, he sees the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, the Civil Service Commission, the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, large and 
small employers alike, providing dally tasks 
for the handicapped. 

Evidence of the program at work In citics 
around the Nation can be seen. In Mil- 
waukee, the friends of the late Prank 
Greenya have posted an Eagle award in his 
name in connection with an annual scholar- 
ship contest, an essay contest on employ- 
ment of the handicapped. 

In Wisconsin’s capital, Grand Worthy 
President Bob Hansen, vice chairman of 
Governor Kohler's citizen committee, lends 
his special touch to the frequent delibera- 
tions of a powerful group of leaders united 
in a modern crusade for the fellow who asks 
only opportunity, not charity. 

Irate Miami citizens contact their elected 
representative as a result of economy cut- 
backs in the employment service which 
harm the city’s fine record of placing 
handicapped workers. Recently Miamians 
pushed forward a special project for employ- 
ing cardiacs and in 1 month found Jobs for 
more than 3 dozen. 

The American Medical Association's Con- 
gress on Industrial Medicine in Louisville 
devoted the honored spot at their banquet 
to a presentation of a signed plaque from 
President Eisenhower to the physician in 
this country judged most deserving of re- 
ward for his services to the handicapped. 
In another 18 communities doctors received 
lesser national awards for substantial efforts 
in this area. 
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In Cleveland local citizens learned that 
the chairman of the President’s Committee, 
Vice Adm. Ross T. McIntire, Medical Corps, 
United States Navy, retired, would be attend- 
ing a convention there next July and within 
a few hours organized a gathering that will 
bring together hundreds of the city’s most 
prominent industrial, business, labor, and 
civic leaders to honor the admiral at that 
time for his work. 

Even in the Nation's Capital, a serious 
group of public-spirited people stood up in 
the District Building a few months back to 
take an oath to long and faithfully dis- 
charge their duties as members of a new 
commissioner's committee on employment 
of the handicapped, 

In this same Washington, a veteran of two 
world wars, who since has lost his eyesight. 
received an international citation from one 
of more than one hundred Goodwill Indus- 
tries scattered across the country. The man. 
Marine Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Mass, has held 
many responsible positions since losing his 
sight. He has been a Minnesota Congress- 
man for 10 years, was named vice chairman 
of the President's Committee by the Presi- 
dent himself, was elected vice president of 
the Blinded Veterans! Association, and was 
elected national commander in chief of the 
Milittary Order of the World Wars, probably 
the most rank-heavy professional guild of 
service officers in the world. He was also 
elected chairman of the board of the Marine 
Corps Reserve Officers Association. 

Now these happenings may seem like 
straws in the wind to the uninformed but 
the wind has assumed gale force and the 
straws bulid mountainous haystacks. 

If you tune in your television set some 
day, chances are you'll see and hear either 
a local or national show, spot or station 
break announcement emphasizing the thesis 
that it's good business to hire the bandi- 
capped. 

A television show, As You Can See, recently 
won for its star, blind Helen Tullis, the 
Gold Mike award of McCall's magazine given 
annually to the most outstanding American 
woman in radio and television. 

Each year, keeping in mind the magic in 
awards and dramatic citations, the Presi- 
dent's committee selects some five nati 
groups to honor with its distinguished serv- 
ice certificate similar to the one presen 
the FOE at its Minneapolis convention ® 
few summers back. 

Too, governors’ committees issue a few 
dozen awards to employers each year 
citations to individuals and o tions. 
Community groups also give thanks through 
awards and citations. Always the cause ot 
the hadicapped worker is advanced another 
stride forward. 

There is much encouragement behind sta, 
tistics such as the one that 60 percent 
World War II's blinded veterans are working. 
That is fine, but it Is just as 
to note that 40 percent are not. 

In turn, it is splendid to read about th® 
Government Printing Office having great 
success hiring eplleptics, but what about 
the thousands of employers who woul 
rather hire an able-bodied thief than a 
who admitted to grand mal or petit mal 
seizures? 

There are only some 40,000 unemployed 
disabled veterans registered with the pub á 
employment offices today, but there Was en 
time when 40,000 soldiers, sailors, airmen, y 
marines could have tipped the scales on àn 
land, sea or air battle in history. 


Actually there are millions more. Werk 
causes only 2 percent of disabilities. other 


accidents net another 5 percent and all 
accidents, an additional 5. The rest ans 
caused by illness and disease, This me 
that almost every man, woman, and ERY 
in this country is a candidate for disabili 
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In his state of the Union message, the 
President mentioned the importance of re- 
habilitation of the disabled, saying, “the 
program for the rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled especially needs strengthening, al- 
though it returns each yenr some 60,000 
handicapped individuals to productive 
work.” He then promised a more detailed 
discussion which he delivered later in his 
health message: 

“There are now 2 million disabled persons 
who could be rehabilitated and thus re- 
turned to productive work. Under the pres- 
ent rehabilitation program only 60,000 of 
these disabled individuals are returned each 
year to full and productive lives. Mean- 
while, 250,000 are annually disabled. 

“We should provide for a progressive ex- 
pansion of our rehabilitation resources, and 
we should act now so that a sound founda- 
tion nay be established by 1955. * * * Our 
goal in 1955 is to restore 70,000 disabled per- 
sons. Our goal for 1956 should be 100,000. 
By 1959, with gradually increasing State 
participation to the point of equal sharing 
with the Federal Government, we should 
reach the goal of 200,000 rehabilitated per- 
sons each year.” 

With this astonishing goal before their 
eyes, the professionals and their volunteer 
amateur friends have set their sights on the 
near horizon which will mean for us and 
for our children, a greatly increased oppor- 
tunity to live successfully despite the un- 
3 handicaps which the future may 

ing. 

Through all this planning, this commu- 
nity effort, this drafting of a brighter to- 
morrow, some 7 to 8 million handicapped 
men and women now working on meaning- 
ful jobs, bend their every effort to the Job 


An American Medical Plan Against 
Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Medical Association has been 
on record as against socialized medicine 
for many years. Its opposition to such 
can be well understood and appreciated. 
But, unfortunately there are times when 
the association expresses opposition to 
Plans, methods, or programs as being 
socialistic in character when there is no 
justification for the charge. In fact it 
would seem that anything that is new or 
different from what has been the usual 
practice is looked upon by it as socialistic. 
Consequently, the cry is set up, “Beware, 
it is socialized medicine.” 

This attitude in the opinion of many, 
including physicians who are members 
of the association is all wrong. You can 
cry, “Wolf, wolf,” so often when there is 
no wolf that it finally ceases to be a cause 
of alarm or danger. This is the reason 
that so many members of AMA have 
become disgusted with the manner in 
which its executive officers have con- 
ducted its affairs in opposing every effort 
that has been made by well intentioned 
Persons in seeking to find ways and 
means for the average person, particu- 
larly the low-income group, to meet the 
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rising cost of medical and hospital care. 

Everyone knows that a long-term illness 

or one that requires hospitalization for 

any extended period, is such a financial 
burden that it just about wrecks the 
average family. 

It is my opinion that this condition 
creates an obligation upon the American 
Medical Association to find ways and 
means of meeting the situation and avoid 
the financial catastrophe that is the re- 
sult in the average home. The recogni- 
tion of such an obligation is particu- 
larly necessary if socialized medicine is 
to be defeated. 

As an old political leader in our State 
of New Jersey once said, “You cannot 
beat somebody with nobody.” The same 
is true of fighting principles you consider 
wrong. “You. cannot beat socialized 
medicine with nothing.” You must have 
something to beat it. I think it is a 
recognition of this principle that causes 
so many well meaning and thoughtful 
physicians to take exception to the tac- 
tics used by those who assume to speak 
for the entire medical profession in op- 
posing everything that is suggested to 
lessen the financial burden of medical 
care. For instance no one looks upon 
insurance against fire as an evidence of 
socialization. It is merely a recognition 
that the contributions of all, in the form 
of premiums, make possible the payment 
of the losses to the few who have had 
a disastrous fire. The same principle 
underlies all the prepayment methods 
adopted by Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 
Kaiser Foundation, HIP of New York 
City, the several labor organization 
plans, as well as all other types of health 
plans. 

Without further enlargement of my 
views on the subject, I include as part 
of my remarks a very interesting and 
instructive article appearing in the June 
15, 1954, issue of the magazine Finance, 
written by Sam B. Lyons and entitled 
“That Controversial Kaiser Foundation.” 
It reads as follows: 

THAT CONTROVERSIAL KAISER FounpaTion— 
Desprre CHARGE OF “ASSEMBLY LINE MEDI- 
CINE,” Ir CONTINUES To GROW 

(By Sam B. Lyons) 

Six months ago this week, in Washington, 
industrialist Henry J. Kaiser appeared as a 
witness before the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

There were no kleig lights, TV cameras, 
points of order, or intracommittee squab- 
bles. The occasion, rating minimum men- 
tion in the daily press, was the resumption 
of hearings on “methods available to groups 
and individuals to protect themselves 
against the costs of illness and, particularly, 
prolonged or catastrophic illness.” Under 
discussion was the Kaiser Foundation Health 
Plan, a broad program of prepaid medical, 
surgical, and hospital coverage. 

Certain phases of the plan haye drawn 
the fire of, among others, the American 
Medical Association and various local med- 
ical and insurance groups. Some of its 
critics haye labeled it sugar-coated sociali- 
gation, and assembly line medicine. They 
charge that many of its members were pres- 
sured, notably by their labor unions, into 
signing up. 

Proponents retort that it is “a private 
enterprise solution” to the recurrent com- 
plaint of inadequate medical care. They 
say that “it would make socialization of 
medicine unnecessary and—by making it un- 
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necessary impossible.“ And they add that 
the plan's current rapid rate of expansion 
is “limited only by ability to provide faclli- 
ties and the services of groups of doctors 
last enough to keep up with public demand.“ 

Whether you are for or against the plan, 
there’s no brooking the fact that it—or 
some form of it—seems here to stay. 

On the national scene, New Jersey's Repre- 
sentative CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, chairman 
of the House committee conducting the 
hearings, has introduced a bill to provide 
Federal mortgage-loan insurance to stimulate 
investment of private capital in the con- 
struction of self-supporting hospitals and 
other medical facilities, and to facilitate the 
extension of voluntary, prepayment health 
plans providing comprehensive medical and 
hospital care. Admittedly, some parts of the 
measure are based on KF health plan prin- 
ciples and experience. 

Out on the west coast, where the plan had 
its beginning some 20 years ago, the evidence 
is even more convincing. At the moment, 
it has an estimated 450,000 members—an in- 
crease of 100,000 in the past 12 months, 
Foundation facilities include 35 hospitals 
and clinics in four Western States, stretching 
from Portland and Vancouver to southern 
California. In addition, the foundation 
sponsors two institutes of physica] medicine 
and rehabilitation, which conduct the Na- 
tion's largest nongovernmental program ded- 
icated to the neuromuscular rehabilitation 
of children and adults physically handi- 
capped by various types of paralysis. 

The foundation is a nonprofit charitable 
trust established by the Kaiser family. Its 
health plan really started during the digging 
of the All-American Canal across the Cali- 
fornia-Arizona desert, when workers on that 
remote project clamored for some form of 
medical protection. Dr. Sidney Garfield or- 
ganized a group of doctors to meet the de- 
mand, and the workers—Henry Kaiser's 
among them—anted up 5 cents a day from 
their wages to help meet expenses. 

The plan enjoyed several refinements with 
the advent of Grand Coulee Dam. Henry 
Kaiser and other contractors on that 4-year 
project bulit the necessary facilities, and 
coverage was broadened to include the 
workers’ families. With the coming of 
World War II and the ascendancy of the 
Kaiser empire, plan membership boomed 
to 180,000, and it stayed st or near that 
figure for the duration. 

Postwar shrinkage of Kaiser enterprises 
dropped the total to 40.000. Then, Henry 
Kaiser recalls, former shipyard workers and 
others who had learned of the plan de- 
manded that it be made available to the 
general population. At present, its mem- 
bers comprise a cross section of the public— 
employees of industries, stores, offices, trans- 
portation, military works, and university fa- 
culties; dependents of such employed per- 
sons; and families enrolled on an individual 
rather than group basis. 

At last report, these were the plan's 
monthly membership fees, based on a group 
of 25 persons or more where a payroll check- 
off is in effect. (Where collections are made 
otherwise, each monthly rate is 40 cents 
higher). Subscriber only, 64.30; subscriber 
and one family dependent, $7.60; subscriber 
and two or more family dependents, $9.50. 

In return, members receive doctors’ serv- 
ices as required, in the home, place of em- 
ployment, and/or hospital; 111 days of hos- 
pital care without charge for each illness or 
injury, its recurrences and complications; 
operations; routine and special duty nursing; 
laboratory and X-ray services; physical ther- 
apy: emergency services; and drugs and med- 
icines without charge during hospitaliza- 
tion, There are, as in most group plans, 
small supplemental charges for certain ad- 
ditional. services. Exceptions include cer- 
tain congenital conditions, mental illness, 
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suicidal injuries, contagious diseases, and 
alcoholism. 

According to Henry Kaiser, the health 
plan works because of four basic principles: 

(1) Prepayment: This is the old principle 
of the well helping pay for the sick; the 
house that doesn't burn down paying for 
those that do.” (2) Group practice: Inde- 
pendent groups of doctors organize their 
own “independent, private enterprise part- 
nerships,” and contract with the Health Plan 
to provide members with professional serv- 
ices. (3) Well-planned. integrated facili- 
ties. (4) Preventive medical care: Members 
are encouraged to choose one doctor as their 
personal or family physician, in order to 
maintain a close doctor-patient relationship, 
and to take periodic health examinations 
and receive treatment for illnesses in the 
early stages. 

Henry Kalser is the first to concede that 
“the prepayment principle alone is not 
enough.” He adds: “But when all four 
principles are combined, far more medical 
care can be provided within the people's 
reach and means.” 

WHERE IT GOES 


All funds from members’ payments go to 
compensate the doctors’ partnerships; to 
bulld and equip hospitals; to operate exist- 
ing, self-sustaining hospitals; to provide 
hospital charity care, scientific research, and 
medical and nursing education; and to 
cover Plan administration, 

Considerably more than 500 doctors are 
now connected with the plan, on a full-time 
or part-time basis, or as special consultants. 
A probationary term of two years on straight 
salary is followed by “junior” and “senior” 
partnerships. Their incomes are said to 
“compare favorably with averages for physi- 
clans in areas in which they practice,” and 
the reported top“ is some $40,000. 

The visiting layman to San Francisco sees 
the plan through a vista of concrete, steel, 
glass, and chrome—specifically, the latest 
Foundation hospital to be completed under 
its current $10 million construction pro- 
gram. As is the case in the Foundation's 
13 other hospitals up and down the west 
coast, most of the new building's innovations 
were worked out by Dr. Garfield, medical 
director of the Foundation. With the pos- 
sible exception of Philadelphia's Lankenau 
Hospital, there is probably not another hos- 
pital like it, in terms of ultra-modern equips 
ment, operating efficiencies, and departures 
from tradition. 

Henry Kaiser believes that similar instal- 
lations could and should be made available 
to the general public in other parts of the 
country. 

“It has been proved,“ he told the Wolver- 
ton committee, “that hospitals can be made 
a sound, privately financed investment. 
They do not have to resort to customary 
charity appeals, or subsidies. * * * I recall 
that when I sought the first bank loan to 
build hospital facilities to meet the critical 
health needs of shipyard workers, the bank- 
ers said that they wouldn't loan a dime on 
a hospital, because hospitals are such money 
losers.’ I had to arrange guaranties to un- 
derwrite the first loans, But subsequently 
financial institutions have recognized the 
sound of self-sustaining basis of our foun- 
dation hospitals, and guaranties of our hos- 
pital loans are no longer required. * * * 

“The investment of approximately $1 bil- 
lion, entirely through private funds, could 
finance the building of medical centers in 
every part of the country, providing hospi- 
talization for * * * 30 million Americans 
and their care by 30,000 doctors. These fa- 
cilities could pay for themselves and be 
completely self-supporting.” 

The witness expressed confidence that “our 
vigorous financial institutions can rise to 
the need and opportunity and can supply the 
mecessary private capital.” But he noted 
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also that such institutions have Invested an 
estimated $44.2 billion in FHA- and VA-in- 
sured loans, and he added: 

“Since the insurance stimulation has 
worked so effectively and soundly in un- 
leashing such enormous home building, I 
respectfully suggest that your committee 
may desire to study how the Congress could 
apply the FHA- and VA-type insurance for 
private investments, to make more medical 
care and hospitals available at low cost to 
millions of people.” 

TWO QUESTIONS 

In researching this article, Finance en- 
countered two recurrent queries: (1) Is it 
Henry Kaiser's ambition to make the founda- 
tion's health plan, as such, a national propo- 
sition, endorsed by Congress? (2) At what 
point will the plan level off, or slow down its 
present rate of growth? 

The first reply can be found in Henry 
Kaiser’s testimony: 

“Unequivocally, we favor the principle 
of making available to the doctors of this 
country insured loans to encourage the flow 
of private capital into needed facilities. * * * 
We have clung tenaciously to the hope that 
doctors themselves will take the lead in pro- 
viding the private initiative solution to the 
people's health needs, We certainly do not 
envision the nationwide effort, reaching into 
every area, as a task for the Kaiser Founda- 
tion health organizations. Our sole interest 
is in seeing more health care provided to the 
people at costs within their means.” 

Reply No. 2 comes from Hale Champion, of 
the San Francisco Chronicle, in his recent 
series of excellent articles on the foundation 
health plan: 

“They [the Kalisers] don’t know where it 
will stop. 

It just depends on the need,’ says Henry 
Kaiser, Jr, administrative assistant of the 
Kaiser Foundation. ‘When the doctors of 
this country take care of the need for good, 
comprehensive medical care at a reasonable 
cost, we won’t grow any more.’ 

“California doctors are fully aware of the 
challenge implicit in those words. A group 
of southern California doctors provided one 
answer recently when it won a union of 
17,000 members away from the Kaiser plan 
by offering comparable benefits and a free 
choice of physicians, but at higher rates. 
Another answer is being provided by the 
Palo Alto Clinic, and still other answers are 
in various stages of development in the Ala- 
meda-Contra Costa County area, where the 
Kaiser plan has its greatest strength. 

Good.“ says Henry J. Kaiser. "That's 
what we want, that’s what we're after, More 
power to them.““ 


Extension of Time for Initiating Training 
Under Public Law 550, Korean GI Bill 
of Rights 


SPEECH , 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, this is the 
third consecutive time this bill has been 
called on the Consent Calendar. This 
bill passed as a World War II measure 
without a single objection. There was 
not a single vote against it. The same 
bill passed 2 years ago without a single 
vote in opposition. I think this is the 
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kind of bill that should come up on the 
Consent Calendar. It is only an exten- 
sion of the Korean GI bill on which there 
was not a vote cast against it 2 years 
ago, 


Shipyards Not Ready for Emergency 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


The House, in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9252) to amend 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to provide 
a national defense reserve of tankers and to 
promote the construction of new tankers, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the coast- 
line of New Jersey was carpeted with oil 
during much of World War II. The 
beaches of the resort towns were thick 
with this gooey and sticky mixture of 
oils, tars, and other material floating in 
from torpedoed tankers and merchant 
ships. The loss of life along our coast- 
line was frightful as one after another 
of the slower tankers was picked off by 
enemy submarines and set ablaze. 

That experience has made all of us in 
New Jersey particularly conscious of the 
need for modern tankers fast enough to 
elude enemy submarines and to stay with 
fast-moving convoys and get their car- 
goes to their destinations in time of war. 
Every time we walked along a beach or 
the shoreline of New Jersey during World 
War II we could see the evidence of fail- 
ure on the part of another tanker to 
make its destination and we could only 
guess at how much loss of life had ac- 
companied this failure. 

The bill before the House today is a 
reasonable and logical means of helping 
to modernize our tanker fleet for both 
peacetime and any war emergency situ- 
ation. Owners of these older tankers 
which now constitute the bulk of our 
private tanker fleet can trade them in, 
if the ships are in good condition, and get 
a fair and reasonable allowance 
the purchase of a new, modern, fast 
tanker. 

I hope that private enterprise in the 
shipping industry will take advantage of 
the opportunities provided under this 
bill to modernize their tanker fleets, par- 
ticularly since any extra speed built into 
the new vessels for national defense pur- 
poses—speed beyond the normal needs 
of the owner—will be subsidized by the 
Federal Government. 

If this plan works, it should mean 
some additional and very badly needed 
employment in our shipyards. They are 
at present in a distressed situation. 
Many of them are virtually closed down- 
In time of emergency, this situation 
would be extremely dangerous. The 
chief of the Navy's bureau of ships de- 
clared recently that our shipbuilding in- 
dustry is not ready for any emergency 
and that commercial ship construction is 
approaching the vanishing point, with 
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the Navy presently being virtually the 
sole source of support for this industry. 

And the Navy's construction programs, 
according to Rear Adm. W. D. Leggett, 
Jr., “cannot alone support an adequate 
defense nucleus of operating shipyards 
for both the naval and merchant types” 
of construction. 

The tanker trade-in program author- 
ized under this bill is limited in scope and 
cannot begin to provide the shipyard 
construction work we require to get our 
yards back in efficient production and to 
maintain a reservoir of skilled personnel 
for future emergency needs. 

We need a whole Jot more than this 
bill. The Navy's own budget on ship 
construction has been cut back much 
too far, and at the wrong time. 


IDLE CAPACITY THREATENS WHOLE ECONOMY 


I was particularly interested, Mr. 
Speaker, in the weekend report by the 
National Planning Association on the 
danger which faces our whole economy 
by virtue of the existence of so much 
idle capacity and idle manpower. This 
association, which is a nonprofit study 
group of well-known bankers, econom- 
ists, businessmen and labor leaders, said 
that unless we increase our annual rate 
of production of goods and services by 
about $25 billion a year we will be slid- 
ing backwards and heading into real 
economic difficulties. It emphasized that 
when our economy stands still produc- 
tionwise—and that is just what we have 
been doing—we are actually losing 
ground and sowing the seeds for mass 
unemployment. Part of the reason for 
this is that we are increasing our labor 
Torce by about a million persons a year. 

In our shipyards, there have been no 
new orders in over a year. In this sit- 
uation the Government has stood aside, 
maintaining a hands-off policy but 
Meantime scolding the private fleet 
operators for not ordering more new 
ships. 

Their hesitancy to place new orders 
seems to be in keeping with a caution 
which pervades most businesses today, 
and this is most difficult to understand. 
We were told in 1952 that a Republican 
administration would generate confid- 
ence in American business—the con- 
fidence to expand. And yet the whole 
history of this administration appears 
to have been characterized by a lack of 
confidence on the part of business. We 
find we are not even using existing 
Capacity. Obviously with idle plants and 
idle facilities, business is not going to 
engage in any rush to build new facil- 
ities. We have got to show that there 
is demand for the products and services 
of business and industry—effective de- 
Mand based on mass purchasing power. 
In the 20 years of Democratic adminis- 
trations since the last depression that 
is the one lesson we learned: That is, 
that if people have the wherewithall to 
buy, demand will be generated and busi- 
ness will have all the confidence in the 
World to expand its facilities to meet 
this increased demand. 

Our shipping industry has been going 
downhill because our economy has been 
Going downhill. This bill, to encourage 
the modernization of our tanker fleet, 
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will make it worthwhile for owners of 
obsolete tankers to trade them in on 
new models and get fast, modern ships 
in their place. But we have got to fol- 
low through by getting our whole econ- 
omy back into high gear; otherwise this 
bill will be nothing more than a pious 
gesture. x 


A Fall and Complete Program of Aid to 
Our Physically Handicapped Is a 
Sound National Investment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, when 
we were recently considering the ap- 
propriation bills for Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare Departments, I 
felt it my duty to support the amend- 
ments,-under the yocational education 
and rehabilitation provision, to increase 
the appropriation to $23 million and re- 
move the restrictive language which had 
been inserted in the previous year’s bill. 
As you know, both of those amendments 
were approved and included in that 
measure. 

The United States is rehabilitating 
about 65,000 people each year, but there 
are approximately 250,000 capable of be- 
ing rehabilitated. When rehabilitated, 
these people go from the welfare and re- 
lief rolls to the rolls of the taxpayers. 
Actually, it can be scientifically proven 
that over the long run, the rehabilitation 
of our handicapped citizens does not cost 
anything. The returns to the Treasury 
in taxes from their employment will re- 
pay Federal and State governments 
every dollar it cost to rehabilitate them. 

It is obvious, therefore, that assistance 
to our handicapped people is a sound na- 
tional investment and contributes im- 
measurably to the general welfare. Con- 
sequently, when we come, in the near 
future, to consider the scheduled admin- 
istration bills to augment our present 
Federal aid to State vocational rehabil- 
itation for the physically handicapped, 
I earnestly hope this House will exercise 
the most conscientious deliberation to 
provide a complete and adequate law. 

The suggested respective committee 
bills have some basically good features in 
authorizing worthwhile new types of 
rehabilitation service and further per- 
sonnel training opportunities. However, 
these are not sufficient to deal adequately 
with the complicated human and eco- 
nomic problems of the physically handi- 
capped. 

In my conviction, amendments should 
be adopted to coordinate the thirty-odd- 
Federal agencies having responsibility 
for various parts of the handicapped 
program and additional funds provided 
to help the handicapped find work after 
they have become fit themselves to work. 
Also, an advisory council, to adminis- 


trate the program, should be set up, con- 


sisting of representatives of labor, in- 
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dustry, the farm interests and the handi- 
capped themselves. 

It is only logical, if we insure the 
training and rehabilitation of more 


‘handicapped persons, then we should 


also increase the personnel and services 
designed to specifically aid the handi- 
capped in being placed in suitable em- 
ployment. The authorities tell us that 
there are now less than 100 persons in 
the country today who are qualified in 
that field. 

I understand the above amendments 
will be offered to the measures brought 
out on the floor, and I shall exhort the 
Members to unanimously approve of 
them. We cannot afford to be pennywise 
and pound foolish in this problem. If 
we accept the principle that it is in our 
own national interest to help the handi- 
capped, then it is only practical wisdom 
to insure the enactment of a full and 
complete program to do the job in its 
entirety, 


Testimony Relative to the Establishment 
of a Code of Fair Committee Procedure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Record, I include the following 
statement submitted by me to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration of 
the United States Senate July 7, 1954: 


The adoption by the Congress of a code 
of fair committee procedure has become a 
necessity, At stake is the investigative 
power of the Congress itself. During most 
of the discussions around the subject, the 
rights of witnesses have received the greatest 
emphasis. What has been lost sight of is 
the damage that is being done to this vital 
function of Congress itself by the absence 
of a uniform code of investigative procedure. 

As the respect for the findings of Congres- 
sional investigative committees diminishes, 
to that degree is the investigating function 
of Congress vitiated. This, in turn, destroys 
the possibility of proper and effective legis- 
lation, It breeds indifference to Congres- 
sional exposure of executive wrongdoing. 

The formulation of a code applicable to 
all committees is no more than the articula- 
tion of good common sense. As statutory 
law defines moral behavior to which decent 
instincts subscribed long before it was 
written into the law, so a code sets forth 
etandards known to and adopted by most of 
us long before the cry arose that the Con- 
gress itself place formal curbs about its in- 
vestigating committees. 

There have been both justified and un- 
justified accusations of the abuse by com- 
mittees of their investigating powers. Be- 
cause the procedures have been loose and 
individualized, it has become most difficult 
for the people to understand the merits or 
otherwise of these accusations. It is in this 
that we find our greatest necessity for the 
adoption of standards. 

The investigative instrument Is a delicate 
and complex one, It involves at times bal- 
ance of powers among the three branches of 
Government. It enters, at times, as yet un- 
defined areas of constitutional law. It in- 
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vades rights of witnesses unprotected by 
such boundaries as our courts have accord- 
ed every witness before them. Since the in- 
vestigating committee, therefore, treads so 
sensitive a path, and since, for good reasons 
or bad, it is subjected to never-ceasing criti- 
cism, the investigating committee for both 
the protection of its own vital operations and 
the rights of people before it, should in all 
good sense welcome the adoption of a uni- 
form code. 

It is not enough to say that this commit- 
tee is good or bad, for the very vagueness of 
the accusations serve only to impede. A 
code of fair committee procedure would 
make the criticism detailed, concrete, and 
would hold the accuser and the accused ac- 
countable in unmistakable terms, It is time 
we got out of this morass of generalized, 
packaged criticism, which is choking the 
sense out of public appraisal of the investi- 
gating function of Congress. 

We find now that investigating commit- 
tees of Congress are neither on the offensive 
or defensive. It is not my contention that 
the adoption of a code would put at rest all 
questions concerning the conduct of an in- 
vestigation. It is, however, the first big step 
toward the clearing of the atmosphere. 

It cannot, of course, eliminate abuses; it 
can, however, curb them. For those who 
have so abused the powers accorded them by 
their position as committee chairmen or 
members, a code cannot give them the 
morality they lack; it can only give them the 
road blocks, 

A code, however, that is cumbersome and 
unworkable would be far worse than none. 
A code of fair committee procedure should 
include the following: 

1, It should safeguard against a one-man 
committee whenever there is a compelling of 
testimony by use of the subpena. 

2. The issuance of subpenas should be 
made only with the consent of the majority 
of the committee. 4 

3. The right of witnesses to effective 
counsel should be guaranteed, including the 
right of counsel to address the committee. 

4. Majority consent to the revealing of 
testimony taken in executive session. Por- 
tions of the testimony should not be given 
out of context. 

5. No witness shall be forced to testify 
before television or broadcasting apparatus. 

6. A witness should be advised within a 
reasonable time of the nature of the evl- 
dence he will be called upon to give. 

7. A witness who has been adversely 
affected by testimony given before a con- 
gressional investigating committee should be 
given the opportunity to be heard. 

8. No hearing shall be held away from 
Washington without majority consent of the 
committee. 

I submit, however, that the enactment of 
a code of fair committee procedure in and 
of itself would not suffice in the one area 
which has given rise to the greatest amount 
of criticism, and that is In the area of the 
investigations of subversive activities in the 
United States. In May, 1953, I introduced 
a joint resolution to establish a joint com- 
mittee on subversive activities. I am pleased 
to see that before you is a similar bill, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 157, introduced by Sena- 
tor HENDRICKSON. I emphasize now, a year 
later, the reasons for the introduction of this 
legislation. 

We are dealing, when we investigate sub- 
versive activities, with material that carries 
within itself the impetus toward sensational- 
iam. It is headline stuff, whether the Mem- 
bers will it so or not. It is within this area 
that we need most a sense of proportion as 
well as a centralized, concentrated, and ra- 
tional approach. In the area of the investi- 
gation of subversive activities, we see not 
only duplications of statt, moneys appropri- 
ated for the same purpose to a variety of 
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committees, a rivalry among committees 
working in this area, but also the use and 
re-use of identical witnesses, the appearance 
and reappearance of the same names. It is 
an unhealthy waste of money, motion, and 
energy, a retracing of steps gone over so many 
times, and a dissipation of the results of 
such mighty laboring. 

We have seen the process of one committee 
nibbling at one facet and another nibbling 
at another facet, and often committees nib- 
bling at the same tidbit together. This Is 
to minimize the importance of the work to be 
done in this area, and this is to deprive it 
of vigor and thoughtfulness. A joint com- 
mittee on subversive activities can best see 
the picture and see it whole, It is, gentle- 
men, the shortest distance between two 
points—the direct line from Inquiry to ef- 
fective action. The present existence of 
multiple committees with presumably the 
same objective finds us running around in 
circles, 

If this ts a serious question, then most 
certainly it merits the most serious of treat- 
ments. We have established a joint com- 
mittee with reference to atomic energy mat- 
ters. We have done so with respect to eco- 
nomic policy. Since this is the area (sub- 
versive activities) which has proved most 
controversial in domestic quarters, we must 
approach it sensibly and responsibly, directly, 
and rationally. Factually, it is in this area 
we find that the investigative power of Con- 
gress has been brought into question and 
subjected Congress to ridicule. One of my 
constituents has told me that in watching 
the activities of the various committees in- 
vestigating subversive activities he has felt 
like a spectator at a ping-pong game. 

In establishing such a joint committee on 
subversive activities, giving it exclusive juris- 
diction insofar as the Congress is concerned, 
to make investigations of all subversive activ- 
ities, we would at last make much sense in 
an area that heretofore has created greater 
disunity, aroused more passions, brought 
forth more confusion and bitterness than 
any other one single topic you can name 
(including taxes, Korea, and China). Were 
it a subject of passing interest, we could per- 
haps hope that time itself would bring it 
Into proportion and clarity. Since, in the 
state of the world as it is today, it is a 
continuing subject, we need to Invest it 
with the greatest care and thoroughness we 
can give it within the framework of our 


I ask you to consider this proposal most 
thoroughly. The adoption of this proposal, 
together with a code of fair committee 
procedure, would, I submit, in the end 
strengthen the work of Congress, preserve 
its investigating powers, and keep the Con- 
gress master of its own house. 


1953 Soil Conservation Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 6, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
a year ago I read into the Recorp the 
annual report which Wisconsin's State 
conservationist, M. F. Schweers, had sent 
to district supervisors of the Soil Con- 
servation Service in our State. The re- 
port led to many inquiries and favorable 
comments, so under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks. I want to include the 
1953 report, which I received recently. 


_this bit of poetic philosophy. 


July 7 


During the past year, the Soil Conser- 
vation Service has undergone reorgani- 
zation, as my colleagues know, and one 
of the regional offices which was discon- 
tinued was that at Milwaukee. Much 
of the work of the regional office was 
transferred to the State office. The an- 
nual report shows that some Wisconsin 
districts in 1953 exceeded accomplish- 
ments made during 1952, which hereto- 
fore had been our most productive year 
in soil and water conservation history. 
A number of districts requested more 
help than the Soil Conservation Service 
could provide, which officials see as a 
healthy and challenging situation. 


One event of the year gained national 
attention, the State and national soil 
conservation field day and plowing 
matches held in Eau Claire County, with 
over 60,000 persons in attendance. 

Mr. Schweers’ report for 1953 follows: 

UNTTED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Som CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
Madison, Wis., June 2, 1954. 
To: Soil Conservation District Supervisors. 
From: M. F. Schweers, State Conservationist. 
Subject: Acknowledgment of your 1953 SCD 
annual reports. 
“Where a plow can't go 
And a scythe can't sing 
A tree should grow.” 

We begin this annual letter to you with 
It appeared 
in the Dun County soll conservation district 
supervisors’ report for last year. We are told 
that this verse was written by an old Danish 
pioneer in Sawyer County, Soren Uhrenholdt. 
who in 1947 was honored by our State for 
a half century of outstanding forestry con- 
servation, Its spirit typifies the basic pur- 
pose of our joint efforts—the use of each 
acre of agricultural land within its capabil- 
ities and its treatment according to its needs 
for protection and improvement, 


1953 ANNUAL REPORTS INTERESTING AND 
INFORMATIVE 

We thoroughly enjoyed reading the narra- 
tives received thus far. All but a few are in. 
We were pleased to see that a large percent- 
age of your reports were mimeographed. We 
hope that district cooperators, agricultural 
leaders, and others who received copies get 
as much pleasure and information out of 
these annual messages as we do. They give 
us a picture of your accomplishments, your 
problems, your ideas for surmounting them, 
and your plans for attainments in the suc- 
ceeding year. 

A CHALLENGE 

We all derive a tremendous amount of sat- 
isfaction from work well done, Evidently 
1953 accomplishments were most satisfactory 
in the 67 soil conservation districts of Wis- 
consin. We are never really satisfied and. 
of course, our work is nowhere near com- 
pleted * * * the fact is, it poses a continual 
challenge for us. This philosophy is partio- 
ularly well stated in the annual report of the 
Rusk County district supervisors who tie the 
future in with the present: 

“The challenge, as we see it, ts being 
brought by falling farm prices. We must 
educate those who are just getting started 
in the program so they will not abando® 
their practices in a panic of false economy: 
We must sell those who are not in the pro- 
gram on its soundness and value. With the 
aid of cooperators who are already realizing 
cash dividends as a result of their practices. 
we must demonstrate that the soll conserva- 
tion district program is vital and n 
to the continued prosperity of every citizen. 
We must develop a sense of the future and $ 
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desire for long-range planning on the part 
of our farmers.” 
1953 ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The weather, as you so well stated in your 
reports, sets limits on work and production. 
In contrast to 1952, when an ideal fall was 
conducive to making it the best layout year 
in the history of Wisconsin's soil conserva- 
tion districts, the extremely dry season last 
year hindered construction work because of 
dry-hard soll conditions. The question of 
whether seedings would survive the winter 
caused farmers to hesitate to plow in strip 
crop lines and undertake other practices in 
old meadows. And the financial picture for 
agriculture caused many farmers to be cau- 
tious in laying out cash for rental of heavy 
equipment. Despite these limitations, ac- 
complishments as you stated were highly 
creditable. 

We do not maintain detailed records 6n 
such items as improvements in land use; 
increased farmer purchases of needed lim- 
ing and fertilizing materials; improved ro- 
tations; etc. However, these basic factors 
are considered in discussions with the farm 
family leading to the development of a farm- 
conservation plan and in following it 
through to completion. 

Our field personne! made over 14,000 per- 
sonal calls on soil conservation district co- 
operators in 1953. During these visits our 
men help farmers improve their conservation 
Plans and arrange for accelerating the appli- 
cation of practices on the land. 

The Service also collaborates with and as- 
sists district governing bodies, the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, and the State soil 
conservation committee in planning for and 
carrying out educational and informational 
programs in the field of proper land use and 
soll and water conservation. 

AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


In a number of reports you expressed sin- 
cere appreciation for the contribution made 
to District activities by the agricultural con- 
servation program (ACP). 

To those not familiar with this particular 
cooperative undertaking we shall briefly 
explain it. Up to 5 percent of a county's 
ACP funds may be used to reimburse the 
SCS for assisting farmers in determining 
the need for; site selection; and the instal- 
lation of permanent type practices. These 
must have been approved for specific farms 
by local county agricultural stabilization 
and conservation committees. We also cer- 
tify as to whether completed measures meet 
ACP specifications. The Service utilizes the 
Tunds thus earned by employing additional 
part-time help during the heavy spring and 
Tall layout seasons. Farmer contracts made 
in connection with this program have lead 
to increased numbers of SCD cooperators. 

During 1953, 53 counties executed 5 per- 
cent ACP-SCS agreements. Total funds in- 
volved was just less than $00,000. 

SCS REORGANIZATION 


The year 1953 saw a reorganization of the 
Soil Conservation Seryice. The principal 
change involved the discontinuance of 
Tegional offices. 

We also acquired a new chief with a new 
title. He is Administrator Don Williams. 
Mr. Williams is a career employee of the 
Soil Conservation Service. He succeeded 
Dr, Robert Salter, who transferred to the 
Agricultural Research Service as head of 
soll and water conservation research. 

In discussing the significance of the 
change in the Service organization, Mr. Wil- 
lams has this to say: 

“By giving the State conservationist more 
Tesponsibility for program decisions, the 
Work in soil conservation districts can be har- 
montzed with that of other programs that 
Operate on a State basis. 

“With increased delegation of authority to 
State conservationists, there will be greater 
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within the State.” 

We are pleased to report to you supervisors 
that Wisconsin is fortunate in having ac- 
quired two of the top regional technicians 
to complement our staff. They are Engineer 
Arthur Kowitz and Fred Prange, soil con- 
servationist. Both of these men have been 
working in Wisconsin as zone conserva- 
tionists. 

The Washington and State offices have 
taken over many business management func- 
tions formerly performed by regional offices, 
On April 26, 1954, we went on our own. 

The Soil Conseryation Service still main- 
tains the cartographic unit and an engineer- 
ing and watershed planning staff at Milwau- 
kee. Also available to us are several field 
specialists located throughout the the Corn 
Belt States. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION PROJECTS 


Leadership in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's watershed-protection 
program has been assigned to the Soll Con- 
servation Service. It is a Federal-State-local 
effort in harnessing runaway waters and in 
keeping our irreplaceable soil resource at Its 
home base. 

‘The west fork of the Kikapoo River in the 
Vernon and Monroe County soil conservation 
districts is one of 62 pilot demonstration 
projects set up throughout the Nation. Ac- 
cording to the Vernon County district super- 
visors, the farmers in the valley are receptive 
to the plan. They have already laid a good 
conservation foundation of upland practices. 
Over 50 percent were soil conservation dis- 
trict cooperators before the program got 
under way. 

One of the primary purposes of the water- 
shed protection program is to accomplish 
projects that farmers and local people are 
unable to finance themselves. Federal 
moneys are appropriated in the national 
interest for maintenance of a Productive 
agricultural plant. 

Wisconsin has become one of the leaders 
in the watershed movement through farmer 
organized, farmer directed organizations, 
Your district reports are highly enthusiastic 
about your going watershed associations, the 
new ones, the prospective ones. This atti- 
tude is nicely summed up by the Monroe 
County district supervisors; who say: 

“The watershed approach to the problems 
of soil and water conservation are daily 
assuming greater significance in our con- 
servation program. It provides a means by 
which groups of farmers may work to- 
gether for a common cause and also receive 
a maximum of assistance from all available 
agencies and groups.” 

According to your reports most district 
governing bodies have investigated the pos- 
sibilities of watershed organizations. You 
have reviewed the joint memorandum sent 
you on this subject by the State soil con- 
servation committee, the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, the Wisconsin Conservation 
Department, and the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

In this release each of the agencies in- 
dicates the types of assistance it is in a posi- 
tion to make available through districts to 
watershed associations. Many districts have 
taken advantage of the opportunities out- 
lined in this release. 

COOPERATION 


Comment noted most frequently in your 
reports concerns the excellent cooperation 
existing between various groups and agen- 
cies in Wisconsin’s soil conservation districts. 
Example of those remarks are “fine spirit of 
teamwork,” “success largely credited to the 
splendid cooperation from all," and so on. 

Of private agencies, credit goes to banks 
for having done the most outstanding job 
in promoting SCD activities. Their assist- 
ance in sponsoring conservation work, such 
as awarding trips to contest winners, 


flexibility in adapting service resources to fit 
local problems 
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heightened interest and pointed up the 
value of conservation. Banks, of course, 
are interested in this work because they 
wish their community to be prosperous. 
And basic to this prosperity is soil and water 
conservation. 

Increased development of and interest in 
the neighborhood spirit is most gratifying. 
This is especially noted in your reports on 
watershed associations. 

A typical example of the ever-increasing 
interest by sportsmen in conservation is 
that of the four rod and gun clubs in the 
St. Croix County Soil Conservation district. 
They bought a tree planter, hired two men 
and a tractor to operate it, then rented it 
out to farmers at cost, or less than cost— 
at $8 per thousand trees planted. 

Also evident was the cooperation of the 
highway departments in assigning motor 
patrols and other heavy equipment to dis- 
trict governing bodies for rental to farmers 
for the construction of terraces, diversions 
and waterways. So much demand was 
shown for them that several districts re- 
ported difficulties in scheduling layout dur- 
ing the peak season. 

We could go on and on enumerating your 
commendations to the many agencies that 
are contributing to the affairs of your soil 
conservation districts. We shall sum it all 
up by saying that their efforts are fine and 
appreciated and that cooperation is out- 
standing. And, in this connection, a lot of 
credit goes to you district supervisors for 
having provided leadership and guidance in 
making this all possible. 


EDUCATION 


In our opinion Wisconsin continues to top 
the Nation in the field of youth education 
in soil and water conservation. Prom your 
reports students are consistently —— 
taught conservation in the schools, particu- 
larly in the seventh and eighth grades. 
This all has come about because of the solid 
interest and support of county superin- 
tendents of schools. 

The number of students who were given 
instruction and firsthand experience on 
tours, etec., is in the thousands—2,500 in one 
district, 700 in another, and so on. The 
number of 4-H conservation projects under- 
taken increased in practically all districts. 

Air tours were also popular. Ten districts 
reported holding them at some time during 
the year. Most districts commented on the 
effectiveness of the tours in revealing good 
and bad management of soils. 

Several districts are getting their feet wet 
in television. You are realizing that this 
affords an unusual opportunity to spread the 
good word among farmers and city pcople. 
However, we gather that radio and news- 
papers could be used to still greater extent 
than they have been. 

The grassland contest sponsored by the 
Agricultural Extension Service, with other 
agencies and industry cooperating, is proving 
high in interest and valuable in effect. In 
the Dane County district over 1,200 farmers 
were enrolled last year. We are pleased to 
note that the vast majority of the winners 
are soil conservation district cooperators. 

The attention of many Wisconsin people, 
who are otherwise not directly interested in 
conservation, was attracted by the State and 
National soil conservation field day and 
plowing matches held in the Eau Claire 
County district last summer. 

The field day, of course, put the national 
spotlight on Wisconsin. Over 60,000 people 
were on hand for the national event. In 
addition to the competition more people 
became interested in soll and water con- 
servation and group action was exemplified 
by the fine cooperation of the seyeral farm- 
ers whose units were involved in the big 
show. It was appropriately called Operation 
Watershed. 

Another event of national import, but not 
so widely heralded, was Coon Valley's 20th 
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anniversary celebration involving parts of 
the Vernon-Monroe-LaCrosse County dis- 
tricts. This 92,000-acre watershed was the 
first soil erosion control demonstration proj- 
ect in the country. 'This old project. means 
a lot to many of us who got our start in 
soil conservation back in the early thirties. 
Dr. Hugh Bennett, the first Chief of our Serv- 
ice and soll conservation missionary extraor- 
dinary, came back for the picnic celebra- 
tion. We took the old Chief on a trip in the 
LaCrosse area and with a tear in his eye he 
said, I have never seen such a concentration 
of soil conservation over such a large area in 
my life.” 
AREA MEETINGS OF SUPERVISORS 


Supervisors’ comments indicate a growing 
interest in and real benefits derived from 
the indoor program-luncheon-field trip type 
of meetings. Most areas are holding them 
semiannually, The best evidence of their 
success is the fact that supervisor attend- 
ance is running from about 75 to 98 percent 
and getting even better each time. 

Reference was also made in many reports 
to the value received from the State meeting 
of soil conservation district supervisors. 
This has been an annual affair sponsored by 
the State soil conservation committee and 
held in Madison in connection with Farm 
and Home Week. 2 

FUTURE 


The future of conservation in Wisconsin 
looks good. Your work plans for 1954 are 
ambitious and commendable. It is inspir- 
ing to read them. You are apparently us- 
ing all sources of aid available, and using 
your SCS men to maximum advantage. 
That, of course, is as it should be. 

The conservation snowball is rolling, As 
More and more farmers put these essential 
practices to work on their farms, more and 
more farmers get the chance to observe their 
effect on both land and incomes. The suc- 
cess of a soil and water conseryation pro- 
gram is directly dependent upon farmer in- 
terest, understanding, and enthusiasm. We 
can only deduce from your reports, then, 
that the program in Wisconsin can be noth- 
ing but a success if we continue to work as 
we have this past year. 

THANK You 


Extending personal regards and thanking 
you for the many courtesies and fine coop- 
eration you have extended to all of us in 
the Soil Conservation Service, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
M. F. SCHWEERS, 
State Conservationist. 


Let's Keep Our Promises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leaye to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from this week's issue 
of the National Tribune. I hope that 
the Members of this House will read this 
article, which is another argument for 
action upon bills that have been reported 
Sie, our Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
airs: 

Ler’s Keer OUR PROMISES 

As this is written, the 83d Congress 18 
clearing the decks for final ad journment, and 
by the time our comment reaches the ma- 
jority of our readers, only 3 weeks of the 
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congressional session will remain. For the 
reason that general elections will be held 
in November and the political control of the 
legislative branch of the Government is at 
issue, there will be no question about any 
special session unless, of course, some un- 
expected national crisis should arise. Ob- 
viously, therefore, the veterans of the coun- 
try are beginning to worry about pending 
legislation that is of great concern to them. 

Having been observers of legislative proc- 
esses for a great many years, we are not 
unduly alarmed by the delay in considera- 
tion by the legislators of those measures 
that are to benefit the veteran class. It has 
not been at all unusual in closing sessions 
of the Congress that bills relating to the 
Nation's former servicemen and their de- 
pendents have brought up the tail end of the 
procession, but time is now really growing 
short and we would not enjoy seeing vet- 
erans’ legislation fall at the last minute 
without making one final effort to persuade 
our friends at the Capitol of the justice of 
our requests. At the moment it Is noted 
that the appropriations to run the various 
Government agencies for the next fiscal year 
are completely out of the way, the leader- 
ship is picking up loose ends in both House 
and Senate in the attempt to enact as much 
as possible of the controversial administra- 
tion program, and even the powerful Rules 
Committee of the House is passing out for 
debate on the floor resolutions for the con- 
sideration of lesser measures, that, although 
they are of importanc: to some segments of 
our population, have no great bearing upon 
the welfare of the people. There is time 
left, of course, for veterans’ legislation—or 
there would be, if only the Rvpresentatives 
had to act on it—but the fact that veterans’ 
legislation so far put througn in the second 
session of the 83d Congress is at a minimum 
and for the reason that the Senate must also 
discuss unfinished veterans’ bills before they 
can become law, these remaining 3 weeks 
shrink to a point that we feel we must make 
one more open plea for speedy action. 


Several pieces of veterans’ legislation are 
on the House Calendar. In the nature of 
things, even though some of them have al- 
ready been over by request of the 
“official objectors” of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, most of them should pass when 
the calendar is called this week or 2 weeks 
from now. There are, however, two bills for 
which special rules action has been sought. 
One is H. R. 5380, seeking pensions for cer- 
tain United States veterans who fought in 
the Moro Provinces between 1904 and 1914, 
and there is the far more important bill, 
H. R. 9020, requesting cost-of-living pension 
and compensation increases for other war 
veterans and their dependents. We have re- 
ceived reasonable assurances that both will 
be considered by the Rules Committee, prob- 
ably this week, and that both will be passed 
out. It is when they are approved for debate 
that causes us our only concern. Time is 
really getting to be of the essence. 


No real argument need be made for the 


Moro veterans. They are old; there are few 


of them; the cost would be negligible; the 
House committee Is simply repeating its re- 
quest to do justice to those who fought a 
real war 50 years ago in the Philippines, and 
we look for a favorable report from the House 
leaders because we know they desire to be 
fair. We argue for H. R. 9020 again only be- 
cause it does cost money and for the reason 
that this happens to be an administration 
sworn to effect economy in Government. We 
are convinced also that both Republicans 
and Democrats in the Congress respect their 
given word and they would not wish to vio- 
late promises they have made publicly, That 
is why we would repeat here a few of those 
promises, and we say “repeat” for the reason 
that we have reminded the solons of them 
before. 
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If any Members of either House or Senate 
have the slightest doubt that this legislation 
will be approved by the White House, may 
we remind them that President Eisenhower 
last December said at the Executive offices 
that “this administration is one that believes 
in keeping its promises,” and that the bene- 
ficlaries included in H. R. 9020 are those of 
whom the President sald In January “the 
country owes so much.” What the bill 
does—and all it does—is provide a reasonable 
adjustment in compensation payments to 
help disabled veterans and thelr widows and 
orphans meet their bills. 

Let us just once more here quote from 
campaign pledges. In the summer of 1952, 
out in Chicago, the GOP adopted a veterans’ 
plank in the party platform which stated, 
“Active duty in the Armed Forces of the 
United States of America constitutes a spe- 
cial service to our Nation and entitles those 
who have so served to aid and compensation 
in return for this service." The Republican 
Party further said it would adjust veterans’ 
payments fairly and adequately to meet 
changes in the cost of living and otherwise 
assist them. A few days later the Democratic 
convention adopted its platform in the 
Windy City and promised “To advance the 
welfare of all men and women who have seen 
seryice in the Armed Forces.” We do not 
quote both planks in full, but the above is 
not taken out of context, and the complete 
platform statements are very readily avall- 
able for study. H. R. 9020 does not attempt 
to equalize payments fully with price in- 
creases, but it does make a reasonable at- 
tempt at adjustment, and some 3% million 
war veteran beneficiaries, including their de- 
pendents on the rolls, are confidently expect- 
ing this Congress to keep its promises. The 
measure costs only $232 million for the first 
year of operation, and, be it remembered, 
over 2 million of these pensioners are in what 
we term the service-connected class, the vet- 
erans having incurred their disablements in 
actual service and their widows and orphans 
having lost their loved ones in war or as & 
direct result of war. 

Let us go just one step further and quote 
General Eisenhower more specifically, 
to remove any fears that might be 
entertained by the more reluctant Congress- 
men. The President wrote to this editor in 
October 1952, when he was a candidate for 
office. He wrote in direct reply to a ques- 
tion seeking his stand on veteran welfare. 
and said: “As has been clearly stated in the 
Republican platform, adjustments of com- 
pensation and pension payments must be 
made from time to time with the changes in 
the cost of living. This responsibility I 
never overlook.” II. R. 9020 had not been 
introduced at that time, but costs were r 
and if the bill had then been on the cal- 
endar, there could have been no question of 
the support of the Chief Executive. There 
is none now. 

As stated above, we look for early approval 
by the rules group of the two bills undef 
consideration, but they must go over to th 
Senate in time for agreement also. 
the tax bill is out of the way, social security 
changes about agreed upon, and other ma for 
matters pretty well in hand, the Finan 
Commitee has a lot of work to do besides 
consider veterans’ bills, and many key me™ 
bers have other important committee assig?“ 
ments which do not permit of frequent meet. 
ings of those who must pass upon these an. 
the other veterans’ bills that are still to be 
enacted. Somewhat reluctantly—and par 
enthetically—we note that one of the 
cipal enactments as yet incomplete is 
multi-billlon-dollar foreign-aid bill 5 
veterans have not made much of a rue ef 
during the 6 weeks since most of their rel! 
legisiation has been reported, and they d 
uneasy now only because of the time elemen i 
We are doing everything we can to tell 
veterans and their loved ones that Congress“ 
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men do not go back on promises freely 
made. All we ask of the gentlemen of the 
Rules Committee is to get busy so we cannot 
be accused of ourselves making misstate- 
ments of fact. 


Excerpts From Addresses Made on the 
Floor of Congress by Hon. J. Harry 
McGregor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. McGREGOR.. Mr. Speaker, as 
long as it has been my honor to repre- 
sent the 17th Ohio District in the House 
of Representatives, I have endeavored 
to voice the opinions of the people on 
the floor of Congress. 

To learn these views I have tried to 
keep in constant touch with my con- 
stituents through personal meetings held 
annually at the courthouses of each 
county in the district, through personal 
letters, and through annual question- 
naires. 

Under consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include excerpts of vari- 
ous speeches I have made, and one made 
by the majority floor leader, Congress- 
man HALLECK, in order that the people of 
the district may know my position on 
national issues. 

If anyone desires to find these remarks 
in full, they are printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp on the dates indicated: 

EXPENDITURES AND DEST 


July 31, 1953: 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to critichze 
anyone, any Member of Congress or the ad- 
ministration, for voting for or advocating the 
increase of the debt limitation. Congress 
is to blame—let we Members of Congress 
assume that responsibility and not try to 
blame anyone else for our present financial 
position, The Federal departments cannot 
spend the money unless we authorize and 
appropriate it. I simply want to state to the 
people it is my honor to represent my reasons 
for voting against this increase. 

Increasing the debt limitation means that 
the Congress will have more money to spend 
and this money will come from borrowing 
which must be paid by increased taxes. For 
several years I have been calling attention 
to what might be taking place and it was 
time for us to stop all expenditures except 
those which were necessary and essential. 

If you will check my record you will find 
that I have voted against billions and bil- 
lions of dollars of expenditures and you will 
also find I have not voted for appropriations 
or expenditures of money that would total, 
over our receipts, in excess of our present 
debt limitation. The records will show that 
J have voted against many billions of dollars 
of appropriation which would have kept us 
under our present debt imitation of $275 
billion. 

I am of the opinion that we conservatives 
who do not believe in nonessential spend- 
ing are still in the minority in Washington 
and in this Congress. Maybe we are wrong 
in our position. If I would vote for the in- 
crease in the debt limitation, I would simply 
be giving more money to that same group of 
spenders for them to spend, as they have 
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been doing in the past, and that would force 
additional taxes to be put upon the people. 
Perhaps I am behind the times and in the 
minority, but I cannot see my way clear to 
furnish the money to those who want to 
increase taxes and continue unnecessary 
expenditures, 

For the sake of the record, may I call to 
your attention some statements I made 
within the last few years on this subject 
which appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on the dates shown. This same position I 
have maintained since I have had the honor 
of representing the 17th District of Ohio in 
the Congress. 


June 5, 1951: 

Mr. Speaker, the American people are tak- 
ing a terrific beating because of the extrava- 
gant Government spending which means 
higher and higher taxes for the already 
overburdened taxpayers of our Nation 
But there is a tremendous waste all along 
the line in our Federal Government, and it 
must stop. The strictest economy must be 
practiced by those handling public funds to 
halt unnecessary expenditures. * * Ihe 
time has long past for we who are elected 
by the taxpayers to take matters into our 
own hands and really do something about 
economy in our Government for the benefit 
of our country and our own constituents. 


January 18, 1952: 

Mr. Speaker, the condition of the world 
today demands that we spend enormous 
amounts for our defense program which 
means that in order to not have tremendous 
increases in taxes we must cut down and 
stop the unnecessary expenditures * * we 
can only have what we can afford. There 
is no such thing as free money. * * * So the 
time has arrived for us to tighten our belts 
by being willing to do without that which 
we do not absolutely need. 


June 27, 1951, during a debate on an 
appropriation bill, I stated, and I quote: 

I am definitely opposed to any expendi- 
tures, either civilian or military, that are 
not necessary. the taxpayers are 
heavily burdened and no expenditures 
should be made on any projects regardless 
of whether or not they are in our own dis- 
tricts, that are not essential and absolutely 
necessary to our war effort. Let us forget 
selfish interests and remember that unneces- 
sary expenditures lead to increased debt and 
higher taxes and will destroy the freedoms 
for which our boys are fighting. Economy 
should begin at home. 


March 18, 1952: 

The Treasury Department estimates that 
the interest on the national debt alone, 
starting in the new fiscal year next July 1, 
will cost the taxpayers $6,150,000,000. This 
is nearly twice the cost of all Government 
expenditures 25 years ago. It is time for all 
of us to stop and think. 


April 10, 1952, during the debate on 
the civil functions bill: 

I feel the civil-works program should be 
subservient to the defense needs of the Na- 
tion and I do not believe we should begin 
any projects unless they are of an emergency 
nature during this critical period, and where 
it seems essential for tremendous expendi- 
tures to be made for the war effort. 


April 28, 1952, during the debate on 
appropriation bills when the President 
was demanding that the Congress rein- 
state $6 billion which had been deducted 
from the President's budget, I said: 

Congress should stand by its guns even 
in the face of the threat of the President 
“that he will keep the Congress in continu- 
ous session until January if we do not appro- 
priate the money he wants,” 
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May 26, 1952, during the debate on the 
foreign-aid bill I said and I quote: 

The problem confronting us was whether 
or not we could afford to continue to send 
money to foreign countries without jeopard- 
izing our own economic and military 
position, 

BUDGET REDUCTION 

February 16, 1954: 

Mr. Speaker, the people of our country are 
recognizing that we are living up to our 
campaign promises. Figures show that 
Ohio’s share of the last Truman budget 
would have been $4,951,800,000. 

Under the Eisenhower budget, Ohio tax- 
payers would pay $4,139,360,000, a reduction 
of $812,440,000. This figures out to be $623 
for every man, woman, and child in the 
State based on the 1950 census figures, under 
the Truman budget as compared with $521 
under the Eisenhower budget. 

This means, Mr. Speaker, that we are, as 
of now, making an average saving of $102 
per individual per year. I am of the firm 
conviction that we can do better than this, 
but a saving of $102 for every man, woman, 
and child in the 17th Congressional District, 
as well as our State, certainly merits the con- 
sideration of all. 


TAXES REDUCED 
March 23, 1954: 


Mr. Speaker, for the first time in more than 
70 years a complete codification and revi- 
sion of the Internal Revenue Code was 
passed by the House of Representatives. 
Savings to American taxpayers as a result 
of this measure, if it also passes the Senate, 
will amount to $1,300,000,000. Of this say- 
ing, $778 million is for individuals and the 
remainder, $612 million, is tax relief for 
business, 

Space does not permit a complete review 
of the bill. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that corporation taxes, originally 
scheduled by former Congresses to be re- 
duced to 47 percent on April 1, are to be 
continued at the rate of 52 percent for an- 
other year, thus making it possible to reduce 
many personal taxes for the average person. 
Such matters as permitting additional de- 
ductions for medical expenses; allowing a 
$600 exemption to a widow or widower to pay 
for the care of children while the wage earn- 
er is employed; granting parents the right 
to a $600 exemption for an employed child 
under 18 and students over 18 so long as the 
parents provide 50 percent or more for the 
support of the child, giving foster children 
the same exemptions as blood-related or 
legally adopted children; exempting the first 
€1,200 of income of retired schoolteachers 
and public employees; and a host of other 
good and helpful provisions—all designed to 
correct inequities and benefit the average 
person. 

The approval of the section easing taxes 
on retirement income credit means a saying 
of $125 million to all retired people, includ- 
ing schoolteachers, firemen, policemen, and 
civil servants. This allows them to exempt 
$1,200 of retirement income. 

Also of much interest to me was approval 
of the section giving aid to farmers to the 
tune of about $10 million annually. The 
bill allows deductions up to 25 percent of 
farm income allowed for soll and water con- 
servation expense. Another important savy- 
ing will come to those who are entitled to 
include depreciation of machinery, includ- 
ing farm equipment, in their Income-tax re- 
ports. This will mean a saving to indi- 
viduals of about $75 million. 

CREDIT WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 


Since the Eisenhower administration took 
over, the total tax-cut program has brought 
savings to American taxpayers of $7,300,000,- 
000. Of this amount individuals received an 
overall tax saving of $4,700,000,000. The tax 
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savings surpass any previous total in the 
history of Congress. 
EXCISE TAXES 
The excise-tax-reduction bill passed by the 
House on March 10 saves taxpayers an ad- 
ditional $912 million annually, Under this 
bill, as approved by the House, the savings 
to the people in the several categories are 
estimated as follows: 


Item New Bav- 

rato ings 

Mil- 

Percent) Percent | liong 
Tolaphone, telegraph, ete...-- 25-15 $00 
Transportation of people -—.-.- 10 On 
AAmbd eon. 10 175 
Ciub duos, initiation ſocs 10 19 
T... ie ee eee 10 2 
Wen 10 1 
Tatgguge, handbags 10 40 
10 55 
10 2 
d 10 4 
Eloctric light bulba.. A 10 2˙¹ 
Cameras, films, eto 10 15 
Pistols, firearms, ammunition. 10 1 
Leases of safety deposit boxes. 10 5 

Total savings to tar- 

bayer 2 —7—— P 912 
Yes; the Eisenhower administration is 


hewing closely to its pledge to the American 
people. ‘There is economy in Government 
and there will be more. The irresponsible 
“tax and spend, spend and tax” days are 
gone. We are on the road to solvency again. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


May 24, 1954: 

Mr. Speaker, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is now considering amendments to 
the social-security law. I have today asked 
them to carefully consider the provision 
making it mandatory for doctors, dentists, 
and farmers to participate in the social- 
security program. 

In this free country of ours, I feel these 
people have the right to decide if they want 
to be covered by Federal social security, and 
not be forced by law to participate in a re- 
tirement program. 

This is a free country, Let us keep It that 
way. 

Today, I requested that the committee give 
serious consideration to protecting the re- 
tirement systems now in effect in Ohio, which 
include policemen, firemen, public officials, 
school teachers, and others. I firmly believe 
the Federal Government should not inter- 
Tere with present retirement programs. 

I am wondering what will happen to the 
teachers’ retirement fund in Ohio. We do 
not want to jeopardize this group by forcing 
them under Federal regulations and denying 
them their rights under their own retire- 
ment system. This same applies to police 
and firemen, and other employees covered 
under State and municipal plans. 


CONTROLS 


June 9, 1953: 

Mr. Speaker, I am of the firm conviction 
that there is not such a thing as standby 
controls that is not a serious threat to the 
economy of our country. Labor, farmers, in- 
dustrialists, white-collared workers, and all 
of us would we working under a strain fear- 
Tul that tomorrow would bring governmental 
controls. The people of this Nation have 
made us a great United States because of 
freedom of thought and freedom of activities 
and I join with many who have said the 
“leas Federal controls the better off we will 
be.” It is time we return to those basic 
principles of our great Republic and give 
our farmers, industrialists, and laboring men, 
and all other segments of our society, an op- 
portunity to work and earn a living for 
themselves and their families without Fed- 
eral interference, 


- 
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June 9, 1953: 

Mr. Speaker, we must make a definite 
choice between American workers, including 
all segments of our society, and the workers 
of foreign countries as to whether or not we 
are going to allow products brought in from 
foreign countries to take from the American 
people their means of livelihood, 

It seems to the writer that it Is very unfair 
that we are taxing the American people and 
sending the money to foreign countries, as 
well as equipment, then allowing the prod- 
ucts of that money and equipment to be 
brought into this country in competition 
with the production of the good American 
people. 

We cannot continue, Mr. Speaker, to com- 
pete with low-wage areas of the world and 
maintain our standard of living. 


June 11, 1954: 

Mr. Speaker, I am in accord with the basic 
idea of reciprocal trade, but I am definitely 
opposed to any program that penalizes cer- 
tain portions of our economy and advances 
others. It is unfair for certain industries 
and certain farm commodities to absorb the 
shock of imports and world trade. This 
legislation affects all Americans, the farmer, 
the workingman, and the consumer. In my 
opinion, it will determine whether we go 
forward to a higher standard of living with 
a higher standard of wages, or whether we 
will be forced Into another depression or 
recession, which will mean lower standards 
of living for all of us. The passage of this 
bill sinyply means a continuance of the pres- 
ent foreign trade program and will close 
many industries, including the pottery, 
glassware, cycle industry and certainly it 
will do tremendous harm to the farmer and 
our economy in general. There is no possible 
rellef for our people in this legislation, This 
bill comes to us under a gag rule, which 
allows nọ amendments and which means 
that we have to either accept or reject it as 
written by one committee of this Congress, 
Excepting a few instances, I am not in ac- 
cord with such a procedure, I believe that 
this bill should be amended to allow Con- 
gress to retain the authority to establish 
certain standards of guidance, so the people, 
business, labor and agriculture will know 
what to expect. I believe this bill should be 
amended so that we can definitely establish 
a procedure for the peril-point provision to 
be operative. This will be a stop, or, at least 
a slow clause, which will help protect the 
American workers, farmers, and industrial- 
ists from low-wage-rate goods imported into 
the United States from foreign countries. 
The peril point, properly enforced, would 
prevent glassware, tableware, pottery, Rus- 
sian furs, Red Chinese dried eggs, and other 
farm and industrial products from being sold 
in the United States cheaper than they could 
be produced here. We all believe in recipro- 
cal trade, but let us make sure that it is 
reciprocal, taking into consideration the wel- 
fare and living standards of our own people, 


VETERANS 


June 17, 1953: 

Mr. Speaker, as a veteran, and I feel that 
I am joined by at least 300 other veteran 
Members this legislative body, and prac- 
tically ail of those who are not veterans, 
when I say that ts is certainly not the in- 
tent to, in any way, jeopardize the veterans’ 
program. But, I do say, and I think I am 
joined by the others, that we want the red- 
tape and inefficiency cut out of the Veterans’ 
Administration so that the veterans can 
have the service and consideration that 
rightfully belongs to them. Many of us are 
of the opinion that money appropriated to 
the Veterans’ Administration has not been 
used in an efficient manner and I am per- 
sonally calling upon the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to fire those individuals who are not 
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giving courteous treatment, efficient service, 
and dollar value for dollar received. 

I have many, many letters citing the dis- 
courteous treatment that our veterans are 
receiving and it Is time that we have a 
house cleaning in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

I have always supported, will support this 
legislation, and will continue to support 
legislation that will give to our veterans the 
treatment and consideration which they so 
rightfully deserve. The veterans have 
fought to retain our freedoms and certainly 
we should give them a sufficient amopnt of 
money so that they may receive medical and 
hospital treatment to which they are en- 
titled. 

PEACETIME DRAFT 


June 14, 1954; 

Mr. Speaker, on April 29 I introduced what 
is now known as House Resolution 521, the 
intent of which was to bring an end to 
peacetime draft and form the basis for a 
vounteer professional military establish- 
ment. 

Peacetime draft, the present system of 
making up the strength of the Armed 
Forces, is inequitable, expensive, and inem- 
cient. My resolution, Mr, Speaker, directs 
the Committee on Armed Services to make a 
full and complete investigation of the pay. 
allowances, and so-called fringe benefits en- 
deavoring to work out a program calculated 
to attract volunteers to a military career. 
This investigation would have two principal 
objectives: First, to provide benefits for mili- 
tary personnel approximately equal to those 
which could be obtained in civilian life and, 
second, to attract career personnel into the 
Armed Forces in numbers sufficient to main- 
tain them on a volunteer basis except in 
time of war. This procedure would provide 
our country with professional armed units 
which would be familiar with up-to-date and 
modern weapons that are being developed 
from year to year. In this way, those reach- 
ing service age would have the opportunity 
of selecting a military or civilian career. The 
program would save money, give adequate 
defense, and go a long way in preventing 
economic disruption, 


M’'GREGOR HIGHWAY BILL 


From speech of Congressman CHARLES 
Hatteck, majority floor leader, June 22, 
1954: 

Mr. Hauteck. Mr. Speaker, on May 6, 1954, 
President Eisenhower signed the McGregor 
bill, officially designated as the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1954. 

This legislation, enacted by the Republi- 
can 83d Congress, reflected the deep concern 
of the American people arising from the defi- 
clencies in the Nation's road system. 

Our people wanted a modern road system 
in keeping with the progress of a growing 
Nation. The Republican Congress and the 
administration has provided them with tools 
to help bulid that kind of a road system, one 
that will bring the Nation's antiquated high- 
ways up to the standards necessary. 

As finally signed into law, the Federal 
Highway Act authorizes expenditures of $986 
million in each of the fiscal years 1956 and 
1957. This, for the first time in history, 
allocates for road construction in your home 
town and mine, on the farm-to-market roads 
our busy farmers travel daily, and on the 
highway between States so necessary for de- 
fense, almost all of the taxes collected from 
the people on gasoline and motor oils. 

It gives all States a greater degree of admin- 
istration control over their own roads includ- 
ed in their Federal-ald secondary system- 
They have the right under this law to specify 
the kind of planning. design, and construction 
for thelr seco roads, including farm- 
to-market roads, which their own State high- 
way departments consider necessary. This 
means thore is no longer the unnecessary 
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interference from the Fedcral Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads. Under the highway construction 
law which the President has praised so 
highly, county, township, and State officials 
are now able to use their Federal funds on 
secondary roads without rigid adherence to 
Federal specifications which often in the 
past have prevented the construction of 
needed roads in many sections of our rural 
area in the Nation, 

This legislation corrects a basic neglect on 
the part of previous administrations to recog- 
nize the fact that this is an expanding Nation, 
with a growing economy, and with a people 
moving forward to a busier and better life. 

First. It authorizes the Secretary of Com- 
merce to turn over to any State highway 
department on request full jurisdiction over 
the engineering and construction of farm- 
to-market roads. 

Second. It improves and enlarges author- 
ization for our national system of interstate 
highways, allowing our States on a 60-40 
matching basis to complete the road nets 
vital to our security. 

Third. Most important of all to many 
communities, the new Highway Construc- 
tion Act provides for the transfer of funds 
between primary, secondary, and urban 
roads, providing the flexibility necessary to 
meet needs which may vary from State to 
State. 

This is a truly modern Highway Construc- 
tion Act, geared to the needs of our people. 
It is a workable system, containing provi- 
sions which many of us have known to be 
desirable for years. Our very security may 
be at stake; a fact President Eisenhower 
and the Republican Congress recognized at 
the outset. 

Our people will recognize the Improve- 
ments by comparing the Highway Act of 
1952 to the McGregor Highway Act of 1954, 
now signed into law by our Republican 
President, 

SAVE MONEY 


July 6, 1954: 

Mr. McGrecor. Mr. Speaker, T am glad to 
have been the author of two bills considered 
“major bills of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion.” One, the Highway Act of 1954, re- 
terred to by Majority Floor Leader Con- 
@ressman CHARLES HALLECK on June 22, and 
H. R. 6342, known as the lease-purchase 
bill. The Government is now renting 
31.000 post office buildings and 6,500 prop- 
erties other than post offices throughout the 
country with no provision for eventually 
acquiring title to them. H. R. 6342 enables 
the Federal Government to acquire post 
offices and Federal buildings under lease- 
purchase contracts. When needed, buildings 
will be constructed to meet Government 
specifications but constructed by private 
enterprise. In other words, private funds 
can be used to construct buildings necessary 
for Government operations and the Govern- 
ment will pay for them in the way of rent 
and become final owners in a reasonable 
period of time. This legislation will allow 
private capital to become operative, will give 
employment and save millions of dollars for 
the taxpayers of our country. I thank the 
leadership of the Congress for assisting me 
in having this legislation passed. 


BE SURE TO VOTE 


July 6, 1954; 

Mr. Speaker, a day of decision will be 
election day, November 2, 1954. It is the 
duty of every qualified voter to exercise his 
franchise and prove to the world that Amer- 
icans value their right to take part directly 
in the election of Government officials and 
in the management and control of our Re- 
public. The number of ballots cast will 
demonstrate to the world how much we 
Value that privilege and will emphasize that 
the American form of government marches 
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forward with determination, vigor, and 
strength. Everyone should carefully analyze 
the candidates to determine whether or not 
they believe in the philosophy of govern- 
ment that has made America a great nation. 
Every candidate should make known his 
position on the issues confronting us, and 
also make known his record. My record is 
public and I invite your investigation. We 
are winning the greatest battle of all time in 
preserving our form of government, restor- 
ing real stability in our domestic and for- 
eign affairs, and giving us all what we hope 
and pray for, “a lasting peace.” This pro- 
gram calls for outstanding leadership, hon- 
esty, integrity, careful planning, and judicial 
administering of the law. 
Be sure and vote Tuesday, November 2, 


Libby Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important projects in the con- 
tinuing development of the Columbia 
River is the Libby project in northwest- 
ern Montana. It is a project that not 
only will supply a large amount of elec- 
tric power, but will also provide down- 
stream benefits of great importance to 
the entire basin program. Recent de- 
velopments, however, threaten this proj- 
ect. 

In January 1951 the Government of 
the United States filed an application 
with the International Joint Commission 
under article IV of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of January 11, 1909, requesting 
approval of the construction and opera- 
tion of the proposed Libby dam at mile 
212.8 on the Kootenai River in north- 
western Montana, such approval being 
neceessary because the reservoir created 
by the dam would extend into Canada 
and result in inundation of land in the 
Province of British Columbia and pos- 
sible injury to certain private interests 
in that Province. Construction of the 
Libby dam was authorized by the Con- 
gress in title II of Public Law 516, 81st 
Congress, approved May 17, 1950. The 
application was withdrawn by the Unit- 
ed States in April 1953 pending further 
study of a site for the structure. 

On or about May 22, 1954, the Govern- 
ment of the United States filed with the 
International Joint Commission a new 
application requesting approval of the 
proposed Libby Dam on the Kootenai 
River at a different site—mile 217.0— 
about 15 miles upstream from the town 
of Libby, Mont., and 4.2 miles upstream 
from the site of the proposed dam au- 
thorized by the act of May 17, 1950. 

In all cases of this type coming be- 
fore the Commission and considered and 
approved by the Commission since it was 
organized more than 42 years ago, the 
measure of the indemnity which the 
country building the dam is required to 
pay, has been the amount of injury or 
damage suffered in the other country, 
and invariably the indemnity has been 


paid in money. This procedure and 
practice has resulted in great benefits to 
Canada in certain important cases. No 
Canadian interests have ever been re- 
quired by the Commission to pay in- 
demnity in terms of electric power; nor 
has the Commission ever failed to ap- 
prove an application filed by Canadian 
interests. 


CANADIANS WANT POWER 


When the United States filed the first 
Libby application in January 1951, how- 
ever, an effort was made by Canadian 
interests to have the Commission esti- 
mate the downstream power benefits 
which the United States might obtain 
by building the Libby Dam entirely at 
its own expense, the purpose of such 
Canadian interests being to have the 
Commission determine the indemnity in 
terms of electric power by giving con- 
sideration to such downstream benefits. 

In other words, the Canadians wanted 
the Commission to base the indemnity in 
the Libby case not on the injury suf- 
ferred in the upper country—Canada— 
as required by the treaty, but rather on 
the benefits which the United States 
might obtain by building the dam wholly 
at its own expense. 

The intent of the Canadians in this 
regard became a matter of public knowl- 
edge when the Canadian plans were re- 
vealed at length in newspaper reports. 
In exchange for the inundation of some 
40 miles of inaccessible river canyon, 
the Canadian Government was preparing 
to demand from the United States a 
block of power from the Libby project 
up to 25 percent of the total generating 
capacity. The Canadians were en- 
deavoring to establish an entirely new 
principle, basing their claims not upon 
the damage done by inundation of this 
inaccessible region in the Dominion, but 
instead upon the benefits gained by the 
United States from the construction at 
our expense of the Libby Dam. 

As a matter of fact, the Canadians 
have proposals for the construction of 
several powerplants on the Kootenai and 
Columbia Rivers within Canada, down- 
stream from Libby, which would be 
greatly benefited by the construction of 
Libby and would be of doubtful economic 
feasibility without the benefits of the up- 
stream storage and stream-fiow regula- 
tion that Libby project would provide. 

At the time I called attention to this 
unprecedented demand from our neigh- 
bors to the north, and pointed out that 
we should refuse to negotiate on any 
such terms and that the treaty under 
which the negotiations were authorized 
could not be interpreted to permit pay- 
ment of indemnity on this basis or in 
anything other than money. 
PROPOSED DIVERSION 


This proposal has since been allowed 
to lie dormant, but it is apparent that 
it is not forgotten, and the Canadians 
have now introduced a new bargaining 
weapon, 

At a recent meeting of the Joint Com- 
mission, the Canadian members handed 
the United States members a document 
entitled: “A Report of the Benefits to 
Canada of Diverting a Part of the Koo- 
tengi River Flow to the Columbia River.“ 
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Paragraph 2, part 1, of the study states 
that— 


Such a diversion is possible because of the 

ty of the two streams at Canal Flats, 

at which point they are about 1 mile apart 

and occupy the same valley, but flow in 
opposite directions, 


Paragraph 4 reads: 

The diversion of Kootenal River waters 
to the Columbia in the vicinity of the head- 
waters may be represented, insofar as head 
for development purposes is concerned, by 
an approximate gain of 572 feet for Canada 
and an equivalent loss for the United States, 
modified to the extent that head develop- 
ments are economically possible in both 
countries. 


A glance at the map will show that 
there is a possibility of accomplishing the 
plan herein described. The Kootenai, 
rising in Canada over 100 miles north of 
the boundary, flows for several miles 
past the headwaters of the Columbia, the 
Kootenai flowing south while the Colum- 
bia flows north. A diversion here would 
cut off the Kootenai, adding all of its 
waters to the Columbia, and leaving only 
an insignificant watershed for the pres- 
ent Kootenai as we know it in Montana. 

This proposal is a serious threat to the 
Libby project, and as such is of great 
concern to the United States members of 
the International Joint Commission, and 
to all of us who are endeavoring to de- 
velop the great resources of the Colum- 
bia Basin. Every possible step must be 
taken immediately to protect the inter- 
ests of the United States. 

It appears that in spite of the great 
benefits given Canada in the past by the 
United States members of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, the Cana- 

,dian members, in the Libby reference, 
are not willing to deal in a like spirit 
of fairness and equity. They have indi- 
cated this, first, by their unwillingness 
to settle for damages incurred by Canada 
because of construction of Libby Dam, 
as provided under article VIII (3), in a 
historically fair and equitable payment 
for damages, and second, by the threat 
to divert the Kootenai River flow to the 
Columbia River in Canada, thus elimi- 
nating the possibility of developing the 
Libby site in Montana. 

j FIRM STAND NEEDED 


The time has come for a firm stand by 
the United States members of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, in dealing 
with Canada in matters concerning the 
Kootenai River and, I might add, any 
other references presently under con- 
sideration by the Commission. 

In this connection, I want to commend 
the present Acting Chairman of the In- 
ternational Joint Commission, Mr, Roger 
B. McWhorter, for his diligent and un- 
tiring efforts in behalf of the interests 
of the United States. Mr. McWhorter 
has done an outstanding job for our 
country, even though he has not been 
able to devote full time ta the Commis- 
sion. He has been ably supported by the 
other member of the Commission, Eu- 
gene W. Weber. 

The President has announced the ap- 
pointment of Gov. Len Jordan, of Idaho, 
to fill the vacancy on the Commission 
caused by the resignation of former 
Senator A. O. Stanley. Governor Jor- 
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dan will take up this important work as 
soon as his term as Governor of Idaho 
is completed. 

Governor Jordan is an able and ener- 
getic man, well-versed in the problems 
of resource development and especially 
in the development of the Columbia 
Basin, of which Libby project is an im- 
portant part. His appointment is a 
source of pleasure to me, and I am con- 
fident that he will prove himself to be a 
vigilant and capable defender of the 
United States in the development of 
boundary waters. Certainly, the con- 
duct of the Canadians in the Libby ref- 
erence and in the Waterton-Belly refer- 
ence demonstrates how badly we need a 
full complement of energetic and ag- 
gressive United States members on this 
vital international Commission. With 
Governor Jordan, Mr. McWhorter and 
Mr. Weber, I am confident we can expect 
that our interests will be safeguarded. 


Brownell Investigates Brownell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr, Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of our col- 
leagues to the following article by Joseph 
and Stewart Alsop, authors of the column 
Matter of Fact, which appeared in the 
July 4, 1954, issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune: 

MATTER or Fact 
(By Joseph and Stewart Alsop) 
BROWNELL INVESTIGATES BROWNELL 

No less than three of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s paid informers and witnesses are now 
being investigated for possible perjury, and 
by one same Justice Department that em- 
ploys them. 

In the circumstances, three is a very 
high figure. Since July 1, 1952, approxi- 
mately 50 persons have received pay- 
ment for serving as political informers or 
witnesses. But of this total, only 12 have 
received payments In excess of $1,500. Only 
these 12 qualify as fairly regular and profes- 
sional practitioners of this highly peculiar 
and novel line of government work. 

All three under investigation are in this 
select professional category. Thus a quarter 
of the political informers and witnesses the 
Justice Department has used most regularly 
are now being investigated as possible per- 
jJurers. And two of the three are the top 
earners. 

No. 1 is Paul Crouch. Crouch is being 
investigated because of sharp conflicts"in his 
own sworn testimony in Government trials. 
In the last 2 years, Crouch has received 
$9,675 from the Justice Department, or just 
under $420 a month. In one of his last jobs 
before taking up his new trade, Crouch was 
earning 85 cents an hour from an airline in 
Texas, 

No. 2 is Manning Johnson. Johnson 18 
being investigated because of his testimony 
in the loyalty case of Dr. Ralph Bunche, the 
eminent Negro leader and American official 
of the United Nations. In the last 2 years, 
the Justice Department has paid Johnson 
$9,096, or just under $400 a month. The de- 
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partment does not know of any other work 
Johnson was doing until 2 weeks ago, when 
he got a job as an insurance salesman. 

The third man being investigated, Leonard 
Patterson, is another of Dr. Bunche's ac- 
cusers. He stands about in the middle of the 
top 12 professionals, having received $3,775, 
or about $160 a month, during the last 2 
years. When not informing or witnessing, 
Patterson drives a hack in New York. 

These men and others like them are kept 
in a special group by the Justice Department 
under the label of “consultants to the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service." Some 
persons having this classification, notably Dr. 
Louls Budenz, accept no payment for their 
services. Those who take money are paid 
$25 per diem, plus certain additional per diem 
in Heu of subsistence, plus cost of trans- 
portation to the informing or witnessing 
point. 

Payments are almost always made from 
the funds of the Immigration Service, even 
when the payee is appearing in court, for in- 
stance, for the Justice Department criminal 
division. Although the payments are not 
large, it can be seen from the three cases 
noted that they are often quite large enough 
to be meaningful to the recipients. 

The practice of putting political informers 
on the Government payroll, which has been 
regularly denounced as pernicious and dan- 
gerous since the time of the Roman historian 
Tacitus, is a part of the Truman mess in- 
herited by the Eisenhower administration. 
It is one part of the mess that has quite 
markedly not been cleaned up as yet. It 
raises certain obvious questions of great, 
long-range importance in any free society. 

First, those of the informers and witnesses 
who mainly live by this new trade, or impor- 
tantly supplement their incomes by it, have 
a clear financial interest in being used as 
much as possible. As ex-Communists, their 
characters are clearly suspect. What hap- 
pens when they have told all they genuinely 
know, but still want to maintain thetr in- 
comes from the Justice Department? 

Second, Manning Johnson has testified 
under oath that he would Me under oath if 
directed to do so by his present employers. 
He sald this to explain a false denial, also 
under oath, that he had become a Justice 
Department informer. Yet it is disquieting. 

Again, Paul Crouch testified, with utmost 
particularity, in the current Smith Act trial 
in Philadelphia, about a certain David Davis 
whom he had specifically and repeatedly de- 
nied ever knowing in the second Bridges trial 
in 1949. If Crouch's first testimony was 
truthful, where did he get all the facts, and 
they probably were facts, that he poured out 
im his second testimony? In short, just what 
is the Jusitice Dopartment relationship to 
these persons? 

Finally. Attorney General Herbert Brown- 
ell’s right hand is now, in effect, investigating 
what his left hand has been doing. Great 
departmental Interests are fighting on the 
side of the left hand, Is this sound practice? 


At the Crossroads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Holl. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 
Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker. 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 


torial from the Wall Street Journal of 
July 6, 1954: 
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AT THE CROSSROADS 

Reports from Washington yesterday tell 
of growing concern over the disunity the 
Red China issue is creating between America 
and its allles. 

This disunity is underscored by Britain’s 
apparent determination to support Com- 
munist China's admission to the United 
Nations and by what amounts to a demand 
from both the majority and minority lead- 
ers of the Senate that the United States 
withdraw from the United Naions if Red 
China is voted in, 

If the Knowland and Johnson statements 
seem to some extreme, they nonetheless call 
attention to the likelihood that Red China 
will be admitted at least to the General As- 
sembly, regardiess of the United States at- 
titude. And they raise the question the 
American people must answer: What does 
the United States do then? The more the 
people think about that question, the less 
likely are they to decide it emotionally, in 
a moment of pique. 

This newspaper has long cautioned against 
an attitude that never, under any circum- 
stances, should we recognize Red China or 
approve its entry into the United Nations. 
At the same time we believe the administra- 
tion's opposition to admission in the cir- 
cumstances now obtaining Is correct. In- 
deed, the validity of this position has been 
strengthened—both on moral and practi 
grounds—by recent events. - 

The moral argument against admission is 
that Red China is an unreformed aggressor, 
Since Korea it has not modified, but intensi- 
fied, its career of aggression. The practical 
argument against admission is that it would 
enhance the prestige and power of Commu- 
nist China and so facilitate its further direct 
or indirect aggression. It is in the United 
States’ interest to check that growth, not 
augment it. 

Only in the event, not now foreseeable, that 
Red China demonstrates a change of con- 
duct and intent should the United States 
sanction its becoming a member of the 
United Nations. Yet it is precisely in the 
absence of such demonstration—indeed, in 
the midst of Communist China's career of 
aggression—that America’s allies and ene- 
mies will press for admission. If they suc- 
ceed, the question becomes: Can the United 
States longer sanction the United Nations? 

But the question is even larger than that. 
The United Nations in itself is an ineffective 
instrument, but many regional alliances, 
such as NATO, into which the United States 
has entered, are said to have their legal basis 
in the United Nations Charter. Withdrawal 
from the United Nations might require the 
reexamination, perhaps the renegotiation or 
abrogation, of those alliances. 

Such a reexamination is inevitable in any 
ease. Por what the dispute over Red China 
means is that many nations with which this 
country is allied have policies toward com- 
munism that are radically different from our 
own. It is time to consider whether alliances 
so founded can achieve what the United 
States believes to be their purpose—defense 
against communism, 

An assessment of that scope, however, re- 
quires time and cool heads. It would be un- 
fortunate, and a mark of immaturity, if the 
United States were to pull out of the United 
Nations in a huff simply because we did not 
succeed in keeping Red China out. 

The value of pronouncements like those of 
Senators KNowtanp and Jonnson ls that by 
alerting us to the decisions we will have to 
make, they give us time and calm in which 
to make wise decisions. 

As Senator JoHNSON says, our basic foreign 
Policy is at the crossroads. Because of our 
allies’ attitudes, we may have to choose a 
road not lately traveled. But let us make 
sure we have examined all the roads before 
we do, 
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Adenauer to France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr.GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington (D. C.) Evening Star of 
July 6, 1954: 

ADENAUER TO FRANCE 


Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of West Ger- 
many has minced no words in his radio in- 
terview calling upon France to stop drag- 
ging its feet and ratify the European De- 
fense Community Treaty in its present 
form—without any new effort to modify it 
with amendments or reseryations. 

In taking this position, Dr. Adenauer has 
moved to head off maneuvers in Paris to 
effect a number of changes in the treaty be- 
fore ratification, Pierre Mendes-France, the 
new French Premier, has indicated that he 
is In favor of such changes in order to make 
the EDC palatable to some of its bitterest 
foes in the National Assembly. But the West 
German leader has left no room for doubt 
that his Government is vigorously opposed to 
any action along that line. 

There is good reason why Dr. Adenauer 
should feel this way. After all, the EDC 
has already been ratified by 4 of the 6 signa- 
tory powers—his own country, plus Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Luxembourg. To be- 
come an operating reality, the project now 
needs only French and Italian parliamentary 
approval, and if FPrance—the originator of 
the idea—acts affirmatively, Italy will al- 
most certainly follow sult. However, if the 
National Assembly in Paris yotes for amend- 
ments at this stage, the treaty will be sub- 
ject to protracted renegotiation of a kind 
that could make it a thoroughly dead letter. 

Accordingly, with the support of Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Luxembourg, West Ger- 
many—speaking through Dr. Adenauer—has 
appealed to France to avoid modifications 
now and to lose no more time in ratifying 
the pact as it stands. In the Chancellor's 
words, it would be “completely unthinkable” 
to expose the project to possible extinction 
through French revisions that would require 
the reopening of exhaustive six-nation nego- 
tlatlons. As he has put it, the imperative 
thing is to complete ratification without 
further delay, leaving proposed changes to 
be discussed and acted upon later, 

It may be that the French will turn a deaf 
ear to all this, but they haye had a fair 
warning from Dr. Adenauer, For he has 
made clear that the West Germans are go- 
ing to insist upon becoming fully sovereign 
and independent, at an early date, either as 
partners in the EDO and its supranational 
army or as nonmembers of that organiza- 
tion—a free people who would in the latter 
case inevitably have to develop the kind of 
national military establishment which 
France professes to fear but which would 
not exist if the European Defense Com- 
munity were brought into being. 

In these circumstances, especially because 
both Britain and the United States endorse 
Dr. Adenauer's view, the French would be 
well-advised to ratify the EDC this summer. 
Certainly, if they fail to do so, if they insist 
instead on basic changes requiring renego- 
tiation, our own country will be obliged to 
reappraise and recast its policy in a way that 
will hardly enhance France's position vis-a- 
vis a West Germany that clearly deserves to 
become independent as a strong and essen- 
tial ally of the free Atlantic world. 
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Ireland’s Role in America’s Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the current is- 
sue of Columbia, published and printed 
monthly by the Knights of Columbus: 

IRELAND'S ROLE In AMERICA’S DEFENSE 2 

High on the list of our difficulties with the 
Soviet Union is Communist insistence on 
maintaining a partitioned Germany and a 
partitioned Korea, with more of the same 
proposed for Indochina. Yet, if one of our 
statesmen urges Comrade Molotov, say, to 
suggest to his partners in crime that such 
partition is wrong and ought to be aban- 
doned, the poor man invites an embarrassing 
experience. Comrade Molotov could right- 
eously suggest that our gentleman go roll 
his hoop and come back after he had per- 
suaded one of our prominent allies to aban- 
don a partition which it perpetrated and 
maintains and which has existed much longer 
than the situations we deplore in Germany 
and Korea. 

This is not to imply that Comrade Molotov 
weeps for the Irish, who are not among his 
best friends, but he would have at least a 
propaganda point, for Ireland has been par- 
titioned since 1920 and the partition was 
hardened as recently as 1949. The story is 
long and, to those sensitive to injustice, de- 
pressing; perhaps even the little of it that 
can be told here will be enough to indicate 
that it affects and should Interest morë than 
the people of Ireland and those of Irish de- 
scent, wherever they may be. 

After World War I, Ireland, being a coun- 
try of literal-minded and tive 
people given to taking statements of high 
idealism at their face value, applied the 
principle of self-determination of small na- 
tions to herself. Her elected deputies met 
in Dublin and set up a National Parliament, 
This Parliament elected a Goverment and 
Ireland became a Republic by the open and 
democratic processes which are so revered, 
in time of need, by the mighty of the earth. 

Ireland's act of self-determination, how- 
ever, was not applauded by Britain as an 
achievement of one of the war aims of the 
conflict in which hundreds of thousands of 
Irishmen had enlisted and suffered casual- 
ties twice those of Belgium. The British 
Government, instead, declared Ireland's 
elected Parliament an unlawful body and 
loosed the Black-and-Tan invasion and 
reign of terror. The Irish, it must be said, 
did not merely turn the other cheek; they 
got in a few licks themselves in the unequal 


t. 

Public opinion, especially in the United 
States, was deeply moved and American cit- 
izens sent generous aid to the embattled 
Irish Government. The British Cabinet per- 
ceived that a decision achieved by force 
alone would win such glory as a heavyweight 
prizefighter might gain by beating up a 
good, game bantamweight. Something had 
to be done—something that would have the 
appearance of fairness and even magnanim- 
ity. So the idea of the partition of Ireland— 
not a new notion—was dug up and dusted 
off and the late and lightly lamented Lloyd 
George, in the fall of 1920, proposed his “Bill 
for the Better Government of Ireland.” 

The effect of the bill was to cut off 6 of 
the 9 counties in the Province of Ulster, 
set the area up as “Northern Ireland” (al- 
though part of “Southern Ireland” is further 
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north) and equip it with a separate Parlia- 
ment. You wonder why all the Ulster coun- 
ties were not taken into the partitioned 
area? Three were excluded from “Northern 
Ireland" because they could not be gerry- 
mandered in the interests of the Tory 
Party, as have been the six kidnapped coun- 
tles, to insure Tory and British control. 
The people of Ulster have never voted in 
favor of partition. The boundaries of the 
election districts within the six captive 
counties haye been so thoughtfully drawn 
that in many constituencies a lesser num- 
ber of Tory votes elects more representatives 
than a great number of Nationalist votes. 

This devious and obviously contrived set- 
up was analyzed in an article in Columbia, 
May 1949. Every “Northern Ireland” elec- 
tion since partition took place proves that 
Britain intended the separated area to re- 
main under her rule and her occupation not 
for a short time (as her statesmen pretended 
to Ireland's national leaders) but always. 

The result of this slick operation has been 
the development of a nice little, tight little 
Tory happy family with a vested interest 
in the maintenance of the status quo under 
which it controls the Government, the ju- 
diciary, the clyil service, the police force, and 
enjoys the perquisites thereof. Among the 
inconviences suffered under the Tory regime 
by members of the Nationalist party are sub- 
jection to house search without warrant, ar- 
rest without charge, detention without trial, 
penalties for displaying the tricolor of Ire- 
land or speaking the Irish language, denial 
of public housing facilities and of gainful 
employment. In brief, life behind the “Tory 
Curtain" in Ireland bears a certain resem- 
blance to life behind the “Iron Curtain” 
elsewhere for those not of the ruling party. 

There has been no time when the partition 
‘would be supported, in an honest plebiscite, 
by more than 2 of the 6 captive counties. 
After 29 years of this precarious partition 
the British Parliament, in 1949, took steps 
to sew up the bag tighter. Parliament passed 
the “Ireland Act,” which provided that the 
consent of the Northern Parllament must 
be obtained before reunion of Ireland can 
take place, This stipulation is roughly 
equivalent to requiring the consent of a 
small band of successful burglars before 
permitting their victims to reclaim the prop- 
erty stolen from them. It effectively denies 
the people any voice or vote in the matter, 
And the same “Ireland Act,” by the way, de- 
clares that Nortehern Ireland is British ter- 
ritory. 

So much for partition as it affects the Irish 
people. Why should Americans—beyond 
those racial ties—be concerned? 

Here are some answers. 

Trish ports and airfields control Atlantic 
shipping lanes, To defend Western civiliza- 
tion against attack, control of the Atlantic 
is essential. Ireland's harbors, modern air- 
fields and troop-training areas comprise a 
great naval and military asset. Partition of 
a small nation by a stronger nation violates 
the principles which the United States has 
defended in two world wars. Interference 
by Great Britain in Irish affairs constitutes 
international aggression as defined by the 
United Nations pact and is, therefore, a 
menace to America’s efforts for world peace, 

Because of partition, Ireland's facilities 

were withheld from American troops in 
World War II. Although unofficially in 
sympathy with the Allied cause, official neu- 
trality was the only course open to Ireland 
so long as British occupation troops con- 
tinued to exercise control of any part of 
Trish soil in defiance of the Irish people. 
Neutrality was Ireland's protest against par- 
tition. For the same basic reason, Ireland 
has not signed the Atlantic Defense Pact 
since each signatory to the pact must ac- 
cept the status quo for a period of 20 years, 
Ireland's signing would be acceptance of the 
principle of British ownership of Irish soil. 
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These are considerations which Indicate 
that the enforced partition of Ireland is of 
serious Import to the American people. For- 
tunately, there is available to us a means of 
giving effective expression to our views. 
What is known as the Fogarty discharge pe- 
tition (H. R. 19) is now pending in the 
House of Representatives. The text of the 
bill, introduced by Congressman JohN E. 
Focarty, of Rhode Island, follows: 

“Whereas the House of Representatives, 
€5th Congress (1919), third session, by House 
Joint Resolution 357, duly passed a resolu- 
tion declaring that the people of Ireland 
should have the right to determine the form 
of government under which they desired to 
live; and 

“Whereas the maintenance of international 
peace and security requires settlement of 
the question of the unification of Ireland; 
and 

“Whereas 26 of the 32 counties of Ireland 
have been successful in gaining interna- 
tional recognition for the Republic of Ire- 
land which has, as its basic law, a consti- 
tution modeled upon our own American 
Constitution: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this House 
of Representatives that the Republic of 
Ireland should embrace the entire territory 
of Ireland unless the clear majority of all 
the people of Ireland, in a free plebiscite, 
determine and declare to the contrary.” 

What is needed now—and promptly, since 
Congress will soon adjourn—is additional 
signatures by Members of Congress to have 
the petition taken from the Speaker's desk 
and brought before the House for its con- 
sideration. As noted here before, in another 
connection, many bills are presented to Con- 

and Congressmen are busy people; a 
bill of much merit may be overlooked in the 
shuffie. A short note from you to your Con- 
gressman, asking him to sign the Fogarty dis- 
charge petition will be of great value. A 
strong expression of American public opin- 
jon is needed to right a long-standing in- 
Justice and, by bringing about a united Ire- 
land, to add another powerful element to the 
common defense against the Communist 
enemy. 


Old Acheson Boy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 3, 1954 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, let us 
give credit where credit is due. I be- 
lieve the following editorial from the 
July 2, 1954, issue of the Washington 
Evening Star to be most apropos: 

Orp Achso Bor 

The report that John E. Peurlfoy, our Am- 
bassador to Guatemala City, gave something 
more than a diplomatic shove to the ousted 
Arbenz government must haye been read 
with considerable interest In Washington. 
For Mr. Peurifoy was a member of what Sen- 
ator McCartny used to call the “old Ache- 
son crowd” in the State Department. 

According to the Wisconsin Senator, this 
“crowd” was guilty of harboring Commu- 
nists, shielding Communists, and in general 
selling out the interests of the United States 
to Communists at home and abroad. Mr. 
Peurifoy, Under Secretary of State in 1950, 
was specifically accused by Senator Mc- 
Cartuy of protecting a State Department 
employee with a known Communist back- 
ground, Š 

Something must have happened, however, 
to this dangerous leftwinger from South 
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Carolina who got his start in Washington as 
an elevator operator some 18 years ago. For 
Mr. Peurifoy, according to the Associated 
Press, played a determined and important 
role in putting the skids under the pro- 
Communist Arbenz government, thereby 
cleaning out the only important Communist 
beachhead in this hemisphere. 

It seems fair to suggest that when it comes 
down to the real business of fighting com- 
munism, this is considerably more of an 
achievement than anything which can hon- 
estly be credited to Senator McCartny. In- 
deed, this line of thought might even be 
carried a step further. Perhaps the incident 
is one which suggests that we would be 
better off with more old Acheson boys like 
John Peurifoy and fewer Senator Mc- 
CarTHys, 


Our Place in the U. N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 7, 1954 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Newark (N. J.) 
News of Tuesday, July 6, substantially 
represents my position on the subject of 
withdrawing from the United Nations: 

Our Prace IN U. N. 

Even if he were capable of making good 
on it, Senator Knowtanp is premature with 
his threat to take the United States out of 
the United Nations if Communist China gets 
in. 

The Senator undoubtedly is right in an- 
ticipating renewal of the move to seat the 
Peiping regime in the General Assembly this 
fall. He may be right in the bellef that 
Britain and France are being strongly 
tempted to support the move. But it is too 
soon to concede that both these allies will 
abandon the moral position they have main- 
tained. 

Nor is It certain that if they were to do this 
it would guarantee a victory for the Reds. 
The effect of such a switch would be influ- 
ential, but the United States has potent ar- 
guments and might still be able to prevent a 
two-thirds vote to substitute Peiping's agents 
for the Nationalist representatives of China. 

The Chinese Reds still stand branded by 
U. N. as in Korea, They stand 
indicted for the black atrocities against cur 
boys and those of our U. N. allies. They are 
still guilty of trying to shoot their way into 
the U.N. They have made no move to atone 
or to purge themselves. They cling to Ko- 
rean territory and have refused to make & 
just peace. 

It is hardly conceivable the world will 
accept them on this basis. Nevertheless, talk 
of quitting the U. N. if it should is ill- 
advised. It does not befit a mature people- 
As Senator FULBRIGHT suggests, we can’t pick 
up our marbles and refuse to play if denied 
the right to make the rules. 

We destroyed the League of Nations by not 
going in, and the Second World War resulted. 
Now we cannot think of destroying” the 
United Nations by pulling out and retiring 
into isolationism. That would be a repudia- 
tion of our world leadership and would con- 
stitute a bloodless victory for the Reds by 
destroying our influence in the world. 

We oppose the seating of Communist 
China in the U. N. and will fight to keep it 
out. But if Peiping should be seated over 
our opposition, our place in the organiza- 
tion would be more than ever essential 
And, with our help, the U. N. would still be 
a great instrument for peace. 


Appendix 


Address by Hon. Carroll Reece, of Ten- This is a long time—about 180 years. 


nessee, at Gettysburg, Pa., July 4, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. S. WALTER STAUFFER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


— Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. STAUFFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following speech de- 
livered at Gettysburg, Pa., on July 4, 
1954, by the Honorable CARROLL REECE, 
Member of Congress from the First Dis- 
trict of Tennessee. I hope that the 
Members of this House will read this 
speech: 


It Is an honor and a high privilege to have 
the opportunity of being your guest at this 
celebration at Gettsburg today. It is an 
honor for three reasons: 

First, Gettysburg and its traditions sym- 
bolize the highest and best in America's 


Secondly, it Is an honor to be In the home 
of a man who symbolizes the highest and 
best in America’s national life, a man who 
is established “prosperity with peace“ at 
home and who is contributing so much 
through his able leadership for “peace 
through strength” toward free government 
throughout the world, President Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

Thirdly, it is a pleasure to be here in the 
district of a Member of Congress who sym- 
bolizes the highest and best in the American 
Congress, a man who has gained for himself 
a position of high respect and confidence of 
his colleague, my friend, the Honorable 
WALTER STAUFFER. 

This is the 178th Fourth of July since the 
American Colonies declared their independ- 
ence and the 91st since the battle of Gettys- 
burg. 

It has always seemed odd to me that most 
of the discussion of freedom in the United 
States seems to take place on the Fourth of 
July. 

The rest of the year we seem to be busy 
with other matters. 

The other day, looking through some 
papers on the subject of freedom and gov- 
ernment, I ran across an old saying which 
goes something like this: “Only men who 
have freed themselves can be really free.“ 

It seems to me that this ts more than a 
Play on words: it holds an important mean- 
ing for us today. 

It means that free men who have always 

free—who have never known bond- 
age—are likely to place inferior considera- 
tions and advantages above the cardinal 
Principle of freedom, while the man who 
has fought his way out of bondage the hard, 
bloody way will never allow any inferior con- 
Siderations such as convenience, security, 
luxury, or even discouragement to tempt him 
into appeasing the tyrant or surrendering 
the most precious of his possessions—his 
Personal liberty. 

m 

We Americans of the 20th century are 
about nine generations away from Bunker 
HIU and Valley Forge. 


A nation of people can do a lot of forget- 
ting in that length of time. 

The penalties of freedom—and there are 
very definite penalties to freedom—consti- 
tute a burden both spiritual and economic 
that many a tired and weary man is willing 
to iay down at the feet of an all powerful 
government in exchange for rest and security. 

It is only when the terrific magnitude of 
the loss is realized that proper perspective 
can be reestablished in the mind of a free 
man who tired of his freedom and sold his 
birthright for a mess of potage. 

In my opinion, one of the most important 
principles of behavior that could be instilled 
in American youth is to regard the heritage 
of freedom which he secured from his an- 
cestors, not as his to give away, but as his 
to protect, develop, and pass on to his chil- 
dren, inviolate and intact. 


mr 


Much has been said about America’s obli- 
gation to help the world find its way out of 
the present darkness and we in America cer- 
tainly have done our share, not only in pro- 
viding moral support and inspiration under 
the leadership of President Eisenhower, but 
in providing material assistance. 

The type of American help that {s usually 
considered most important to the rest of the 
world is economic and military aid to our 
allies, and no one can gainsay that America 
has failed to do her share in providing eco- 
nomic and military aid to our.allies; because, 
during the World War II period from the 
fiscal perlod of 1941 through 1945 we gave 
to foreign countries and peoples a total of 
$59,800,000,000 in American funds, 

In the postwar period from 1946 through 
1953 we have given in foreign aid in one 
form or another, another $59,200,000,000, 

During the present year up until May 15, 
we have given another 6§4,200,000,000. 

This makes a grand total of more than 
$119 billion we have given in aid to other 
countries. 

In addition to this, we have extended yet 
thought the world banking and monetary 
funds another $3.300,000,000. 

if interest on this money should be added, 
and we have had to borrow it all, it would 
make a grand total of $131 billion. 

I'm not saying that this should not have 
been done, I'm pointing out what we have 
done in material ald to assist free govern- 
ment throughout the world. I think how- 
ever all can agree the time has come for a 
reappraisal. 

Although economic and military ald are 
important considerations, I believe there is 
another one that must be given first place— 
namely, infiltrating the enemy with the in- 
spiration to become free. 

A superb weapon in the hands of a man 
without moral determination and without a 
master plan for his own salvation is always 
an inferior weapon. 

A mediocre weapon In the hands of a com- 
pletely dedicated person becomes a superior 
weapon. 

Let's take a look at this inspiration and 
see the stuff of which it is made. 

To do this we should start in Convention 
Hall in Philadelphia at the time our Nation 
was founded, 

Most events that take place in the world 
are repetitions of events that happened many 
times before, but the thing we are discussing 
that happened in Convention Hall in Phiia- 
delphia, when the final draft of the United 


States Constitution was approved, had never 
happened before at any time, anywhere in 
the history of man. 

A free people had formed a government 
and had told that government what priv- 
ileges and rights it was to have. It was 
established upon the principle of individual 
liberty and opportunity. 

They said that no government has any 
proper authority over its citizens except 
what the citizens give to the government. 

Their reason for this was extremely sim- 
ple and absolutely beyond contradiction. 

They Said that all rights came from God 
and were vested in the individual; that gov- 
ernment existed only for the convience and 
security of the citizen. 

The Communist totalitarian concept that 
all power resides in the government and that 
the government relinquishes only certain 
rights to the people is repugnant to every 
provision of our Constitution and every 
instinct of the American people. The Amer- 
ican people do not belong to a government. 
The American Government belongs to the 
people, and the people belong only to God. 

Amazing as it may sound, no body of citi- 
zens had ever before assumed this revolu- 
tionary premise. 

As a matter of fact, in Europe it would 
not have been a sensible statement because 
in most countries the kings and emperors 
claimed to be agents of God and claimed the 
right to interpret His Intentions. 

Therefore, for a European of the 18th cen- 
tury to say that all rights stemmed from God 
was practically the same as saying that all 
rights stemmed from the king, which com- 
pletely canceled out the statement, 

Iv 


When the Founding Fathers formulated 
the rights of the American citizens, they 
were not content to just declare them—they 
made certain of them. 

They devised a scientific political system of 
divided powers that would insure the maxi- 
mum degree of protection of personal Hber- 
ties compatible with national defense. 

They divided the powers between the Con- 
gress, the Executive, and the Supreme Court, 
any one of which could act as an effective 
check against conspiraces or attempted 
tyranny. 

They also made it extremely difficult for 
the people to bring about any change in 
their Constitution. 

This is probably as important as any other 
facet of our Government and shows tre- 
mendous wisdom on the part of the states- 
men who laid down the conditions of self- 
government in America, 

These men were not country bumpkins 
just because some of them wore buckskin 
clothes; they were superb scholars and ex- 
pertenced students of political sclence, and 
they had a clear insight into the past mis- 
takes of the various societies that had 
attempted unsuccessfully to be free. 

One of the most common of these mis- 
takes, they knew, was the Impulsive changing 
of the framework of Government to meet 
temporary aggravating problems. 

But the Founding Fathers knew that no 
temporary problem, regardles of its severity, 
was worth the risk of making a mistake 
which could not be unmade, 

They, therefore, required that any change 
in the United States Constitution would 
have to be made through a process that 
would involve a long period of time, with 
the knowledge that most suggested amend- 
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ments would never become law because by 
the time for ratification, the problem would 
have disappeared. 

v 


This simple story which most Americans 
know so well can be our key weapon against 
the Communist world. 

Nothing equals the power of an idea, not 
even a hydrogen bomb. 

The question is, how do ideas spread? 

Most of them spread through the process 
of imitation—we see somebody we admire, 
we notice the principles on which he oper- 
ates, and we try to become as he is. 

We can’t force other nations to be like 
America; we must make them want to. 

And that can only be done by living in a 
manner that will assure their admiration 
and respect. 

To do this we must maintain and exercise 
our freedom, regardless of the trials and 
tribulations that may beset us. 

If we must fight, or maintain continuous 
Teadiness to fight, we must do so in the pos- 
ture of freemen. 

We must prove to the world that freedom 
is always the best policy. 

There are in our midst men and influences 
working against this policy—some imported 
intellectual saboteurs and some homegrown 
varieties. 

They tell us that individual liberty is old 
fashioned: They even tell us that God, the 
source of individual liberty, is old fashioned. 

Against these sophistries we need moral 
courage and devotion to the fundamental 
principles of human freedom. 

Any suggéstion that involves the surrender 
of personal liberty is a bad suggestion, re- 
gardless of its merits. 

The trick of the enemy is to get us to 
accept a false premise and then capitalize 
on our confusion, 

We must never depart from the right 
premises of freedom. 

Freedom is a natural state of man. 

Freedom is not given to man by man: It 
is given to man by God. 

Freedom is not the best policy just some 
of the time; it is the best policy all of the 
time. 

This is the foundation for the kind of 
behavior that can touch off the world revo- 
lution against communism, 

It is an American secret weapon, first dem- 
onstrated on July 4, 1776. 

We must continue to demonstrate it In 
such a way that it will reach and Inspire 
the rest of the civilized world. 

The war against communism may be 
fought on the battlefield, but it will be won 
ur lost in the hearts of men. 


Reciprocal Trade—Oklakoma With 


Arizona 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


Or OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, a 
week ago I addressed the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the subject of Okla- 
homa—My Home. 

What I had to say then had to do with 
headlines in the press which blazoned, 
“Film Musical Oklahoma To Be Made In 
Arizona.” In this talk, I noted the de- 
cision of producer Arthur Hornblower to 
put his company on location in Arizona 
because, in his own words: 
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Tt (Oklahoma) doesn’t look enough me the establishment of this provisional 


the Oklahoma of 1907 any more. It has too 
many oll wells, airplanes, and people. 


In the opinion of many, my reasoning 
completely demolished the Hornblower 
argument. 

The Hornblower incident is only one in 
a series of incidents in which Hollywood 
has told both the States and the United 
States “where to head in.” 

I propose to reverse this process. I 
propose to give some suggestions to Hol- 
lywood from Washington. 

Scores of Hollywood stars have por- 
trayed Congressmen, Congresswomen, 
and Senators. Other scores of Holly- 
wood stars have taken the roles of Presi- 
dents. President. Andrew Jackson has 
been a favorite film subject. President 
Truman was a voice on the screen in 
Call Me Madame. Actor-producer- 
director Robert Montgomery gives advice 
to President Eisenhower. 

It is not amiss, therefore, for me to 
give advice to Mr. Hornblower. 

Back in 1899, the great playwright, 
Augustus Thomas, wrote a stage play. 
One of the young actors who was a mem- 
ber of the original cast of the Chicago 
premiere of that play was Mr. Lionel 
Barrymore who took the part of Lieuten- 
ant Young, lith United States Cavalry. 

The name of that play was Arizona. 

My advice to producer Hornblower is 
that he should reissue the play Arizona 
as a motion picture. 

My further advice to Mr. Hornblower 
is that he should pass up the State of 
Arizona as a site for filming this pro- 
duction; and that he, instead, choose my 
State, Oklahoma. 

My reasons? Arizona doesn’t look 
enough like the Arizona of 1899. It has 
too many cities, too much irrigation, 
and not enough cactus. 

Such a step would be true reciprocity. 
The Oklahoma and Arizona delegations 
in Congress would be satisfied. Perhaps, 
it would even meet the approval of the 
Committee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, if Hollywood can whim- 
sically produce Oklahoma in Arizona, I 
see no possible objection to Hollywood's 
further exercising its whim by producing 
Arizona in Oklahoma. 


Withdrawing of Diplomatic Recognition of 
Government of the Polish Peoples Re- 
public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
week marks the beginning of the 10th 
year of our recognition of the new Pol- 
ish Provisional Government of National 
Unity set up by the Soviets, about which 
the citizens of the United States were of- 
ficially notified at 7 p. m., July 5, 1945. 

In announcing this diplomatic recog- 
nition, President Truman stated that 


government in Poland was an important 
and positive step in fulfilling the deci- 
sions regarding Poland reached at Yalta 
and signed on February 11, 1945. The 
President had received written confir- 
mation from Mr. Edward Osobka-Mo- 
rawski, Prime Minister of the Polish 
Provisional Government, that the new 
Polish Government had recognized the 
decisions of the Yalta Conference on the 
Polish question, and would hold free 
elections in Poland. Just so that there 
may be no misinterpretation of Presi- 
dent Truman's position on this matter, 
the following is the letter written by Mr. 
Truman to the Polish Prime Minister: 
His Excellency EDWARD OSOBKA-MORAWSKTI, 
Prime Minister of the Polish Provisional 
Goverment of National Unity, Warsaw, 
Poland: 

I am gratified to learn from your message 
to me transmitted through your Ambassa- 
dor at Moscow that the Polish Provisional 
Government of National Unity was estab- 
lished on June 28, 1945, in conformity with 
the Crimea decision. I am pleased to note 
that Your Excellency's Government has rec- 
ognized in their entirety the decisions of the 
Crimea Conference on the Polish question 
thereby confirming the intention of Your 
Exceliency’s Government to proceed with the 
holding of elections in Poland in conformi- 
ty with the provisions of the Crimea deci- 
sions. The Government of the United States 
fo America therefore on the basis of its as- 
surances given at the Crimea Conference 
hereby establishes diplomatic relations with 
the Polish Proyisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity. I have chosen as Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Poland 
Mr. Arthur Bliss Lane, whom I have in- 
structed to proceed to Warsaw as soon as 
possible. 

Accept, Excellency, the assurances of my 
highest consideration. 

HARRY S. Truman. 


On pages 9 and 10 of the original pro- 
tocol of the proceedings of the Crimea 
Conference, the following statements 
were agrecd to regarding Poland: 

A new situation has been created in Poland 
as à result of her complete liberation by the 
Red army. This calls for the establishment 
of a Polish Provisional Government which 
can be more broadly based than was pos- 
sible before the recent liberation of the 
Western part of Poland. The Provisional 
Government which is now functioning in 
Poland should therefore be reorganized on 
a broader democratic basis with the inclu- 
sion of democratic leaders from Poland it- 
self and from Poles abroad. This new Gov- 
ernment should then be called the Polteh 
Provisional Government of National Unity. 

M. Molotov, Mr. Harriman, and Sir A 
Clark Kerr are authorized as a commission 
to consult in the first instance in Moscow 
with members of the present Provisional 
Government and with other Polish demo- 
cratic leaders from within Poland and from 
abroad, with a view to the reorganization 
of the present Government along the above 
lines. This Polish Provisional Government 
of National Unity shall be pledged to tbe 
holding of free and unfettered elections 85 
soon as possible on the basis of univers: 
suffrage and secret ballot. In these elec- 
tions all democratic and anti-Nazi parties 
shall have the right to take part and tO 
put forward candidates. 

When a Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity has been properly formed 
conformity with the above, the Government 
of the U. 8. S. R., which now maintains 
diplomatic relations with the t Provi- 
sional Government of Poland, and a Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom and the 
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Government of the United States of America 
will establish diplomatic relations with the 
new Polish Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity, and will exchange ambassa- 
dors by whose reports the respective govern- 
ments will be kept informed about the situ- 
ation in Poland. 


It would be redundant for me to detail 
here the Communist-controlled Polish 
Provisional Government's complete dis- 
regard of the terms of the Yalta agree- 
ment. It is common knowledge to all of 
us that the new Polish Provisional Gov- 
ernment was not organized on a 
“broader basis with the inclusion of 
democratic leaders from Poland itself 
and from Poles abroad.” The Soviet 
masters did not maintain their pledge to 
hold “free and unfettered elections as 
soon as possible on the basis of univer- 
sal suffrage and secret ballot.” 


As in the case of our diplomatie recog- 
nition of the U. S. S. R. by President 
Roosevelt in 1933, the Communists again 
failed to keep their word and violated 
their pledged agreements. 

I believe it is necessary that we in the 
United States delay no longer to prove 
to the world that our sense of national 
morality and righteousness precludes 
our further negotiating or entering into 
agreements with governments which 
have so consistently and flagrantly 
failed to honor and respect the terms of 
their every agreement. 


We must show the people of Russia 
and the people of Poland that we do not 
respect the Communist masters who 
have enslaved them, and it seems that 
the only way we can positively show our 
moral strength is by withdrawing our 
diplomatic recognition of those regimes 
whose actions have so clearly shown the 
worthlessness of their written or spoken 
word, 

In America we have millions of people 
who have migrated from Poland, and 
many more millions of their direct de- 
scendants who hope and pray for the 
day when Poland will again be a free na- 
tion and its yoke of Soviet tyranny will 
be lifted. We can bolster immeasurably 
the hope and confidence of these loyal 
fellow citizens in the ultimate freedom 
of Poland by withdrawing our diplomatic 
recognition from the Communist Gov- 
ernment of Poland, now officially termed 
the Government of the Polish Peoples 
Republic, which has failed to honor the 
expressed terms and conditions upon 
which United States recognition was 
originally based. 

Accordingly, I have today introduced 
the following resolution: 

Whereas the present Government of the 
Polish Peoples Republic has failed to live up 
to its expressed agréements on which the 
United States based its diplomatic recogni- 
tion of that Government, then known as 
the Polish Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity, on July 5, 1945; and 

Whereas the present Government of the 
Polish Peoples Republic is. in no way repre- 
sentative of the majority of the Polish peo- 
ple or the democratic government envisaged 
in the decisions of the Crimea Oonference on 
the Polish question: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives of the United States that 
the Government of the United States of 
America should withdraw forthwith its 
diplomatic recognition of the present Goy- 
ernment of the Polish Peoples Republic. 
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The Informers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 16, 1954 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the 
first step to & police state is to set up a 
spy system, That spy system must sup- 
ply the regime with adequate informa- 
tion on a man’s personal life, his 
thoughts, and his political activities. 
This is one of the most viscious evils to 
arise in the Soviet orbit, her satellites, 
as well as in the Fascist—Nazi nations of 
the past decade. 

Today’s New York Times has a clear 
and concise estimate of the situation, 
striking at the evils of an “informer” 
system. I present it, Mr. Speaker, for 
the benefit of the Members who may 
have missed it in today’s paper: 

THE INFORMERS 

On the first page of this newspaper yes- 
terday a dispatch from Washington began: 
“The cult of the paid informer is growing 
in the Federal Government.” ‘The process 
of informing is—as Justice Holmes once said 
of the not-unrelated art of wiretapping—a 
“dirty business.” The tatletale of childhood 
becomes in adult life the gossip, the keyhole- 
peeper, the tipster, the informer, the agent. 
Paid or unpaid, it is a distasteful occupa- 
tion, and one that does not become well a 
free society. It implies accusation without 
proof, defamation without responsibility. 
Yet there always have been and there always 
will be informers, and it is not too much to 
say that no, police agency on earth has ever 
operated successfully without them. 

The informer who notifies the Treasury 
Department that Mrs. X is trying to smug- 
gle from Europe a $10,000 diamond ring may 
be Interested in enforcement of the customs 
laws only to the extent that he receives a 
share of the fine as his reward, but he is 
actually performing a public service. The 
informer who gives the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue a lead that uncovers the effort of 
Mr. X to cheat the Government out of $100,- 
000 in income taxes may be doing so only 
to vent his spite against Mr. X; but it is the 
Government and therefore the people of the 
United States who are the gainers, 

The real problem of the informer arises 
not in this sphere but rather when questions 
a man's personal life, of his thoughts, opin- 
ions or political activities are under scrutiny. 
Here is where employment of the informer 
may become dangerous to individual rights 
and liberties. The informer smacks of the 
police state; and we think that most Amer- 
icans instinctively shrink from his use. It 
is reasonable to suppose that the profes- 
sional, paid informers, such as those on the 
rolls of the Justice Department, who can be 
said to make their living at this game, feel 
the necessity of continuing to produce if they 
are not to give up their lucrative occupation. 

Informers undoubtedly have their uses in 
uncovering elements of the Communist con- 
spiracy; but it is essential that they be em- 
ployed with the greatest Judgment and dis- 
cretion. Some informers have been caught 
in direct contradictions of testimony that 
smell strongly of perjury. If the Justice 
Department feels it essential to use in- 
formers in the conduct of its anti-Commu- 
nict prosecutions under the law, it has the 
unmistakable duty to follow up relentlessly 
any indication that they may not be telling 
the truth. As the law-enforcement agency 
of our Government, the Justice Department 
hasa obligation to maintain its own 
integrity and that of its agents. 
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Checking on the CIA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit two additional editorials dealing 
with the proposed survey of our foreign 
intelligence activities by the Hoover 
Commission. One editorial entitled 
“Checking up on the CIA,” is from the 
Washington Evening Star of July 7. 
The other entitled Protection Against 
Democracy,” is from the Boston Herald 
of July 6: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

July 7, 1954] 
CHECKING UP ON THE CIA 


The decision of the Hoover Commission to 
review the “structure and administration” of 
the Central Intelligence Agency through a 
task force headed by Gen. Mark W. Clark 
offers a reasonable and promising way in 
which to obtain an objective check on this 
sensitive Government operation, 

Since its creation, the CIA has operated 
without the normal scrutiny of either Con- 
gress or the public. Its appropriations have 
been scattered through supply bills in such 
a way as to keep secret the amount of funds 
made available. Not even the number of its 
employees has been publicly stated. The 
congressional appropriations committees 
have contented themselves with only a 
nominal breakdown on needs of the agency. 
It is understandable that this should be so 
for an agency that operates in the shadowy 
zone of international Intelligence. 

Nevertheless, as a Government agency sup- 
ported by public funds and, in a sense, repre- 
senting the American people and an area of 
their interest in world affairs, the CIA should 
not be wholly and permanently removed 
from some form of inspection or cross-check- 
ing. To attempt this through a congrese 
sional committee inquiry, with public hear- 
ings, would create obvious risks. The CIA 
deals, for example, with the intelligence 
agencies of 30 to 40 friendly governments, 
but on a basis that the information, the 
identity of agents and even the identity of 
the governments will not be talked about 
openly. Certainly H the workings of the CIA 
were to be paraded through a set of public 
hearings its effectiveness would be seriously 
endangered, if not destroyed. 

The Hoover Commission has not, of course, 
operated in such fashion. And in this case, 
the former President has taken particular 
pains to select as the director of his task 
force a professional military man who has 
had long and intimate acquaintance with all 
the problems of espionage, intelligence, and 
security. In accepting the assignment, Gen- 
eral Clark said that he felt the Job is im- 
portant to the welfare of the country.” Mr. 
Hoover's announcement that the remaining 
personnel of the task force will be named 
later indicates that General Clark probably 
will have a free hand in selecting people who 
are qualified to appreciate the uniquely 
delicate nature of this particular job. Allen 
W. Dulles, CIA director, says that he 
welcomes the inquiry; it is being launched 
under favorable auspices and the results 
should be constructive. 


[From the Boston Herald of July 6, 1954] 
PROTECTION AGAINST DEMOCRACY 


The Central Intelligence Agency's many 
defenses, its high walls of secrecy, make it 
vulnerable—vulnerable to democracy. 
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The CIA simply cannot open its doors to 
examination by the people. It cannot de- 
fend itself from political attack or justify 
its personnel, policies, or expenses in the 
press or on the floor of Congress. 

While the Atomic Energy Commission 
must keep some technical secrets, the CIA 
must keep just about everything secret. 
The revelation that Oppenheimer worked 
for the AEC did not give away any secrets 
but the mere identifying of people as CIA 
personnel could destroy our whole intelli- 
gence operation. 

Senator McCartuy has declared that there 
are Communists in the CIA. He is properly 
alarmed, as are many Americans, at the 
thought. If the CIA has been infiltrated 
we have suffered a major defeat in this not- 
so-cold war. 

But there is no way to examine the CIA 
in public to find out if his charges are true 
without undermining the Central Inteli- 
gence Agency more than the Communists 
could. 

Perhaps there are Commies in the CIA. 
But perhaps they are on our side, counter- 
counter agents, for example. The mysterious 
world of international intrigue is not eas- 
ily revealed. And if it were we would be 
the loser for we must certainly be dealing 
with Reds somewhere, buying information 
or people. 

The operations of a global intelligence 
agency can hardly be a businesslike opera- 
tion. Duplication in some areas must be 
maintained. Some projects cannot be 
closely coordinated or supervised. Gambles 
are many in terms of people, their reliability 
and survivability. 

We have been very fortunate in having 
men like Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, a tight, 
tought administrator, and Allen Dulles, an 
experienced intelligence operator, at the 
head of this Agency. There are many indi- 
cations they have run a tight shop. 

Still, it is against our philosophy of gov- 
ernment in the United States to have any 
agency operate without supervision. In ad- 
dition to administrative control centered in 
the Presidency, we need other checks on 
the CIA. 

Perhaps one can be a special joint con- 
gressional committee, like the Atomic Energy 
Committee, to act as a watchdog. Perhaps 
we can afford to take that chance, hoping 
that we get Senators and Representatives 
on it who can put country before politics 
and perform that almost impossible con- 
gressional trick of keeping the mouth shut, 

Certainly one fine solution is the special 
Hoover task force which is going to study 
the CIA. Gen. Mark Clark. a fine officer 
of broad experience and high integrity, has 
accepted the chairmanship of that task 
force. That is very good news. 

Perhaps we have found the way to keep 
democratic control of the Central Intelil- 
gence Agency without letting democracy 
destroy it. We hope so, for the CIA is 
the first line of defense to the free world. 
Unless we know what the enemy is going 
to do in an atomic war, before he does it, 
we may never have a chance to defend 
ourselves. 


Lovre Stood Firm 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, in my capacity as chairman of 
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the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Agriculture, I have had occasion for the 
past years to observe the fine work of 
my neighbor to the west, the Honorable 
HAROLD LOVRE, of South Dakota. The 
attached editorial from the Huronite 
and Daily Plainsman of Huron, S. Dak., 
justly compliments Congressman LOVRE 
upon his hard and consistent fight in 
behalf of agriculture. We need more 
men like Harotp Lovre in Congress. 
The editorial, dated Sunday, July 4, 
reads as follows: 
Lovre Stoop Fmu 

South Dakota’s Representative Hanotp O. 
Lovre not only stood firmly in favor of 90 
percent of parity price supports the past 
week but forthrightly spoke against his own 
administration's flexible support plan and 
fought it vigorously. South Dakotans will 
remember and applaud Lovnx. 

He pointed out that he had campaigned 
In favor of 90 percent parity, just as did 
Eisenhower. The difference was, Lovnx kept 
his campaign promise, 

Lovnz also cited the 13 percent drop in 
farm income the past 2 years, as reported 
by the Joint Committee on Economic Re- 


ports. 

The undoubted purpose of the new sô- 
called flexible plan is to lower prices, The 
theory is that this will discourage produc- 
tion. As this newspaper has outlined with 
statistical detail several times, that theory 
is entirely false. When prices go down, all 
a farmer of a basic crop can do is raise more 
bushels. That's the history of it as Depart- 
ment of Agriculture yearly statistics prove 
clearly, 

The other thing lower prices probably will 
do is to force some farmers out of farming. 

Lower prices and fewer farmers can hardl7 
be looked upon as a means of strengthening 
the national economy. 


Pointing Up the Charge of Mr. Nixon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to insert into the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Los Angeles 
Times on July 2, 1954: 

POINTING UP THE CHARGE OF MR. Nixon 


The Democrats in Washington have been 
complaining bitterly at the remark by Vice 
President Nixon in his recent Milwaukee 
speech that the Democratic Party is a “hope- 
less prisoner” of two types of individuals: 
One, men without principle, and the other, 
fanatics devoted to socialism. 

But Senator Homer CaPEHART, Republican, 
of Indiana, seems to have found proof of 
the “men without principle’ part of the 
charge in the career of Clyde L. Powell, 
ousted last April as director of the rental- 
property mortgage division of the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

When Powell applied for his Government 
post he signed a declaration that he bad 
never been arrested or convicted. When 
questioned before the committee regarding 
his activities, Powell took refuge behind the 
fifth amendment, saying that his testimony 
might tend to Incriminate him; and he de- 
clined comment on a showing that the FBI 
had reported numerous arrests on charges 
including larceny, embezzlement, and bad 
checks, 
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Senator Carrnmart also produced evidence 
that two FBI reports on Powell, detailing bis 
record, had been removed from the files of 
FHA in 1941 and in 1948. 

Powell's lawyer did not help his client with 
the public by telling the committee it had no 
right to try Powell and that Powell was 
under no requirement to help the committee 
prove anything. There may be no require- 
ment but there is an obligation upon every 
citizen to assist Congress in performing its 
duties, by giving it information it requests- 

THe committee, of course, is not trying 
Powell or anybody else, or pretending to. 
But if Powell cannot, for fear of tncrimina- 
tion, tell the committee about the workings 
of the FHA, he furnishes ground for suspi- 
cion out of his own lips. 

As for another Democratic complaint 
against the Vice President, that he referred 
to the Truman-Acheson foreign policy blun- 
ders and endangered a bipartisan foreign 
policy, President Bisenhower in his press con- 
ference gave a blanket O. K. to the Mil- 
waukee utterances. And he reminded tbe 
questioners that the Vice President, as an 
elected official, has a degree of independence 
not possessed by members of the Cabinet 
and does not have to clear his foreign policy 
epeeches with Secretary Dulles. 

If the Democrats are going to base thelr 
foreign policy attitude on whether kind 
words are spoken of them and not on the 
national effect of the policy, they are taking 
a shortsighted course, 


Farm Purckasing Power and Automotive 
Production 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9680) to pro- 
vide for continued price support for agti- 
cultural products; to augment the market- 
ing and disposal of such products; to pro, 
vide for greater stability in the products of 
agriculture, and for other purposes, 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, in pre- 
paring to vote on the farm bill, the House 
has been under strong pressure from th 
administration to reduce substantially 
the level at which the Government W 
support farm prices. It is the position 
of this administration that the program 
which has been in effect since World War 
II to assure a fair return to the farmer 
and to maintain the farmer's purchas! 
power and standard of living is cos 
us too much money and that we should 
therefore reduce these benefits. 

This may sound good in some of our 
urban communities where the people are 
being told that lower support prices 
the farrier will mean lower food prices 
in the stores, and perhaps lower taxes. 
Neither of these things is necessarily 
true. 

As a matter of fact, farm prices hav 
been falling steadily at the farm leve 
ever since this administration took office. 
Farm income has followed suit. ast 
ers are getting, on the average, a 
10 percent less purchasing power f al 
the crops they sell than they did the 
through 1952 or for any year since 
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war. At the same time, food prices to 
the consumer are at or near record levels 
and have not followed farm prices down- 
ward. In other words, when prices go 
up at the farm level they also go up in 
the grocery store, but when they go down 
at the farm level—and they have been 
down substantially ever since the end of 
1952—they do not come down in the gro- 
cery stores. High food prices are not the 
farmer's fault. He is not getting them. 
He is getting mighty little for the crops 
he raises in comparison to the prices he 
has to pay for the things he buys and 
that is why the thing we call the parity 
ratlo— that is, the relationship between 
what the farmer gets for his crops and 
his cost-of operation and cost of living— 
is at only about 91 percent. It went be- 
low 100 percent right after the Repub- 
licans came into power and it has steadily 
fallen ever since so that all through 1953 
and so far in 1954 it has been down 
around 91 or 92 percent. If we lower 
farm supports and reduce the degree of 
protection we give the farmer against 
bankruptcy prices, the evidence shows 
that it will hurt the farmer terribly with- 
out necessarily helping the consumer at 
all 


KEEPING THE FACTS COVERED UP ON PRICE 
SPREADS 

Here we have voted down a proposal 
from those of us on the Democratic side 
to incorporate in this bill provision for 
an investigation of the spread—the 
steadily increasing spread—between 
farm prices and consumer prices on such 
things as milk, and so on. Apparently 
the Republicans do not want the public 
to know where these extra profits go. 

Now, why should I, Mr. Chairman, 
Tepresenting an urban district and not a 
farm district, stick my neck out by vot- 
ing for higher support prices for the 
farmer than this administration recom- 
mends? Of course, I recognize that at- 
tempts will be made in my district to use 
this vote in an attempt to prove that I 
am against the consumer, which anyone 
in my district who knows anything about 
my record would certainly recognize as 
being ridiculous. On the other hand, it 
is supposed to be smart politics not to 
Stick your neck out at any time, and par- 
ticularly on an issue which is not fa- 
Miliar to the people in your own district. 

In my case, however, I think the people 
of my district want me to vote for those 
things which I think will best serve them 
and their economic welfare. And just 
from looking at the record of automobile 
and truck and tractor production and 
Sales, it is obvious to me that I would be 
Very poorly serving my district—the 
greatest automotive center of the 
world—if I were to vote here for a fur- 
ther decline in farm income. 

The record shows, Mr. Chairman, that 
Since early in 1953 car and truck produc- 
tion has followed downward pretty much 
directly in line with the downward trend 
Of farm prices and the parity ratio. 

Everyone in the Detroit-Wayne Coun- 

y area knows, Mr. Chairman, that the 
farmers are among our best customers. 
While we would all like to see lower food 
Prices in the grocery stores—and, I re- 
Deat, there is no evidence that lower 
Price supports for the farmer as provided 
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in this bill will mean lower food prices 
in the grocery stores—we do not want to 
see the farmer pushed to the wall and 
driven out of the market for the things 
that we produce in our automobile and 
truck and tractor factories. I am 
alarmed at the extent of unemployment 
in our area now. I am fearful that a 
further reduction in farm income will 
mean more unemployment in Wayne 
County. I cannot vote for a measure de- 
liberately intended to reduce the farm- 
er's return for his crops at a time when 
the farmer is already in a desperate 
squeeze. 

Therefore, I have no choice in repre- 
senting the interests of my constituents 
and their economic welfare and their 
jobs and their incomes but to support 
the recommendations of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of both the Republicans 
and the Democrats on the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. “The members of 
that committee are close to the problems 
of the farmer and aware of the farmer's 
needs. When they tell me that the farm 
economy is jeopardized and that a re- 
duction in price supports will further de- 
press farm income, I will follow their 
recommendation on this bill. 


The Arab-Israeli Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to insert into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a copy of a letter addressed to our Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Dulles, by the United 
Zionists-Revisionists of America, regard- 
ing this great concern over the Arab- 
Israeli problem. This letter, which fol- 
lows, asks our State Department to re- 
consider and reevaluate the entire 
American policy in the Middle East. 
The points of argument in favor of such 
reconsideration and reevaluation are of 
sufficient interest to warrant a reap- 
praisal of our foreign policy in this area 
of the globe. 

The letter follows: 

UNITED ZIONISTS-REVISIONISTS 
OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y. 
Mr. JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
State Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: It is with satisfaction 
that we learned of your assurance, given 
to the Israeli Ambassador, that the United 
States Government values highly the friend- 
ship of the State of Israel. As Americans 
and Zionists, we firmly believe that this 
friendship is mutual because it is rooted 
deeply in the hearts of the peoples, and that 
it is in keeping with their best interests. 
At this time, when the United States is un- 
dertaking to stem the tide of worldwide 
Communist imperialism, it is reassuring to 
know that our Government views Israel as 
a nation whose position Is of importance in 
the alinement of forces defending the free- 
dom and peace of the world 
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However, we deem it our duty to convey 
to you the profound uneasiness. engendered 
by the recent policy of the State Department 
toward the Arab States. Specifically, we 
refer to the supplying of arms to Iraq and 
the attempt to win the cooperation of the 
other Arab States with the objective of 
building a defense-line against Soviet aspi- 
rations in the Middle East. We must view 
such a policy as highly illusory and fraught 
with danger to the security of the United 
States and its democratic allies, 

The record of the Arab States, in war and 
peace, indicates that they can hardly be con- 
sidered of real military and political value, 
However we might wish it otherwise, they 
cannot be trusted as allies or friends in 
time of need, These States are not guided 
by the same democratic principles and way 
of life which we of the Western World cher- 
ish, and which are our main strength In the 
struggle against totalitarian communism. 
The danger of a Communist thrust into the 
Middle East is so imminent that we cannot 
afford to waste our strength and resources on 
bullding defense positions in Arab quick- 
sand, 

May we remind you, Mr. Secretary, that 
during the last war with the Nazi enemy, the 
Arab States had their sympathies and hopes 
in Hitler's camp. 

Iraq virtually stabbed Great Britain in the 
back in her most perilous hour, despite the 
fact that Great Britain had been her bene- 
factor and ally, and it was Great Britain 
which fought the Ottoman Empire, freed 
Iraq and gave her independence. 

When Mussolini’s Fascist hordes invaded 
Egypt, together with the Nazi Panzer divi- 
sions, the Egyptian Government did not lift 
a finger to defend that country’s independ- 
ence and to join the Allies in the fight 
against the totalitarian onslaught. Instead, 
they conspired with the invaders and the 
British were compelled to use force to pre- 
vent betrayal. 

The spokesman for Arab nationalism, the 
former mufti of Jesusalem, although ap- 
peased and coddled by Great Britain, made 
his wartime headquarters in Berlin, from 
whence he sought to rally the Arab world to 
oppose the Allies and support Hitler. Today, 
the mufti is again active in the Arab coun- 
tries, unleashing his hatred against the 
Western World. 

There is no firm and determined anti- 
Communist and proallied attitude on the 
part of the quickly shifting Arab regimes, 
There is no crystalized public opinion, no 
democratic tradition, no realization of the 
impending danger, no feeling of solidarity 
with the West. To place reliance upon the 
Arab States is like leaning on a broken rod. 

We realize the need for the United States 
to bulid up a dam against the wave of com- 
munism. It would be, however, highly un- 
reasonable to expect that the Arab States 
can be cemented into such adam. The mar- 
tial record of the Arab armies in recent years 
proves conclusively that their military value 
is of very slight consequence. 

In their onslaught on the hastily impro- 
vised, poorly armed and untrained Israeli 
defense forces in 1948, the Arab a: 
superior in arms and training, and outnum- 
bering them 5 to 1—displayed such weak- 
ness that there is every reason to believe 
that no amount of American weapons will 
be able to convert them, within the foresee- 
able future, into a military force of real 
value, 

In the final analysis, the strength of an 
army lies not only in its equipment, but in 
the purposefulness and integrity of its lead- 
ership, and in the spirit, devotion and deter- 
mination of each soldier to fight for his 
cause. The Arab military machinery ob- 
viously does not possess these qualities. 
Why, then, waste good American money and 
valuable military equipment on vain ate 
tempts to achieve an impossible goal? 
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You will remember that President Eisen- 
hower, in his speech before the Committee 
for Economic Development, in Washington, 
on May 20, uttered a profound truth when 
he stated: “Now, everyone knows that no 
security force is any good at all unless it is 
one of fine morale, belief, and conviction.” 

There can hardly be any doubt that for 
many years to come no Arab army, no mat- 
ter how magnificently equipped, would be 
able to withstand, or even to delay, an at- 
tack by Communist troops. Any Arab State 
so attacked will be quickly overrun, and 
American equipment will inevitably fall into 
the hands of the enemy. 

May we suggest, Mr. Secretary, that our 
State Department stop appeasing the un- 
appeasable Arab politicians, whose power is 
extremely evanescent, anyway. We ask you 
to reconsider the entire American policy in 
the Middle East with a view to establishing 
a realistic defensible position there against 
Soviet encroachment. 

In addition to considerations of spiritual 
kinship between the mightiest and smallest 
democracies of the free world, we beg you 
to take into account also the realistic yalue 
of Israel's industrial potential in peace and 
war. 
` Israel, with its young, valiant army, its 
fervent devotion to the ideals of democracy 
and freedom, should be integrated, not mere- 
ly with words, but with deeds, into the ranks 
of the allies to defend the Middie East 
against a potential Soviet attack. 

An Israeli military force of 10 to 12 divi- 
sions, if properly outfitted with the most 
recent developments in the military field, 
can be America's most effective first line of 
defense in that region. 

It is to America’s best advantage to take 
into account the industrial and technologi- 
cal potential of the State of Israel. In World 
War II, the then embryonic industry of that 
country played a decisive role in the defense 
of the eastern Mediterranean, and the con- 
tinuing growth of Israeli industry Is a fac- 
tor which cannot be overlooked. 

In the ideological struggle between the 
free and the enslaved world, the voice of 
Zion, in the land of the Bible, the cradle of 
religion, which gave the democratic world 
the human values by which we are inspired 
and live, will add strength to the democratic 
camp in Its fight for the dignity of man, for 


JOSEPH L. BEDER, 
Executive Chairman. 


The United Nations As an Instrument for 
the Maintenance of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement by Mr. Ghulam 
Husain, of Pakistan, to the World Vet- 
erans’ Federation, on June 11, 1954, in 
Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I have requested the council to consider 
during its present session an item that was 
not originally on our agenda, I have done so 
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because I believe that this item is of a par- 
ticular importance to all those who, like 
myself, believe that the United Nations is 
an important instrument for the mainte- 
nance of peace, indeed the best one we now 
have. 

As an Asian and a national of a member 
state of the United Nations, I want to draw 
the attention of the World Veterans’ Federa- 
tion to the anomaly that exists at present 
in the United Nations’ Security Council 
where, in accordance with the present rules 
and agreements, Asia is not properly rep- 
resented. 

Here Mr. President, I would like to go back 
a little in history and to review what hap- 
pened only 9 years ago in San Francisco. 
When the charter af the United Nations was 
Grafted its article 23 provided that the Secu- 
rity Council shall consist of 11 members, 
5 of which, the great powers, are permanent. 
This article then states and I quote; “The 
General Assembly shall elect six other mem- 
bers of the United Nations to be nonperma- 
nent members of the Security Council, due 
regard being especially paid in the first in- 
stance to the contribution of members of the 
United Nations to the maintenance of inter- 
National peace and security and to all other 
purposes of the organization and also to 
equitable geographic distribution.” 

This last part of the sentence, relating to 
the geographic distribution of the nonper- 
manent members of the Security Council was, 
in 1945, the object of an understanding 
among the great powers. Five geographic, 
or I should say geopolitical, regions were 
then established: Western Europe, Latin 
America, the Middle East, the British Com- 
monwealth, and Eastern Europe. According 
to this agreement, the 6 nonpermanent 
seats were to be distributed in the follow- 
ing manner; 2 seats for Latin America—the 
other 4 regions receiving 1 each. 

Such understanding was possible at that 
time because Asia as yet did not exist as a 
separate political entity. In fact, India, 
Burma, Indonesia, the Philippines as well 
as my own country, had not as yet achieved 
independence in 1945. Today the situation 
is of course entirely different. But the San 
Francisco understanding is still in force. 

Consequently, whereas my own country 
and India can be members of the Security 
Council and indeed have occupied Security 
Council seats—as members of the British 
Commonwealth—neither Burma nor Thal- 
land nor Indonesia nor the Philippines can 
become members of this most important 
organ of the United Nations concerned with 
the maintainance of peace and security. 

In other words, a country like the Philip- 
pines which valiantly fought in World War 
II for the principles later embodied in the 
Charter of the United Nations, a country 
which then rose to the defense of these prin- 
ciples when the Korean aggressors defied 
the charter, a country which participated 
actively in the drafting of the basic docu- 
ment of the United Nations and which gave 
to the U. N, General Assembly one of its most 
effective presidents, General Romulo, this 
country is still excluded from participation 
in the work of the Security Council. 

It is particularly vexing that in 1954 when 
Thalland submitted to the Security Council 
an important question affecting the security 
of southeast Asia, it is particularly vexing 
to see that among the present members of 
this body there is no Asian to take part in 
the vote. 

I do not think that I have to elaborate 
much longer. I believe that my colleagues 
will be as eager as I to eliminate this anom- 
aly and Injustice, a reminder of a situation 
which has long ceased to exist, namely of 
the times when the major countries of Asia 
were not yet fully independent. 

That is why I venture to submit to the 
council the following draft resolution with 
the hope that it will be unanimously en- 
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dorsed by all present around this conference 
table: 

“The council of the WVF; 

“Noting that since the end of World War 
II Asia has emerged as an important Inde- 
pendent political entity of the world; 

“Noting further that Asia is not properly 
represented in the Security Council of the 
United Nations; 

“Recalling that the Security Council is the 
maln permanent organ of the United Na- 
tions for the maintenance of peace and 
security; 

Belle ving that the Asian countries mem- 
bers of the United Nations have a right to 
be represented among the nonpermanent 
members of the Security Council which 
should be elected, according to the charter, 
on a basis of equitable geographic distribu- 
tion; 

“Noting that the understanding arrived at 
in San Francisco by the great powers did 
not include the Asian countries in the geo- 
political regions then established; 

“Calls upon the responsible powers to re- 
vise this understanding so as to make it 
possible for the nations of Asia, members of 
the United Nations, to occupy their rightful 
place in the Security Council.” 


Qualifications for Chairmanship of 
Congressional Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, on 
yesterday afternoon Mr. Clifford P- 
Case, Republican candidate for United 
States Senator from New Jersey, issued 
a statement in which he analyzed the 
qualifications for chairmanship of com- 
mittees of the House and Senate. In 
the statement he made some references 
which would be personal insofar as & 
Member of this body is concerned. 

Mindful of the suggestion made yes- 
terday by the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] that we should be care- 
ful about rule XIX, which in paragraph 
2 reads: 

No Senator in debate shall, directly or in- 
directly, by any form of words impute t9 
another Senator or to other Senators an) 
conduct or motive unworthy or unbecom* 
ing a Senator, 


I looked through the statement with 
considerable care. I am convinced that 
it does not in any way infringe rule 
XIX. Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement be printed 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state 
ment was ordered to be printed in th? 
Reconrp, as follows: 

From: The headquarters of Clifford P. Case. 
Republican candidate for United states 
Senator, 

Clifford P. Case, Republican candidate for 
United States Senator from New Jersey, to“ 
day issued the following statement: 

“As a Member of the United States Senate 
I shall vote against continuing Senator MO” 
Cantar as chairman, or as a member, of te 
Committee on Government Operations or 
any other committee with similar functi 

“Congressional investigations have ** 
tributed greatly to a wider realization 
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what communism is and the total threat 
which it poses to our country and our way 
of life. And such investigations have per- 
formed a vital service in uncovering Com- 
munist infiltration and subversion in gov- 
‘ernment and in our society. I am fully 
aware that this is so and of the difficulties 
and frustrations experienced by congres- 
sional committees and others in thelr efforts 
to combat subversive activity and infiltration 
and of the Incredible naivete of many other- 
wise intelligent peoplePsome of whom even 
today fall to understand or refuse to admit 
the existence or seriousness of the problem. 
I am aware also of the skiliful way in which 
the Communists themselves have attempted 
to discredit all efforts, whether by congres- 
sional committees or otherwise, to expose 
their activities and of the way in which 
many well-intentioned citizens have unwit- 
tingly played the Communist game. 

“The dangers are real, they persist and will 
continue, Our vigorous efforts to combat 
them must also continue by every effective 
means, including that of congressional in- 
vestigations. Such investigations will con- 
tinue effectively under leadership other than 
that of Senator McCartmay. And I am con- 
vinced that our total effort to meet and de- 
feat the menace of communism will be 
strengthened when the distracting and di- 
visive effect of his participation is removed. 

My conclusion rests on two broad grounds. 
The first has to do with the relations be- 
tween the legislative and the executive 
branches of our Government. The second 
has to do with the relations between the 
legislative branch, and its investigating com- 
mittees, and the people. 

“Wisely, the framers of our Constitution 
created our National Government with three 
great branches and allotated separate powers 
to each. This separation of powers Is an 
essential bulwark of our individual Liberties. 
But it also presents great difficulties, 

“It is obvious that our Government simply 
could not function if the executive depart- 
ments and their personnel were subjected to 
constant unjustified harassment and attack 
by congressional investigating committees. 
Yet, where there is reason to suspect the 
existence of serious dereliction which cannot 
be, or is not being, remedied by the execu- 
tive branch itself, the most searching scru- 
tiny by Congress is not only proper but 
mandatory. On this point the lesson of the 
Hiss case will not soon be forgotten. 

“The difficulty of the problems presented 
by the separation of powers can be reduced 
by an improvement in the rules governing 
congressional committee investigations. I 
have long been a sponsor of legislation for 
this purpose and I am glad to note that 
the prospects for favorable action in this 
direction are better than they have ever been 
before. 

“But, at best, procedural improvements 
can do only a part of the job. In many sit- 
uations precise lines of demarcation between 
the executive and legislative authority would 
be difficult, if not tmpossible,.to draw. And 
it would be unwise—and even dangerous— 
to attempt to lay down hard and fast rules 
limiting the scope of congressional investi- 
gations in all cases which might arise. Much 
latitude must necessarily be left to Congress 
and its investigating committees. Our ulti- 
mate reliance has to be upon the exercise 
of sound judgment and restraint by the 
Members, and especially the chairmen, of 
such committees. 

“The members and chairmen of congres- 
slonal investigating committees. must, of 
Course, be fully aware of their responsibility 
to investigate and expose dereliction in the 
executive departments and unswerving in 
their determination to fulfill that responsi- 
bility. They must be equally aware that the 
unwise and unrestrained exercise of their 
Power can do incalculable harm to the effec- 
tive functioning of our Government. Sen- 
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ator McCarTHY, in my opinion, has shown 
that he lacks this awareness to a degree 
which disqualifies him for such service. 

“The second ground for my conclusion is 
equally fundamental. 

“Our free society can exist only so long as 
its individual members feel secure. They 
must be confident that in their dealings 
with each other and with the state they 
will be treated fairly arid their vital inter- 
ests will be protected. 

“Whenever any substantial number of in- 
dividuals lose this confidence, internal un- 
rest and disunity will weaken the basic 
structure of the society to which they be- 
long. And, in these times, no society in 
which such lack of confidence persists is 
likely very long to remain both independent 
and free. We must, therefore, see to it that 
our society continues to be one in which 
the individual citizen feels secure, This 
has many implications. 

“It means that our political system must 
continue to be one in which the individual 
citizen can accept the result of an election 
with composure, confident that no matter 
which party wins it offers no threat to what 
he regards as his vital interests. It means 
that the individual citizen must be able 
to rely on his Government to protect him 
from harm at the hands of his fellow citi- 
zens by adequate and honest police and 
through a system of courts and juries which 
will apply impartial justice under law. It 
means that the individual citizen must have 
confidence that the necessary and broad pow- 
ers of Government in all its branches will 


‘ be exercised with restraint and in a fair and 
decent way and not in ways which will un- 


necessarily invade his privacy, destroy his 
standing with his fellow men or otherwise 
do him harm. 

“There is, perhaps, no situation in which, 
unavoidably, the individual citizen is more 
at the mercy of those in authority than 
when he becomes the subject of a legisla- 
tive committee investigation. For here the 
great constitutional safeguards developed 
over the centuries afford him relatively lit- 
tle protection. 

“Until recently this was not a matter of 
general concern. Few people knew anything 
about legislative committee investigations 
and fewer still ever imagined that such in- 
vestigations could in any way affect them. 

“This is no longer true. No topic is of 
wider interest and more and more people 
are beginning to wonder whether they might 
not some day be obliged to face an inves- 
tigating committee and how they would be 
dealt with if that should happen. It has, 
therefore, become acutely important that 
congressional committee investigations be 
conducted fairly and with due regard for 
the rights and interests of the individuals 
involved and that the public as a whole 
should have confidence that this will be 
done. 

“To this end Improvements in the rules 
and procedures governing congressional com- 
mittee investigations and safeguarding the 
rights of individuals in connection therewith 
will be of substantial help. As indicated 
earlier, I have long urged such action and it 
is gratifying that progress along this line 
now seems assured. But, here also, pro- 
cedural reform can provide but a partial 
remedy. Even the best procedures which 
can be devised will not sufficiently protect 
the rights of individuals unless the mem- 
bers and chairmen of congressional investi- 
gating committees exercise their broad pow- 
ers with wisdom and restraint. 

“It is, I think, not open to question that 
large mumbers of our people, including prac- 
tically all members of many important 
groups in our national life, have become con- 
vinced that congressional investigations un- 
der Senator McCarry are reckless and un- 
fair; that they are not objective but domi- 
nated by the purpose of proving the truth 
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of preconceived ideas; and, what to many 
people is the most disturbing of all, that they 
are conducted in a manner calculated to 
gain support by appealing to the emotions 
of the people rather than to their reason. 

“As a result, when our country is faced 
with its greatest crisis, and unity and con- 
fidence in each other and in our Government 
and its leaders are essential to our sur- 
vival, Senator McCartHy has become a deep- 
ly divisive force. It seems clear that this is 
not a transitory phenomenon. Every day 
the people become more deeply divided, the 
feelings on both sides more bitter and more 
violent. ‘There is, I believe, no solution pos- 
sible so long as Senator McCartuy remains 
either as chairman or as a member of the 
Committee on Government Operations or of 
any other committee with similar func- 
tions,” 


Statement of United States Senator H. 
Alexander Smith on Vice President 
Nixon’s Recent Address in Milwaukee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. HOLT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to insert into the Recorp a statement 
by United States Senator H. ALEXANDER 
SmirH, Republican, of New Jersey, on 
Vice President Nrxon's recent address in 
Milwaukee: 

STATEMENT By Untren States Senator H. 
ALEXANDER SMITH, REPUBLICAN, oF New 
JERSEY, on Vice PRESIDENT NIXON'S RECENT 
ADDRESS IN MILWAUKEE 


WasnHincton, D. C., July 7.— The recent 
address by Vice President Richanẽů M. Nixon 
in Milwaukee on June 26, on the subject of 
our foreign policy, raises some serious prob- 
lems with regard to the past and present 
handling of America's Far Eastern relations, 

To me, the questions raised by these prob- 
lems are timely and fundamental. They 
have a direct bearing on the present issue of 
the admission of Red China to the United 
Nations. 

Four years ago on August 14, 1950, four 
Republican Senators, then minority mem- 
bers of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, issued a statement analyzing post- 
war events which led to the Korean war, 
Signers included Alexander Wiley, Bourke B. 
Hickenlooper, and Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
now United States representative to the 
U. N., and myself. We came to this in- 
escapable conclusion: 

“Our far eastern policy * * * consist- 
ently temporized with and capitulated to the 
ruthless demands of the Communists, 
dominated by Moscow. Under it the Krem- 
lin was, in effect, given a green light to grab 
whatever it could in China, Korea, and 
Formosa. This was never a bipartisan policy. 
It was solely an administration policy.” 

Today, as we are reaping the bitter harvest 
of those years when “we were persistently led 
to believe that Chinese communism was 
only a great agrarian reform movement,” it 
well behooves the American people to restudy 
the lessons of past foreign policy failures 
under previous Democratic administrations, 

Although some Democrat leaders have pro- 
fessed much distress over recent criticism of 
those previous Far Eastern policies, the very 
urgency of these present times makes this 
reappraisal most important. Knowledge of 
past mistakes will be of inestimable useful- 
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mess as we seek honorable means of halting 
the Communist flood that was unleashed 
in the late 1940's. 

We contended then and still contend that 
an intelligent bipartisan foreign policy has 
never meant that past blunders should be 
ignored or covered up. Even in global 
affairs, experience is a great teacher, though 
n ruthless one. So the harsh lessons we have 
learned between Yalta (where the betrayal 
of free China began) and Korea (where 
33,000 Americans paid the price for that 
error with their lives) must never be for- 
gotten. 

It would be failing our obligation to the 
people of the United States—perhaps sui- 
cidally—to close our eyes to something per- 
ceived so clearly 4 years ago. 

What we learned then, at such a price, 
was that a foreign policy based on weakness 
and relying on bad judgment leads only to 
disaster. In the years from 1945-49 we saw 
600 million of our potential allies vanish 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Four years ago, in our statement, we de- 
elared: “We shall not sleep peacefully at 
night until our Government's policy is based 
on the full realization that world domi- 
nation by communism is still the goal of 
the Kremlin.” ` 

Fortunately, although the peril is still 
vast, we now have an administration which 
understands the true nature of that menace. 
As Vice President Nixon said at Milwaukee 
on June 26: 

“Communism is a world threat and it 18 
Just as important to stop it in Asia, South 


America, and the United States as in Europe.” 


And he added: 

“By their leadership, President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles are making it clear to 
the world that the Communists, and the 
Communists alone, are blocking the road to 

. At Berlin, at Geneva, at Caracas, 
in the United Nations, the responsibility for 
aggression has been placed squarely where it 
belongs—on the men in Moscow and Peking.” 


Saga of a Weekly Newspaper in Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Bandera Bulletin, a weekly 
newspaper published in Bandera, Tex., 
recently observed the 10th anniversary 
of its establishment. 

That occasion was of importance, nat- 
urally, to the editor and publisher of 
the paper, Mr. J. Marvin Hunter, emi- 
nent Texas historian. It was important 
also to the readers of the Bandera Bulle- 
tin. But the importance of the Bul- 
letin's birthday, in a very real sense, 
extends far beyond them. 

The weekly newspaper is a peculiarly 
American phenomenon. In its week-to- 
week chronicle of the comings and go- 
ings, the births and deaths and marri- 
ages, of everyday Americans, it typifies 
in many respects what we mean when 
we speak of our way of life. It is for this 
reason that I ask unanimous consent 
that the birthday editorial of the 
Bandera Bulletin be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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This week the Bandera Bulletin enters 
upon its 10th year of existence. Its first issue 
appeared July 13, 1945, a plain, homely little 
weekly of four pages, printed in the back 
room of the Frontier Times Museum in the 
small plant which we had been using for the 
publication of our monthly magazine, Fron- 
tier Times. The old Bandera New Era, which 
we had sold nearly 10 years before, was still 
belng published, but within a year it folded 
up, and left the Bulletin the only news- 
paper in Bandera County. It continued to 
grow, and we added new machinery and 
equipment, and in 1947, erected the present 
building on upper Main Street, and today 
our printing plant is one of the best equipped 
establishments in this section of the State. 
We have tried to keep abreast of the progress 
and development of Bandera, and are proud 
of what has been accomplished in the past 
10 years. We intend to keep moving forward. 
Before another 10 years passes into history 
we hope to chronicle many new Improve- 
ments in the town and county, such as in- 
corporation of Bandera, more paved streets, 
greater public-school facilities, a major north 
and south highway through the county, more 
farm-to-market roads, a number of factory 
industries, a 50-percent increase in popula- 
tion, and many other things that will con- 
tribute to Bandera's growth and prosperity. 
During our 34 years in the newspaper busi- 
ness in Bandera we have predicted and 
worked for many things which we have lived 
to see materialize. We intend to continue 
to work for better things for Bandera. 


Appeal to America for Trieste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, Mr. Luigi 
Scala, grand venerable of grand lodge 
of Rhode Island, Order Sons of Italy in 
America, has sent me a very interesting 
article entitled “Appeal to America for 
Trieste.” This article is very timely, and 
I think will be of interest to the Members 
of Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APPEAL TO AMERICA FOR TRIESTE 

In this period of apparent calm, it is well 
to consider the question of Trieste. As Ital- 
ians we are, of course, interested parties; 
but, as educators, we are trained to examine 
questions objectively. 

The attitude of American newspapers in 
general, and in fact, the French and—even 
worse—the English newspapers, reflect Italy's 
lack of a press. America harbors a 
smaller measure of ill-feeling against Italy 
than most of the other countries. We do 
not think, for example, that America has any 
hidden purpose regarding Trieste. We do 
not think that she intends to create a new 
and dangerous Austria behind Italy’s back 
in order to keep her attention riveted on 
her Alpine frontier, so that she will not look 
too covetously toward the Mediterranean and 
Africa, 

: FEW FRIENDLY VOICES 

Why, then, have we heard so few friendly 
voices from America? Is it, perhaps, because 
American public opinion has not been sufi- 
ciently informed about Trieste, partly be- 
cause of our unskilled publicity and partly 
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because we have believed it is unworthy of us 
to have to demonstrate something which 
appears to us to be so obviously true? Or is 
it because of your fear that the stand taken 
by the Italians about Trieste might compro- 
mise the defensive arrangements for Western 
Europe? Ia it due to the lack of sensitivity 
on your part regarding questions of nation- 
ality, not found in your history, while we 
have been born and bred in them? Or is it 
the result of your viewing and measuring 
political questions by very broad geographi- 
cal and ideological standards, such as: “Ques- 
tion of the Pacific” or of Asia or of Europe; 
question of a free world; or of the four free- 
doms, or of the rights of the individual? 
Compared to these, the fate of a twopenny 
cițy placed at the end of a tiny sea, con- 
tended for by two riotous neighbors, appears 
to you as a matter of no consequence. Be- 
cause of this, it may happen that the party 
speaking louder and with more braggadocio, 
threatening thunder and lightning, might 
be declared to be in the right and the other 
party in the wrong. 
HISTORY 


The problems of the world are many and 
diverse, each requiring to be méasured by 
a standard of its own, one which must per- 
force take into account the merits of the 
case in the abstract, as well as its back- 
ground, its history and the people's sense 
of justice. When we mention history we 
do not intend to go back to ancient Rome 
which set up colonies on the eastern side 
of the Adriatic, from Aquileia to Spalato, 
molding those populations to her own 
image as regards language, form of govern- 
ment, and monuments, thus creating a per- 
manent bond between thom and the Italian 
peninsula. This was apparent in later cen- 
turies when, on both shores of the Adriatic, 
there flourished the same type of civiliza- 
tion, based on the regime of city-state, and 
the two shores of that sea lived in an un- 
interrupted, peaceful relationship, embrac- 
ing trade, culture, and the people them- 
selves. In the end, the peoples of the op- 
posite shores of the Adriatic, with the excep- 
tion of Trieste, rallied under the Republic of 
Venice, gaining as a result her protection 
against the Slav pirates who infested that 
coast. They remained under Venetian rule 
until 1797, when victorious Napoleon first 
gave Venice and all Venetian lands to Aus- 
tria in exchange for Belgium and Lombardy, 
and later on combined them in what he 
called the Italian Kingdom. 

As for Trieste, she had fallen under Aus- 
tria through Hapsburgic Intrigue since 1381, 
but, in spite of this, Trieste grew as she was 
born, that is, Roman and Italian. In 1815. 
at the Congress of Vienna, Austria, su 
by England triumphed and collected the in- 
heritance of Venice. However, during the 
struggle of the Italian Risorgimento which 
followed and brought about the independ- 
ence and political unity of Italy, Italians 
continued to look to these Venetian lands 
as an integral part of the Itallan nation, to 
be freed from Austrian domination. 

When in 1861 and 1866, after the war witb 
Austria, the new and free Kingdom of Italy 
was constituted, there remained in Austrian 
hands the cities and regions on the other 
side of the Adriatic, giving immediate rise 
to the problem of their redemption, Thus 
they became known as the unredeemed 
Italy. The irredentist movement dedicated 
to an Italy united within its ethnical 
natural boundaries gained ground, and grew 
ever stronger from 1866 onward, especially 
after Austria, with a view to counteract the 
Italianity of unredeemed Italy, began to 
favor the Slavs and encourage their tend- 
ency to emigrate from the mountains and 
from the countryside toward the cities and 
the coast. 

IRREDENTISAT 

The trredentist movement had its center 

in Trieste, which was, in a sense, the capital 
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of “unredeemend Italy.” A dynamic and 
militant city, it proclaimed itself unremit- 
tingly Italian also in sentiment and will. 
It was living the same splritunl life as Italy. 
Its newspapers ignored Vienna and knew 
only Rome. When in 1915 Italy entered 
World War I against Germany and Austria, 
thousands of men from Gorizia, Trieste, 
Istria, Fiume, and Dalmatia crossed the fron- 
tier and joined the Itallan Army; hundreds 
of them died on the battlefield, and those who 
were taken prisoners died on the gallows. 
Some names, as those of Nazario Sauro, of 
Capodistria; Francesco Rismondo, of Spa- 
lato; Scipio Slataper and Guido Stuparich, 
of Trieste; are engraved in the hearts of 
Italians as heroes of the Risorgimento. The 
Italians felt and fought that war on the 
Allied side, a war which lasted 4 years and 
cost Italy 600,000 dead and untold wealth, 
The first and main objective for the Italians 
Was and still is Trieste, both for itself and 
as the representative city of all Istria and 
Dalmatia 


As a matter of fact, the Itallan national- 
ity of Trieste and of Venezia Giulia was 
by the English, French, and Rus- 
sians, who in April 1915 in the Treaty of 
London, provided that Gorizia, Trieste, and 
Istria and part of Dalmatia should return 
to Italy. And, in October 1918, lined up 
on the Piave River, 57 Italian divisions and 
3 small French divisions, 3 British divisions, 
and 1 American regiment crushed the Teu- 
tonic Empire. 

The Italian nationality of those regions 
was recognized by President Wilson himself, 
although he was against the secret treaties 
which had been stipulated before American 
intervention in Europe, and listened sym- 
pathetically to the propaganda of Yugosla- 
vian exiles—but, at Versailles, Wilson him- 
self proposed the partition of Istria in two, 
of which the eastern should have gone to 
the then created Yugaslavia and the west- 
ern, including Trieste, to Italy; but finally 
he agreed to no partition but that the whole 
of Istria should be assigned to Italy. 

ITALIANITY LONG RECOGNIZED 

Now, then, American friends, how can you 
expect a nation wortby of its name to forget 
its ancient and modern history, intensely 
lived for over a century, consecrated by so 
much blood and sealed by international 
agreements? To touch Trieste is, for Italy, 
the same as to touch Milan or Turin or Rome 
or Palermo. 

Ttaly, after the last world war, powerless 
and divided by factions as she was, endured 
all. The loss of her state sovereignty; that 
of her African provinces, that of her natural 
boundaries on the western and eastern Alps, 
But when the destiny of Trieste and of the 
free territory was questioned, all Italy pro- 
tested. She began to protest when the Tri- 
partite Declaration made by the three powers 
in 1948 had become a dead letter; and that 
Tito, who had occupied and who was govern- 
ing the remainder of Istria and the major 
part of the free territory of Trieste or Zone 
B, was intensifying his policy of denational- 
ization in that zone, and throuch terror was 
forcing the evacuation of the districts popu- 
lated by Italians. 

She protested when she saw that the 
Anglo-American decision of October 1953, in- 
tended to transfer immediately their mili- 
tary and civil powers in Zone A to Italy re- 
mained on paper. She protested with an 
even more unanimous and painful voice 
when she saw the civil police of Zone A 
Stain with blood the streets of Trieste, vio- 
late churches and private residences, make 
hundreds of arrests and set up criminal pro- 
ceedings only because the people of Trieste, 
on the occasion of the celebration of the 
1918 victory of Vittorio Veneto, also an al- 
lied victory, decorated the city hall with the 
Ttallan fing. 
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American friends, please allow us to say 
it: in all this affair, tragedy mixes with 
comedy, a comedy which ts a reflection on 
the western powers who appear to be intimi- 
dated, It strikes also at the great principles 
which the great powers asserted and de- 
fended even with war. Where do freedom 
and democracy go when no account is taken 
of the feelings and of the will of those Ital- 
ian populations, even where they form a 
compact mass living within Italian bound- 
aries, and when the western powers seem 
bent to appeasing a Communist government 
who until yesterday was tied up with Stalin? 

BULWARK AGAINST COMMUNISM 

What sort of defense of western civiliza- 
tion is being set up by making the way to the 
west easy for that incoherent Balkan world, 
a mixture of breeds and of religions with 
loose ethnical and geographical frontiers, 
poisoned by internal hatreds and far from 
being deaf to the natural call of pan-Slav- 
ism? As against that world, Italian Trieste 
and Venezia Giulia are frontier cities and re- 
gions standing not between 2 states, but 
between 2 worlds, between 2 civilizations. 
To maintain them Italian is fully in the 
interest of the West. If they fall, a barrier 
will fall) The whole of Europe which from 
the Baltic to the Adriatic is with great effort 
striving to defend herself against the Slav 
tide, that is, at this time, from communism 
and Russian imperialism, and has already 
lost much ground, would disastrously lose 
even more hallowed ground. 

Italy joined the Atlantic pact spontaneous- 
ly and without asking for anything, in order 
to save, along with peace, western civiliza- 
tion, which is also Christian civilization, 
from the threat of communism and atheism. 
She faithfully expects that Americans give 
peace with justice to their Italian friends. 

(Rome, Italy, Alberto De Stefani, professor 
of political economy and finance at the Uni- 
versity of Rome; former Minister of 
Finances; Gioacchino Volpe, professor of 
modern history at the University of Rome; 
Guido Po, admiral; commander of naval di- 
vision in the war 1915-18.) 


The Worth of American Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as inspiring an expression of faith 
in America and confidence in the Ameri- 
can people as I have ever read was pub- 
lished in the July 3 issue of the Texas 
Catholic, a Dallas, Tex., newspaper. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial, entitled “The Worth of American 
Life,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The main body of life in the United States 
is sound. Most Americans have well regu- 
la od and disciplined habits. The work of 
America is a great work, the most productive 
the world has known. There is virtue in the 
constant good-will of most Americans, 

OPPORTUNITY 

All that the average American wants Is the 
opportunity to work, to enjoy his home and 
moderate recreation. 
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RICH PRODUCT 


So rich is the product of the quiet work- 
ers of America, whether they be corporation 
executives in high towers or those who stand 
beside machines, that a great many parasites 
and scalawags are able to splash around in 
the profits earned by the steady and indus- 
trious people. The considerably large mi- 
nority of the unethical make the headlines 
and recelye so much publicity that the im- 
pression is made of an undisciplined people. 

NOT PRIDE 


Most Americans are not proud, they do not 
want their names in the society columns. 
They are happy in modest homes; they are 
moderately acquisitive but not what might 
be called covetous. Despite the lurid pic- 
tures in magazines and the movies, and a 
high divorce rate, most Americans live in 
tranquil domesticity together. They like to 
eat and drink well, but they are not a glut- 
tonous people, as were the ancient Romans 
and some modern Orientals. They are slow 
to anger en masse and in their relations with 
their neighbors. They do not envy the rich, 
and they enjoy work. 

GOOD SENSE 


The majority of the American people has 
good sense, Wise men would leave these 
steady people alone. Unfortunately some 
extroverts with no appreciation of the good 
roots of American life are trying to disturb 
them and by introducing European totali- 
tarian ideas in economics to plow under 
a civilization which has produced such good 
fruits of abundant living. 


Conviction of Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., for 
Income-Tax Evasion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor, an editorial 
entitled “Nunan Convicted,” published in 
the Chicago Daily News of July 1, 1954. 
This editorial justifiably lauds the senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
for the very excellent work he has done 
in the investigatory field, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NUNAN CONVICTED 

Conviction of Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., for 
income-tax evasion climaxes a sorry chap- 
tef in the history of the Internal Revenue 
Service. Congressional and grand jury 
charges ranging from criminal offenscs 
through borderline influence-mongering to 
plain incompetence on the part of some 
higher-ups were an important part of the 
“mess in Washington“ that aroused voters 
in 1952. 

Scores resigned or were fired and a num-_ 
ber were indicted. Former collectors of such 
major districts as St. Louis and Boston were 
convicted of corrupt practices. 

But the case of Nunan, who was Internal 
Revenue Commissioner from 1944 to 1947, 
will most enrage the taxpaying millions. He 
was the top tax collector who cheated on 
his own taxes. 

He was convicted of failing to report, in 
a 5-year period through 1950, additional in- 
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come that would have made his total tax 
bill $291,523 instead of the $200,437 he actual- 
ly paid. The counts of the indictment in- 
cluded one of evading some $33,000 in 1946, 
when he was Commissioner. Further evasion 
was charged in 1947 when he resigned to 
practice law. 

Nunan's defense was that unreported sums 
were accounted for by his wife's inheritance 
and other assets put in cash in the early 
1930’s and not redeposited until the late 
1940's. It was offset, in the juror’s minds, 
by evidence of huge legal fees. Many of 
these were in tax cases which have further 
attracted investigators’ interest. One bit of 
evidence was his failure to list an $1,800 
election bet paid him by check. 

Nunan faces a stiff sentence and fine. 
There have been far larger examples of tax 
cheating, but Nunan’s former position makes 
his deed especially unforgiveable. His later 
use of his special knowledge in private prac- 
tice, while unfortunately all too common, 
did not help his case. 

The taxpayers are under debt to the con- 
gressional investigators, notably Delaware's 
Senator Wriittams, Republican, and a House 
subcommittee, who sparked much of the ex- 
posure, and to new administrators who have 
striven hard to remove the stigma. 

So are the great majority of honest and 
courteous Internal Revenue employees who 
have suffered indirectly while doing their un- 
appreciated jobs well. 


The American Heresy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON, RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fine 
address which follows was delivered June 
14, 1954, at the commencement exercises 
of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, by 
the editor of Harper's magazine, Mr. 
John Fischer. The survival of freedom, 
itself, may well depend on our achieving 
in the United States the maturity Mr. 
Fischer discusses so well: 

THE AMERICAN HERESY 


Perhaps I had better begin with a con- 
fession. I have never made a commence- 
ment address before. Worse yet, I have 
never even heard one. When I was graduat- 
ing from college, Jobs were scarce; and I left 
the campus as soon as my last examination 
was finished, in hope of sneaking a brief 
lead on the ravening horde of job-hunters. 
As a result, I missed the terminal oratory. 
Until now, I had never felt that loss yery 
keenly. 

I understand, however, that a commence- 
ment speech is a highly stylized art form, 
almost as rigid in its conventions as the son- 
net or the television commercial. Indeed, 
Dr. Chalmers has told me that virtually all 
such talks can be summarized in nine words: 
“Gentlemen, we are living in a time of 
crisis." 

No doubt this observation is true; but 
I question whether it is news to any of you— 
and I hope you will forgive me for neglecting 
this traditional theme. Mankind always has 
been living in a state of crisis, ever since he 
first tried to take a dry cave away from a 
saber-toothed tiger; and presumably he al- 
Ways will. Trouble, in fact, is our natural 
habitat. That is what makes life such a 
precarious and exciting business—and since 
this surely is something which each of you 
already has discovered for yourself, I shall 
not remind you of it today. 
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Instead, I would like to talk about a theo- 
logical question which has interested me 
for a long while. As you perhaps have 
noticed, every editor is a frustrated preacher; 
and since many of you are heading for the 
ministry, I hope this matter may have some 
interest for you as well. It might be de- 
scribed as the American heresy. It is a sin 
of which nearly everybody in this country 
is guilty, without knowing it; indeed, I sus- 
pect that you have never heard it mentioned 
in any of your college courses. And unless 
we leam to recognize it, and to repent in 
time, I am convinced that we shall be in- 
viting a fearful punishment. 

This native American heresy is nicely set 
forth in a little sign which used to hang on 
the walls of many military installations dur- 
ing the last war. It read: “The difficult we 
do today; the impossible will take a little 
longer.” 

This motto expresses an attitude toward 
the world which is—so far as I know— 
uniquely American. No other nation shares 
it. We alone assume that all problems can 
be solved; that every story has a happy end- 
ing; that the application of enough energy 
and good will can make everything come out 
all right—and in a hurry. + 


In view of our history, this assumption 18 
natural enough. As a people, we have never 
encountered any obstacle that we could not 
overcome. The Pilgrims had a rough first 
winter, but after that the colony flourished. 
Valley Forge was naturally followed by York- 
town. Daniel Boone always found his way 
through the forest. We crossed the Alle- 
għenies, and the Mississippi, and the Rockies 
with an impetus that nothing could stop. 
The wagon trains got through; the pony ex- 
press delivered the mail; in spite of Bull Run 
and the Copperheads, the Union was some- 
how preserved, We never came across a river 
we couldn't bridge, a depression we couldn't 
pull out of, a war we couldn't win. So far, we 
haye never known the tragedy, frustration, 
and sometimes defeat which are ingrained in 
the memories of all other peoples. 

So it is only natural that when we encoun- 
ter a new problem, we assume automatically 
that it can be solved pretty quick, if only we 
try hard enough. Just pour in enough man- 
power, money, and bulldozers and we can 
lick it, As Adlai Stevenson recently pointed 
out, we even carry this habit of thought into 
the realm of foreign affairs. If one diplomat 
can't come up with the answer, fire him and 
hire another—or better yet, hire 10. And if 
that doesn't do the job, many Americans 
conclude that there can be only one expla- 
nation: treason. 

For all these reasons, it is easy to under- 
stand how we have acquired this cheerful 
and rather engaging approach to life. It 
would be dangerous, however, to condone 
it—or so it seems to me. For it is funda- 
mentally an un-Christian attitude. It ig- 
nores the problem of evil; it is loaded with 
arrogance and pride; and so long as we cling 
to it, we shall never be able to face the tasks 
ahead of us realistically. 

These chores just ahead of us—the assign- 
ments which your generation must handle 
are new ones, quite different from anything 
in our previous history. You are, I am sure, 
fully aware of them. You know very well 
that the United States is being forced to 
carry troublesome and unwanted responsi- 
bilities in many distant reaches of the globe; 
and undoubtedly you are painfully conscious 
of the cost, in terms of taxes and anxiety 
and your own military service. The point 
I am trying to make is that we cannot hope 
to handle these new tasks effectively, unless 
we purge ourselves of our American heresy. 
We need, first of all, to learn a little cold- 
eyed humility. We need to recognize that 
our capabilities are limited; that there are 
some problems which cannot be solved 
quickly; and that we must acquire a new 
virtue which has never been popular in this 
country—the virtue of patience. 
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In fact, it might be useful for us to re- 
member that many of the really hard prob- 
lems of the world never get solved at all. 
They are merely superseded by other prob- 
lems. For example, the conflict between 
Mosiem and Christian, which dominated 
world politics for some 300 years, was never 
resolved; it merely became submerged in the 
newer and more urgent problems of the 
Renalssance, the age of discovery, and finally 
the industrial revolution. The same was 
true of the Hundred Years War, which also 
started as a conflict between two ideologies— 
in this case, Protestant and Catholic. The 
underlying issues were never solved, because 
they are fundamentally irreconcilable; but 
they did cease to preoccupy the minds of men 
when nationalism and class conflict began to 
emerge as more pressing issues. (Before the 
Hundred Years War finally petered out, curi- 
ously enough, a Catholic cardinal was organ- 
izing the Protestant League, and a Protestant 
general was leading the armies of the Holy 
Roman Empire. The struggle had been trans- 
formed from one of religious Ideology to one 
of national ambition—a result which no one 
could have foreseen in the beginning.) 

It is at least conceivable that the ideologi- 
cal conflicts of our own time will defy solu- 
tion in similar fashion, but will be replaced 
by other issues of a kind which at this 
moment we cannot even guess. 

We can make a reasonable guess, however, 
at the shape of the world we are going to 
live in, The outline can be sketched quickly 
with a few simple figures. They add up to 
the basic arithmetic of our future—but for 
some strange reason they are not very widely 
known, even in the universities. Here they 
are: 

The United States has slightly more than 5 
percent of all the people on the globe, It 
uses about 50 percent of all the world’s out- 
put of raw materials. It makes about half 
of the world’s manufactured goods—and, 
roughly, enjoys about half of the earth's 
wealth. 

The other 95 percent of all human beings 
get along on the remaining half. They 
don't get along very well. There is only 
about 1 acre of food-producing land for 
each of the 214 billion people now crowd- 
ing this planet; but it takes more than 2 
acres to feed a person adequately. (Not well, 
just “adequately.”) That means that a lot 
of people are hungry most of the time—but 
not as hungry as they are going to be. 

Every day the world acquires about 55,000 
additional mouths, which immediately start 
squalling to be filled. In other words, the 
net increase gives us the equivalent of a new 
city about the size of Cleveland Heights 
every single day of the year. As a conse- 
quence, the population of the earth has 
doubled in the past century. At the present 
rate it will double again in 92 years. Mean- 
while, the good farming land in most areas 
is wearing away pretty fast; relatively little 
new land can be brought into production, 
and then only at heavy cost. 

Clearly this is not a stable situation. The 
hungry 95 percent outside our borders are 
not likely to be content indefinitely to split 
up the wealth of the planet on 50-50 terms 
with the 5 percent of us who are inside- 
And as their piece of the planet gets mor® 
overcrowded, we can hardly expect them to 
starve quietly—not while the grass look“ 
so much greener on our side of the fence. 

So America can look forward to living 
under pressure. Even if communism ha 
never been invented—if Marx had never been 
born and Russia did not exist—the pressure 
would still be great. (You can watch it, anz 
time you like, along the banks of the ees 
Grande where wetbacks by the hundreds 
thousands push across the border from Mex“ 
ico in spite of the patrols.) 

To put it bluntly, we are already living 
under siege. We shall probably remain un“ 
der siege from now on for as long as anyon’ 
can foresee. If the Communist assa 
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should miraculously vanish—as of course it 
won't—we can look for new pressure to de- 
velop almost immediately. From Asia, most 
likely, since that is where the surplus pop- 
ulation is building up most explosively. I 
happened to be in India during the great 
famine of 1943, when something like a mil- 
lion and a half people starved to death— 
literally in the streets and by the roadsides. 
I saw many thousands of others who man- 
aged to survive, but who had never once 
enjoyed a full belly in all their lives. It 
would not surprise me, therefore, if India 
might someday become an aggressive nation 
just as China is today, pushing out blindly 
for space to accommodate her spiraling 
millions. 

As for us in America, we can expect to live 
from now on in much the way that besieged 
people have always lived. We will keep up a 
strong garrison. We will spend a large part 
of our wealth on arms. We will try to reduce 
the pressure a little by feeding the hungry 
hordes outside the walls. (The Romans 
called this tribute to the Goths and Huns. 
We call it UNRRA or the Marshall plan or 
foreign aid or point 4.) If we are smart 
enough, we can keep some allies. If we will 
Jet them, our diplomats may be able to divert 
the for quite a while and to keep 
potential enemies from ganging up on us. 

But we cannot reasonably expect them to 
produce a permanent settlement within our 
lifetimes. The arithmetic is all against 
them. Even the wisest statesmen can hardly 
hope to negotiate peace with the explosion 
of world population which is now well under 
way. 

Now those of you who have been studying 
biology might well point out that nature 
always finds a way—usually drastic—to re- 
store the balance whenever any species out- 
grows its feeding grounds. The theologians 
among you might even argue that it is an 
example of divine providence that mankind 
should invent atomic weapons at just the 
moment of history when overpopulation 
threatens to become intolerable. I am re- 
luctant, however, to accept these grim argu- 
ments. On the contrary, it seems to me that 
despair is an even more deadly sin than the 
American heresy we were discussing earlier. 
‘The two of them are, it seems to me, closely 
related evils. It is fatally easy for any one 
who believes in quick and easy solutions to 
lapse into black despair whenever the ex- 
pected happy ending does not arrive on 
schedule. 

We have seen this happen repeatedly in 
our recent history. In 1918, for example, we 
fought a war which we hoped would make 
the world safe for democracy; and President 
Wilson propounded a league of nations which 
was supposed to make future wars unneces- 
sary. Probably the great majority of Amer- 
icans believed in those months that the difi- 
cult was being done immediately, and that 
the impossible would be accomplished in 
just a little while. We soon found, however, 
that the granite facts of life did not yield so 
readily to our moral bulldozers; and then, in 
disillusionment, we withdrew into a sulky 
isolationism—with consequences which all of 
you know. 

Again, at the end of World War II, we in- 
dulged in another binge of overconfidence, 
This time it was the United Nations which 
would quickly set everything right; and in 
our exuberant self-assurance, we disbanded 
our armies and prepared to live happily ever 
afterward. Once more we were disap- 
pointed; and now once more the voices of 
disillusionment and despair are rising 
throughout the land. They insist that we 
junk all of our new International machin- 
ery because it has failed to work miracles 
overnight; they demand a search for the 
traitors who must have betrayed our 
dreams; and they denounce Our allies, be- 
cause these ungrateful foreigners sometimes 
show a disconcorting tendency to place thelr 
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own interests ahead of America’s. Thus It 
is that our special heresy of great expecta- 
tions leads naturally to the sin of despair; 
and like every sin, this one carries its own 
kind of punishment—as we cannot help but 
notice every time we open a newspaper. 

Because I am a perennial optimist, I am 
reasonably confident that in good time we 
Americans will outgrow our heresy. We are 
still a young nation; and perhaps this is one 
of those adolescent troubles which will dis- 
appear with maturity. In youth, everything 
appears to be almost within our grasp, ready 
to yield to an impetuous and confident at- 
tack; and by the same token, every setback 
and frustration seems to be a tragedy, 

In the middle years, however, there comes 
a day when we must admit that all of the 
shining goals we set for ourselves will not 
be so easy to reach—and that some of them 
may never be reached at all. At this point 
there is always a temptation to give up—to 
scoff at the ideals which now seem so elusive, 
and to resign oneself to a life of golf, high- 
balls, and comfortable cynicism. 

Fortunately, most people reject this kind 
of surrender, Instead, they manage some- 
how to acquire a view of the world which 
is neither impetuous nor cynical. Perhaps a 
little ruefully, they revise their wall motto 
so that it now reads: “The difficult may take 
a long while; the impossible rests with God.” 
And then they keep on trying, with patience 
and good cheer, in the face of all discourage- 
ments, 

If individuals are able to make this ad- 
justment to maturity, it does not seem un- 
reasonable to hope that a nation may do it 
too. And once we have recovered from our 
American heresy, we may be surprised to 
find how often—in the very long run—the 
difficult does get accomplished; and some- 
times, perhaps, the impossible as well, 


The Vice President Speaks the Truth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave given me, there is included 
herewith a letter that I have addressed 
to the Vice President, Hon. RICHARD M. 
Nixon, in comment on his outstanding 
speech in Milwaukee in properly assess- 
ing the responsibility for the great losses 
we have suffered in the Asiatic sphere, 
The letter in full is as follows: 


Jury 6, 1954, 
The Vick PRESIDENT, i 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dick: My heartlest congratulations 
to you on your great speech of June 26 at 
the Wisconsin State Republican affair in 
Milwaukee. 

In your speech you laid down what is the 
real Republican position. What pleased me 
most perhaps was the forthrightness and 
directness with which you charged the 
Democrats with the responsibility they must 
bear in the great losses we have suffered in 
the Asiatic sphere. 

It is particularly right that the Democrats 
be assessed with their failures and that the 
people know the truth because, if this is not 
done, we may, through political error or be- 
cause we lack political vigor make possible 
a reestablishment of political control that 
can only bring more disservice and also more 
tragic developments for this country of ours, 
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By properly defining and stressing the Demo- 
cratic history, we are doing not only what is 
right but what is absolutely necessary so that 
2 people may not again be led into political 
rror. 
Yours sincerely, 
Sreven B. DEROUNIAN. 


Something About the Other Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
title of “United States Asks Little in Re- 
turn for Generous Gifts,” Reporter and 
Lecturer John Morley has written re- 
marks which serve to sharpen our in- 
quiry into the matter of our overseas ex- 
penditures. His article follows: 

Each time I return from a trip abroad I 
hear it said here that “the United States 
should try to understand the world and other 
people.” My considered retort usually is 
that it’s about time that the rest of the 
world tried to better understand the United 
States for a change. I believe we have done 
most of the understanding for too long a 
time already. 

We have tried to understand the world to 
the tune of over $100 billion—a hundred bil- 
lion dollars, that is, since World War I. This 
sum is unprecedented in world history. From 
World War I to World War II we have can- 
celed out debts to our allies of over $15 bil- 
lion, with more cancellations on the way. 


During World War II we gave our allies gifts, 


under the title of "Lend-Lease," of over $50 
billion and received in return less than #8 
billion, Of this sum, Russia got over $13 
billion and paid back about $2 billion in re- 
ciprocal lend-lease., The balance is lost, so 
far as payment is concerned. 

Since the end of World War IT over $31 
billion has been distributed under the Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance authority, Foreign 
Economic Aid Act, and what is known as the 
Technical Cooperation Act, with Uncle Sam 
doing most of the cooperating. These figures 
do not include other hidden contributions, 
such as the agreement on tin, through which 
more millions will then be paid by United 
States consumers in order to stabilize the 
price on the world market, mostly for the 
benefit of the outside world. Since we buy 
most of the tin, we will pay most of the arti- 
ficial premium agreed upon by the rest of 
the world. . 

In addition, the United States, through its 
Treasury and private contributions, has paid 
out billions more for disaster relief, war re- 
lief, and every form of international calam- 
ity, to friend and foe alike, 


UNITED STATES EXTREMELY GENEROUS 


It is argued by some that most of our 
financial aid has been ostensibly for military 
purposes, Which means, to defend free peo- 
ple against the encroachments and enslave- 
ment of Communist atheism. We can seo 
little difference as to what use these billions 
were put to by our allies. The fact is that 
the United States taxpayers are out this huge 
sum of money and are now paying interest 
on a $275 billion debt of their own with no 
end in sight. 

It would have been better, of course, if this 
huge financial aid could have been spent for 
tractors, housing, food, and health, Others 
say that this financial aid helped to defend 
the United States, too. Of courseitdid. But 
they make it sound as though it were an 
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imposition that this stupendous sum was 
expected to help the United States some- 
where along the way. 

Substantial portions of our economic aid 
were diverted to lick poverty, hunger, dis- 
ease, illiteracy all over the globe, as a weapon 
against communism, which thrives on chaos 
and hopelessness. This aid served United 
States interests by bolstering nations with 
important strategic materiais, frequently the 
target of Communist conspiracy. All this 
jis a form of understanding the rest of the 
world. 

UNDERSTANDING A TWO-WAY STREET 

It is unfortunate that the careless methods 
of our financial ald made us yulnerable to 
the common impression that we bribed our 
way around the world. In some cases our 
generosity has backfired, because we got peo- 
ple used to handouts and when they had to 
be curtailed, resentment set in. This is 
usually the case, whether you're dealing with 
relatives and friends, or with nations. 

Nevertheless, the time comes when we 
Teach the bottom of the barrel and scraping 
beyond that point Is likely to wear out a 
hole and ruin the barrel itself for any future 
use, And besides, it has become apparent in 
this declining United States market that 
some sort of Marshall plan for Americans 
might not be out of order. Certainly a Mar- 
shall plan for new schoolhouses and better 
salaries for teachers and public servants 
might benefit all of us at home, not to men- 
tion some real reductions to backbreaking 
taxes in every category. 

In plain language, the United States has 
done enough for the time being. It has ex- 
pended its wealth and its manpower and its 
blood upon the altar of understanding of 
less fortunate nations. It has helped its 
friends and rehabilitated its foes. It has 
made a most ambitious effort to an honor- 
able understanding with Russia, both in di- 
rect money gifts and indirectly through the 
United Natlons special agencies to which 
Russia contributed little or nothing. It is 
not good sportsmanship for the British press 
and the French press and the Italian press 
to call us “Uncle Shylock.” 

Our position is not without error. We 
have pushed our way around a little bit. 
But it is the height of magnanimity to give 
away so much and ask for so little. In our 
financial sacrifices we might have appeared 
to want a little more credit for the gener- 
osity from those receiving it. If this has 
created resentment abroad, then let it be 
said that for $100 billion the world could 
very well afford to endure this defect in the 
American character, 


Why I Could Never Be a Communist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, I wish to insert 
proudly the following statement made by 
Pete H. Green, a sophomore in the 
Evanston (III.) High School and at pres- 
ent a volunteer member of my staff: 

I could never be a Communist because the 
Soviet system substitutes the authority of 
the State for the dignity of man; because it 
suppresses freedom of expression for con- 
formity; because it supplants incentive with 
complacency; above all, because its concept 
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ot godless athelsm challenges the spiritual 
foundation of our Republic. 


The statement, in answer to a ques- 
tion, “Why I could never be a Commu- 
nist,” won fourth place in the recent 
Damon Runyon national contest. 


Our Unsound, Dishonest, Inequitable 
Social Security Setup 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr, MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following state- 
ment made by Albert C. Adams, chair- 
man, committee on social security of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, to Senate Finance Committee, 
concerning H. R. 9366, 83d Congress, 2d 
session: 

I am Albert C. Adams, of Philadelphia, 
chairman of the committee on social secu- 
rity of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, representing a membership of 
nearly 60,000 life insurance agents in this 
country. On behalf of our entire member- 
ship, I wish to acknowledge our appreciation 
for this opportunity to present to your com- 
mittee our views regarding the administra- 
tion’s social security bill, H. R. 9366. 

In your deliberations on this important 
bill, we ask that you give careful considera- 
tion to the position of the life underwriters 
in America. We feel that we are entitled to 
this consideration because of our record, 

We call at hundreds of thousands of homes, 
Offices, shops, and business establishments 
each week to sell life insurance, collect pre- 
miums, service existing policies, and arrange 
for loans to policyholders and for the pay- 
ment of death claims. Collectively, the life 
underwriters of the country serve 90 million 
policyholders and their dependents. We 
perform a service vital to the people and 
essential to the growth and progress of our 
country. mi 

The millions of premium dollars that we 
collect and turn over to our companies be- 
come part of vast funds which, after pay- 
ment of contractual benefits to policyholders 
and their dependents and those expenses 
necessary for operation, flow back into the 
Nation’s economic blood stream in the form 
of mortgages, both farm and city; railroad, 
utility, and industrial securities; and, equally 
important, obligations of the Federal, State, 
and local governments. You gentlemen are 
well aware, I am sure, of the fundamental 
part that these funds play in the life of the 
community and of the need for thelr con- 
tinued flow to finance the growth of the 
Nation's industry, provide jobs, create tax- 
able Income and property, and assure the 
continued expansion of our economy, 

The sale of life insurance and the collec- 
tion of the premiums paid by our policy- 
holders thus comprise a basic operation for 
the creation of vital industrial and job op- 
portunities in this country, while at the same 
time guaranteeing to individual purchasers 
that they and their families will have secu- 
rity against the hazards of premature death 
of the breadwinner and the economic ravages 
of old age. This flow of money also creates 
a cushion for our policyholders against tem- 
porary financial embarrassment because they 
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are able to borrow—with no questions 
asked—their share of the fund which they 
have created, to be restored by them at their 
convenience. Many homes and businesses 
have been saved by timely policy loans when 
no other form of credit was open to the 
borrowers, as is usually the case in life's 
financial crises. 

I am confident that all of you gentlemen 
have observed the benefits of life insurance. 
I am sure that you all know of cases where 
it has financed an education, saved a home, 
or been used as a basis for business credit, 
as it has for countless people. We hope 
that this direct statement will increase your 
appreciation of our business and the agent's 
place in it, and will result in your sympa- 
thetic consideration of the great concern 
over the threat to our future, and to the 
future of our business and our country, 
which we see In the bill now under study. 

People will not be inclined to buy security 
from us if the Government appears to give it 
away in larger amounts, at today's low tax. 
This unnecessary competition constitutes a 
clear invasion of the market for private life 
insurance. In this connection, we particu- 
larly call attention to the fact that the 
biggest increases pro by H, R. 9366 
would go to people in the highest earnings 
classification. These people have the finan- 
cial ability and have demonstrated willing- 
ness, by their purchases of life insurance, to 
take over for themselves where social security 
should leave off—at the minimum needs 
level. There is absolutely no need for the 
Federal Government to invade this market. 

Furthermore, the liberalization of these 
top benefits will make it increasingly difi- 
cult for the new agent to gain a foothold in 
our business. The problems in this phase of 
the business are already at an all-time high. 
It has not been possible to expand the sales 
force enough in recent years to prevent a 
decline in the percentage of the consumer's 
dollars going into life insurance, For ex- 
ample, we note that the proportion of total 
money income put into life insurance de- 
creased from 3.8 percent in 1949 to 3.5 per- 
cent in 1952. This decline parallels the 1950 
and 1952 liberalizations of social-security 
benefits, 

The continuation of this trend for another 
generation will mean that only those pres- 
ently established agents writing larger 
amounts of life insurance will remain in our 
business. Production will fall off and the 
attrition of old business by death, maturity» 
and surrender will lead to the gradual 
liquidation of the life-insurance companies. 

We can see no other result if social-security 
benefits are raised as each Congress competes 
with its predecessor, whereby in 
liberality becomes the test of Its interest in 
the public welfare. What it will do to the 
people and to the country we can only 
surmise, but we know that eventually the 
program is going to be very costly because it 
is impossible to provide the substantial bene- 
fits promised for mere token taxpayments- 
Moreover, with ever-increasing thrift re- 
quired by law, by means of a tax on payroll 
instead of through individual initiative, We 
believe that the effect on the life-insurance 
business which we have just outlined 
follow as a matter of course, 

We have seen benefits raised substantially 
in 1950 and again in 1952, and we are now 
faced with this bill calling for even more 
substantial benefit increnses. Can life in- 
surance continue to lve if this accelerating 
trend continues? We question, very seri- 
ously, that it can, 

With present benefit commitments of the 
OASI program already greater than the total 
of all life insurance in force, a substantial 
portion of our market has already been ab- 
sorbed. The proposed increases would cut 
off another large segment, and we canno 
help but wonder where it will all end. TO 
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whom can we sell security if the Govern- 
ment makes everyone secure? Will life in- 
surance be able to retain ite field personnel 
and to fill the gaps caused by normal turn- 
over, retirements, and deaths? These are 
serious questions. We see no satisfactory 
answer to them unless a halt is called to 
this practice of increasing social-security 
benefits every election year. 

We should like to add that if the idea 
were to become accepted that OASI is as 
good as life insurance and that it can be 
provided at a lower cost, we believe that. 
the citizens of this country would be vic- 
tims of a superstition that has no basis in 
fact. The increased benefits that you are 
now considering may, according to Govern- 
ment experts, eventually cost as much as 
11.46 percent of payroll, or $27.6 billion a 
year, provided there are no further increases. 
(This estimate, by the way, is based upon 
the assumption of a continuing high em- 
ployment level. A decline in employment 
would, of course, increase the indicated cost 
even further.) Obviously, if this comes to 
pass, the payment of these benefits will have 
to be based on the uncertain premise that 
Congress will be willing to vote the neces- 
sary, but always unpopular, tax increases 
and that the public will be able and willing 
to pay them on top of Federal, State, and 
local income, property, wage, and sales taxes. 
Thus, there exists an atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty that advises extreme caution in the 
assumption of commitments difficult of ful- 
fillment, which stands in sharp contrast to 
the demonstrated performance of life insur- 
ance for more than a century. We do not 
believe that it would justify the irreparable 
Gamage which the bill would cause to the 
life-insurance industry. Would it not be 
wiser to coordinate social security with life 
insurance than to have social security de- 
stroy our business? 

If benefits are to be Increased at this time, 
we recommend that the increases be made 
only at the lower end of the wage scale, 
where the need is obvious and where the 
ability to make personal provision for secu- 
rity is limited. The merit of this recom- 
mendation is self-evident, and we strongly 
urge its adoption. 

In coming before you today, gentlemen, 
we ask no special favor. no subsidy, no tax- 
payers’ money. We ask nothing from the 
American people but the right to serve their 
best interests for the long run. For our- 
selves we ask only the right to live. 

May we urge you to hold the line and to 
attempt only those measures which are eco- 
nomically feasible for our Government and 
good for the free-enterprise system which 
has given America its vitality, integrity, and 
Stability. To a man, our organization will 
fight to protect our American way of life. 
By the same token we will oppose any pro- 
gram which is inflationary in character or 
financially unsound in its implications. 

Jury 1, 1954. 


The Girl Scouts, the United Nations, and 
Our Own Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 
Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Robert Le Fevre, news editor of station 


WFTL-TV, Fort Lauderdale, Fla., is the 
author of an article entitled “Even the 
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Girl Scouts,” which contains some very 
interesting observations. 

One of the most startling observations 
made by Mr. Le Fevre is to the effect 
that the Girl Scouts describe a merit 
badge which requires a knowledge of the 
United Nations, but nowhere among the 
merit badges did he find one that re- 
quired the Girl Scouts to memorize part 
of the Declaration of Independence or a 
statement from the Constitution. 

Mr. Le Fevre’s article is as follows: 

Even THE Girt Scouts 
(By Robert Le Fevre) 


I received an invitation from the Broward 
County (Fla.) Girl Scouts, signed by the 
president, inviting me to speak at a Girl 
Scout Council meeting. “If you can speak 
for us,” the letter said, “the selection of the 
topic would be left to your discretion * . 
I think something about Americanism or 
citizenship on a nonpolitical level would be 
Interesting.“ 

I accepted the invitation and prepared a 
speech on American citizenship. Then came 
rumors that somebody in the Girl Scout 
Council questioned the advisability of my 
speaking at the meeting. I had been known 
to make critical remarks about the United 
Nations on radio and television, and it was 
feared that I might do so on this occasion. 
The fact is, my speech made no mention of 
U.N. However, I refused to have my speech 
censored and the invitation was withdrawn. 
This incident stirred up in me a curi- 
osity about the Girl Scouts. I got hold of 
the Girl Scout Handbook, copyrighted in 
1940 by Girl Scouts, Inc. Nothing in this 
book gave me a clue to the reason for the 
cancellation of my speech. The Constitu- 
tion is given due place in the handbook, and 
a full page is devoted to the American Bill 
of Rights. Then I looked into the edition 
of the handbook put out in September 1953, 
and that told me: The Bili of Rights is 
missing from this second edition and there 
is no itemized listing of the Constitution. 

Digging further, I found four pages in it 
devoted to an explanation of one world 
and the United Nations. On page 228 it 
says: We the people of the United Na- 
tions . This implies that every cit- 
izen of the United States of America is in- 
cluded in the United Nations.” 

This, of course, startled me. There are 
no citizens of the United Nations, as far as 
I know. Gary Davis, who renounced his 
American citizenship, found that out to his 
sorrow; he is now a man without a country. 
The statement that every citizen of the 
United States is also a citizen of some other 
body is a bit exaggerated, to say the least. 

I also learned, on page 228, that “this also 
implies that every person will co his or her 
best to help the United Nations succeed.” 
But many patriotic Americans feel no urge 
to make the United Nations succeed; some 
even hope and pray that the United States 
will someday get out of that body. 

And again on page 228, “It is the only 
world organization set up to iron out the 
different viewpoints of nations, and that has 
authority to do so.” There is considerabie 
question, and it is a matter of supreme polit- 
ical controversy, whether or not the difer- 
ences which exist between the various na- 
tions can be ironed out. Further, the U.N. 
has no autohrity to do any such thing: if it 
did, it would have already superseded the 
Constitution of the United States, a point 
which ardent one-worlders and backers of 
the U. N. insist is not so. 

On page 229 the handbook says: “The 
United Nations has drawn up the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. This docu- 
ment contains a statement on the rights the 
people of the world should have. It is much 
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like out own Declaration of Independence 
and Bill of Rights. It starts with the words: 
“All human beings are born free and equal. 
It is one of the finest pieces of work ac- 
complished by the United Nations.” 

This unqualified recommendation of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights is 
subject to serious misgivings. The band- 
book states unequivocally that this docu- 
ment contains a statement on the rights the 
people of the world should haye. Let's see. 

Article 14 of the declaration says that a 
person who is persecuted in one country has 
the right to move to another country, fron- 
tiers notwithstanding. But there is an 
exception: An individual prosecuted for a 
nonpolitical crime does not have this free- 
dom of movement; it is a privilege reserved 
for individuals guilty of political crimes. 
Thus any Communist would have the right 
to move to another country regardless of his 
activities or extent of his guilt. An indi- 
vidual guilty of high treason, sabotage, es- 
pionage, any type of betrayal, is specifically 
excluded from punishment and could claim 
asylum in every country subscribing to the 
declaration. 

Article 17 says that every person has the 
right to own and hold property. Several of 
the separate States in the United States have 
laws which prohibit certain foreign na- 
tionals, including enemy aliens, from own- 
ing property. If this article 17 were vali- 
dated by treaty, the property laws of these 
States would be abrogated. Are we willing 
to destroy the sovereignty of the States? 

Article 23 in the declaration states that 
every person has the right to work for a 
just wage in healthy surroundings. But it 
does not say who is to decide what is just— 
the employer or the employee; or is the gov- 
ernment to decide in every case what is just? 
And what are “healthy” surroundings? 

Article 24 says that every person has the 
right to reasonable working hours with time 
to rest and paid holidays. What about the 
poor employer who cannot afford reason- 
able working hours with time for rest or paid 
holidays? Is he going to be permitted to 
close up business when he is exhausted? 
And who is to decide what is reasonable, 
the working individual or some international 
committee? The article does not say 
whether the leisure time is to be paid for 
by the consumer or the taxpayer. 

Article 26 says that every person is en- 
titled to an education, but it does not say 
who is to provide the education or where 
the money is to come from. Presumably 
education would be furnished by the state, 
but there is a grave question as to whether 
a state can be trusted with the matter of 
education. Isn’t the example of Russia and 
other totalitarian countries, notably Ger- 
many under Hitler, proof that when educa- 
tion becomes the tool of the state it becomes 
propaganda? 

Article 26 goes so far as to say that every 
person has the right to enjoy the better 
things of life. What are the better things of 
life? And what is enjoyment of them? 
Nowhere are these matters of taste or dis- 
cernment discussed or even mentioned. 

Article 28 says that every person has the 
right to live in a land where all these rights 
are considered. This being the case, most of 
us should move to Russia, for the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights as it has been 
adopted by the U. N.. follows very closely the 
pattern of the Russian Constitution, which 
calls on the government to furnish most of 
these things to the people. 

But getting back to the handbook of the 
Girl Scouts, this publication has the temer- 
ity to say that the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights is much like our own Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Bill of Rights, 
Nowhere in history could two more divergent 
viewpoints be expressed than those of the 
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Declaration of Human Rigħts on the one 
hand and the Bll of Rights and the Declara- 
tion of Independence on the other. 

The Declaration of Independence pro- 
claims our separation from Britain and indi- 
cates that we are a free and independent peo- 
ple. The Bill of Rights is a listing of certain 
prerogatives inherent in the Individual, as a 
creature of God, and specifically prohibits the 
government from interfering with them. 

The Declaration of Human Rights, on the 
contrary, declares that no nation is indepen- 
dent of another, that in fact, all nations are 
interdependent, and that it is the responsi- 
bility of the States to provide for the people 
every conceivable human need and desire. 
These appear to be the “rights” the United 
Nations Declaration would guarantee to us. 
Hence, the endorsement in the official hand- 
book of the Girl Scouts, edition of 1953, indl- 
cates that the organization is not in line 
with the American tradition. 

The handbook says on 204: “The 
League of Women Voters of the United States 
is a nonpolitical organization.” This is un- 
true. The League of Women Voters of the 
United States is an organization aimed at 
political action. It is designed to influence 
women voters in the interests of supporting 
candidates and measures which the directors 
of the league decide should be supported. 
The history of this organization is that al- 
most without deviation it has sup 
causes and persons on the left of the political 
center. Yet the Girl Scout Handbook 
recommends this organization and advises 
the young girls to go to it for political guid- 
ance, 

A counterpart of the League of Women 
Voters is another organization of women 
called Pro America. It is also political in 
purpose, and is notably right of center. If 
the Girl Scout Handbook were fair and Im- 
partial, it would recommend both of these 
organizations and reveal the political stand 
of each. Nowhere in the handbook is any 
mention made of Pro America. 

From pages 220 to 223 inclusive, the hand- 
book emphasizes prejudice by setting up a 
chart of questions for the girls to answer. 
One question suggests that when discrimina- 
tion is practiced by members of one race 
toward members of another race, prejudice 
against races is multiplied. The chart en- 
courages members of certain races and coun- 
tries—specifically the Chinese, the Negroes, 
and the Italians—in thinking that they are 
looked down upon by Americans, that Ameri- 
cans have been unfair toward them. The 
questions suggest that the Girl Scout who 
does not associate freely with all members of 
al: other races, regardless of their individual 
merit. is morally deficient. 

Page 347 of the handbook Is an endorse- 
ment of socialized medicine, and it advo- 
cates the World Health Organization of the 
United Nations, to say nothing of the United 
States Public Health Service. But, socialized 
medicine is another highly controversial 
issue; the Girl Scout Handbook takes the 
collectivist side of it. 

The merit badges issued to deserving Girl 
Ecouts and called “My Community,” “My 
Country,” and “International Friendship” 
represent questionable viewpoints. For in- 
stance, the “My Community” badge empha- 
sizes the idea that we are dependent upon a 
number of governmental agencies for our 
comfort and protection. While it ts true that 
a number of both Federal and local agencies 
have entered into the business of protecting 
us and comforting us, these matters remain 
controversial. It might be a more American 
approach to teach the Girl Scout self-reli- 
ance, rather than dependence on govern- 
ment. Certainly, self-reliance is a greater 
virtue than dependency on the community, 

The “My Country“ badge is propaganda for 
government projects, such as public housing, 
reforestation, and agricultural experiments, 
all of which have socialist implications. And 
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in the 1953 edition of the handbook, free 
enterprise is held up to ridicule. By an odd 
and illogical agglomeration of words, the 
Girl Scout learns that free enterprise is siml- 
lar to “stereotype,” “prejudice,” “autocratic,” 
that free enterprise is indeed an “attitude” 
rather than a system of economics, and that 
the attitude is an unhappy one that could 
unfavorably affect the Girl Scout's troop or 
the Girl Scout's country. 

The “World Neighbor” merit badge de- 
scribed on page 428 in the 1953 edition calls 
for the scout to memorize a part of the 
United Nations Charter, and the “One World” 
merit badge described on page 431 calls on 
the scout for a choral speaking piece taken 
from the U. N. Charter. To win either of 
those badges the Girl Scout must sing paeans 
of praise for the U. N. Nowhere among all of 
the merit badges did I find one that required 
the Girl Scout to memorize part of the 
Declaration of Independence or a statement 
from the Constitution or the Bill of Rights. 

After reading this handbook (and other 
Girl Scout publications) I knew why the in- 
vitation to speak at the Girl Scout Council 
was withdrawn, And I Knew that I should 
hereafter advise all American mothers to dis- 
courage thelr girls from joining that organi- 
zation, until it stops the U. N. and world gov- 
ernment propaganda and becomes what 
many think it is, a real American organiza- 
tion. 


The Uncomfortable Secretary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled "The Uncomfortable Secretary,” 
which was published in the Wall Street 
Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE UNCOMFORTABLE SECRETARY 


When Secretary Humphrey closed his books 
for the fiscal year ending June 30 he found 
that his Treasury owed some $270.8 billion. 
Since the debt ceiling fixed by law is $275 
billion, this means that the Treasury’s new 
borrowing power now amounts to $4.2 billion. 

Mr. Humphrey thinks this is not enough. 
He wants Congress to give him right away 
the authority to borrow an additional $15 
Dillion, lifting the Federal Government's 
debt ceiling to 6290 billion. 

The prudent Mr, Humphrey has not sud- 
denly turned profligate. There has been no 
unexpected expansion in the administra- 
tion's spending plans. The additional deficit 
for the next 12 months is still expected not 
to exceed $2.9 billion, and with the continued 
success of the administration's economy ef- 
forts may be even less. 

Well, if the Secretary already has author- 
ity to borrow $4.2 billion and his antici- 
pated deficit for the year is only $2.9 billion, 
you may wonder why he feels it necessary 
to ask for $15 billion of additional borrow- 
ing power. 

The Treasury's official answer is that most 
of its revenue for this fiscal year will come 
in the second half (that is, in the first half 
of the calendar year 1955) while the need for 
cash to pay the bills will go right along 
uninterrupted. Thus, the argument runs, 
the Treasury will need more than $4.2 bil- 
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lion in extra cash to tide it over until the 
spring tax flood. 

This is the same argument the Treasury 
made last year. And when the protesta- 
tions of Senator Brun stopped Congress 
from raising the debt ceiling then, there was 
even talk of a “busted” Treasury and the 
need for a special session of Congress before 
Christmas. But nothing of a dire nature 
happend at all. 

The arithmetic of the argument is not 
much more persuasive this year. The Treas- 
ury ended the year with a higher debt but it 
also ended it with more cash in the till. The 
cash on hand in the general fund June 30 
amounted to $6.8 billion. This sum coupled 
with the $4.2 billion of new money which 
the Treasury can still borrow makes a total 
cash fund available of $11 billion, 

Now, as Senator Byrp was again quick to 
point out, an $11 billion cushion ought to 
be enough for any of the probable shocks 
the Treasury will have to meet in the fiscal 
year although it will not provide much 
margin of comfort. 

And comfort is the real—and perfectly 
understandable—reason for the Treasury 
quest for more borrowing power. No matter 
how carefully you figure the arithmetic 
there is, of course, always the possibility of 
an emergency and anyone with the job of 
paying the bills likes the comfort of a more- 
than-tidy cash balance. There is no ques- 
tion that between now and next January the 
administration is going to have to keep 
close tab on its expenses if the Treasury is 
to get by on its present allowance. 

But there is nothing wrong with that, and 
it is certainly not an argument for raising 
the debt ceiling at this time. And while we 
sympathize with Secretary Humphrey's dis- 
comfort, we don’t think he expects to be 
comfortable anyway as long as the debt is 
going up, not down. 


Run for the Exits, Men 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the New York Post of Tues- 
day, July 6, 1954, on the closing of public 
hearings by the Special Committee To 
Investigate Tax-Exempt Foundations. 

This editorial is but one of many pub- 
lished in leading newspapers through- 
out the United States in support of the 
vigorous position taken in this investi- 
gation by our friend and colleague, Hon. 
Wayne L. Hays, of Ohio, as ranking 
minority member of the spccial com- 
mittee. 

The editorial follows: 

RUN ror THE Exits, Men 


Since May 10, former GOP National Chatr- 
man CARROLL Reece has been using congres- 
sional money to run another GOP sideshow- 
Ineptly disguised as a public investigation 
of the tax-exempt foundations, Representa- 
tive Rxxcnx and some colleagues haye been 
trying desperately to promote the notion that 
the Rockefeller and Ford Foundations, and 
others, have been undermining the Republie- 

This spectacle might have been laughed 
off Capitol Hill wecks ago if the TV cameras 
had been turned on it. But the foolishness 
went on and on, stecred by a staff that made 
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Roy Cobn and Private Schine look like re- 
eponsible men. 

In its desperate search for a headline or 
two, the committee even got trapped into 
detecting subversion in the works of Dr. 
Kinsey as well as two Papal encyclicals dated 
1891 and 1931. 

An able and conscientious Democrat, Rep- 
resentative WayNE Hays, of Ohio, let the Re- 
publicans climb out on limb after limb and 
zawed them off with deadly regularity al- 
most dally. 

When Hays proposed, for Instance, that 
the committee explore the works of H. L, 
Hunt's Pacts Forum, the Republicans ex- 
ploded and shed their last trappings of im- 
partiality. 

Now Reece and his colleagues have finally 
faced the facts of their disaster. Recogniz- 
ing that the only political pickings to be had 
by continuing this folly would accrue to the 
Democrats, they voted to call the whole thing 
off. 

In announcing his show was folding, Reece 
refrained from the charge that he had been 
lured into a trap by Clark Clifford. Instead 
he blamed the whole thing on Representa- 
tive Hays. He charged the Ohio Democrat 
with interrupting testimony and vigorously 
cross-examining witnesses. As is well known, 
there is only one investigator on Capitol 
Hill who is permitted to carry on this way, 
and he has been out of town for weeks. 

So we'll have to face it, The Ford Foun- 
dation and the Rockefellers will remain 
poised at the Nation's jugular all summer 
long. 


Excerpt From American Legion Magazine 
July 1954 Editor’s Corner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article: 

We hope that the people who occasionally 
write to complain that we are antiliberal had 
the opportunity to hear or read J. Edgar 
Hoover's speech before the 63d Congress of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Discussing the danger threatening us from 
within, the head of the FEI said: 

“Otherwise respectable, secmingly intelll- 
gent persons, perhaps unknowingiy aid the 
Communist cause more effectively than the 
Communists themselves.” 

And that’s about it. The trouble does 
not come from true liberals, who want no 
part of a collectivist state and violently op- 
pose any and all coliectivists. J. Edgar 
Hoover used the correct term in calling the 
troublemakers pseudoliberals, who conceal 
themselves in a cloak of respectability. Mr. 
Hoover made another comment worth re- 
membering: 

“Whenever one has dared to expose the 
Communist threat, he has inyited upon him- 
self the adroit and skilled talents of experts 
of character assassination.” 

This sums up neatly all you need to know 
to understand a lot of what you read and 
probably even more of what you hear. 

Joining many other notables who rushed 
to the defense of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
the atom-bomb man, Earl Browder dashed 
off a lengthy letter which was published in 
a New York newspaper on April 29. In it 
the former boss of the Rtds in this country 
described the commie business in the 1930's 
and up to 1945 when William Z. Foster suc- 
ceeded him. 
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Describing how “the best people“ were 
chummy with the Reds, Browder said: 

“In fact a rather free association with 
Communists in daily life was taken for 
granted by the dominant trend of public 
opinion, There was, of course, an active 
minority [this definitely makes the Ameri- 
can Legion a minority group—Editor] which 
strenuously fought against this dominant 
trend but its fate is illustrated in the person 
of its most illustrious spokesman, MARTIN 
Dies, who was literally laughed out of Con- 
gress and into oblivion when he tried to 
expose the subversive associations of screen 
actress Shirley Temple. 

“In those days Communists exerted a 
powerful and perversive influence.“ 
At election time their support was sought 
by candidates and factions in both major 
parties. * * * Communists were asked to 
speak at universities not despite but be- 
cause they were Communists. * * * Gov- 
ernment officials, church leaders, scientists, 
doctors, lawyers and judges collaborated 
freely with the Communists. * In poli- 
tics, of course the main weight of Commun- 
ist influence was thrown behind Roosevelt.” 

Since Browder is telling all, it’s too bad 
he didn't tell the truth about that Shirley 
Temple episode which, he says, caused Dies 
to be hooted out of Congress. The fact is 
that Dirs did not call Shirley Temple any- 
thing. On August 22, 1938, Dr. J. B. Mat- 
thews testified before the Dies committee, 
showing how the commies used prominent 
Americans and often got them to sign state- 
ments when they had no idea what they 
were signing. As an example, he told how 
the French Communist newspaper Ce Soir 
in its then recent first anniversary number 
bad featured greetings from several movie 
stars, including Shirley Tenrple. But Mat- 
thews had prefaced his remarks with this 
sentence: 

“T am not trying to make these persons’ 
names stand out in any odious manner 
whatsoever.” 

When it comes to the commies you muy 
be sure that anything you say is going to 
be used against you. d it doesn’t par- 
ticularly matter how ully you say it. 


Puerto Rico and the United States: Their 
Future Together—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker 
under unanimous consent to extend and 
revise my remarks in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include the 
second and final part of an article by 
Luis Mufioz-Marin, the Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, which 
appeared in the July 1954 issue of For- 
eign Affairs, an Amcrican quarterly re- 
view. 

This second installment of Gov. 
Mufioz-Marin's article continues with 
the description of the structure of the 
Commonwealth, and of the significance 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico: 
PUERTO Rico AND THE UNITED STATES: THEIR 

FUTURE TOGETHER—PART II 

In internal structure the Commonwealth 
is, in some ways, like a State of the Union 
and in some ways quite different. It ‘orig- 
inates in a compact. It makes and can 
change its constitution within the terms of 
the compact, which includes applicable prin- 
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ciples of the Constitution of the United 
States. It is republican in form, as defined 
by custom in the United States and by the- 
ory at least in most of the countries of the 
hemisphere. It provides for separate legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial branches, all 
arising from the sovereignty of the people; 
legislative faculty to override executive veto 
by a two-thirds vote, judicial review, pe- 
riodic elections, a modern bill of rights. The 
constitution can be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the legislature and subsequent 
majority approval by the electorate. Mem- 
bers of the supreme court are designated by 
the governor and senate for life, subject only 
to impeachment by the legislature, and the 
membership of the court cannot be increased 
or decreased except by concurrence of the 
three branches, the court itself proposing 
the change and the legislature approving 
it by a law which requires the signature 
of the executive. There is a federal court, 
with substantially the same jurisdiction as 
the Federal courts in the States, and appeals 
from the Commonwealth courts can be 
taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
States essentially as in the States. 

In several other ways commonwealth— 
Estado Libre Asociado, Associated Free State 
in the Official translation approved by the 
Constitutional Convention—varies markedly 
from the status of the federated States. No 
taxes are collected for the benefit of the 
Treasury of the United States. There is no 
voting representation in the Federal Con- 
gress but rather a Commilssioner accredited 
before the Department of State who has a 
seat in the House of Representatives with 
all the privileges of a member excepting 
the vote. Much Federal legislation, with the 
indicated exception of tax legislation, takes 
effect in Puerto Rico as in the States, but 
the Congress is not under obligation to ex- 
tend the application of any law to Puerto 
Rico, including, of course, grants-in-aid 
that are financially beneficial to the island. 
(Congress as a rule generously does make 
such laws applicable in most cases.) A last 
and profound differences is that while fed- 
erated statehood is irrevocable, commone- 
wealth status can be changed—we know 
that, morally, it will never be changed for 
the worse—although not unilaterally be- 
cause of the nature of compact and the 
principle of consent. 

May it be assumed that this relationship, 
created to free Puerto Rico from the state- 
hood-independence straitjacket, is a per- 
manent one? Unless by permanent we 
mean frozen, I say it is and should be per- 
manent. If it freezes, if it doesn't grow ac- 
cording to its own nature, it may not be 
permanent. 

Let us consider how it may grow. The 
principle of consent is one of its basic ele- 
ments. It is present today in two forms: 
generic consent such as that given to Fed- 
eral Jaws not dealing with taxation, includ- 
ing, sight unseen, future laws; and specific 
consent such as that given by the pecple of 
Puerto Rico through their elected legislature 
to each law of the Commonwealth. The 
generic consent was given when the people 
went to the polis several years ago and 
voted to approve Act 600 of the United 
States Congress, the language of which fully 
recognizes the principle of consent and is 
imbued with the intention and nature of a 
compact. 

The vast majority of the people are gencr- 
ally satisfied with this distribution of their 
consent as of now. They are the generation 
of voters that went to the polls and gave 
that consent. As time goes on it will prob- 
ably be found that the area of general con- 
sent will seem altogether too broad to those 
that did not participate in the voting, and 
even to some that did: that will depend on 
the manner in which the outline of applic- 
able future or even past Federal legislation 
may jibe or clash with the Puerto Rican 
pattern, Also, I believe, time will tend to 
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show that the extension of much of that 
legislation to Puerto Rico is unnecessary to 
the basic idea of association as distinguished 
from federated statehood. Under those cir- 
cumstances it would appear that the reason 
for such ample delegation will be less under- 
stood as the voting generation which gave 
approval to it at the polls diminishes and 
recedes into the past. 

At the proper time an evaluation could 
be made of what Federal functions, instru- 
mented by what kind of Federal legislation, 
are essential to the fact of a permanent 
association based on common citizenship, 
and what functions are not essential. The 
criterion should be that of the greatest possi- 
ble self-government. The basic points of 
association could be spelled out in an act of 
Congress agreed to by the Puerto Rican elec- 
torate, as now; all other Federal functions 
and legislation could be extended to Puerto 
Rico at the Commonwealth’s own request, 
or with its own specific consent in each in- 
stance. Obviously Congress would not be 
understood to have obligated Itself to ex- 
tend requested legislation. 

It is not too simple a problem to work out 
in detail, but it is far from being an im- 
possible one. Instances of the kind of Fed- 
eral functions which probably could not be 
left to specific consent but would have to be 
agreed to permanently, as of the essence of 
association, would be minimum wages, quota 
arrangements, common defense, political 
treaties, An instance of Federal legislation 
running to no purpose in Puerto Rico that 
could be of interest to the United States 
would be the Labor Relations Act, 

The general principles of this associated 
statehood recognize that this is a time for 
getting together and not for pulling apart; 
that where important cultural differences ex- 
ist, such as language and historical back- 
ground, the smaller unit should not partici- 
pate in the government of the larger one, nor 
the latter wish its laws to rule in the former 
unless agreeable locally in each case, or con- 
tained in the basic instrument of association 
&s essential to its nature. Thus there would 
be not only “no taxation without representa- 
tion” (as now) but also no legisiation with- 
out representation—and without disturbing 
the composition of Congress. Taxation, 
after all, is not the only thing in the world 
that may require representation for 
legitimacy. 

This is the potential of Commonwealth. 
From the United States and Puerto Rico 
viewpoints, Why not statehood? Why not 
independence? Legitimate questions both. 

What the United States thinks of state- 
hood for Puerto Rico can be easily gathered 
from the record of the Hawall-Alaska debate 
which took place in the Senate Inst March. 
Statehood for Puerto Rico was definitely not 
favored by the opponents or by the advocates 
of statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. The 
reason given was explicit—different histori- 
cal and cultural background. Puerto Rico, 
which is not asking for statehood, would as 
a State have 2 Senators, 6 Representatives. 
No Senator wanted that. Puerto Rico agrees, 
As between having influence of that kind on 
United States policy in general and having 
complete authority, within the terms of as- 
sociation, in fact and in potential growth, 
over its own policy, it chooses the latter. 
We would not do so if we were Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Delaware; but being Puerto Rico, 
we enjoy more real liberty that way. 

Puerto Rico in its upsurge is an exempli- 
fication of the fine spirit of freedom in which 
the United States can deal with civilized 
people of different origin in their homeland. 
If Puerto Rico were nationalized as a State 
within the United States, a large segment of 
local policymaking would shift to Washing- 
ton, where a handful of Puerto Rican Con- 
gressmen would contribute slightly to a 
general policy. The olive in the Martini 
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would become a drop of bitters or a shade of 
vermouth. 

And why not Independence From Puerto 
Rico’s viewpoint I have perhaps touched 
sufficiently on the subject. Free trade with 
the States has become a basic need for an 
economy developed for a half century on that 
premise, There is also Puerto Rico's tradi- 
tional nonisolationist sense of freedom. And 
there are the pride and affection that Puerto 
Ricans feel regarding the citizenship that 
they have lived with for 37 years, defended 
in war and honored in their practice of de- 
mocracy in peace. 

From the point of view of the United 
States there are military and commercial 
reasons—Puerto Rico buys $500 million a 
year from the States—hut probably such rea- 
sons are not nearly as important as the 
fact that Puerto Rico is today an eloquent 
indicator of the good faith of the United 
States. 

There is a long-range United States inter- 
est expressed in the chosen relationship that 
is greater than either of those two interests. 
Puerto Rico has become a small but effec- 
tive engine of understanding of and good 
will for the United States. Hundreds of 
technical assistance students, engineers, ad- 
ministrators, labor leaders from all over 
Latin America, Asia, Africa are with us every 
day, watching how things get done, acquiring 
a first-hand knowledge of how admirably the 
two great cultures of America work together 
in terms of freedom, respect, common citi- 
zenship, economic achievement. There is 
also a constant flow of distinguished men of 
letters, political leaders, teachers, journal- 
ists from Latin America and other regions 
who come to see what goes on. No matter 
how sincerely a man may have been bemused 
by propaganda aimed against the United 
States, the things that he sees in Puerto 
Rico and the realization that on 5 occasions 
within 6 years our people have voted over- 
whelmingly against independence, against 
statehood, against colonialism and in favor 
of this joint experiment in statesmanship— 
this censtitutes a massive answer to that 
propaganda. In this connection, the cre- 
ative relationship that has been worked out 
between the American Union and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico is an eloquent 
manifestation of a goodness and a greatness 
in the spirit of the United States. 


Speculators Flock To Buy Cheap Cotton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


* OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include an article from the June 18 is- 
sue of the Cotton Trade Journal, de- 
scribing the situation now existing in 
the Matamoros area of Mexico. ‘This is 
an illustration of what could happen 
to cotton growers in this country with- 
out adequate protection: 

SrecuLators Frock To Bur CHrar COTTON 
(By Art Geiger) 

Matamoros, Mexxtco, June 14—<A horde 
of speculators is swarming into this richest 
of Mexican cotton-growing zones tn an effort 
to snare a sizable portion of the bumper 
crop about to be harvested. 

Local bankers and leaders of the Mexican 
Cotton Association confirm the phenomenon 
but sce no ready way of stopping them. 
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They predict the carpetbaggers will walk 
off with up to 50.000 tons, which would 
normally fetch 120 million pesos ($10 mil- 
lion) but which they will snap up at bargain 
prices. 

The victims of the cut rate are more than 
6.000 small growers in the Matamoros dis- 
trict whose limited resources do not enable 
them to survive a waiting period between 
delivery of their crops and payment. 


SELL TO LENDER 


Under the credit system prevailing here, 
growers applying for loans usually agree to 
sell their cotton to the lender—and to no 
one else. Even most growers agree this is 
generally a wise provision. For one thing, 
it has proven an effective method of prevent- 
ing losses that might occur if growers were 
given a free hand in accepting offers, 
regardless of price. 

But the bankers, too, admit it has its dis- 
advantages. Normally the grower receives 
the value of his crop, less the amount of his 
loan and interest, in time for the next plant- 
ing. In some cases, however, lending in- 
stitutions are hard put to meet all the de- 
mands upon them until the buyers in turn 
pay them for the product. At times, this 
may result in a lapse of 2 or 3 months until 
the grower receives his money. 

In the case of loans extended by private 
banks, credit unions, and reputable cotton 
firms, there is usually no difficulty. For 
obvious reasons, thelr debtors are apt to be 
men of a certain amount of substance for 
whom the relatively brief delay does not 
constitute a serious inconvenience. 

But for the vast majority of those who 
have to depend upon the government farm 
and Ejidal banks, it is frequently another 
story. These banks were organized to aid 
growers without capital, and it is conceded 
they do a good job in the circumstances 
Together, they are responsible for financing 
72,000 of Matamoros’ 250,000 cotton hectare- 
age. But it is obviously a tremendous task 
to keep a close watch over such a vast hold- 
ing, which offers the further complication 
of being split into 10-, 12-, and 20-hectare 
lots operated by some 6.200 growers whose 
economic condition does not permit them to 
wait any time at all for their money, 

Here is where the speculators come in. 
Mexico is a land of free enterprise. ‘There 
are little or no restrictions on the sale of 
cotton except those freely entered into by 
the grower. All a speculator needs is an 
ample supply of cash and a truck and he 
is in business. Usually he can drive his 
truck into the farm of these hard- 
growers and haul off as much -cotton as his 
car can carry—often obtained at pitifully 
low prices and without the necessity of risk- 
ing a cent in financing production, The 
sellers are left with their debts and a small 
margin to show for their pains, 


The Green River Valley Development 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, today 
the Owensboro Inquirer, of Owensboro, 
Ky.; the Owensboro Messenger, Of 
Owensboro, Ky.; the Park City Daily 
News, of Bowling Green, Ky.; the Me- 
Lean County News, of Calhoun, Ky.; the 
Henderson Gleaner and Journal, of 
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Henderson, Ky.; the Sebree Banner, of 
Sebree, Ky.; the Messenger, of Central 
City, Ky.; the Greenville Leader, of 
Greenville, Ky.; the Green River Repub- 
lican, of Morgantown, Ky.; the Times- 
Argus, of Central City, Ky.; the Ohio 
County Messenger, of Beaver Dam, Ky.; 
the Ohio County News, of Hartford, Ky.; 
jointly published “the Green River Valley 
Celebration Special.” The editors of the 
above-enumerated newspapers in an 
editorial carried in the masthead of this 
special celebration edition, stated as fol- 
lows: 

In collaboration with the Green River Val- 
Jey Citizens League, Inc., this special is in 
gratitude and recognition of action by the 
national administration and the Congress to 
initiate the first project (lower Green navi- 
gation) of the overall three-pronged Green 
River Valley development program. More 
importantly, this special is to accentuate the 
fact that the Federal Government is now 
generating and will increasingly generate 
huge blocks of coal-steam electricity at costs 
far greater than possible in the Green River 
Valley—if and when we obtain flood control 
water storage as provided in other valleys to 
eliminate costly cooling towers and related 
facilities. Without this regulated water sup- 
ply from proposed reservoirs the Green 
River Valley will not be industrialized and 
the entire valley will continue as a vast 
chronic labor surplus area. The benefits of 
flood control to bottom-land farmers will be 
tremendous. Essential also is modernized 
navigation in the upper valley and the minor 
watershed projects by the Department of 
Agriculture must be continued and ex- 
panded, This issue is factual and the various 
authors are prepared to support thelr presen- 
tations under oath with ample proof, 


The Green River Valley Citizens 
League, Inc., was organized at Central 
City, Ky., on September 28,1951. James 
R. Hines, of Bowling Green, is the presi- 
Gent of this organization; Albert P. 
Harding, of Central City, is executive 
vice president and secretary; J. Morton 
Williams, of Beaver Dam, is the treas- 
urer, and the honorary president is C. 
A. Reis, of South Carrollton, Ky, The 
board of directors is composed of James 
R. Hines, Albert P. Harding, J..Morton 
Williams, W. C. Sumpter, Fred E. Mas- 
sey, R. A. Demunbrun, Dr. W. H. Wash- 
burn, John Q. Adams, Homer Boyd, I. G. 
Reynierson, Landon Wills, Chester A. 
Hope, Edward Delker, James Hayes, W. 
A. Moore, J. E. Wood, Roy Morton, J. T. 
Turner, Byron Royster, Harry Wheeldon, 
and Harry Scott. 

Due to the combined efforts of the out- 
standing newspapers hereinabove listed, 
and the Green River Valley Citizens 
League, Inc., development of the Green 
River Valley in Kentucky has finally 
started. The citizens of the Green River 
Valley appreciate the efforts of the Con- 
gress of the United States, and I only 
wish it were possible for me to include 
all of the articles carried in the Green 
River Valley Celebration Special praising 
the Congress of the United States, the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, and all of 
those who have assisted in the develop- 
ment of the Green River Valley. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
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herewith an article written by the Hon- 
orable James R. Hines, of Bowling Green, 
Ky., the president of the Green River 
Valley Citizens League, Inc., which is a 
part of the Green River Valley Celebra- 
tion Special, with same entitled “Cur- 
rent Congress Can Spare $800,000 for 
Valley.” 

The article is as follows: 

CURRENT CONGRESS Can Spare $800,000 ror 
VALLEY 
(By James R. Hines, Bowling Green, Ky. 
league president) 

Is there any good reason why the current 
session of the Congress should not vote a 
lump sum of $200,000 for fiscal 1955 starting 
next July 4 to initiate construction of Rough, 
Nolin, Green, and Barren Reservoirs as a 
single project? After showing how Uncle 
Sam is actually losing money day in and 


day out by the lack of these projects, Hon- 


orary President Reis of the league in an- 
other article herein asks similar questions 
which to me are the most important ‘now 
that lower navigation modernization is un- 
derway. 

This takes the writer back to the very 
embarrassing position in which he was 
placed in February 1953 when the Louisville 
district engineer in his report on the overall 
project stated: “The cost of the Improvement 
(above Green River mile 103) would be in 
excess of the benefits to be realized.” Noth- 
ing could be more damaging to the efforts of 
the Green River Valley Citizens League, Inc., 
in my hometown of Bowling Green located 
at the head of navigation on Barren River, 
This needs early correction and I am sure 
that with this understanding of my personal 
position Senator Coorrr—with the fine coop- 
eration he has had from Senator CLEMENTS, 
Congressman GREGORY, and Congressman 
Narcuer and will continue to have—can 
without any question obtain the aforesaid 
$200,000 for the purposes stated before this 
Congress adjourns. 

Even so this further favor to the Green 
River Valley will not match the so-called 
Green River 5-year plan adopted by our 
league officers in November 1953, as follows: 
Lower Green River navigation 


reconstruction $17, 000, 000 
Rough River Reservolr 7, 600, 000 
Nolin River Reser vol = 12,840, 000 
No. 2 Green Riyer Reservoir. 7, 175, 000 


No. 2 Barren River Reservoir 18, 460, 000 

Upper Green River new locks 3 
Lt (Ek See LSD E saw vv D, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
subwatershed proſect 


Total over 5 years, aver- 
aging $1244 million 
OBI mii oump aa 63, 575, 000 

This will provide the Green River Valley a 
fair share of funds currently spent on inland 
waterways and compensate for no funds 
spent in our valley over the last 20 years. 

For fiscal year starting July 1, 1954: 

Funds to start lower Green River naviga- 
tion reconstruction. 

Funds to start Rough River Reservoir con- 
struction. 

Funds for planning and designing No. 2 
Barren River Reservoir. 

Funds to continue USDA North Fork 
Rough River subwatershed project. 

Funds to continue USDA Lincoln-Casey 
Counties subwatershed project. 

In other words we have fallen far short of 
the $1214 million average this year because 
$800,000 and $4,800,000 has been appropri- 
ate for fiscal 1954 and 1955, respectively, 
plus the two small amounts for the USDA 
projects, 
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Tremendous Coal Supply in the Valley— 
Reserves Are Huge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an article written 
by the Honorable C. A, Reis, of South 
Carrollton, Ky., honorary president of 
the Green River Valley Citizens League, 
Inc., which appeared in the Green River 
Valley celebration special of July 8, 1954. 
Mr. Speaker, C. A. Reis is one of the out- 
standing citizens of the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky, and is known as the found- 
er of the Green River Valley Citizens 
League, Inc., and one of its most ardent 
supporters. This article is entitled “Tre- 
mendous Coal Supply in the Valley— 
Reserves Are Huge.” 

The article is as follows: 

TREMENDOUS COAL SUPPLY IN THE VALLEY— 
RESERVES ARE HUGE 

(By C. A. Reis, South Carrollton, Ky., league 
honorary president) 

In our March 20, 1951, report to the Louis- 
ville District Army Engineers the following 
was included with reference to exhibit C: 

PROVEN AND INFERRED RESERVES 


Exhibit C gives complete data as to proven 
and inferred reserves, while exhibit D covers 
the quality and potential use of these re- 
serves. From à description of the zones as 
per paragraphs la, 1b, 1b1, and Ic, it should 
be apparent that, for example, the truck or 
tram mines-to-barges zone does not mean 
that the coal flowing from tipples in that 
particular zone would absolutely move to the 
barges by truck or tram, because such coal 
could move by overland conveyor to good 
advantage, as we point out in 1bI. The rail- 
Toads could, in the heat of competition, take 
such business. Hence, the zone lines merely 
serve as a basis for estimating the cost of 
the transportation, rather than the final 
form of same. Furthermore, in la it is 
stated that the underground coal reserves 
have no direct bearing on zone location, be- 
cause the location of the surface facilities 
(tipple) of a mine determines the zone and 
automatically the transportation costs of 
the coal to barges, since all coal passes 
through sald surface facilities regardless of 
the zone in which mined. For these and 
other reasons, it will be noted that substan- 
tially exhibit C duplicates in many places 
the reserves as the zones progress from each 
side of the river; for example, the truck- or 
tram-zone figures include those for the 
directly-from-mines-to-barges zone, and the 
same is true as to the overland-conveyor 
zone, including reserves for the two zones 
nearer the river, viz, the truck-tram and 
directly-to-barges zones. Then, too, the 
rallroad zone takes in the other three. In 
the end the final total of 13,652,140,000 tons 
represents all of the reserves, proven and in- 
ferred, for all of the zones, In further ex- 
planation, if, for example, a tipple is, say, 
2 or 3 miles from the river and in the said 
directly-from-mines-to-barge zone, it is cer- 
tain that mine would take coal from the 
reserves of the adjoining truck or tram zones. 
In other words, the underground reserves 
would not respect any artificial zone lines 
set up nor any particular transportation cost 
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to barges excepting as determined from the 
tipple through which the mined coal may 
be dumped. 

ONLY WITHIN 400 FEET DEEP 


The proven reserves are those within 400 
feet vertically from the surface and within 
1 mile horizontally from a test hole, shaft, 
slope, exposure, outcrop, or other opening. 
No seam less than 30 inches thick is included, 

The inferred reserves are those subject to 
the usual conservative limitations that can 
be explained to any experts you select to 
check these data. 

Much private information of a confidential 
nature, in addition to public information, 
supports these calculations of reserves. The 
private data, if need be, can be disclosed 
confidentially to responsible Federal Govern- 
ment agents. On this account no map is 
furnished, although a highly confidential 
map has been prepared as a basis for these 
estimates and said map is included in afore- 
said private data. 


LESS THAN 30 INCHES THICK NOT INCLUDED 


The seams less than 30 inches thick are of 
economic importance but not included in 
these reserves. The tonnage in same could 
be tremendous. In time this thin coal will 
be mined automatically by machines now 
in development; furthermore, extraction by 
gasification is looming on the horizon, This 
thin coal is a potential reserve of importance, 

As to the life of the total reserves of 
13,652,140,000 tons, on the basis of 70 percent 
recovery, there would be minable reserves 
of 9,556,498,000 tons. The largest yearly pro- 
duction for the entire western Kentucky coal 
field (1946) was 20 million tons; hence, we 
have here a life exceeding 450 years, not 
including the minus-30-inch-thick coal, 
The percentage of recovery is constantly ris- 
ing by reason of new methods and technique, 
as witness strip mining and the application 
of continuous underground mining. 

If anything, the enormous reserves de- 
scribed here more than remove any doubt as 
to the existence of far more than the re- 
quired amount of coal in the ground to jus- 
tify the desired navigation improvements. 

There is little or no comment to be made 
as to exhibit D covering quality excepting to 
say that the quality of the coals involved is 
such as to qualify same for an extremely 
large growth demand forthcoming for steam- 
electric generating and coal-oil synthesis. 

The aforementioned zones are shown on 
the general map in this issue. 


Owensboro Sees Key Turned With Start 
on Locks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an article 
entitled “Owensboro Sees Key Turned 
With Start on Locks,” written by Larry 
Hager, of the Owensboro Messenger- 
Inquirer, of Owensboro, Ky. At this 
point, Mr. Speaker, I would like to state 
that my good friend Larry Hager is one 
of the outstanding young newspapermen 
in my congressional district, and is the 
son of the Honorable Lawrence W. 
Hager, the owner and publisher of the 
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Owensboro Messenger and the Owens- 
boro Inquirer, of Owensboro, Ky., who 
has for a great number of years aided 
and assisted in the development of the 
Green River Valley. This article was 
carried in the Green River Valley Cele- 
bration Special which was published on 
July 8, 1954. 
The article is as follows: 
OWENSBORO SEES Key TURNED WITH START 
on Locks 


(By Larry Hager, the Owensboro 
Messenger-Inqutrer) 

Almost daily one reads of other areas 

making extreme efforts to improve their 
economic well being, but seldom have we 
heard of a more deserving area for develop- 
ment than the Green River Valley. This 
section meets two prime requisites which 
demand consideration. 
„Fürst, and most important, there are rich 
natural resources which rest underground 
abutting the Green River. Secondly, em- 
ployment in the valley is critical, conforming 
with present governmental policy which al- 
lows tax benefits in the relocation of 
industry. 

Both of these points would seem of prime 
importance to our Congressmen and indus- 
try, which is following a trend of dispersion, 

The moving of industry is serving a two- 
fold purpose. Most important, it is serving 
an economic interest to the companies which 
are spreading thelr facilities, and, second, 
it Is serving as a defense measure. The lat- 
ter need arises from the ability of foreign 
powers to bring war to our thickly populated 
industrial centers, 

The development of our Green River Val- 
ley fits in perfect with the building up of 
the Ohio River Valley, which many are begin- 
ing to realize is taking on industrial pro- 
portions resembling the Ruhr Valley, 

The Green River Valley is known to hold 
enormous coal deposits. The establishing of 
a steel plant in Owensboro has enhanced 
the value of low-grade iron ore in the region, 
These two resources, not counting oll re- 
serves known to be in the area, are good 
reasons for development of this rich valley 
which can complement industry already 
spread along the Ohio, 

Two of America's greatest defense projects, 
the atomic and hydrogen bombs, find suste- 
nance in the Ohio River Valley. Coal which 
is used in the generation of electricity for 
atomic plants at Waverly, Ohio, and Paducah, 
Ky., are fed from coal from this region. Coal 
avaliable along the Green River could furnish 
the steam generators delivering power for 
these plants with an economical source of 
fuel. 

The resources of this rich valley have been 
enhanced by the recent action of Congress 
enabling the building of a new dam on the 
lower reaches of the Green River. This is, 
however, only a beginning of the realization 
of tapping the real wealth in the valley. 

This start is encouraging, for it will open 
& new avenue for heavy trade for which the 
valley is sulted. With this beginning other 
projects of flood control, watersheds, and 
soil conservation are bound to follow. This 
will help the valley not only industrially, but 
agriculturally. 

Certainly the new projects of navigation 
for Green River have begun to turn the key 
to unlock the door which has hidden this 
rich valley from the industries which can 
put the area’s resources to economic uses. 
We hope the Government will continue with 
the remaining portions of this project, in 
order to increase the wealth and strength of 
our great Nation, and to open new opportun- 
ities of employment to the people of the 
Green River area. 


July 8 
The Civilizations Always on a River 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an article 
written by Landon Wills, the distin- 
guished editor of the McLean County 
News, of Calhoun, Ky., entitled “The 
Civilizations Always on a River,” which 
appeared in the Green River Valley 
Celebration Special of July 8, 1954. Mr. 
Speaker, Landon Wills is a young, ag- 
gressive, outstanding newspaper editor 
of my congressional district. He is a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Green River Valley Citizens League, Inc., 
and has always been a strong advocate 
for the development of the Green River 
Valley. 

The article is as follows: 

Tue CIVILIZATIONS ALWAYS ON A RIVER 


(By Landon Wills, editor, McLean County 
News, Calhoun) 


Every great civilization has been built 
around an important river, 

This principle of history has been visibly 
repeated in the valley of the Green River. 

The river brought the first settlers to the 
lower valley. John Rowan—ploneer, lawyer, 
Senator, later master of My Old Kentucky 
Home- tells how the river brought his fam- 
ily to Fort Vienna, on a hill overlooking the 
river. It was on May 11, 1784, that his family 
arrived at what is now the site of Calhoun. 
The Rowans, along with Henry Rhoads 
John Hanley, were among the first settlers 
in the lower Green River Valley. 

Just as they came by river, so the river 
continued for 150 years to be the life of the 
valley. Settlers came down the Ohio 
then up the Green to settle, bringing their 
stock and simple tools with them. As the 
country was settled, the river was the only 
effective transportation for passengers an 
goods. First the flatbonts, then the packets 
plied the Green, carrying in the drummers 
and everything they sold to supply the val- 
ley's residents and business. And carried 
out the dark tobacco, hogs, cattle, railroad 
ties, hoops, staves, handles, and shingles- 
Even the mail was carried on the boate—!2 
some cases on a faster schedule than it is 
now carried by train and bus. 

Then, the river was almost an unmixed 
blessing to the valley. For when the rains 
fell, the well-wooded hills in the upper valley 
caught and held the water, allowing it to 
drain away gradually. And in the valleys 
heavy stands of timber covered thousands 9 
acres of sloughs, swamps and lowlands, where 
the water that came from the hills back of 
them filtered through, slowly, before reach” 
ing the river. 

But men sought to clear the land for 
crops. First, the timber was cut, and sho 15 
into the river during the spring rises, 80 a 
would float down, somewhere, out of 2 
way. There was no thought of saving or * 
ing the timber. W. T. Hull, who owns 
farm at dam No. 2 on Green, says that bis 
grandfather thus floated away timber 8 
this farm that would be worth a mill! 
dollars today. 
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Brownsville Is a Gateway to Mammoth 
Cave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include herewith an article writ- 
ten by Mr. R. A. Demunbrun, of Browns- 
ville, Ky., which appeared in the Green 
River Valley Celebration Special of July 
8, 1954, entitled “Brownsville Is a Gate- 
way to Mammoth Cave.“ 

Mr. Speaker, the Edmonson News, of 
Brownsville, Ky., published by my two 
good friends, Perry Meloan and Jack 
Meloan, has always supported every proj- 
ect pertaining to the betterment of the 
Green River Valley. Mr. Demunbrun 
writes a weekly article which is carried 
in the Edmonson News, and is one of our 
outstanding citizens in the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky. 

The article is as follows: 

BROWNSVILLE Is A GATEWAY TO MAMMOTH CAVE 
(By R. A. Demunbrun, Brownsville, Ky., 
league board member) 

“And the promotion of the Mammoth Cave 
National Park * * è" is quoted from the 
constitution of the Green River Valley 
Citizens League, Inc., as one of its objectives, 
The major portion of the league efforts have 
been concentrated on the badiy needed im- 
provements of flood-control water storage 
and navigation, both of which are indirectly 
related to the promotion of Mammoth Cave 
National Park. 

Brownsville has become one of the gate- 
ways to the Mammoth Cave National Park. 
Thousands of tourists cross the river at 
Evansville to come this way every summer 
and they are forced to travel 15 miles over 
Kentucky Highway 70 between here and 
Morgantown that has only a loose rock sur- 
face. When the tourists stop here for cave 
information, they complain about this 
stretch of road. Then from here along an 
li-mile stretch to the center of the park 
they still have to travel a gravel road. 

ROAD MUST BE BLACK-TOPPED 

This road should be black-topped. Tour- 
ist trade is a big item in our State's business. 
If we make the means of travel more picas- 
ant we can still bolster the tourist trade. 

Edmonson County lost 40,000 acrés to the 
national park and Í think the citizens here 
should be given a little more consideration 
in the tourist trade and travel. We are 
really a poor county since we lost the tax 
money from the 40,000 acres. Money earned 
from the tourist trade would bolster our 
financial status some at least. This year our 
school terms are going to be cut to 8 months 
instead of 9 because we do not have enough 
revenue to operate the full-length term. 

The truth is that the Federal Government 
Ought to give assistance to Edmonson County 
as it has to other counties around Govern- 
ment reservations. While the league board 
has never passed upon this improvement it 
does sem worthy of their approval as an 
important part of the overall Green River 
Valley improvement program. Of course, 
there are a number of highway associations 
in back of highway development but this 
should not deter the league from supporting 
a most important project in the valley and 
especially so in view of the fact that the 
authorized Barren, upper Green, and Nolin 
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Reservoirs will require added highway facil- 
ities. 

As chairman of the League's Mammoth 
Cave National Park Committee this article 
seems in order from its author. 


Shocking, But True 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. JUDD, Mr. Speaker, our allies 
should not underestimate the unanimity 
of the American people in opposition to 
Red China. 

Following is an editorial from the New 
2 5 75 World-Telegram and Sun of July 8, 
1954: 


SHOCKING, But TRUE 


President Eisenhower's statement that he 
and 95 percent of the American people are 
completely and unalterably opposed to ad- 
mitting Red China to the United Nations in 
the present situation should clarify the 
American position abroad on this highly 
controversial issue. 

Until the President's forthright statement, 
many critics of American foreign policy, par- 
ticularly in Britain, seemed to assume that 
opposition to a Communist-appeasement 
policy was confined to certain Members of 
Congress. 

For instance, the Manchester Guardian, 
usually sound and dispassionate in its edi- 
torial expressions, has declared in a blister- 
ing attack that recent congressional speeches 
“have almost closed the door on intelligent 
policies in Europe or Asia.” The Guardian 
went on to say that Senate leaders had taken 
a line of “no negotiations with Communists, 
no admission of China to the United Nations, 
and no more help for Western Europe unless 
the European Defense Community (treaty) 
is ratified.” 

This is a distorted summation of the Sen- 
ate's attitude because there have been no 
objections to negotiations with the Reds 
when any real purpose could be served by 
such negotiations. Nor has there been any 
disposition to withdraw American financial 
support from Western Europe. 

The proposal is that military assistance 
funds be withheld from- France and Italy 
until they ratify the EDC Treaty, which is 
not unreasonable, since this money has been 
advanced on the theory that those nations 
would ratify the treaty. Why should they 
continue to get this money when they are 
failing to keep their end of the bargain? 

Only on the issue of Red China has the 
Guardian accurately stated the Senate atti- 
tude, which also is the American attitude. 
And on that issue there is no room for com- 
promise. For if the British have forgotten 
their own and the 140,000 casualties the 
United States suffered in Korea, while fight- 
ing under the flag of the United Nations, the 
American people have not. 

The Chinese Communists want Formosa, 
not only because it is a rich and productive 
island, but because in the fon of 
Chiang Kat-shek and his Nationalist Army 
it is a threat to their future. If American 
protection were withdrawn from Formosa it 
eventually would fall into Communist hands. 
But so long as Chiang can count on Ameri- 
can supplies he Is a deterrent to Red aggres- 
sion because of the ever present threat that 
he may return to the mainland at any time 
the Communist regime becomes preoccupied 
by adventures elsewhere. 
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For the United States to adopt Britain's 
negative attitude toward Asian communism 
would be tantamount to abandoning all of 
Asia to the Reds, and the United States is 
not prepared to do that. There isn't any- 
thing new about this attitude. The surpris- 
ing thing is that the British find it so diffi- 
cult to understand. Apparently any opinion 
of ours which differs from theirs is go shock- 
ing as to be quite incomprehensible. 


Resolution by West Memphis (Ark.) Jay- 
cees in Support of Private Business En- 
terprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, free 
enterprise built America to be the strong- 
est Nation on the face of the globe. To- 
day, I received a telegram incorporating 
a resolution adopted by the West Mem- 
phis (Ark.) Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. These civic leaders constitute 
one of the largest and most active Jay- 
cee organizations in the State of Arkan- 
sas. This group of young businessmen 
is rendering yeoman service to the city 
of West Memphis and to the State. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the full text of the 
resolution sent me by West Memphis 
Jaycees and commend it to this House 
as being in keeping with the principles 
which were enunciated by the Founding 
Fathers of this Republic: 

West MEMPHIS, ARK., July 8, 1954. 
Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives: 

Following is resolution adopted by West 
Memphis Jaycees: 

“Whereas there exists in this Nation an 
undesirable trend toward the centralization 
of power in our National Government to the 
hurt, destruction, and detriment of State 
and local government: and 

“Whereas the creed of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce states that we 
believe that economic justice can best be 
won by freemen through free enterprise; and 

“Whereas there exists today in the Con- 
gress of the United States a controversy be- 
tween free enterprise represented by many 
Members of both Houses of Congress and the 
executive branch of our Government, and 
those advocating the expansion of Federal 
control through Federal ownership of power 
facilities to the detriment of the vast ma- 
jority of the people of the United States of 
Amorica; and 

“Whereas the West Memphis Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, an organization cf young 
men typical of the young men who signed 
the Declaration of Independence which cre- 
ated this magnificent country of ours, after 
due consideration of the facts involved in 
this controversy, do hereby deplore the 
usurpation of power by the Federal Govern- 
ment which is inimical to the best interests 
of our people and of good government, Fed- 
eral, State, and local, and will tend to ulti- 
mately place in jeopardy our American way 
of life: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the West Memphis Juntor 
Chamber of Commerce in open meeting as- 
sembled on this 7th day of July 1954, That 
this organization hereby strongly recom- 
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mends to the Congress of the United States 
that this debate be resolved quickly and 
resolutely In favor of the proponents of pri- 
vate power as represented by the Dixon- 
Yates group who have presented a proposi- 
tion, approved by the President of the United 
States, which ts to the best interest of all.” 


Respectfully yours, 
West MEMPHIS JAYCEES, 


United States Rejects Idea of a Deal With 
Communist World Conspiracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, coexistence 
means to the West a halt in cold war, 
but to Communists it is only a maneuver 
to strengthen their position in prepara- 
tion for inevitable war. 

Following is an article from the New 
York Times of July 4, 1954: 

Unrrep STATES REJECTS IDEA or A DEAL WITH 
COMMUNIST WORLD CONSPIRACY 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Paris, July 3—The three greatest powers 
have all pledged themselves to peaceful co- 
existence, but the world, from Vietnam to 
Guatemala, remains as nervous as ever and 
the most costly arms race in history con- 
tinues. 

One reason for this lies in semantics, the 
science of meaning. When President Eisen- 
hower and Prime Minister Churchill spoke 
of coexistence last week they implied some- 
thing quite different from what Mr. Malen- 
kov, the rotund Soviet Premier, has in mind. 

By coexistence they meant peace. They 
meant a halt in the cold war and recogni- 
tion that different ideological systems can 
live together at ease without necessarily 
clashing, 

But this is not what Moscow understands 
by “peaceful coexistence.” The vocabulary 
of Soviet dialectics is something very special 
and its usage of such words as “peace” or 
“democracy” has highly totalitarian con- 
notations. 

To the trained Communist, coexistence has 
the plain implication of armed truce lead- 
ing toward inevitable conflict. It is a tem- 
porary phase before the final showdown, a 
showdown in which victory is to be gained 
by communism either through a succession 
of revolutionary grabs or through outright 
war. The war would be fought—and co- 
existence ended—when Moscow Judged the 
proper moment had come. 


ACCORDING TO TROTSKY, STALIN 


In early Soviet days Leon Trotsky, the fa- 
mous revolutionary who is now in disgrace, 
hinted at this kind of coexistence when he 
invented a temporizing policy of “neither 
peace nor war.” His arch enemy, Stalin, 
first used the precise word in 1927. He told 
a Bolshevik congress that temporarily, until 
they had an upper hand, the Soviets should 
base their policy toward capitalist lands on 
“admitting the coexistence of two opposed 
systems.” 

It has always been clear that Soviet real- 
ism envisions an ultimate fight for world 
paramountcy. In 1920 Lenin wrote: “As 
long as capitalism and socialism exists, we 
cannot live in peace.” (By “socialism” Lenin 
meant “communism’”). 

Stalin used to speak of delaying the in- 
evitable war with capitalist countries only 
until “revolution ripens in Europe or until 
colonial revolutions come fully to a head.“ 
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These revolutions are not merely designed 
to achieve freedom for colonial peoples but 
to swing them into the Soviet fold. Indo- 
china is a case in point. 

To pursue such alms Moscow uses peace as 
a dynamic force rather than an ideal. Only 
the Communists ever thought of a “peace 
offensive.” They have outlined a specific 
“strategy for peace.” Their doctrinal liturgy 
refers to “a continuation of revolutionary 
peace policy by other means.” 

The phrase, of course, deliberately rewords 
Clausewitz’ famous definition of war, 


PEACEFUL AGGRESSION 


The Soviet formula for peaceful coexist- 
ence is to preach peace while preparing for 
or practicing aggression. Thus, Moscow 
poses as the champion of disarmament yet 
at the same time maintains 175 divisions 
and, together with its satellites in Europe 
alone, keeps 6 million soldiers in uniform. 

In contrast to this ominously cynical view 
of coexistence the West proposes vague 
theories. In a Britain increasingly horrified 
by the power of thermonuclear bombs, 
pacifism has strongly revived. This factor 
naturally encourages Sir Winston Churchill 
to seek a deal with Moscow making happier 
coexistence possible. 

But his hopes appear based upon the 
thought that the world can be divided into 
ideological blocs insured against each other 
by overlapping treaties. These would be 
modeled upon the famous Locarno Pact of 
1925, designed to guarantee the peace, Un- 
fortuntely, the Locarno method failed dis- 
mally. 

However, the United States rejects this 
kind of coexistence. It is Indignant at the 
thought of any deal that would perpetuate 
enslavement of foreign peoples by the 
U. S. S. R. It places scant reliance upon 
any form of pact with Moscow, looking back 
upon the Kremlin's long list of broken 
promises. But Washington has yet to come 
up with a useful substitute arrangement. 

In effect what the United States now dis- 
likes in the British theory for coexistence is 
its own policy of containment. This, under 
the previous administration, sought to keep 
the Soviet empire from expanding anywhere 
and assumed that some day the Communist 
system would be destroyed from within by its 
own inherent weaknesses. 

Washington views are today more dynamic. 
They aspire toward the liberation of nations 
now within the Soviet orbit. But the means 
of accomplishing this liberation have yet to 
be defined. The United States sceks to weak- 
en the Communist bloc by various forms of 
embargo and it endeavors to gain the ini- 
tiative in the cold war by threatening mas- 
sive retaliation against aggression. 

The trouble with this policy is that to a 
degree it is founded on bluff. The bluff was 
called in Indochina, where communism ex- 
panded. Furthermore, a tough United States 
attitude must be consistent in all its ele- 
ments if it is to Impress friends and focs. 
It appears incongruous to have the State 
Department urging allies to new risks while 
the Pentagon reduces its Army from 20 to 17 
divisions. 

OUTLOOK FOR FUTURE 

Unfortunately, it should be clear to west- 
ern statesmen, idealistic goals cannot be re- 
alized now. Disarmament under fair super- 
vision, abandonment of the international 
Communist conspiracy, and free movement 
across fronticrs of people and idons are sim- 
ply not golng to come about for a long while. 

The monolithic Soviet system is founded 
upon rigid discipline and insulation from 
the outside.. Its spirit of enforced sacrifice 
is based upon confidence that it will prevail 
ultimately in the world. Only a vigilant 
period of truce can prove that this is wrong. 

Therefore the West must prepare for an 
indefinite era of uneasy armistice. That 13 
the only type of coexistence now possible, 
but such a condition u not without histori- 
cal precedent. For decades precisely the same 
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situation prevailed between Ottoman Turkey 
and the strongly Catholic Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. 

Peace in our time will probably mean con- 
tinuation of the present kind of wary co- 
existence. This requires, to use Churchill's 
own words, that democracy “press forward 
with plans for collective defense.” 

Such life insurance is made essential by 
Russian military strength and Russian po- 
litical aspirations, and the problem is not 
new. Even Karl Marx wrote in 1867: “The 
policy of Russia is changeless. ® » Its 
methods, its tactics, its maneuvers may 
change, but the polar star of its policy— - 
world domination—is a fixed star,” 


East Arkansas Dedicates Soil Laboratory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr.-GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
Rural Arkansas magazine for July 1954: 
East ARKANSAS DEDICATES Som LABORATORY 


With Assistant Agriculture Secretary J. 
Earl Coke as the principal speaker, the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas dedicated its new East- 
ern Arkansas Branch Soil Testing and Re- 
search Laboratory at Marlanne June 10. 
The laboratory, located at the Cotton Branch 
Experiment Station near Marlanna, will 
serve 26 cast Arkansas counties, 

The rest of the State will continue to get 
soil sample tests at the main Experiment 
Station laboratory at Fayetteville. 

The branch laboratory at Marianna will 
be supervised by Richard Maples, a member 
of the Argonomy Department formerly sta- 
tioned at Fayetteville. In addition to pro- 
viding soil-testing service, the Marianna 
staff will conduct outlying fertilizer re- 
search in cooperation with farmers of the 
area. 

Mr. Coke told a large crowd of Delta 
farmers that America’s modern farms are 
geared to producing more crops than can 
be sold profitably in present-day markets. 

In his speech delivered at the dedication 
of the soil-testing laboratory, the USDA of- 
ficial snid: 

“We have to face the fact that our farms 
tooled up for war production—are now cap- 
able of producing more cotton and other 
crops than we can sell profitably in today’s 
markets. The question before us is, How 
shall we use this land and equipment, and 
our labor, to give us a return on our invest- 
ment this year and next—and in the years 
ahead?" 

Other problems Mr. Coke listed were (1) 
the serious cost-price difficulties that de- 
mand still greater efficiencies in farm pro- 
duction; and (2) the tremendous loss in 
potential production through crop hnzards. 
such as plant and animal diseases, insects. 
woeds, and bad weather. 

“We must solve these problems—and 
soon,” Coke warned. “How we solve the™ 
will help determine the shape of our agri- 
culture for years to come, 

“But these are not the whole farm pro- 
gram,” the spenker continued, “Too often 
our preoccupation with immediate problems 
tends to obscure the facts. For example 
solution of price support and acreage allot- 
ment problems would not solve everything 
overnight. We will make a great mistake it 
we fall to deal with the very foundation of 
any farm program, agricultural research 
and education. We need new fundamental 
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facts to build up our reserves of knowledge. 
And we need to reduce the time lag between 
the finding of new knowledge and its appli- 
cation on the farm.” 

The Assistant Secretary declared that the 
drive on the part of farmers to try new ideas 
is one of the powerful dynamics of agricul- 
tural research. He cited many examples of 
how progressive farmers had adopted new 
ideas, materiais, and equipment to overcome 
the forces that normally work against a suc- 
cessful farming operation, He said modern 
farming is becoming more complex every 
year, and that farm people are looking more 
and more to the Extension Service for coun- 
sel and advice. 

Mr. Coke began his talk with a tribute to 
the late Romeo Short, Monroe County farmer 
and agricultural leader who died suddenly 
last month, 


Red China Disqualified for U. N. Member- 
ship by Its Own Lawless Actions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS > 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include an edi- 
torial from the New York Times of July 
8, 1954. The editorial demolishes the 
arguments advanced in some quarters 
for admission of Communist China into 
the United Nations. It is not arbitrari- 
ness on the part of the United States 
which disqualifies Red China, but its own 
behavior in brazen disregard of the prin- 
ciples on which the U. N. is founded 
which totally disqualifies it. 

The editorial follows: 

Rep Cura Does Nor Quauiry 

President Eisenhower has invoked the full 
political and moral authority of ‘his office 
as head of the United States to beat back 
a mounting international drive for admitting 
Communist China to the United Nations. As 
Was to be expected, he does not endorse, and 
in fact deprecates, the unwise effort of a 
bipartisan congressional bloc to commit the 
United States to an automatic withdrawal 
from the United Nations if the Peiping re- 
gime should be voted in. But he plainly 
and forcefully expresses his unaltered oppo- 


~ sition to admitting Communist China under 


present conditions, and on this score we feel 
certain that he voices the sentiment of the 
great majority of the American people. 

The United States is, of course, only one 
member of the United Nations, an organi- 
zation which, according to its charter, is 
based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all its members, now number- 
ing 60. And the President clearly indicates 
that the United States does not propose to 
dictate to that organization. But the United 
States has both the right and the duty to 
make its views known and to fight for their 
adoption with all the means at its disposal, 
including, if possible, the veto. It has this 
right and duty not only because of its spe- 
cial interests and commitments in Korea, 
Japan, Formosa, and the Pacific, now threat- 
ened by the Communist advance, but also 
because the admission of Communist China 
under existing circumstances would mean 
both a moral disaster to the United Nations 
and a change of its character so drastic as 
to defeat the principal purpose for which 
it was created. 

The admission of Communist China is 


usually advocated on the grounds both of er, a labor situation has developed in 
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principle and of expediency. The principle 
invoked predicates the “universality” of the 
United Nations and calls for the admission 
of all nations, irrespective of their qualifi- 
cations, to what is conceived to be merely 
a forum for debate and pacific settlement 
of international disputes. The arguments 
of expediency assume that the Chinese civil 
war is over, that the Peiping regime con- 
trols the mainland, and that it is therefore 
opportune both to recognize it and to ad- 
mit it to the United Nations in the hope 
of making it more peaceful, expanding trade 
with it and perchance detaching it from 
Soviet tutelage. 

The latter arguments ignore the fact that 
the Chinese civil war can scarcely be con- 
sidered ended so long as there are two yari- 
ously recognized Chinese governments, each 
bent òn the destruction of the other. And 
Just how effectively and permanently the 
Peiping regime can control the mainland in 
view of the reports of Chinese unrest and 
continuing guerrilla warlare is still at least 
an open question. 

But quite apart from such practical con- 
siderations, the Peiping regime excludes it- 
self from the United Nations so long as it 
violates the principles established by the 
United Nations as a condition of its exist- 
ence and defies those functions of the United 
Nations which make it much more than a 
debating society and establish it as the su- 


preme enforcement agency for the mainte- ` 


nance of international peace and security 
and the suppression of aggression. One of 
the first of the United Nations principles is 
that membership is open only to peace-lov- 
ing states which accept the obligations con- 
tained in the charter and refrain form the 
threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity and political independence of any 
other state. And the enforcement functions 
bestowed on the United Nations, which dis- 
tinguish it from the ill-fated League of 
Nations, empower it not only to make deci- 
sions for the suppression of aggression bind- 
ing upon members and nonmembers alike, 
but also to employ for that purpose either 
its own military forces, if and when they 
are created, or to call on its members to 
supply such forces. 

It is evident, therefore, that Communist 
China could be admitted the United Na- 
tions only by a cynical dibregard of these 
principles and by an abrogation of its su- 
preme peace-enforcement functions beyond 
any possibility of reviving these functions for 
later application. For Communist China has 
patently failed to qualify as a peace-loving 
state. It has openly engaged in outright 
aggression in Korea, in defiance of, and actu- 
ally at war with, the United Nations, and it 
has been formally condemned as an aggres- 
sor by the United Nations. What is more, 
it is still at war with the United Nations, 
preventing it from carrying out its pro- 
claimed objective of establishing all Korea 
as a unified, independent, and democratic 
state. To admit Communist China under 
such conditions would be tantamount to a 
United Nations surrender which could open 
the floodgates to new aggression and more 
war. 


Wage Scale Discrimination in the Mem- 
phis, Tenn.-Ark., Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954- 
Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
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the Memphis, Tenn.-Ark., area that 
should have immediate attention by the 
appropriate authorities. 

This is a cotton area, where large 
numbers of unskilled laborers are em- 
ployed. There has been importation of 
Mexican labor under the Migratory La- 
bor Act, as cotton choppers and pickers, 
and other types of work in connection 
with the planting and growing of cotton. 

There is also employed a large num- 
ber of local citizens, most of whom are 
Negroes. 

It is my understanding that the Mexi- 
cans are paid on the basis of 50 cents 
an hour. The local labor, most of whom, 
as I have said, are Negroes, being paid 
on the basis of 30 cents an hour. 

It is impossible to understand this dis- 
crimination. 

Of course, I do not feel that 50 cents 
an hour is too high. I do not think it is, 
but I think the local laborers should be 
paid the same scale as the Mexicans and 
I shall request the Department of Labor 
to investigate and see that this situation 
is remedied and that our local labor is 
treated fairly. 


Truce, Poem by Tilghman Paca 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a constituent, Tilghman Paca, of 
Englewood, Colo., an ardent advocate 
of world peace, has paid an eloquent 
tribute to peace, entitled “Truce.” He 
says: 

A new sense of human living is being born 
all over the world, and our simple efforts are 
more far reaching than we dare imagine, 


I hope he is correct, but the evidence 
is lacking. I ask unanimous consent to 
have his great poem printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Truce 

When God uttered His pronouncement 

Heart with happy heart conferred. 

Friend and foe and passive neutral 

Knew the meaning of His word. 

Not a lip presumed translation, 

Each in willingness concurred. 


Moss and mold and virgin wildwood, 
Sea, and desolated plain, 

Grandsire, dame, and guileless childhood, 
Felt life’s vesper peace again. 

Through their primitive endowment 
Sensed its blessing would remain. 


Where the palm trees touch the Tropics, 
Where the mountains kiss the sky, 
Where the sea bird seeks seclusion, 
And the eager eaglets fly. 

Mutely came God's declaration, 

None to question, none deny. 


Sacred mystic hallowed moments, 
Holy as unuttered prayer, 

Hearts of men yield true concordance; 
For God's presence meets them there, 
Men absorb God's pure intention: 
Men with God His motives share. 


—Tilghman Paca 


A4950 
Conflicts of Interest That Militate 
Against Collective Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Wall Street Journal, in 
a timely editorial, has pointed out that 
the activities in the Security Council of 
the United Nations is evidence that the 
purposes of that organization are not 
necessarily consonant and may not al- 
ways be reconcilable, with United States 
interests. 

Mr. Speaker, we find today that the 
rest of the world including our allies, are 
prepared to admit Red China to mem- 
bership in the U. N. The American peo- 
ple overwhelmingly are opposed to any 
such move and I believe will continue to 
oppose it, 

The editorial in question follows: 

CONFLICT or INTEREST 

The activities in the Security Council Sun- 
day are further evidence that the ostensible 
purposes of the United Nations are not nec- 
essarily consonant, and may not always be 
reconcilable, with United States interests. 

In the first place, the Soviet Union vetoed 
& proposal to refer the Guatemala uprising 
to the Organization of American States. 
In the course of the discussions United 
States delegate Lodge told Soviet delegate 
Tsarapkin to stay out of the Western Henri- 
sphere—a warning to trans-Atlantic powers 
as old as the Monroe Doctrine. 

But the Soviet Union is already in the 
‘Western Hemisphere. It is not only that it 
has established footholds in a number of 
Latin American states and has all but cap- 
tured the Government of Guatemala, to 
which it gives important military and diplo- 
matic aid. The Soviet Union is in this hemi- 
sphere also through the United Nations. 

The practical effect of the Soviet veto will 
not be great. But the fact that the Soviet 
Union could veto an action originating from 
Communist infiltration of Latin America 
suggests how far the United Nations has car- 
ried the United States from its traditional 
policies. 

In the second place, the Security Council 
unanimously called for a cessation of hos- 
tilities in Guatemala and the withholding 
of ald to either side by United Nations mem- 
bers. Now it is possible that a government 
set up by the Guatemalan insurgents would 
be no better than the present one; perhaps 
we have here just another Latin American 
struggle between military factions which 
reflects but little the feelings of the popu- 
lace and in which communism is not the 
fundamental Issue. 

But it is a fact that the present govern- 
ment is strongly pro-Communist. And it is 
a fact that the insurgents profess to be 
strongly anti-Communist. It is a further 
fact that it is not in the interest of the 
United States to have Communist or pro- 
Communist governments in Latin America, 
while it is very much in the Soviet interest to 
have such governments there. 

Accordingly the Soviet delegate voted for 
the United Nations resolution which, if car- 
ried out, would ensure the failure of the anti- 
Communist uprising. The United States 
joined in that vote. We do not suggest that 
the United States should actively aid the 
uprising, especially in view of the lack of 
clarity surrounding its background and mo- 
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tivations, but we see no reason either why 
the United States should vote for a resolution 
which has the effect of giving aid and com- 
for to Guatemalan and Soviet Communists. 

On the same reasoning the United States 
would presumably have to vote for a cease- 
fire if the North Koreans should revolt 
against their Communist government, if the 
East Germans should rise against their Com- 
munist government, or if men anywhere 
should rebel against tyranny. That is, in- 
deed, a long way from the ideas on which 
this nation was founded. 

The deeper trouble is that the United Na- 
tions cannot of its nature_serve equally the 
opposing Interests of two great power blocs. 
One or the other must suffer. And Sunday's 
session, revealing the extent to which the 
United Nations permits the Soviets to meddle 
legally in the Western Hemisphere, is a sharp 
reminder that it is sometimes the United 
States interest that suffers. 


Address of The Honorable Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, at the 
34th Annual Convention Banquet of the 
New England Zionist Region, Hotel 
Bradford, Boston, June 20, 1954 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to a forceful and 
penetrating address delivered by our dis- 
tinguished Speaker at the annual con- 
vention banquet of the New England 
Zionist Region held on June 20, 1954. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, the 
address follows: 


I am glad to come to Boston to address 
this convention of the New England Zionist 
Region. I feel at home here. In this 
audience I see many who have been my per- 
sonal friends for years and many who are 
my neighbors. More than that, we have 
worked together in a common cause. In- 
deed, I believe that I have been an ardent 
friend of your movement for more years than 
some of you who are sitting here today. I 
regard myself as a pioneer in the historic 
effort which brought about the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel in 1948. 

For almost half of my life—for more than 
30 yearsa—I have believed that the Jewish 
people had a right to reconstitute their own 
commonwealth in their ancient homeland. 
I consider that this has been an historic 
undertaking, 

In the Congress of the United States, we 
write a littie bit of history every day. Some 
of it is history that will make little or no 
impression on the future. It will, inevi- 
tably, find its way into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, and some of it will make the head- 
lines of the day. Much of what we do and 
say each day will quickly be forgotten. 
Future historians will discard it as trivial and 
insignificant. But some of the events which 
we help to shape will endure in the annals. 

When the story of our day is finally writ- 
ten objectively, I have no doubt that the 
rise and restoration of Israel will be regis- 
tered in the archives as one of the monu- 
mental achievements of our generation, 

I am glad that I was able to play some 
part in it. 

The Zionist program became a part of 
American forelgn policy back in 1922 when 
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a Republican Congress adopted the Lodge 
resolution supporting the Balfour Declara- 
tion. I was not a Member of that Con- 
gress, for I came to Washington a few years 
later, But throughout my service in the 
national legislature, I was actively associ- 
ated with this undertaking. 

In 1944, I testified before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, urging adoption of 
a resolution which reaffirmed our 1922 decla- 
ration. The following year, I personally 
sponsored a similar resolution in Congress, 
along with the late Senator Taft and others. 

Three years later, the people of Israel 
finally won their struggle and achieved 
their independence. They attained that 
goal partly because our Government sup- 
ported it, partly because the United Na- 
tions, speaking for world public opinion, 
recommended it, and mostly because the 
Jewish people in Israel, with the moral and 
material assistance you generously gave, had 
the tenacity and courage to proclaim their 
state and to fight to defend it. 

In the next few years, the people of Israel 
kept their promise. They threw open their 
doors, and in a magnificent and unheralded 
program of rescue, they gave sanctuary to 
more than 700,000 immigrants In need of a 
homeland, 

It was impossible for Israel to do this 
without help, and, indeed, it was clearly the 
obligation of other free peoples to offer their 
cooperation, Accordingly, in 1951 I was glad 
to introduce a bill in Congress to give Israel 
the necessary financial assistance, 

In this, I was associated with a man whose 
leadership I deeply respected, and whose un- 
timely death last year cost the American 
people a wise statesman and a us 
defender of freedom. I refer to the late 
Senator Robert A. Taft, who was always in 
the front ranks of those who believed in 
Israel's cause. At the same time, on the 
other side of the aisle, there were also many 
stanch friends of Israel, and my good friend 
and colleague, Joan McCormack, joined in 
the introduction of a similar resolution. 

Congress responded favorably, and made 
substantial provision for Israel in the mu- 
tual-security program of that year. It has 
done so in each succeeding year, and I am 
confident that Congress will again vote ald 
to Israel and other countries in the Middle 
East in the mutual-security program that 
has been recommended by the administra- 
tion for the coming fiscal year. 

I review the past not to establish my quali- 
fications as a friend of Zion. I do not be- 
lieve that is necessary, particularly here in 
my native New England. This recital has 
another purpose. It is to record that Ameri- 
can friendship for Israel is a bypartisaa 
policy, consistent, and unchanging. 

Friendship for Israel was not a tactic de- 
vised by any one party which happened to 
be in power at the time Israel came into 
being. The promise that we would help to 
establish the Jewish State was made by & 
Republican Congress, and the fulfillment of 
that promise—in a Democrat Congress—was 
supported by our party at every crucial mo- 
ment in the succeeding 30 years.. It 
continue to be supported. 

Friendship of Israel is not a partisan affalr- 
because it rises out of the sentiments of the 
American people who are bound to Israel 
by ties of history—by cultural tradition: 
religious conviction, and a common respect 
for human dignity and freedom. 

I make these observations not because T 
seck credit for the Republican Party, This 
is not the occasion for a political address. 

We helped to bring Israel into being. We 
helped this little country to receive and 
resettle hundreds of thousands of refugees. 
We will continue to help Israel to solve its 
economic and financial problems no less 
generously than we have in the past. W® 
are committed to help Israel to safı 
its sovereignty and independence because 
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we believe by doing so we can also help the 
whole free world. 

What we have been trying is to get the 
Arab States to understand that our friend- 
ship for Israel does not in any way imply 
a lack of friendship for her Arab neighbors. 

We cannot accept the view that our sup- 
port for Israel is an act of hostility toward 
the Arab States. We have been generous in 
our assistance and support for the Arab peo- 
ples. We have helped them to win their 
independence. 

We are at this time helping them to develop 
their economies so that they may raise the 
levels of living of their peoples. We have 
contributed substantial sums to the United 
Nations program to finance relief for and, 
more important, resettlement of the Pales- 
tinian Arab refugees. 

While we continue to be the warm and 
vigorous friend of Israel's development and 
survival, at the same time we want the Arab 
world to understand that we actively seek 
the understanding and good will of the Arab 
peoples and that we are ready to help them 
to strengthen their economies and their free 
and democratic institutions. I repeat, these 
objectives are not incompatible. 

In his state of the Union message to Con- 
gress in January, President Eisenhower de- 
scribed our policy in the Middle East in a 
brief passage. He said: 

“In the Middle East, where tensions and 
eerious problems exist, we will show sympa- 
thetic and impartial friendship.” 

That statement meant what it said. 

It meant that we shall strive earnestly to 
be the sympathetic friend of all the peoples 
of the Middle East, that we shall not per- 
mit ourselves to be deflected from this course 
by intra-regional conflict, that we shall work 
tenaciously to bring peace to the region. 

Let it be emphasized—peace is our major 
objective in the Middle East. It is a pre- 
requisite to any worthwhile development and 
it is essential to an effective defense system. 

We have no preconceptions on the nature 
of the peace settlement. We are the partisans 
or advocates of no plan. On the other hand, 
we shall offer our judgment when asked 
in the settlement of disputes that arise in 
a faithful attempt to weigh each issue ob- 
Jectively and on its merits. We do not be- 
lieve that a settlement can be imposed from 
above. 

Our major interest is to encourage the 
Arabs and Israelis to sit down and talk out 
their differences as reasonable men can and 
must do, without external pressure or co- 
ercion. 

This may take time, but we will not be 
deterred from our course. We may not at- 
tain our objective today or tomorrow, but 
we shall continue to work for it because 
we are convinced that men of reason can 
reach an understanding. And there are men 
of reason in both Israel and the Arab States. 

Within recent months, we have become 
alarmed over the rise in the number of bor- 
der incidents along the frontier between 
Israel] and Jordan. There have been un- 
pleasant signs that tension has been 
mounting between these embattled coun- 
tries. 

Yet I am not a pessimist. I believe that 
these tensions can be reduced and that peace 
can eventually be won. 

A little more than 2 years ago, my good 
friend, Leonard Hall, who is now the chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, 
and I stood on a high hill on the southern 
part of Jerusalem overlooking the old city. 

We saw the Tower of David and the set- 
tlement cf Yemin Moshe, which nestles down 
in the ancient valley just outside the old 
city. It was the first Jewish settlement in 
New Jerusalem. 

From that vantage point, we could see 
the barbed-wire fence which separates Jor- 
dan from Israel. Lees than 50 yards from 
us, we watched a member of the Arab Legion 
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talk across the picket fence with a sentinel 
of the Israel Army. The two exchanged 
cigarettes and matches. They had a long 
and friendly conversation, 

It seemed to me that this incident could 
be duplicated in a thousand different places 
along the Israel-Arab frontier if we only 
might overcome the postures of hostility 
which have hardened and become so fixed. 
I was led to hope by what I saw that peace 
might soon be attained. That is why, to 
me, it is a source of the greatest regret that 
this has not been achieved in a friendly 
agreement at the conference table. 

Nothing can be gained by a refusal to 
negotiate; those who block all efforts to 
bring about direct talks fail to grasp the 
realities. And it means so much both to 
the Israelis and the Arabs that they dwell 
in peace and harmony to enjoy the happi- 
ness and prosperity that can result. 

If I am confident about Israel's future, it 
is because I carry in my memory incelible 
pictures of Israel's progress. 

Len Hall and I alighted from our plane at 
the Lydda airport around 6 o'clock in the 
morning, just about the time the sun was 
beginning to rise in the Jordan hills. We 
were met by sleepy-eyed officials of the Israel 
Foreign Office and our own American Em- 
bassy, and we drove through little villages 
of tents and huts on our way to Ramat Aviv, 
a hotel in the northern suburbs of Tel Aviv. 

On the way, we were struck by the large 
number of people who were on the roads 
headed for work at that early hour. It was 


my first impression of Israel—people going to- 


work while most of the neighborhood slept. 

The following day, I saw three more vivid 
pictures of Israel. We stood at the top of 
Mount Carmel on that winding road which 
overlooks the Port of Haifa. There was a 
magnificent vista of a new city, a city of 
industry and beauty. I told Len Han that 
I have never dreamed that Israel had made 
such progress. It had come a long way from 
the congressional resolutions. 

The fine words and phrases which we had 
been uttering in legislatures and Congress 
had become gleaming white concrete build- 
ings, steel structures and, most significant, 
a will to work and achieve. 

In the distance we saw the new factories 
rising on the bay, and we felt that some day 
this would be the great industrial center of 
the entire Near East. Here was initiative 
and industry and growth, appealing strongly 
to those of us who have been raised in the 
American tradition. 

On that same day, just a few miles away 
from Haifa, we visited a kibbutz, an agricul- 
tural settlement where pioneers live in com- 
plete cooperation, sharing the work and 
sharing its yield. I confess to you that I 
would not want to live the life of self-denial 
which these settlers have imposed upon 
themselves. Yet I can well understand that 
in a country like Israel, where milk and honey 
have long since ceased to flow, where lands 
have been eroded by centuries of neglect and 
have become rocky and desolate, it would 
have been impossible to reclaim the soil by 
individual effort. The cooperative became 
essential. And here is the highest kind of 
cooperative because it is voluntary, It is 
not imposed by government or by dictator. 
It is commanded by self-abnegation. 

Not far from that settlement we were per- 
mitted to visit one of the Israel Alr Force's 
training centers. We saw young men and 
young women learning to become filers and 
ground crews for Israel's military forces 
under a system of universal military training 
which summons every member of the com- 
munity to the national defense. 

Here were the elements which have con- 
tributed to muke Israel a stronghold—the 
industrial workshop in Haifa, the complete 
cooperation in the agricultural settlement, 
the dedication to defense, 
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I learned more about these attributes of 
Israel in my talks with its wise and coura- 
geous Prime Minister, Mr, David Ben-Gurion, 
and other Israel officials. And at the end of 
my visit to Israel, I felt some satisfaction, 
for legislators are not always privileged to 
witness the vindication of their position. 

We came away from Israel understanding 
the optimism of its people. We felt that 
here was a country and a people in which 
America was investing wisely and produc- 
tively, for these people gave not the slightest 
sign that they would falter or tire. 

If there is one people in history that sym- 
bolizes survival in adversity, it is the Jewish 
people. Surely Israel is a glowing expres- 
sion of the will to live and to overcome the 
greatest difficulties and the bitterest hos- 
tilities. 

Our confidence in Israel's capacity to meet 
its problems and to progress toward their 
solution has been justified. 

The testimony of the administration to 
Congress shows that Israel has been making 
a striking economic advance. Her exports 
have jumped. Her agricultural and indus- 
trial production have increased, and as a 
result she has been able to reduce imports. 
She is on the way to economic independence. 
She needs less help from us than she did 2 
and 3 years ago. But she still needs help, 
and I hope that my colleagues in Congress 
will agree with me that she will get it. For 
here is a fine example of what happens when 
American assistance is given to people who 
need it and who know how to make the best 
use of it. 

Each year since World War H. Congress 
has been confronted with requests for large 
appropriations to assist and strengthen our 
allies. There has been some criticism of 
these expenditures, and in fairness, it must 
be admitted that some of it is justified. 

Some of this criticism is based upon the 
fact that we have not made as much prog- 
ress in the fulfillment of the purposes of the 
program as we would like and because many 
believe some of our allies do not carry their 
Tull share of the load. 

In the past there has been considerable 
boondoggling with these funds, and this is a 
practice we can no longer afford to tolerate, 

We must insist on the use of these funds 
for the real purposes of the program, That 
is to help other peoples of the world who, 
like ourselves, are trying to resist the onward 
march of communism. The intent is to help 
people to help themselyes, 

Last year there were some who may have 
been deceived by the so-called Communist 
peace offensive and who may have felt that 
we could now afford to reduce our program, 
lower our guard, and thus bring about reduc- 
tions in expenditures which we would all 
favor if it were safe to do 80. 

I do not believe that anyone today has any 
musions about Communist tactics and ob- 
jectives.. All of us, I think, are agreed that 
we must not falter at this crucial time. We 
must continue to make substantial expendi- 
tures for our own defense, and at the same 
time we must assist those whose interests are 
identical with ours. If we should premature- 
ly discontinue our aid and encouragement to 
those outside of the Iron Curtain it would 
aid the crause of communism. 

That general statement applies to the Nenr 
Fast as well as to every other part of the 
world, 

If we voted to give generous assistance to 
Israel within recent years, it is not merely 
because we wanted to help that country re- 
settle the refugees who came there, It is be- 
cause we believe that the people of Israel 
have demonstrated that they believe in free- 
dom, that they are ready to fight for it, and 
that they can be counted upon as stanch de- 
fenders of the free world in an hour of 
crisis. 

These are difficult days for the United 
States and for the nations who are deter- 
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mined to be free. It is our duty to rally and 
ald the friendly nations of Asia and Europe. 
With this our goal, we first must keep Amer- 
ica strong. The United States must main- 
tain its military resources at their utmost 
strength, not because we want war, but be- 
cause we know now the Communists under- 
stand only strength. There must be no more 
concessions to the Red rulers who have en- 
slayed millions upon millions behind the 
Iron Curtain. Their crafty scheming is all 
too apparent now. 

Our next goal is to rally those whose desire 
for freedom is as ardent as that of the people 
of our own land. There are many nations 
who are not being taken in by the false prop- 
aganda coming from the Red capitals behind 
the Curtain. We must lead in uniting these 
liberty-loving nations. 

The evil and lying propaganda of the Com- 
munists has not deceived the people on For- 
mosa, those in South Korea, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Japan, Yugoslavia, Greece, Tur- 
key, and Pakistan, With these allies united 
in the common cause, a fighting force would 
come into being that could not be crushed 
by any enemy. 

With the free world united in the cause of 
peace and freedom for all, we will not fall, 
and peace will be assured. The Soviets will 
not attack a strong free world because they 
know it will mean their own destruction. 

There haye been dark days, many of them, 
in the years and centuries gone by, but when 
the sun rolled away the clouds, the just and 
right cause has always been triumphant. 

I do not despair. I,have supreme faith 
that the freedom-loving nations, by uniting, 
can achieve liberty again for all mankind. 


Congressional Investigations and the 
Right to Receive Restrictive Data 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 15, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks, I am 
including an article by Mr. David Law- 
rence which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Star for yesterday, which clearly 
points out the right of congressional in- 
vestigating committees to receive re- 
strictive data from the executive depart- 
ment. It will be recalled that during 
the hearings in the McCarthy-Army af- 
fair, that many challenged the right of 
congressional committees to receive this 
information. Mr. Lawrence has cited a 
Federal decision supporting the right of 
Congress to this information. 

The article follows: 

RuLING Cuarmwies McCanrny Issve—1936 
OPINION CITED IN DEFENDING SENATOR FOR 
OBTAINING RESTRICTED Dara From Execu- 
TIVE DEPARTMENT 

(By David Lawrence) 

Absence from the country during the 
McCarthy-Stevens hearings did not permit a 
study of the testimony at the time by this 
writer, but an examination since of the many 
comments made in letters and public state- 
ments concerning the constitutional rights 
involved in a portion of the controversy leads 
to the impression that there is a widespread 
misunderstanding as to what is the settled 
law of the land concerning the relations of 
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the Executive and the executive branch of 
the Government. 

The rather widely publicized theory that 
a United States Senate committee would be 
doing something illegal if it obtained from 
an employee of the executive branch of the 
Government information which the employee 
himself is forbidden to disclose, and used 
the data—was demolished by the United 
States Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. It was never overruled by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Judge Groner, who spoke for a unanimous 
court of appeals in November 1936, noted in 
his opinion that the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and the Senate commit- 
tee investigating lobbying had been accused 
of conspiring to violate the provisions of the 
Constitution relating to unlawful search and 
seizure and to the freedom of the press. 
What was at issue was an order served on 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. to produce 
messages passing between the head of a 
group of newspapers and some of his asso- 
ciates in other cities. It was asserted by the 
telegraph company that the messages were 
confidential and that it would be a violation 
of Federal law to disclose them. But the 
FCC ordered it done and the messages were 
turned over to Hugo Black, then Democratic 
Senator from Alabama, who was chairman 
of the Senate's investigating committee and 
who not long afterward was appointed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States by the 
late President Roosevelt. Justice Black is 
a member of the high court now and as a 
Senator would not have knowingly com- 
mitted an illegal act. 

Judge Groner ruled that the telegraph 
company should not have surrendered the 
messages. for the purpose of any disclosure 
of their contents and that the FCC, while 
haying a right to examine them, did not 
have any right to transmit them to the Sen- 
ate committee. The court of appeals said: 

“We are of the opinion that the resolution 
adopted by the commission, under which 
its agents took possession of the telegraph 
company's offices and examined wholesale 
the thousands of private telegraph messages 
received and dispatched therefrom over a 
period of 7 months—for the purpose of se- 
curing to the Senate committee knowledge 
of the contents of the messages—was with- 
out authority of law and contrary to the 
very terms of the act under which the 
commission was constituted.” 

But when it came to defining the rights of 
Senator Black or his investigating commit- 
tee, the United States Court of Appeals held 
that the courts were without power to in- 
terfere. It said: 

“The prayer of the bill (of complaint) 
is that the committee be restrained from 
keeping the messages or making any use of 
them or disclosing their contents. In other 
words, thet If we find that the method 
adopted to obtain the telegrams was an inva- 
sion of appellant's legal rights, we should say 
to the committee and to the Senate that the 
contents could not be disclosed or used in 
the exercise by the Senate of its legitimate 
functions. 

“We know of no case in which it has been 
held that a court of equity has authority to 
do any of these things. On the contrary, 
the universal rule, so far as we know it, is 
that the legislative discretion in discharge 
of its constitutional functions, whether 
rightfully or wrongfully exercised, is not a 
subject for judicial interference. 

“The Constitution has lodged the legisla- 
tive power exclusively in the Congress. If 
a court could say to the Congress that it 
could use or could not use information in 
its possession, the Independence of the leg- 
isIature would be destroyed and the consti- 
tutional separation of the powers of Gov- 
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ernment invaded. Nothing is better set- 
tled than that each of the three great de- 
partments of Government shall be inde- 
pendent and not subject to be controlled 
directly or indirectly by either of the 
others.” 

So the case boils down to the fact that 
while a President of the United States may 
forbid any employee in the executive branch 
from furnishing information to Congress 
and may fire the employee with or without 
giving any reasons, this does not mean that 
a Senator or Representative—who encour- 
ages an employee to risk his job by furnish- 
ing information to Congress in violation 
of the orders of his superior—is himself 
necessarily involved in any violation of law. 

The court went further and said that even 
if information unconstitutionally acquired 
is disclosed in debate or discussion, the 
Senate committees cannot be enjoined 
against its use. But at the same time the 
court, expressing the pious hope that Senate 
committees wouldn't damage the rights of 
the citizens by such use, admitted it was 
only a hope—not a means of legal coercion. 


Opinion Poll Report for Somerville, Mass. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O'NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include a partial report 
on the results of a questionnaire which 
I mailed early in April of this year to 
the residents of the 11th Congressional 
District of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 

My purpose in conducting such an 
opinion poll during my first term here 
in Washington was not only to enable 
myself to better represent the people 
of my district but to acquaint them per- 
sonally with some of the vital issues here 
in Washington. e 

The number of returns, and the in- 
terest displayed, have been most gratify- 
ing. I feel that the poll has been mutual- 
ly beneficial. Following is a copy of the 
letter which accompanied the question- 
naire, and the tabulated results for Som- 
erville, Mass.: 

UNTTED STATES 
Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear NetcHnor: As your Representative 
here in Washington, {t would be invaluable 
for me to have the opinions of the people of 
our congressional district on matters which 
are vital to all of us. 

I realize that you elected me with the ex- 
pectation that I would always exercise my 
own best Judgment in arriving at a decision 
as to how the vote for our district will bë 
cast. It is a responsibility and a privilege 
which I welcome, and I hope that I 
always merit your trust and confidence. 

If I had available a cross section of the 
views of the residents of the 11th Congres“ 
sional District, and also any comments they 
might have on any given subject, it wo 
help in clarifying the issues and 
a truly representative decision. 

Attached Is a questionnaire on a group of 
subjects. I will be indebted to you if you 
will answer them, and also give your 
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in the spaces allotted. You need not add 
your signature if you would prefer not to 
do so. 

Each of the questionnaires returned will be 
read by me personally, and a tabulation will 
be made, I shall appreciate your coopera- 


tion and assistance, and I am looking for- 
ward to your response. 


Member of Congress. 
Sommerville questionnaire 


No 
opins 
FOREIGN POLICY 
1. Do 216 205 
2. Do 362 170 
3. Do 402 I4 
4. Do you favor the continuution of economic nid to foreign nations? ..-.-...--.--..-.-.---.- 437 159 
b7 123 
79 270 
278 179 
g9 106 
TARIFE POLICY 
1. Do you su the present methods of handling tariffs FP 123 $21 
2. Do you bolieve that foreign g should come into the United States regardless of the offect 
at it may have on the Amorican worker 74 204 
3. Do you the present Government method of handling tarts 188 253 
STATEHOOD 
1, Do you favor conforring statehood on— 
(a) Alaska? sane 6 10 
(b) Hawalle 669 49 
TAX POLICY 
1. Do you N that the Foderal Government should spend more monos than It rocolves in a 
income 
If opposed 
(a) Keep taxes higi 377 
% Cut domestic spending? 150 
2. Do you fnul taxes should be cut more than they already have been? 219 
3. Do you support an increase in the oxomption for dopononts? 202 
4. Do yon favor cutting income taxes across the board percentagew ly: ist 
5, Do you bulicve in more exemption for dividends and other ungarn, 123 
6. Do you support exemptions to cover expenses for college educations 163 
7. Do youduvor an exemption for the first $1,500 of retired income? 130 
1. Do believe that the presont 2-percent social-security tax on the ompluyee should be main- i 
REM ETE EA E A N E a AE E E ER A EO, : 
2. Do you helieve it should bo returned to 144 percont? 164 
3. Do you rupport an increase in old-age assistance benefita? 89 
4. Do you favor an increase in the death benefits under social security? 159 
5. Do you bolieve that hospitalization, sickness, and accidunt insuraiico 
Federal law va 
novsine 
1. Do you believe that more low-cost housing should be built by the State and Federal Govern- 
i „% — .. ——— ee oe ee 375 115 
TLAROR LEGISLATION 
1. Are you In favor of raising the minimum wage? 531 130 
2. Do you feel this wou 
States is 449 205 
3. In your opinion could amall business afford un increwse’ 453 213 
4. Do you helieve that the Taft-Hartley Act is fair to management and labor? aS 203 
b. Would you favor changes through amendments? -.---.....---..---- 595 143 
k. Are there sections of this law which you feel are oppressive to workers? -| 5 7 
6. Are there, in your opinion, sections which are oppressive to small business? ......----......- 40 107 
BT. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
489 172 
253 220 
253 
VOTING AGE 
1. Do you bolieve that porsons who are 18 years old should be given the right to vote in national 
Hr —Üᷣ-—:! ỹ e TT 2¹ 123 
LOCAL ISSUES 
r belie port of Boston should have more Federal assistanon? __._-.....---...--..| SAT 123 
1 Boto port han the Feders! Government treating New England fairly on the policy of 10 5 
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A4953 
Public Laws 397 to 403, Inclusive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 17, 1954 


Mr. O'HARA of Ilinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent, I am extending 
my remarks to include my report on 
recent legislation made to my constit- 
uents, as follows: 


THIRTIETH REPORT ON LEGISLATION OF THE 
83p CONGRESS 


Dran FREND: Continuing my report to you 
on the laws passed by this Congress and the 
part you played in their enactment by the 
votes you delegated me as your agent to cast 
in your behalf: 

PUBLIC LAW 397 


House Joint Resolution 481; memorial to 
Simon Bolivar: In 1949 Congress authorized 
the acceptance within a 5-year period of a 
statue of the great South American libera- 
tor, Simon Bolivar, as a gift of Venezuela. 
Domestic disturbances within that country 
delayed work on the statue. Public Law 
397 extends the time another 5 years. Tho 
capital of the United States is rich in mem- 
orlals to the great and noble, That of 
Simon Bolivar will be an appreciated 
addition, 


PUBLIC LAW 398 


H. R. 356, Railroad Retirement Act dual 
benefit provision: Public Law 398 comes as 
a boon to many retired railroad workers who 
had suffered a dimunition of income by 
reason of the so-called dual benefit provi- 
sion written into the Railroad Retirement 
Act by the 82d Congress. 

The act of 1951 (82d Cong.) made a dis- 
tinction between workers who had creditable 
service before 1937 and those with creditable 
service after 1937 by providing that those 
who had creditable service before 1937 could 
not receive annuities under both railroad 
retirement and social security systems. 

This is how it worked: An annuitant en- 
titled to $129.80 a month (the average pay- 
ment under the Railroad Retirement Act) 
and $40 a month under social security actu- 
ally received $89.80 a month despite the fact 
that he had made his required contributions 
to both funds. He was penalized, not bene- 
fited, to the extent of the social security for 
which he had paid. Some 30,200 annuitants 
and 10,500 wives were affected. Severe hard- 
ship resulted in many instances. 

Public Law 398 rights the injustice by re- 
pealing retroactively the dual benefit provi- 
sion of the Bad Congress. Hereafter all re- 
tired railroad workers will receive their full 
annuities plus whatever they are entitled to 
under social security. 

I am informed that everyone except pos- 
sibly the rallroad managements (they match 
the employee's contributions to the fund) is 
now entirely satisfied with the legislation. 
The nonoperating brotherhoods at first were 
fearful that the legislation would adversely 
affect the fund's actuarial soundness, later 
joined with the operating unions in its 
support. 

In casting your vote for the bill I had in 
mind that it is hard enough in these days 
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of high costs for annuitants to get by, and 
furthermore, a man is entitled to what he 
pays for, whether it is insurance or bread. 


PUBLIC LAW 399 

H. R. 2828, Menominee Indians: This ts 
important legislation at a time in our his- 
tory when it is essential to the maintenance 
of our world position that all racial seg- 
ments of our population have equal enjoy- 
ment of the opportunities and dignity of 
first-class citizenship. 

Public Law 399 provides that on Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, the Menominee Indians in Wis- 
consin will be removed from Federal guard- 
ehip, thereafter to stand on their own feet 
like all other Americans. Meanwhile there 
immediately will be distributed $1,500 per 
capita payments among the 3,150 members 
of the tribe from some $10 million the 
Menominees have on deposit in the United 
States Treasury. This deposit includes $7.- 
650,000 paid by the Federal Government in 
satisfaction of a 1951 Judgment in the Court 
of Claims. 

I think you will approve of my contribu- 
tion of your vote to the passage of this 
measure. (1) It seemed to me unfair to 
keep the descendants of the first Americans 
in the ignominy of being wards, especially in 
instances where they have given clear evi- 
dence of their competency to handle and 
protect their own affairs. Keeping the In- 
dians in an inferior status would be used by 
our enemies to jeopardize our acceptance as a 
friend by all the many races of the world. 
(2) Making $1,500 per capita distributions 
now will save the taxpayers $200,000 a year 
in interest which existing law requires the 
Government to pay on Indian deposits in 
the Treasury. I thought the $200,000 well 
worth saving. 

I was pleased to learn from the committee 
report of the fine record of the Menominees. 
The reservation (235,000 acres, largely tim- 
berland) is worked by the tribe, which owns 
and profitably operates a large logging and 
sawmill business. Most of the tribe mem- 
bers are employed in this enterprise. It is 
likely that when the Federal guardship ends 
the tribe will organize a corporation and 
continue to run the business as other Amer- 
icans do when joined in a corporate venture, 


PUBLIC LAW 400 


S. 251, docket fees: Attention Federal 
lawyers: a default judgment is a “final hear- 
ing” in the meaning of section 1923 (a) of 
title 28, United States Code, entitling win- 
ning counsel to docket fees of @20. Public 
Law 400 clears up the point. 

PUBLIC LAW 401 

8. 1399, national forest lands in Arizona: 
On the completion of the Roosevelt Reservoir 
in the national forest lands area of Arizona 
a number of buildings used during construc- 
tion were sold to the Salt River Valley Water 
Users Association. Public Law 401 author- 
izes the sale to the association of the re- 
maining buildings, the proceeds to apply on 
the erection of a new forest ranger station 
nearby. A practical arrangement. 

PUBLIC LAW 402 


S. 1823, veterans as homesteaders: This 
places Korean war veterans on the same foot- 
ing as World War II veterans in the matter 
of meeting the residential requirements of 
the homestead law. Their war service up 
to 2 years is to be credited as actual resl- 
dence on the homestead. Public Law 402 
also extends the veterans preference right 
to apply for public lands (due to expire 
September 27, 1954) another 5 years, and 
properly removes the restriction that the 
veteran must be 21 years old. The House 
passed the bill by consent. 


PUBLIC LAW 403 


S. 3096, doctors in enlisted grades: Section 
4 of the 1953 Doctors Draft Act (see my Rept. 
No. 6) provided for the appointment of 
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draftees to commissioned ranks commensu- 
rate with professional education and experi- 
ence. The Court of Appeals, Fourth Dis- 
trict, held this made mandatory the dis- 
charge of the draftee falling to qualify for 
a commission. 

Public Law 403 reestablishes and legalizes 
a former practice by specifying that any in- 
ductee who fails to qualify for, or to accept, 
a commission may be utilized in his profes- 
sional capacity (physician, dentist, veter- 
inarian) in an enlisted grade or rank. 

Now that Korea is over, the Dectors Draft 
Act (admittedly discriminatory) should be 
repealed as quickly as the welfare of our 
enlistees will permit. The proper approach 
is to make the service sufficiently attractive 
to career professionals so that there will be 
no necessity of resorting to a draft applicable 
only to one group. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
Barratr O'HARA, 
Member of Congress. 


A Limited Partnership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am including at this point an edi- 
torial that appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal entitled “Limited Partnership”: 

From most current comment you would 
think the Anglo-American alliance is rap- 
idly crumbling and that its only bope is the 
personal meeting scheduled between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Prime Minister 
Churchill. 

The assumption appears to be that it is 
normal for the United States and Britain 
to see eye to eye on everything, and abnormal 
for them to differ. In fact, the reverse is 
closer to the truth. The two nations have 
a natural identity, or even a similarity of 
interests only in rather limited spheres. 

Both countries are based on free political 
institutions and therefore in theory both 
oppose encroachments on freedom in the 
world. But it is a big Jump from that ab- 
stract premise to the conclusion that the 
two can or should agree on policies every- 
where and under all circumstances. 

For instance, it might seem that Britain 
would share the United States interest in 
European integration, considering the 
geogrpahy involved. But it doesn’t. It has 
declined the leadership in European eco- 
nomic, military, and political cooperation 
that many expected, and that role has fallen 
to the United States. 

The reason for British hesitance is that 
its historic external interest was not Europe 
but Empire, and that is still the case even 
though the Empire Is now a shrunken Com- 
monwealth. Empire and Commonwealth, 
moreover, gave Britain a historic stake in 
the Orient but, again, it is not the same 
stake as America’s. 

Thus this country finds China in its west- 
ern backyard, whereas to Britain China is 
literally the Far East. Partly because of 
this geographical difference, Britain never 
developed the kind of affinity for the Chinese 
that the United States did, and in conse- 
quence It could view the Communists’ con- 


quest of China with greater equanimity. 


On the other hand, India, with which this 
country has had comparatively little contact, 
is still the focus of Britain's Asian policies. 
These geographical and historical differences 
between America and Britain are bound to 
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show, and they ntly have—as, for ex- 
ample, in the British determination to nego- 
tiate with the Communists before setting 
up the Southeast Asian defense alliance the 
United States wanted right away. 

Elsewhere there are other divergences 
created by geography and history, and there 
are important economic and cultural difer- 
ences between the two nations as well. It 
becomes clear, therefore, that the trouble 
is not that Anglo-American relations have 
deteriorated but that too much was ex- 
pected from the alliance in the first place. 

This notion that the two countries should 
have common policies for every area and sit- 
uation is fairly new, deriving from the World 
War II partnership. It was an attempt to 
impose a kind of conformity in an idealistic 
impression that this could be done even 
where the foundations of conformity were 
Jacking. Like all such attempts it could not 
be wholly successful. 

As the London Daily Mirror recently com- 
mented, “the astonishing fact is not that 
Anglo-American relations are so bad, but 
that they are not worse.” Undoubtedly 
Mr. Eisenhower and Sir Winston can help 
improve them in the forthcoming talks. 

But the best hope of reinvigorating the 
partnership in the long run Is to recognize 
its natural limitations. A limited partner- 
ship may not appeal to idealists, but it is 
more likely to be effective where it can 
operate and less likely to cause dismay tliat 
it can't operate everywhere. 


More Lambasting 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, you have 
often heard the expressions: “Haw silly 
can you get?” or “How ridiculous are 
some people?” The New Orleans Times- 
Picayune in its recent issue of Tuesday, 
July 6, comes about as close to giving the 
proper answer as anything I have read 
recently. 

The editorial was inspired by the most 
recent of the silly and ridiculous actions 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board in con- 
nection with the futile attempts of East- 
ern Airlines to establish a direct route 
between New Orleans and Mexico City. 

This travesty on good judgment and 
commonsense has long ago passed the 
amusement stage and has become tragic 
in its implications and ramifications, 


George W. Healy, Jr., editor of the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, well sums 
up the situation in these most pertinent 
observations in the editorial entitled 
“More Lambasting”: 

More LAMBASTING 

New Orleans took another air-bomb fn the 
midsection with the Civll Aeronautics Board's 
decision to facilitate proceedings involving 
nonstop airline service, New York to Mexico 
City, over this city. 

Bilateral negotiations with Mexico still 
supposediy are being conducted looking to 
New Orleans-Mexico City service, with this 
city either a stop or a terminal. Recently 
Mexican Government representatives mini- 
Tested decided interest in this long-overdue, 
supremely natural communications provi- 
sion. Without it, detours into Texas are the 
only means available for New Orleans-Mexlco 
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City flight. Detours to New York for that 
purpose are, of course, out of the question— 
except, perhaps, in the minds of those New 
York-and-vicinity commercial interests that 
from time immemorial haye sought to get 
New Orleans bypassed in long-range commu- 
nications. 

A New York-New Orleans-Mexico City 
service, on the other hand, taking the nat- 
ural great circle route, would satisfy the 
needs of New Orleans, Mexico, and efficiency. 

The issue of making permanent the au- 
thority granted American Airlines to fly non- 
stop, like Air France, from New York to 
Mexico City, will figure in the hearing (not 
yet dated) set by CAB. This means aban- 
doning an AA stop at Dallas and changing 
the route to a more direct one, via New 
Orleans. If Dallas lost her “stop,” it would 
mean nothing to her not to be “flown over.” 
To New Orleans, to be flown over without 
ever having got the “stop” or service that 
reason dictates, adds affront to Injury. 

Still more of this last comes with Eastern 
Airlines’ decision to get into the nonstop 
game. This involves apparent abandonment 
of a once-promising New Orleans-Mexico 
City flight project. It also involves a revival 
or revalidifying of this old permit, solely to 
effect New York-Mexico City flights (non- 
stop). The application says in effect that “if 
we had this (old) permit, or regain it, it 
would be used for nonstop purposes.” 

Pan-American also has a nonstop applica- 
tion. Presumably it also involves flying over 
New Orleans. All these applications have 
been consolidated for Joint hearing by CAB, 
with dissent only by Commissioner Josh Lee. 
They all want to fly over New Orleans, ac- 
cording to the face of the applications, but 
not stop here. 

The bridesmaid who never became a bride 
had it easy compared with the Crescent City. 
New Orleans was at one time, at least, en- 
gaged,” and still has hopes the engagement 
will go through. There must be some way 
in which reason may fly in the face of ab- 
surdity in this matter. So far it's been 
vice versa, 


The Responsibility of the CAB to the 
All-Cargo Air Carriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, in regard 
to the appropriation for the Civil Aero- 
nauties Board and for payment of 
subsidy aid to the passenger-carrying 
airlines, a great deal has been said here- 
tofore to justify the appropriation re- 
garding the great need and importance 
of granting this Government aid to the 
passenger airlines in order that we might 
maintain adequate civilian air support 
available to the military when needed 
for national defense, and that we might 
also be assured of adequate airmail serv- 
ice for the Nation. 

I feel that this is a most appropriate 
time to bring to the attention of the Con- 
gress that a relatively new and extremely 
important segment of our air industry, 
developed by an able group of young vet- 
erans of World War II, the nonsubsi- 
dized all-cargo airlines, actually made 
the largest contribution to the recent 
Tokyo airlift of any segment of our air 
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industry during the Korean hostilities; 
in fact, these nonsubsidized cargo car- 
riers flew more than 55 percent of the 
entire tonnage moved by our civilian 
airlines during this emergency. 

Furthermore, one of these all-cargo 
carriers, the Flying Tiger Line, Inc., now 
the largest cargo air line in the world, 
has offered to carry mail for the Gov- 
ernment without subsidy at about one- 
third of the minimum service rate now 
being paid by the Government for the 
carriage of airmail. Although their ap- 
plications have been pending for many 
months, no action has as yet been taken 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. On 
the other hand, the passenger air lines 
have been permitted by the Board to 
compete with the cargo lines in the 
freight field, with their competition 
subsidized by supplemental revenues 
from mail, express, passengers, and ac- 
tually also by Government subsidy aid. 

Under the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
the responsibility for the encouragement 
and development of an air transporta- 
tion system properly adapted to the 
present and future needs of the foreign 
and domestic commerce of the United 
States, of the postal service, and of the 
national defense. Nowhere in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act is the Board’s respon- 
sibility limited to the development and 
encouragement of passenger air lines 
alone. In the declaration of policy by 
the Congress, it was intended that all 
worthwhile segments of civil aeronautics 
be encouraged in their proper and ade- 
quate development by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and subsidy aid was pro- 
vided for by the Congress merely as one 
of the means whereby the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board might assist in maintain- 
ing adequate air transportation required 
for the commerce of the United States, 
the postal service, and the national de- 
fense. Nowhere in the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act is it suggested that the interest 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board in the 
development of adequate civil aviation 
be limited to those air lines who receive 
subsidy aid or who are made eligible by 
77 Board to receive such Government 
aid. 

During the past year a study of Federal 
aviation policies has been made at the 
request of the President of the United 
States by his Air Coordinating Commit- 
tee. A report entitled “Civil Air Policy” 
was made by the Committee on May 1, 
and on May 26, this year, the President 
adopted the report “as a guide in future 
consideration of questions related to the 
subject of civil aviation and in making 
recommendations to Congress.“ I quote 
briefly from portions of the report re- 
garding air cargo: 

‘The potential value of a healthy and ex- 
panding air-cargo industry to our economy 
and national defense has become increasing- 
ly apparent. A quickened industrial pace, 
combined with the national need to utilize 
our resources more efficiently, promises to 
make the moyement of cargo by air as essen- 
tial as the established need for air carriage 
of persons and mail, 

Proper growth of the air-cargo industry 
will provide, in addition to economic bene- 
fits, a civil air-cargo fleet forming a substan- 
tial security asset in the event of national 
mobilization. 
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The further development of the air-cargo 
industry, with particular emphasis on all- 
cargo services, is In the national interest and 
should be encouraged. 


The President's Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee report continues on at some 
length regarding the national importance 
of the cargo airlines and makes a number 
of recommendations as to ways in which 
Federal agencies should encourage the 
development and maintenance of a 
healthy cargo industry by expanded use 
of civil cargo airlift, by granting all- 
cargo carriers certificates of longer du- 
ration to enable them to obtain adequate 
financing, and so forth. It would be 
certainly consistent with the President's 
civil air policy, as well as with the intent 
of Congress as expressed in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act, for the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board to permit all-cargo carriers 
of proven worth and stability, such as 
the world’s largest all-cargo carrying 
airline, the Flying Tiger Line, Inc., to 
carry such cargo as express, parcel post 
and mail, which come rightfully within 
the category of property or cargo, which 
these airlines are especially equipped to 
handle. 

Recently on May 18, Mr. Robert W. 
Prescott, president of the Flying Tiger 
Line, Inc., testified before the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
Senate regarding the curent status of 
the all-cargo airlines. Mr. Prescott’s 
statement is, in my opinion, extremely 
worthwhile and I believe will be of con- 
siderable interest to Members of the 
House of Representatives—it was placed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp on June 
30, 1954. 

While we are being asked by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for millions of dollars 
in appropriations to enable them to carry 
out that part of their responsibility for 
the maintenance of services by the pas- 
senger airlines, I take this opportunity 
to remind the Board and to call to the 
attention of the Congress that the Board 
also has a responsibility under the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 for fostering and 
maintaining a healthy air freight indus- 
try, which has become essential to our 
economy and to the national defense by 
such action by the Board as will reflect 
equitable treatment for this segment of 
the aviation industry under existing law 
and existing executive policy. 
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George Washington, General of the Armies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 9, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, some 
time ago I introduced a bill to establish 
the rank of George Washington as Gen- 
eral of the Armies, 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
interesting broadcast by Col. Charles R. 
McGovern, of Pittsburgh, who is not only 
& great historian, but has also been a 
very fine soldier. I believe that the 
broadcast by Colonel McGovern should 
have the very serious consideration of 
all Americans who are interested in the 
history of our country and in the proper 
placing of General Washington as an 
officer of the Army of the United States, 

There being no objection, the text of 
the broadcast was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Battle of Fort 
Necessity, which took place in western Penn- 
sylvania’s forest lands on the 3d of July 
1754, marked the first defense action of the 
American Colonies in the fight for control of 
the forks of the rivers here in what is now 
Pittsburgh. 

On the 28th of April 1954, Senator Epwarp 
Martin, of Pennsylvania, one of the great- 
est exponents of American history and a 
former Governor of the Keystone State, in- 
troduced legislation for the final establish- 
ment of the rank of George Washington as 
“General of the Armies,” the title to date 
from the 15th of June 1775 and to become a 
law before July 3 of this year of 1954, when 
the people of Pennsylvania and the Nation 
will celebrate the bicentennial anniversary 
of the Battle of Fort Necessity, near the pres- 
ent site of Uniontown. 

It would now appear that the action of 
General Martin is simply to reconfer upon 
George Washington, the equivalent rank 
within the Army of the United States that he 
held within the Army of the United Col- 
onies, and from the original date of rank in 
1775, since, obviously, the United Colonies 
and the United States became one and the 
same. 

Washington’s rank would thus be senior to 
all other Generals of the Armies, past, pres- 
ent, or in the future. This is as it should be. 

The official birthday of the United States 
Army, historically and properly, is June 14, 
1775, when it was the Army of the United 
Colonies. 

Senator Martrn’s recent remarks on the 
Senate floor were in part: 

“That there would be no more fitting time 
to finally establish the rank of General Wash- 
ington than on the occasion of the anni- 
versary of the first combat battle in the 
western wilderness of this State, which will 
be celebrated by representation from the 
British, Prench, and Canadian Governments, 
5 py varied armed services of the United 
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“Washington victoriously led American 
troops in the War of the Rebellion under the 
rank and title of ‘General and Commander 
of the Army of the United States and of all 
forces under arms or to be raised at the time.“ 

“General Washington resigned that com- 
mission on the 23d of December 1783 and re- 
turned to his home in Mount Vernon to cele- 
brate the first Christmas Day there in 7 years. 
He was elected President of the new Repub- 
lic and took office March 4, 1793. Refusing 
to consider a third term, he issued his fare- 
well address to the Nation on- the 17th of 
September 1796. 

“His semiretirement was not to last long, as 
a war with France was threatening. 

“President John Adams became deeply 
concerned and asked General Washington if 
he would accept appointment again, this 
time to command the Armies of the United 
States. 

“The Congress of 1798 authorized the rais- 
ing of a provincial army in view of the situa- 
tion existing at that time, and which em- 
powered the President to appoint a Com- 
mander of the Army, who, being commis- 
sioned as lieutenant general ‘may be author- 
ized to command the Armies of the United 
States, as Commander in Chief.’ And on 
July 4, 1798, the appointment after being 
accepted by Washington was promptly con- 
firmed, All of this of course, at that time, 
Was in preparation for a war with France, 
which did not take place. 

“In the following year as our fledgling 
Nation continued to grow stronger, men be- 
gan to refiect upon a permanent, Military 
Establishment, and Congress on March 3, 
1799, provided that a commander of the 
Army be appointed and commissioned under 
title of “General of the Armies of the United 
States" and the existing office of Lieutenant 
General’ was to be abolished. But General 
Washington died December 14, 1799, 9 
months after the act was passed. And the 
title had not been conferred on him. 

“Historians have offered many reasons why 
President Adams delayed to honor the intent 
of Congress, but perhaps the answer is best 
found in an opinion by the then United 
States Attorney, dated August 24, 1855, indi- 
cating, in his opinion that the Cabinet and 
the President, were not altogether in agree- 
ment on the nature of the possible war, and 
even differed on this very point of the mili- 
tary title of the person to command the 
Army—President Adams preferring ‘Lieu- 
tenant General’ instead of ‘General of the 
Armies of the United States,’ which, in his 
view, touched, if it did not encroach, upon 
the constitutional functions of the President, 
or at least, on his vanity. 

“Five months later, on the 14th of May of 
1800, Congress passed an act authorizing 
President Adams to suspend any appoint- 
ment to the office of General of the Armies 
of the United States, with the explanation 
of ‘having reference to economy and the good 
of the service.” 

“Two facts thus stand out In bold relief: 

“First. Washington's title and rank during 
the Revolutionary War in which our Nation 
won its freedom—was ‘General and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army of the United 
Colonies and of all forces raised for that 
war.’ 

“Second. Washington’s rank and title in 
the United States to which he was appointed 
in anticipation of a war with France was 
that of Lieutenant General and Commander 


in Chief of all the Armies ralsed or to be 
raised in the United States. 

“The word ‘Chief’ seemed to stick in their 
craws. 

“Washington's combat rank and title as 
our leader in the War for Independence of 
the American Colonies was conferred on him 
by a Nation not yet born, but which was 
fighting its way in the world. 

“His second, and certainly least important 
title, seems to be the one that found its way 
first into the record books, because it was 
the title conferred upon him by the newborn 
United States, which by that time, had a 
Constitution. 

“On the list of officers of the United States 
Army, General Washington holds rank only 
as lieutenant general because his rank of 
General and Commander in Chief of the 
Army was under the United Colonies, as 
directed by the Second Continental Congress. 

“It goes without saying that the time has 
long since passed when the Nation, which 
Washington so nobly and heroically helped 
create by force of arms, should confer upon 
him the equivalent rank and title to that 
which he held as Commander in Chief of 
the Revolutionary War. 

“The rank and title of ‘General of the 
Army’ has since been earned and conferred 
upon 8 men, namely, Grant, Sherman, Sheri- 
dan, Marshall, MacArthur, Eisenhower, 
Arnold, and Bradley, while the rank and title 
of General of the Armies has been earned 
and conferred upon 1 man only Gen. John 
Pershing.” 

In April of 1754, Col. George Washington 
was at Wills Creek with three companions, 
on his march to Fort Redstone, in western 
Pennsylvania, when the news of the sur- 
render at the forks of the rivers here by 
Ensign Ward reached him. 

After a consultation with his officers he 
determined to advance and on the 9th of 
May reached Little Meadows where he learned 
the French commander contreceuer was re- 
enforcing his men at Fort Duquesne and had 
French spies throughout the Monongahela 
Valley bribing the redmen. 

Colonel Washington arrived at Great Mead- 
Ows on the 27th, where he met Christopher 
Gist at his cabin on this spot, and Gist in- 
formed the young Colonel that a party of 
French scouts had stopped at his inn the 
day before and that evening, Half King then 
encamped about 6 miles off from Gists had 
called to warn him that the French were 
near Washington's camp. 

Washington then left with his men to join 
the Indian chief. The night was dark and 
the rain coming down in torrents causing 
delay in reaching the Indian camp where a 
council was held at sunrise and spies sent 
out. They discovered the French lurking in 
an obscure spot surrounded by rocks. 

A disposition was then made for an attack 
with the English on the right and the In- 
dians on the left approaching in single file. 
The French, on their approach ran to arms 
and an engagement took place. The firing 
lasted only a short time when the French 
surrendered. Their leader Jumonyille was 
killed and 22 were taken prisoners. One 
French soldier escaped taking news of the 
fight to Fort Duquesne, which was Colonel 
Washington's objective in that first military 
engagement of his career. He then returned 
to Great Meadows and threw up a fortifi- 
cation to which he gave the name of Fort 
Necessity. And then he proceeded to cut 
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a road through the wilderness to Gist's 
plantation. 

From the ist of May until the Ist of July 
of that year preparations were made at Fort 
Necessity to meet the French from the Forks 
and measures taken to strengthen the post. 
On the 3d of July Washington received an 
alarm of an approaching enemy. 

The attack took place at 11 o'clock in a 
downpour of rain that morning, and kept up 
until 8 o'clock in the evening when the 
French sent word to Washington to have an 
officer come to treat with them. 

Captain Van Braam being the only man 
able to converse in French brought back 
terms of capitulation which he translated to 
Colonel Washington by flickering candlelight 
in the still dripping rain, And proved to 
have been mistranslated. s 

Washington and his men then hastened 
back to Wills Creek where Fort Cumberland 
was erected. ` 

The French and Indian War in Americ: 
and the Seven Years War in Europe was the 
culmination of the Great Meadows campaign 
in Pennsylvania in 1754 resulting in maps 
of three continents being changed and mov- 
ing the Frenchman, Voltaire, to issue his 
famous phrase; “A common shot, fired in the 
backwoods of America, was the signal that 
set all Europe ablaze.” 

Young Washington enlered western Penn- 
sylvania when only 22, as the vanguard of 
a force under Gen. Joshua Fry, and placed 
in command by Governor Dinwiddie at Colo- 
nel Fry's death. 

Next week end, July 3 through the 4th, 
Americans will gather on the site of old 
Fort Necessity which has been restored for 
the occasion by the National Park Service. 

General Martin, a distinguished soldier 
himself, in his motion, pointed out that 
the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, were all 
created in the Keystone State, at Philadel- 
phia, the birthplace of liberty in America, 
and the cradle of the United States. It is 
altogether fitting and proper then, that this 
action to place in proper perspective, and 
to give historical continuity to the rank and 
title of George Washington, our first com- 
manding general and our first President of 
the United States, should take place in this 
year of 1954, on the occasion of the 200th 
anniversary of the decisive battle of Fort 
Necessity. 

There could be no more fitting period to 
establish for all time, the primacy of Gen- 
eral Washington on the rolls of the United 
States Army. 

Good night folks, 


Comment by Hon. Homer Ferguson, of 
Michigan, on Vice President Nixon’s 
Address in Milwaukee on Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 9, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a statement prepared by the senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON] 
commenting on the recent address in 
Milwaukee by the Vice President. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR Homer FERGUSON, RE- 
PUBLICAN, OF MICHIGAN, ON VICE PRESIDENT 
Nrxon’s RECENT ADDRESS IN MILWAUKEE 


As chairman of the majority policy com- 
mittee of the Senate, and as member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, I feel com- 
pelled to take cognizance of complaints by 
certain Democrat leaders concerning Repub- 
lican criticism of Asiatic foreign policy as 
practiced by Secretary of State Acheson dur- 
ing the Truman administration. 

Vice President Nrxow summarized our 
reasoned view of that policy in his Milwaukee 
speech of June 26, when he said: “It was a 
policy characterized by weakness and sur- 
render of principle at the conference table. 
It failed to recognize that the danger from 
Communist aggression In Asia was just as 
great as in Europe. It failed to recognize 
that Moscow inspired revolutions, like those 
in China and in Indochina, constituted Com- 
munist aggression of the most dangerous 
type.” 

The Vice President added that foreign pol- 
icy, under President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary of State Dulles, perceives this global 
nature of the Red menace and is meeting 
it positively through a program of strength 
and firmness, 

We have entered an extremely delicate 
period of international diplomacy, in which 
the future of the free world very likely hangs 
in the balance. We must not make any 
mistakes. 

Therefore, it becomes a matter of utmost 
importance to look back, carefully, and dis- 
cover where United States foreign policy 
went wrong in the past. In this, we are 
not questioning the motives of our predeces- 
sor administration's foreign relations, but the 
methods and, of course, the sorry results. 
In 7 short years such policies contributed 
to the loss of 600 million persons to com- 
munism, helped lead us inexorably into the 
Korean war, and encouraged Red China to 
fan the flames of the Indochina conflict. 

We are told by certain Democrat spokes- 
men that bipartisan foreign policy is en- 
dangered by blunt criticism of past blun- 
ders. That is wholly untrue. y 

Instead, It would be a senseless ostrich 
attitude to ignore yesterday's failures in the 
light of today’s terrible challenge. Unless 
we do keep those errors firmly in mind, we 
are apt to fall into the same global trap— 
so cleverly baited by Communists who talk 
peaceful coexistence, but who give no factual 
evidence of good faith. 

I know the Eisenhower administration in- 
tends to continue to deal from strength, not 
weakness, and desires bipartisanship in the 
development of our foreign policy. 


Mast One Retire? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 9, 1954 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Must One Retire?” published 
in the Christian Science Monitor of July 
8, 1954. This is a very pertinent edi- 
torial on the social-security bill, which 
will be before the Senate shortly. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


July 9 


Must ONE RETRE? 

This newspaper a number of times has 
objected to provisions of the Social Security 
Act (as now repeatedly amended) which tend 
both to push people into retirement and then 
to limit their productiveness. We have ven- 
tured also that there ought to be some areas 
of the national economy where people could 
be allowed to take responsibility for their 
own financial security. 

Is there not some way to permit voluntary 
participation or nonparticipation in old-age 
insurance at least by some categories of 
workers or of self-employed? The experts 
say “No” because of what they call adverse 
selection. That is, many would tend to re- 
main out of the system during their younger 
years when they would be contributing to 
the necessary reserves but decide to come 
in later when the problems of age appeared 
more imminent, 

The fact that old-age benefits now are 
paid at flat rates instead of being based 
partly on length of coverage removes any in- 
centive to start participation early. In this 
framework the social-security staff sees no 
middle course between compulsory coverage 
and complete exclusion. 

In the case of the medical profession, its 
spokesmen have convinced the House of 
Representatives that physicians and sur- 
geons should be omitted entirely on the 
grounds that they seldom retire from prac- 
tice and hence would reap relatively limited 
benefits from inclusion. The Washington 
office of the Christian Science Committee on 
Publication has pointed out that this is 
equally true of Christian Science practition- 
ers and has asked their exemption from com- 
pulsory coverage. 

There are other professional people also 
whose services grow in value with experi- 
ence and whose greatest usefulness may be 
realized after the conventional retirement 
age of 65. This includes architects, lawyers, 
ministers educators, and writers, and is true 
of many in skilled trades as well. 

The extension of coverage pending before 
the Senate Finance Committee would work 
a hardship on these people because it would 
force them either to retire—often forfeiting 
years of greatest usefulness—or to lose bene- 
fits for which they had been compelled to 
pay. Social security is still in need of re- 
view to discover ways of encouraging rather 
than discouraging usefulness in longevity. 
Until that is achieved, some are obliged to 
request omission rather than coverage in 
seeking to make their greatest contribution 
to society, 


Independence Day and the Indians 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 9, 1954 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter to the 
editor, which appeared in the Great 
Falls Tribune of Monday, July 5, 1954, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
This letter contains a very eloquent ap- 
peal by an Indian woman of Montana 
for a fair deal for the Indians. I recom- 
mend it to my colleagues, in the hope 
that it may soften their hearts in .con- 
sidering the many Indian programs now 
being brought before Congress for con- 
sideration. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Dear Sm: On Independence Day the words 
“Land of the free and home of the brave” 
are words that are in the minds and hearts 
of most people in the United States. Espe- 
cially are Montana Indians thinking about 
them. In fact they are praying at the sun 
dances against the kind of independence that 
is being forced on the Flatheads and was 
forced on the Menominee Tribe 2 weeks ago 
when their regular per capita payment bill 
was tricked into full termination. 

The Indians heard some pretty strange 
things at the Montana University Institute 
about freedom and independence for Indians, 
One Bureau man said to a Flathead, “You 
want to keep those peculiar treaties that 
make you the aliens that you are.” 

The tribe gave $300 of tribal funds to the 
institute but somebody told them, “Don't 
you dare to bring up termination.” Miss 
Lewis from Washington, D. C., told every- 
body there, The Indians must change.” 

It seems lots of people, even President 
Eisenhower, are talking as if there was some 
crime in being a ward of the Government. 
After all, a ward just means you are a mem- 
ber of a tribe that has a special claim against 
the Federal Government. Every ward In- 
dian that I know tells me the reservation is 
one place in Montana where an Indian can 
call his soul his own, where he can walk with 
his head up. He walks on his own soil. 

Of course, since I am only an Indian 
woman and incompetent, I am not supposed 
to understand how it is that you can be 
made free without asking your consent to 
the terms. But being a woman, I worry 
about something else, that home of the 
brave, We used to hear real rousing speeches 
on the Fourth of July. Wil anybody hear 
about termination this year? I doubt it. 

Maybe the men are not afraid. It could 
be they just do not know what goes on, 
Mrs. Thumm says that last week the Indian 
Bureau was voted out of its health services. 
This week Congress will cut off the agricul- 
ture and extension service. They lop off one 
Federal arm at a time and one tribe at a time. 

I guess the men are choked down with this 
1954 kind of freedom. History tells us that 
when the first people came to America, the 
first thing they did was fall on their faces 
and kiss the earth at Plymouth Rock. Then 
they fell upon the necks of their hosts, the 
Tew Indians that were on hand, and they've 
been there ever since, 

Now they have a stranglehold with their 
termination propaganda. If an Indian says 
he is against it, they tell him he is unpatri- 
otic because he does not want to go cut on his 
own and pay taxes. That is one thing that 
will shut an Indian up right now, to be told 
he is unpatriotic—with our war record. If 
he says he is for it, he knows that terminat- 
ing the tribe and its resources means he will 
have no backing to make good on his own. 
Who will give him the credit he needs to pay 
his taxes? 

Maybe it will have to be up to the Indian 
women. We ought to start a letter-to-Mamie 
campaign so she can tell Eisenhower the com- 
plete story about this Indian freedom. She 
should know that the way they are doing this 
thing the women and children will suffer 
from a terminated reservation. We can’t 
make it without the Federal Government. A 
Tew of us have made it, maybe, but not whole 
tribes. Chief Little Shell’s people, who were 
terminated out of North Dakota, my own 
tribe could not make it. Some of them on 
Hill 57 are trying yet to get a foothold. None 
of us wants to see other tribes deprived of 
freedom of choice, Thank you. 

Mrs. Emma Koran, 
Montana Chippewa, Great Falls. 
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Espionage and Sabotage Act of 1954 
SPEECH 


HON. DeWITT S. HYDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9580) to revise 
and extend the laws relating to espionage 
and sabotage, and for other purposes, 


Mr. HYDE. Madam Chairman, this 
bill, H. R. 9580, incorporates the pro- 
visions of the three bills introduced at 
the request of the Attorney General. 
These bills which are incorporated in 
this one bill are part of the administra- 
tion program to strengthen internal se- 
curity and to aid us in our defense 
against those who would destroy us by 
subversive activities. 

Title I of H. R. 9580 incorporates fully 
the provisions of H. R. 8749. 

The Attorney General has submitted 
that in view of the technological ad- 
vance made in scientific research, the 
possibilities of sabotage by radioactive, 
biological, or chemical agents have been 
greatly increased. The sabotage stat- 
ute as it is presently worded is not geared 
to keep pace with our technological ad- 
vances, therefore certain changes in 
definitions are necessary. These changes 
. are incorporated in this 

As far as title I of the bill is con- 
cerned, that is primarily what is done, 
namely, to make certain changes in defi- 
nitions to bring the statute up to meet 
modern technological advances. For 
example, section 101 of title I adds to 
the definition of “war material” and “na- 
tional-defense material,” the words “air” 
and “water” and to the definitions of 
“war utilities” and “national-defense 
utilities” the word “air” has been added; 
also war utilities and national-defense 
utilities have been redefined to include 
airfields, airlanes, and fixtures or ap- 
purtenance therto, which, strangely 
enough, are not in the present statute. 

“National defense material” is amend- 
ed to conform with “war material” in 
that “forage and forest products and 
standing timber” have been added to the 
definition of “national-defense mate- 
rial.” 

Section 102 of title I provides for the 
applicability of section 2153, title 18, 
United States Code, not only in time of 
war but also in time of national emer- 
gency as declared by the President or 
by the Congress. 

Section 102 also recognizes the pos- 
sibility of bacteriological warfare by in- 
cluding within it the provisions making 
it a crime to contaminate or infect war 
material, war premises, or war utilities, 

Section 103 makes the sabotage laws 
effective in time of national emergency 
as well as in time of war. 

Section 2154 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is by this bill amended by 
section 103 to make a crime the con- 
struction in a defective manner of war 
premises or war utilities, in addition 
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to war material. Thus it is proposed to 
make it a crime wilfully to construct 
in a defective manner an airbase. 

Section 104 adds conspiracy provisions 
to sections 2155 and 2156 of title 18 of 
the United States Code. In other words, 
the new provision here is the crime of 
conspiracy to commit these acts of sa- 
botage as well as the commission of the 
acts themselves. 

Mr. GROSS. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? , 
Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 

from Iowa. 

- Mr. GROSS. Section 105, I assume, 
would apply with equal force to the oper- 
ator of an industry we will say making 
munitions or barbed wire, both of which 
were found to be defective, and I think 
deliberately so, during the last war; the 
provisions of that section would apply 
with equal effect to the operator or owner 
of a manufacturing plant as well as to 
workmen; is that true? 

Mr. HYDE. Oh, yes; to anyone who 
is guilty of attempting to injure or in- 
terfere with or to obstruct the national 
defense by sabotage in a plant which 
has been defined as a national utility 
or as a national defense premise. 

Mr. GROSS. What change has there 
been in the penalty? 

Mr. HYDE. There is no change here 
in the penalty, not in title I. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HYDE. Title II of the bill incor- 
porates the provisions of the original bill, 
H. R. 9021, and is designed to increase 
the penalty for peacetime espionage and 
to correct the deficiencies in sentencing 
there. That is the title about which the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
just spoke to the House. 

Mr. CELLER. The present statute of 
limitation on peacetime espionage is 10 
years? . 

Mr. HYDE. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. This would remove all 
statute limitations on espionage? 

Mr, HYDE. That is right. 

Mr. CELLER. I am not opposed to 
the bill. I made these observations in 
passing concerning the penalty with ref- 
erence to peacetime espionage. 

Mr. HYDE. I would like to say to the 
gentleman from New York that I have 
a lot of sympathy with the gentleman's 
point of view. As a matter of fact, one 
of the difficulties of our society is at- 
tempting to define the proper punish- 
ment to fit a crime. I might add that 
we already have in the atomic energy 
law provision for the death penalty in 
case of peacetime espionage. It may 
be that the death penalty is not right in 
any case, under any circumstances, but 
it just so happens that our society is at 
present still struggling with the prob- 
lem, and we are struggling with that 
problem as much in connection with this 
subject as any other. 

Mr. . With reference to 
atomic energy, you have situations quite 
different in the facilities than are em- 
bodied in this bill. I would not say that 
those facilities in this bill rise to the 
importance of atomic energy. Would 
not the gentleman agree that that is so? 

Mr. HYDE. Yes, I would, because 
that deals with any attempt to commu- 
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nicate any information to a foreign coun- 
try which would injure the United 
States. In effect, any person who is en- 
gaged in such activity is indirectly thus 
dealing in murder. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. But there are 
specific references to “document, writ- 
ing, code book, signal, book, sketch, 
photograph, photographic negative, 
blueprint, plan, map, model, note, in- 
strument,” which makes the crime very 
broad, 

Mr. HYDE. No. I think the gentle- 
man is aware of the fact that the terms 
of that particular section—which are 
not new, incidentally—have been de- 
fined by the Supreme Court Mm several 
cases, which court decisions justly limit 
the meaning of those to the intent that 
Congress intended for them, namely, to 
protect us in the national defense. 

Mr. HALE. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maine. 
Mr. HALE. Glancing over this bill 


» hastily, I fail to find any provision in any 
section that makes the death penalty 
mandatory. = 

Mr. HYDE. The death penalty is not 
mandatory. 

Mr. HALE. It is death or imprison- 
ment for any terms of years or for life. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. HYDE. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. HALE. So that it would seem 
that juries would not be deterred by the 
death penalty because it is not manda- 
tory? 

Mr. HYDE. I would not think that 
they would be deterred in view of the 
fact that it is not mandatory. 

Mr. BAILEY. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

775 BAILEY, Section 104 reads in 
part: 

Whoever, with Intent to injure, interfere 
with, or obstruct the national defense of 
the United States, willfully injures, de- 
stroys, contaminates or effects, or attempts 
to so injure— r 


And so forth. 

Mr. HYDE. That is the conspiracy 
section. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if it is his opinion that if 
you had an economic strike in progress 
at one of the defense industries and 
some Government property was de- 
stroyed, that that would be covered by 
that particular section there, and would 
the penalty apply. 

Mr. HYDE. No. You have to bear in 
mind that it would have to be a con- 
spiracy to violate section 9, and it must 
be to interfere with and obstruct the 
national defense of the United States. 
If it was an ordinary economic strike, 
there would be no charge such as the 
gentleman suggests. 

Mr. BAILEY. But there might be some 
Government property destroyed, and I 
wonder whether that would be broad 
in to invoke the penalty involved 

ere, 

Mr. HYDE. No; I think not. 

Mr, CELLER. Madam Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, on page 
10, we have these significant words be- 
ginning in line 4; 
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Whoever, in time of war, with intent that 
the same shall be communicated to the en- 
emy, collects, records, publishes, or com- 
municates, or attempts to elicit any infor- 
mation— 


And so forth. You may remember 
that some time ago a Chicago newspa- 
per—I think it was the Chicago Trib- 
une—publicized the fact that the Navy 
had cracked’the Jap code. While it was 
true that the publisher of that newspaper 
was not certain of his facts, he made 
that statement, and I understood, of 
course, that this was during time of war, 
but suppose that had happened during 
time of peace. Could that editor of the 
newspaper be haled before the court? 

Mr. HYDE. No; in the first place, 
the section the gentleman read applies 
only in time of war. If such a thing 
similar to it, should happen, that would 
come under subsection (a) of section 201. 
That section has been well defined by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
so that the danger to which the gentle- 
man refers would not arise. 

Mr. CELLER. And it must be to the 
injury of the United States, even though 
under subsection (a); is not that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. HYDE. Thag is correct. 

Mr. CELLER. And that would be a 
question for a jury, would it not? 

Mr. HYDE. Yes; in a sense it would. 
But whether or not it had violated this 
statute, the language of subsection (a), 
section 201, means what has been de- 
fined by the Supreme Court, so that 
there would be no danger of an innocent 
newspaper report being construed as be- 
ing an intent to injure the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional min- 
utes, 

Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. 


commentators, who gather a great deal 
of statistics; naval, military, statistics 
on logistics, and so forth; they might 
publish them and come within the toils 
of the statute. That might be a ques- 
tion for a jury to determine whether or 
not they had the intent to aid the enemy. 

Mr. HYDE. I think in view of the 
Supreme Court decisions, two of them, 
on this very section, that there would be 
no danger of such an interpretation be- 
ing put on the statute. 

Mr. GRAHAM. If the gentleman will 
yield to me, in the case of Gorin v. United 
States (312 U. S. 19), on that very point, 
it is set out that intent to injure the 
United States must be proved. 

Mr. HYDE. That is correct. 

Mr. POFF. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me for a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield. 

Mr. POFF. I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
immediately following the remarks of 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
HYDE). 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection,- 


What about writers, 
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Mr. HYDE. Madam Chairman, un- 
der title IT, it is proposed to make espi- 
onage a capital offense irrespective of 
whether it was committed in time of war 
or in time of peace. It brings it within 
the purview of title 18, United States 
Code 3281, which provides that an in- 
dictment for a capital offense may be 
found at any time without limitation. 
In other words, as has been said, the 
effect of that would be to remove the 
statute of limitations on peacetime 
espionage. 

Title III of the bill incorporates the 
provisions of H. R. 9023 and proposes 
to repeal certain sections of the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act of 1938, as 
amended, and substitute therefor a sep- 
arate registration statute unconnected 
with the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act, and which will require the regis- 
tration of those persons who have knowl- _ 
edge of or have received an assignment 
in the espionage, counterespionage, or 
sabotage service or tactics of a foreign 
government or a foreign political party, 
without regard to any present agency 
status of such persons. 

The Attorney General has told us this: 

Since the registration provisions of the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act make it 
clear that only those persons who presently 
or hereafter act as agents of foreign prin- 
cipals are required to register, persons who 
are agents of foreign principals by defini- 
tion, but who are not currently acting as 
such, are not so required. Hence, persons 
with knowledge of or training in the espi- 
onage, counterespionage, or sabotage service 
or tactics of a foreign government or po- 
litical party, who have not since the enact- 
ment of section 20 (a) acted as foreign 
agents, appear to be under no obligation to 
register. 


This section will put such persons 
under an obligation to register. 

Mr, DOYLE, Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HYDE. I yield. 

Mr. DOYLE. I notice that there is no 
definition in either wartime or peace- 
time of the term “defense activities.” 
That is in line 9, page 2, and elsewhere. 
I am wondering why there is no defini- 
tion of defense activities, as long as the 
death penalty, for instance, is involved. 

Mr. HYDE. The death penalty is not 
involved in the title to which the gentle- 
man refers, 

Mr. DOYLE. I notice on page 3, line: 
16, the reference to associate nation is 
limited. to wartime. Why does not that 
definition also cover peacetime? 

Mr, HYDE. I suppose because there 
might be some difficulty in determining 
who was an associate nation in peace- 
time. 

Mr. DOYLE. There is included a ref- 
erence to NATO nations, in another part 
of the bill. Would they be considered 
associate nations? I am asking the 
question sincerely, because I think it is 
important. 

Mr. HYDE. As far as I know—I do 
not know whether T am entirely accu- 
rate on this or not—the only reason I 
can think of at the moment would be 
the difficulty of determining who was an 
associate nation in peacetime. 

Mr. DOYLE. In other words, the com- 
mittee had no intent of including any 
member of the United Nations as an 
associate nation? 
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Mr. HYDE. Not under this language. 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman will 
yield, I understand the Department of 
Justice has sent down to the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
GraHamM] an amendment as to the very 
question the gentleman from California 
has raised just now, namely to include 
associate nations in there at that very 
point. 

Mr. HYDE. I would have to see what 
the Department's intention was as to 
that. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. In title 
II, section 202 refers to the matter of 
espionage in time of either peace or war. 
On the preceding page, 8, you are re- 
ferred to a status which might be con- 
sidered neither war nor peace, that is, 
where an emergency has been declared 
by the President. In that event, would 
the gentleman construe that under title 
II to be in war or peace? What I want 
to know is, Suppose there is an emer- 
gency declared by the President which is 
short of war and there is espionage un- 
der title II, would that be espionage in 
time of peace or war? 

Mr. HYDE. Subsection (a) of section 
201 of title II applies in time of either 
peace or war. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. It would 
be espionage under (a) but not under 
(b)? 

Mr. HYDE. That is right. i 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, If during 
the Korean emergency it would be pun- 
ishable under (b)? 

Mr. HYDE, Under (b) it would be in 
time of war. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. So es- 
pionage committed when we were fight- 
ing in Korea would not be punishable 
under (b)? 

Mr. HYDE. Any act set out in (b) 
would not be punishable unless we were 
officially in war. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Does not 
the gentleman think the penalty should 
be just as severe in the case of Korea as 
in time of war? 

Mr. HYDE. I think that is covered by 
section (a), if the gentleman will exam- 
ine it carefully, 


Texas Citizen Asks Equalization of 
Compensation Rates for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS x 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 9, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I have been requested by a Texas 
citizen, Mr. Lonnie F. Roberts, of Deni- 
son, to insert in the Recorp a letter he 
wrote me with respect to compensation 
rates for disabled veterans. 

I accordingly ask unanimous consent 
that the letter from Mr. Roberts be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Every time there is a disaster in the serv- 
ice, like the tragedy aboard the U. S. S. Ben- 
nington, where many are killed and disabled, 
the number of dead and injured provokes 
headlines and stirs the public to the aware- 
ness of the dangerous calling of men serv- 
ing their country in “peacetime” as well as 
in war. Many victims of the U. S. S. Ben- 
nington tragedy died, and those disabled will 
suffer as much as did the who died and 
were injured on the battlefield. However, 
our President, Congress, Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, and a few others think they do not 
suffer as much and they have discriminated 
the rates of compensation between these 
veterans. By way of comparison, the service- 
connected veteran of the peacetime service 
who is totally disabled receives $138 per 
month, while a veteran totally service con- 
nected who served during a period of war 
receives for the same degree of disability 
$172.50 per month, making a discrimination 
of $34.50. 

There is no basis for this great discrimina- 
tion among service-connected veterans, 
Congress should equalize these rates as soon 
as possible and not say by action that one 
veteran is better or more important than 
another who is service connected. This un- 
justified discrimination started sometime 
after World War I. 

After the U. S. S. Bennington disaster or 
any other peacetime disaster the press and 
many others start shedding crocodile tears 
and write big editorials how they feel and 
how terrible the tragedies are. However, if 
they would point out to the Nation the fact 
that these men will not get the same rates 
of compensation as veterans who served dur- 
ing a period of war, they would render a great 
service to these men who will suffer many 
years after the tragedy. Let us truly help 
these service-comnected veterans and urge 
our President and Congress to enact legisla- 
tion that will really help our veterans re- 
gardiess of what the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion or anyone else may say concerning this 
matter. 

Yours very truly, , 
LONNIE F. ROBERTS, 
Dentson, TEX, 


Thoughts at One of Freedom’s Shrines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 9, 1954 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Thoughts at One of Freedom’s 
Shrines,” written by Mr. R. L. Duffus and 
published in the New York Times maga- 
zine on Sunday, July 4. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THOUGHTS aT ONE OF FREEDOM'S SHRINES— 
On View at WASHINGTON, THE DECLARATION 
or INDEPENDENCE, THE CONSTITUTION, AND 
THE Brit. or Ricuts Voucusare Us a Mo- 
ment To SEE AS THE FOUNDING FATHERS 


Saw 
p (By R. L. Duffus) 
Wasuincton.—There is one place in Wash- 
ington, perhaps above all others, that is 
good to come to in a time of stress and 
doubt, It is not the Capitol, nor the public 
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rooms of the White House, nor even the 
Lincoln Memorial, though it comes closer to 
inspiring the reverence that the memorial 
enforces upon all of us. It is the Archives 
Building in the great triangle where Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and Constitution Avenue ap- 
proach each other. It is a particular room 
in the Archives Building. It is above all a 
particular spot in that room where the orig- 
inal copies of the Constitution, the Declara- 
tion of Independenee, and the Bill of Rights 
are on exhibition. 

These documents have had a physical his- 
tory that makes one marvel that they sur- 
vived at all. They were hastily removed from 
Washington when the British came there 
during the War of 1812. They were neglected. 
They were exposed to sunlight. Indeed, their 
survival and the survival of the little Nation 
of three or four million people for which they 
were created seem like part of the same 
miracle. 

No one has to come here, of course, to read 
the words. Anyone can open the nearest 
reference book and read that noble lan- 
guage: “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal”; 
“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to * * * secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to ourselves and our posterity,” or Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press.” 

But in these documents there is something 
more than words. They have the value of a 
symbol, Like a flag carried in parade, they 
send one's pulses beating. What though 
the ink has faded and the parchments them- 
selves are less legible than the facsimiles— 
that is not important, 

These relics, because of the hands that 
have touched them, the long dead, famous 
hands that wrote on them when they were 
new and the ideas they contained were 
fresh and marvelous and had to be fought 
for—these cannot be copied. This is reality. 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson—the giants 
of the older days, looked at this actual 
parchment and ink. Today we stand for an 
instant of time in their places. 

What the beholder must realize as he 
looks and ponders is that history is not 
something in books. It is, as it is made, the 
acts of living men. It is a record of a past 
uncertainty and peril. 

Consider this Declaration. It was not 
issued in a moment of victory but in a mo- 
ment of danger. When the signers pledged 
to each other “our lfves, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor.” They did so with the 
full knowledge that if they clung to their 
honor, as they were sworn to do, they might 
have to yield up their fortunes and perhaps 
their lives. The English Government of that 
day was not tender with what it considered 
treason and the Declaration, any way one 
viewed it, was treason to the government of 
George III. 

Or let us take the Bill of Rights. The 
fury of war had for the moment, 
But the survival of the Union under the 
old Articles of Confederation or under the 
Constitution that had just been formulated 
in Philadelphia was not certain. The coun- 
try was torn by jealousies and suspicions. 
New England did not trust New York and the 
Middle States. The South was far removed 
and the manner of its life was almost foreign 
to the northerners. 

Moreover, the Revolution of 1776 had 
stirred up a political turmoil and left some 
doubt as to what were the rights of a citizen 
in the United States. The Fathers of the 
Constitution meeting in Philadelphia had 
been intent on creating a machinery of gov- 
ernment that would work. But they had 
left out a few guaranties that the farmer on 
the land, the artisan in his shop and partic- 
ularly the independent-minded citizens liv- 
ing on the frontier and pushing ever west- 
ward thought were necessary. The Bill of 
Rights, taken largely from a document of 
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the same name in the Mother Country, was 
a belated attempt to hold the States together 
and persuade the citizens thereof to accept a 
Federal Government. This immortal bit of 
parchment was not written in ink but in the 
blood of the martyrs, in the sweat of free men 
resolved under God to remain free. 

These three documents thus are the evi- 
dence of men's intelligence, of men’s hopes 
and of men's courage. It is not irreverent to 
say of them that they are a kind of secular 
altar in the presence of which we are glad to 
take off our hats and to meditate. One can- 
not say that this is the emotion of every 
visitor, for they are now coming at the rate 
of 250,000 a year, the old and the young, the 
thoughtful and the thoughtless. 

Yet there is no doubt that they are im- 
pressed, as they move slowly up a step or 
two and look into the cases where the Consti- 
tution, the Declaration and the Bill of 
Rights are guarded and preserved. Here are 
school children led by their teachers, boys 
and girls filled with high spirits but silent 
for a moment. Here are young lovers walk- 
ing hand in hand, and perhaps—especially 
when the boy is in uniform—thinking of a 
coming separation. Here are married persons 
with their children. Will this little girl of 4 
or 5, holding to her mother’s hand, remem- 
ber? Perhaps the mood of reverence will 
make an impression on her critical mind. 
‘There are gray-haired couples who walk 
slowly and carefully up and down the steps. 

The accents tell of all America from the 
woods of Maine to the bayous of Louisiana 
and the California seacoast—an America al- 
most unknown when the Declaration, the 
Constitution, and the Bill of Rights were 
written down. Yet it is the words in these 
documents that have made them all citizens 
of 1 country, children of 1 tradition and 1 
legend, followers of a common heritage and 
® common hope. 

Perhaps as the visitors turn away thelr 
eyes fall upon the bright flags of the Nation 
and of the States blossoming at the end of 
the room. These are not battle flags, but 
perhaps they remind the visitor that battles 
were required, that men had to die, before 
the brave words were made good. No, his- 
tory is not easy. One realizes this here in 
this room and in the almost visible presence 
of the spirits of those who made the Nation. 


There are other documents, some in the 
exhibition rotunda, to fill out the story. We 
see the letter in which Washington accepted 
the command of the Continental armies in 
great distress lest his abilities and military 
experience not be equal to the extensive and 
important trust. We see the Articles of Con- 
federation in Perpetual Union which worked 
so poorly that they had to be superseded 
within a decade by the Constitution. We 
read the Ordinance for the Government of 
the Northwest Territory, including the fa- 
mous provision that slavery should be for- 
ever forbidden in that area. 


All this is merely a sampling of the coun- 
try’s written history. In the corridor around 
the rotunda are photographs and other ex- 
hibits of the Federal records of the States; 
they tell of battles and struggles, of far dis- 
tant Territories coming into the Union, of 
the lesser acts that are necessary in order to 
carry out the purpose of the greater. 

Most of us will have to take on faith 
the hundreds of thousands of cubic feet of 
88 that are contained in the main 
stacks, ves, and storage space of the great 
Archives Building. History can be majes- 
tically expressed in a declaration, but it is 
expressed, too, in a little bundle of papers, 
one of hundreds, on which long ago a com- 
pany officer of the Union Army wrote out the 
last muster roll of his company. It can be 
expressed, too, in the original journals of the 
Continental Congress, in certain consular 
reports, in the records of western Army posts 
long since abandoned and in the logs of 
forgotten ships which once carried the Stars 
and Stripes gloriously to sea. 
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One may pass once more across the still- 
mess of the rotunda and stop for another 


‘few minutes to look at the Declaration, the 


Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. One 
comes out with an increased faith that this 
Nation, having hoped so much and achieved 
so much, having endured so much, cannot, 
in Lincoln’s own words, perish from the 
earth. The country cannot indeed be saved 
by documents. It can, however, be saved by 
the spirit that the documents express. It 
can be saved by a knowledge of the story the 
documents have to tell, deep in the hearts 
of the people. 


The McCarthy Hearings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 9, 1954 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
New York Daily News of Wednesday, 
June 30, carried an editorial which quot- 
ed from a letter written by Mr. William 
Loeb, president and publisher of Asso- 
ciated Newspapers, Inc. I think both 
the editorial and the letter merit the at- 
tention of the Senate, and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ominous EcHO FROM THE MCCARTHY 
HEARINGS 

Following is the full text of a letter in the 
current Editor and Publisher newspaper trade 
journal, It was written during the Mc- 
Carthy-Cohn-Schine-Stevens hearings that 
excited the Nation for 36 session days. 

“If newspapers, weekly magazines, and 
radio commenators are going to smear Sen- 
ator McCarTuy, as they have done without 
any regard for the truth, then I see no par- 
ticular harm, and nothing improper, about 
Senator McCartny characterizing a Wash- 
ington paper as ‘the Washington Dally Work- 
er,’ especially since the managing editor of 
that paper has recently published an attack 
on the Federal Bureau of Investigation, full 
of errors and incorrect statements.” 

SLANTED REPORTS 

“At a hearing of his committee, over 
which McCartuy presided in Boston last year, 
a reporter from this newspaper was present. 
According to his on-the-spot report, the 
facts of the occasion bore no resemblance at 
all to the wire stories that went out, as 
usual, slanted against MCCARTHY. 

“When the publisher of a well-known west- 
ern newspaper puts out mimeographed in- 
structions to his staff as to how to smear 
McCarTuy, I think it illbehooves the press 
to point their finger at the Senator from 
Wileconsin. 

“I agree completely with James F. O'Neil, 
former national commander of the American 
Legion and present editor of the Legionnaire, 
and former city editor of my Manchester 
Union Leader, when he says that the Ameri- 
can press is suffering a severe decline in the 
opinion of its readers, who are now able to 
compare, by television, the actual facts of 
what is happening at the McCarthy-Stevens 
hearings in Washington with the one-sided, 
unfactual reporting that they are receiving 
in so many of their newspapers. 

“The vicious slanting of the news against 
McCartux by a number of newspapers has 
now become more than a moral sin, It has 
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become darned bad business because the 
customers are catching these newspapers at 
it. 

“Historians may well regard one of the 

est phenomena of this age, the fact 
that rich publishers of great newspapers have 
been led around by the nose, like so many 
bubbieheads, by some very astute Commu- 
nists and pro-Communists who have pene- 
trated their staffs. Without the millions of 
dollars of investment necessary to create a 
great metropolitan newspaper, they have had 
all the beenfits of selling their Communist 
line to the American people. 

“Unfortunately there are not only Wash- 
ington ‘Daily Workers,’ but there are a num- 
ber of Daily Workers’ gathered throughout 
the United States. 

“Wirm Lorn, 


“President and publisher, Associated 
Newspapers, Inc., Reno, Nevada.” 

The Daily Worker is, of course, the princi- 
pal press organ of the Communist Party in 
the United States. 

We are reprinting the Loeb letter because 
we think that from some newspapers’ point 
of view it is the most ominous single echo 
yet to be heard from the McCarthy hearings. 
We also think that any newspapers which 
the shoe, described by Mr. Loeb, fits would be 
well advised to do some rather earnest soul 
searching. 

JUST GIVE THE FACTS 

News of the héarings was, as Loeb charges, 
slanted outrageously by some papers whose 
Managements hate McCargtny and allowed 
themselves to be carried away by the notion 
that the end justifies the means. The end 
in this instance was to ruin McCarruy po- 
litically and drive him out of public life. 
This, though McCarTny only wants to save 
Americans and their press from the death- 
in-life that is communism. 

What these papers did was to betray the 
cardinal principle of newspaper journalism: 
that it is the newspapers’ prime duty to give 
the readers all the facts in the news col- 
umns that space will allow, and confine ex- 
pression of each paper's management's opin- 
ions to the editorial columns. 

P. S—The News intends to stick to a 
policy which it has followed since its first 
day of publication (June 26, 1919), and 
which has been largely responsible for its 
not inconsiderable success to date. 

That policy is to print the news as she 
breaks, and keep the paper's own opinions, 
prejudices, preferences, and hopes out of 
every column except this editorial column. 


Time for Reappraisal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL J. ERVIN, JR. 


OF NORTH CARCLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 9, 1954 


Mr. ERVIN.. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a very 
thought-provoking editorial entitled 
“Time for Reappraisal,” which was pub- 
lished in the Greensboro Daily News of 
Greensboro, N. C., July 7, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TIME FOR REAPPRAISAL 

In a dispatch from Washington Bruce 
Jolly discussed three signs of a shift in 
congressional thinking about United States 


foreign policy. 
One was the nearly unanimous vote 
against the President's foreign-aid bill for 
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the fiscal year by the North Carolina House 

delegation. Such Representatives as CHARLES 

DEANE, HERBERT BONNER, and HAROLD COOLEY, 

who have been in the forefront of the sup- 
port for the Marshall plan, firmly opposed 

the President's $3,368,608,000 bill. (It got 

House approval by a vote of 260-125). 

Several questions were bothering North 
Carolina Congressmen, One was the effec- 
tiveness of the foreign-aid program; another 
was the foreign-policy split between the 
United States and its Allies; still another 
was dismay over the general conduct of 
foreign policy since the Eisenhower admin- 
istration took office. 

Two later developments emphasized this 
thinking in Congress: Republican Senator 
KNowtann's threat of resignation if de- 
terioration in Indochina brings another ef- 
fort to let Red China shoot her way into 
the U. N.; and Democratic Senator LYNDON 
JOHNSON’s call for a reappraisal of United 
States foreign policy. 

These events refiect the serious state of 
affairs in the conduct of United States for- 
eign policy. The Eisenhower administration 
got its uneasy truce in Korea (fulfilling a 
campaign promise) but it did not nearly end 
the crisis in Asia; Chinese troops which had 
been focused on Korea were moved south- 
ward, and the result today is a demoralized 
French Army rapidly retreating on every 
front in Indochina and a triumphant exten- 
sion of Communist dominion. In Europe 
the paralyzed French Government has not 
ratified the European Army Treaty; the result 
is restiveness in Germany and a dissolving 
morale on this side of the Iron Curtain. 
Elsewhere we are successfully overthrowing 
a pro-Communist regime in Guatemala, but 
their are potential soft spots in the good- 
neighbor policy and in Africa. 

What is the matter with our foreign policy? 
Were these crises preordained regardless of 
which party took office in 1952? How can we 
get out of the mess which began as massive 
retaliation and now approaches massive dis- 
integration? 

We agree with Senator Jonnson that the 
time is ripe for a reappraisal of foreign 
policy. We have been ignoring too many 
facts of life recently. Among them are 
these: (1) We no longer have a monopoly 
on A- or H-bombs; (2) the British Isles and 
Western Europe are at the mercy of A- and 
H-bombs in Russian hands, and their foreign 
policy is reflecting it; (3) we cannot work 
toward solvency at the expense of military 
security; (4) bipartisanship in foreign policy 
will never grow out of accusations such as 
“20 years of treason”; (5) the way to win 
friends for the United States is not alone 
through handing out money but by adopting 
policies which appeal to the hearts and minds 
of potentially free people around the world, 


The Phillips Case 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 9, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the June issue of the Tipro Report- 
er, published in Austin, Tex., by the 
Texas Independent Producers and Roy- 
alty Owners Association, contains a per- 
tinent comment on the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Phillips 
case, 
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I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

History shows that a nation begins to de- 
cay when its courts become political-minded 
and start trying to make laws as well as 
interpret them. 

The United States Supreme Court is ac- 
cused of doing just that in the Phillips case. 
In a 5-to-3 decision, the Court in effect au- 
thorized the Federal Power Commission to 
ignore the law of the land and regulate well- 
héad prices of natural gas later going into 
interstate commerce, 

Politically it was a fine idea, and the con- 
sumer comment reaching the ears of the five 
Justices making up the majority is enthu- 
siastic for the most part. After all, there are 
only a few thousand gas producers and roy- 
alty owners, and more than 12 million fami- 
lies now heat their homes with gas. But the 
destruction of a great principle—that of the 
separation of powers—is incalculable, and 
public confidence in the Nation's highest 
tribunal cannot but have been diminished. 
For though one may enjoy temporary fruits 
of such a decision, or think he does, he is cer- 
tain—if he is wise—to wonder in his heart 
whether the next time the courts encroach 
on the legislative branch he may not be 
among the injured minority. 

“This is clearly a case of the Supreme Court 
trying to write the law of the land as well as 
interpret it,” declared President Woodward, 
“since the Natural Gas Act specifically pro- 
vides that FPC regulation ‘shall not apply 
to * * © the production or gathering of nat- 
ural gas.’ It appears now that nothing short 
of a new and emphatic congressional re- 
affirmation of this mandate can halt FPO 
price regulation at the well.” 

Justice Tom Clark, in a sharp dissent, de- 
clared the majority action was “contrary to 
the intention of Congress, the understanding 
of the States, and that of the FPC itself. The 
FPC is thereby thrust into the regulatory 
domain traditionally reserved to the States.” 

Senator Rosert S. Kun, author of a bill 
to clarify exemption of independent produc- 
ers and gatherers from Federal regulation 
which was vetoed by President Truman, said 
the ruling “plainly is a case of legislation 
by the judiciary.” 

Senator Lynpon Jonnson declared that 
Congress must “take the necessary steps to 
assure ourselves that it is Congress, not the 
Supreme Court, that makes our laws.” 

The decision reverses a finding of the FPC 
itself, which decided after earlier starting 
the whole controversy that it had no such 
legal powers. Legislative history surround- 
ing the Natural Gas Act of 1938, which 
created the FPC and authorized it to regu- 
late interstate commerce only, shows clearly 
that no such wellhead price regulation was 
intended. The entire industry, including 
State regulatory authorities, supported the 
act on assurances that it would not be used 
to excuse this usurpation of State authority 


over independent production and gathering. 


Even Justice William O. Douglas, custom- 
arily an advocate of extending Federal con- 
trols, joined with Justices Clark and Burton 
in protesting this writing of law by the 
courts. “The question is whether sales of 
natural gas by an independent producer at 
the mouth of an interstate pipeline are sub- 
ject to regulation by the FPC under the Nat- 
ural Gas Act of 1938.“ he said. “This is a 
question the Court has never decided.” 

He said even though “there is much to be 
said from the national point of view for 
regulating sales at both ends of these inter- 
state pipelines,” such “regulation of the 
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business of producing and gathering natural 
gas involves considerations of which we know 
little and with which we are not competent 
to deal.” He was conceding that Congress 
not only was constitutionally the appropriate 
body to decide the issue but in a better posi- 
tion to get the facts. 


Espionage and Sabotage Act of 1954 
SPEECH 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 8, 1954 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9580) to revise 


and extend the laws relating to espionage 
and sabotage, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Madam 
Chairman, this amendment is really 
very simple. It deals with the penalty 
in a law that has been written to deal 
with espionage and sabotage. As this 
law presently reads, the punishment for 
acts of sabotage committed during time 
of war or national emergency would be 
punishable by not more than 30 years’ 
imprisonment or not more than $10,000 
fine, or both. Certain acts of sabotage, 
occurring at any time, would be punish- 
able by not more than 10 years’ imprison- 
ment or not more than $10,000 fine, or 
both, My amendments merely provide 
a means by which the court can, but is 
not required to, give any punishment, 
including death or life imprisonment. 
These amendments merely expand or 
enlarge upon the authority of the courts 
to deal with offenders in meting out 
punishment. 

I served as a district attorney and I 
have also represented defendants in 
criminal cases in both the State and 
Federal courts, and I think I am quali- 
fied to weigh this matter. I have deep 
and abiding faith in our jury system and 
in our judicial system, in spite of some 
recent decisions. 

But be that as it may, we are here 
talking about people who will indulge 
in acts to destroy this country and every- 
thing we stand for. Yet we limit the 
punishment that may be meted out to 
those people in some instances to 5 years, 
in some instances to 10 years, and in 
some instances to 30 years. This 
amendment does not say that everyone 
who violates this law shall be put to 
death, but it does provide a means 
whereby the courts of this Nation can 
deal with these criminal acts when they 
are called upon to deal with them. Their 
hands will not be tied and if the cir- 
cumstances warrant the defendant can 
be given the death penalty, 

Mr. WALTER. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas, I yield. 

Mr. WALTER, The jury would not 
have anything to do with any sentences 
a any crime defined under these sec- 

ms. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Of course, 
the gentleman is right about that; I 
should have said courts. If I said juries, 
I apologize. I was thinking in terms of 
Texas State courts. 

Mr. CELLER. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. As I understand, what 
the gentleman does is step up the pen- 
alty to death in all of the titles, titles 
I. II and III. or 10 years in prison, It is 
the alternative in every case. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. My amend- 
ments affect title I. They merely pro- 
vide a means whereby if the circum- 
stances warrant a person can receive the 
death penalty. The situation I have in 
mind is simply this, that there is no 
reason why a court should not have the 
right to give the death penalty. If a 
person goes out and contaminates a 
water utility that is connected with a 
defense plant, that could result in un- 
told damage and death to many people 
there should certainly be a penalty to 
fit the crime. 

Mr. CELLER. Does the gentleman 
think there should be the possibility of 
a death penalty for violation of a rule or 
regulation promulgated by the Attorney 
Sint 

ROGERS of Texas. That is a 
debatable question. 

Mr, CELLER. It would be possible 
under the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. No. I do not 
think so, as my amendments have to do 
only with title I. As to the rules or 
regulations situation, I do not think the 
rules or regulations should have the 
same effect as law. That is a subject 
that is very complex, that you could de- 
bate for hours. I think we have gone 
entirely too far in permitting adminis- 
trative agencies to make rules and regu- 
lations. 

Mr. HYDE. Madam Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HYDE. The gentleman has not 
offered that amendment to title III, it is 
just to title I? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. It is just title 
I, that is correct. 

Mr, HYDE. So it does not come in the 
rules and regulations business about 
which the gentleman from New York is 
concerned? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. No, it does 
not. It is only to title I. It merely pro- 
vides a means by which that penalty can 
be exacted. In the State of Texas a man 
can receive the death penalty for rob- 
bery with firearms. Maybe he does not 
even pull the trigger, maybe he does not 
even get anything of value, but he can 
£0 to the electric chair. Still, that same 
man could do something to try to destroy 
this Government, and under this law 
what would he get? At most he would 
get 30 years. After all is said and done 
we are dealing with a proposition that 
has to do with the perpetuation of our 
way of life and I think the court should 
have the authority at least to give the 
death penalty or to give a long term of 
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years as punishment for acts deliber- 
ately committed in an effort to destroy 
us and to defeat our country. 

Mr. CELLER. For clarification, as I 
understand it, the gentleman's amend- 
ment applies only to title I and not to 
titles II and III? 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is right. 


Opinion Poll Report for East Boston, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to include a partial report 
on the results of a questionnaire which 
I mailed early in April of this year to 
the residents of the district which I rep- 
resent here in the Congress of the United 
States. 

My purpose in conducting such an 
opinion poll during my first term here 
in Washington was not only to enable 
myself to better represent the people 
of my district, but to acquaint them 
personally with some of the vital issues 
here in Washington. 
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The number of returns, and the inter- 
est displayed, have been most gratifying. 
I feel that the poll has been mutually 
beneficial. Following is a copy of the 
letter which accompanied the question- 
naire, and the tabulated results for East 
Boston, Mass.: 

UNITED STATES 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear NEIGHBORS; As your Representative 
here in Washington, it would be invaluable 
for me to have the opinions of the people of 
our congressional district on matters which 
are vital to all of us. 

I realize that you elected me with the ex- 
pectation that I would always exercise my 
own best judgment in arriving at a decision 
as to bow the vote for our district will be 
cast. It is a responsibility and a privilege 
which I welcome, and I hope that I shall 
always merit your trust and confidence. 

If I had available a cross section of the 
views of the residents of the 11th Congres- 
sional District, and also any comments they 
might have on any given subject, it would 
help in clarifying the issues and reaching a 
truly representative decision. 

Attached is a questionnaire on a group of 
subjects. I will be indebted to you if you 
will answer them, and also give your views 
in the spaces allotted. You need not add 
rap signature if you would prefer not to 

do so, 

Each of the questionnaires returned will 
be read by me personally, and a tabulation 
will be made. I shall appreciate your co- 
operation and assistance, and I am looking 
forward to your response, 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas P. O'NEILL, Jr., 
Member oj Congress. 


Questionnaire 


FOREIGN POLICY 


1. Do you approve of the ei method of handling our International rent ions aro 
2. Do you believe that the United States Government should continue our foreign - aid program. L 225 
3. Do you frel that we should continue military aid to foreign nations 1, 06 
4. Do you favor the continuation of economic aid to ſorelgn na tions 1, 082 
6. Do you Bra nods the point-4 program gapniying technical assistance, manufacturing know- 

bow, management skills to underdeveloped nations to help them bel themselves). — 11,845 
6. Do you believe that Russia should be permitted to remain in the United Nations UE Teer | 
7. Do you believe Commuulst China should be seated in the United Nations 282 

TARIFF POLICY 

1, Doy t methods of handling tartffs? 277 
2. Do 7 helt eve — dien goods should come into the United States regardless Of the effect 

that it may have on the American worker? 22.2.2... 5 oo eee nee nen nee an 
3. Do you understand the present Government method of handling tarif—s?_.................-| 671 


STATEHOOD 


1. Do 7 8 conferring statehood on 
a 
() Hawaii? 


TAX POLICY 


11 8 which of these stops would you take 
(a) Keep taxes high? 


o you — it should be returned to 1 
ass 


1. 

2. D 

3. Do you support an increase in old = 
4 you favor an increase in the deat! 

5. you 1 that bospitalization, sickness, and accident N should be covered by 


1— ę()—— TV——üäPʃP“ 2 — 


ts? 
benefits under social security? 
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Questionnaire—Continued 


No 
Yes | No |opin- 
ion 


HOUSING £ 
1. Do you belleve that more low-cost housing should be puny by the State and Federal Govern- 
ments. j —— 1 lh O 214 
2. do you be lieve these should be multiple- unit dwellings? VVT 401 705 564 
3. Do yoù {cel they should be in two-family units? cen n een ce eee weeneeeeneen ene 4244] 773 563 
LABOR LEGISLATION 
1. Are you in favor of raising the minimum wage ne nen sn nnn en eens 422 283 
2. Do you feol this would be helpful in New England insofar as competing with the Southern 
States is concerned? 774 457 529 
3. In your opinion could small business afford an incrense? 668 | 584 528 
4. Do you believe that the Taft-Hartley Act is fair to EESAN gO and labor? 598 740 422 
% Would you favor outright ropeal? 8 318 | 884 458 
(4) Would you havor chunges through amendments?.. 3 247 529 
5. Are there sections of this law which you feol are oppressive to workors?_. 493 353 
6. Are there, in your opinion, sections which are oppressive to sinall business? 318 774 
Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
1. Do you understand the quest ions involved in St. Lawrence sea ay 740 | 384 66 
2. Do you foci that the construction of the seawa 71 wonld hurt employment in our uren? 38 705 671 
3. Do you believe the St. Lawrence seaway would hurt the future economy of the New England 
477 .nensennoncocsnnaccesesncccenssenanercuecshwemassonecoweneensessecesananeenssawecnans 669 669 
VOTING AGE 
1. Do you believe that persons who are 18 years old should be given the right to vote in na- 
tonal elootlons?. ..«qsesweadswwewscessecsscosaceu=tssucesscscconsenacanesuaweneneawesseccc=s O14 142 
LOCAL ISSUES 
1. Do you believe the Pert of Boston should have more Federal assistance? ..........-------.- „1186 253 302 
2. In your opinion, is the Federal Government treating New England (airly on the policy of 
defense cut backs? 234 632 84 
Pieaso use the back page Tor additional comments on aby of those | subjects and any other 
issues in which you sre particularly interested. 
Name ————————.—j—r——7—5ðr—?; — . ͤ ʒ— ꝗ ä 
Add —ç7ꝙꝗCi2»„⁊—2ꝛẽ—j —6 — — 4 —4 
Mr. Churchill's Appeasement“ To speak in terms of co-existence 
without constructive steps on the part 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS of the Western World to prevent this 
process from running is to advocate sui- 
cide for our own civilization. We 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER cannot buy that. 13 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Winston 
Churchill would be the first to deny that 
he is preaching appeasement, but the 
word, harsh though it is, seems to be 
the most direct and accurate description 
of this policy toward communism. 
Cloak it as he may behind his great elo- 
quence, the fact emerges from the verbi- 
age. What he has counselled amounts 
to a coexistence program in which the 
West sits still and behaves quietly while 
the Soviet world drives relentlessly ahead 
on its program for world conquest. 

In 1927 Joseph Stalin declared that 
coexistence of the two opposing systems, 
the capitalism of the West and his com- 
munism, should be regarded as a tem- 
porary intermediate step until the 
Soviets had achieved control. Every 
Communist theorist has emphasized the 
belief that no peace is possible so long 
as communism and capitalism exist as 
competitors. If Mr. Churchill believes 
that there is anything in the present 
order of things to alter the Communist 
line, he should be reminded that Stalin 
always regarded war with capitalism as 
inevitable and was prepared to postpone 
it only until Europe is ripe for revolu- 
tion or colonial revolutions have come 
completed to a head. What happened 
in Korea and in Indochina comes, in the 
Red view, under the category of these 
colonial revolutions, 


Items for the Political Record 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


or ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, finds of 
the House Judiciay Committee on its 
look-see into what happened a few years 
ago make interesting reading. For ex- 
ample, the reports indicate: 

First. The State Department under 
Dean Acheson impeded the grand jury’s 
investigation of the infiltration of alleged 
subversive United States nationals into 
the U.N. staff. 

Second. In the Justice Department, 
the former Deputy Attorney General 
under the Truman regime permitted a 
peculiar income-tax deal in a case in- 
volving a criminal tax prosecution. 

Third. Similar favoritism was evident 
in another criminal charge involving 
mail-fraud indictments which were dis- 
missed by the Justice Department with- 
out adequate justification. 

Fourth. Grand jury indictments in a 
series of income-tax cases in Tennessee 
looked like political high pressuring. 


If anyone thinks these are political * 


findings, the record is there to read. 
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More than 50 out of 100 witnesses called 
before the Federal grand jury on the 
question of subversive penetration of the 
U, N. staff pleaded the fifth amendment 
in refusing to answer questions. 


Flood Control on the Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 9, 1954 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Urgent Regional Problem,” re- 
lating to the flood-control problem on 
the Ohio River, published in the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer of July 8, 1954. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

URGENT REGIONAL PROBLEM 


Over the years, we have heard a lot about 
the rehabilitation of various regions of the 
country. The valley of the Tennessee River 
has been made over in a remarkable way in 
the last generation. Large areas in the West 
have been turned from desert into highly 
productive farmland by major irrigation 
projects. The St. Lawrence Valley and the 
whole Great Lakes area have a brighter fu- 
ture as a result of the decision of Congress 
to proceed with the deep-channel water- 
way. 

All of these are valid regional projects 
because they hold benefits for the Nation as 
a whole, in addition to the more obvious 
benefits they offer to the regions directly 
affected.. Precisely the same thing applies 
to the Ohio River and to the modernized 
dam system under consideration. 


Ours is not a problem of generating elec- 
tric power, We live close to the Nation's 
richest deposits of high-grade coal. We have 
no need for irrigation, in an area of usually 
adequate rainfall. It is a navigation probe 
lem. But it is an important one. š 

For many generations, the Ohio was the 
principal East-West artery of transport be- 
tween the eastern seaboard and the entire 
West. It lost ground to canals and railroads 
and highways for quite some decades, But 
as the volume of bulky freight traffic grew 
with the industrialization of the country, the 
Ohio carte Into its own once more, Today it 
is absolutely vital to the economic health of 
a vast region from Pittsburgh to the Junction 
with the Mississippi. 

Navigation on the Ohio is maintained by 
nearly 50 dams. Most of them are anti- 
quated, and some are in perilous condition. 
And there are far too many of them, so close 
together as to be a continuous handicap to 
river trafic. We need a score of high-level 
dams to replace more than twice that num- 
ber of obsolete structures. And in the 
stretch from just below Cincinnati to a 
point near Pittsburgh, three new dams are 
very urgently needed, to make a sound be- 
ginning of the full program. 

This is not a neat package. It is not a 
gaudy scheme for any Ohio River Authority, 
offering flood control, irrigation, power, and 
navigation in a dramatic facelifting for the 
region. But it is a sound, practical pro- 
gram, geared to the real needs of a thriving 
valley, a valley that pays its way on the 
books of the Federal Government and asks 
no subsidies that its tax payments do not 
cover with plenty to spare, - 
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Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, Of Ken- 
tucky, has been working earnestly and effec- 
tively to get funds from Congress for this 
Minimal program. Senator JOHN W. BRICKER 
is in a strong position to help, and he is 
helping. And there are others, in House and 
Senate alike, who are talking up the fight 
for the urgent needs of the Ohio Valley. 
We are grateful for their efforts, and we 
urge them not to relax. 

The claims of this area may not be as 
dramatic as those of western deserts that 
need water or those of lake ports that want 
to be seaports. But they probably will show 
a greater benefit to the national economy 
in relation to the national economy in rela- 
tion to the money involved. 


Reintroduction of Private Power Into the 
TVA Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES - 


Friday, July 9, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Down Their Throats,” 
published in the Washington Post of 
July 6, 1954. This editorial deals with 
the proposal of the administration to re- 
introduce private power into the TVA 
area by a “quickie” contract. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Down THEIR THROATS 


There are several ways in which the admin=- 
istration can fail to exert the kind of leader- 
ship necessary to obtain support for its 
program. One is by choosing not to take 
positive issue with demagogs who distort its 
program and alienate legislators whose votes 
are needed. Another is by trying to ram a 
questionable measure through by adminis- 
trative subterfuge, without permitting dis- 
cussion on its merits. 

Surely the attempt of the administration 
to reintroduce private power into the TVA 
area by a “quickie” contract must be classed 
in this latter category. There is a respectable 
argument, as this newspaper has acknowl- 
edged, that the status of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority ought to be reassessed, and 
that additions to the Federal budget for new 
TVA steamplants would not be desirable now. 
But instead of arguing in this vein the ad- 
ministration sought to make the private con- 
tract a fait accompli before congressional 
committees had a chance to investigate. 
Now it is disclosed that the utility com- 
pany favored by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, under the President's order, had not 
even seen specifications for the West Mem- 
phis plant when it made its April 10 pro- 
posal—a shocking situation. There are in- 
dications that another group which held out 
the possibility of a lower contract price may 
have been discouraged from bidding. 

This is the sort of thing that had it oc- 
curred under a Democratic regime would have 
united the Republicans in a roar of righteous 
outrage. It is producing much the same re- 
action in the TVA area; and if the adminis- 
tration is looking toward its political fences, 
it can scarcely afford to ignore the protest. 
If there is merit in the administration posi- 
tion, it would not harm the project to 
delay it long enough to focus congressional 
scrutiny. But if the whole affair is the 
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shoddy deal it appears to be, the wisest and 
most courageous course would be for the 
administration simply to withdraw it and 
admit a mistake. 


Justice Department Action Against 
Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Honk. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 9, 1954 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the column 
by Peter Edson, entitled “It's Slow 
Going,” which appeared in the June 30 
issue of the Washington Daily News. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows; 

I’s Stow Gorna 
(By Peter Edson) 

Practically every Communist in the United 
States is under investigation by the Justice 
Department and FBI. The purpose is to see 
what court action can be taken. 

Communist Party membership is now esti- 
mated under 25,000. Five years ago it was 
over 100,000. 

The cases of some 10,000 party members 
now are under investigation to see if they 
can be denaturalized. In addition, the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service of the 
Justice Department is investigating some 
12,000 Reds to determine whether they can 
be deported. 

To speed up this job ls the task of William 
F. Tompkins, former United States attorney 
for New Jersey, new Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of a new Internal Security 
Division of the Justice Department. 

Since the GOP came to power 84 Com- 
munists have been deported. But 268 more 
are under final deportation orders. Part of 
the difficulty is that not even Communist 
countries will take back their native emi- 
grants. 

In a year and a half, the Justice Depart- 
ment has acted against 27 Reds on other 
grounds. This includes one treason trial, 
2 for espionage, 4 for harboring Communist 
fugitives, 15 for making false statements or 
false oaths denying party membership on 
Taft-Hartley law affidavits, 3 for perjury in 
denial of party membership and 3 fugitives 
from Smith Act sentences. 

The Smith Act cases have struck the hard- 
est blow at Communist leadership. It im- 
poses a maximum sentence of 5 years in 
prison and $10,000 fine for conspiracy to ad- 
vocate overthrow of the United States Gov- 
ernment by force and violence. 

Under this law, 109 party functionaries 
have been arrested in the past 6 years. 
Seventy-two have been convicted. Twenty- 
seven are awaiting trial or are on trial. 

In other fields, the war against Commu- 
nists goes on in a less spectacular manner. 
As of April 30 the Eisenhower administra- 
tion had dismissed 429 Government em- 
ployees as subversives under the President's 
security order. But there has been no dis- 
closure as to how many of these were actually 
Communist Party members. 

- The Subversive Activities Control Board 
has found the Communist Party to be the 
agent of a foreign government and has 
ordered it to register with the Attorney Gen- 
eral. But this decision is now pending be- 
tore the United States Court of Appeals and 
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will probably be carried to the Supreme 
Court next year. 

The $6 million International Workers’ 
Order has also been found a Communist front 
and ordered to register. Hearings on 2 other 
fronts have been completed and 2 more are 
in progress. 

Passage of new legislation requested by the 
Eisenhower administration is the one thing 
that would do most to speed up the anti- 
commie war in the United States. 


Agricultural Act of 1954 


SPEECH 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 


Friday, July 2, 1954 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 9680) to pro- 
vide for continued price support for agri- 
cultural products; to augment the market- 
ing and disposal of such products; to pro- 
vide for greater stability in the products of 
agriculture, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, personally I have always op- 
posed Government interference in the 
farm business. Back in the 1930's my 
father and I both bitterly opposed the 
Henry Wallace program of telling you 
what to plant, plowing up cotton, killing 
pigs and cattle while people were hungry 
and ragged. However, the Government 
embarked upon a program of Govern- 
ment control and Government subsidy. 
This policy was continued through World 
War II and since in nearly every field 
of American endeavor. I believe it 
would be most unfair to the farmer of 
today whose income is falling drastically 
not to support the basic commodities; 
namely, wheat, cotton, peanuts, corn, 
tobacco, and dairy products. 

I take this position because the Gov- 
ernment is subsidizing many businesses. 
It subsidizes the airlines, foreign coun- 
tries, and certain publications such as 
Time and Life magazines. Many indus- 
tries in America are protected by the 
Government. Labor is protected by a 
minimum-wage law and I am in favor 
of that. The farmer is forced to buy 
machinery, fertilizer, insecticides, and 
many other things costing terrific prices 
because of Government protection of the 
other segments of our economy. If the 
farmer in a planned economy such as we 
have is forced to sell without any pro- 
tection, many of them would soon go out 
of business and then the cost of foods 
to the consumer would really go up. 

Falling prices of farm products have 
not resulted in lower prices to the con- 
sumer, For instance, last fall in my dis- 
trict, farmers sold their wheat crop for 
$1.50 per bushel. In 1948 they received 
$3 per bushel for their wheat. The 
same week they received $1.50 per bushel, 
bread went up 1 penny a loaf. Farmers 
in my district sold their cattle last fall 
for 6 cents or 7 cents per pound and 
steak was selling up to $1 per pound. 
I sold my cattle last year for 13 cents per 
pound and have been paying up to $1.30 
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per pound for steak in Washington this 
year. If this trend continues, the little 
farmer will be forced out of business. If 
farmers gave their products away, these 
farm products would still cost the con- 
sumers terrific prices. 

When World War II started, we had a 
surplus of 13 million bales of cotton, To- 
day we have a surplus of only 7 million 
bales. During World War II we used 
up this surplus and urged our farmers 
to grow more cotton. We are spending 
billions of dollars to build up stockpiles 
of guns, tanks, and other equipment 
against the possibility of war. In order 
to protect the consumer and our Armed 
Forces in case of war, we should build up 
a great surplus of food and fibers. 

In the last 20 years the American peo- 
ple have paid only $2 per capita per year 
to support the entire farm program 
which includes the Extension Service, 
the Soil Conservation Service, the For- 
estry Service, the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Service, and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Yet in these last few 
years, the American citizens have paid 
$87 per capita per year to subsidize for- 
eign countries under our foreign-aid 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not find Commu- 
nists conserving our soil. We do not find 
Socialists working on our farms and in 
our forests. History teaches us that al- 
most every President of the United 
States was born on a farm and yet every 
year there is a migration from our farms 
to our large centers of population. If we 
are to maintain the political philosophy 
of our Founding Fathers, we must insure 
that a large segment of our population 
remain on our farms. I urge this Con- 
gress to accept a farm bill that will pro- 
tect the interest of our entire Nation. 


Legitimate Objectives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include herewith the following editorial 
from the Trainman: 

LEGITIMATE OBJECTIVES 


Life magazine, stanch Eisenhower and 
GOP supporter, asks if the GOP is trying to 
commit suicide, and editorializes: 

“We never thought we would see the day 
when the Democrats looked like saviors of 
free enterprise, but they certainly look that 
way on this (foreign trade) issue.” 

Apparently Life’s editors were not around 
in the dark days of 1933 when businessmen 
pleaded with Democrat F. D. R. to save them. 
On foreign trade certainly powerful business 
interests within the GOP have favored tariff 
restrictions rather than free enterprise. 

Free enterprise is threatened by the short- 
sighted attitude that the profit motive is 
sacrosanct and must remain untouched by 
Government. Goverment guaranty of bank 
deposits ended bank runs, virtually ended 
bank failures, and saved the free enterprise 
financial system, although originally it was 
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condemned as socialism and regimentation, a 
condemnation as stupid as to condemn life- 
guards at bathing beaches. 

Free injections of morphine and heroin 
for addicts were proposed to the American 
Medical Association, on the theory that the 
evil profit motive of narcotic runners should 
be destroyed. Selling for profit narcotics 
that slowly and cruelly murder the human 
mind and body is probably the most atro- 
cious crime known to man, yet it entails far 
lighter punishment than murder, which 
dope selling surely is. 

TVA, a nonprofit, Government project, has 
fabulously served all the people, even the 
power interests, It is now under grave at- 
tack. Let those now conspiring to consign 
the people's property to private profit in- 
terests, ponder that great truth of free enter- 
prise so well stated by Lincoln: 

“The ligitimate object of Government is 
to do for the people what needs to be done, 
but which they cannot, by individual effort, 
do at all, or dd"so well, for themselves.“ 


Dollar Buys Land 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 1, 1954. 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article: 

Dottar Buys Lanp—2-Incm SQUARES NEAR 
ANADARKO Boost INDIANS 

STTLLWATER, June 1.—An acre of land near 
Anadarko may become the world’s most 
valuable acre of open country if a Stillwater 
man's land-selling scheme is a success. 

Wesley K. Wyatt, young insurance man 
here, is putting the acre on sale at $1 per 
2 square inches in what he describes as 
mainly a promotion for Anadarko as “Indian 
capitol of the world.” 

He figures it is possible to gross $3,000,136 
Off the acre at the $1 per 2 inches price. 

Wyatt claims the acre is part of an original 
parcel of land given to William Conover, Co- 
manche Indian, by the Government in 1901, 
and is on the site of the Tomahawk mas- 
sacre of 1862. 

It is located 2 miles south of Anadarko on 
U. S. No. 281, near the site for a proposed 
Inidan city. Wyatt said he bought the acre 
from J. M. Jackson, Anadarko’ businessman, 
who agreed to sell only on condition it be 
used to boost the region’s history as a tour- 
ist attraction. 

Wyatt has formed the Redman Land Co., 
to sell the acre fractions and heads the firm 
as president. His father, Bill Wyatt of 
Cordell, is vice president in charge of sales, 
the Stillwater man said. 

Wyatt claims no originality for the 
scheme, He heard about a Texan who came 
into the news recently by selling land as 
a souvenir of his State in a similar way. 
However, the Stillwater man thinks he has 
some new wrinkles in his scheme that will 
put it over. 

He plans to begin a national selling cam- 
paign soon, offering wholesale lots of the 2- 
inch square plots to curio shops and other 
places where tourists spend their money. 
Advertising will stress the chance to own 
part of original Indian territory. 

.A 100 percent legal warranty deed, plus 
a copy of the original land patent signed 
by President William McKinley and a car 
window decal proclaiming “I am an Indian 
territory land owner" goes with each 2-inch 


Plot, Wyatt said, 
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A former resident at Cement, near Ana- 
darko, Wyatt said his interest in the land- 
selling plan is mainly to make more widely 
known the colorful Indian history of the 
region. 

“Of course, there's the chance I'll make 
a profit on it, or I may lose my shirt. The 
first money that comes in will go into a 
monument of some sort. Taxes are oe 
to take 50 percent of what comes in ae 
don't put it back into the property,” 
said. 

Wyatt said he has borrowed $1,500 to fi- 
nance the plan, including the price he paid 
for the acre,. printing of the deeds and 
preparing sales material. He said a Still- 
water printing firm is running off 10,000 
copies of the warranty deed to start with, 
It is a document done in four colors and 
shows a scene from the so-called Tomahawk 
massacre. 

He sald he has turned down several offers, 
including one for $2,500 cash, for a share in 
his multi-million-dollar acre. ` 

Promotion for the scheme will get under- 
way June 12 at the National Junior Chamber 
of Commerce convention at Colorado Springs, 
Wyatt said. He declared Jaycee organiza- 
tions have no part in the plan. 

Wyatt said Indian lads from Anadarko 
will appear in full costume at the Jaycee 
meeting to help boost the first sales. He 
also said the Anadarko Chamber of Com- 
merce had agreed to go along with the idea 
and that Tully Morrison, treasurer of Ana- 
darko's American Indian exposition, had 
given some help in digging out history about 
the site. 

“I've always wanted to do something to 
boost the history of the Anadarko country 
ever since I was a boy and lived around 
there.“ Wyatt said. 

After introduction of the Indian territory 
land plan at Colorado Springs, a sales force 
is to start selling it from coast to coast, he 
revealed. A troupe of Indians will tour the 
East to help put it over, he added. 

Wyatt's first order for 2 inches of Indian 
territory came in a letter from Mrs. Charlie 
Wilson, of Anadarko. She wrote she had 
heard of the idea in Anadarko and wanted to 
be the owner of plot No. 1, 


Let Facts Be Submitted 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 2, 1954 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a privilege to insert the 
following editorial from the Morning 
News of San Leandro, Calif., in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Ler Facts Be SUBMITTED 


The Western World was in a state of fer- 
ment. 

Intellectuals of three continents corre- 
sponded to relate to each other the great 
new scientific findings, Radical thinking 
was the order of the day. 

The foundations of old established gov- 
ernment were being examined. The inequi- 
ties and vicious prejudices and rules were 
being exposed. 

The seeds were being sown which were 
to bear an amazing rich harvest in the next 
half century. 

Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
Liberty, fraternity, and equality. Independ- 
ence. 

Independence in order to create a new 
and better society of men, Freedom to im- 

rove. 

P In all history, there probably was never 
more serious and sincere and deep-seated 
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and widespread effort to devise a good gov- 
ernment for mankind than there was at that 
time and in the next few decades to fol- 
low. There was never more soul-searching 
effort to discover honorable means of meet- 
ting the needs of mankind, 

Such a change. Government to serve 
mankind rather than a system to serve the 
best interests of the governors. 

These pioneers in new government were 
not then all honorable and respected men. 
In the views of the great majority of men 
in power at the time, they were far from 
honorable and commanded no respect. If 
they had not been backed by a growing pub- 
lic sentiment, reinforced by the jealousies of 
rival powers, and vindicated by military vic- 
tory—they would have been hanged. 

The North American States were not alone 
in this ferment. But they became the bea- 
con light because they were the first colony 
in history to win independence from the 
founders. They were the first to gain their 
freedom, Their blazing example set off a 
torrent of revolution which cut off European 
bonds from most of the 2 Americans in the 
next 5 decades, and which upset many 
a throne in Europe. 

They said: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident; 
that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that to 
secure these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
. from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever any form of government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of 
the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute new Government, laying its foun- 
dation on such, principles and organizing its 
power in such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safety and hap- 
piness. 

“Prudence, indeed, will dictate that gov- 
ernments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shewn, that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are 
accustomed. 

“But when a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
object, evidence a design to reduce them un- 
der absolute despotism, it is their right, it is 
their duty to throw off such government, and 
to provide new guards for their future secu- 
rity. Such has been the patient sufferance 
of these colonies; and such is now the neces- 
sity which constrains them to alter their 
former systems of government. 

. * * * „ 


“To prove this, let facts be submitted to a 
candid world.” 

High principles alone cannot win freedom, 
nor can they be dissociated from the human 
pressures of greed, commerce, jealousy, pride, 
and power. 

Great men and small came to the ald of 
the embattled colonies, and finally their in- 
dependence was recognized. 

Many expected that the new governments 
would not last long. They were surrounded 
by Britain, France, and Spain. Ench in its 
turn considered occupying the new Nation 
under the real or pretended guise of pro- 
tecting it from invasion by the other powers. 
Each talked of “guafantecing independence” 
of the inhabitants by taking that independ- 
ence out of the grasping reach of the others. 

The ideal government, of course, was never 
fully formed, because mankind is not ideal. 
But no better definition has ever since been 
given of the aims and purposes of human 
government than expressed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

And that high goal has brought the United 
States of America a form of government 
which comes ever closer through the years to 
guarantee of mankind's unalienable rights. 
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French Welsh on O'Daniel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the American people can be thank- 
ful that they have in Bangkok, at the 
present time, a fearless American news- 
paperman by the name of James G. Lu- 
cas. The Scripps-Howard organization 
is entitled to great credit also for plac- 
ing Mr. Lucas in an area of the world in 
which all Americans are interested. 

As part of my remarks, I am including 
an article by Mr. Lucas from Bangkok 
under date of July 9, in which he points 
out that Maj. Gen, John W, O’Daniel has 
apparently been frustrated by the French 
in its refusal to permit him to train the 
Vietnamese Army. This is further evi- 
dence, as I see it, that the French are 
about to capitulate 100 percent to the 
Red Chinese. 

The article follows: 

ELY REVERSED DECISION To Ler UNTTED STATES 
‘Train NATIVES—FRENCH WELSH ON O'DANIEL 
Seats VIETNAM'S Doom 

(By Jim G. Lucas) 

Bancnor, July 9.—The French have vir- 
tually signed Indochina's death warrant by 
refusing to let Maj. Gen. John W. (Iron Mike) 
O'Daniel and his American staff train the 
Vietnamese army unless the United States 
sends ground forces to fight in Indochina, 

This decision—a reversal of an earlier 
one—was conveyed to United States Am- 
bassador to Frante C. Douglas Dillon by 
Gen. Paul Ely after he became supreme 
commander in Indochina. 

I've known about this for several weeks. 
Only now that I'm out of Indochina cess its 
censorship can it be told. 

RELUCTANT APPROVAL 

At first the French reluctantly agreed to 
let the Americans take over training of the 
Vietnamese native troops. General O'Daniel 
than exuded confidence. All he wanted 
was a chance to get going. At that time 
something might have been salvaged. 

Former Commander in Chief Henri Na- 
varre once threatened to resign if the Amer- 
icans were given such training authority. 
But after the debacle at Dien Bien Phu he 
changed his mind, The new decision was 
announoed and arrangements were made for 
a formal signing of the training agreement. 

NAVARRE FIRED 

The ceremony never was held: General 
Navarre meanwhile was fired, and General 
Ely named to succeed him, 

Also, since Dien Bien Phu the French 
have been eager to draw Americans in to 
fight alongside them in Indochina. At one 
time it appeared this might be done. But 
after a long hard look at the picture, Amer- 
ica began to back away. 

In Saigon and Paris the French began 
what we call in our Army nit picking. They 
raised no serious objection to the Navarre 
agreement, but nothing ever seemed to 
happen. 


O'DANIEL BURNED 

General O'Daniel tore his hair. 

“I didn't give up one star to be a quar- 
termaster,” he snorted. (He voluntarily re- 
duced his rank to major general when he 
went to Indochina so he would be nominally 
under General Navarre.) 

General Ely flew out from Paris, showed 
up at enough besieged points to get his pic- 
ture taken, and went back to Paris. There 
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he told our Ambassador that General Na- 
varre had overstepped his authority in 
agreeing to American training aid. Amer- 
ican training of the Vietnamese, he said, 
could be considered only within the overall 
framework of American intervention. 

American officials reacted angrily to what 
they regarded as a crude form of pressure 
tactics. Whatever chance there was of our 
intervention was gone after that. And so, 
apparently, the last hope of our training 
a native army. 

Without a trained army, what's left of 
Vietnam after July 20—the French Pre- 
mier's deadline on ending the war—will be 
unable to defend itself. 

Meanwhile in Saigon and Paris the nit 
picking continues; and the vital Red River 
Delta is all but gone. 


Congress Charting Middle Road Policies 
“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, those 
Democrats who had looked forward to 
the 83d Congress as an opportunity for 
airing their time-worn charges of Re- 
publican reaction and medieval atti- 
tudes have gained little comfort out of 
the past week. The tax-revision pro- 
gram sponsored by the administration is 
conservative, but by no means reaction- 
ary. The farm-price-support plan rep- 
resents a recognition of all sides that the 
common welfare must be considered pri- 
mary, and compromises have featured 
the legislative maneuvering. On foreign 
aid, the assistance regarded as necessary 
to maintain economic stability through- 
out Europe was approved. 

These are all victories for the Eisen- 
hower program, but they are also repre- 
senatative of the prevailing attitudes of 
the American people. We are coming to 
the viewpoint that our own house must 
be placed firmly in order if we are to 
meet the responsibilities of our position 
in the world on a sound basis. The Pres- 
ident's characterization of his thinking 
as conservative on economics and liberal 
on human problems has come to be rec- 
ognized as a wise middle course for legis- 
lative action. 

No one can predict what will happen in 
the complexities of foreign affairs, but 
there has never been a better way to pro- 
ceed in time of turmoil than the method 
of cautious, carefully considered progress 
along the middle way. 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the Pre- 
mier of France expects to conclude the 
Indochinese war this month in a peace 
with honor. Whose honor? And peace 
for how long? 


The State Maritime Training Program in 
the Postwar Period 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 9, 1954 


Mr, PAYNE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a paper de- 
livered before the panel on education, 
training, and welfare at the 1953 Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine Conference by the 
Honorable Ralph A, Leavitt, chairman, 
board of trustees, Maine Maritime Acad- 
emy, Castine, Maine., entitled “The State 
Maritime Training Program in the Post- 
war Period.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue STATE MARITIME TRAINING PROGRAM IN 
THE Postwar PERIOD 
(Address by Ralph A. Leavitt, chairman, 
board of trustees, Maine Maritime Acad- 
emy, Castine, Maine.) 

Mr. Chairman; I was yery happy to be asked 
to give a paper relative to the postwar pro- 
gram of the State maritime academies. I 
have been very close to this program for 
14 or 15 years and, during that time, have 
developed some very definite ideas regarding 
the training of merchant marine officers, 

When a very young man, in fact, a boy, I 
had the opportunity to travel on American 
ships up and down the Atlantic coast. Even 
then I was getting an impression of the 
officers on our ships. I remember one ship 
in particular I traveled on for 18 days with 
a naturalized Scot as captain, a young Ameri- 
can as first mate, an Englishman as second 
mate, a Norwegian as third mate. I was 
struck by how illogical it was that we here 
in America could not find enough American 
officers to man our own ships, 

At the same time, I was much impressed 
when the British officer pointed out ships 
carrying the British flag and told me Great 
Britain was the greatest nation on the seas, 
At other times the Norwegian mate would 
point out to me Norwegian ships and tell me 
that Norway was the greatest nation on the 
seas. With my heritage of generations of 
seafaring men, I wondered why we should 
not have officers on our ships to say that 
the United States was the greatest Nation 
on the seas, 

TRAINING PROGRAMS SURVEYED 

As a steamship agent in Portland for 35 
years, I have come in contact with officers 
of the merchant marines of nearly all the 
nations that have ships sailing the ocean, 
and as agent, of course, I have had the oppor- 
tunity of talking with thousands of captains 
of many nationalities relative to the type of 
training they received before becoming 
Officers. 
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In later years, from these discussions and 
talks, I came to the sad realization that the 
reason American ships were carrying officers 
of other countries was that these men were 
better trained than the officers of our own 
country. Once in a while I would find a 
graduate of one of our schoolships on a ves- 
sel, a type of officer I wish could be on all 
of our ships. 

When in 1940 I was asked by the Propeller 
Club In Portland to head up a committee to 
make officer training avallable to young men 
in the State of Maine whose natural heritage 
pointed them to the sea, I immediately got 
in touch with the boards of trustees of the 
New York State Maritime Academy and the 
Massachusetts Maritime Academy. They in 
turn directed me to the gentlemen who ran 
the schools in Pennsylvania and California. 

Through thelr combined efforts and with 
the information received from them, I was 
able to put together a bill which in 1941 
passed the Maine Legislature, creating a 
maritime academy in the State of Maine. 

I have been closely associated with the 
school we created in Maine and have been 
present at all but 1 or 2 conferences be- 
tween the directors of those schools and 
the Maritime Commission, and have missed 
only 1 or 2 of these Propeller Club panel 
sessions during the same period. During 
this period I have learned a lot. I have a 
few suggestions relative to the postwar oper- 
ation of the training program of the marl- 
time academies, j 

CLOSE COOPERATION REQUIRED 


My first suggestion Is that we try to de- 
velop just as close a cooperation between 
the various schools as possible; that we try 
to coordinate the curricula at all five schools 
that are training officers for the merchant 
marine to a point where the product will 
haye equal standing before members of the 
marine industry who have to hire these men 
and the Navy which calls them to temporary 
or permanent duty. 

I believe we should have more conferences, 
so we can speed a coordinated program, 
There should not be too much thought in 
the mind of anybody whether a boy is going 
to a Federal or a State school. Our entire 
thought should be toward strengthening our 
schools and the United States merchant 
marine. Each school has advantages and 
disadvantages due to geographical condi- 
tions, but each school has weaknesses, too. 
By working close together we shall be able 
to strengthen the entire structure of educat- 
ing officers. 

My second suggestion Is that we make an 
effort to contact the maritime unions and 
try to show them the value of the maritime 
academies and their graduates. I have made 
several contacts with union executives and 
have been encouraged to believe if we can 
sit down with them and talk over our 
problems we can find a solution to any 
antagonism. 

The administration in Washington has long 
held that opportunity should be given to 
men in ratings to become officers in the 
merchant marine, and this opportunity cer- 
tainly has been carried out with a venge- 
ance. Whereas the combined maritime 
academies have been graduating less than 
600 third mates and third engineers a year 


since 1948, the new licenses Issued by the 
Coast Guard were as follows: 


3d mates ad engineers ‘Total 
59 676 1,215 
31 fay 976 
442 745 1,007 
550 #5 1,405 
538 1, 009 1, 547 


From this it can be seen that in the last 
2 years, although the 5 maritime academies 
have been graduating 600 officers a year, the 
Coast Guard has been issuing 1,500 or more 
new licenses. This does not include upgrad- 
ing or officers of foreign countries who have 
become naturalized and have taken their 
first licenses under their American citizen- 
ship at grades above third mate and third 
engineer. Conservatively, this figure must 
run into hundreds; I have been unable to 
get it exactly. 


Tam not antagonistic to the men who have 
gone into the merchant marine as ratings re- 
ceiving licenses. I believe every effort should 
be made to give them licenses, but only after 
they have taken correspondence courses or 
other schooling making it possible for them 
to attend a maritime academy and complete 
the course in one of these schools. 

I know it will take a long time to carry 
out such a program, but I shall make it one 
of my efforts In life to have it a requirement, 
for a man to obtain a license as a third 
mate or third engineer, that he be a gradu- 
ate of this type of school, 


FORMAL TRAINING RECOMMENDED 


I have talked with some union leaders 
who have stated they feel we should in some 
way make it possible for them to send the 
most promising of their ratings to these 
schools. There may be exceptional cases, 
and provisions may be worked out under 
which up to 10 percent of the officer per- 
sonnel each year who have gone to sea a 
good many years and are over a certain age 
can reecive their licenses without going to 
one of the schools. I do not think the per- 
centage should be much higher than this, 
This is my own idea; it Is not the admin- 
istration’s idea nor the idea (as far as I 
know) of other people running these 
schools. I believe ships are altogether too 
complicated and too valuable to entrust to 
men who have not had training along formal 
lines given at these schools, 

My next suggestion is that those who at- 
tend these schools should have training 
cruises of 3 months each year on training 
ships, at least during the first 3 years of 
their education. After long years the Navy 
found this was the best way to train, and 
most other countries who have maritime 
training systems feel the same about it. 

Iam convinced a boy can learn more under 
supervision than he can trying to work out 
a sea project all by himself. I know this 
subject is controversial. I believe that after 
completing the course at the Maritime Acad- 
emy, the young officer should go to sea 1 
complete year on a sea project ending with 
his writing a thesis, and upon approval of his 
thesis by the school, he should be given his 
degree, Until that time, he would be s stu- 
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dent serving his internship at rea, As a stu- 
dent completing his studies, he would not be 
subject to the draft, nor would he perhaps 
be subject to union rules against his employ- 
ment, at least aboard ships receiving sub- 
sidies from the Government, where they 
would be beholden to aid the Government in 
its training program. 

If we make provision to take more from 
the forecastle and graduate 90 percent of the 
officers needed for the United States mer- 
chant marine, according to Coast Guard rec- 
ords we will need to train at least 1,200 new 
officers a year, which means enrollments will 
have to be increased 100 percent. This can 
be done by increasing the enrollment of all 
present echools or the formation of other 
schools in other locations. 


OTHEE STATE SCHOOLS NEEDED 


Up in Maine we have under active consid- 
eration the doubling of our student body 
over the next 3 or 4 years. Although the 
policy of the administration for the past 3 
-years has been to talk down the formation 
of schols in other States when they have 
applied for aid, I believe this policy should 
be reviewed with the thought of giving other 
States an opportunity to start schools. It 
was distinctly against administration policy 
to start the school in Maine, and only by 
considerable persistence on the part of Maine 
people did we overcome this reluctance 
enough to let us have a school. Other States 
were not quite as persistent; they still have 
no schools. I feel very strongly on this. 

My last point is that in the education of 
midshipmen in our scools, we have faled 
to impress them with the importance of the 
profession they are entering. We have given 
them an education which should be the 
envy of most young men, at a cost lower 
than most liberal arts colleges, Medical, Jaw, 
and engineering schools spend a great deal 
of time impressing students with the re- 
sponsibility which will be theirs upon grad- 
uation, 

A merchant marine officer has a high re- 
fponsibility to his State and to bis Nation. 
To these young men we entrust the heritage 
of the thousands of seamen who have fought 
for and won the freedom of the seas. Al- 
though the phrase has been almost worked 
to death, these young men are being trained 
to be our good will ambassadors wherever 
the oceans lap the distant shores. They are 
being trained to carry millions of passengers, 
and billions of dollars of our produce on the 
sea in ships which singly cost millions and 
collectively billions, The safety of these lives, 
cargoes, and ships depends upon their ac- 
ceptance of responsibility. Few professional 
men have s0 much responsibility thrust upon 
them so quickly. Engineers do not find 
themselves in a few weeks entrusted with the 
construction of million-dollar bridges; for 
years lawyers are not entrusted with cases 
involving much responsibility; and it is a 
long time before medical students work into 
Tull responsibility; but the graduates of these 
schools in almost no time find themselves 
on the bridge of a ship, with responsibility 
far exceeding that of most professional men 
so early in life. 

NOT SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


Tt 1s an honorable profession, and we 
should spend much time impressing these 
midshipmen that it is. and that we are not 
running these schools for boys, but for 
young men who know why they are attending 
the school, A young man desiring to come 
to one of these schools should come be- 
cause he wants to become a good officer in 
the merchant marine or Navy—until he gives 
up the sea to take a position on shore to 
further the maritime interests of our coun- 
try. We who are giving freely of our time 
and energy without pay to run these schools 
are not doing it just to run another school, 
but because we know the American merchant 
marine needs better officers. 
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There are two ways to accomplish this. 
The first is by a more thorough screening of 
applicants. We must not accept young men 
in these schools until they have a full reali- 
vation of the work they are entering upon. 
I believe the way to handle this is to give 
applicants sufficient reading material, or at 
least references to material, which would 
give them some idea as to the profession 
they apparently wish to learn. Then I be- 
lieve they should be given a lecture of con- 
siderable length on the responsibilities in- 
volved in undertaking this education. 


EMPHASIS ON HISTORY 


The other method Is, after accepting these 
young men we lay greater stress on the 
teaching of maritime history—history prov- 
ing without question that only nations with 
great merchant marines are ever powerful. 
Tell them the success of our country in its 
early history was almost directly traceable 
to the men who ocfficered and ran our mer- 
chant ships. Tell them about the merchant 
marine of this country, from the launching 
of the little pinnace Virginia up in Maine 
until the present day. Show how every war 
we have fought bas been won only because 
our merchant marine made victories pos- 
sible. Tell them how our Industria) preat- 
ness is tied to our merchant marine. In 
other words, bud a fire under these young 
officers, din the importance of the merchant 
marine into them over and over again, Put 
a far-awny look into their eyes; make them 
dreamers as well as doers; make them see 
the great future ahead of them as officers. 
Give them the spirit of their nautical fore- 
fathers who made our country great. 

If we can make these young men see the 
importance of their mission, then, and only 
then, can we say the maritime academies are 
fulfilling their mission. 


Messages From Transportation Organiza- 
tions Laudatory of Hon. Edwin C. 
Johnson, of Colorado 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 10, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we all felt a sense of loss when our 
very distinguished and able colleague, 
the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JouNson] recently decided to retire from 
the Senate. His decision marked the 
end of one of the most notable careers 
in the history of this body. 

Last Thursday, the chief executives of 
the National Transportation Trade As- 
sociations gathered at a dinner in Wash- 
ington. They expressed their apprecia- 
tion to En Jounson for his 18 years of 
able service. 

Senator JonNnson was presented with a 
brochure containing testimonials from 
these organizations which represented 
all phases of the transportation industry, 
both large and small. In glowing terms, 
the letters spoke of his work which has 
done so much to advance the Nation and 
to keep us strong and prosperous. Those 
of us who have been privileged to work 
with him were very happy and pleased 
to see him so honored. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
laudatory messages from these trans- 
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portation organizations be printed in the 

Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the lauda- 
tory messages were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

In APPRECIATION TO SENATOR FDWIN C. Jonn- 
so, FOR His OUTSTANDING SERVICE TO THE 
NATION'S TRANSPORTATION Durno His 18 
VNR IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE REPRE- 
SENTING THE STATE OF COLORADO 


(Expressed by National Transportation Trade 
Associations, Sheraton-Carlton Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., July 1, 1954) 

AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
INSTITUTE, INC., 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1954. 
Hon. Enwin C. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR: We are profoundly grateful 
to you for the innumerable evidences of your 
deep interest in a strong merchant marine 
during your entire distinguished service in 
the United States Senate. As executive vice 
president of the American Merchant Marine 
Institute, Inc., representing a preponderance 
of American- flag overseas, coastwise, and in- 
teroonstal steampship lines, I want to express 
to you our collective appreciation. 

All transportation in and out of the United 
States ls, and will continue to be, grateful for 
the vision and leadership which you have un- 
fallingly displayed during your many years 
both as a member and as the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, Yeur grasp of the broad issues in- 
volyed, your recognition always of the na- 
tional public interest, and your support for 
those measures which will strengthen our 
transportation both within and without the 
United States, will continue for many years 
to serve as an inspiration for us in industry 
und for those who will follow you on the com- 
mittec. We in industry will long be grate- 
ful for the support which you have consist- 
ently given. 

It is with genuine regret that we learned 
of your decision to retire from Congress but 
we extend to your our sincere good wishes for 
the future. 

Cordially yours, 
Francis T. GREENE 
THE AMERICAN SHORT LINE 
RAILROAD ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 15, 1954. 
Hon. Eywin C. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar SENATOR: It was with real regret 
tbat I learned of your intention to retire 
from the United Senate at the close of the 
2d session of the 83d Congress. 

The interests of the public haye always 
been uppermost in your mind when consid- 
ering legislation affecting common carriers 
by rail, members of this association. At the 
same time you have had an unusual under- 
standing of the problems of the short line 
railroads and have rendered them many 
services, You have made our work here 
much easier, In addition, Iam going to miss 
a personal friend, whose company I have 
enjoyed, because distance will make it im- 
possible to sce you as often as I would with. 

‘The representatives of the members of the 
association and all its officers and employees 
join me in wishing you and Mrs. Johnson & 
long and happy future in your chosen State 
of Colorado. 

Very truly yours, 
Mu Hoop, 

AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., 

Washington, D. C., June 21, 1954. 

The Honorable Enwin C. JOHNSON, 

United Stater Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator Jonnson: On the ocen- 
sion of your impending retirement from the 
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United States Senate I want to take this 
opportunity of letting you know of the ex- 
tremely high regard that our industry has 
had for you personally, and for your unstint- 
ing services to the Nation in the 18 years you 
will have served here. 

Both as a member and as chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce during those 18 years we have 
always found you both falr and understand- 
ing as to our problems and those of other 
forms of transportation. Your extra efforts 
in championing improvement in both the 
efficiency as well as budgetary health of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are note- 
worthy. 

May I on the part of our industry wish to 
Mrs. Johnson and your good self continued 
good health and success when you return to 
take up life again in your State of Colorado. 

Sincerely; 
Joun V. LAWRENCE, 
Managing Director. 


THE AMERICAN WATERWAYS 
OPERATORS, INC., 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1954. 
Hon. Enwin C. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dzar SENATOR JOHNSON: It was with deep 
regret that the members of the American 
Waterways Operators, Inc., and I learned of 
your desire and intention to retire from the 
Congress of the United States upon the com- 
pletion of your present term of office. 

On behalf of this national association of 
the barge and towing vessel industry, I would 
like to express deep appreciation for the 
many courtesies you have always shown its 
members and officers while you served as a 
member and as chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
United States Senate. 

In your long service as a member of the 
Senate Transportation Committee you have 
been eminently fair and most understand- 
ing and appreciative of the problems of the 
various modes of transport. Likewise, you 
have always remained cognizant of the inter- 
est of shippers and the general public in all 
transportation. 

I also wish to thank you for the many 
considerations you have shown me person- 
ally over a long period of years. You have 
the association's and my best wishes for many 
years of continued success and contentment. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. THOMPSON, 
President. 


AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1954. 
Hon. Envwin C. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR JOHNSON: Transporta- 
tion in this country owes a great debt to you 
for the broad Interest you have shown in 
its many problems. This has been remark- 
able when one considers how much time a 
Senator has to devote to the problems of the 
country as a whole and those of his home 
State. 

We are deeply appreciative of the fact 
that despite the many calls on your time 
you have made real and successful efforts 
to become familiar with the problems of 
air transportation—problems with which you 
have lived since Congress saw fit to enact the 
industry's Magna Carta, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938. Your intelligent and 
sympathetic grasp of the subsidy problem 
and your utilization of outside assistance to 
study it has been of great value to the 
industry. 

Even though you have not always agreed 
with the industry, we feel you have appreci- 
ated the necessity of continual congressional 
understanding of the problema of a regulated 
industry. Because of your intelligent and 
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able sponsorship of air transportation during 
your membership on the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee since 
1937, and as chairman during the 8lst and 
82d Congresses, we believe your retirement 
from the Senate of the United States will 
remove from the Federal Government one of 
its most enlightened legislative minds. 
Sincerely, 
EARL D. JOHNSON. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, 

Washington, D. C., June 16, 1954. 
Hon. ED] N C. JOHNSON, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Ep: Those of us in Washington who 
have had the pleasure and privilege of know- 
ing and working with you since you were 
elected to the Senate in 1936 are exceedingly 
sorry that the time is approaching when you 
will soon be leaving the city to return to 
Colorado, 

During your years of service in the Senate 
of the United States, you have served your 
State and your country with honor and dis- 
tinction. As a member and as chairman of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate you were always con- 
structive and eminently fair in dealing with 
the important transportation problems of all 
kinds which came before the committee for 
consideration. 

We in the ratlroad-transportation Indus- 
try will always remember with grateful ap- 
preciation your unfailing courtesy at all 
times when we had occasion to appear before 
you or confer with you. Your constructive 
record of accomplishment in the Senate is 
one which should always bring you pleasant 
recollections of a difficult job well done. 
Your service in the Senate has been during 
one of the most trying and difficult times in 
our country’s history, and you are entitled 
to the gratitude of the American people for 
the sound and constructive principles which 
you advocated and supported. 

In returning to Colorado, the State you 
love so well, my best wishes go to you for 
many happy days in the years ahead, 

With kindest regards always. 

Sincerely, 
BL Faricyr. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 
THE Untren STATES, 
Washington, D. C., June 23, 1954. 
Hon, Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: It was with mixed feelings 
that we learned of your intention to retire 
from the Washington scene. Mixed, because 
your loss to the Senate will be so keenly felt 
and because, at the same time, we know that 
you and Mrs. Johnson are looking forward so 
much to your return to Colorado. 

Your decision having been made, however, 
we are happy to have this opportunity to 
express to you our sincere appreciation for 
the many courtesies you have extended to us 
as a member and as chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

Your willingness to give everyone a fair 
hearing and to listen to all who might have 


something to offer; your search for the true. 


facts; the way you have devoted yourself to 
building a better transportation system for 
the Nation; not to forget your always pleas- 
ant, cooperative and amiable disposition—all 
have engendered the deepest respect and af- 
fection of those especially interested in 
transportation. 

While you will be missed in Washington, 
we know that you and Mrs. Johnson will be 
very happy back in Colorado, and, in going, 
you have our very best wishes for the future 
we know Is in store for you. 

` Sincerely yours, 
Hanot F. HAMMOND, 
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COMMITTEE OF AMERICAN 
STEAMSHIP LINES, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1954. 
The Honorable Eowin JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: Your decision to 
retire from the United States Senate and to 
return to your native State of Colorado 18 
regretted by all those in the transportation 
industry and not least by the steamship in- 
dustry. While we shall miss your strong 
and steady voice In the Senate of the United 
States, we are gratified to learn that your 


. great ability will be available to the State 


to which you are so devoted. 

Both as a member and as chairman of 
the Senate Interstate and Forelgn Commerce 
Committee, you have conducted yourself 
with a brand of good judgment, humanity, 
integrity, and intelligence which has added 
luster to an already distinguished career. 

On behalf of the members of this organi- 
vation, we extend to you our gratitude and 
appreciation for your service to the Nation 
and our sincere hope that you will enjoy 
health and happiness in your continued serv- 
ice to your State, 

Respectfully yours, 
ALEXANDER PURDON. 


COMMITTEE FOR PIPELINE COMPANIES, 
Washington D. C., June 18, 1954. 
The Honorable Senator Ep JOHNSON, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: Your decision to 
retire from your senatorial duties creates a 
vacant chair which will be extremely difi- 
cult to fill, 

Your record of 18 years as a United States 
Senator from the State of Colorado will stand 
as a permanent monument and an inspi- 
ration for those Senators who remain and 
those who will come in the future and are 
given the tremendous task of dealing with 
legislation in the regulation of interstate 
and foreign commerce. In this respect we 
have observed your approach to your daily 
work, which has been characterized with a 
deep sense of its importance to the trans- 
portation industry and to the public wel- 
fare. 

We have been profoundly impressed by 
the dignity, integrity, and fairness in which 
you have presided at hearings dealing with 
legislation affecting such a highly competi- 
tive industry as is the transportation busi- 
ness of this Nation. While giving all parties 
full and complete opportunity to be heard 
in controversial matters, you have been able 
to hew to the fundamental proposition that 
legislation should be enacted or defeated as 
it best served the public interest. 

The pipeline industry joins with other 
carriers in wishing you continued success 
and happiness. 

Last but not least, I hope that Bra En“ 
will continue his efforts to keep baseball in 
its enviable place as the great American 
game. 

Respectfully yours, 
GORDON C. Locks. 
FREIGHT FORWARDERS INSTITUTE, 
Washington, D. C., June 18, 1954. 
Hon. Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR JOHNSON: It is an honor 
and a privilege to be able to join with the 
executives and members of the 
trade associations of the country in paying 
tribute to you upon the eve of your re- 
tirement from the United States Senate. 

There are not many questions in the realm 
of public affairs upon which the transporta- 
tion interests of the Nation can present a 
unanimous front. I am sure that we agree 
to a man that transportation owes you a 
deep and lasting debt of gratitude for your 
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long and tireless years of effort in the cause 
of an improved American transportation sys- 
tem. 

I can speak with particular depth of feel- 
ing for the freight forwarding industry. You 
had an important part in shaping the orig- 
inal Freight Forwarder Act, enacted as part 
IV of the Interstate Commerce Act in 1942, 
and in amending that act to conform to 
experience and necessity. You displayed in 
the consideration of our problems a fairness, 
a justness, and an impartiality which 
stamped you in our regard as a statesman 
of the highest caliber. In that regard we will 
always hold you. 

As you return to your home State of Colo- 
rado we hope that you and Mrs. Johnson will 
find a satisfaction and contentment that will 
in some measure reward you for your many 
years of arduous service to the country as 
a Member of the United States Senate. 

Sincerely, 

Gres Morrow, 

Président. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

Moror Bus OPERATORS, 

Washington, D. C., June 16, 1954. 
Hon. Eowrn C. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Jonwson: All of us in the 
intercity motorbus industry are deeply re- 
gretful that you have determined not to be 
a candidate to succeed yourself as United 
States Senator from Colorado in the forth- 
coming election, The personal reasons which 
you assign as the basis for your decision are, 
of course, sound ones with which no hap- 
pily married man will disagree, But every- 
one in transportation who has worked with 
you and known of your record during the 
many years you have served as a member 
and chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce will miss 
you grievously. 

You have worked long and diligently in 
the interest of a sound and healthy trans- 
portation system; you have recognized the 
vital need for constructive and efficient regu- 
lation of transportation; and you have al- 
ways been most fair and equitable in your 
treatment of the various branches of trans- 
portation, recognizing that, as to all of them, 
sound economic conditions must be fostered, 
and safe, adequate, economical, and efficient 
service must be attained in the interest of 
our national welfare. 

We congratulate and commend you most 
heartily for the many important objectives 
in this feld which you have accomplished, 
and sincerely hope and trust that your re- 
ward will be an exceedingly hippy and pros- 
perous future. This, with the knowledge 
of the high esteem and admiration in which 
we all hold you, may be some recompense for 
your constructive and effective devotion to 
the cause of transportation and the sound 
solution of ite many complex problems. 

With every good wish and our cordial best 


Very sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR M. HILL, 
President., 
THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
TRAFFIC LEACUP, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1954. 
The Honorable ED]ũ] n C. JOHNSON, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Drar SENATOR JOHNSON: The word that 
you had decided not to stand for reelection 
to the Senate was received as a distinct 
shock and with great disappointment by 
those of us in the National Industrial Trafic 
League who know the unique value of your 
service to the Nation in matters of trans- 
portation. You have established an enviable 
record during your many years as a United 
States Senator, and we view the end of your 
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membership in the Senate as a loss to us and 
even more so to the people of the country. 
Nevertheless, we join with others in con- 
gratulating you upon years of well-spent 
effort and in wishing you all good fortune, 
health, and happiness in whatever path cf 
life you choose to take. 
Very sincerely yours, 

Lester J. Dore, 
Executive Secretary. 

Private Tauck Counci. 

or AMERICA, INC., 

Washington, D. C., June 28, 1954. 
Hon. Edwin C. JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: The announcement of 
your decision to retire from the Senate was 
received with considerable regret. Al- 
though we appreciate the desire of you and 
Mrs. Johnson to return to the wonderful 
State of Colorado, your honored place in 
the Congress of the United States will be 
most difficult to fill. 

Since transportation is the lifeblood of 
the Nation's economy, your membership on 
the Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, and especially your 
chairmanship of that highly important com- 
mittee, enabled you to make a major con- 
tribution to our country's welfare. 

Those of us who have had the privilege 
of following transportation legislation will 
miss your thoughtfulness and calm and con- 
siderate judgment very much. 

Our beset wishes go with you and Mrs. 
Johnson for continued health, happiness, 
and personal satisfaction in all of your fu- 
ture activities. 

Respectfully yours, 
James D. MANN, 
Managing Director. 


Address by Hon. Edward Martin, of Penn- 
sylvania, Before Veterans of Foreign 
Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 10, 1954 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, at Harrisburg, Pa. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS or UNTTED STATES Senator MARTIN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT A JOINT MEETING OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF PENNSYLVANIA VETER- 
ANS OF FOREIGN Wars, AND THE LADIES 
AUXILIARY AT THE 35TH ANNUAL. ENCAMP- 
MENT, HARRISBURG, PA., THURSDAY, JULY 1, 
1954 
I am sincerely grateful for the high bonor 

of appearing before this great organization 

of patriotic Americans. 

In this impressive memorial service we 
rededicate ourselves to the sacred ideals for 
which our gallant comrades gave their lives 
on the altar of freedom. 

We honor their memory. 

+ We bow our heads tn solemn tribute to the 

heroes who fell in defense of all that we 

hold precious. 

We strengthen our firm resolve that we 
shall never forget the million Americans who 
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died on the battlefield to preserve our sacred 
heritage of liberty and independence. 

We pledge renewed and increased interest 
in the welfare of the widows and orphans 
of our Nation's heroes and in alding those 
who must go through life physically handi- 
capped or suffering from illness because of 
their service to their country. 

We who have known the horrors of war 
pray to Almighty God that our Republic may 
be spared the death and destruction of an- 
other world conflict. We are a peace-loving 
people. We pray that all nations may be 
guided on the path of honor, justice, right- 
eousness and peace. 

But we must keep ever before us the stern 
warning that our hope for peace depends 
upon the heights to which we build the de- 
fensive strength of our Republic. 

As the first step in our striving for peace 
we must now—without delay—redouble our 
efforts to arouse the American people to the 
dangers confronting our freedom and our 
way of life. 

We must make every loyal American fully 
conscious of the only threat to our national 
safety and security—the poisonous philoso- 
phy of communism that knows no truth, no 
honor, no morality, and no God, 

America has been called by destiny to 
world Jeadership as the stronghold of civi- 
lization—the one power on earth that can 
rally freemen in resistance to tyranny and 
the destruction of all human liberty. 

I repeat, the only threat to peace and prog- 
Tese comes from the unholy Communist am- 
bition to dominate and enslave the world. 
Already one-third of the earth is held cap- 
tive behind the Iron Curtain, under the 
Red flag of Soviet Russia. 

The Communists look with greedy eyes 
upon the last great citadel of freedom 
the United States of America—as the final 
goal of thelr evil conspiracy for world con- 
quest. 

Their attempt to gain a beachhead in the 
Western Hemisphere followed the same fa- 
miliar pattern, with lies and treachery pav- 
ing the way for espionage, infiltration, sab- 
otage, and subversion. 

Therefore, my comrades, I say we must 
never—not for one moment—be diverted 
from our most sacred responsibility. We 
must never deviate from our plainly marked 
path of patriotic duty, and that is to keep 
America sound, strong, and at peace. 

We have suffered the tragedies of two 
world wars to defend our God-given free- 
dom. We paid a terrific price in lives and 
treasure to defeat our enemies. We gained 
great military victories but did not achieve 
peace, We poured more blood and lives 
into the battlefields of Korea to defend free- 
dom against Communist aggression but our 
hope for an honorable peace was shattered 
by the fron hand of Moscow. 

We have learned a great lesson. We know 
now that military power alone cannot bring 
peace to the world. 

We know that a single hydrogen bomb has 
more destructive force than all the 2,700.- 
000 tons of explosives dropped on enemy 
objectives in the 4 years of World War II. 
I bas been stated by an eminent authority 
that a hydrogen bomb can be made large 
enough to destroy any city In the world. 

We know that in total war, with the ter- 
Tifying weapons of modern warfare, there 
can be no victory—only the destruction 
all the civilization and culture built up PY 
man's genius through the centuries. 

I bring these grim facts to your attention 
in order to emphasize my firm belief that 
the time has come for clear thinking 
constructive understanding. 

As veterans we must take our places in 
the frontline of the battle to keep America 
strong. We must take leadership in a cru- 
sade to build up to the highest peak every 
element of our national strength, 
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Not military strength alone, but the more 
important tripod on which American defense 
stands. One leg of this tripod is adequate 
training and production. The second is 
economic strength. The third leg is our 
spiritual attainments. 

We must have great production in our 
mills and factories to provide the things 
needed by our Armed Forces and the civilian 
population, We need great production on 
the farms in order to have plenty of food. 

We need more careful conservation of our 
natural resources—our soil, timber, minerals, 
oll, gas and water. 

We must have a strong and sound economy 
to keep our workers gainfully employed and 
to maintain the American standard of living. 

We must have a sound and stable dollar to 
protect the earnings and savings of our 
people against the destructive force of infia- 
tion. More nations have been destroyed by 
inflation than by guns. 

And most important, we must have a great 
moral and spiritual revival that will rekindle 
the spirit of religion among every faith and 
every creed. 

It we take our places on the side of God, 
with faith in the higher power that made 
and us a nation, we can face 
the future confident and unafraid. We can 
have no stronger weapon against commun- 
ism than the spiritual power of righteous- 
ness and obedience to the laws of man and 
God. 

In planning our military power we must 
remember that it is only one phase of our 
defensive strength. In recent months there 
has been strong pressure to upset the budget 
plans of the Elsenhower administration for 
national defense. Those who oppose the so- 
called New Look of more defense for fewer 
dollars talk about more guns, ships, planes 
and soldiers. 

They advocate an Army of such great size 
that it could not be armed, equipped and 
maintained without danger to our national 
economy. 

I have given a great deal of study to this 
subject and I have reached the conclusion 
that we should not spread our forces all 
over the world. 

In planning the military defense of our 
Republic, I belleve we should have a highly 
trained Regular Army of modest size, based 
here at home. It should have the finest and 
most modern weapons and equipment. It 
should have the greatest mobility and the 
greatest firepower the world has ever known, 
It should be completely motorized and pre- 

to move by air and sea to any place 
where it might be needed. 

Our National Guard should be under the 
control of the States until called into the 
Federal service. It should be trained by the 
best and most patriotic brains of the Regular 
Army. We should have a great Reserve Corps 
of citizens willing to continue their military 
training and they must also be under the 
supervision of the best the Army can provide. 

Instead of maintaining a huge standing 
ground force at tremendous cost, I advocate 
building an Air Force so big and so powerful 
that we could have complete supremacy in 
the alr and enough planes to our 
ground troops to any part of the world. With 
such an Air Force, American jet fighters and 
bombers, in the event of war, could speedily 
demolish the Communist lines of commun“ 
cation and could destroy the heart of the 
Communist military production. 

We should bulld up the world’s most pow- 
erful Navy so that we and our allies will 
have complete command of the sea. We 
should create the world's strongest merchant 
marine in readiness for the transportation 
of men and the materiel with which to fight. 

I do not agree with those who favor a 
permanent policy of keeping ground troops 
garrisoned in foreign lands. That would 
require a standing army of such tremendous 
size that its cost could bankrupt our Nation 
in a short time. 
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I believe the more practical and effective 
plan would that ground troops be 
provided by the anti-Communist countries 
of Europe and Asia, That would give us a 
well-rounded plan of defense when com- 
bined with the great air and sea power pro- 
vided by the United States and our allies. 

From its earliest beginnings America has 
been dedicated to the ways of peace. 

Our way of life has always been under 
attack because the militarists and dictators 
of the world have opposed our concept of 
government based on freedom of the indi- 
vidual. 

Our Ideals of peace have made America 
the most productive area on earth, even 
though many other nations had more abun- 
dant natural resources. We have surpassed 
other nations with hundreds of years of 
background in spiritual and cultural devel- 
opment, 

Let us think more of peace and less of war. 

Let us get back to the plan of the Creator, 
standing together in faith. and working for 
peace through strength, honesty, and loyalty. 


Dr. Abba Hillel Silver 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 30, 1954 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Abba 
Hillel Silver has for more than 37 years 
been the spiritual leader of the Temple 
in Cleveland, the largest liberal Jewish 
congregation in the United States. 

He has been actively identified with 
many social movements of our day. He 
was an early champion of the rights of 
organized labor, and one of the first 
advocates in the United States of un- 
employment insurance. He served as 
chairman of the American section of the 
Jewish Agency for Israel, chairman of 
the American Zionist Emergency Coun- 
cil, and as president of the Zionist Or- 
ganization of America. Dr. Silver is re- 
garded as the foremost spokesman of 
Zionism in the United States. He rep- 
resented the movement before the As- 
sembly of the United Nations, and is 
one of the leaders who are responsible 
for the establishment of the State of 
Israel. 

During the inauguration ceremonies of 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower on Janu- 
ary 20, 1953, Dr. Silver delivered a prayer. 
He was recently honored in Life maga- 
zine as 1 of the 12 leading preachers in 
the United States. 

Dr. Silver is author of several volumes 
on history and religion, notably his work 
on Religion in a Changing World and the 
World Crisis and Jewish Survival. His 
latest book, Vision and Victory, is a col- 
lection of his major addresses during the 
crucial years prior to the establishment 
of the State of Israel. z 

John Gunther, in his book, Inside 
U. S. A., speaks of Dr. Silver as “the first 
citizen of Cleveland.” 

Dr. Silver is a graduate of the Hebrew 
Union College, and was ordained in 1915. 
He served as president of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis. 

He holds honorary degrees from many 
American universities. In 1948 he re- 
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ceived the annual national service award 
of Phi Epsilon Rho; in 1949 he received 
the Cardoza memorial award; and in 
1952 he received the award of merit of 
the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States. In 1953 he received the annual 
award of the Zeta Beta Tau. 

On June 29, 1954, a triangular parcel 
of land adjacent to the Temple on the 
West was dedicated as the Abba Hillel 
Silver Park. It is altogether fitting that 
this development, situated in the cul- 
tural heart of Cleveland, should be dedi- 
cated to this great man who stands for 
growth and progress and whose ideals 
are in keeping with the furthering of the 
interests of the community of Cleveland. 

I should like to have reprinted in the 
Record at this point editorials which 
appeared in the three Cleveland (Ohio) 
papers honoring Rabbi Silver. The first 
appeared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
June 30, 1954: 

SILVER PARK Honors A MAN AND Alps 4 CITY 

Every Clevelander, whatever his creed, 
should be happy that abiding honor has been 
paid to the internationally known spiritual 
leader of the temple In the announcement 
that a beautiful vista—the Abba Hillel Silver 
Park—will be constructed adjacent to the 
House of God at Ansel Road and East 105th 
Street. 

Dr. Silver’s rabbinate here of 37 fruitful 
years deserved such an honor, But in addi- 
tion to this, creation of the park is one of 
the best examples of making a fine environ- 
ment in a rapidly changing city that has 
ever occurred in Cleveland. 

The plan to buy up properties in the 
vicinity of the temple to make room for the 
park will, at the same time, protect the area 
from the encroachment of a neighborhood 
which has been running down at the heels. 

Thus, instead of fleeing from changing 
conditions, the temple will stand firm and 
through this farsighted policy will help to 
rebuild the entire community, for beauty is 
catching, and the whole area will benefit. 

It is the sort of thing the Illinois Institute 
of Technology did so successfully in Chicago, 
as did the Michael Reese Hospital in the same 
city. 

It is a wise, thoughtful, and worthy thing 
that has been done in honor of a great 
religious leader. 


The second appeared in the Cleveland 

Press on June 29: 
Por THE COMMUNITY 

Throughout his 37 years of service at the 
Temple, Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver's wisdom, 
leadership, and inspiration have reached far 
beyond the limits of his own congregation. 

Thus it is especially appropriate that the 
tribute his congregation has planned for 
him—a large and beautiful park along Ansel 
Road—should also be something which the 
whole community can share and enjoy. 

Rabbi Sliver has always been a community 
asset of inestimable value. So, too, will this 
park, located near the cultural heart of the 
city, be a community asset of great and 
enduring value. 


And the third was printed in the 

Cleveland News on June 29: 
Ramm St. Pank: A Pine TRIBUTE 

A surprise tribute of genuine affection for 
their spiritual leader is the announcement 
of the Temple's congregation that it ls pur- 
chasing and dedicating in the name of Rabbi 
Abba Hillel Silver 3 acres of park near the 
synagogue. Last night’s dinner saluted the 
work of this outstanding pastor and Zionist 
leader. 

Citizens of all faiths will hall this $735,000 
memorial to Rabbi Sliver, for he is identified 
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not only as a vigorous and penetrating reli- 
gious scholar and orator, but a force in all 
movements for the development of Cleve- 
land's cultural and welfare assets. 


The Employment Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 10, 1954 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr, President, on 
yesterday I made a short statement for 
the Recorp relating to some of the rosy 
looks with reference to employment. In 
today’s New York Tribune there is an 
editorial entitled “The Employment Pic- 
ture,” which makes the same approach 
to this subject that I made, and I believe 
it will be read with considerable interest 
and profit. I, therefore, ask unanimous 
consent to have the editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue EMPLOYMENT PICTURE 


Early in June, report the Commerce and 
Labor Departments, there were still nearly 
3.5 million persons in this country without 
work, which represented an increase of 42,000 
since May. More than 62 million were work- 
ing, nearly a million more than in May, and 
most of these workers were on farms. Fac- 
tory workers were putting in an average of 
89.6 hours a week in June, a trifie more 
than the month before. By the end of June, 
the number of new claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance dropped about as expected, 
when seasonal changes are considered, and 
“by the ist of July they stood at the lowest 
level since October. 

What do the figures mean? The almost 
insignificant increase in unemployment was 
only about one-ninth as large as the average 
increase from May to June of previous years 
since 1945, and the smallest in 15 years. 
The long-term unemployed are finding jobs 
faster than at any time since the slight 
economic downturn began last fall. The 
horde of job seekers released in the economy 
at the end of each school year was nearly 
Offset this year. As is normal in the sum- 
mertime, many people without jobs were 
finding them in construction work. Farmers 
normally get new workers in the summer, 
too. But with all seasonal factors consid- 
ered, the downtrend in all nonagricultural 
occupations appeared to be leveling off. 

This generally encouraging picture, how- 
ever, must be viewed within a long-term 
frame. Last week the National Planning As- 
sociation reminded the country that if the 
present rate of economic activity is main- 
tained, a $25-billion gap would develop be- 
tween actual production figures and the 
hypothetical figures which would be required 
for full employment. The association feels 
that this would mean that unemployment 
would double during the year to come if 
business continues at the present rate. 

The only alternatives seen by this distin- 
guished group of businessmen and econo- 
mists were increased defense spending, 
which might have to be authorized by a 
special session of Congress next fall, or addi- 
tional governmental measures, to allow the 
economy to expand to full employment levels. 
This view of things seems to be shared by 
Arthur F. Burns, the president's chief eco- 
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nomic adviser, who remarked a month ago 
that unemployment figures of more than 
3 million were definitely intolerable, and 
that if business should bump along at June 
Jevels for another 5 or 6 months, early Gov- 
ernment action would be called for. 


Texas Rural Minister of the Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 10, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a respected Texas minister recently 
was named by the Progressive Farmer 
magazine as rural minister of the year 
in my State. He is Dr. E. C. Cargill, 
pastor of the Park Presbyterian Church 
in Italy, Ellis County, Tex. 

I join in paying honor to this fine 
Christian gentleman, and ask unanimous 
consent that a story about him, pub- 
lished in the Dallas Times-Herald, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An 82-year-old Presbyterian minister has 
been named Texas rural minister of the year 
by the Progressive Farmer, a southwide farm 
magazine, and the Town and Country School 
of Emory (Ga.) University. 

He is Dr, E. C. Cargill, pastor of the Park 
Presbyterian Church in Italy, Ellis County, 
for more than 21 years, 

Enthusiastic letters to the Progressive 
Farmer from people in Italy were determin- 
ing factors in choosing Dr. Cargill to receive 
the award for outstanding service to his 
church and community, This is an annual 
presentation by the magazine, 

One letter says: “He is the most respected 
and loved man in the community. The 
whole community takes pride in claiming 
him so long. He is one of those unusual men 
that no one ever gets around to criticizing.” 

The story of Dr. Cargill, which appears in 
the July issue of the magazine, points out: 

“Dr. Cargill was born on a farm in Red 
River Parish, La., in 1872, and his fatber was 
a Congregational missionary in the State. 

“A product of the rural church he has 
given his life in service to rural and small- 
town churches. 

“He came to Texas in 1916, serving as pas- 
tor in Italy and Forreston churches from 
1916 until 1923. In 1940 he came back to 
Italy and since then has been pastor of the 
Italy and Avalon churches. He also served 
the Forreston church from 1940 to 1949. 

“Called the community pastor by Italy 
folks, he rarely misses a school program or 
activity, is active in the Lions Club, and is 
past president of the Italy Club, School 
children are delighted when he plays the 
harp for them. 

“Dr. Cargill has married many a couple, 
and often hears from couples he married 
years before. One couple sends him a gift 
equal in dollars to the number of years 
they have been married on each anniversary. 

“While pastor at Clarendon, Ark., he was 
sent by his congregation to the World Sun- 
day School Convention in Washington, D. C. 
He bas served as synod chairman of foreign 
missions for 3 consecutive years, beginning 
in 1926, and was elected moderator of the 
Texas synod of the Presbyterian Church 
U. 8. A. in 1933. 
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“In November 1949, the Italy community 
held an E. C. Cargill Day to pay tribute to 
Dr. Cargill and his wife. Sparked by the 
Lions Club, the occasion was a historic one. 
Over 700 persons attended. 

“He was in ill health then—and eligible 
for retirement. But then and now be re- 
Tured to cease work as long as he is physi- 
cally able to carry on.“ 


The Eisenhower Health Reinsurance 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce reported 
favorably H. R. 8356, which implements 
President Eisenhower's recommendation 
of a program to improve the public 
health by encouraging more extensive 
use of the voluntary prepayment method 
of insurance. 

On Thursday it was announced by the 
Republican leadership that if the bil 
was reported it would be included in the 
program for next week. 

Last night Secretary Hobby spoke over 
the NBC network about the President's 
health program and particularly as to 
the reinsurance plan. She made the 
objectives and the need for the proposal 
very clear. I am confident that all who 
will have the opportunity and respon- 
sibility of voting on this bill shortly will 
find the speech most helpful. Iam glad 
to have the privilege of placing it in the 
RECORD. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. To- 
night, I would like to talk about a subject 
of deep personal concern to you: the health 
security of you and your family. 

Health security means the peace of mind 
that comes with the knowledge that you 
and your family will be able to pay the 
costs of medical and hospital care. As s 
mother, I know that health security lies at 
the very heart of a sound family life. It 
is important for you to know that if you 
or your loved ones should get sick or have 
an accident, it will be possible to get first- 
rate medical care without using your sav- 
ings or mortgaging your future. 

We believe that helping individuals meet 
personal disaster is a proper concern of 
the Federal Government. Therefore, we 
want to help you build greater health pecu- 
rity. The Department of Health, Education. 
and Welfare is responsible for the Federal 
Government's efforts In this field. 

Last January, President Eisenhower, in his 
state of the Union message, sald; 

“I am flatly opposed to the socialization 
of medicine, The great need for hospital 
and medical services can best be met by the 
initiative of private plans. But it is unfor- 
tunately a fact that medical costs are rising 
and already impose severe hardships on many 
families. The Federal Government can do 
many helpful things and still carefully avoid 
the socialization of medicine.” 

In a later message, the President recom- 
mended a four-point health program to help 
meet the necds ef the people. 
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One proposal would help pay for more 
hospitals for people with long-term Illnesses, 
and for other medical-treatment centers. 
Another proposal is to rehabilitate thou- 
sands more disabled people to happy and 
useful lives. These two proposals have been 
passed by both Houses of the Congress. 

A third part of the health program would 
give the States more freedom in using Fed- 
eral money they are now getting to improve 
your local public health services. This pro- 
posal has been passed by the House. 

I want to talk with you tonight especially 
about another part of the President's pro- 
gram—a plan which would encourage in- 
surance organizations to provide better 
health insurance, 

Bills containing this plan were introduced 
in the House by Congressman CHARLES A. 
Wotverron, and in the Senate by Senators 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH, Prescotr BUSH, JOHN 
BSHERMAN COOPER, RALPH E. FLANDERS, HOMER 
FPenauson, Invine M. Ives, WILLIAM A. Pur- 
TELL, Levenetr BALTONSTALL, and Rosenr W. 
UPTON. 

This plan has been reported out by the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee and by the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. 

This is a new approach toward solving the 
health problems of the American people. It 
rejects socialized medicine. It protects 
your right to choose your own doctor. It is 
a key part of the Eisenhower program for 
better health. 

Let me illustrate why this plan is a key 
part of the Elsenhower health program. In 
1952, we spent $9,400,000,000 for hospital care, 
doctors, dentists, nurses, and medicine. Out 
of this 89.400, 000,000 only $1,600,000,000 or 
17 percent was paid by health insurance. 
Although we can never expect insurance to 
pay 100 percent of the Nation's medical 
bilis, we must all admit that 17 percent is 
low. 5- 

One reason insurance pays such a small 
part of the Nation’s medical bills is that 
not enough people have Insurance. Another 
reason is that the Insurance you now have 
may not cover enough of your medical ex- 
penses. This administration would like to 
see more of your medical expenses paid by 
your insurance. 

How can this plan help you? It can help 
you get the protection of good voluntary 
health insurance. 

Just as you insure your house against 
fire and your car against accidents, you can 
insure yourself against future medical costs. 
How many people have this Important pri- 
vate health insurance? 

Only 8 million people in 1939. But in 
1952 92 million. This tremendous growth 
proves that the majority of the American 
people look to insurance ns a means of pay- 
ing part of their medical costs. But there 
are still 63 million persons who have no 
health insurance of any kind. 

Let's talk about the 63 million people who 
have no health insurance whatsoever. Some 
of these people probably could not or would 
not obtain insurance in any event. But 
what about the rest? Who are they? They 
are farmers, gas-station operators, carpen- 
ters, mechanics, professional people, people 
who work in small stores, factories, barber 
shops, and in similar businesses, 

Here, is a hospitalization policy that 138 
now available in a midwestern city. It is a 
good policy as far as it goes. For a family, 
it costs $65 a year. It provides substantial 
payments for room and board for 120 days 
in any hospital. It covers maternity cases. 
It helps pay for laboratory examination, 
medicines, and other hospital services. And 
it provides up to $65 for the treatment of 
accidents not requiring hospitalization. 
This is the type of insurance which we 
would like to see insurance organizations 
make available to all of you. 

We believe that even the very good pay- 
ments in this policy can be substantially 
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increased, so that the payments will cover 
more of your hospitals bills, We believe 
they can be improved to help you get better 
insurance protection against long-term ill- 
ness. Now suppose you are one of the 92 
million people who do have some kind of 
health insurance, Let's say you have a 
policy like the one I described. We would 
like to seo insurance organizations offer, for 
example, an increase in the number of days 
of hospitalization paid by your insurance, 
an increase in the amount paid for room 
and board; an increase in the payments for 


special services such as X-rays; and larger 


payments for accidents. 

So you see there is a double purpose in 
President Eisenhower's plan. One is to help 
many more of you obtain voluntary health 
insurance, And two is to help those of you 
who already have some insurance get better 
insurance to pay more of your medical bills, 

Do we need such a plan? 

To answer this, here is the type of letter 
received from all parts of the country: 

“My husband is a farmer, and we live way 
out in the country. My brother works in a 
big factory in a nearby city, and he can buy 
a good health policy for very little money. 
We've tried to buy that same insurance, but 
we can't get it because it is only sold to 
groups of people. Why can't farmers get 
the same kind of insurance?” 

What can this proposal do for that family? 
Well, this family and neighboring farmers 
could get health insurance by gathering 
enough people together to form a health in- 
surance group. The President's proposal 
could make it easier for such a group to 
get a good health plan. The farmer's fam- 
ily then could subscribe to or buy a health 
plan like that of their relatives in the city. 

Here is another example—a man who 
wants better health tnsurance: 

“The company I work for gives me and my 
family hospitalization. It's nice to have this 
insurance, but the trouble Is it doesn't cover 
enough. I took my wife to the clinic, She 
had to have a lot of X-rays and laboratory 
tests which cost $68. Because she was not 
a patient in the hosptal, our insurance paid 
none of the bill.” 

How can the President's plan help this 
family? It could encourage insurance or- 
ganizations to pay for X-rays and laboratory 
tests, even though it was not necessary for 
this woman to go into the hospital. For 
those people who must enter a hospital, 
payments for each day might be increased. 

It is also hoped that better insurance 
would include greater payments for the care 
of such long-term illnesses as cancer and 
heart disease, or better care for more people 
over 65. 

To provide more of you with better insur- 
ance, insurance organizations will have to 
try out new types of policies In which they 
have little experience. This involves risks. 
To encourage these organizations to test 
new plans, a Federal reinsurance service 
would be established. This new service 
would share part of the risks with insurance 
organizations, 

Now let me say that this is not a plan 
to pay your premiums for you, nor is it a 
Government handout for insurance organ- 
izations. 

On the contrary, they will have to pay for 
this service Just as you pay premiums for 
your own insurance policy. This is a plan 
for the Government to encourage insurance 
organizations to provide more of you with 
better insurance. 

‘There are several more facts you will want 
to understand about the President's pro- 
posal, The plan would be wholly voluntary. 
No one in Washington is forcing you to buy 
health insurance. What we are trying to 
do is to make it possible for you to have 
health insurance if you and your family 
want it—and at a reasonable cost. 

It will not affect the way in which you 
buy your health insurance. You will still 
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buy It from the company and agent of your 
choice. Also, I want to make perfectly clear 
that this proposal would help only those 
people who can and are willing to include 
health insurance in their family budget, 

The proposal I have just described takes 
two important steps toward your health 
security. First, it will help provide volun- 
tary health insurance for many more per- 
sons; and, second, just as importantly, it 
will encourage better voluntary health insur- 
ance, 

I am convinced that this proposal would 
bring you and your family more health secu- 
rity and greater freedom from worry about 
the cost of medical care, Security against 
overwhelming medical expense in each and 
every home means a more secure, a stronger 
America, 

Thank you and good evening. 


Will Foreign Aid Go on Forever? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 1, 1954 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. Hazlitt, of Newsweek, has main- 
tained a real interest in the foreign aid 
legislation over the years. In the cur- 
rent issue of Newsweek he points out that 
our policy seems to be that it is America’s 
duty to provide handouts to a number of 
nations all over the world. A growing 
number of Representatives and Senators 
are asking the same question that he 
does as to whether or not foreign aid 
will go on forever. 

The article in question follows: 

Foretcn Am FOREVER? 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

For the last 6 and 7 years a strange per- 
formance has been annually reenacted in 
Washington. The administration in power 
has decided that it is somehow America’s 
duty to provide handouts to an increasing 
number of nations all over the world. The 
administration officials then tell Congress 
that the money is necessary to bring world 
recovery, to avert world war III. to fight 
communism, and to get or keep allies. Most 
of these contentions have been pure rhetor- 
ical assertions. The simple truth is that no 
convincing economic case was ever put for- 
ward in favor of our farflung economic pro- 
gram, and that Congress has never been 
given sufficient factual data on which to 
base an intelligent decision regarding the 
need and size of the military-aid program. 

The so-called military-aid program, more- 
over, is merely another name for an eco- 
nomic-aid program. This is an elementary 
point, and yet it never seems to get any 
serious discussion or debate in Congress. 
The argument for military aid is at bottom 
an economic, not a military argument. The 
argument is not that Ruritania needs so- 
and-so-much defense, but that it cannot 
afford to pay for its own defense. More pre- 
cisely, the argument is that while Ruritania 
needs y plus x millions for defense, it can 
only dig up y millions of its own, and it is 
up to us to supply x millions, Yet I have 
never seen a serious calculation put forward 
in detall for such a contention with regard 
to any particular nation, or the totality of 
aided nations. 

If we supply Ruritania with x millions for 
defense, then Ruritania has more millions 
to spend than it would otherwise have. 
Unless we are sure that it spends x more 
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millions on defense than it otherwise would 
have done (and we can never confidently 
answer this might-have-been) then it has 
that many millions more to spend, say, on 
deficits on its socialized industries, regardless 
of whether we earmark our funds for military 


uses. 

The $3.5 billion that President Eisenhower 
asked for this year’s foreign-aid program is 
greater than the $2.9 billion deficit estimated 
for the fiscal year. If we could save this 
money we could balance the budget. The 
President pointed out that part of his pro- 

funds were for Europe, part for the 
Near East, Africa, and South Asia, part for 
the Far East and the Pacific, and part for 
Latin America. How did we ever get into 
the position where we thought it necessary 
to spend so much to support so many? And 
what, for example, are we now likely to get 
in return for the hundreds of millions we 
have poured into the war in Indochina? 
Would not this money have been far better 
spent in building up our own defense 
program? 

President Eisenhower this year recom- 
mended one good germ idea—that the new 
legisiation should reserve for loans, rather 
than grants, not less than $100 million of 
the fiscal year 1955 funds. It would be much 
better, in fact, if nearly all the aid were 
offered in the form of loans. International 
loans are in themselves no more sound polit- 
ically than international grants. But if we 
followed, say, something like the practice 
now followed in private mortgage loans, and 
offered these funds at, say, 3 percent or less, 
repayable, beginning immediately, in equal 
monthly installments over not more than 
the next 20 years, we could accomplish two 
substantial results. Having no large sums 
to repay at anyone time, the foreign debtors 
could not start plausible complaints about 
the budget problem or the transfer prob- 
lem. And there would probably be a sur- 
prising shrinkage in the size of funds re- 
quested from us. 

Funds that a nation or an individual gets 
for nothing, whether for military defense or 
any other purpose, are seldom spent with 

-mutch of an eye to economy and efficiency. 
Sums that have to be repaid are spent care- 
fully, and only when the spender is con- 
vinced they are necessary. Most of the re- 
cipient nations can in fact afford to pay for 
their own defense. By such a shift from 
grants to loans, we would not only come far 
closer to getting our money's worth, but far 
closer to bringing the whole foreign-handout 
system eventually to an end. 


Texan Named President of University of 
Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 10, 1954 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a prominent Texas educator, Dr. 
Wilson H. Elkins, president of Texas 
Western College at El Paso for the last 
6 years, recently was named president of 
the University of Maryland. 

The career of this outstanding educa- 
tional leader was outlined briefly in a 
recent article published in the Alcalde, 
magazine of the ex-student association 
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of the University of Texas. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Exes EvERYWHERE 

Wilson H. “Bull” Elkins, bachelor of arts 
1932, master of arts 1932, has been running 
all his life. As an undergraduate in the 
University of Texas, he ran so well he was 
able to garner eight letters in three sports. 
In political running, he did all right, too, 
by being elected president of the student 
body in 1931-32. In the intelectual running, 
he made top grades, was elected to member- 
sbip in Phi Beta Kappa, and was chosen to 
receive a coveted Rhodes scholarship. From 
1933-36 he studied at Oxford, where he re- 
ceived his bachelor of letters and doctor of 
philosophy. 

Since he left the university, he has run 
so well carcerwise that he has just been 
elected as the new president of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. Elkins will assume his 
new post at Maryland in September. This 
will give him time to finish his work at 
El Paso, where he has been serving as presl- 
dent of Texas Western College for the past 
6 years, Prior to 1949, he presided over the 
affairs of San Angelo Junior College for 11 
years. 

When he goes to Maryland in the fall. Dr. 
Elkins will find himself running a univer- 
sity with an enroliment of 16,000. His salary 
at Maryland is reported to be $22,500, which 
js considerably more than his salary at Texas 
Western, $12.000. As president of the Uni- 
yersity of Maryland, Dr. Elkins will be re- 
ceiving the highest salary paid any official 
in the Maryland State government. 

Elkins succeeds Dr. H. C. Byrd as presi- 
dent of Maryland. Byrd resigned from the 
presidency this year to run for the governor- 
chip of Maryland. Selected from a list of 
more than 100 prospects, Elkins wili be tak- 
ing to Maryland a background of scholar- 
ship, administrative ability, and athletic 
prowess possessed by few men. 

As a student at the university, Elkins first 
made a name for himself by excelling in the 
gports of football, track, and basketball. 
Eight letters were earned by him from 1928 
to 1932. He served as a quarterback in foot- 
ball and in 1932 he captained the basketball 
team. Ed Price, Texas’ current football 
coach, followed Elkins as captain of the 
Texas basketball team in 1933. 

With all his extracurricular activities, 
Elkins never let his grades and classwork 
suffer. He plowed through his studies in 
history and won a Phi Beta Kappa key in 
1931 and a bachelor’s and master’s degree 
in 1932. To add to his list of accomplish- 
ments, he took on tasks in student govern- 
ment. This experience helped him in his 
race for president of the student body in 
1931-32. He was succeeded in his presi- 
dent's position (of the student association) 
by another well-known Texan, Allan Shivers. 

From 1932 to 1933 Elkins served as athletic 
director of Cisco High School, He gave up 
the coaching career to accept a Rhodes 
scholarship for study at Oxford from 1933 
to 1936. After his years in England he came 
back to the University of Texas campus as 
an instructor in history. It was from his 
university teaching position that he went to 
the presidency of San Angelo Junior College, 
then on to Texas Western, and more recently 
to the University of Maryland. Born in 
Medina, Tex., in 1908, Elkins moved with his 
family to San Antonio when he was very 
yo . From there he attended Schreiner 
Institute In Kerrville before entering the 
University of Texas, 


July 10 
Health Reinsurance Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 29, 1954 


Mr. HESELTON, Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the probable considers- 
tion in the House next week, I believe it 
will be helpful to place in the Appendix 
of the Recorp at this time several com- 
munications and press releases with ref- 
erence to H. R. 8356, which was favor- 
ably reported Friday by the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

They are: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1954. 
Hon, CALA A, WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. CHammanN: This will ac- 
knowledge your letter of March 15, 1954, re- 
questing the views of the Bureau of the 
Budget on H. R. 8356, a bill to improve the 
public health by encouraging more exten- 
sive use of the voluntary prepayment method 
in the provision of personal health services. 

The President in his special health mes- 
sage to the Congress of January 18, 1954, 
said, “I recommend the establishment of a 
limited Federal reinsurance service to en- 
courage private and nonprofit health insur- 
ance organizations to offer broader health 
protection to more families.” This measure, 
if enacted, should go far to accomplish the 
President's objective, The bill is designed 
to provide reinsurance to cover the special 
additional risks involved in such broader 
protection, 

I am authorized, therefore, to advise you 
that enactment of H. R. 8356 is in accord 
with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Donatn R. BELCHER, 
Assistant Director. 
Press RELEASE or May 17, 1954, ny James C. 
HAGERTY, Press SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 

At the Invitation of the President, 17 of- 
cials of life insurance companies attended a 
luncheon conference at the White House to- 
day to discuss the administration's pending 
legislative proposal to establish health re- 
insurance facilities as a function of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Secretary Hobby and other officials of the 
Department were also present at the 
luncheon. 

At the conclusion of the conference, the 
life insurance company representatives is- 
sued the following statement: 

“During our conference with the President 
there was a gencral expression on the part 
of the life Insurance company representa- 
tives who were present favoring the general 
objectives of the bill. We believe the meas- 
ure is directed toward encouraging and stim- 
ulating still further the development and 
expansion of health insurance services and 
coverage for the American public through 
voluntary plans. There was discussion at 
the conference as to how the bill may ve 
improved. The plan includes many sound 
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insurance principles, We feel that provi- 
sion in the bill dealing with the utilization 
of State insurance departments under the 
plan may be further strengthened in order 
that they may be used to the maximum ex- 
tent and that the system of State supervi- 
sion of insurance should not be limited by 
Federal activity in any field.” 

Present at the conference were: Horace W. 
Brower, president, Occidental Life Insurance 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Asa V. Call, presi- 
dent, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Paul F. Clark, president, John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Frederick W. Ecker, president, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., New York City; 
Louls W. Dawson, president, Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., New York City; W. T. Grant, 
chairman, Business Men's Assurance Co. of 
America, Kansas City, Mo.: S. J. Hay, presi- 
dent, Great National Life Insurance Co,, 
Dallas, Tex.; Ralph R. Lounsbury, president, 
Bankers National Life Insurance Co., Mont- 
clair, N. J.: Ray D. Murphy, president, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, New York City: Powell B. McHaney, 
president, General American Life Insurance 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Clarence J. Myers, presl- 
dent, New York Life Insurance Co., New 
York City; Adlai H. Rust, chairman of the 
board, State Farm Life Insurance Co., 
Bioomington, Ill. 

Eldon Stevenson, Jr., president, National 
Life & Accident Insurance Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Carroli M. Shanks, president, Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America, Newark, 
N. J.: Frazar B. Wilde, president, Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn.; Claris Adams, executive vice presi- 
dent and general counsel, American Life 
Convention, Washington, D. C.; Eugene M. 
Thore, general counsel, Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, New York. 

JoHN Hancock MUTUAL 
Lire Insurance CO., 
Boston, Mass., June 10, 1954, 
Re administration health reinsurance plan, 
S. 3114 and H. R. 8356. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dran CoNGRESSMAN Wotverton: We in 
this company thought that your committee 
might be interested in our position on the 
administration’s reinsurance legislation. 

On May 17, 1954, I joined with other life 
insurance people, after the White House 
conference, in favoring the general objec- 
tives of this proposed legislation. In subse- 
quent correspondence with the White House 
and at the request of the administration, I 
pointed out two areas in which the bilis 
could be improved. First, a provision should 
be inserted that stated nothing in the bill 
should limit the jurisdiction of any State or 
of its supervisory officials over insurance; 
and, second, it should be made clear that the 
legislation in no way contemplated the 
further introduction of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the insurance business, even inad- 
vertently. 

Since then we have had the opportunity of 
examining the modifications suggested by 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and I am happy to say that these 
specific points have been adequately covered. 
It is our belief that life Insurance companies 
can find in this legislation assistance for 
their efforts to extend this coverage, 
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Accordingly, this company wholeheartedly 
supports the bill to implement the adminis- 
tration’s reinsurance legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
PauL F, CLARK, 
President. 


Press RELEASE OFP May 28 By NATIONAL Lire 
AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co., NASHVILLE, 
TENN. 


The relationship between the insurance 
industry and the Federal Government is one 
of complete cooperation, both as to the 
health reinsurance bill now pending in Con- 
gress and in approaching the whole subject 
of health insurance, Eldon Stevenson. Jr., 
president of the National Life and Accident 
Insurance Co., of Nashville, Tenn., told mem- 
bers of the Kentucky State Association of 
Life Underwriters and their guests at a 
luncheon held today at the Brown Hotel in 
Louisville. 

“We are in thorough accord with the ob- 
jectlves of the bill,” said Mr. Stevenson, “and 
I think it is only fair to say that in some way 
good is bound to result from these efforts.” 

Stevenson is a member of a Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Insurance, composed of 12 
top executives of insurance companies, con- 
ducting extensive studies of accident and 
health insurance and also conferring with 
Government authorities in connection with 
the proposed program of health insurance. 
He is also President of the Life Insurers’ Con- 
ference, an association of some 90 companies 
operating in the fields of life and health and 
accident insurance. 

Pointing out that personal protection in- 
cludes both life insurance and accident and 
health insurance, and that the two types of 
insurance complement each other in provid- 
ing protection against unforeseen contingen- 
cies, the speaker paid tribute to the fleld 
underwriters for their service to the Ameri- 
can people, as a result of which 90 million 


people today own some $304 billion of lite 


insurance, while 5 out of every 8 have some 
form of voluntary protection against hospi- 
tal expenses. 

In addition, he said, 1 out of 2 people 
have some form of voluntary protection 
against surgical expenses and 1 out of 4 
against medical expenses, while 2 out of every 
3 wage earners have some kind of insurance 
protection against loss of income resulting 
from accident or sickness. 

Because of the great increase in the pub- 
lic's interest in these forms of insurance, 
Stevenson said, and because of the social 
and political significance of plans of this 
type, accident and health Insurance has been 
made the subject of a number of investiga- 
tions and has come in for a rising tide of 
criticisms, some of which have implied that 
the whole business is a racket seeking to 
victimize the American people. 

“While there has undoubtedly been room 
for some criticism,” he said, “it is unfair to 
condemn the entire industry. There are 
some 10 million claims paid every year under 
accident and health policies and the great 
majority of these constitute good and satis- 
factory service, but these do not make the 
headlines. Many of the complaints result 
from misunderstandings, and it is our re- 
sponsibility to do everything we can to avoid 
these misunderstandings.” 

To aid in this, Stevenson said, the Joint 
Committee on Health Insurance has em- 
barked on a four-point program including: 

1. Studies of methods to stimulate the ex- 
pansion of health insurance, 
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2. General recommendations from the 
standpoint of the Nation as a whole as to 
the most effective overall program for dealing 
with health care costs. 

3. Purther improvements of the services 
provided by the insurance companies. 

4. An effective program of public education 
in the use of health insurance. 


Hartford, Conn., June 18, 1954, 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WOLVERTON: The coun- 
ty and the insurance industry would be well 
served, in my opinion, if your committee 
reports out favorably the administration 
health reinsurance plan, H. R. 8356. 

The subject has had a good deal of study 
by my associates and we are satisfied that 
this would be constructive legislation. In 
addition, it would have the virtue of re- 
affirming the soundness and desirability of 
State regulation of insurance as national 
policy. 

Some have stated that the reinsurance 
authorized by the bill would be little used. 
This is a premature Judgment and one not 
Possible of advance determination. The 
probability is strong that if this legislation 
is passed by the Congress, it will be used and 
will be useful to the country. 

Thank you for your consideration of this 
recommendation, 

Sincerely, 


State House Annez, Concord, June 17, 1954, 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, f 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN WOLVERTON: In 
compllance with the action taken by the 
National Association of Insurance Commise 
sioners at its annual meeting held in De- 
troit, Mich., June 7 to 11, 1954, I am trans- 
mitting to you a copy of a resolution passed 
by the association on June 11, 1954, in con- 
nection with H. R. 8356 dealing with vol- 
untary health reinsurance plans, 

Respectfully yours, 
Donato KNOWLTON, 
Insurance Commissioner, State of 
New Hampshire; President, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. 


RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
INSURANCE CoMMISSIONERS 

“Whereas the executive committee of the 
National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners on April 6, 1954, adopted a resolu- 
tion approving as being meritorious and in 
the public interest the avowed and declared 
objective of improving the public health in 
the Nation but opposing the enactment of 
H. R. 8356 and S. 3114 (83d Cong., 2d sess.) 
in the form introduced in Congress and 
copies of such resolution were transmitted 
to the congressional committees considering 
such legislation; and 

“Whereas since that time officials of the 
United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and interested members 
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of this association have, in a cooperative 
effort, discussed changes in the bills to the 
end that objections thereto might be met; 
and 

“Whereas certain definite amendments 
have been proposed which furnish further 
guaranties against Federal regulation of in- 
surance to which regulation all parties are 
opposed and officials of the United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare haye agreed to consider other changes 
which further study of the bill may disclose 
to be desirable; and 

“Whereas this association desires to co- 
operate further to the end that all practical 
measures for ding the voluntary health 
system of this Nation, consistent with the 
existing pattern of free enterprise and of 
State regulation be adopted: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That in accordance with this 
resolution, the president of this association 
is authorized to appoint a special commit- 
tee consisting of five members of the asso- 
ciation to work with the United States De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and appropriate committees of Congress and 
the insurance industry, to accomplish the 
ends sought by this resclution with power 
to suggest and approve amendments to leg- 
islation now pending in Congress and to ap- 
prove such amended legislation subject to 
ratification by the association. 

“(a) The president of this association is 
authorized to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the interested committees of Con- 
gress and the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare.” 

Passed June 11, 1954, by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners at 
its 85th annual meeting in Detroit, Mich. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 


document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
pora or documents in response to inquiries 

shall submit therewith an 
mate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U. S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Printing and binding for Congress, when 
Tecommended to be done by the Committee 
on Printing of either House, shall be so rec- 
ommended in a report containing an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost thereof, together 
with a statement from the Public Printer of 
estimated approximate cost of work previ- 
ously ordered by Congress within the fiscal 
year (U. S. Code, title 44, sec. 145, p. 1938). 

Resolutions fcr printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on Printing, 
who, in making their report, shall give the 
probable cost of the proposed printing upon 
the estimate of the Public Printer, and no 
extra copies shall be printed before such 
committee has reported (U. S. Code, title 44, 
sec, 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to relmburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. The money derlved 
from such sales shall be paid Into the Treas- 
ury and accounted for in his annual report 
to Congress, and no sale shall be made on 
credit (U. S. Code, titie 44, scc, 150, p. 1939), 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style ‘of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, 1 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement o/ the daily Record—The 
Public Printer will arrange the contents of 
the daily-Recorp as follows: First, the Senate 
proceedings; second, the House proceedings; 
third, the Appendix: Provided, That when the 
proceedings of the Senate are not received in 
time to follow this arrangement, the Public 
Printer may begin the Recorp with the House 
proceedings. The proceedings of each House 
and the Appendix shall each begin a new 
page, with appropriate headings centered 
thereon. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the official reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recogp, in 7½% - point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½-point 
type: and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words In capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual Indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply-to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 


8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication In the Reconp is- 
sucd on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
caso will a speech be printed in the Record of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matier—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnishced.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Racor style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 
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6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD; 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Appendiz to daily Record.—When either 
House has granted leave to print (1) a specch 
not delivered in either House, (2) a news- 
paper or magazine article, or (3) any other 
matter not germane to the proceedings, the 
same shall be published in the Appendix, but 
this rule shall not apply to quotations which 
form part of a speech of a Mcmber, or to an 
authorized extension of his own remarks: 
Provided, That no address, speech, or article 
delivered or released subsequently to the final 
adjournment of a session of Congress may be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix the full 
report or print of any committee or subcom- 
mittee when said report or print has been 
previously printed. 

10. Oficial reporters.—The official reporters 
of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this restriction 
shall not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legls- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. The 
Public Printer or the official reporters of the 
House or Senate shall return to the Member 
of the respective House any matter submitted 
for the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which is in 
contravention of this paragraph, 

12. Illustrations —Pursuant to section 182b, 
title 44, United States Code (as shown above), 
requests for authority to insert an illustration 
in the Recorp should be submitted to the 
Joint Committee on Printing through the 
chairman of the Committee on Printing of 
the respective House in which the specch 
desired to be illustrated mny be delivered. 
Tilustrations shall not exceed in size a page 
of the Record and shall be linccuts only. 
Copy for Illustrations must be furnished to 
the Public Printer not later than 12:30 o’clock 
p- m. of the day preceding publication. 

13. Corrections —The permanent Recorn Is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after ench daily publication ig legued: there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congrers the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otberwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter, 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Richard Nixon 

Aiken, George D., Vt. Carroll Arms. 
Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle. 

N. Mex. 


Barrett, Frank A., Wyo-.___The Woodner 
Beall, J. Glenn, Vd — 

Bennett, Wallace F., Utah.. , 
Bowring, Mrs. Eva., Nebr__- 

Bricker, John W., Ohio -The Mayflower. 
Bridges, Styles, N. H. --The Dorchester. 
Burke, Thomas A., Ok Io 

Bush, Prescott. e ese 

Butler, John Marshall. 

Byrd. Harry Flood. Va_....The Shoreham. 


Capehart, Homer E., Ind.--The Westchester. 
Carlson, Frank, Kans. Sheraton Park 
Case, Francis, S. Dax. 4545 Conn. Ave. 
Chavez, Dennis, N. Mex_._.3327 Cleveland 


Ave. 
Clements, Earle C., Ky.---.2800 Woodley Rd. 
Cooper, John S., KA 
Cordon, Guy, Oreg 
Crippa, Edward D., Wyo-_-- 


Daniel, Price, Te. 
Dirksen, Everett M., III. 
Douglas, Paul H., 1 
Duff, James H., Pa 
Dworshak, Henry C., Idaho- 


Eastland, James O., Miss__5101 Macomb St. 
Ellender, Allen J., La 
Ervin, Samuel J., Jr., N. C 
Ferguson, Homer, Mien The Westchester. 
Flanders, Ralph E., Vt 
Prear, J. Allen. Jr., Del 
Fulbright, J. William, Ark. 


George, Walter F., Ga. The Mayflower. 

Gillette, Guy M., Iowa 

Goldwater, Barry M., Arte 

Gore, Albert, Tenn — 

Green, Theodore Francis, University Club. 
R.I. 


Hayden, Carl, Aris 

Hendrickson, Robert C., 
N. J. 

Hennings, Thomas C., Jr. 
Mo. 

Hickenlooper, Bourke B. 5511 Cedar Park- 

Iowa, way. Chery Chass, 


Hill, Lister, 44a 
Holland, Spessard L., Fla - Sheraton Park 
3 Hubert H, 

Minn. 


Ives, Irving M., N. 7 


Jackson, Henry M., Wash. 
Jenner, William E., Ind 
Johnson, Edwin C., Colo Carroll Arms. 
Johnson, Lyndon B., Tex 
Johnston, Olin D., S. CO 


Kefauver, Estes, Tenn 4848 Upton St. 
Kennedy, John F., Mass... 
Kerr, Robert S., Ok Ia 
Kilgore, Harley M., W. va. - 3834 Macomb St. 
Knowland, William F., 

Calif. 
Kuchel, Thomas H., Calif. 


Langer, William, N. Dak_._The Roosevelt. 
Lehman, Herbert H., N. Y__Sheraton Park 
Lennon, Alton A., N. C 

Long, Russell B., La 

McCarran, Pat, Nev. 4711 Blagden Ave, 
McCarthy, Joseph R., Wis 

McClellan, John L., Ark... 


Magnuson, Warren G., The Shoreham. 
Wash, 


Malone, George W., Nev_..The Mayflower 
Mansfield, Mike, Mont 


Monroney, A. 8. Mike, 
Okla. 
Morse, Wayne, Oreg 5020 Lowell St. 
Mundt, Karl E., S. Dax. The Capitol 
Towers. 


Murray, James E., Mont. The Shoreham, 
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Neely, Matthew M., W. Va 


Pastore, John O., R. 7 
Payne, Frederick G., Maine. 
Potter, Charles E., Mich... 
Purtell, William A., Conn 


Reynolds, Sam W., Nedr_... 
Robertson, A. Willis, Va... 
Russell, Richard B., Gd 


Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass_2320 Tracy Pl. 
Schoeppel, Andrew F., 

mathe George A., Fla 
Smathers, é A., —— 
Smith, H. Alexander, N. J. Sheraton Park 
Smith, Margaret Chase, 

Maine. 
Sparkman, John J., Ala....4920 Upton St. 
Stennis, John C., Miss 
Symington, Stuart, o. 


Thye, Edward J., Minn 
Upton, Robert W., N. E. 


Watkins, Arthur V., Utah.. 

Welker, Herman, Idaho 4823 Tilden St. 
Wiley, Alexander, Ws 
Williams, John J., Del 


Young, Milton R., N. Dak_. Quebec House So. 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—J. Mark Trice. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Sergeant at Arms—Forest A. Harness. 
Secretary for the Majority—William T. Reed. 
Secretary for the Minority—Felton M. John- 


ston, 
Chaplain—Rev, Frederick Brown Harris, D. D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
Messrs. Aiken (chairman), Young, Thye, 
Hickenlooper, Mundt, Williams, Schoeppel, 
Welker, Ellender, Johnston of South Caro- 
lina, Holland, Anderson, Eastland, Clements, 
and Humphrey. 
Committee on Appropriations 
Messrs. Bridges (chairman), Ferguson, 
Cordon, Saltonstall, Young, Knowland, Thye, 
McCarthy, Mundt, Mrs. Smith of Maine, 
Messrs. Dworshak, Dirksen, Hayden, Russell, 
McCarran, Chavez, Maybank, Elender, Hill, 
Kilgore, McClellan, Robertson, and Magnuson. 
Committee on Armed Services 
Messrs. Saltonstall (chairman), Bridges, 
Flanders, Mrs. Smith of Maine, Messrs. 
Hendrickson, Case, Duff, Cooper, Russell, 


_Byrd, Johnson of Texas, Kefauver, Stennis, 


Symington, and Jackson. 
Committee on Banking and Currency 

Messrs. Capehart (chairman), Bricker, Ives, 
Bennett, Bush, Beall, Payne, Goldwater, May- 
bank, Fulbright, Robertson, Sparkman, Frear, 
Douglas, and Lehman. 

Committee on the District of Columbia 

Messrs. Case (chairman), Beall, Payne, 
Reynolds, Morse, Neely, Gore, Mansfield, and 
Ervin. 


Committee on Finance 

Messrs. Millikin (chairman), Martin, Wil- 
liams, Flanders, Malone, Carlson, Bennett, 
Reynolds, George, Byrd, Johnson of Colorado, 
Kerr, Frear, Long, and Smathers. 

Committee on Foreign Relations 

Messrs. Wiley (chairman), Smith of New 
Jersey, Hickenlooper, Langer, Ferguson, 
Knowland, Aiken, Capehart, George, Green, 
Fulbright, Sparkman, Gillette, Humphrey, 
and Mansfield. 

Committee on Government Operations 

Messrs. Cordon (chairman), Millikin, Ma- 
lone, Watkins, Dworshak, Kuchel, Barrett, 
Crippa, Murray, Anderson, Long, Jackson, 
Daniel, Lennon, and Burke. 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

Messrs. Millikin, Cordon, Malone, Watkins, 
Dworshak, Kuchel, Barrett, Murray. 
Anderson, Long, Jackson, Daniel, Lennon, 
and Burke. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce 

Messrs. Bricker (chairman), Schoeppel, 

Butler of Maryland, Potter, Duff, Purtell, 


Payne, Mrs. Bowring, Messrs. Johnson of 
Colorado, Magnuson, Johnson of Texas, Pas- 
tore, Monroney, Smathers, ———. 
Committee on the Judictary 

Messrs. Langer (chairman), Wiley, Jenner, 
Watkins, Hendrickson, Dirksen, Welker, But- 
ler of Maryland, McCarran, Kilgore, Eastland, 
Kefauver, Johnston of South Carolina, Hen- 
nings, and McClellan, 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 

Messrs. Smith of New Jersey (chairman), 
Ives, Purtell, Goldwater, Cooper, Upton, 
Mrs. Bowring, Messrs. Murray, Hill, Neely, 
Douglas, Lehman, and Kennedy, 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 

Messrs. Carlson (chairman), Duff, Jenner, 
Cooper, Purtell, Upton, Crippa, Johnston of 
South Carolina, Neely, Pastore, Monroney, 
Daniel, and Lennon. 

Committee on Public Works 


Messrs. Martin (chairman), Case, Bush, 
Kuchel, Beall, Upton, Morse, Chavez, Holland, 
Stennis, Kerr, Gore, and Burke, 


Committee on Rules and Admintstration 


Messrs. Jenner (chairman), Carlson, Potter, 
Barrett, McCarthy, Hayden, Green, Gillette, 
and Hennings. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of California, Hotel 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D. O. 

Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Justice Reed, of Kentucky, the Mayflower, 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, of Massachusetts, 
3018 Dumbarton Ave. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 3701 
Connecticut Ave. 

Mr. Justice Jackson, of New York, McLean, Va. 

Mr. Justice Burton, of Ohio, the Dodge. 

A Justice Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 

ve, 

Mr. Justice Minton, of Indiana, the Methodist 

Building. 


OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Clerk—Harold B. Willey, 3214 N. Wakefield 
St., Arlington, Va. 

S ©. Dilli, 1329 Hem- 
oc . 

Dey Clerk—Hugh W. Barr, 4701 Connecti- 
cut Ave. 

Marshal—T. Pe: Lippitt, 4916 Flint Dr. 
Westgate. MGG. = 

Reporter—Walter Wyatt, 1702 Kalmia Rd, 

Librarian—Helen Newman, 126 3d St. SE 


UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 


District of Columbia: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. District of Columbia. 

First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter. Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico. 

Second judictal circuit: Mr. Justice Jack- 
son. Vermont, Connecticut, New York. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Burton, 
Pennsylyania, New Jersey, Delaware, Virgin 
Islands, 

Fourth judicial circuit: Mr, Chief Justice 
Warren. Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 

Fifth judicial circuit: Mr, Justice Black, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississipp!, Loul- 
siana, Texas, Canal Zone. 

Sixth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Reed. 
Ohio, Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Min- 
ton. Indiana, Ilinois, Wisconsin, 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Arkansas, 

Ninth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Douglas, 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona, Alaska, Hawail. 
5 8 circuit; Mr. Justice Clark. 

orado, Wyoming, Utah, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico. 
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